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Abbey,  Maria  N 

Aberaetby  Post,  No.  i8,  onndemned  caonon  to .^.. / 

Adams,  J.  Harry 

Adley,  Moses  W 

Agricultuial  Department,  annual  appropriation  bill  for . . 

Agricnltnral  products,  to  prohibit  gambling  in 

AkeiB,  John 

Alaska,  to  amend  law  xelative  to  seal  and  salmon  fisheries  in 

Alden,  Warren  C- 

Alexander,  Sarah  J . 

Alford,  Dorcns .... .. .. 

Allen,  Elizabeth  M 

Alsbury,  Edward  P 

Altoona,  Pa.,  to  erect  public  bnilding  at . i 

Anderson,  Gapt.  George  S.,  to  allow  him  to  accept  foreign  decoration 

Andrews,  Christopher  C - 

Andrews,  Robert  W 

Anniston  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  to  allow  them  to  bridge  Coosa  River.. 

Appeals,  providing  for,  to  Supreme  Court  of  United  States 

Appropriation  bills: 

Agricultural  Department,  annual 

Army,  annual 

Deficiencies,  annual 1--.. 

Diplomatic  and  consular  service,  annu^ . . 

District  of  Columbia,  aanual.-. 

Fortifications,  annual ^ .,-- i 

IndiaiiB,  annnal— ,> 
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Sabject. 


Appropriation  bills — CoDtinned. 

L^rudative,  execative,  and  Judidaly  annnal. ^ ....*...... 

MiUtaiy  Academy,  annual 

Navy,  annual ..—-——-.- — ..— — —4.-,.— ^— 

Pension,  annual — -— — -  ---. — .--. 

Poet-Offioe  Department,  annual 

Rivers  and  harbors,  annual 

Sundry  civU  expenses,  aonual 

Aqueduct  tunnel,  report  of  iuvnstigation  on^*..*.«..^.. ......... 

Arid  lands.     (See  Irrigation.) 

Arizona,  on  bill  (H.  K.  12411)  to  admit,  as  a  State 

Arkansas,  relative  to  debt  due.IJnited  States  by 

Arkansas  Midland  Kailroad,  tasUow  them  to  bridge  White  River 

Army,  annual  appropriation  for  support  of . ..... 

amending  act  organizing  ^hospital  corps  in... . , 

authorizing  acceptance  of  guaranty  companies  on  bonds  of  disburs- 

disbuTsing  officers  in . — .. .. • 

authorizing  the  promotion  of  certain  assistant  suigeons  in 

relative  to  re-arrangement  of  grades  in  Subsistence  Department  of 

to  printplates  illustrating  unilbrmsof 

to  revive  grade  of  lieutenant-general  in — 

to  increase  efficiency  of  the  Signal  Service  of 

to  increase  efficiency  of  Ins  peotor-Greneral's  Department  of .. 

Artificial  eyes,  to  provide  pensioners  with .. 

Ash,  Reuben  -- --  - .-— 

Askew,  AUie  V.  (admimstratnx) 

Assistant  surgeons.     (Set  Army.) 

Astoria  and  South  Coast  Railway,  to  authorize  them  to  bridge... «..« 

Astronomical  observations,  to  print  annnal  report  of . 

Avery,  Hiram — : .*—• .. 

Ayres,  Henry 

Ayres,  Juliet,  O.  H 


{ 


Vol 


Backof,  Frank • — 

Bailey,  Mary  A - — 

Baker,  Littleberry  W 

Baldwin,  Alexander  W - -. 

Balfe,  John  E 

Balser,  Annie... — 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  to  allow  them  to  lay  temporary  tracks  dur- 
ing the  inaugural  ceremonies .. . ........ ... 

Bannocks.    (See  Indians.) 

Barker,  Ann  G - 

Barnes,  William 

Barren  River,  to  allow  HendexBon  State  Line  Railroad  to  bridge 

Barrett,  James  M w 

Boss,  Henry  V - 

Bayou  Bartholomew,  to  allow  New  Orleans,  Natchez  and  Fort  Soott  Rail- 

road  to  bridge 

Beacon  Lights.     (See  lights.) 

Beattie,  William  and  John ^ -.. 

Beckwith.  George  H r 

Behrens,  William  H 

Belt.  Nathan  R 

Bestt,  Elizabeth  A - 

Biddle,  Eiuma 

Bighorn  Southern  Railway,  to  grant  rightrof  way  through  Crow  Reser- 
vation  . 

granting  right  of  way  across  Foit  Custer  mil- 

itaiy  rsMrvation  to 

BitUnger,  William ......».••.....• ........ 
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Bixbjt  waiiMi - ..— 1 

Bofttrighi,  Alexander  M • 

Boden,  Sanh 

Bonds  of  disbmaiog  offioen,  to  accept  guaranty  companies  on 

Boyd,  J.  W 

BiBDdon,  Charlotte  (ezecntois  of) 

BiMted,  Maria 

Bkar,  James  B ^ . 

Bkidges,  to  allow  Anniston  and  Cincinnati  Railroad  to  bridge  Coosa  RiTer. 

to  allow  Arkansas  Midland  Railroad  to  bridge  White  River  ..^. 

to  aatfaorize  Astoria  and  South  Coast  Railway  to  bridge  Young's . 
Bay 

to  allow  Chicago,  Saint  Louis  and  GalTsston  Railroad  to  bridge 
Osage  Riyer 

to  aUow  QcTeland,  Saint  Louis  and  Kansas  City  Railroad  to 
bridge  Missouri  River 

to  authorize  construction  of  bridge  across  Detroit  River  at  De- 
tfoit»  Mich - 

to  construct  bridge  at  Fort  Monroe .....^ 

to  amend  act  authorising  Fort  Smith  and  Choctaw  Bridge  Com- 
pany to  bridge  Poteau  River 

to  amend  act  aUowing  dt^f  of  Grand  Forks  to  bridge  Red  River 
of  the  North 

to  allow  Hendoson  State  Line  Railroad  to  bridge  Oreen  River.. 

to  allow  Hendeiaon  State  Line  Railroad  to  bridge  Barren  River.. 

to  allow  Kansas  City  Terminal  Railroad  to  bridge  Missouri  River 

to  allow  Kentacky  Central  Railroad  to  bridge  Kentucky  River.. 

to  allow  Kentacky  Midland  Railroad  to  bridge  Ifcentucky  River_ 

to  allow  bridge  at  La  Crosse  across  Mississippi  River 

to  allow  Leavenworth  and  Platte  County  Bridge  Company  to 
bridge  Missouri  River 

to  allow  Litchfield,  CarroUton  and  Western  Railroad  to  bridge 
Illinois  River ^^ 

relative  to  constructing  bridge  at  Louisville  across  Ohio  River.. 

to  allow  New  Orleans,  Natches  and  Fort  Scott  Railroad  to  bridge 
Bayou  Bartholomew 

to  authorize  Yicksburg,  Shreveport  and  Texas  Railroad  to  bridge 

Red  River *. 

Bridfces,  Jonathan  T. . « 

Briggs,  George  W.-, . 

Kistor,  Jane  B.  Ms. .......... ....... .........  ...................... 

Brown,  John  J . .' 

Blown,  John  R ., 

Brown,  Nancy . . .. 

Brown,  Polly ^ 

Buchanan,  Catharine -... 

Buckmiller,  Fedoliu 

Building  associations,  to  regulate  taxation  of;  in  District  of  Columl  oa... 

Buoys.    Sn  Lights. 

Burgess,  GeotgeH.................................. ...........  ..... 

Borkett^  Margaret  A 

Burwell,  A.  L .. ., 

Bntterfleld,  Daniel *- 
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4144 
4112 
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Calllbmia,  to  allow  them  to  exchange  school  lands ^— 

CknadJan  Parliament,  proposed  in  vitetion  to  members  of — 

Cauda,  Charles  J . . • -. 

Gkpe  Katteras,  to  erect  light-house  on  Diamond  Shoal ,  ^^^ 

Ospitol,  relative  to  electric  lighting  of. — ^  5^99 

Csrey,  Harriet . — 

Osrlock,  John — 
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Garpenter,  Philena  T ' - 

Carn.ll,  Wil  iain 

Casey,  Stephen 

Cayce,  William  H 

Cberokee  Oential  Railway,  to  allow  right  of  way  through  Indian  Terri- 
tory to.-- 

Chicago,  m.,  to  erect  light-bouse  on  outer  breakwater  at  harbor  of 

Chicago,  Kansas  and  Western  Railroad,  to  grant  right  of  way  through 

Fort  Kiley  military  reservation  to 

Chicago,  Saint  Louis  and  Galveston  Railroad,  to  allow  them  to  bridge 

Osage  River • ^ 

Christ  Church,  District  of  Columbia,  to  Test  real  estate  in 

Circuit  Courts,    ike  Courts  of  United  States. 

Citizens'  Bank  of  Louisiana 

Claims,  making  appropriations  to  pay  audited  war  claims 

Clayton,  B.  P — 

Clement,  Sarah  A . 

Clerks  to  members  of  Congress,  to  allow 

develand,  Saint  Louis  and  Kansas  City  Railroad,  to  allow  them  to  bridge 

Missouri  River -.—..-— 

Clover,  EluEabeth 

Coffin,  William  H 

Coins,  providing  new  defidgns  for — 

Cole,  Biatsey  E-— 

Colorado,  to  create  additional  land  offices  in 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  to  grant  certain  lands  to 

Columbus,  Ohio,  to  make  port  of  delivery 

Columbia  River,  to  withdrew  £rom  sale  public  lands  on 

Colvinj  James ^..« ... ---^-- 

ColweU,  George.... *. . .. 

Combs,  Irving  W . 

Combs,  John  W ..; 

Commeree  and  navigation,  to  pay  bounty  to  United  States  vessels  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade »,-_ , 

Commissioner  of  Liabor,  to  print  annual  report  of * * 

.ConimissuNier  of  Education,  to  print  annual  report  of • 


Condemned  csnnon,  on  making  donations  of 


Vol. 


to  issue  to  Naval  Post^  No.  400,  Grand  Army  of  the 

Republic  _ 

Coney  Island,  New  York,  to  erect  light-house  on 

Congrof^ional  Library  building,  investigation  of  construction  of  new 

CoDtaieioiis  (tiHcases*,  to  prevent  introduction  from  one  State  to  another.  .. 

Conteste<l-election  cases.  Smalls  vs.  Elliott  ._- - 

Sullivan  «s.  Felton . ^. • . 

Contract  I^bor.     (Sec  Labor.) 

Cook,  Zo.S - ^ _ 

Cooper,  Bennett. 

Coosa  Kiver.  to  allow  Anniston  and  Cincinnati  Railroad  to  bridge 

Coi-poratioos,  to  amend  law  in  District  ofOolumbia  for  incorporating 

Corr,  John 

Connterpoi.He  battery.     (See  Fortifications.) 

Courts  of  United  States,  to  prohibit  officers  of,  being  appointed  as^receivers. 

to  provide  an  additional  justice  of  the  supreme 

court  of  Wyoming  Territory >. 

providing  for  an  additional  justice  in  supreme 

court  of  Idaho 

to  change  time  of  meeting  of  district  court  in 

northern  district  of  Georgia 

to  establish  additional  circuit  courts 

to  amend  act  for  holdii^  terms  of,  at  Quincy,  111. 


3660 
3927 
3983 
4163 

3877 
3996 
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4120 
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4162 
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Subject. 


Cojies,  Jobn * 

Crawford,  Caleb — ,  ^^^ 

jCiawford,  J.  A 3074 

Crensbaw,  Peter 1  4138 

Cronk,  William  V 

Crass,  Emily — 

Crow  iieserratioii,  to  grant  Big  Horn  Southern  Kailway  right  of  way 

through •- . ._ — — 

Crowder,  Bennett  J — .-„— — 

Curran,  John - .--. — 

Currin,  Valentine  M _ ....... 

Customs  oaths,  allowing  notaries  public  to  administer...... 


D. 


3775 
3838 

3825 
3693 
4040 
4038 
3564 


Dallay,  Ibraham 

DaTidson,  Henry  B -^ ...--.- 

Decatur,  Ala.,  Rising  Sun  Masonic  Lodge  of 

Deficiendea,  annual  appropriation  bill  for 

Denison  and  Washita  Valley  Kailway,  to  amend  act  allowing  right  of 

way  through  Indian  Territory  to _ 

I>enyer,  Oolo.,  to  amend  act  for  purchase  of  cemetery  lands  in ■:•.. 

Denver  and  Kio  Grande  Bailroad,  granting  right  of  way  across  United 
States  military  reservation  for  the  cantonment  on  the  XJncompahgre 

lUver..- \ ...• 

Deposits.     (See  Insurance  companies. ) 

Detroit,  Mich.,  increasing  appropriation  for  public  building  at 

Detioit  Kiver,  to  authorize  construction  of  bridge  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  across. 

Diamond  Shoal,  North  Carolina,  to«rect  light-house  on 

Diplomatic  and  consular  service,  annual  appropriation  bill  for 

Dillon,  John .._ _ 

Disbursing  officers,  authorizing  acceptance  of  guaranty  companies  on 
boml^  oi  — 

District  of  Colombiai  annual  appropriation  bill --. 

to  investigate  purchases  of  real  estate  by  Commis- 
sioners of 

for  relief  of  St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum 

to  allow  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  to  lay  tem- 
porary tracks  in 

providing  for  the  protection  of  girls  in,  and  for 

punishment  of  the  crime  of  rape  in 

to  regulate  and  license  pawnbrokers  in . — ... 

to  print  report  of  health  officer  of 

to  dose  alley  in  square  288  in ... 

to  amend  jury  laws  in  — 

to  regulate  taxation  of  building  associations  in 

to  vest  real  estate  in  Christ  Church  in 

to  amend  law  relative  to  assesmentsfor  taxation  in. 

to  establish  public  park  in 

relative  to  establishing  a  zoological  park  in 

to  amend  law  regulating  appointments  on  police 

force  in _ 

to  amend  law  for  incorporating  corporations  in 

relative  to  deposit  of  securities  by  insurance  com- 
panies in 

to  regulate  practice  of  pharmacy  in 

for  relief  of  holders  of  special  assessment  certificates. 
to  rent  building  for  branch  of  Washington  city  post- 
office 

relative  to  purchase  of  sites  for  schools  in 

investigation  of  work  performed  on  Washing^ton 

aqueduct  tunnel 

DomldAon,  John — 
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Subject 


Ikfimsy,  John  W^ 

Dover,  Tenii.,  to  oonstract  road  to  national  cemetery  at 

Downey,  William , 

Dorand,  Margaret - 

Dntton,  Alexander  F 


R 


Education,  to  print  annnal  report  on 

Elections,  contested.     (See  Contested-election  Cases.) 

Elliott,  William,  contestee  in  election  case  of  Kobert  Smalls i 

EckingtoD  and  Soldiers'  Home  Bail  way  Company,  to  amend  charter  of.  | 

Eekland,  John - — 

Edie,  Julia  M 

Edgeworth,  Samuel  B - — 

Edwards,  Ellen. ..^ _ 

Eight-hour  law,  providinfc  for  enforcement  of,  in  Qovernment  premises  .. 

EUiott,  Valeria  B 

Ensigos.    (See  Navy.) 

Evans,  Bobley  D _ 

Executive  Departments,  resolution  to  print  report  of  investigation  of 

disposition  of  useless  papers . 


P. 


Fanm  A  McLean . ^ - 

Farley,  Abigail j 

Ftarr.  Ellen  B-. 

Felton,  Charles  N.,  contestee  in  election  case  of  Frank  J.  Sullivan 

Ferin,  James  S -— 

Fichter,  Theresia - 

Fish  and  fisheries,  to  provide  for  the  better  protection  of  salmon  fisheries 

Fisher,  GeoigeW 

Flax,  to  encourage  cultivation  of 

Fleeschert,  Martha  E 

Fletcher,  S.  W 

Fog-signals.     (See  Lights.) 

Foley,  J.  P 

Folger,  Charles  J — «_ 1 

Folsom,  Charles  A ^ 

Ford,  William _ 

Foreign  decorations  and  presents,  to  allow  Capt.  G.  S.  Anderson  to  accept 

foreign  decoration 

Foreign  labor.    (See  Labor.) 

Forest  City  and  Watertown  Bail  road,  granting  right  of  way  across  Great 

Sioux  Indian  Beservation  to.— _.- 

Fort  Brown,  relative  to  purchare  of  reservation  at -  — 

Fort  Custer,  granting  right  of  way  to  Big  Horn  Southern  Bailroad  across 

reservation  at 

Fort  Hays,  to  grant  right  of  way  to  Omaha,  Dodge  City  and  Southern ) 

Bailway  across  reservation  at J 

Fort  Leavenworth,  to  lease  tract  of  land  on  reservation  at. 

Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  to  construct  bridge  at 

granting  right  of  way  to  Hampton  and  Old  Point 

Comfort  Bailroad  at 

Fort  Biley,  to  grant  Chicago,  Kansas  and  Western  Bailway  right  of  way 

through  reservation  at .._ 

Fort  Sedgwick,  to  provide  for  sale  of  reservation 

Fort  Smith,   Paris   and   Dardanelle  Bailway,  to  grant  right  of  way 

through  Indian  Territory 

Fort  Washington,  Md.,  to  allow  F.  Freund  to  erect  hotel  at 
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Baldect 


Vol. 


FbitiflcaUoii%  aiiniial  appropriaUon  bill  for • 

to  coDstrnct  a  oounterpoise  battery  on  Potomac  Biver  ._ .  | 

Foster,  James  D -. 

Fowler,  Sterne  H . — 

Fowler,  William -^. . 

Freeland,  John  J 

Fneman,  Jnlia  W 

Fktaont,  John  C,  to  appoint  on  Army  retired-list 

French  spoilation  claims,  list  of  claims  reported  from  Goart  of  Claims... 
Frost,  James  M  .............-_...-....-.-..-.-.......•.•••...  ...«._ 

FngitiTcs  from  Justice,  to  amend  laws  relative  to 

Poller,  Isaac  D . - - . 

FnrSeaL   (&e. Seal  Fisheries.) 
Fntarea.  (£Bee  Agricultural  Products. ) 

G. 

Gaither,  VaHnaB 

Gallagher,  Charles '. 

Gallagher,  John 

GaskiU,  Hays 

Gann,  £sth«.. 

General  Lander  Poet,  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic,  condemned  cannon  \ 

to / 

Geological  Suryey,  to  erect  building  for 

Georgia,  to  change  time  of  meeting  of  district  court  in  northern  district 

of 


I 


Geoigetown  and  Tennallytown  Bailway,  to  incorporate 

Gemghty,  Patrick 

Gordon,  Louisa  M . 

Goudy,  Jacob  £ . . ,.». 

Gould,  Esther 

Grsy,  Hazy * . , 

Great  Lakes,  appropriation  for  steam-tender  for  serrice  on.... 

to  erect  sundry  light-houses  and  fog-signals  in  Lakes  Erie, 

Huron,  Midbigan,  and  Superior 

Gnen,  John  C 

Green,  Lyman  D . 

Green,  Richard  M 

Green  Kiver,  to  allow  Henderson  State  line  Railroad  to  bridge 

Greeosborough,  N.  C,  to  enlaige  public  building  at 

Greeya,  Melrina 

Griffith,  Maurice  G 

Griffith,  Minerya 

Groff,  Elizabeth  E 

Guano  Island^  lelatiye  to  fhrther  suspension  of  law  regarding 


H. 


Haantlck,  Anna 

Hall,  Warren 

Halliborton,  William  H.  (administrator) 

Hamilton,  Charles  S ...^ 

Hampton  and  Old  Point  Comfort  iUulroad,  granting  right  of  way  at  Fort 

Monroe  to . . 

Hand,  Ellen... 

Haaie,  Margaret  E 

Haidin  County,  Ky 

Harper,  Elizabeth... 

Harper,  William 

Harris,  Jennie .^. . 

Harris,  Mary  Jane  .—..... . .. 

Harrison,  Walter  P 

Harwood,  Joseph  H ....^ . 
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3930 
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Subject. 


Basbrook,  Charles  £ , 

Hoskin,  George , ^ 

Hassler,  John  J.  S — 

HastiDg,  Lorin  W » 

Hatfield,  Thompson  D I ' 

Hayes,  Jonathan - 

Hayworth,  J.  D 

Hawkins,  William _ 

Healy,  James — 

Hedges,  Caroline  C 1 — — 

Heiser,  Joseph  H _ - 

Hellman,  M.  S. -- 

Hemp,  to  encourage  cultivation  of 

Henderson  State  Line  Kailroad,  to  allow  them  to  bridge  Green  and  Bar- 
ren Rivera 

Hendriz,  Otho  G 

Henry,  Bei\jamin  F 

Heniy,  Jacob  A 

Henry,  W.  S  -_ 

Heurich,  Christian  .,- 

Hillhoose,  Thomas.-. _ — . 

Hollen,  James  H 

Homestead entries,  to  allow  renewal  of  abandoned 

to  limit  disposal  of  public  lands  to 

Hook,  George  W.  (sureties  of ) 

Homing,  Mary .«. . 

Horton,  Mrs.  R.  S 

Hosband,  Wilhelmina « -- 

Hospital  Corps.     {See  Army.) 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  to  pay  owners  of  buildings  burned  at 

Hot  Springs  Benevolent  Association,  granting  use  of  certain  lands  to 

House,  MattieW ._ : 

Hog  Island  Ledge,  Maine,  to  build  powder  house  on 

Hozier,  J.  E 

Hudson  River,  to  erect  light-house. on  Oyster  Beds  Shoal  in 

Humboldt,  Cal.,  to  erect  light  and  fog  signal  at 

Hunley, .  Archibald r^-_ 

Hunter,  George __ 

Hunter,  Harriet  C— _ 

Hunter,  Lottie  R _ 

Hynea,  Honora'T _ 

L 

Ice-boats,  to  provide  for  use  on  Potomac  River * 

Idaho,  providing  for  additional  justice  of  supreme  court  of. ^ .. 

on  bill  (H.li.  12411)  to  admit  as  State... 

Illinois,  authorizing  State  to  sue  United  States ._- 

Illinois  River,  to  allow  Litchfield,  Carrollton  and  Western  Railroad  to 

bridge 

Immigration,  to  regulate 

Import  duties,  to  reduce - - ... -j 

Inauguration,  making  appropriation  to  maintain  public  order  during 

Indian  reservations,  to  ^rant  Big  Horn  Southern  Railway  right  of  way 

through  

providing  for  division  of  Sioux 

granting  right  of  way  across  Yankton  reservation  to 
Yankton  and  Missouri  Valley  Railroad 

grauling  right  of  way  to  Forest  City  and  Watertown 
Railroad  across  Sioux  Reservation . . 
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Subject 


Indiaa  Territory,  granting  right  of  way  to  Fort  Smith,  Paris  and  Darda- 

nelle  itailway  through 

to   allow  Cherokee   Central  Bailroad  right  of  way 

through , 

to  allow  Deniflon  and  Washita  Bailroad  right  of  way 

through 

to  grant  right  of  way  to  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco 

Bailroad  through 

IndianB,  annual  appropriation  bill  for 

Grow  Reservation,  to  grant  Big  Horn  Southern  Railway  right  of 

wiqr  through . 

Peoria  and  Miami,  to  allot  lands  to 

Shawnee,  to  sell  certain  lands  of  the  Absentee... 

Bhoshones  and  Bannocks,  to  ratify  agreement  with 

Sioox  Beeerration,  to  grant  right  of  way  to  Forest  City  and  Water- 
town  Railroad  across 

to  divide  — _ -— - 

Whito  Earth  Beservation,  to  grant  right  of  way  to  Saint  Paul, 

Minneapolis  an 'i  Manitoba  Railroad  through 

Yankton  Reservation,  granting  right  of  way  to  Tankton  and  Mis- 

■DOri  Vall^  Railroad  across 

Internal-revenue  taxes,  to  amend  law  relative  to « 


Interoeeanic  canal,  declaratory  relative  to | 

In^)ector-General's  Department,  to  increase  army  branch  of  

Insurance  oompanies,  relative  to  deposit  of  securities  in  District  of  Colum- 
bia by . .« 

Irrigation,  to  promote,  in  New  Mexico -.. 

Isherwood,  Jessie * ^ — — 

Ives,  hauiBk  J »« 1 


VoL 


J. 


Jaekson,  Miss.,  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Peter  at 

JacksoD,  Sarah . 

James,  Waddy,  etal 

Jenner,  Thir»  8 

Jennings,  Frederick  8 - ^^-  — 

Jewell,  Mary  L , 

Johnson,  Charles... ... -. - . 

Johnson,  Sarah  A  ^ 

Johnson,  SueB 

John  A.  Planter  Post,  No.  82,  condemned  cannon  to | 

Jones,  Elisabeth  A _ 

Jones,  Erasmus  W 

Jmies,,  to  amend  laws  in  District  of  Columbia  relative  to 


City  Terminal  Railway,  to  allow  them  to  bridge  Missouri  River.. 

Keating,  Martin 

Kelley,  Robert 

Kennedy,  Margaret ^ 

Kennedy,  John  W 

Kennerly,  Florida.- 

Kentucky  Midland  Railroad,  to  allow  them  to  bridge  Kentucky  River  .. 

Kentucky  River,  to  allow  Kentucky  Central  Railroad  to  bridge 

Midland  l^ilroad  to  bridge 

Kentucky  Union  Railroad,  to  allow  them  to  bridge  Kentucky  Kiver 

King,  Harlan  E... 

Kingoa.  James  W 

Kinsley,  Mary  A 

Koonce,  George  .a . 

Ktetdler,  Charles  W - 
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Subject 


Labor,  invastigation  of  importation  of  foreign  contract  labor 

to  print  annual  report  of  Ck)mmiasioner  of 

troubles,  relative  to  strikes  and  lockouts  in  PennsylyanUi..- 

LAke  View,  IlL,  to  allow  city  to  erect  crib  in  Lake  Michigan ...... 

Land  districts,  to  create  additional  in  Colorado 

to  establish  additional  in  Nebraska ...  ... .  - 

Land  grants,  forfeiture  of  grant  for  wagon-ioads  in  Oregon . 

Lanigan,  Thomas ' —— 

LandLton,  Aaron  8... . 

Leayenworth  and  Platte  County  Bridge  Company,  to  authorize  them  to 

bridge  Missouri  Biver  at  Leavenworth... ...... 

Lehman,  Jonas . 

Legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses,  annual  appropriation  bill  for. 

Lidwell,  John  W 

Lien  certificates,  for  relief  of  holders  of,  in  District  of  Columbia. .... 

Lieutenant-General,  to  revive  ^rade  of 

Life-saving  stations,  to  establish  one  at  mouth  of  St  George's  Biver, 

Maine . ..• — ,.. . 

Lighter,  John  H.  (administptor) • 

Light-houses.    (See  Lights.) 

Lights.  (Note.— This  includes  light-honses,beacon8,beaoon-lightB,buoya, 
etc.    See  also  under  respective  names  of  localities. } 
Chicago,  to  erect  light-house  on  outer  breakwater  at  harbor  of..,.~. 

Coney  Island,  New  York,  to  erect  lif;ht-house  on .. 

Diamond  Shoal  off  Cape  Hatteras,  to  erect  light-house  on ..-..-• 

Great  Lakes,  to  erect  sundry  light-houses  on  the ..1.. . 

Hudson  Rjver,  to  erect  light-hoose  on  Oyster  Beds  Shoal  in . . 

Humboldt,  Cal.,  to  erect  light  and  fog-signal  at  ^.. . ..... 

Mississippi,  to  establish  lights  on  coast  of . ^ 

New  York  Harbor,  to  erect  li^ht-ship  at  wreck  of  steam-ship  Oregon  in. 

St  Catharine  Island,  Georgia,  to  erect  light-house  on 

Sandy  Hook,  N.  Y.,  to  place  light-ship,  with  fog-signal,  at 

Siuslaw  Biver,  to  erect  light-house  at  mouth  of ....^ 

limric,  John 

Lincoln,  Levi  M . .... ..........—. 

Lindsay,  David  M.  (administrator) 

Litchfield,  Carrolton  and  Western  Bailroad,  to  allow  them  to  bridge 

Illinois  River 

Littleton,  J.  M  -.. 

Lloyd,  George  W .... «... 

Lloyd,  William _. 

Lockwood,  Channcy  M.  (heirs  of) . . 

Logan,  William . ,. . 

Long,  Mary  A ., ' . 

Lumber,  to  amend  duties  on , 

Luson,  Milton ,.. 

Lyman,  Catlena 

Lyon,  Rebecca.. 

Lyons  and  Fulton  Bridge  Company,  to  allow  them  to  bridge  Mississippi 
River. . 
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McCauley ,  James ■.. 

McChesney,  M.  H 

McClain,  H.  Josie 

McClelland,  James  M 

McClenachan,  Sarah .. 

McDaniel,  Orin  R._ _ 

McDongall,  George  (legal  representatives  of) 
McGlade,  W.  J 
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Sahject 


-\. 


McKm,  Hannah 

McKenae,  Lewia 

McKinaey,  Alfred  T 

UcKni^t,  John  W 1 

McPhezMo,  Maria C. — 

Madison  BamckB,  New  York,  to  parchase  land  for  rifle  range  at 

Mano,  John r 

Mannwalf  Christian  — - 

Map  of  United  States,  resolution  to  print  edition  of  1887 . ^. 

Marine  Hoq[>i(al  Serrioe,  to  increase  salary  of  supervising  surgeon-general  of- 

Manhall,  Delia  W.. 

Martin,  WUliam 

Martin,  William  J 

Martindale,  John  A  — . 

Martinsburgh,  W.  Ya.,  to  erect  public  building  at 

Mates.    {SeeNavj.) 

Matthews,  Forman— ^ . 

Manlding,  Daniel  M — - '. 

Maya,  William  H  - 

Meade,  Richard  W 

Mearea,  Thomas  D.  (administrator) ^ 

Medals,  to  grant  to  surrivors  of  forlorn  hope  storming  party  at  Port  Hud* 


VoL 


MelTille,  George  W.,  to  reward  for  meritorious  services 

Membeiaof  Congress,  relative  to  allowing  clerks  to 

Merchant  marine,  to  pay  bounty  to  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade 

Metcal/,  James — 

Meteorological  instromenta^  to  provide  volunteer  observers  in  Signal  Serv* 

ice  with - - 

Military  Academy,  annual  appropriation  bill  for 

to  print  report  of  board  of  visitors  to  (1887) 

Military  Policsf"  of  United  States,  to  print  Upton's  report  on 

Military  reservations,  relative  to  purchase  of  Fort  Brown 

Military  and  naval  museum,  relative  to  establishing 

Millen,  Catherine ^ .— — . «., 

Miller,  Ezra  A 1 , . 1 

Miller,  Thomas - 

Mississippi  Biver,  Mississippi,  to  establish  lights  on  coast  of 

to  allow  bridge  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  across 

to  allow  Lyons  and  Fulton  Bridge  Company  to  bridge. 
MisBOoii  Biver,  to  idlow  Cleveland,  Saint  Louis  and  Kansas  City  Bailroad 

to  bridge 

to  allow  Kansas  City  Terminal  Bailway  to  bridge 

to  authorize  Leavenworth  and  Platte  County  Bridge 

Company  to  construct  bridge  at  Leavenworth  across  .. 

Mitchen,D.H 

Mitts,  Susanna - 

Monuments,  to  aid  erection  of  monument  by  Saratoga  Monument  Associa- 
tion   - 


Morrow,  W.  B — ......................... — ...^.. ...... .._._...... 

Morton,  Truman  A 

Mount  Vernon,  survey  for  road  to .. 

Muck-a-pec-wak-ken-zah  (Indian) 

Mnller»  Jnlianna 

Mnrdoek,  Susan  P 

Mnrphy,  Eliza * - . 

Murphy,  Samuel  tf 

Murray,  William  Vans,  relative  to  purchase  of  certain  manuscripts  of 

Myers,  Elizabeth - 

Myers,  Simon  P  —. 
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1 

4159 

3 

3960 

2 

3669 

1 
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Subject. 


Vol. 


{ 


N. 

National  cemetery,  for  road  to,  at  Dover,  Tenn . 

Naturalization,  to  amend  laws  for — ... « — . .., 

Nautilus  (steam-yacht) ,  to  provide  American  register  for 

Naval  Observatory,  resolution  to  print  annual  report  of  astronomical  ob- 
servations by — 

Navy,  annual  appropriation  bill  for -__ 

to  retire  certain  class  of  officers  in , 

to  regulate  pay  of  ensigns  in 

relating;  to  pay  and  retirement  of  mates  in . 

Nebraska,  to  establish  additional  land  districts  in 

New,  Elizabeth 

Newman,  Lucinda 

'New  Mexico,  to  admit  as  State 

relative  to  promoting  irrigation  in 

New  Orleans,  Natchez  and  Fort  Scott  ^Iway,  to  allow  them  to  bridge 
Bayou  Bartholomew 

Newport  News^  Va.,  to  erect  public  buildibg  at 

New  York  Harbor,  to  erect  light-ship  at  wreck  of  steamship  Oregon  in.-- 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  Company 

North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company 

Northrop,  Gertrude 

Notaries  public,  authorizing  customs  oaths  to  be  administered  by 

Nugent,  Margaret  M . » 

Nurses.    (£!!ee  Pensions.) 

Nutt,  Julia . • 

0. 


{ 


Oaths,  to  allow  customs  oaths  to  be  administered  by  notaries  public 

relative  to,  in  pension  cases - 

Oglesby,  R.C - - _ 

Ohio  River,  providing  for  survey  of '^ 

relative  to  constructing  bridge  at  Louisville  across 

O'Leary,  Cornelius 

O'Leaiy,  Daniel  V 

Omaha,  Fort  Dodge  and  Southern  Railroad,  to  grant  right  of  way  across  f 

Fort  Hays  military  reservation  to ,,  \ 

Oregon,  forfeiture  of  wagon-road  land  grants  in . ... 

Oregon  Paving  and  Contract  Company 

Osage  River,  to  allow  Chicago,  Saint  Louis  and  Galveston  Railroad  to 

bridge 

Otis,  George  E . , 


P. 

Paris  Exposition  (1889),  authorizing  the  Departments  of  the  Government 

to  make  exhibits  at 

Parish,  Elvira    

Parker,  David  S « 

Patterson,  James 

Pawnbrokers,  to  regulate  and  license,  in  District  of  Columbia 

Pawtucket,  R-  L,  to  erect  public  buildings  at | 

Peck,  Mary  B 

Pemberton,  Fannie 

Pennsylvania,  relative  to  strikes  and  lockouts  in . 

Penny,  Elijah  W 

Pensions,  annual  appropriation  bill  for  . _- 

to  increase  rates  of  in  certain  cases .. 

relative  to  oaths  in  coses  for 

granting  peusions  to  women  nurses 

Peoria  and  Miami  Indians,  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to 
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4024 
4145 
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3540 
3796 
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3865 
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3711 
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Sabject. 


Vol 


Peny.G.W.  (eatate) - - 

Penon,  LeoDaxd 

Peraoneas,  Mary 

Peteraoo,  Elizabeth  — — 

Phormapj,  regalatiDg  practicing  of,  in  District  of  Columbia 

Phillips,  JohnC- 

Phillipa,  O.  P 

Pifer,  Annie  May 

Pllkington,  Joseph  M , ,— ^ 

Piper,  Henry 

Platz,  Charles  A 

Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  to  establish  refage. station  at .. ... 

Polioe,  to  amend  law  regulating  appointments  on  police  force  in  District 

of  Columbia •- 

Plolock,  Nancy 

Port  Hndson,  to  errant  medals  to  survivors  of  forlom*hope  storming  party 

at - .- 


PorUaod,  Me.,  to  allow  city  to  build  powder  house  on  Hog  Island  Ledge. 

Port  of  delivery,  to  constitute  Columbus,  Ohio. . 

Port  of  entry,  to  make  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich 

Post,  Philips 

Potean  River,  to  amend  act  authorizing  Fort  Smith  and  Choctaw  Bridge 

Company  to  bridge... 1 

Potomac  River,  to  provide  ice-boat  for ..«. 

to  construct  a  counterpoise  battery  on 

Potts,  William  V 

Powell's  Miasouri  Volunteers 

Powers,  Sanh  J 

Ptatt,  Margaret 

Prescott,  Frances  H.  L 

Price,  Rodman  M 

Priest,  Matthews _ _ 

Post-Office  Department,  annual  appropriation  bill  for 

Postage-stamps,  to  allow  delivery  of  special-delivery  stamped  letters 

without  postage-stamp ».. 

Postal  laws,  to  amend,  in  reference  to  letters  bearing  special-delivery 

stamps  -- . 

Postal  service,  to  amend  law  relative  to • 

to  purchase  improved  street  letter-boxes 

to  allow  delivery  of  special-delivery  stamped  letters  with- 
out postage-stamp , 

Pablic  buildings: 
To  erect,  at — 


3810 
3600 
3774 
3707 
3933 
3892 
4168 
3574 
3891 
3805 
3651 
3751 

3910 
4073 

3706 
4119 
3679 
3786 
4080 

3560 
3647 
3678 
3916 
4049 
3819 
4020 
3748 
3761 
3664 
3922 

3632 

3632 
3870 
3860 

3632 


Altoona,  Pa 

Geological  Sorvey 

Greensborough,  N.  0 . 
Biartinsburgh,  W.  Va. 

Newport  News,  Va... 


{ 


Pawtacket,  R.  I,. 

Saint  Paul,  Minn.... , 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

To  increase  appropriations  for^- 

Detroit,  Mich , 

Pnblic  documents: 
To  print — 

Army  uniforms,  plates  illustrating... 
District  of  Columbia  health  report. .. 

Education  report 

Ezecntive  Departments  investigation 


{ 


3932 
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3713 
3539 
3542 
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Subject 


Pnblic  docnmentB — ^Continned. 
To  print- 
Labor  repoit «. •.•«..•—•••..., 

Map  of  United  States  (1887) 

Military  Academy  Visitors'  report  (1887) 

Military  Policy  of  United  States  (Upton's  report) 

Naval  Observatory,  annual  report  of  astronomical  obserrations.. 

Red  Cross  Association  report 

Public  lands,  to  limit  disposal  of,  to  homestead  entry 

to  allow  renewal  of  abandoned  homestead  entries 

to  withdraw  from  sale  certoin  land  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton Territory  

Public  parks,  to  establish  one  in  District  of  Columbia ; 

granting  lands  for  park  in  Saint  Augustine..- . 

Public  property,  to  amend  law  relative  to  disposition  of 


Q. 


Quaw,  Lydia  E 

Quincy,  III.,  to  amend  act  for  holding  United  States  courts  at. 


Railroad  presidents,  relative  to  meeting;  of «•«• • «... 

Railway  mail  service,  to  amend  law  relative  to .. 

Randolph  County,  111.,  to  grant  certain  lands  to . 

Rape  {see  also  District  of  Columbia),  to  amend  law  relative  to  punish- 
ment for  crime  of * 

Receivers,  prohibiting  oflScers  of  United  States  courts  being  appointed  as. 
Records  of  War  of  rebellion,  relative  to  unofficial  matter  published  in... 

Rector,  Henry  M 

Red  Cross  Association,  resolution  to  print  report  of 

Red  River,  to  authorize  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  and  Texas  Railroad  to 

bridge 

Red  River  of  the  Korth,  to  amend  act  allowing  dty  of  Grand  Forks  to 

bridge - 

Redmond,  Thomas — .-. 

Refage  Stations,  to  establish  station  at  Point  Barrow,  Alaska 

Revellett,  Peter ^ 

Revenue  laws.     {See  Import  duties.) 

Revised  Statutes,  to  amend  section  1014,  relative  to  fagitives  from 

to  amend  section  2805,  so  as  to  allow  notaries  public 

to  administer  customs  oaths.. 

to  amend  section  3749,  relating  to  disposition  of  United 

States  property 

to  amend. sections  3999  and  4001,  relative  to  Railway 

Mail  Service 

to  amend  section  6263,  relative  to  telegraph  lines 

Rhea,  John  L 

Rhodes,  John — .. 

Rhodes,  Martha 

Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad,  providing  for  final  settlement  of  trans- 
portation account  of 

Ridenour,  Newton  C • 

Rifle  range,  to  purchase  land  at  Madison  Barracks  for 

Bight  of  way,  to  grant  to  Big  Horn  Southern  Railway,  through  Crow  Res- 
ervation  

to  grant  Big  Horn  Southern  Railrosd,  acroes  Fort  Custer 

Reservation .— - 

to  grant  to  Cherokee  Central  Railroad,  through  Indian 

Territory 

togrant  to  Chicago,  Kansas  and  Western  Railw^,  through 
Fort  Riley  mUitary  reservation ... . ... — 


VoL 


3622 
3543 
3633 
3648 
3540 
3540 
3884 
3626 

4052 
3866 
3948 
3589 


4062 
3565 


4092 
3870 
3614 

3689 
3946 
4163 
4002 
3640 

3709 

3785 
3671 
3751 
3763 
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3870 
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4096 
4015 
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3985 
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3943 
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Subject. 


Beiit. 


Vol 


Eight  of  way,  to  grant  to  Denver  and  Bio  Giande  Bailroad,  across  '^leser- 

vation  for  cantonment  on  Uncompabgre  River 

to  grant  to  Forest  City  and  Watertown  Railroad,  across 

Sionx  Indian  Reservation ,.. 

to  grant  to  Fort  Smith,  Paris  and  Dardanelle  Railway, 

throagh  Indian  Territory 

gmntin<;  to  Hampton  and  Old  Point  Comfort  RaUroad,  at 

Fort  Monroe  — _ — - .. 


■{ 


to  grant  to  Omaha,  Fort  Dodge  and  Sonthem  liSailroad 
£rongh  Fort  fiays  military  reservation 

to  allow  Saint  Lonis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad,  thnmgh 

Indian  Territory 

to  grant  to  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railroad, 

through  White  Earth  Reser7ation 

ROey,  Thomas  F— 

Rising  Son  Masonic  Lodge - 

Rivets  and  harbors  (see  under  heads  of  respecttve  names  of  rivers  or  har- 
bors), annual  appropriation  bill  for « — ^ 

Robertson,  Judah  Touro 

Itobineon,  Harriet^H 

Rochelle.  J.  H • -- — — '- 

Rogers,  Jacob 

Rogers,  Oscar  K ^ 

Rohrback,  H.  B - - 

Roitsch,  Juliana 

Rose,  John  G ™ .— - 

Rosecrans,  William  S.,  to  appoint,  on  Army  retired  list 

Ronsscaa,  Maria  A — •- 

Rommel,  D.  G — _— — . 

Suah,  James . 


Sasger,  Mary ., 

Saint  Angnstine,  Fla.,  granting  hmdsfor  pablic  park  in , 

Saint  Catharine  Island.  Georgia,  to  erect  Ught-hoose  on 

Saint  Georges  River,  Maine,  to  establish  life-saving  station  at  mouth  of.. 

Saint  Louis  and  Mississippi  Transportation  Company 

Saint  Lonis  and  San  Francisco  Riailroad,  to  grant  right  of  way  through 

Indian  Territory  to 

Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  to  erect  post-office  building  at 

Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  RailrcMid,  to  grant  right  of  way 

through  White  Earth  Reservation  to _. 

Saint  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum,  District  of  Columbia 

Salmon  fisheries.     (See  Fish  and  lisheries.) 

Sanborn,  David  O 

Sanders,  Charles  G 

Sanders,  Christian ___ 

Sandy  Hook,  New  York,  to  establish  light-ship  with  fog-signal  at 

Saratoga  Monument  ^Vssociation,  to  aid  erection  of  monument  by 

SaoltSte.  Marie,  Mich.,  to  make  port  of  entry 

Sawtelle,  Charles  G _ 

Saylor,  John . . ........ 

Schaefer,  Leonard . ^ 

Schaffer,  William 

Schenk,  John . ,«.^ « 

Schneider,  Andrew . 

Schuler,  Charles . .-— . 

Scott,  William... _ 

Seal  fisheries,  on  investigation  of  fisheries  in  Alaska - 

Selbach,  Mary  A. _ 

Senate  stables,  to  purchase  lot  adjoining • ,.. ... 

H.Bep.  50-2 n 


4100 

3923 

384B 

4064 
3882 
3994 
4009 

4127 

3941 
4164 
4136 

3557 
3926 
3609 
3612 
3624 
3719 
4085 
3728 
3770 
3675 
3952 
3847 
3575 


3662 
3948 
3881 
3988 
4066 

4127 
3949 

3941 
3630 

374G 
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3691 
3G28 
3707 
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3670 
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39o8 
4048 
4097 
4001 
3977 
3642 
3883 
3682 
3908 
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.  Snlg'ect 


Shawnees.     (See  ln<fiana. ) 
SheridaD ,  Ireiib  Kacker — 

Sherman,  Jacob  S 

Shields,  James  M 

ShoshoDes.     (>r#  Indians.) 
Shrake,  Elizabeth ... 


VoL 


' 


{ 


Signal  kSenrioe,  to  increase  the  efiScienpy  of  the 

providing  meteorological  inatnimentBtoyoluntary  observ- 
ers in  • 

Bionx  Reservation.     {iSee  aUo  Indians.) 

To  divide - 

Sinslaw  iiiver,  Oregon,  to  erect  light-house  at  month  of 

Slocnm,  Abby  J 

Smalley,  Mary  W 

Smith,  A.  K--_. _ - - 

Smalls,  Robert,  contested-election  ease  against  William  Elliott.. J j. 

Smith,  Albert H..- 

Smith,  Elizabeth  (administnitriz) 

Smith,  Ellen - - 

Smith,  John  W ^ - 

Smith,  William... 1 . 

Smyth,  Adaline  A 

Snell,  Elizabeth  L 

Snyder,  Benjamin  E 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  public  buUding  at 

Special-delivery  stamps.    (See  Postage  Stamps.) 

Stacy,  Mary  H 

Stanton,  Aaron  (executor) - . 

Start,  John  H , 

Steamboat  inspection  servioe,  to  amend  law  relative  to  fees  of  inspectors 

Stevens,  Ck>nrad 4 — 

Stevens,  J.  M \ 

Stevens,  Mary  C — - — — — -. ««...—    .»-_-«--- -.  «— . 

Stokes,  William  B.,  eidl 

Stoneman,  George,  to  place  on  retired  list  of  Army 

Street  letter-boxes.    (See  Postal  service.) 

Strickland,  Jesse  H ,—  — . 

Strikes.    (See  Labor  troubles.) 

Subsidy.     (See  Commerce  and  navigation.) 

Subsistence  Department.    (See  Army. ) 

Sullivan,  Frank  J.,  contested-election  case  against  Charles  N.  Felton.. . 

Sullivan,  Mary 

Summers,  John 

Sundry  civil  expenses,  annual  appropriation  bill  for 

Supreme  Court,  to  provide  in  cases  involving  jurisdiction  of  lower  courts 

for  appeals  to 

Surerus,  Jacob , . 

Sutherland,  Helen . 

T. 


Tariff  Statistical  Bureau,  to  establish ....^ 

Taxation.     (See  Import  duties.) 

Teed,  Tbeodore.. - 

Telegraphs,  to  amend  law  relative  to  right  of  vray  to 

Terrell,  James  A 

Terri lories,  providing  for  admission  of  Arizona,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming  as 

States  - . w_. 

Tesson,  Joseph. 

Texas,  to  amend  law  relative  to  collection  districts  in. ^... 

Thatt-lier,  Frances 

Thompson,  Maiy .„^— .^..  -™ ..» ... .. —_.•.. 
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3959 
4019 

4007 
4018 
40b8 

4012 

3645 
3887 
'AS96 
3808 
3955 
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3817 
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3898 
4004 
35H0 
4047 
3715 
3545 

3822 
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4032 
3696 
3950 
4099 

4109 
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XIX 


Subject 


Thompson,  BiaryO. — — - 

Tliorn,  Msuy 

Thome,  Joim  D  .  

Tillery.  Nona  J - 

Tolly,  James  H 

TbwDS,  Charily  J.,  and  children 

Trade  combinations.    {See  Trusts.) 
Trusts,  testimony  taken  on  investigation  of 

TiyoD,  Sarah  A 

Tucker,  S.  H.,  etal 

Tnttle,  Elizabeth : 


U. 


Uniform  of  Army,  to  print  plates  illustrating 

United  States,  relative  to  disposition  of  property  by 
Utah,  to  admit  as  State - — - 


V. 


Van  Pyck,  Henry  H ^ - — 

Vans  Murray,  William,  relative  to  purchase  of  certain  manuscripts  from.. 

Vedder,  Rebecca D.. - 

Venezuela  Steam  Transportation  Company — 

'^cksbnrg,  Shreveport  and  Texas  Raikoad,  to  authorize  them  to  bridge 
Red  River  at  Shreveport j 


W. 


Wageley,  ICaxy  E 

Wagemann,  Charles 

Wagon-roads,  forfeiture  of  land  giants  in  Oregon  for 

Waite,  Chief  Justice,  M.  R.,  providing  for  a  bust  of  the  late 

Waller,  Orrin  F 

War  Department,  to  establish  bureau  of  harbors  and  water-ways  in 

to  regulate  certain  expenditures  in 

War  Claims.     (See  Claims. ) 

War  of  Rebellion,  to  pension  women  who  served  as  nurses  in 

War  of  Rebdlion  Records,  relative  to  unofficial  matter  published  in 

Ward,  Rowland 

Warner,  Edwin  W - 

Warren,  Mis.  G.  K 

Washington  Territory,  to  issue  ordnance  stores  to | 

Washington  and  Sandy  Spring  Railway,  to  incorporate 

Waters,  James 

Watson,  Laura  A.. 

Watta,  Keryah - .- 

Weaver,  Amiie  J ' 

Weed,  Matilda 

W^^man,  George — ... « 

Wemer,  Antonia 

Wells,  Ira - 

WeBt,Emah 1 

West,  Mary  K  (administratrix) » 

White,  I^diaK L 

White,  Theodore ™. , 

White  Earth  Reservation.    (See  Indians. ) 

White  River,  to  allow  Arkansas  Midland  Railroad  to  bridge L 

Whitman  County,  Wash.,  to  authorize  issue  of  bonds  by 

Whitney,  Mary 

Wilbum,  Geoige  W : 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  to  erect  public  buUding  at -1 1 

Williams,  Rhoda — ., 

Williams,  Stephen 
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3756 
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3589 
4156 


4112 
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3724 
3880 

3709 


3804 
3657 
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4063 
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3897 
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3603 
3660 
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3750 
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3736 
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4116 
3780 
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4140 
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3752. 
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Subject. 


Williamson,  Edward - — . 

Willson,  Calphnmia,  to  refer  to  Court  of  Claims  claim  of 

Wilmington,  Del.,  to  increase  appropriation  for  public  building  at . 

Wilson,  W.  W - ._. 

Wilson,  William  L - 

Wine,  Martha . 

Wisner,  Amanda  L ' . 

Worcester,  Frank  D 

Wolf,  Jacob - 

Wolford,  Frank - , 

Wood,  Warren  F - 

Woodruff,  William  O 

Worthin,  James  H ^ 

Wright,  Lovina . 

Wyoming,  on  bill  (H.  R.  12411)  toadmit,  as  State 

to  provide  an  additional  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of. 


VoL 


Y. 

f 

Tankton  Izldian  Reservation.     (iSee  Indians.) 

Tankton  and  Missouri  Valley  Railroad,  to  grant  right  of  way  across 

Yankton  Indian  Reservation  to — 

Yoder,  Noah  W.  (heirs) - - 

Young,  Harriet 

Young^s  Bay,  Oregon,  authorizing  Astoria  and  South  Coast  Railway  to 

bridge 

Z. 


Zahn,  Robert 

Zannuck,  Jacob 

Zentmeyer,  Christina  F 

ZoologiciJ  Park,  to  establish,  in  District  of  Columbia 
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Division  No.  2. 


Subject  of  reports  and  the  committee  from  which  they  come. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ACCJOUNTS— 

Clerks  for  members  of  Congress 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE— 

Annual  appropriation  bill 

Flax  and  hemp 

Gambling  ixk  agricoltoral  products . 

Irrigation  in  New  Mexico 

CJOMMITTEE  ON  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC— 
Heurich,  Christian 

C50MMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS— 

Canadian  officials . 

Deficiency  appropriations ™. 

District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill..-> 

Fortifications  appropriation  bill 

Internal-revenue  laws 

Legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill. 

Pension  appropriation  bill 

Sundry  civil  appropriation  bill .. 

tX)MMITTEE  ON  CENSUS— 

Census  bill ^ .' «... 

COMMITTEE  ON  CLAIMS— 

Adams,  J.  Harry ., 

Baldwin,  Alexander  W 

Beattie,  William  and  John 

Bumell,  A.  L . 

Casey,  Stephen . 

Crawford,  J.  A.,  &  Son 

Donaldson,  John 

Faran  &  McLean 

Fisher,  George  W 

French  spoliation  claims « . 

Griffith,  iMaurice  O 

Hallen,  James  H.,  etal , . . 

Hardin  County,  Ky ^ 

Hasbrook,  Charles  E 

Healy,  James .... 

Hellman,  M.  S 

Henry,  Jacob  A I... 

Hook,  George  W II-_. 

Hot  Springs  Reservation . 

Hozier,  J.  E * .,... .. I I I. 

James,  Waddy  T I— IIl'IIIIIIIIIIIIIl 

Kennedy,  John  W 1.-11111111111111 

Lockwood,  Chauncey  M J 

McDougall,  George I I.l Z 

McKenzie,  Lewis I I. 

Matthews,  Forman. 


Meade,  Richard  W ^ 411G 
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4005 
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Snbject  of  reports  and  Uie  committee  fiom  which  Uiey  come. 


COMMITTEE  ON  CLAIMS— Continued. 

Mitchell,  D.H 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad 

North  German  Lloyd  Steam-ship  Company  .. . ... 

O'Leary,  Daniel  V 

Otis,  George  K- . 

Parker,  David  H - - 

Post,  Philips 

Rector,  Heniy  M 

Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad 

Robinson,  Harriett  H - - 

Saint  Louis  and  Mississippi  Transportation  Company— 

Schneider,  Andrew 

Scott,  William 

Stokes,  William  B ^ 

Teed,  Theodore 

COMMITTEE  ON  COINAGE,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES-- 

Desii^s  for  coins « — - 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE— 

Bridges:  Arkansas  Midland  Railway 

Anniston  and  Cincinnati  Railroad ... 

Astoria  and  South  Coast  Railroad 

Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Galveston  Railroad.. 

Cleveland,  Saint  Louis  and  Kansas  City  Railroad 

Detroit  River -. 

Fort  Smith  and  Choctaw  Bridge  Company 

Henderson  State  Line  Railroad 

Kansas  City  Terminal  Railroad 

Kentucky  Midland  Railroad — — -^ 

Kentucky  Union  Railroad • - 

Leavenworth  and  Platte  County  Bridge  Company 

Litchfield,  CarroUton  and  Western  Railroad 

Lyons  and  Fulton  Bridsie  Company 

Mississippi  River  at  La  Crosse 

New  Orleans,  Natchez  and  Fort  Scott  Risbilroad 

Ohio  River  at  Louisville 

Red  River  of  the  North 

Vicksbuiig,  Shreveport  and  Texas  Railroad 

Columbus,  Ohio . 

Inspectors  of  steam-vessels - 

Lake  View,  111.. 

Life-saving  station,  CoquiUe  River 

St.  George's  River 

Lights,  Cape  Hatteras  - 

Coney  Island 

Great  Lakes . ..* 

Humboldt,  Cal - 

Mississippi . 

Oyster  Bed  Shoal 

Princess  Bay,  New  York 

St.  Catharine  Island  _. 

l^andy  Hook,  New  Jers^ 

Siufllaw  River . 

Steam-tender  on  Great  Lakes 

Point  Barrow  refuge  station 

Railroad  presidents'  meeting - 

SaultSte.  Marie 

Supervising  Surgeon-General  of  Marine-Hospital  Service 

Texas  collection  districts 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— 

Alley  in  square  288. ^^. __. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  .. . 

Building  associations.  - .^.. .— . —.—.—. 
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3639 
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Subject  of  reports  and  the  committee  from  which  thej  come. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA— Continued. 

Christ  Church - — 

Eckington  and  Soldien'  Home  Railroad . -.- 

Do , : 

Geoigetown  and  Tennallytown  Railroad . . 

Inauguration  Day . 

Inoorpoiating  laws - -«— 

Insuiance  companies' deposits . . ... ....... 

Jury  laws .-...— ^ ....— 

Mount  Vernon  road  ...;... . .. 

Pawnbrokers - 11 — — 

Pharmapy .— .— . ........ ..— -. — .. 

Police  courts .... 

Potomac  River  ice-boat . , . 

Rape . ...-,..-. ........ ..... 

Real  estate  assessments . . 

Real  estate  purchases ^ ... • 

iuTestigation... ^ -.- 

Rock  Creek  Park 

St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum ..«. 

Special-assessment  certificates ....... .............. 

Washington  and  Sandy  Spring  Railroad ..... 

COMMITTEE  ON  ELECTIONS— 

Smalls  t».  Elliott  : ... . 

SulliTan  vs.  Felton , — - 

oommhtee  on  expenditures  in  the  treasubt  depart- 
ment— 

Tariff  Statistical  Bureau 

COMMITTEE  ON  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT— 
River  and  harbor  expenditures  in ....... .. .. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS— 

Andetson,  GeoigeS . . 

Diplomatic  and  consular  appropriation  bill . 

Guano  Islands . .... 

Interooeanic  canals . . 

Do _ 

Paris  Exhibition 

Venezuela  Transportation  Company «... 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  CONTRACT  LABOR— 

Immigration .!   „ 

COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS— 

Annual  appropriatiQU  bill ^ 

Big  Horn  Southern  Railroad « 

Cherokee  Central  Railroad ^^. 

Denison  and  Wichita  Valley  Railroad 

Forest  City  and  Watertown  Railroad , 

Fort  Smith,  Paris  and  Dardanelle  Railroad. -.J — 

Peoriasand  Miamis 

Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad 

Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba' Railroad 

Shawnee  Indian  lands 

Shoehones  and  Bannocks ,^ 

Sioux  Reservation , .., 

Yankton  and  Missouri  Valley  Railroad . 

COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  DEPUEDATION  CLAIMS— 

Dorsey,  John  W .,--.. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INVALID  PENSIONS— 

Abbey,  Maria N ... ^ 

Adley,  Moses  W 

Akers,  John , . ^,  ., 

Alexander,  Sarah  J . «^. 

Army  nurses , I... 

Aah,  Reuben ^. 
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Sabject  of  reports  and  the  committee  from  which  they  come. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INVALID  PENSIONS— Continaed. 

Ayres,  Jaliett^  O.  H - 

Balser,  Annie — 

Barnes,  WiUiam ^ 

Barrett,  James  M —. -™— 

Boss,  Henry  V .. ... . * .- 

Bittcnger,  William. .......... ... — . 

Boden,  Sarah .— . ......... . 

Boyd,  J.  W 

Brasted,  Maria...... .. 

Bray,  James  B . . . : 

Bridges,  Jonathan  Y . 

Bristor,  Jane  B.  M . . 

Brown,  Nancy  B ... . 

Buchanan,  Catherine .. 

Bnckweller,  Fedolin 

Burgess,  George  H 

Burkett,  Margaret  A ..-- .. 

Carey,  Harriet , ^ 

Carpenter,  Philena  T . 

Carroll,  William 

Clayton,  Benjamin  F . . 

Clement,  Sarah  A . 

Clover,  Elizabeth . 

Coffin,  William  H 

Cole,  Betsy  E 

Colwell,  George 

Combs,  Irving  W . 

Combs,  John  W 

Corr,  John  H I.I . 

Crawford,  Caleb .        

Cronk,  William  V _ 

Cross,  Emily 

Crowder,  Bennett  J 

Carrin,  Valentine  M* 

DilJon,  John 

Downey,  William 11.11117111111^1 I 

Dnrand,  Margaret — ,. 

Datlon,  Alexand'er  F . 

Eckland,  John _ 

Edgeworth,  San?»uel  B  I.-IIII 

Edie,  Julia  M-. 

Edwards,  Ellen 

Farley,  AbigfMl 

Parr,  Ellen  Jj : 

Farin,  Jam'*s  S 

Fichter,  Ttieresa 

Fletcher,  ?,.  W 

Ford,  William _ 

Foster,  J]  ones  D .  _  

Fowler,  William IIIIII.-IIIIIIIII-,.IIIIII- 

Freeland,  John  J 

Freeman,  Julia  W  .IIIIIIII-^IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 
Frost,  James  M-.."IIIIIIIIII.IIIIIIII1IIIIII.IIII 
Fuller,  Isaac  D  ...  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 
GalIacher,John._^IIIIIIIII_IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Gaven,  Ester " I I I 

Gerashty,  PatricV^rillllllimilllllll— II— II. 

Gordon,  Louisa  M II 

Goudy,  Jacob  Jj:  

Gould,  Esther  ^HTHlllllllll^lZlllll. 

Gray,  Mary__.. IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Green,  Lymart  dIIIIIIIIIIIIIH-..IIIIIII I-  — 
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Subject  of  leports  and  the  committee  from  which  they  oome. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INVALID  PENSIONS— Continned. 

Greenya,  Melvina i- 

Griffith,  Minerva 

Groff,  Elizabeth  E 

Ha:irstick,  Anna 

Uamiitou,  Charles  S ^ 

Hand,  Ellen - 

Harper,  Elizabeth - —. 

Harper,  William — - ....... 

Harris,  Jennie - 

Harris,  Mary  Jane 

Harwood,  Joseph  H 

Hatfield,  Thomas  D 

Haworth,  J.  D . 

Heiser,  Joseph  H 

Hendrix,  Otho  G ^- 

Henry,  Benjamin  F 

Hortqn,  Mrs.  li.  S 

Hosband,  Wilhemina 

Honter,  Lottie  R , 

Hynes,  HonoraT . .... 

Isberwood,  Jessie . 

Ives,  Lanra  J «— 

Jackson,  Sarah 

Jenner,  ThirzaS 

Johnson,  Charles 

Johnson,  Sarah .. -— — -. ....... 

Johnson,  Sue  B . 

Jones,  Elizabeth  A - -- . - 

Jones,  Erasmus  W 

Kell3',4Jol)ert 

King,  Harlan  E 

Kinslow,  Mary  A 

Kreidler,  CharlesW -. 

Lanckton,  Aaron  S 

Lehman,  Jonas 

Limeric,  John 

Lincoln,  Levi  M 

Lloyd,  George  W  . 

Logan,  William 

Lyug,  Mary  >_ _ 

Lyman,  Catelena 

Lyon,  Rebecca  H ,__• 

McClain,  M.  Josie 

McGlade,  W.J 

McKee,  Hannah 

McKinscy,  Alfred  T 

Mcpherson,  Maria  C . 

Manwell,  Christian 

Martindalc,  John  A 

Maulding,  Daniel  M 

Mays,  Waiiam  H 

,    M^tcalf,  James*. 

Mewman,  Lucinda - 

Miller,  Catherine - 

Miller,  Ezra  A 

Mitts.  Susanna 

Monshall,  Delia  W 

Morton,  Truman  A 

MuUer,  Julinnna 

Mnrdock,  Hnsan  P : .._ 

Murphy,  Samuel  J .. ; 

MyeiB,  Elizabeth - , 
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Subject  of  reporto  and  the  committee  from  which  they  come. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INVALID  PENSIONS— Contmiied. 

Myere^  Simon  F .. 

Mykins,  Mary  A - «« 

New,  Elizabeth , 

Northrop,  Gurtmde 

Nugent,  Margaret,  Mis . . 

O'l^ry,  Cornelius 

Parish,  Elvira 

Patterson,  James 

Peck,  Mary  B 

Penny,  Elijah  W 

Person,  Leonard * 

Personeus,  Mary 

Peterson,  Elizabeth 

Pifer,  Annie  May 

Platz;  Charles  A ^ 

Polock,  Nancy 

Powers,  Sarah  J , 

Pratt,  Margaret ,_.. 

Quaw,  Lydia  E - . 

Rates  of  pensions _J-, 

Redmond,  Thomas . 

Revellett,  Peter •. 

Rhodes,  Martha 

Ridenour,  Newton  C •— . 

Rf^rs,  Oscar  K 

Roitsch,  Juliana 

•   Roussean,  Maria  A .... 

Rnmmel,  D.  G 

Rush,  James . 

Saegar,  Mary 

Sanders,  Charles  G 

Sanders,  Christian • 

Saylor,  John 

Schaefer,  Leonard 

Schuler,  Charles , 

•  Selbach,  Mary  A 

Sheridan,  Irene  Kucker 

Shields,  James  M -• 

Shrake,  Adam — 

Shuman,  Jacob  S i 

Sidwell.  John  W ^--. 

Slocumb,  Abbie 

Smalley,  Mary  W 

Smith,  AlbertH  — 

Smith,  Ellen 

Smith,  William - 

Smyth,  Adaline 

Snyder,  Benjamin  £ s.— , 

Stocy,  Mary  H 

Stephan,  Conrad 

Stevens,  J.  M 

Stevens,  Mary  C - 

Sullivan,  Mary .' 

Sutherland,  Helen 

Thompson,  Mary ^ 

Thompson,  Mary  C 

Thorn,  Mwy 

Tillery,  Nona  J - 

Tolly,  James  H _ 

Towns,  Charity  J 

Tryon,  Sarah  A 

Tattle,  Elizabeth  A - 
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Sabject  of  reports  and  the  oonunittee  from  which  they  come. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INVALID  PENSIONS— Continued. 

Vedder,  Rebecca  D 

WaggamaUf  Chailes • 

WaUer,  Orrin  F - 

Ward,  Rowland 

Warner,  Edwin  W 

Warren,  Mrs.  G.  K 

Watson,  LanraA...... — . 

Watts,  Meryah  _— — ■. 

Weaver,  Annie  J - .-. 

Weed,  Matilda 

Weggeman,  Geoige  .-^ 

Weiner,  Antonia , 

West,  Elijah 

White,  Lydia  K ^- 

White,  Theodore - - 

Whitney,  Mary 

Willbnm,  George  W 

Williams,  Rhoda 

Williams,  Stephen 

Williamson,  Edward * .„. 

Wilson,  W.  W 

Wine,  Martha  W 

Wolt;  Jacob ,, 

Wolford,  Frank  L 

Wood,  Warren  F .« 

Woodruff,  William  O 

Worcester,  Frank  D 

Worthin,  James  H .—.—.. •« 

Wright,  Lavinia 

Toder,  Noah  W 

Zahn,  Robert ^ ^ 

Zannuck,  Jacob.. —-.-.. 

OOMmTTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY— 

Appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court . . 

Circuit  courts — ^ 

Contagious  diseases 

Customs  oaths . 

Davidson,  Heniy  B - -— 

Fugitives  from  justice 

Geoigia  district  courts 

Illinois  claims 


Vol, 


Naturalization  laws ...^ . i 

Pension  iaaths - !— - i — 

Property  of  the  United  States J I -. 

Qnin(7,  ^ 

Receivers | . . 

Rochalle,  J.  H— 

Telegraph  right  of  way 

Tucker,  Sterling  H . . 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR— 

Eight-hour  law 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  TROUBLES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— 
Strikes  and  lock-outs .— . 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY— 

Bust  of  Chief-Justice  Waite - .^ 

Murray's  manuscripts 1... 

Port  Hudson  medals . 

Saratoga  monument 

COMMITTEE  ON  I  IBRARY  INVESTIGATION— 

Report  of  investigation -.  
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Sabject  of  reports  and  the  committee  from  which  they  come. 


COMMITTEE  ON  MANUFACTURES— 

Trusts  -— 

COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MAIKNE  AND  FISHERIES— 


Alaska  seal  and  salmon  fisheries 


Merchant  marine . . 

Nautilus  (steam  yacht) 

COMMITTEE  ON  MILITARY  AFFAIRS— 

Alden,  Warren  C 

Army  appropriation  bill 

Assistant  surgeons 

Rackof,  Frank  H 

}Mq  Horn  Southern  Railway — - 

Bonds  of  disbursinf;;  officers  .;.. • 

Brown,  John  R 

Chicago,  Kansas  and  Western  Railway ... 

Comdemncd  cannon  donations .. 

Counterpoise  battexy 

Crenshaw,  Peter 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway l 

Desertion  charges 

Foley,  J.  P 

Fort  Brown  Reservation 

Fort  Leavenworth  Reservation .. 

Fort  Monroe  Bridge . 

Fort  Washington . 

Fremont,  John  C 

Green  JohnC » 

Hampton  and  Old  Point  Railway 

Haslnn,  George 

H&ssler,  John  J,  S, .... 

Hastings,  Loren  W 

Hospital  corps 

Hundley,  Archibald 

Inspector-General's  Department 

Kins^on,  James  W 

McChesney,  Martin ,.. 

McDaniel,  Orin  R 

Madison  barracks    

Meteorological  instruments . 

M  ill tary  Academy  appropriations 

Military  and  naval  museum ..*- .... 

Miller,  Thomas -.^-..^ 

National  cemetery,  Dover,  Tenn 

Omaha,  Dodge  City  and  Southern  Railway. .. 

Portland  powder-house 

Records  of  War  of  Rebellion 

Riley,  Thomas  F.. 

Rosecrans,  William  S 

Sawtelle,  Charles  G __ 

Schenk,  John 

Signal  Corps 

Signal  Service . . 

Smith,  A.  R _ 

Stoncman.  George 

Strickland,  Jesse  H 

Subsistence  Doparrmont 

Washington  Territory  ordnance  accoont 
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Subject  of  reports  and  "Ac  committee  from  which  they  come. 


C50MMITTEE  ON  NAVAL  AFFAIRS— 

Annnal  appropriation  bill «■- r 

Engineers^  pay v 

Martin,  WUliam r. - 

Mates- --- 

Melville,  George  W  * 

Philadelphia  Naval  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 

Price,  Rodman  M 

Retirement  of  officers -— 

Rose,  John  G » 

COMMITTEE  ON  PATENTS— 

Evans,  RobleyD ^ 

Jennings,  Fredericks 

Robeiison,  JndahT 

Surems.  Jacob,  and  others . , . 

COMMITTEE  ON  PENSIONS— 

Alford,  Dorcas 

Allen,  Elizal)ethM 

Andros,  Robert  W 

Artificial  eyes 

Bailey,  Mary  A - ^- 

Baker,  Littleberry  W 

Barker,  Ann  G 

Biddle,  Emma --. — i. 

Boatright,  Alexander  M 

Brown,  John  J , 

Carlock,  .John 

Cook,  Vu  T_ 

Cooper,  Bennett 

Currou,  John 

Dally,  Abraham 

Elliott,  Valeria  B - - 

Fowler.  Sterne  H ^ 

Harnie,  Margaret  E • 

Harrison,  Walter  P 

Hawkins,  Williams 

Hayes,  Jonathan 

House,  Mattie  W 

Hunter,  Geoi^ 

Jewell,  Mrs.  M.  S 

Kennerly,  Florida ^ 

McClenachan,  Sarah 

Mann,  John * 

Martin,  William  J 

Muck-a-pec-wak-keu-zah,  Lu<^ ..- 

Powell^s  Missouri  Volunteers , 

Prescott,  Frances  H.  L .. 

Rogers,  Jacob 

Sanborn,  David  0 _. 

Schaffer,  William 

Smith,  John  W. 

SneU,  EliaabethL 

Starr,  John  H 

Thatcher,  Frances . 

Waters,  James.- 

Wells,  Ira — 

Willson,  William  L 

Wisner,  Amanda  L - 

Zentraeyer,  Christiana  F 

COMxMITTEE  ON  POST-OFFICE  AND  POST-ROADS— 

Annnal  appropriation  bill . ;. ^ 

Railway  Mail  Service . 
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Subject  of  reports  and  the  committee  ftom  which  they  come. 


COMMITTEE  ON  POST-OFFICE  AND  POST-ROADS -Continued. 

Spedal-deliveiN^  letters , 

Street  letter-boxes -. 

Washington.  D.  C.  (rent  of  building  for  post-office) 

COMMITTEE  O..  PRINTING— 

Army  nniforms — -—- — .—.... 

Astronomical  Observations > 

Board  of  Yisitors  to  Military  Academy . ^. 

District  of  Colnmbia  health  report ...  ... 

Education  report 

Executive  Departments,  investigation 

Executive  Departments,  useless  papeia 

Labor  report . . ^ 

Map  of  United  States. - ^ 

MUitary  policy  of  the  United  States _-. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences...* 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBIJC  BUi^DmOS  ANd'g^  

Altoona,  Pa^. .. / 

Detroit,  Mich . . ... . 

Greologiad  Survey  building ... 

Greensborough,  N.  C . 

Martinsburgh,  W.  Va 


Newport  News,  Va 


PAwtuoket,  R.  I J. 

Saint  Paul,  Minn • 

Senate  stables 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Wilkes  Bdrre,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del. - 

Zoologiod  park . .... 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LAND&- 

Andrews,  Christopher  C . .... 

Arkansas  debt . 

California  school  lands .. . 

Cayce,  William  H 

Colorado  land  districts . • 

Colorado  Springs 

Columbia  River  lands .. 

Disposal  of  public  lands . 

Fort  Sedgwick  reservation ..... . 

Homest^  entries . . 

Hot  Springs  Benevolent  Association ^ 

Mississippi  lands .. 

Nebraska  land  districts . 

Oregon  wagon-road  grants 

Randolph  County,  111 

Saint  Augustine,  Fla 

Toung,  Harriet 

COMMITTEE  ON  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS— 

Annual  appropriation  bill 

Ohio  River  survey 

Oregon  Paving  Company 

COMMITTEE  ON  TERRITORIES— 

Admission  of  Arizona,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming '.. 

Admission  of  Utah . 

New  Mexico . ,— . 

Whitman  County,  Wash 

Wyoming  supreme  court.i . 
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Subject  of  reports  and  the  eommittee  horn  which  they  come. 


VoL 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAR  CLAIMS— 

Alsbury,  Edward  P 

Appropriation  bill  for  war  claims 

Askew,  Allie  V i 

Beckwith,  George  H 

Best,  Elizabeth  Ann 

Citizens^  Bank  of  Louisiana 

ColviOf  James 

Flesschert,  Martha  E . 

Folsom,  Charles  A. ^ 

Gaither,  Varina  B 

Gallagher,  Charles 

Hall,  Warren. • - -^ 

Halliburton,  William 

Hedges,  Caroline  C 

Henry,  W.  S 

Hunter,  Harriet  C 

Jackson  (Miss.)  Roman  Catholic  church 1 

Keating,  Martin. 

Kennedy,  Margaret. .J 

Koonce,  George 

Lannigan,  Thomas 

Lighter,  John  H 1 

Lindsay,  David  M r 

Lloyd,  William 

McCanley,  James 

McClelland,  James  M , 

McKnight,  John  W — 

Meares,  Thomas  D . 

Morrow,  W.  B _ _ 

Murphy,  Eliza 

Nutt,  Julia  A 

Oglesby,  R  G 

Oregon,  ordnance  account « 

Pemberton,  Fannie 

Perry,  G.  W - 

Phillips,  JohnC , 

Phillips,  O.  P - 

Pilkington,  Joseph  M 

Piper.  Henry . 

Potts,  William  N - - , 

Priest,  Mathew  S 

Rhea,  John  L ^ 

Rhodes,  John 

Rising  Sun  Lodge 

Rohrback,  H.  B - 

Smith,  Elizabeth 

Stanton  &  Brandon 

Terrell,  James  A 

Thome,  John  D - 

Wageby,  Mary  E , 

Wadiington  Territory  ordnance  account 

West;  Mary  E 

Willson,  Oalphurnia 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  WASHINGTON  AQUEDUCT— 
Report  of  investifsation 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS— 

Ayres,  Henry 

Tkiriffbill  (report  on  Senate)  — 1 

Tariff  bill  (Breckinridge)  .__ — •- 

Tariff  bill  (McMillin) _. 

Timber ♦— .„ 

Van  Dyck,  Henry  H.,  and  others 
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Babject  of  reports  and  by  whom  made. 


ABBOTT,  JO. 
From  Committee  on  Naval  Jjfain, 
HartiD,  William 

ADAMS,  OEOBGE  £. 

Fnm  Oommittee  OTktJte  Judiciary. 

Illinois  suits  against  United  States 

Qnincy  (111.)  court 

ALLEN,  JOHN  M. 
From  OofMnittee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

St  Louis  and  San  Francisco  B.  B 

ANDEBSON,  ALBEBT  B. 
jpVom  Committee  on  Commerce, 

Bailroad  presidents'  meeting; 

ANDEBSON,  GEOBGE  A. 
Dram  Committee  on  the  Post-Offtce  and  Post-Boadi. 

Street  letter-boxes 

ATKINSON,  LOUIS  E. 

Frtm  Committee  on  the  Didriet  of  Columbia, 

Christ  Church,  District  of  Columbia 

Jury  law  in  District  of  Columbia 

Pharmacy  in  District  of  Columbia i 

BACON,  HENBY 
From  Committee  on  Manufactures, 

Investigation  of  trusts 

BAKEB,  CHABLES  S. 
From  Commiitse  on  District  of  Columbia. 

Beal  estate  purchases  in 

BANKHEAD,  JOHN  H. 
From  Committee  on  Pensions. 

EUiott,  Valesia  B 

BAYNE,  THOMAS. 

From  Committee  on  Biters  and  Harbors, 

Oregon  Paving  and  Contract  Company 

BIGGS,  MABION. 

From  Committee  on  Indian  Depredation  Claims, 

Doisey,  John  W  _>! 

BLANCHABD,  NEWTON  C. 

From  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

Annual  appropriation  bill... 

Survey  of  Ohio  Biver 

BLAND,  BICHABD  P. 

From  Commitiee  on  Alcoholic  Liquor  Ihtfflc. 

"Heurich"  resolution 

BLISS,  ABCHIBALD  M. 
From  Committee  on  Pensions, 

Alford,  Dorcas ... .... 

Allen,  Elizabeth  M 

Andrews,  BobertW .-.^.». 

H.  Eep.  60-2 m 
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Subject  of  reports  and  by  whom  made. 


BLISS,  ARCHIBALD  M.~G(mtiiiued. 
jpVom  Committee  on  PenHona, 

Artificial  eyes 

Bailey,  Hary  A 

Baker,  Littleberry  W 

Barker,  Ann  G 

Biddle,  Emma .....^.^«..«».. 

Boatright,  Alexander  M . ... .... 

Blown,  John  J 

Carlock,  John *.. — ........... 

CJook,  Zo.S 

Oooper,  Bennett 

Coixan,  John 

Dally,  Abraham 

.       Fowler^  Sterne  H 

Hanie,  Margaret  E , - 

Harrison,  Walter  P 

Hawkins,  WilHam 

Hays,  Jonathan 

Honter,  George 

Jewell,  Mary  L . 

Kennerly,  Florida 

McGlenachan,  Sarah 

Maun,  John 

Martin,  William  J 

Lncy  (Indian) 

Sanbom,  David  O 

Schaffer,  William 

Smith,  John  W ^ 

Starr,  John  H 

Thatcher,  Frances 

Waters,  James. 

Wells,  Ira - 

'     Wilson,  William  L — 

Wisner,  Amanda  L 

Zentmeyer,  Christiana  F ..... 

IVom  Committee  on  War  Claims, 
Gallagher,  Charles ^L...... 

BLOUNT,  JAMES  H. 
From  Committee  on  the  Post-Offlce  gnd  Post-Soads, 

Post-office  appropriation  bill 

Railway  Mail  Service — 

BOUTELLE,  CHARLES  A. 
P)rofn  Committee  on  Naval  Affaim, 
Retirement  of  mates  in  Navy... ....... 

BOWDEN,  GEORGE  E. 
jFVoia  Committee  on  Claims, 

BMbttie,  John  and  William 

Bumell,  A.  L 

Hozier,  J.  E 

James,  Waddy  T 

McKenzie,  Lewis 

Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad 

Teed,  Theodore.. « 

BRECKINRIDGE,  CLIFTON  R. 
From  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 
Dnty  on  lumber 

BRECKINRIDGE,  W.  C.  P. 
From  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Reduction  of  taxation,  etc -. 

BROWER,  JOHN  M. 

From  Committee  on  War  Cfnims. 

Perry,  G.  W.  (heirs  of) 

Thome,  John  D... ^... 
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Subject  of  reportB  and  by  whom  made. 


VoL 


BBOWNE,  T.  H.  B. 

jpyom  OmmiUee  on  Commerce, 
lafe-MTlBg  station  at  St.  Qeoxge  Biver,  Maine  — .. 

BBYCE.  LLOYD  8. 

F^rom  OommiUee  on  Commerce. 
Coney  Island,  New  York i^.—....— . 

BUTLEE,  BODEBICK  B. 
IVom  QmmiUee  on  Penaions. 

BogeESgJaoob « •.•^..•^••••».. 

Snell,  EUzabeth  L  — 

BYNUIC,  WILLIAM  D. 
fVom  OommiUee  on  Waifi  and  Means. 

Ayzea,  Heniy — — « -—•...».•—- ... 

Van  Pyck,  Henry  H.,  et  ol 

0HIPMAN,  J.  LOGAN 
J'VoM  Committee  on  ImmUdPensUma, 

Ayras,  JolietO.  H 

Bxay,  James  B — •••—....... — ... .. . 

Clayton,  B^  F. ...«*.......-. — ...... — ........ 

Cole,  Betsey  E — 

Edie,JaIiaM 

Freeman,  Jolia  W . — . .. — ... 

Fowler,  William 

Gray,  Mary . 

laherwood,  Jesede  .... . .............. 

MePheKSQO,  Maria  C 

O'Leary,  CbmeUiu . ~».. — 

Bogers,  Oscar  K .-  —  .. ... 

Small^,  Mary  W 

Smith,  WiUiam 

Snyder,  Bez^amin  E . 

Sutherland,  Helen 

Towns,  Charity  J.,  and  minor  children 

Warren,  Mrs.  G.K - 

WeineTi  Antonia ..  — .. .««. 

WhitttCTf,  Maiy .„ . 

OAMPBElX,  TIMOTHY  J. 
F^rom  OommiUee  on  Claims. 

Baldwin,  Alexander  W .^ 

Griffith,  Maurice  G ., 

McDoogal,  GeoTKB  (estate) 

BoMnson,  Harriet  H... 

Schneider,  Andrew . . .. 

CLEMENTS,  JUDSON  C. 
From  OommiUee  on  Appropriations. 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill............ 

CLABDY,  MABTIN  L. 
Frum  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Deputy  ooUecter  at  Sabine  Pass . . 

Chicsgo  light-house .<• ... .. 

Diamond  Shoal  light-house 

Great  Lakes,  steam-tender  for 

light-houses  on . 

Humboldt  light-house 

New  York  H^bor  light-house ........... 

Qysler  Beds  Shoals  light-house . 

Sandy  Hook  light-house.. ...... 

Stoam-Tessels  inspeations . 

Surgeon-General  Marine  Hospital 

COLLINS,  PATBICK  A. 
Drom  Committee  on  Judiciary, 
Notansa  public  to  administer  customs  oaths . ... 
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SubjcCct  of  reports  and  by  wl)om  made. 


OOMPTON,  BARNES 
From  Committee  on  District  of  Columbia, 

Baltimore  and  Obio  Itailroad  tracks ^^... ...... .... 

OOTHRAN,  JAMES  S. 

jFV-oih  Committrc  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Venezuela  Steam  Transportation  Company 

CRISP,  CHARLES  F. 
Drom  Committee  on  Elections. 

Smalls  v«.  Elliott - 

Frotn  Committee  on  tlommerce. 

Bayou  Bartholomew,  bridge  across 

Columbus,  Ohio,  to  make  port  of  delivery 

Cooea  River,  bridge  over—- 

Green  River,  bridge  over 

Illinois  River,  bridge  over . _.. 

Kentucky  River,  bridge  over 

Do 

Mississippi  River,  bridge  over 

Do 

Miasouri  River,  bridge  over ^ 

Do 

Do - ^— 

Ohio  River,  bridge  over 

Osage  River,  bridge  over 

Poteau  River,  bridge  over— . 

Bed  Riyer,  bridge  over 

Do 

Bt.  Catharine  Island,  light-house 

Young's  Bay,  Oregon,  bridge  over 

GROUSE,  GEORGE  W. 
From  Committee  on  War  Claims^ 

Priest,  Mathew  S - ^ 

CULBERSON,  DAVID  B. 
From  Committee  on  Judiciary, 

Davidson,  Henry  B ^ 

Rochelle,  J.  H , 

CUTCHEON,  BYRON  M. 
From  Cofnmittee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Alden,  Warren  C 

Backof,  Frank » 

Signal  Corps,  efficiency  of-. — ...' i 

DAVIDSON,  R.  H.  M. 
Drom  Committee  on  Library, 

Purchase  of  Vans  Murray's  manuscript.. ^ 

DAVIS,  ROBERT  T. 
From  Committee  on  Commerce, 

Mississippi  River  lights 

Point  Barrow  refuge-station _ 

Siuslaw  River  light-house 

DE  LANO,  MILTON. 
From  Committee  on  Pensions, 

House,  Mattie  W . 

DIBBLE,  SAMUEL. 
Drom  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds, 

Building  for  Geological  Survey 

Electric  lights  for  Capitol  Building 

Lot  acUoining  Senate  stables 

Zoological  park  in  District  of  Columbia . " 

DUNHAM,  RANSOM  W. 
IVom  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Lake  View  (111.)  water-works 
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^Babject  of  reports  and  by  ivbom  made. 


DUNN,  POINDEXTER. 

From  OommiUee  an  Merchant  Marine  ancL  Fisheries^ 

Fur-seal  fisberies  of  Alaska . ..... . 

Salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska .^ 

Btdam-ywchi  NaiUilua . ............... 

ENLOE.  BENJAMIN  A. 

.FVojfi  (hmmittee  on  Potl-Offlce  and  Pwt-BoadBi 

Washington  City  post-office  branch....^—. .... ...... 

FOBAN,  MARTIN  A. 

From  Committee  on  AppropriaiionSm 

Pension  appropriation  bill^ ; .........••.^••— ...... 

FORD,  MELBOURNE  H. 

From  OommiUee  on  Military  Affaire, 
Fort  Brown  military  reseryation . \.r 

From  Select  Committee  on  Investigation  of  Foreign  Immigration, 

Immigration  regnlatioDS ............ . 

FORNEY,  WILLIAM  H. 

From  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

In  temal-revenne  redaction .... ....... 

Legislative,  execntlTe,  and  judicial  appropriationa .... 

FRENCH,  CARLOS. 

F^om  CommUiee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Burgess,  George  H . 

Corr,  John - - -. 

Eckland,  John ... .. ...... 

^  Edgeworth,  Samuel  B ... 1 

Harris,  Mary  J ... ...—-.. 

Schaefer,  Leonard  . .... . 

Sullivan,  Mary . ........*.-.— ..-.-..—.••.-— . 

OALLINGER,  JACOB  H. 

From  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions, 

Alexander,  Sarah  J ; .... .... .... 

Boden,  Sarah • . . 

Brown,  Nancy  B .. — .... 

Coffin.  WUliamH --.,.-. 

Colwell,  George . . .. . 

Currin,  Valentine  M. .........  ......... .... 

Dillon,  John -— . ; . . 

Farr,  Ellen  B ... 

Fletcher,  S.M ^ .... 

Fuller,  Isaac  D.... .......... - .. 

Greenya,  Melvina .... ... ... . 

Harmon,  Joseph  H . ,. 

Johnson,  Charles .. .— 

Johnson,  Sarah  A^......— . ....... ..  — . 

Peck,  Mary  B...^ 

Person,  Leonard ;.— .. 

Smyth,  AdalineA . 

filtevens,  Mary  C . .. 

West,  Elijah ^. 

Wine,  Martha..w... 

Womenas  Army  nurses... . . 

Wood,  Warren  F... . 

GEAR,  JOHN  H. 

From  (hmmittee  on  Military  Affairs^ 

Blown,  JohnR . . 

Foley,  J.  P „ 

Green,  John  C .^ . . 

Haakin,  George . 

MiU^,  Thomas 

BtricUand,  Jesse  H ...— ...^....... . 
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Sn>£X  TO  SOUSE  BEFQBT& 


Subject  of  repoH*  im4 1^  wlMUft  JOtAi^ 


«««    ^ftm«Rfk  wMwi 


»»^»» 


•^W»««^»»"P««»^~  ^ai^**- 


»"*»«»««»«l^.«^  ^ 


GIFFORD.  OBCAB  a 
^om  Committee  on  Indian  A  fain, 
ForesI  City  and  Watertown  Bailroad.^^, 
Tanktoii  and  Missouri  Valley  BaiiroBd.....^..,.*..,^i,.^. 
JtLASS,  P,  T. 
JVom  Committee  on  Agriculture^ 

Flax  and  hemp  caltWation •».m«.^^^,rc><t-.«.«*<r<-««i 

Fatnrea  in  agricaltnral  prodncts..^^.^.«^^«,.„««,^n..»»*-.< 
GROUT,  WILLIAM  W. 
From  Committee  on  District  of  Columbia, 

Pawnlm>ker8  in  District . <«^*-ri.. 

Special-aaseasment  lien  certificates «w 

GUENTHER,  RICHARD. 
Frotn  Sehct  Committee  on  Investigation  of  Forei^  fymiffnUitm^ 
Regulation  of  immigration  (minority  vitwa)  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^.^ 
HARE,  8XLA3. 
From  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
Dennison  and  Washita  Valley  Railroad. 
HATCH,  WILLIAM  H. 
From  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Agricultural  appropriations  bill 

And  lands  in  New  Mexico 

HAYES.  WALTER  L 
From  Committee  on  Accounts, 
Clerks  to  Senators  and  Representatives...^^.^^^*^^^...,^.^ . 
HEARD,  JOHN  T. 
From  Committee  on  District  of  Columbia, 

Alley  in  square  No.  208.  District  of  Columbia .••,^* 

HEMPHILL,  JOHN  J. 
From  Committee  on  District  of  Columbia^ 

Directors  of  stock  companies ... ^«««««^^.«««n«i, 

Inauanoe  companies^  deposits ^ ^ ^... ^^^ 

Mutual  loan  associations-. ,.^..,,«^«...«. ,.^* ,«.^. 

Polioe  court  trials  by  jury..^.^.-,. ..---,«,^ 

Proteotion  of  girls... ^ ^^^^ ,— , 

Punishment  for  rape..« ,«....— ^..^. ,. ,^~.. 

Real  estate  purchases  in  District.. „.^i — „.^ ^.-^. — ,«..„ 

Rock  Creek  public  park...,..,...^^.. .,..<,. ....^ ^...•... 

St.  Vincent's  Orplum  Asylum..^  ^-.. ....^...^,^,. ...... 

Securing  public  order  during  inauguratioo, — r—-- .•.•i— * — ^.^^.,*. 
HENDERSON,  JOHN  B.         \ 
From  Committee  on  Judiciary, 

Fugitives  from  justice,.. — ,.*,..• r. 

HERBERT,  HILARY  A. 
From  Committee  on  Jfaval  Affairs, 
Appropriations  for  naval  service.. «...•.,•»..,, ...^^  •«....,,^^«.«. 

Pay  of  ensigns  in  U,  S.  Navy.,.^......,^, ..,—.- .^.,.p..*..««^.,^ 

HERMANN,  BINGER. 
From  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 

Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  public  lands. ^.,,w«... ^ 

HIESTAND.  JOHN  A. 
From  Committee  on  War  Claims, 
Kennedy,  Margaret  .—,-,. — .— .— .-^^,^^^*.— ..«.,^,»,«-,^.„^ 
HOLMAN,  WILLUM  S. 
JPh>ffi  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 

Cayoe,  W.H , ,.-.,•.«. 

Disposal  of  public  lands -.,..«•.. ^. ,.» 

Oregon  wagon-road  grants ^ ^-,,--^ . . 

From  Special  Committee  on  Congressional  Library  Building  Investigftt^ot^ 
Investigation  of  oonatruction  of  building  for  Library  of  Congr^sa-.*^ 
HOOKER,  CHARLES  E. 
From  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Crenshaw,  Peter — .., 

Hospital  Corps  of  Army ^_ 
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Subject  of  reports  imd  by  whom  mad«. 


HOOKER,  CHABLESR— ContiniiecL 
From  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Inepector-General's  Department . «»*.• 

Kil^,  Thomaa  S .- 1 

Stoneman,  General  6eoi||;e — ,. 

HUNTER,  W.  GODFREY. 
JWmr  CknmniUee  on  Invalid  Pensiona. 

BuBM,  William • 

Dntlon,  Alexander  P  ., - .-• 

Fvin,  James  S 

Gallagher,  John — - 

Gerathy,  Patrick 

Goiidon,  Lonisa  M 

Harper,  Elizabeth... - 

Harper,  William  - 

HortoQ,  H.  S...^.«......  .................... . ...««., 

Johnson,  Sue  B  •«. — 

LooigtIfoiyA - -, . •«....... 

EevcUett,  Peter 

Thorn,  Mary . 

Williams,  Stephen - 

Wdllbrd,  Frank  —J •• , 

HUTTON,  JOHN  R 
F^rom  Cbimmttee  on  PensionSm 
Powell's  Battalion 

JACKSON,  OSCAR  L. 
fVom  OomwMee  on  PMic  Lands, 
Debt  of  Arkansas .— — •-. 

JOHNSTON,  THOMAS  D. 
jFVom  Committee  on  IMblic  Buildings  and  Qrounds, 
Public  building  at  Greensboroogh 

KERB,  DANIEL. 
From  Qmmittee  on  Qaima, 

Aveiy,  Hiram . ^™..- 

French  rooliation  claims — • — -. — 

•  Hollen,  James  H . . •-— .- ^— — 

Jeasen,  Joseph ™.— ^™— . - 

LAFFOON,  POLK. 
Fhm  Committee  on  Expendiiwrea  in  the  War  Department, 
Expenditures  in  the  War  Department • 

LA  FOLLETTE,  ROBERT  M. 
From  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
Shoshones,  Bannocks,  and  Sheepeaters  (Indians) 

LAIDLAW,  WILLIAM  G. 
FV-om  Committee  on  Claims* 

O'Leaiy,  Daniel  V 

Stokes,  WilHam  B , ... 

LANE,  EDWARD. 
/Vom  Ommittee  on  Invalid  Pensions^ 

Bass,  Henry  V . « .... «— .»^. 

Carroll,  William ^.- 

Combs,  John  W— ^ .-J 

Crawfbrd,  Caleb . . 

Cronk,  William  V ^ 

Ooudy,  Jacob  E . 

Haarstick,  Anna ..—.  •- 

Heniy,  Benjamin  F . ... ... ..«-«.™ — — 

Hunter,  Lottie  R 

Lyman,  Catlena 

Maulding,  Daniel  M 

Mewman,  Lucinda 

Matts,  Susanna  --. 

Paisoneasy  Maiy .... ^ ^ 
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Subject  of  reports  and  by  whom  made. 


LANHAM,  SAMUEL  W.  T. 
From  CommiUee  on  Claims. 

Crawford,  J.  A.,  &8oiis ..... — 

Donaldsoo,  John 

Rector,  Henry  M . 

LAWLER,  FRANK 
From  Committee  on  War  Ctaima, 

Flcschert,  Martha  E . - 

Folflon,  dharlea  A . 

Henry,  W.  S 

Hnnter,  Harriet  C 

Keating,  Martin 

McGanley,  James .. . .— - — 

Murphy,  Eliza . 

Pemberton,  Fannie . . 

Phillips,  JohnC : 

Rising  San  Masonic  Lodge - 

WUlson,  Galphnmia 

LKIS,  ^r  •  H.  F. 
From  Committee  on  District  of  Columbia, 

Ice-boats  for  the  Potomac  River.. - 

Road  from  Aqueduct  Bridge  to  Mount  Vernon I 

LYNCH,  JOHN. 
From  Committee  on  Invalid  F&isions, 

Bittinger,  William 

Clement,  Sarah  A 

Ford,  William  ._ 

MACDONALD,  JOHN  L. 
jFVom  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 
Andrews,  Christopher  C : ., - 

MAISH,  LEVL 
From  Committee  on  Military  Affajrs, 

Abemethy  Post,  No.  48,  of  Iowa - ^.— 

Condemned  cannon .«... . ..——-- - - 

Fort  Custer  military  reservation 

Fort  Riley  military  reservation  _- — -. 

General  Lander  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  of  Lynn,  Mass. 

Hampton  and  Old  Point  Comfort  RaUway  Company 

Hotel  at  Fort  Washington,  Md 

Iron  bridge  at  Fortress  Monroe 

John  A.  Platner  Post,  of  Indiana . - 

Leavenworth  Water  Company 

National  cemeteiy  at  Dover,  Tenn 

Omaha,  Dodge  City  and  Southern  RaUroad  Company.. 

Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  in  Washington  Territory 

Records  of  the  Rebellion 

Rifle  range,  Madison  Barrackrj,  New  York 

Scheuck,  John . . 

Soldiers'  Monument  Association  of  Waterville,  Me 

MANBUR,  CHARLES  H.— 
From  Committee  on  Claims. 

Farran  &  McLean . . •, 

French  spoliation  claims 

Hasbrooke,  Charles  F -I-I-I-— I I 

Hook,  George  W.,  snretie  *  ofminimillllllll 

Hot  Springs  Mountain  reservation 

Lockwood,  Chauncy  M.,  i  representatives  of . 

Mathews,  Forman,  and  D  avid  S.  Parker 

Mitchell,  David  H 

Saint  Louis  and  Mississip-  pi  Transportation  Company . * 

MASON,  WILLIAM  E. — 
From  Committee  on  Claims, 
Kennedy,  John  W- ^^ ^^ 
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Snlgeet  of  leports  and  bj  whom  made^ 


MATSON,  COURTLAND  0. 
From  Committee  on  Invalid  Fensiona, 

Akers,  John ;-— 

Bachanan,  Catherine . ..... . . 

Crowder,  Bennett  J  ...... ..........^..-.. . 

Dowdney,  William : ... . . 

Daiand,  Margaret . . 

Foster,  James  D .. • ....... 

Friedland,  John  J • ••....•..•.. .... .- 

Heiser,  Joseph  H . ....^ ......... ..« . 

Hoshand,  Wilhelmin» 

King,  Harlan  £ . .... 

Lloyd,  George  W ...... -....-.. 

Lyon,  Bebeoca  H . *-. 

llannwal,  Christian .. . , 

New,  Elizabeth , 

Flats,  Charles  A - w.. 

Pratt,  Margaret ^ 

Boossean,  Maria  A ^-- 

Shields,  James  M . - 

Tolly,  James  H - — 

Weed,  Matilda 

Williamson,  Edwud - 

McADOO,  WILLIAM 
Drom  Committee  on  Nacal  Affaire, 

Naval  Post  No.  400,  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepnblic ....... 

Price,  Bodman  M .—.—... . - 

Bose,  John  G — — - - ^ 

kcCBEABY,  JAMES  K 
From  Committee  on  Foreigm  JffiUra. 

Cotitiol  of  interooeanie  eanalfl . ...^.. ..........  i 

Diplomatic  and  consolar  appropriations ;..... 

McCULLOGH,  WELTY 

From  Committee  on  Claims. 

Hellman,  M.  8 . 

Scott,  William 

McBENNA.  JOSEPH 

Ihnn  Coainitiee  on  PMie  Lands, 

Mineral  lands  in  Galifomia ^.. . .. ^— ; 

McMILLIN,  BENTON 

From  Conmitlee  on  Merehani  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
Merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  foreign  trade . 

From  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Bedaction  of  taxation , .... . ; ;. ... 

McBAE,  THOMAS  C. 

From  Committee  on  the  PubHe  Lands. 

Arkansas  debt ... ........ ...... ^^- 

Homestead  entries ; 

Hot  Springs  Benevolent  Association . . • 

MIU^,  BOGEB  Q. 

F^rom  Committee  on  Wajfs  and  Means, 

Senate  amendment  to  tariff  biU . . - 

MOBRILL.  E.  W. 

From  Committee  on  InvaKd  Pensions, 

Abbey,  Maria  N . 

Adley,  Moses  W 

Balaer,  Annie 

Bristor,  JaneB.  M 

Carpenter,  PhilenaT . 

Increase  of  pensions  in  certain  cases ........ 

Keely,  Bobert ^ 
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Subject  of  reports  and  bj  whom  made. 


HOBBtLL,  E.  W.— Ckintinned. 
Fnm  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions, 

Lidwell,  John  W  ..« 1.. 

licKlMey,  Alfred  T -. 

liillen,  CSatheriDe 

Htupbj,  SomaelJ - - 

Pftttonon,  James . 

TBtiOk,  Elvira 

Fmrnj,  Eiyah  W 

Plfer,  Amue  May .•.. — •^•«— 

PcitodKy  Nancy 

Baah,  Jatues . . - — . 

Baeger,  Maiy.... — • 

Bchuler)  Charles - 

Sberldati,  Irene  Bncker « «^ 

Stavwuiy  J.  M..«.— .......... —...•---•.-... — ..........  .....A 

Tryon,  Saxah  A - 

Waaar,  Edwin  W - 

WatMMiy  Lania  A -. ► 

Weggeman,  Qwrgo , 

Woroeater,  Frank  D .— — 

Worthin,  James  H 

Zannnck,  Jaoob... — .- 

MOBBOW,  WILLIAM  W. 
.FhMa  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Paris  Exposition  of  1889 • — 

HEAI^  JOHN  B. 
From  OommUee  on  Fublie  Buildings  and  Orounds, 
SonthBcnd,  Ind-. 

NEWTON,  CHEBUBUSOO. 
F^rom  Cmmttee  on  Public  Buddings  and  Grounds, 

Detroit,  Mich * . 

Saint  Paul,  Minn 

GATES,  WILLIAM  C 
jFVom  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Naturalization  li^ws  of  the  United  States  ...^.......^...^ . 

O'NEAL,  JOHN  H. 
F^rom  Committee  on  Elections. 
Snllitan  w.  Felton * 

F^rom  Committee  on  War  Oaims. 

Oolvin,  James .... .*•.•—»..• . .. 

O'NEILL,  CHABLES. 
li'om  Committee  on  Library. 

Bast  of  Chief  Justice  Waits 

O'NEILL,  JOHN  J. 
I^rom  Comttnttee  on  Labor. 

Eig^t-honr  law ••^.^^. .•..•^....•. 

PAYSON,  LEWIS  E. 
Fi-om  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 

Lands  to  Denver  for  cemetery ........ ......... 

Lands  in  Bandolph  County,  HI .. 

Land  to  Colorado  SprinsB .... ........ 

PEEL|  SAMUEL  W. 
From  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Big  Honi  Southern  Bailroad  Company -. -, 

Fort  Smith,  Paris  and  Dardanelle  Bauroad  Company 

Indian  appropriation  bill _- — — ., 

Beservation  of  Sioux  Indians  in  Dakota - — 

PEBKINS,  BISHOP  W. 

Che«riree  Central  Railroad  Company 

Shawnee  Indian  lands  in  Kansas 

United  Peoria  and  Miami  Indians 
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PHELAN,  JAMES. 
From  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Bridgf)  a4;ro9S  Petroit  River  at  Detroit,  Mich  _-♦. 

Bridge  acros9  White  Biver  at  Aberdeen,  Ark 

PIDCqCK.  JAMES  N. 
:  i'VtMii  Oomnittee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Bnrkfttt,  Maigaret  A . — ^ • ''•" 

Halfldd,  Thompaon  D 

Mnllflr,  Jnlianna — .- 

White,  Imlia  K 

Woodmfl;  William  O 

RANDALL^  SAMUEL  J.  ^ 

From  Osmmittee  on  ApproprioHons. 

Intwnal-reTenae  laws • 

Invitation  to  memben  of  Canadian  Parliament _ 

Snndsy  civil  appropriation  bill ............ ... — .-.. 

BATNEB,  ISADOB, 
From  OmwdtUe  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
GiUMO  islands - «-—...—-.—.—-———«-—————— 

BICHARD80N,  JAMES  D. 
From  Committee  on  Printing, 

AjBtememical  observations 

OoBiBraaGe  of  Bed  Crofs  Association...... 

Melbod  of  business  in  Executive  Departments 

Military  policy  of  the  United  States.. 

Report  of  Board  of  Visitors  to  Mllitaiy  Academy 

Reportof  Commissioner  of  Education 

RepQCt  of  Commissioner  of  Labor ^ 

Beport  of  health  officer  of  the  District  of  Cblumbia ., 

Report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (1887) 

Uuiform  of  the  Army ' . , 

Unltad  States  map 

Uaekv  papers  in  Executive -Departments.  ....^ 

ROCKWELL,  FBANCIS  W. 
From  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Diploma  to  Capt.  George  S.  Anderson .. .....••....•... 

BOGEBSi  JOHN  H. 
From  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

Appeals  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court . 

Curat  court  powers . . 

Ttaeker,  S.  H.,  and  others  • , . ..•.. 

BOMEIS,  JACOB. 
From  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Beat  estate  in  the  District  of  Columbia ; 

BOWEm  JONATHAN. 
Fhm  CmmUtee  on  the  District  of  Cbhilkhiai 

Eokington  and  Sdldien'  Home  Bailroad  Company ..... ..« | 

Georgetown  and  Tennallytown  Bailway *..—..«.,. 

WashinKton  and  Sandy  Springs  Bailway  Company ••..^. 

RXTS8ELU  JOHN  K 
From  <&«  Committee  on  Pensions, 
Praaoett,  Frances  H.L ... —.—«—.. 

8AWYEB,  JOHN  G. 
F^rom  Omnmittee  on  Invalid  Pensions, 

Aab,  Reuben .— -.•„....,,,-^..„^.-»» 

Barrett,  James  M , 

Beyd,  J.  W 

Blasted,  Maria -....^ 

Glover,  Elizabeth , 

Edward,  Ellen _ 

•     Farley,  Abigail , 

QosOd,  Esther :.... 
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SAWYER,  JOHN  G.— Continned. 

i>ofit  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions,  , 

Green,  Lyman  D .  —  -'—.——- 

Griffith,  Minerva 

Hamilton,  Charles  S 

Homing,  Maiy . 

Jenner,  ThirzaS-— — . ;- 

Jones,  EraamnsW ; . - 

Lanckton,  Aaron  S 

Lehman,  Jonas .— - . » 

Manshall,  Delia  W ^ 

Mays,  William  H 

Metodf,  James 

Morton,  Truman  A 

Mykins,  Mary  A . . 

Northrop,  Gertrude . 

Nugent,  Margaret  M 

Powers,  Sarah  J ». ^ 

Quaw,  LydiaE 

Roitadi,  Juliana * 

Shrake,  Elizabeth 

Staci^y,  Maiy  H a .„ 

Thompson,  Mary  C 

Tuttle,  Eliaibeth _ 

Vedder,  Rebecca  D 

Walker,  Orin  P 

Ward,  Rowland 

Watts,  Meryah . .. . «. . 

White,  Theodore 

BAYERS,  JOSEPH  D. 

jPVom  CommUtee  on  Appropriations, 

Deficiency  appropriation  bill 

Fortification  appropriation  bill : 

(Senate  amendmoits) - — - 

BENEY,  GEORGE  E. 

From  Committer  on  the  Judiciary, 

Naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States  (Part  2) ..^ 

BHAW,  FRANK  T. 

jPViom  Oommittee  on  Claims, 

North  German  Lloyd  Steam-ship  Company 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad ... 

SIMMONS,  i\  W. 

From  Committee  on  Claims. 

Adams,  J.  Harry.— .-..——.... -«-.-. -.— ^^ 

Casey,  Stephen .. .*. «^. 

Fisher,  George  W .1 

Otis,  George  K ^ 

•fiOWDEN,  WILLLA.M  H. 

Ftom  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Orounds, 

Altoonai  Pa. i 

Martinsburgh,  W.  Va ^ 

Newport  News,  Va • i. | 

Pawtuckot,  R,  !..;..« ^ -f 

WHkesBarre,  Pa _ 

Wilmington,  Del 

8PIN0LA,  FRANCIS  P. 
From  Committee  to  Investigate  Importation  of  Contract  Labor. 

To  reguhite  immigration  (Part  3) - ,- 

From  Committee  on  War  Claims. 
tk)unterpoise batteries,  Potomac River-^.^... 
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SPINOLA,  FRANCIS  P.— Continued. 

From  Cmnmittee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Fremont,  John  C— 

Lieatenant-geneial  of  the  Army 

Powder-house  on  Hog  Island  Ledge 

Rosecrans,  William  S 

Sawtelle,  Lieut.  CoL  Charles  G 

SPOONER,  HENRY  J. 

From  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Coombs,  Irvin  W 

Frost,  James  M r 

Groff,  Elizabeth 

Hand,  Ellen r- — - 

Haworth,  J.  D — -^— . 

Hendrix,OthoG - — 

Ives,  Laura  J — 

Miller,  Ezra  A — r- 

Murdock,  Susan  P — - — 

Ridenour,  Newton  C 

Rhodes,  Martha r 

Rummel,  D.  G 

Slocomb,  Abby  J ----. 

Smith,  Albert  H 

Smith,  Ellen 

Weaver,  Annie  J 

Williams,  Rhoda.... .— — -< 

Wright,  LoTina -.— — 

SPRINGER,  WILLIAM  M. 

From  Committee  on  the  Territories, 
Admission  of  Arizona,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming 

New  Mexico 

Supreme  court  of  Wyoming 

STAHLNECKER,  WILLIAM  G. 

From  Committee  on  the  Library. 

Forlorn-hope  storming  party 

Monument  at  Saratoga,  N.  T 

^STEELE,  GEORGE  W. 

From  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 


Rept.|  Vol. 


■ 


Desertion. 


Grade  of  office  in  Subsistence  Department  of  Army 

McChesney,  M.  H 

McDaniel,  Orin  R 

STEWART,  JOHN  D. 

From  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Amendment  to  Revised  Statutes....^ 

District  court  of  northern  Greoi^ia 

Oaths  in  pension  and  other  cases 

Preventing  the  introduction  of  contagious  diseases. 

Section  5253  of  the  Revised  Statutes 

STOCKDALE,  THOMAS  R. 
'     From  Committee  on  tfte  PiMie  Lands, 

Additional  land  districts  in  Nebraska 

Wagon-road  grants  in  Oregon 

From  Committee  on  War  Claims, 

Morrow,  W.  B .* 

Nutt,  Julia  A i 

r        Phillips,  O.  P « 

Roman  Catholic  church  of  Jackson,  Miss 

J8T0NE,  WILLIAM  J.  (Ky.) 
From  Committee  on  War  Claims,  ' 

Alsbury,  EdwardS ..., 

Askew,  Allie  V.  (administratrix) I 
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STONE,  WILLIAM  J.  (Ky.)-Continued. 
^Wmm  CommiUee  on  War  Claims, 

Beekwith,  George  H 

Best)  Elizabeth  Ann... 

Brandon,  James  0.  (exeentor) ..... ... 

Olaime  allowed  under  aot  of  July  4, 1864 

Gaither,  VamaB 

Hall,  Wanen 

Halliburton,  WUliam  H.  (administntor) 

Hedges,  Oaroline  0 

Koonoe,  George ^— ..-., 

Laidgan,  Thomas .......... 

Ughter,  John  H.  (administrator).! 

Lindsay,  David  M.  (administrator) ... 

Lloyd,  William 

BloEnlght)  John  W 

McClelland,  James M...... . — .. 

Meanes,  Thomas  D.  (administrator)................ 

Oi^esby,  B.  O 

Pilkenton,  Joseph  M  I 

Piper,  Henry ... .............................. 

PottB,  WUliam  N 

Bhea,  JohnL ..... . ...w............. 

Rhodes,  John ........................ ........... 

Bohrback,  H.  B 

Smith,  Elizabeth 

Stanton,  Aaron  (executor) ........ 

Terrell,  James  A . ........ ..... 

Wageley,  Maiy  £.  (administratrix) . 

West,  Mary  £.  (executrix) ...... ......w».«....... 

SYBiES,  GEORGE  G. 

F^rom  Committee  oa  the  Tarrit4>rie$, 

Additional  supreme  justice,  Idaho ... ...•..••.... 

TAULBEE,  WILLIAM  P. 
Drffm  CmmiUee  on  Claim$» 

Hardin  County,  Ky ...^............................ 

Healy,  James 

Henry,  Jaoob  A .... — ...... .. 

Meade,  Richard  W 

Post,  Philip  S 

tV&m  CommiUee  on  the  Territories, 

Whitman  County,  Wash.  Ter ... — ....••....^.. 

TAYLOR,  EZRA  B. 
From  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Amendment  to  Revised  Statutes........ .••.•....•.••.... 

THOMAS,  ORMSBY  B. 
Ihnn  Ommittee  on  War  Claims. 

Oregon  ordnance  claims ...... ..^.*..»...... 

THOMPSON,  ALBERT  C. 
JVom  Comthittee  on  Invaiid  Fensiims, 

Cross,  Emily ............. 

Fichter,  Theresia . ..  .... 

James,  Elizabeth  A . .. .. 

Jackson,  Sarah 

limric,  John « 

Martindale,  John  A 

MoQain,  H.  Josie A. 

McKee,  Hannah  .... .. . ^ ..... 

Myers,  Simon  F . 

Wolf,  Jaoob 

THOMPSON.  THOMAS  L. 

JVom  Ootnwittre  on  Invalid  Fensions, 

Logan,  William ••  -. . — . — ........ 

Redmond,  Thomas . . J . 
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TILLMAN,  GEORGE  D. 
From  CommiUee  on  Existing  Labor  I^roublea  in  Penntiflvania. 

Report  oi  inyeBtigation ..-——.-.-. -.  - 

IVom  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
Appropriation  for  Military  Academy. ..«• — ............ 

TOWNSHEND,   RICHARD  W. 
From  Commiiiee  on  Miiitary  Affairs. 
Boilda  of  disbaiaing  or  other  offioexa.*.. — • — -..—.  ..••. 
Inne  of  certain  meteorological  instnunentB  — ..... — .. 

Hastings,  Loren  W 

Khagdon,  James  W 

National  Military  and  Naval  Mnsenm 

Omaha,*  Dodge  City  and  Soathem  Railroad • 

Promotion  of  assistant  surgeons  of  the  Army..^ — ....... 

Smith,  A.  R - 

Support  of  the  Army -— .- — .— 

TRACEY,  CHARLES. 
From  OomnUUee  on  Coinage^  Weights,  and  Measures. 

New  designs  for  United  States  coins 

TURNER,  ERASTUS  J. 
F^rom  Committee  on  ^e  PMie  Lands. 

Additional  land  districts  in  Colorado  — 

Sale  of  Fort  Sedgwick - 

VANCE,  ROBERT  J. 

•    F^rom  Committee  on  Patents. 

Evans,  Robley  D.,  and  Richard  M.  Green 

Jennings,  F^cederickS  .- 

Robertson,  JudahTuro. 

Suverus,  Jacob,  and  William  H.  Behrens 

WALKER,  JAMES  P. 
From  Committee  on  Invcdid  Pensions. 

Bridges,  Jonathan  T 

Gbd^,  Harriet 

H^es,  Honora  T.^ 

Lmcoln,  Levi  M  -1 .— ... 

McGlade,  W.  J 

Myers,  Elizabeth 

Sanders,  Charles  G 

Sanders,  Christian . 

Sherman,  Jacobs 

Tilbry,  Nona  J — 

Wagemann,  Charles 

Wilbum,  George  W 

Wilson,  W.W ^ 

Zahn,  Robert 

WHEELER,  JOSEPH. 

Ihnn  CommiUee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Treasury  Department, 

Tariff  Statistical  Bureau 

F^rom  CommiUee  on  the  Public  Lands. 

Public  park  at  Saint  Augustine,  Fla . 

Toung,  Harriet . 

WHITE,  STEPHEN  V. 
Fhim  Committee  on  the  Post-Offtoe  ahd  Post-Soads. 

To  amend  postal  laws 

WILKINSON,  THEODORE  a 
Drom  Commitlee  on  War  Claims, 

Citizens'  Bank  of  Louisiana — ...— 

WILSON,  THOMAS. 
From  Committee  on  Commerce, 

SaultSte.  Marie,  Mich 

WISE,  GEORGE  D. 
From  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

MelvUle,  George  W 

Retirement  of  officem  United  States  Navy 
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YODER,  a  a 

ISrom  QmmiUee  on  Invalid  PawtOM. 

Backwiller,  Fedolin ,. 

Gayeo,  Ester  ..* 

Haxris,  Jennie  ........ .. ...... 

Haasler,  John  J.  S 

Kinsley,  Maiy  A 

Kreidler,  Charles  W 

Peterson,  Elizabeth 

Saylor,  John ,.——... 

Selbach,  Maty  A . 

Steyens,  Conrad ...... ........ — 

Thompson,  Mary .^ 

Toder,  heirs  of  widow  of  Noah  W 

t^ram  Ckmmittee  on  MiUtary  Jffain, 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway  Company 
Hanley,  Archibald. .«..• . 
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60th  Congress,  >    HOUSE  OP  BEPRB8BNTATIVES.    i  Bbport 
ad  Sesnon.      i  \  No.  4U7. 


LABOR  TROUBLES 


IN  THE 


ANTHRACITE  REGIONS 


OP 


18  8  7-18  8  8 


-> — •♦  • 


WASHINGTON: 

9QYIBJINHBNT  PRINTINQ  OFFIC^t 


xr::!'^ 


50th  Congress,  (  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES.      /  Report 
USes&ion.      J  )No.4U7. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  LABOR  TROUBLES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

LTo  accompany  bill  H.  R.  12654.] 


Fkbbuary  27,  1889.— -Referred  to  the  Hoase  Calendar  and  ordortxl  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  TILLM4JY)  from  tbo  Seloet  Committee  on  Existing  Labor  Troubles 
in  Pennsylvania,  submitted  the  following  report,  with  the  separate 
views  of  the  minority: 

The  resolutions  of  the  House  authorizing  the  appointiueut  of  the 
committee  are  as  follows: 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1888, 

Mr.  Anderson,  of  Kansas,  ofiered  the  following  resolution;  which 
was  read  and  referred  to  the.Committee  on  Commerce: 

Be9olved,  That  the  Committee  on  Commerco  is  hereby  empowered  and  directed  to 
inveatigate  forthwith  the  extent,  canses,  and  eifect  upon  interstate  commerce  of  tJie 
continued  failure  by  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  to  transport  snch  trafiic,  and  Ui 
report  to  the  House  by  bill  or  otherwise  for  consideration  at  an^'  time  such  legislation 
as  is  necessary  to  secnre  to  the  public  the  regular  and  complete  execution  by  a  rail- 
road company  of  its  obligations  to  serve  as  a  common  carrier  of  interstate  commorce. 

Snch  investigations  may  be  made  by  a  subcommittee  at  such  places  as  it  shall  duem 
proper,  and  the  said  committee,  or  subcommittee,  is  hereby  authorized  to  send  for 
and  examine  persons,  books,  and  papers,  and  administer  oaths  to  witnesses,  and  to 
employ  a  messenger  and  stenographer;  and  the  expenses  of  said  investigation,  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  paid  out  (k£  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  kept  the  matter  under  consideration 
until  February  2, 1888,  when  it  reported  the  resolution  favorably  to  the 
House,  byt  suggested  amendments  which,  after  discussion  participated 
in  by  Messrs.  Anderson  of  Kansas,  Clardy,  Brumm,  Rayner,  Randall, 
and  others,  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  resolution  in  the  following 
amended  form : 

Besolvedy  That  a  special  committee  of  live  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  forthwith  the  extent,  causes,  and  elt'ect  upon  iuterst:ite 
commerce  of  the  continued  failure  by  the  Readiug  Railroad  Company  to  transport 
such  commerce,  and  to  report  to  the  House,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  for  consideration  at 
any  time,  such  legislation  as  is  necessary  to  secure  to  the  public  tiie  regular  and 
complete  execution  by  a  railroail  company  of  its  obligations  to  starve  as  a  coimnon 
carrier  of  interstate  commerce,  and  to  in  vestijgate  the  difficulties  existing  in  the  Sch  uyl- 
kin  and  Lehigh  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  between  the  corporatioixs  mining  c(»al 
and  the  miners,  and  to  further  investigate  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  niiuiiK'  cor- 
porations and  individual  miners  of  anthracite  coal  in  connection  therewith,  and  all  the 
facts  in  relation  to  the  matter,  and  report  the  same  to  the  House,  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  committee  may  agree  upon;  and  that  said  committee  be  authorized 
to  sit  daring  the  session  of  the  House,  and  at  such  places  as  it  may  find  necessary ;  to 
employ  a  stenographer,  to  administer  oaths,  examine  witue88e8,  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  persons,  and  the  production  of  books  and  papers;  and  the  expense  of  such 
investigation  shall  bo  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 
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Oil  tbe  9tb  of  February,  1888,  tbe  Speaker  annoanced  the  following 
named  members  as  the  select  committee  authorized  by  the  foregoing 
resolution : 

G.  D.  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina ;  W.  J.  Stone,  of  Missouri ;  J. 
Logan  Obipman,  of  Michigan ;  John  A.  Anderson,  of  Kansas ;  and  A. 
X.  Parker,  of  New  York. 

On  February  10, 1888,  the  following  additional  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Kansas,  and  adopted  by  the  House: 

Bewlved,  That  a  siiiii  not  to  exceed  $5,000,  snflicioDt  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
special  comuiittee  of  the  House  appointed  to  investigate  the  extent,  causes,  and  effect 
upon  interstate  couinierce  of  the  continued  failure  of  the  Reading  Kailroad  Company 
to  transport  such  commerce,  etc.,  shall  he  immediately  available  and  payable  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  the  order  of  the  chairman  and  one  member  of  said 
committee,  in  sums  not  exceeding  $1,000  at  one  time  ;  and  all  vouchers  for  any  such 
expenditures  shall  be  likewise  certified  to  by  the  chairman  and  one  member  of  the 
committee. 

Jiesolvedf  That  said  sxiecial  committee  be  authorized  to  employ  a  clerk. 

The  committee  procee<led  at  once  to  organize  and  get  to  work.  Tes- 
timony was  first  taken  at  Washington,  and  then  at  Philadelphia,  Potts- 
ville,  Shenandoah,  and  Hazelton,  in  Pennsylvania;  and  after  returning 
to  Washington,  one  witness — Hon.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  of  Drifton,  Pa. — 
whose  evidence  was  deemed  very  important,  was  summoned  to  the 
National  Capital  and  a  whole  day  spent  in  his  examination.  Three 
entire  days  were  consumed  in  taking  testimony  at  Washington  and 
eight  whole  days  were  occupied  in  examining  witnesses  in  Pennsylvania. 

Thirty-seven  witnesses  were  carefully  questioned  and  cross-ques- 
tioned and  six  of  them  were  recalled  for  further  questioning,  besides 
which  a  good  deal  of  germane  documentary  and  statistical  evidence  was 
procured. 

The  provisions  of  the  resolution  creating  the  committee  are  very  com- 
prehensive and  imposed  three  onerous  duties  upon  it: 

Firat^To  investigate  forthwith  the  extent,  causes,  and  effect  upon  interstate  com- 
merce of  the  continued  failure  by  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  to  transport  such 
commerce. 

Second, — ^To  investigate  the  difficulties  existing  in  the  Schnylkill  and  Lehigh  an- 
thracite regions  of  Penosylf  ania  between  the  corporations  and  individuals  mining 
coal  and  the  miners,  and  to  further  investigate  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  matter. 

Third. — To  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  such  recommendations  as  the  com- 
mittee may  agree  upon  [and  also]  to  report  to  the  House  by  bill  or  otherwise,  for 
consideration  at  any  time  such  legislation  as  is  necessary  to  secure  to  the  public  the 
regular  and  complete  execution  by  a  railroad  company  of  its  obligation  to  serve  as  a 
common  carrier  of  interstate  commerce. 

The  testimony  taken  by  the  committee  is  herewith  submitted  in  full. 

After  careful  investigation  and  reflection  your  committee  is  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  recent  labor  troubles  in  the 
anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  arise  from  the  railroads  in  that  sec- 
tion being  permitted  to  mine  as  well  as  transport  coal. 

The  evils  which  result  from  such  inconsistent  joint  business  are  many 
and  grievous.  All  classes  of  the  community  are  injured  by  it.  A  coal 
operator  disconnected. with  coal  transportation  will  naturally  put  out 
all  the  coal  he  can  at  a  reasonable  profit,  which  tends  to  cheapen  the 
article  to  the  public.  So,  too,  a  coal  carrier  having  no  connection  with 
mining  will  seek  to  move  all  the  coal  he  can  at  a  fair  profit,  which  oper- 
ates to  keep  coal  at  a  just  price  to  the  consumer,  whose  interests 
should  be  ])aramonnt  to  all  others.  But  the  functions  of  coal  extract- 
ing and  coal  carry  iijg  when  blended  in  the  same  person  or  corporation 
are  antagonistic  to  the  interest  of  both  the  coal  consumer  and  the  coal 
operator,  where  the  latter  has  no  transportation  facilities  under  his 
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carrying  and  mining  has  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  output,  the  trans- 
portation, and  the  price. 

It  was  by  getting  possession,  almost  without  regard  to  cost,  of  nearly 
all  the  routes  of  transportation  by  water  or  rail  from  the  mines  to  mar- 
ket and  then  freezing  out  the  private  mine  operators,  either  by  putting 
down  the  prjce  of  coal  at  the  mines  or  by  limiting  the  supply  of  cars 
or  by  charging  high  freights,  that  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Kail- 
road  Company  has  been  enabled  within,  say,  the  last  eighteen  years  to 
obtain  practical  control  of  the  Schuylkill  Canal  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany, also  of  the  Susquehanna  Canal  and  of  about  1,700  miles  of  rail- 
road, as  well  as  of  about  one-third  of  the  whole  anthracite  coal  fields 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  up  the  average  price  of 
coal  at  least  50  per  cent,  to  the  consumer.  In  fact,  seven  coal-carrying 
railroads,  which  are  at  the  same  time  coal  miners,  may  be  said  to  own 
or  control  all  the  anthracite  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  true  a  few  private  coal  ojierators  still  doggedly  cling  to  their 
property  and  their  business,  but  the  testimony  taken  by  your  committee 
abundantly  shows  that  the  Reading  "  devil-tish,"  as  Congressman 
Brumm  calls  it,  has  been  steadily  branching  out  throughout  the  wliole 
region,  absorbing  both  coal  mines  and  railroads.  Other  carrying  Com- 
panies in  Pennsylvania  are  doing  the  same  thing,  and  your  committee 
believes  it  has  good  cause  for  saying  that  more  tban  one,  if  not  all,  of 
the  anthracite  monopolies  run  several  of  their  mines  in  the  name  of 
private  operators  to  quiet  the  general  clamor  against  carrying  compa- 
nies having  a  monopoly  of  mining  also. 

In  order  to  rob  the  public  by  controlling  the  price  of  coal  through 
limiting  its  output  and  charging  an  exorbitant  freight  for  its  trans- 
portation, the  Reading  has  both  purchased  and  loc'iscd  many  of  its  coal 
lands  at  "speculative"  values  on  credit,  giving  bonds  of  the  railroad 
for  security  as  well  as  a  mortgage  on  the  coal  lands,  having  no  sufli- 
cient  amount  of  cash  to  pay  down  so  as  to  let  the  coal  land  be  its  own 
security.  In  this  way  the  bonded  debt  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Iwis 
been  increased  toone  hundred  and  sixty  million  dollars,  although  the  cap  - 
ital  stock  of  the  company  is  only  about  forty  million.  The  company 
has  twice  been  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  after  recently  collecting 
an  assessment  of  about  twelve  millions  upon  the  stock  it  is  even  now 
by  consent  of  the  stockholders  in  the  custody  of  trustees  for  the  bene- 
fit of  its  bond-holders.  It  has  not  paid  any  dividend  for  twelve  years, 
although  its  average  annual  dividend  for  a  long  while  immediately 
preceding  the  time  it  commenced  to  mine  coal  was  over  10  per  cent., 
frequently  15,  sometimes  20  per  cent.  Many  sagacious  railroad  experts 
think  it  never  will  pay  another  dividend  to  the  present  stockholders,  so 
that  the  railroad  company  itself  has  been  a  great  sufiferer  financially  as 
well  as  the  public  by  the  unity  of  the  two  inconsistent  pursuits  of  coal 
carrying  and  coal  mining,  which,  while  tempting,  to  speculation,  stock 
gambling,  and  affording  monopoly  an  opportunity  to  advance  the  price 
of  coal  by  charging  an  extortionate  royalty  for  mining  and  an  unjust 
freight  for  transportation,  yet  in  the  end  punishes  itself. 

This  experiment  has  entailed  upon  the  stockholders  a  loss  of  $60,000,000, 
according  to  one  expert  witness,  Johu  Norris.    (Testimony,  p.  294.) 

From  the  day  that  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  first  fairly  entered 
upon  the  joint  business  of  mining  and  carrying  coal  in  1871  down  to  the 
present  hour,  it  has  been  rapidly  sinking  more  hopelessly  into  bank- 
ruptcy. Judging  from  the  evidence  taken,  and  especially  from  the  ter- 
giversations, evasions,  and  general  conduct  of  the  present  controlling 
officials  of  the  road  while  testifying  before  your  committee,  there  is 
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hardly  a  doabt  bat  that  most  of  those  officials  have  long  be«n  innch  more 
intent  upon  paying  themselves  princely  salaries  and  manipalatiug  the 
stock  of  the  company  than  they  have  been  in  reducing  its  debts  or  real- 
izing dividends  for  its  stockholders. 

In  this  connection  the  following  testimony  from  the  last  president  of 
the  Heading  Bailroad  before  it  commenced  mining  (Charles  E.  Smith, 
pages  219,  220,  and  221)  sheds  a  flood  of  light  upon  how,  at  least, 
$15,000,000  of  the  $160,000,000  of  the.existing  bond  and  first-mortgage 
debt  of  the  company  was  contracted. 

Q.  Were  yoa  preBideiit  of  the  Pbiliidelpliia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  f — A. 

Q.  Daring  what  years  f — A.  1861  to  1869 :  during  the  whole  period. 

Q.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  a  share-holder  of  that  company  f — A.  About  two 
weeks  ago. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  any  official  connection  with  that  company  since  your  presidency 
ceased  f — A.  I  was  a  director.  I  gave  up  the  presidency  some  time  in  the  summer  of 
1869  and  went  to  Europe.  I  was  gone  a  year,  and  when  I  came  back  I  was  elected  a 
director.  I  was  a  director  until  Christmas,  1876,  when  I  resigned,  and  I  have  had  no 
connection  with  the  company  since. 

Q.  Why  did  you  cease  to  be  president  of  the  company  f — A.  My  health  broke  down 
and  the  doctor  told  me  I  should  either  resign  or  be  in  the  grave  within  six  months. 

Q.  Why  did  you  resign  your  directorship  ? — A.  I  did  not  resign.  Yes,  I  did;  I  re- 
signed. I  made  an  investigation  as  director  of  that  report  which  was  made  to  the 
board  about  the  20Lh  of  November  or  December,  I  have  forgotten  which—the  20th  of 
December,  I  think  it  was,  and  the  anneal  ror^eting  took  place  the  second  Monday  in 
January,  and  I  resigned  between  the  date  of  the  report  and  the  annual  meeting ;  I 
think  Just  about  Christmas,  1876. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  weie  investigating f — A.  The  crookedness  of  the  company's 
accounts  in  those  repoxts. 

Q.  Was  your  resignation  the  result  of  that  investigation  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  way  T — A.  The  amount  of  that  business  was  that  the  reports  which 
wove  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  annual  meeting,  which  was  to  take  place  in  a  week 
or  iwo,  sought  to  suppress  certain  fact^,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  dishonest,  and  I 
therefore  resigned. 

Q.  In  what  particular  dishonetitf — A.  Suppression  of  the  truth.  If  the  report  of 
iliu  directors  means  anything  it  means  to  tell  the  truth. 

<^.  I  do  not  mean  the  dishonesty  in  the  suppression  of  the  truth,  but  in  what  way 
pf^b  those  accounts  dishonest? — A.  The  value  of  the  debt  had  been  suppressed  anil 
a  divklend  had  been  declared  and  the  money  had  not  been  earned  and  was  borrowed 
to  pay  it,  and  the  accounts  were  made  up  so  as  to  represent  the  money  had  been 
earned';  that  is,  if  yon  did  not  read  between  the  lines. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  borrowing  money  to  pay  a  false  dividend? — A.  Mr. 
Gowen's  object  was,  no  doubt,  to  make  a  nne  showing,  and  some  of  thedirectors  who 
had  a  hand  in  it  were  gambling  heavily  in  stock,  and  their  object  was  plunder. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  You  say  the  money  was  borrowed  to  pay  the  dividends? — A.  I  do;  amounting 
to  about  $15,000,000. 

Q.  How  did  they  secure  these  $15,000,000  ?— A.  Borrowed  them. 

Q.  Well,  did  the  company  borrow  the  money  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  the  company  secure  it? — A.  They  gave  bonds. 

Q.  Mortgages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  fact  was  suppressed  in  the  report? — A.  If  you  will  give  me  a  re- 
port I  will  show  you  how  it  was  suppressed. 

Q.  For  what  year?— A,  Between  1871  and  1872  and  1876.  The  loans  to  the  coal 
and  iron  company  were  represented  to  be  earnings  of  the  railroad  company,  because 
the  railroad  company  has  paid  the  loans  of  the  coal  and  iron  company,  and  this 
money  for  the  payment  of  those  advances  was  represented  as  money  earned  and  re- 
ceived. 

Q.  You  were  a  director  of  the  railroad? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Could  you  sa^'  of  your  recollection  that  the  loans  of  the  coal  and  iron  company 
were  represented  as  profits  of  the  railroad  company  ? — A.  I  will  show  you  how  it  was 
worded.  This  is  the  report  for  1874,  dated  January,  1875.  On  page  9,  transportation 
and  income  account.  These  are  the  receipts  of  the  company.  One  large  item  at  the 
bottom  to  make  it  come  out  right  is  $1,280,000.  There  you  have  half  a  dozen  items  to 
be  added  together  or  subtracted  to  make  that  one  item.  This  is  the  amount  put  in 
the  accouBts,  and  that  is  cooked. 
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By  Mr.  Stone: 

Q.  In  point  of  fact,  was  it  right  or  wrong  f — A.  It  was  wrong,  both  morally  and  as 
a  matter  of  book-keeping. 

Q.  Who  snfiered  by  it  ?— A.  The  stockholders. 

Q.  Who  profited  by  it  T — ^A.  I  do  not  know  anybody  profited  by  it  except  those  who 
were  gambling  in  the  stock. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  they  profit?— A.  They  profited  very  mnch,  becanse  they  conid 
get  the  money  to  purchase  the  stock  and  they  could  get  it  carried  at  6  per  cent,  inter- 
est, and  they  ^ot  a  10  per  cent,  dividend,  and  so  they  cleared  4  i>er  cent,  by  doing 
nothing  and  withont  advancing  a  dollar. 

Q.  That  report  is  calculated  to  advance  the  market  value  of  the  stock  f — A.  Yes, 
and  keep  it  up.  They  were  paying  dividends  of  10  percent,  and  in  reality  there  was 
no  money  earned. 

Q.  Were  yon  managing  the  coal  and  iron  company  at  the  same  time  f — A.  Do  you 
speak  of  me  persoiially  or  the  company  f 

Q.  The  company  f — A.  The  company  was  managing  both  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  When  did  the  railroad  compajiy  acquire  control  of  the  stock  of  the  mining  com- 
pany t— A.  At  its  creation. 

Q.  Was  the  miniog  company  created  at  the  instance,  or  was  it  the  creation  of  the 
railroad  company  T — A.  Yes ;  under  Mr.  Gowen's  presidency  the  iron  company  was 
started  in  May,  1871. 

Mr.  CiiiPMAN.  That  was  the  Laurel  Run  Improvement  Company  f 

The  WiTNRSS.  Yes;  the  name  was  changed.  The  application  was  made  shortly 
after  the  organization  to  chaoge  its  name  from  the  Laurel  Run  Improvement  Com- 
pany to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  It  is  in  that  record 
there. 

Nor  do  the  evil  effects  of  blending  the  carrying  and  mining  of  anthra- 
cite stop  with  robbing  the  public  and  involving  the  railroad  company 
itself  inextricably  in  debt.  The  laborers  in  the  mines  likewise  share  in 
the  general  abuses  and  pecuniary  losses  of  the  vicious  system.  The 
avaricious  grasping  at  a  monopoly  of  both  carrying  and  mining  by  such 
a  gigantic  concern  as  the  Beading  Bailroad  and  Goal  Mining  Company 
causes  it  to  treat  the  miners  and  their  help  with  gross  injustice  in  many 
ways.  The  business  of  anthracite  mining  is  overdone,  because  the  few 
huge  carrying  companies  engaged  in  it  can  not  find  a  market  for  their 
output  at  the  monopoly  price  they  want  for  it.  The  capacity  of  the  Read- 
ing to  extract  double  the  quantity  of  coal  it  now  actually  mines  is  con- 
ceded on  all  sides,  and  the  capacity  of  the  public  to  consume  largely 
more  than  the  present  output  of  anthracite  if  it  could  be  had  at  a  com- 
petitive price,  as  it  was  formerly,  is  also  conceded ;  yet  the  company, 
rather  than  let  the  output,  the  transportation,  and  the  price  regulate 
themselves  by  fair  competition,  prefers  to  buy  or  lease  mines  at  fabulous 
rates  and  then  either  shut  them  up  or  work  them  on  short  time,  if  neces- 
sary, to  limit  the  output  and  at  the  same  time  to  charge  both  exorbitant 
royalty  and  ft'eight  to  swell  the  price. 

Then,  again,  as  no  coal  mine  can  be  successfully  worked  except  full- 
htanded— that  is.  with  a  full  complement  of  experts  and  laborers— the 
railroads  which  ooth  carry  and  mine  anthracite  always  retain  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  help  on  hand,  which  help  they  purposely  keep  in  igno- 
rance as  to  when  operations  will  be  suspended,  and  for  how  long.  If 
the  knowledge  of  when  they  shall  be  required  to  work  short  time  or  no 
time  were  not  deliberately  withhold  from  the  miners  and  laborers  till 
the  last  moment  they  would  doubtless  seek  employment  elsewhere,  but 
as  it  is  they  not  only  lose  wages  for  short  time  or  no  time,  but  they 
have  to  pay  rent  also,  as  nearly  all  the  houses  at  nearly  all  the  mines 
l>elong  to  the  mine  operators  and  not  to  the  laborers,  which  latter  are 
mere  tenants  at  will,  and  have  to  sign  a  written  lease  to  that  effect  before 
they  are  permitted  to  occupy  a  house,  especially  in  the  Lehigh  region, 
lient  goes  on  all  the  while  against  the  employes,  but  wages  are  paid  only 
in  proportion  to  work  actually  done  in  short  time,  and  of  course  no  wages 
are  paid  during  a  lockout  or  strike,  while  rent  of  the  miners'  houses  never 
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ceases,  which,  together  with  his  other  charges,  mast  be  paid  when  work 
shall  be  resamed  be&re  he  can  draw  any  wages.  This,  together  with 
other  expenses  next  to  be  mentioned,  serve  largely  to  keep  the  miners  in 
debt  slavery,  as  so  many  Mexican  peons.  Mr.  Ario  Pardee,  of  Hazel- 
ton,  a  private  operator,  as  well  as  a  repnted  millionaire  and  stockholder 
in  railroads  engaged  in  mining  and  carrying  anthracite,  with  grim  hnmor 
admitted  to  yonr  committee  that  both  the  railroads  and  private  opera- 
tors prefer  to  let  the  miners  occupy  their  houses  so  that  rent  can  accumu- 
late against  them  during  a  strlkt^,  lock-out,  or  shutdown.  Said  he 
(testimony,  p.  660) — 

We  can  not  nndertake  any  ^neral  eviction.  We  expect  a  f^reat  many  to  go  to 
work,  and  we  are  a  good  deal  in  the  position  of  the  old  Quaker  with  his  ox  Golden. 
He  got  out  of  patience  and  said,  "  Go  to  hell,  Golden ; "  but  he  said,  ''Come  back  again, 
for  we  can  not  do  without  thee."  If  we  did  that  we  would  be  in  the  position  of  the 
old  Quaker. 

Besides  this,  at  most  of  the  mines,  especially  in  the  Lehigh  region, 
each  miner  or  mine  laborer  who  has  a  house  for  his  family  is  charged 
and  has  the  charge  deducted  from  his  wages  for  one  ton  of  coal  per 
month  during  the  whole  year,  whether  he  uses  the  coal  or  not,  for  cook- 
ing and  warming.  It  was  proven  that  but  very  few  families  use  that 
much  coal  any  month  in  the  year,  and  never  in  summer. 

Another  abuse  existing  at  most  of  the  mines  is  the  practice  of  com- 
pelling miners  to  fill  underground  cars  with  coal  of  larger* capacity  than 
the  size  agreed  upon.  The  excuse  for  this  by  the  mine  oi>erator  is  to 
make  up  fbr  wastage  at  the  coal  breaker,  as  well  as  for  loss  on  account 
of  slate  rock  which  is  always  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  coal ;  but  a 
still  more  abominable  practice,  to  make  sure  of  deducting  enough  for 
slate,  dirt,  and  light-loading  is  to  dock  every  car  so  much.  The  man  who 
determines  theamountof  this  dockage  represents  thecoal  operator  alone, 
the  worker  in  the  mine  having  no  voice  in  it.  One  of  the  bitterest  com- 
plaints of  the  miners  is  that  they  have  no  representative  or  means  to 
guard  against  excessive  dockage,  and  that  the  coal  operators  habitu- 
ally and  largely  dock  too  much. 

The  testimony  likewise  shows  that  the  coal  operator  (proprietor  of 
the  mine)  invariably  compels  his  miners  to  get  their  working  outfit  from 
him  at  an  enormous  profit  to  the  operator,  especially  blasting  powder. 
Wherever  your  committee  went,  in  either  the  Schuykill  or  Lehigh  re- 
gions, the  grumbling  was  both  loud  and  long  against  the  overcharge  for 
powder.  It  was  alleged,  and  believed  to  be  true,  that  the  operators,  who 
buy  their  powder  cheaply  at  wholesale,  as  a  rule  charge  the  miner  100 
per  cent,  or  more  advance. 

However,  perhaps  the  greatest  outrage  inflicted  upon  the  workmen 
in  and  about  the  mines  is  the  "  pluck-me  store"  system  of  paying  wages 
which  is  universal  in  the  Lehigh  region  with  but  one  or  two  honorable 
exceptions  that  came  to  the  notice  of  your  committee.  Usually  every 
Lehigh  coal  operator  keeps  a  general  assortment  store  of  whatever  goods 
a  laborer  or  miner  wants,  and  by  not  letting  him  have  any  cash  to  trade 
elsewhere,  practically  compels  him  to  buy  at  the  operators' store  upon 
the  operators'  own  terms.  It  was  likewise  proven  that  at  some  of  the 
Lehigh  mines  only  particular  peddlers  of  poultry  and  the  like  were  al- 
lowed access  to  the  miners'  houses  to  trade.  Several  of  the  witnesses 
swore  that  from  these  and  other  causes  when  payday  arrives  some  of  the 
men  get  no  money  at  all,  because  in  addition  to  extortion  for  necessaries 
the  credit  system  at  the  store  has  tempted  the  miner  to  extravagance 
and  by  the  time  his  store  account,  his  house  rent,  his  dockage,  his  powder 
bill,  his  fuel  bill,  his  taxes  (which  must  be  retained  by  the  employer  ac< 
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cording  to  law)^  his  doctor's  bill,  and  otlier  charges  have  been  deducted, 
no  wages  remain  due.  Two  ex-members  of  the  State  legislature  (Sen- 
ator Ooxe,  testimony,  597,  and  Representative  Evans,  479),  testified  that 
within  their  personal  knowledge  several  hard-working,  sober  miners 
had  toiled  for  years,  or  even  a  lifetime  without  having  been  able  to  draw 
a  single  dollar,  or  but  a  few  dollars  in  actual  cash  ;  a  statement  which 
seems  borne  out  by  a  number  of  pay-day  balance-sheets  in  the  Lehigh 
region  submitted  to  your  committee  and  published  in  the  testimony. 

Two  other  causes  aggravate  the  matter;  one  of  which  is  that  as  a 
rule  no  miner  knows  what  wages  he  is  getting  until  payday  comes,  as 
wages  in  the  anthracite  regions  are  not  regulated  in  any  certain,  simple, 
honest,  straightforward  manner,  as  elsewhere,  but  upon  some  hocus- 
pocus  varying  principle  said  to  depend  on  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mines 
or  at  tide- water,  either  of  which  prices  is  made  by  the  railroad  to  suit 
itself. 

The  other  aggravating  circumstance  is,  that  many  thousands  of  sur- 
plus laborers  are  always  kept  on  hand  to  underbid  each  other  for  em- 
ployment, and  thereby  force  the  men  to  submit  to  whatever  treatment 
the  company  may  impose. 

These  and  other  abuses  detailed  in  the  testimony  precipitated  the  great 
anthracite  strike  of  1887-'88.  It  began  in  September,  1887,  in  the  Lehigh 
region,  where  the  miners  complained  that  life  was  unbearable.  For 
months  previous  they  had  been  perfecting  their  labor  organization  for 
redress  of  grievances,  and  after  mature  deliberation  among  themselves, 
and  consultation  with  the  national  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Powderly,  they  resolved  first  to  seek  a  correction 
of  evils  by  arbitration,  if  i)ossible,  with  the  mine  operators,  and  failing 
in  that,  to  strike. 

Th^  operators  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  scorned  even  to  recognize  or  com- 
municate with  the  delegates  sent  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  discuss  a 
compromise.  Hence  these  delegates,  as  the  accredited  organ  of  the 
miners,  submitted  an  ultimatum,  and  as  the  operators  could  not  or 
would  not  accept  it,  the  strike  began  and  continued  for  seven  or  eight 
months,  when  most  of  the  men  gave  up  the  unequal  struggle  and  returned 
to  work  upon  the  old  terms.  While  this  Lehigh  strike  was  going  on 
another  strike  occurred  in  the  month  of  January,  1888,  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill region,  whose  mines  are  owned  or  controlled,  as  before  stated,  al- 
most entirely  by  the  mammoth  Beading  Railroad  Company.  The  miners 
of  that  company  struck  because  the  authorities  of  the  company  would 
not  continue  to  pay  the  advance  in  wages  of  8  per  cent.,  or  about  12 
cents  per  ton,  which  it  had  been  paying  since  the  preceding  September, 
and  the  railway  employes  of  the  carrying  department  of  the  Reading 
Railroad  also  struck  in  December,  1887,  either  from  sympathy  with  the 
striking  miners  or  probably  because  the  officials  of  the  Reading  road 
purposely  provoked  the  strike,  partly  to  have  an  excuse  to  put  up  the 
price  of  coal  generally,  and  particularly  in  Philadelphia,  partly  to  get 
rid  of  supporting  surplus  laborers  for  a  time  both  in  the  mines  and  on 
the  railway,  and  partly  to  crush  labor  organizations  among  their  em- 
ployes. 

As  already  indicated,  there  are  many  suspicious  facts,  in  truth  almost 
satisfactory  internal  evidence,  that  the  authorities  of  the  Reading  road 
deliberately  brought  about  the  strikes  both  among  its  miners  and 
among  ite  railway  employes  only  after  the  Reading  had  mined  all  and 
trausport<:d  most  of  its  full  quota  of  coal  as  agreed  upon  by  the  anthra- 
cite pool  or  board  of  trade.  That  such  an  agreement  or  allotment  of 
production  of  coal  existed  in  1887  and  1888,  and  exists  to  day,  no  one 
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can  doabt  who  has  heard  the  evidence  or  carefully  examined  the  Bub- 
ject. 

Bat  the  mining  and  carrying  of  anthracite  by  the  same  gigantic  cor- 
I)orations  not  only  wrongs  the  consumers  everywhere  by  exacting  a  mo- 
nopoly  price;  not  only  wrongs  th^  miner  by  depriving  him  of  good 
treatment  and  steady  employment  at  fair  wages ;  not  only  wrongs  the 
stock-holders  of  the  mining  and  carrying  company  itself,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  Reading  Company,  by  preventing  dividends  on  stock, 
as  well  as  by  involving  the  company  in  reckless  speculation  and  bank- 
ruptcy, but  also  produces  gross  political  abuses.  While  the  economic 
abuses  herein  recited  do  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  some  of  the  com- 
bined mining  and  carrying  companies  as  they  do  to  the  Beading,  inas- 
much as  they  pay  dividends  to  their  stock-holders,  while  the  !^ading 
has  not  paid  a  dividend  for  twelve  years,  yet  the  political  abuses  apply 
equally  to  all ;  for  they  all  plunder  the  public,  they  all  stint  and  oppress 
the  miner,  and  they  all  combine  to  dominate  the  State  government  in 
every  department  in  the  interest  of  corporations  against  the  people. 

There  is,  as  before  mentioned,  a  superabundance  of  labor  throughout 
the  anthracite  regions.  Tramps  are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand;  vagabond 
squads  of  Italians,  Poles,  and  Huns,  many  of  whom  can  not  speak  En- 
glish, throng  the  mines  to  compete  with  Americans  for  work;  hence  the 
wages  of  miners  tend  downward  all  the  time,  while  the  price  of  anthra- 
cite moves  upward,  or  at  least  remains  at  the  monopoly  figure  which 
the  seven  joint  carrying  and  mining  companies  have  been  exacting  for 
it  of  late  years.  The  question  will  force  itself.  Why  are  the  mines 
overrun  by  these  ignorant  pauper  foreigners?  How  do  they  get  there 
and  by  whose  agency?  Gompetition  for  employment  is  so  fierce  that 
wages  in  many  occupations  are  but  little  above  the  starvation  point, 
and  when  the  superintendent  of  the  Beading  mines  was  asked  by  your 
committee  upon  what  influence  he  relied  to  fetch  the  men  back  to  work 
he  replied,  "Their  necessities." 

Nearly  all  this  multitude  of  unemployed  or  poorly  paid  laborers  are 
voters,  and  vast  numbers  of  them  must  be  cheaply  purchasable  or  easily 
intimidated.  The  Beading  Oompany  alone  has  over  20,000  miners  and 
about  15,000  railway  employ6s  in  its  service.  Will  these  employes  dare 
defy  its  behests  at  the  ballot-box?  The  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  and 
other  carrying  and  mining  companies  have  their  swarms  of  employes 
also,  too  many  of  whom  are  but  little  better  than  political  as  well  as  in- 
dustrial slaves. 

In  proof  of  this  the  railroad  corporations  by  their  irresistible  influ- 
ence first  induced  the  State  legislature  to  authorize  common  carriers  to 
become  miners  also.  In  entering  upon  such  a  policy  the  corporations 
had  to  employ  tens  of  thousands  of  laborers,  most  of  whom  live  in  the 
lowest  scale  of  existence.  It  was  the  rule  with  these  corporations  to* 
hire  laborers  from  the  poorest  classes  at  scant  wages;  and  it  is  readily 
seen  that  brute  force  must  have  been  required  to  terrify  them  into  sub- 
jection whenever  they  should  be  moved  to  strike  or  refuse  to  submit 
like  angels  to  lockouts,  which  they  sometimes  did  in  the  effort  to  obtain 
something  above  "  starvation  wages." 

It  naturally  followed  that  these  corporations  again  went  to  the  legis- 
lature to  obtain  a  police  power,  which  they  and  not  the  State  should 
control,  to  be  able  to  hold  the  miners  and  laborers  in  subjection.  Ac- 
cordingly every  railroad  in  1865,  and  every  colliery,  iron  furnace,  or  roll- 
ing-mill in  186G,  was  granted  by  statute  liberty  to  employ  as  many 
policemen  as  it  saw  fit,  from  among  such  persons  as  would  obey  its  be- 
hestSj  and  they  were  clothed  with  <^all  the  authority  of  policemen  iu 
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the  city  of  Philadelphia^' — were  paid  such  wages  and  armed  with  such 
weapoDS  as  the  corporations  determined — usually  army  revolvers,  some- 
times Winchester  rifles,  or  both — and  they  were  commissioned  by  the 
governor.  His  discretion  was  and  is  now  the  only  limit  upon  the  num- 
ber of  such  policemen  to  be  appointed ;  and  it  is  believed  tliiat  the  gov- 
ernor has  seldom  if  ever  refused  to  commission  the  number  and  partic- 
ular persons  asked  for.  They  report  to  nobody  but  the  heads  of  the 
corporations  employing  them,  from  whom  they  get  their  orders,  and 
which  they  execute  generally  with  a  mailed  hand.  It  struck  some  of 
your  committee  as  a  curious  condition  of  afifairs,  while  walking  the 
streets  of  Hazeltcu  and  Shenandoah,  two  mining  towns  of  several 
thousand  inhabitants,  that  there  were  to  be  seen  three  different  sets  of 
policemen — one  wearing  a  metallic  shield  engraved  **  Borough  Police," 
a  second  "Railway  Police,"  and  a  third  "Coal  and  Iron  Police;"  the 
two  latter  many  times  more  numerous  than  the  former. 

The  authority  of  the  railway  policemen  extends  over  all  the  premises 
of  the  railroad  throughout  every  county  where  the  road  runs  and  in  the 
clerk's  office  of  which  his  commission  has  been  recorded.  So,  too,  the 
authority  of  the  coal  and  iron  police  is  equally  extensive,  but  with  this 
diflerence — that  the  railway  policemen  are  independent  of  any  orders 
save  those  of  the  railroad  company ;  and  it  is  doubtful  even  if  the  gov- 
ernor, who  may  commission  or  refuse  to  commission  a  railway  police- 
man, may  afterwards  give  him  an  order  or  eancel  his  commission,  al- 
though under  the  statute  of  1866  he  can  revoke  the  commission  of  a 
coal  and  iron  policeman. 

Mr.  Austin  Corbin,  president  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company,  while 
under  examination  before  your  committee  in  February,  1888,  admitted 
that  his  railroad  had  then  m  employ  "  probably  300"  of  these  domineering 
policemen,  and  from  reliable  information  the  number  of  coal  and  iron 
policemen  alone  in  commission  last  October  was  412.  These  aggressive 
policemen  tend  to  overawe  not  only  the  local  civil  police,  but  the  people 
themselves.  All  these  police  are  likewise  made  detectives  by  statute, 
and  while  exercising  the  latter  office  they  are  not  required  to  wear  their 
badge  or  metallic  shield,  which  serves  more  or  less  to  destroy  all  confi- 
dence in  social  intercourse  among  the  population  of  the  mining  regions, 
who  are  harried  on  every  side  by  spies  and  informers,  which  latter  in- 
stantly may  become  clubbing  policemen.  The  only  riot  that  occurred 
during  the  great  and  prolonged  strikes  which  your  committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  was  needlessly  provoked  at  Shenandoah,  as 
the  testimony  clearly  shows,  by  the  railroad  and  coal  and  iron  police. 
And  the  chief  of  that  police  during  this  riot  added  as  many  rutlians 
as  he  pleased  to  club  the  people  at  $2  a  day,  and  hired  them  himself 
without  applying  to  the  governor  for  that  purpose.  In  a  boastful 
manner  he  admitted  this  to  your  committee  on  the  witness  stand,  and 
appeared  to  feel  that  he  had  more  authority  than  the  executive  at 
Ilarrisburg. 

From  the  cautious  and  anxious  manner  in  which  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses testified,  and  from  the  bated  breath  in  which  they  privately  dis- 
closed their  wrongs,  and  from  the  subdued  appearance  of  the  population 
.generally,  there  was  a  forcible  reminder  to  an  intelligent  man  of  the 
status  of  afiairs  in  Russia  or  of  other  despotisms. 

Everybody  recognizes  that  there  must  be  an  abundani^e  of  policemen 
in  and  about  the  mines,  furnaces,  and  rolling-mills  where  there  are  ig- 
norant, vicious,  and  turbulent  elements  to  be  held  in  control ;  but  your 
committee  condemns  the  principle  and  policy  of  a  police  power  under 
any  other  than  civil  authority.    There  ought  to  be  a  concentration  of 
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civil  i>ower;  for  as  it  is  now  there  is  a  want  of  responsibility.  There  is 
a  jealousy  among  these  so-called  keepers  of  the  peace;  crimes  are  fro- 
qnent  and  go  unpunished ;  as  evidence  of  its  inefficiency  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  number,  and  different  kinds  of  policemen,  perhaps  more 
crin\e8  go  unpunished  in  the  mining  localities  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  State.  What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's,  and  a  division  of 
authority  sometimes  leads  to  a  conflict  of  authority  as  well  as  to  a  neg- 
lect of  its  exercise  or  to  an  improper  exercise. 

Instead  of  three  heads  of  authority,  there  should  be  but  one — the 
local  civil  authority.  Nothing  makes  x>ower  so  honest  and  efficient  as 
sole  responsibility,  and  all  civil  police  should  be  responsible  directly  to 
the  mayor  of  the  town  or  the  sheriff  of  the  county  or  his  deputy.  The 
entire  mining  country  is  interlaced  by  railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  the 
whole  police  in  every  town  and  county  could  readily  be  concentrated 
wherever  needed  upon  short  notice,  as  the  different  detachments  of 
police  in  a  large  city  can  speedily  be  rallied  at  any  point  by  a  chief  of 
police,  and  this  could  be  done  in  the  mining  regions  by  the  sheriff  or  his 
deputy  just  as  effectually  as  by  the  heads  of  the  corporations  themselves. 
Again,  if  the  civil  authorities  controlled  the  appointment  and  handling 
of  the  police,  proper  persons,  and  not  bullies,  would  be  selected,  who 
would  conscientiously  enforce  peace  in  the  community  far  more  than  will 
the  irresponsible  policemen  who  best  fulfill  the  wishes  of  their  masters 
when  executing  the  oppressions  of  pecuniarily  interested  corporations. 

In  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
"railway"  and  "coal  and  iron"  policemen  of  Pennsylvania  are  as  odious 
to  the  better  class  of  citizens  in  the  mining  regions  as  if  they  were 
known  as  Pinkerton  detectives. 

So  much  extortion  was  practiced  upon  the  public  by  the  unholy  alli- 
ance among  the  joint  carrying,  mining  and  manufacturing  industries, 
and  so  man^  wrongs  were  inflicted  on  the  miners  and  upon  employes 
by  the  corporations  through  the  railway  and  coal  and  iron  police,  who 
habitually  usurped  in  many  cases  the  functions  of  the  regular  local 
civil  police,  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  arose  in  their  might,  called 
a  convention,  and  framed  a  new  constitution  in  1873,  in  order,  mostly: 
(1)  To  curb  the  unbridled  power  of  corporations;  (2)  to  prevent  corrup- 
tion at  elections;  and  (3)  to  prohibit  special  legislation,  the  two  former 
abuses  having  been  produced,  possibly,  mainly  by  the  extortions,  op- 
i)ressions,  and  corruption  of  the  joint  business  of  carrying,  mining,  and 
manufacturing.  Its  most  important  new  provisions,  compared  with 
the  preceding  constitution,  were  articles  16  and  17,  which  declared 
railroads  and  canals  to  be  public  highways,  and  required  railroad  and 
canal  companies  to  transport  without  delay  or  discrimination  of  any 
kind.  The  consolidation  of  competing  lines  was  forbidden.  Common 
carriers  were  prohibited  from  engaging  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
mining  or  manufacturing  of  articles  for  transportation  over  their  works, 
or  from  acquiring  ownership  in  land,  except  for  carrying  purposes. 
The  power  of  the  legislature  to  alter,  revoke,  or  annul  charters  of 
railway  companies  wjvs  also  provided  for,  and  that  no  corporation 
should  have  granted  to  it  hereafter  any  further  privileges  except  on 
condition  that  it  accepted  all  the  i)rovisions  of  the  new  constitution. 
The  general  assem'^ly  of  the  State  was  required  to  enforce  these  pro- 
visions by  appropriate  legislation,  which  "appropriate  legislation" 
has  unhappily  never  been  had,  although  it  has  been  vigorously  at- 
tempted by  a  few  members  at  nearly  every  session  of  the  legislature. 

It  is  true  that  the  State  act  of  16th  May,  1874,  was  passed  professedly 
to  make  provision  for  the  enforcement  of  these  articles ;  but  on  this 
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point  the  Hon.  Charles  R.  Buckalew,  now  a  distinguished  member  of 
this  House,  and  formerly  United  States  Senator,  in  his  admirable  com- 
mentary on  the  new  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  page  270,  says : 

Thin  object  it  does  not  accomplish-.  The  promise  of  its  title  is  falsified  by  the 
body  of  the  act.  In  fact,  upon  an  examination  of  that  act  in  all  its  provisions  an<l 
of  the  history  of  its  enactment  by  the  legislatare,  the  conclusion  must  be  that  it  was 
not  framed  in  good  faith  to  the  constitution  or  intended  to  enforce  any  substantia 
reform  in  corporate  management. 

Because,  as  he  says  on  page  267 — 

The  act  is  imperfect,  for  it  provides  no  i>enalty  for  its  violation,  nor  other  means 
for  its  enforcement.  • 

A  more  pretentious  act  providing  penalties  was  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture June  4, 1883,  but  those  "penalties^  were  to  be  inflicted  for  offenses 
defined  in  the  act  and  not  for  offenses  described  in  the'seventeenth  article 
of  the  constitution.  And  so  many  conditions,  qualifications,  and  limita- 
tions were  added  to  the  crimes  defined  by  the  act  that  nobody  ever  has 
been  convicted  under  it,  or  ever  can  be,  or  ever  was  intended  to  be  con- 
victed. 

The  political  parties  in  the  State,  at  times,  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  convention  platform  promises  to  enact  this  "  appropriate  legislation," 
but  the  friends  of  the  constitution  have  never  been  able  to  command  a 
majority  in  the  legislature  against  the  friends  of  the  corporations.  And 
the  most  that  ever  has  been  accomplished  in  that  direction  was  the 
passage  of  a  shirking  joint  resolution  at  the  session  of  1878  to  encourage 
such  legislation  by  Congress,  in  the  following  words: 

Besolvedf  That  onr  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed  and  our  Bepresentatives  be 
requested  to  vote  for  the  passage  of  an  act  to  provide  for  equity  in  the  rates  of  freight 
upon  certain  property  carried  totally  or  partially  by  railroad  in  commerce  with  for- 
ei^  nations  or  among  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  to  prevent  violent  and 
injurious  fluctuation  and  unjust  discrimination  in  such  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   Approved  March  5,  1878. — J.  F.  Hartranft. 

But  while  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  will  enact  no  statute  to  dis- 
cipline corporations,  it  seems  too  ready  to  pass  laws  for  them. 

On  the  2d  and  6th  of  June,  respectively,  in  1887,  two  separate  stat- 
utes were  passed  as  follows : 

AN  ACT  to  protect  the  rights  of  shareholders  in  property  and  stoclcs  of  corporations. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enactedj  etc.,  That  no  real  or  personal  property,  the  title  to  which  is 
or  may  l>e  held  by  or  in  the  name  of  any  corporation  of  this  State,  authorized  by  its 
charter  or  general  laws  to  holdtiie  same,  shall  be  escheated  to  the  Commonwealth, 
nor  shall,  in  any  judicial  proceeding,  any  inference  of  any  relation  of  trust  or  agency 
arise  by  reason  of  the  character  or  residence  of  the  stockholders  holding  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  capital  stock  of  such  corporation,  nor  because  the  beneficial  ownership 
of  said  property,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is,  or  has  been,  in  any  person  or  persons,  cor- 
poration or  corporations,  prohibited  from  holding  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  That  said  lauds  and  property  shall  again  become  liable  to  escheat  to  this 
Commonwealth,  as  already  provided  by  law,  if  said  corporation  shall  continue  to  hold 
said  lands  and  property  exceeding  five  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  an  in- 
formation, in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto  or  oth^f  proper  proceeding,  shall  bo  tiled 
or  brought  by  this  Commonwealth  to  escheat  the  same:  Provided,  That  no  railro:vd, 
canal,  or  other  transportation  company  of  this  State,  nor  any  corporation  in  whoso 
name  the  title  to  other  lands  or  property  is  held,  shall  plead  or  have  the  benefit  of 
this  act  unless  it  shall  have  previously  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
a  certificate,  in  writing,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  and  attested  by  the 
corporate  seal  of  the  corporation,  stating  that  at  a  regular  meeting  of  said  board  of 
directors  a  resolution,  in  pursuance  to  the  consent  of  the  stockholders,  was  a<lopted, 
accepting  all  the  provisions  of  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
and  that  all  tho  powers  and  privileges  and  the  limitations  and  restrictions  therein 
4baU  be  deemed  and  taken  for  all  purposes  to  apply  to  such  corporation.  No  such 
p0fti4cft^  sfcftU  be  mail©  hj  tho  oflticore  aforesaid  without  the  consent  of  tho  stock. 
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holders  of  the  corporation  at  a  general  or  special  meeting  ilrst  had  and  ohtained : 
Provided  further  y  That  na  railroad,  canal,  or  other  transportation  company  shall  plead 
or  have  the  heuetit  of  this  act  unless  it  shall  have  previously  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  state  its  acceptance  of  all  the  provisions  of  article  17  of  the  constitution  of  this 
State,  in  manner  and  form  as  provided  hy  law.  (Approved,  June  2,  1B67. — James 
A.  Beaver.) 

AN  ACT  to  enable  the  citizena  of  the  United  States  and  corporations  oIiart4»red  under  the  law«  of 
this  Commouwealtb  and  authorised  to  hold  real  estate,  to  hold  and  convey  title  which  had  been  held 
by  aliens  and  corporations  not  authorized  by  law  to  hold  tho  same. 

Skc.  1.  Be  it  enaoiedt^eto.f  That  where  any  conveyances  of  real  estate  in  this  Com- 
monwealth have  heen  made  by  any  alien,  or  any  foreign  corporation,  or  corporations 
of  another  State,  or  of  this  State,  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  cor- 
poration chartered  under  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  and  authorized  to  hold  real 
estate,  before  any  inquisition  shall  have  heen  taken  against  the  real  estate  so  held  to 
escheat  the  same,  such  citizens  or  cori^orations,  grantee  as  aforesaid,  shall  hold  and 
may  convey  such  title  and  estate  Indeteasihly  as  to  any  right  of  escheat  in  this  Com- 
monwealth by  reason  of  such  real  estate  having  been  held  by  an  alien  or  corporation 
not  authorized  to  hold  tho  same  by  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth.  (Approved,  the 
6th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1887.^-Jame8  A.  Beaver. ) 

Both  these  acts  are  worthy  of  the  proverbial  astuteness  of  the  Phihi- 
(lelphia  lawyer. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  act  of  Jane  2  does  two  things:  (1)  That  the 
immense  area  of  lands  nnlawfally  held  by  the  railroads  engaged  in 
currying  and  mining  coal  shall  never  be  escheated  to  the  State,  provided 
that  the  benefit  of  the  act  shall  not  apply  to  a  corporation  until  it  shall 
have  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  a  very  ceremonious 
resolution,  stating  that  the  stockholders  accept  all  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle XVII  of  the  constitution;  (2)  that  said  lands  shall  not  bo  escheate<l, 
but  shall  only  become  "liable"  to  escheat  if  held  longer  than  five  years 
from  the  passage  of  the  act,  when  proceedings  shall  be  brought  by  the 
State  td  escheat  the  land,  but  such  proceedings  may  be  defeated  by  the 
corporation  simply  pleading  that  it  has  accepted  by  formal  resolution  all 
the  provisions  of  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  constitution. 

If  the  analysis  given  is  not  the  correct  one,  what  is  the  correct  one! 
Under  the  provisions  of  the^bove  act,  which  seems  to  have  been  framed 
more  to  conceal  than  to  express  its  real  meaning,  what  consideration 
does  the  State  get  for  waiving  perpetually  her  right  to  escheat  these 
lands!  It  is  true  the  act  purports  to  make  them  liable  to  escheat  after 
five  years  if  the  corporations  shall  longer  continue  to  hold  them,  but 
any  judicial  proceedings  brought  to  escheat  them  can  be  instantly  de- 
feated by  the  corporation  pleading  that  it  has  accepted  all  the  provis- 
ions of  Article  XVII  of  the  constitution :  a  gratuitous  c^mdition,  inas- 
much as  the  court  of  last  resort  in  the  State  has  repeatedly  decided 
that  the  offending  railways  now  illegally  holding  baronies  of  land,  and 
engaged  in  the  joint  business  of  mining  and  carrying  coal,  and  other- 
wise violating  the  new  constitution,  are  generally  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  that  instrument. 

Another  covert  provision  which  seems  to  lurk  in  the  above  act  is  to 
enable  foreign  stockholders  or  purchasers  of  said  lands  now  illegally  in 
the  possession  of  the  offending  railroads  to  acquire  a  valid  title  either 
for  their  own  benefit  or  in  trust  for  the  railroads. 

That  the  above  interpretation  is  the  correct  one,  and  that  the  general 
assembly  so  understood  it  is  obvious,  from  the  fact  that  four  days  after- 
ward it  passed  the  second  act  quoted,  which,  both  in  the  preamble  and 
the  body  of  the  act,  unequivocally  and  boldly  permits  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  alien  to  purchase,  hold,  or  convey  title  to  these  escheat- 
able  lands  without  any  limitation  as  to  time,  and  that  such  title  shall  be 
superior  over  any  right  of  the  State  to  escheat  them. 

What  an  outcome  of  the  strong  party  pledges  to  execute  the  consti- 
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tntipn  against  the  railroads  made  by  these  legislators  when  seeking  the 
people's  votes !  And  what  a  commentary  upon  the  observance  of  their 
oath  of  office  to  enforce  the  constitution  against  the  corporations  by 
»'  appropriate  legislation !" 

As  these  remarkable  acts  were  passed  at  the  very  next  session  of  the 
legislature  after  it  had  been  finally  determined  in  the  highest  court  of 
the  State  that  the  Reading  Railroad  was  and  is  subject  to  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  constitution,  the  mind  can  not  help  but  suspect  that 
this  largest  holder  of  anthracite  lands  as  well  as  the  largest  carrier  of 
hard  coal  in  the  State  had  much  to  do  with  their  enactment.  A  cir- 
cumstance which  gives  color  to  this  suspicion  is  the  fact  that  an  appeal 
was  taken  in  the  case  of  the  Reading  Railroad  vs.  Patent,  explained 
more  fully  hereafter,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  probably  done  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  institution  of  any  pro- 
ceedings for  escheat,  injunction,  or  other  process  until  the  passage  of 
these  acts  was  secured.  That  object  accomplished,  the  Reading's  coun- 
sel, of  his  own  accord,  moved  to  dismiss  the  appeal,  which  was  done, 
with  costs,  7th  January,  ;1889.  Althougb  it  is  not  apparent  that  these 
two  acts  go  very  far  toward  enforcing  the  new  constitution  by  "  ap- 
propriate legislation,"  they  have  probably  laid  the  ground  work  for 
tremendous  litigation  and  delay  in  executing  the  new  constitution. 
Since  the  passage  of  these  two  acts  in  June,  1887,  some  of  the  rail- 
roads have  been  buying  wide  areas  of  other  coal  lands,  and  instead  of 
quitting  the  joint  business  of  mining  and  carrying  anthracite  have  in- 
creased their  mining  operations  by  extracting  bituminous  coal  as  well  as 
anthracite.  This  is  notably  true  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  which 
seems  ambitious  to  outstrip  the  Reading  as  an  offender  against  the  State 
Contitution. 

Governor  Beaver,  the  present  executive  of  Pennsylvania,  approved 
these  acts,  and  yet  in  his  last  annual  message,  dated  January  1,  18<'>0, 
he  devotes  a  long  exhortation  to  the  legislature  to  curb  the  railroads, 
which  begins  with  the  following  eloquent  language : 

Yoar  attention  is  respectfally  and  earnestly  called,  as  that  of  former  Ic^iHlatiircH 
has  been  by  preyious  execntives,  to  the  necessity  for  well-cousidored  lc<;;islatioii  to 
carry  into  effect  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  constitution.  No  argument  is  nctMliul 
to  enforce  the  majestic  command  of  our  fundamental  law  in  this  n^gard,  which  in 
*'that  the  general  assembly  shall  enforce  by  apnropriato  legiHlatiou  the  proviHioDH 
of  this  article/'  Constitutional  requirement,  plighted  political  faith,  and  thu  highest 
welfare  of  all  concerned  demand  the  discharge  or  this  duty  by  the  lcgi8latiire. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  proper  legislation  upon  this  subject  is^  or  ought  to 
be,  in  any  way  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  our  carrying  companies. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  statesmanlike  words  with  his  official 
acts  in  signing  statutesto  thwart  the  provisions  of  the  coustitution  in- 
stead of  enforcing  them  against  corporations. 

In  the  meantime,  until  very  recently,  the  railroad  corporations,  in 
face  of  the  plain  inhibitions  of  the  new  constitution,  have  defiantly 
gone  on  acquiring  title  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  coal,  as 
well  as  of  neighboring  agricultural  lands,  and  have  not  only  been  ag- 
gressively pursuing  the  joint  business  of  carrying  and  mining  coal,  but 
they  have  been  discriminating  heavily  in  coal  freights  especially 
against  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  robbing  that  city  of  about  three 
millions  of  dollars  or  more  annually,  which  it  would  not  have  had 
to  pay  if  the  two  monster  corporations,  •  •  •  the  Pennsylvania 
liailroad  and  the  Beading  Railroad,  that  control  all  direct  transporta- 
tion from  the  mines  to  the  city,  had  not  plundered  the  indiviikial  shii)- 
per  at  one  end  of  their  road,  and  the  consumer  at  the  other. 

Philadelphia,  instead  of  paying  more  for  her  anthracite  than  any  other 
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sea-board  city,  should  get  it  for  less,  because  it  is  down  grade  from  the 
mines  to  tide- water,  and  a  locomotive  can  pull  about  as  many  loaded 
cars  to  market  as  it  can  haul  back  empty  ones. 

But  this  unjust  discrimination  is  likewise  practiced  against  Baltimore 
and  other  southern  sea-board  cities — Wilmington,  Savannah,  Charles- 
ton— as  compared  with  the  price  charged  to  the  northern  sea  board 
cities  shipped  from  Philadelphia  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  Beading 
Companies. 

The  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  best  coal  in  the  world,  being 
over  90  per  cent,  pure  carbon.  It  burns  without  smoke,  burns  contin- 
ually if  fed  like  the  sacred  fire  of  Yesta;  it  is  the  cleanest  coal,  and 
is  the  most  desirable  of  all  coals  for  domestic  and  many  other  uses. 

Elsewhere  in  the  United  States  it  is  found  in  but  little  patches,  and 
mined^  to  but  small  extent  in  Bhode  Island,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  and 
Kew  Mexico ;  but  its  quality  in  those  localities  is  far  inferior  to  that  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  its  quantity  is  as  a  mole-hill  to  a  mountain,  and  it 
remains  to  be  determined  whether  anthracite  of  sufficient  quality  and 
quantity  exists  in  the  United  States  ever  to  come  into  serious  competi- 
tion with  that  in  Pennsylvania. 

While  many  hundred  thousands  of  square  miles  of  territory  in  the 
United  States  are  underlaid  with  good  bituminous  coal,  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  world  bountifully  to  the  end  of  time,  the  known  area  of  Penn- 
sylvania anthracite  is  but  472  square  miles,  yet  its  quantity,  too,  is 
practically  inexhaustible ;  many  of  its  beds  (or  veins)  cover  large  areas 
exceeding  80  feet  in  depth  of  mineable  coal  lying  near.the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  and  it  is  estimated  by  practical  and  scientific  experts  that  it 
could  supply  for  consumption  even  double  its  present  annual  output 
for  hundreds  of  years. 

Considering  the  vast  improvements  made  in  the  art  of  mining  coal 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  by  drilling  machines,  powerful  ex- 
plosives, and  the  like,  as  well  as  in  its  transportation  by  reason  of  Bes- 
semer steel  rails,  large  locomotives,  and  otherwise,  your  committee, 
alter  laborious  inquiry,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  allowing  a  fair 
royalty  to  the  mine  owner,  good  wages  to  the  miner,  reasonable  freights 
to  the  carrier,  and  a  handsome  profit  upon  the  capital  actually  invested 
in  the  enterprise  of  furnishing  coal,  the  whole  output  of  anthracite  can 
be  sold  on  an  average  for  at  least  $1  less — ^your  committee  believes  con- 
siderably more  than  $1  a  ton  less — than  the  consumer  has  had  to  pay  for 
many  years  at  tide-water,  if  there  had  only  been  free  competition  in 
mining  and  free  competition  in  transportation,  instead  of  a  monopoly  of 
both,  confined  pra<^tically/ to  seven  joint  mining  and  transportation 
companies. 

The  process  by  which  this  result  is  reached  is  as  follows:  Many 
witnesses  examined,  some  of  them  coal  operators,  admitted  that  the 
cost  of  mining  did  not  exceed  on  the  average  $1.50  a  ton  throu^i^hout 
the  anthracite  region,  even  when  good  wages  were  paid  to  all  con- 
cerned. A  number  of  witnesses  testified  that  the  cost  was  considera- 
bly below  that.  But  assuming  the  cost  of  mining  to  be  $1.50  a  ton, 
then  allow  25  cents  a  ton  royalty  to  the  mine  owner  and  $1.25  a- ton  for 
freight  from  the  mines  to  Philadelphia,  which  likewise  ought  to  be  a 
reasonable  rate  for  carrying  it  down  grade  to  the  city,  90  miles,  it  would 
seem  that  $3  should  be  the  wholesale  price  in  Philadelphia  (and  that 
was  about  the  price  the  city  paid  before  the  Beading  went  into  the 
business  of  mining  coal  in  1870),  and  the  city  ought  not  to  have  to  pay 
more  than  that  until  ages  hence,  when  deep  mining  shall  become  neces- 
sary.   Tqo  much  royalty  for  mining  a^d  top  muoU  freight  for  trausppff 
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tation  to  pay  interest  on  Beading's  $160,000,000  bonded  debt  for  coal 
and  agricultural  lands,  most  of  which  lie  idle,  explain  why  Philadelphia 
and  the  general  public  are  robbed  today. 

Previously  to  1870  the  Schuylkill  region,  including  the  Reading  Rail- 
road itself,  had  enjoyed  for  a  long  period  great  prosperity ;  especially 
had  the  miners  received  good  wages  and  fair  treatment ;  but  since  that 
unfortunate  year  a  withering  blight  has  spread  over  the  Schuylk-ill  as 
well  as  the  Lehigh  regions  from  the  joint  monopoly'of  mining  and  car- 
rying coal  by  the  Reading  and  other  companies ;  and  the  Reading 
Railroad  itself  has  been  the  greatest  victim  in  the  ruin  it  has  wrought. 

The  once  prosperous  manufacturing  city  of  Tamaqua,  of  more  than 
12,000  inhabitants,  and  its  then  iSlourishing  neighboring  villages,  the  for- 
mer seats  of  successful  iron  furnaces  and  the  working  of  the  finest  coal 
mines  in  the  world  by  private  operators,  who  had  no  facilities  for  trans- 
portation of  their  own,  are  today,  with  their  closed  mines  and  rotting  un- 
occupied houses,  except  by  goats  and  other  domestic  animals,  mournful 
monuments  of  the  desolation  which  can  be  wrought  by  the  hostile  Joint 
monopoly  of  mining  and  carrying  coal.  By  unjust  discrimination  in  car- 
rying coal  against  these  and  other  private  mine  operators  the  Reading 
Railroad  was  enabled  to  drive  them  out  of  business,  by  which  means,  as 
well  as  by  issuing  its  bonds  at  inflated  prices  for  other  coal  lands,  it 
has  been  able  to  purchase,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Austin  Oorbin, 
president  of  the  Reading  System,  94,393  acres  of  coal  land  and  70,71^0 
acres  of  agricultural  land.  The  surplus  coal  lands,  of  course,  were 
bought  to  let  most  of  them  lie  idle,  so  as  to  control  the  output  of  coal. 
What  are  called  the  agricultural  lands  were  purchased  all  around  the 
coal  mines  and  at  the  most  eligible  points  along  the  line  of  the  railroad, 
perhaps  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  undiscovered  coal  and  partly  to  pre- 
vent any  miner,  laborer,  store-keeper,  or  other  person  from  building  a 
house  or  having  a  home  except  upon  Reading's  own  terms.  And  it  is 
not  believed  that  any  man  can  buy  a  foot  of  these  coal  or  agricultural 
lands. 

As  the  total  output  of  anthracite  is  about  39,000,000  short  tons  ]>er 
annum,  of  which  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  consume  about  one-iburtU 
and  the  other  States  of  the  Union  consume  the  remainder,  siui^e  less 
than  1,000,000  tons  are  shipped  abroad  to  Canada  and  elsewhere,  the 
American  people  are  virtually  paying  a  tribute  of  at  least  $39,000,000 
a  year  to  the  anthracite  pool  as  effectually  as  if  seven  robber  bands 
exacted  it  at  the  point  of  a  pistol,  the  only  restraint  upon  their  rapacity 
being  the  competition  of  inferior  bituminous  coal. 

These  joint  mining  and  carrying  companies  claim  immunity  for  this 
atrocious  wrong  upon  the  ground  that  the  charters,  which  they  obtained 
long  ago  from  a  yielding  legislature,  have  conferred  upon  them  vesteiL 
rights  that,  under  the  Dartmouth  College  decision  of  1819  (4  Wheaton, 
p.  518),  can  not  be  taken  away  from  them  either  by  the  State  or  by  the 
United  States.  But  even  if  it  were  as  contended,  that  the  railroads 
have  such  vested  rights  shielded  by  that  famous  decision,  the  new  con- 
stitution of  Pennsylvania  of  1874  forbids  railroads  from  acquiring  coal 
lands  and  from  engaging  in  the  joint  business  of  a  carrier  and  miner; 
therefore  no  Pennsylvania  railroad  can  claim  any  such  vested  rights  in 
land  purchased  or  leased  since  January  1, 1874,  the  more  so  as  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  the  Reading  Railroad  in  particular  has  acquired 
some  of  its  most  valuable  mines  since  that  date. 

Now,  is  there  no  remedy !  Your  committee  emphatically  answers, 
yes.  Neither  the  State  nor  the  Federal  Government  has  reached  that 
pitiable  condition  that  the  monopolies  and  trusts  now  so  formidable  can 
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forever  defy  ekher  with  impunity.  A  number  of  effective  remedies  may 
be  successfully  applied  either  by  the  State  or  National  Government. 
As  the  committee  is  required  to  make  ^^  recommendations,''  and  as  the 
State  has  exclusive  control  of  its  local  affairs,  and  because  the  co- 
operation of  both  will  be  necessary  to  afford  complete  relief,  it  will 
proceed  now  to  indicate  what  can  be  done  by  the  State  and  what  it  be- 
lieves ought  to  be  done  by  Congress.  And  to  prevent  any  charge  of 
impertinence  in  suggesting  State  remedies  it  only  does  so  in  obedience 
to  the  resolution  creating  it. 

The  first  thing  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  do  is  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  her  new  constitution  as  regards  corporations  engaged  in 
carrying  and  mining  coal  by  divorcing  those  interests  and  prevehting 
discriminations  in  rates  and  the  like.  That  alone,  your  committee 
believes,  would  soon  right  most  of  the  wrongs  complained  of  by  the 
miners  and  consumers  of  coal  in  Pennsylvania.  But  no  such  so-called 
acts  as  those  passed  on  the  2d  and  6th  of  June,  1887,  will  ever  accom- 
plish It.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  if  a  stringent  act  for  this  pur- 
])ose  were  passed  by  her  legislature,  its  constitutionality  would  be  sus- 
tained throughout  both  by  the  State  and  Federal  supreme  courts.  Many 
recent  decisions  of  both  courts  warrant  this  assertion. 

To  say  nothing  of  other  decisions  by  the  State  courts  holding  the 
charters  of  all  her  railroads  subject  to  control  of  the  legislature  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  new  constitution,  there  was  a  decision,  before  alluded 
to,  as  recently  as  February,  1886,  in  thet^ase  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
lieading  Railroad  Company  vs.  Patent  (2d  Central  Reporter,  554), 
Gordon,  J.,  which  held  that  even  the  herculean  Beading  Koad,  one  of 
the  most  defiant  offenders  of  Pennsylvania's  roads,  by  accepting  the 
additional  privileges  and  powers  conferred  upon  it  since  its  original 
charter,  has  surrendered  the  inviolability  of  that  charter  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  legislature,  so  that  this  giant  transgressor  against  many 
prohibitions  of  the  new  constitution,  and  especially  against  the  one  for- 
bidding the  joint  business  of  mining  and  carrying  coal,  has  finally  been 
brought  into  subjection  by  the  courts  of  last  resort. 

Pennsylvania,  beyond  question,  cati  curb  her  mining  and  carrying 
companies  by  an  exercise  either  of  the  taxing  power,  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain,  or  the  police  power,  which  are  inherent  in  every  sover- 
eign. 

STATE  BEMEDIES, 

First :  Uxercise  of  the  tnxvng  power. 

By  taxing  labor  less  and  land  more,  especially  by  taxing  idle  an- 
thracite lands  on  the  basis  of  their  full  market  value,  the  Commonwealth 
could  force  the  holders  of  those  lands  to  work,  sell,  or  lease  them,  which 
would  tend  toward  free  mining  in  coal  at  a  competing  royalty  and  more 
abundant  output.  This  could  be  effected  by  specifying  mineral  lands 
as  a  distinct  class  from  agricultural  lands,  in  which  case  the  current 
rate  of  taxation  upon  the  latter  would  be  unchanged.  The  constitution 
of  Pennsylvania  requires  that — 

All  taxes  ahaU  be  nniforin  upon  the  same  class  of  subjects  within  the  territorial 
limitsof  the  authority  levying  the  tax,  and  shall  be  levied  and  collected  under  general 
laws. 

It  seems  that  if  there  is  any  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  ought 
to  be  taxed  at  its  full  market  value,  if  necessary  to  secure  free  competi- 
tion in  developing  its  capability  to  add  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  human  family,  that  land  is  the  472  square  miles  of  anthracite  in  the 
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State  of  Pennsylvania.  Certainly  no  seven  ccNrporations  should  ever 
be  permitted  to  stand  guard  over  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  a  neces- 
sary of  life  and  dole  it  out  at  a  monopoly  price,  when  a  beneficent 
Creator  intended  it  for  the  use  of  all  without  extortion. 

While  Pennsylvania  levies  a  mere  nominal  tax  on  anthracite  lands, 
she  yet  has  a  unique  system  of  collecting^  a  high  capitation  tax  ui>on 
labor  in  some  places  and  a  low  rate  in  other  places  by  assessing  every 
man's  occupation  at  a  fixed  value  for  taxing  purposes,  as  if  men  were 
horses  or  cattle.  Said  one  of  the  witnesses  befoix)  the  committee, 
Thomas  A.  Buckley,  justice  of  the  peace  (Tes.,  545) : 

Anthracite  lands  lire  assessad  at  $75  au  acre;  that  is,  they  \my  an  a^sesHiiieut  Hub- 

i'ect  to  the  difiercut  scales  of  the  board,  borough,  township,  etc.,  put  upon  that  ^Tf). 
Cach  board  of  county  commissioners  has  a  right  to  levy  and  make  an  aHsesNuieiit. 
Now,  the  miner  of  Luzerne  County  was  a«be8«ed  as  high  as  $100  a  year.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  it  is  down  to  $70.  In  the  adjoining  counties  of  Schuylkill  and  Carbon  the  as- 
sessment is  higher.  In  the  borough  in  which  I  reside  it  was  G3  mills,  which  multi- 
plied by  $70,  leaves  us  $4.41  which  the  miner  had  to  pay.  The  laboicr  was  as- 
sessed at  $40,  this  was  multiplied  by  03  mills;  and  teamsters  at  $50,  foreman  at  $00, 
etc.,  and  at  the  present  time  I  myself  am  assessed  at  $150.  So,  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  I  am  worth  a  little  over  a  miner. 

This  tax  is  not  only  levied,  but  it  is  collected  by  the  stern  process  of 
imprisonment,  if  necessary.  On  this  point  another  witness  (James 
Shields,  testimony,  446,  447)  says : 

Q.  Have  any  arrests  been  made  here  recently,  within  your  knowledge,  of  miners 
for  tAxesT — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of.  I  know  there  wore  two  Polaudors  in  the 
lock-up  that  the  tax  collector  had  put  in  for  taxes. 

Q.  lou  have  seen  two  men  in  the  lock-np  that  the  tax  collector  had  imprisoned  for 
taxes  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Jnst  a  tax  on  the  man  T — A.  That  is,  the  tax  on  the  laborer. 

Q.  In  the  nature  of  a  license  tax? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  miner  has  something  over  $5. 

Q.  Do  1  nnderscaud  yon  to  say  that  a  man  working  in  the  mines,  who  has  no  prop- 
erty on  earth  except  the  clothes  on  his  back,  and  they  are  ragj^ed,  that  ho  has  got  to 
pay  a  $5  tax  for  the  privilege  of  mining  T— A.  It  makes  uo  ditierence  whether  he  has 
got  clothes  or  not  on  his  back,  he  has  c^ot  to  pay  it. 

Q.  Who  collects  it  T — A.  The  tax  collector. 

Q.  Suppose  the  fellow  has  got  nothing  to  live  on,  that  he  has  nothing  with  which 
to  pay  the  tax,  then  how  does  the  collector  get  it? — A.  Takes  his  body  for  it ;  arrests 
him. 

Q.  What  does  he  do  with  him  T — A.  Takes  him  down  to  Pottsville. 

Q.  Puts  him  in  jail? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  would  they  keep  him  in  jail? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  ;  it  may  be  four  or 
five  days. 

Or,  presumably^  the  witness  might  have  added,  until  some  one  felt 
pity  enough  to  loan  him  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  tax  and  costs,  or 
avarice  enough  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  for  his  labor  when  released. 

Large  areas  of  these  coal  lands  can  not  be  bought  for  $1,500  an  acre, 
and  91,000  au  acre  was  a  common  price  when  sold  before  the  corpora- 
tions acquired  them.  Now,  is  it  right  to  tax  the  capitalist  so  little,  who 
is  able  to  pay,  and  the  laborer  so  much,  who  has  nothing  to  sell  but  his 
toil,  and  ought  not  all  t«.xation,  both  State  and  Federal,  to  be  based 
rather  upon  income  or  property  than  upon  mere  labor  ? 

Second:  Exercise  of  eminent  domain. 

Even  assuming,  as  the  oflfending  corporations  claim,  that  the  Dart- 
mouth College  decision  shields  them  from  being  reached  by  the  law, 
still  the  State  would  not  be  helpless,  for  she  could  easily  exercise  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  by  taking  possession  of  all  the  anthracite  lauds 
at  a  fair  valuation  and  then  throw  them  open  to  free  competition  in 
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luioiDg  at  a  reanonable  royalty,  safficient  to  pay  the  isterest  on  the  debt 
she  would  thereby  eoDtract.  The  people  of  the  State  would  doubtless 
object  to  this  course  as  impracticable,  and  it  is  not  recommeDded,  but 
simply  suggested  to  the  voters  of  PeuDsylrauia,  so  as  to  show  that  their 
rights  are  not  hopelessly  fettered  by  the  Dartmouth  College  deci8iou, 
which  is  every  day  losing  its  force  as  a  controlling  case  ou  accouut  of 
the  rapacity  of  corporations. 

If  Pennsylvania,  however,  should  choose  to  exercise  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  the  valoadou  upon  these  lands  would  not  be  made  by 
their  Sh3iock  owners,  but  by  the  legally-constituted  authorities  of  tlie 
State,  and  as  the3'  are  appraised  in  the  great  anthracite  county  of  Lu- 
zerne, for  taxing  purposes,  at  only  $15  an  acre  their  condemnation  at  a 
fair  valuation,  including  improvements,  would  not  reach  any  fabulou.s 
debt  for  such  a  royal  Commonwealth  as  Pennsylvania  to  assume,  with 
an  assured  revenue  from  the  property  taken  to  meet  the  interest  ou  the 
obligation. 

Third :  ExercUe  of  the  police  poicer. 

But  the  police  i>ower  is  the  one  for  the  State  to  rely  ui>on,  without 
any  fear  of  failure,  to^iscipliue  her  arrogant  corporations ;  and  by  tbc 
IK)lice  i>ower  is  meant  the  inherent  authority  in  every  Commonwealth 
to  govern  all  pereonsand  things  within  itsborders,  one  of  which  things 
is  private  i)ropcrty,  that  the  State  allows  every  individual  to  use  in  his 
own  way,  except  not  to  injure  another.  But  when  "  private  property 
is  coupled  with  a  public  interest"  the  State  interferes  to  regulate  and 
control  it,  so  as  to  protect  that  public  interest  against  the  selhsh  cupid- 
ity of  the  private  owner. 

This  doctrine  was  laid  down  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  over  two  hundred 
years  ago  and  it  has  been  regarded  as  law  ever  since  by  all  English- 
speaking  iieoples.  It  is  upon  this  ground  that  the  State  regulates  fares, 
freights,  and  tolls  on  railroads,  bridges,  ferries,  grist-mills,  hackney- 
coaches,  and  any  similar  business  to  which  attaches  any  public  use. 
Hence  in  all  pursuits  where  private  property  is  coupled  with  a  public 
interest,  if  owned  by  a  corporation,  a  legislative  act  or  charter  regulat- 
ing the  charges  to  be  levied  on  the  public  is  passed,  mostly  to  protect 
])ublic  interests  especially  against  overcharges,  but  of  course  to  guard 
the  interest  of  the  private  owner  also. 

Ever  since  the  Dartmouth  College  decision  was  rendered  in  1819 
until  a  few  years  ago  every  charter  of  the  State  to  a  corporation  was 
regarded  as  an  inviolable  contract  between  the  two  which  could  not  be 
altered  in  the  slightest  particular  by  a  legislature  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  corporation,  unless  the  State  constitution,  or  a  declaratory 
statute  previously  in  existence,  or  a  clause  in  the  charter  itself  expressly 
reservetl  the  power  to  do  so.  For  about  fifty  years  following  the  cele-  . 
brated  Dartmouth  College  case  charters  containing  too  liberal  provis- 
ions for  the  private  interest  as  against  the  public  were  obtained  more 
or  less  in  all  the  States,  without  any  such  reserving  clause,  often  by  the 
ilesigning  management  of  corporations,  some  for  a  limited  time,  others 
perpetually.  So  many  flagrant  abuses  were  thus  perpetrated  according 
to  the  forms  of  law  that  in  a  short  time  nearly  all  the  States  either 
passed  declaratory  statutes  or  amended  their  several  constitutions 
providing  that  every  charter  thereafter  granted  should  be  subject  to 
amendment  or  revocation. 

Abuses  under  those  old  charters  became  so  oppressive  in  many  of  the 
western  agricultural  States  that  between  the  years  1870-'76  there  was 
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a  strong  popular  agitation  which  culminated  in  statutes  in  defiance  of 
the  then  received  construction  of  the  Dartmouth  College  case  and  against 
the  supposed  inviolable  State  charters  of  corporations.  These  statutes 
reduced  fares  and  freights  charged  by  the  railroads  allowed  by  their 
unexpired  charters  and  also  for  the  first  time  prescribed  the  storage 
rates  which  grain  elevators  might  collect.  A  number  of  lawsuits  fol- 
lowed, commonly  known  as  Th^  Granger  CaseSy  which  went  up  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  for  final  adjudication,  and  in  the  leading 
case  rendered  in  1876  (Munn  vs.  Illinois,  94  U.  S.,  124),  the  Dartmouth 
College  decision  was  so  greatly  modified  that  it  was  held  not  to  apply  to 
so  much  of  the  police  power  of  a  State  as  relates  to  regulating  fares  and 
freights  on  railroads  or  storage  at  warehouses  within  a  State. 

And  there  is  still  another  case  reported  in  the  same  volume  which 
goes  yet  further  than  Munn  vs,  Illinois,  in  modifying  the  Dartmouth 
College  case  (Boyd  vs.  Alabama,  page  645),  so  as  to  permit  a  State  not 
only  to  alter  a  chaii.er  regulating  fares  and  freights,  but  also  to  alter 
charters  affecting  the  public  health  or  public  morals. 

Field,  J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  used  this  language:  ^ 

Wo  aro  not  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  competent  for  ouo  le^^islature  by  any  con- 
tract to  restrain  tlie  power  of  a  subsequent  legislature  to  legislate  for  the  public  wel- 
farO;  and  to  that  end  to  sHpprcss  any  and  all  practices  tending  to  corrupt  the  public 
morala 

The  principle  ihvolved  in  both  these  cases,  so  seriously  modifying  the 
Dartmouth  College  case,  was  again  affirmed  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  year  1884,  in  the  famous  SlaughterEouse  CaseSy 
which  came  up  from  New  Orleans  (Vol.  Ill,  U.  S.,  746),  where  Miller, 
J.,  said: 

No  legislature  can  bargain  away  the  public  health  or  the  public  morals.  The 
people  tnemselves  can  not  do  it,  much  less  their  servants. 

So  that,  according  to  these  modifying  decisions  of  the  supremo  court, 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  may  prescribe  a  new  maximum  of  freight 
on  anthracite,  if  it  should  think  fit,  and  also  probably  a  reasonable 
maximum  royalty  for  the  privilege  of  mining  a  Ion  of  coal.  And  your 
committee  think  one-half  of  the  royalty  now  usually  charged  would  be 
ample  compensation. 

As  before  remarked,  from  recent  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Pennsylvania,  all  her  important  railroads  are  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  legislature.  And  as  regards  the  Keading  Railroad,  iu  addition 
to  any  i>ower  the  legislature  has  to  regulate  freights,  according  to 
the  decision  in  Munn  v,  Illinois,  as  it  has  accepted  new  privileges  and 
powers  from  the  legislature,  it  is  liable  to-day,  even  under  the  Dart- 
mouth College  decision,  to  have  its  charter  amended  or  revoked,  and 
compelled  to  quit  the  joint  business  of  carrying  and  mining  coal,  and  to 
quit  violating  the  other  i^rovisions  of  the  constitution  if  the  legislature 
shall  so  determine. 

Hence  the  voters  of  the  State  have  an  infallible  remedy  in  their  own 
hands  if  they  will  only  use  it  and  not  permit  the  corporations  to  bribe, 
intimidate,  or  defraud  them  at  the  ballot  box,  or  control  the  legislature 
after  its  members  are  elected. 

No  one  will  insult  the  good  people  of  Pennsylvania  by  questioning 
that  a  majority  of  the  right  sort  of  men  to  do  this  can  easily  be  elected 
to  each  house  of  the  State  legislature.  To  accomplish  it  nothing  is 
needed  but  to  have  the  judgment,  patriotism,  and  manhood  of  the 
masses  aroused  as  they  were  when  the  members  of  the  last  constitu- 
tional convention  of  the  State  were  chosen. 


t.  >A. 
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Ar  it  )ia«  been  snggested  that  the  State  govennnent  of  PennBylvania 
has  ample  aathority  to  deal  with  her  local  labor  troables  and  to  cnrb 
her  huge  cofporations,  it  may  be  inqaired  why  sfaonld  the  United  States 
enact  any  legislation  designed  to  core  abuses  in  that  quarter  of  the 
Union. 

The  national  authority  should  interfere  for  several  reasons.  The 
State  has  failed  to  correct  these  abuses  for  fourteen  long  years;  she  pos- 
sibly may  continue  tu  fail  to  correct  them. 

First :  Prohibit  inter$taie  carriers  from  engiiging  in  mining  or  manu- 
facturing. 

Pennsylvania  mines  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  bituminous  coal  used 
in  this  country,  and  most  of  the  steam-power  for  driving  her  large  and 
varied  manufactoring  industries  is  generated  by  that  species  of  fuel, 
especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  whOe  she  mines  all  of 
the  anthracite,  yet  as  Philadelphia  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
consume  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  output,  and  the  remaining 
States  of  the  Union  consume  most  of  the  balance,  what  might  seem  to 
some  only  a  question  of  local  import  becomes  a  matter  of  great  national 
concern. 

Your  committee  repeat,  as  it  has  so  often  said  before,  that  it  believeii 
the  chief  cause  of  the  labor  troubles  in  the  anthracite  regions  and  the 
extreme  fluctuations,  sometimes  extortions,  in  the  price  of  hard  coal 
arises  from  thejoint  business  of  carrying  and  mining  permitted  to  the 
railroads  by  their  old  charters. 

It  is  inevitable  that  where  a  carrier  has  a  monoply  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  anthracite  and  is  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  mining,  that  it  will 
strive  to  become  not  only  the  sole  producer  but  the  sole  transporter 
over  its  road,  so  as  to  control  the  market  price  of  the  article  in  its  own 
interest.  It  is  patent  that  no  railroad  will  ever  discriminate  against 
i  tself.  The  privilege  of  carrying  and  mining  anthracite  offers  a  premium 
to  any  carrier  engaged  in  such  double  business  to  discriminate  against 
other  shippers  as  well  as  against  consumers. 

And  what  is  true  as  to  this  joint  business  in  anthracite  iis  equally 
true  as  to  bituminous  coal,  iron  ores,  pig-iron,  or  other  mined  or  manu- 
factured products.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  many  railroads  in 
western  Pennsylvania  and  in  several  other  States  are  large  owners  of 
bituminous  coal  fields,  and  are  heavily  engaged  in  thejoint  business  of 
carrying  and  mining  that  article  at  a  price  to  suit  themselves  in  many 
markets  of  the  country.  Sometimes  this  is  done  indirectly  by  a  coal 
company  leasing  and  operating  a  railroad  company.  If  they  do  not 
exercise  this  double  power  either  to  discipline  laborers,  rob  private 
operators,  or  plunder  consumers  as  often  as  or  to  the  extent  of  the  an- 
thracite carriers,  it  is  simply  because  they  have  not  been  able  to  put  up 
the  price  to  such  extortionate  figures  by  reason  of  the  almost  univer- 
sality of  soft  coal  west  of  the  Blue  Bidge  and  Alleghany  Mountains. 

But  that  the  railroads  of  Pennsylvania  engaged  in  mining  bituminous 
coal  as  well  as  transporting  it  form  the  same  pools  or  conspiracies  to 
fleece  the  consumer  and  oppress  the  miner  as  do  railroads  in  the  an- 
thracite region  is  a  notorious  fact.  As  far  l>ack  as  1871,  a  memorable 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  was  delivered  by  Chief- 
Justice  Agnew,  denouncing  in  scathing  terms  such  a  pool  or  combi- 
nation. 
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.  The  case  is  that  of  Morris  Rnn  Coal  Company  V8.  The  Barclay  Coal 
Company,  reported  in  6S  Penn.  State,  page  173.  The  action  was  one 
of  debt  brought  by  the  Morris  Run  on  an  accepted  draft  in  its  favor 
for  $2,466.  Five  coal  companies  of  Pennsylvania  ha<l  made  an  agree- 
ment in  New  York  to  divide  two  coal  regions  which  they  controlled, 
and  entered  into  a  combination  to  put  up  the  price.  The  draft,  given 
in  settlement  of  a  balance  account,  was  held  illegal,  as  the  combina- 
tion was  a  restraint  ui)oii  trade.  The  other  facts  are  sufficiently  stated 
in  the  following  opinion  : 
Agnew  J.:  The  referee  found  that — 

Those  corporations  represented  almost  the  entire  body  of  bitnminons  coal  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  By  combination  between  themselves  they  had  the  power 
to  control  the  entire  market  in  that  district.  And  they  did  control  it  by  a  contract 
not  to  ship  and  sell  coal  otherwise  than  as  therein  provided.  And  in  order  to  destroy 
competition  they  provided  for  an  arrangement  with  dealers  and  shippers  of  anthracite 
coal.  They  were  thereby  prohibited  from  Bellin(i[  under  prices  to  be  iixed  by  a  com- 
mittee representing  each  company,  and  they  were  obliged  to  suspend  shipments  upon 
notice  from  an  agent  that  their  allotted  share  of  the  market  hacl  been  forwarded  or 
sold.  Instead  of  regulating  the  business  by  the  natural  laws  of  trade,  to  wit,  those 
of  demand  and  supply,  these  companies  entered  into  a  league  by  which  they  could 
limit  the  supply  below  the  demand  in  order  to  enhance  the  price.  Or  if  the  supply 
was  greater  than  the  demand  they  could  nevertheless  compel  the  payment  of  the  price 
arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  joint  committee.  The  restraint  on  the  tnule  in  bituminous 
coal  was  by  this  contract  as  wide  and. extensive  as  the  market  for  the  article.  It 
already  em'braced  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  intended  and  no  doubt  did  atiect 
the  market  in  the  Western  States. 

Said  the  judge — 

The  effects  produced  on  the  public  interests  lea<ls  to  the  consideration  of  another 
feature  of  great  weight  in  determining  the  illegality  of  the  contract,  to  wit,  the  com- 
bination resorted  to  by  these  five  companies.  Singly  each  might  have  suspended  do- 
liveries  and  sales  of  coal  to  suit  its  own  interests  and  might  have  raised  the  price, 
even  though  this  might  have  been  detrimental  to  the  public  interest.  There  is  a 
certain  freedom  which  must  be  allowed  to  every  one  in  the  management  of  his  own 
afiairs.  When  competition  is  left  free,  individual  error  or  folly  will  generally  find  a 
correction  in  the  conduct  of  others.  But  hero  is  a  combination  of  all  the  companies 
operating  in  the  Blossbnrgh  and  Barclay  mining  regions  and  controlling  their  entire 
productions.  They  have  combined  together  to  govern  the  supply  and  the  ])rice  of 
coal  iu  all  the  marKets  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  Lakes.  This  combination  has  a  power  iu  its  confederated  form  which  no 
individual  action  can  confer.  The  public  interest  must  succumb  to  it,  for  it  has  left 
no  competition  free  to  correct  its  baleful  influence.  When  the  supply  of  coal  is  sus- 
pended the  demand  for  it  becomes  importunate  and  prices  must  rise.  Or  if  the 
supply  goes  forward  the  price  fixed  by  the  confederates  must  accompjiuy  it.  The 
domestic  hearth,  the  furnaces  of  the  iron-master,  and  the  fires  of  the  manufacturer 
all  feel  the  restraint,  while  many  dependent  hands  are  paralyzed  and  hungry  mouths 
are  stinted.  The  influence  of  a  lack  of  supply  or  a  rise  iu  the  price  of  an  article  of 
such  prime  necessity  can  not  be  measured.  It  permeates  the  entire  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, and  leaves  few  of  its  members  untouched  by  its  withering  blight.  Such  a 
combination  is  more  than  a  contract ;  it  is  an  ofleuse. 

Your  committee  thinks  it  is  an  offense,  too,  which  should  be  severely 
punished,  and  has  no  doubt  it  is  an  offense  habitually  perpetrated  in 
the  anthracite  regions,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time,  only  that  conspir- 
ators work  more  in  the  dark  now,  and  rely  more  upon  the  principle  of 
h«nor  among  thieves  and  conspirators,  than  upon  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State  to  enforce  their  wicked  contracts. 

And  the  combination  of  mining  and  carrying  coal  by  the  same  cor- 
poration  largely  facilitates  the  formation  and  execution  of  such  a  con- 
spiracy. 

Your  committee  has  cited  this  case  to  show  with  what  audacions  ef- 
frontery the  railroad  companies  of  the  State  in  1871  asked  the  court  of  last 
resort  to  enforce  the  terms  of  a  conspiracy  to  rob  the  public,  which  prob- 
ably was  only  one  of  many  similar  wrongs  that  led  to  the  adoption  of 
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tbe  new  constitution  in  1874,  bat  which  the  good  people  of  that  unfor- 
tunate State  have  never  been  able  to  enforce. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  railroad  syndicates  are  buying  all  the 
best  bituminous  coal  lands  along  their  lines  in  Missouri,  Eausas,  Colo- 
rado, ArkansiiSj  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  other  Western  and  Southern 
States  and  the  Territories,  no  doubt  with  a  view  of  levying  tribute 
upon  the  people's  fuel  and  the  industrial  fires  of  the  country,  which,  if 
not  prevented,  will  be  a  terrible  calamity  whenever  our  foi^sts  shall 
have  been  leveled  and  our  population  become  dense. 

Without  going  into  details  as  to  the  extent  of  the  business  of  carry- 
ing and  mining  iron  ores,  or  of  carrying  and  manufacturing  pig-iron 
and  other  products,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  abuses  in  that  regard 
are  becoming  more  or  less  extensive  in  several  of  the  States,  and  that 
all  such  monopolies  should  be  broken  up  before  they  shall  have  become 
too  deeply  rooted  in  our  industrial  system.  Congress  should  not  wait 
until  other  States  shall  have  become  as  corporation-bound  and  monopoly- 
ridden  as  is  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  until  other  States  shall  have 
to  send  up  such  a  wail  for  national  help  as  Pennsylvania  did  by  the  joint 
resolution  of  March  5,  1878,  before  cited. 

At  three  several  times  in  our  history  as  a  i>eople  our  interstate  com- 
mercial relations  have  needed  and  received  important  national  legisla- 
tion. 

(1)  It  is  well  known  that  abuses  in  the  way  of  petty  annoyances,  con- 
fiicting  regulations,  and  monopoly  taxes,  perpetrated  by  each  State 
against  foreign  commerce,  as  well  as  against  the  people  and  property 
of  other  States,  under  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation  was  the  im- 
pelling cause  that  led  to  the  abandonment  of  that  form  of  government, 
after  a  trial  of  only  nine  years,  for  that  of  our  present  Constitution, 
which  gives  Congress  sole  power  to  regulate  commewje  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  several  States  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

Under  that  comprehensive  power  every  thing  went  along  very  Rmootlily 
with  but  little  legislation  by  Congress  until  the  close  of  our  civil  war. 

(2)  The  second  epoch  culminated  in  the  passage  of  the  first  interstate- 
commerce  act  by  Congress,  16th  June,  1866,  in  the  following  words: 

AN  ACT  to  facllitafce  commorcial,  postal,  and  military  communication  among  the  several  StatoA. 

Whereas  the  ConBtitutiou  of  the  United  Slates  confers  upon  Conji^rcss  in  express 
terms  the  power  to  regnlate  comnierce  among  the  several  States,  to  establish  post 
roads,  and  to  raise  and  support  armies:  Therefore, 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  IleprcHcntatirea  of  the  United  States  of  Ame}H4}a 
in  Congress  assembledj  Th<at  every  railroad  company  in  the  United  States  whose 
road  is  operated  by  steam,  it.s  successors  and  assigns,  be  and  is  heniby  author- 
ized to  carry  upon  and  over  its  road,  boats,  bridges,  and  ferries  all  passeugerH, 
troops,  Government  supplier,  mails,  freights,  and  property  on  their  way  from  any 
State  to  another  6tate,  and  to  receive  com|K)usation  tuerefor;  and  to  connect  with 
roads  of  other  States,  so  as  to  form  continnons  lines  for  the  transportation  of  the 
same  to  the  place  of  destination:  Provided^  That  this  act  shall  not  affect  any  stipu- 
lation between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  any  railroad  company  for 
transportation  or  fares  withont  compensation,  nor  impair  or  change  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  terms  of  any  act  panting  lauds  to  any  such  company  to  aid  in  the 
constmction  of  its  road,  nor  shall  it  be  construed  to  authorize  any  railroad  company 
to  build  any  new  road  or  connection  with  any  other  road  withont  authority  from  the 
State  in  which  said  railroad  or  connection  may  be  proposed. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  act. 

Approved,  Jane  15,  1866. 

The  eanses  for  this  act  were  that  Kew  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania had  for  some  time  obstracted  the  free  flow  of  interstate  com-  "^ 
merce  through  their  borders. 
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The  map  shows  that  the  three  States  named  stretch  clear  across  the 
United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Lakes,  and  there  was  no  othei 
American  territory  throngh  which  land  transit  could  be  had  for  per- 
sons and  property  from  Few  York  and  Few  England  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  West  and  South  on  the  other.  Yet  each  of  these  three  States 
by  legislative  enactment  interposed  serious  obstacles  to  interstate  com- 
merce. 

New  Jersey  exacted  not  only  10  cents  a  head  for  each  passenger  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York  over  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  but 
prohibited  that  road  from  uniting  with  any  other  interstate  carrier, 
and  she  also  refused  to  charter  any  other  railroad  through  her  territory 
which  should  be  permitted  to  carry  interstate  commerce.  However, 
she  did  charter  another  railroad  through  the  State — the  Delaware  and 
Karitan — but  prohibited  it  from  carrying  other  than  State  commerce. 
During  the  war  the  United  States  Government  wanted  a  great  many 
troops  and  ^  vast  deal  of  freight  transported  through  New  Jersey 
which  the  Camden  and  Amboy  were  unable  to  move ;  and  so  the  United 
States  seized  this  other  road  to  transport  its  troops  and  munitions,  for 
which  it  paid  that  company  the  usual  compensation.  After  the  war  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  sued  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  and  recovered 
every  dollar  the  latter  received  from  the  United  States,  which  suit  was 
affirmed  by  the  supreme  court  of  New  Jersey.  This  led  the  Delaware 
and  Raritan  tto  seek  .relief  from  Congress.  Such  was  New  Jersey's 
contribution  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1800. 

Maryland's  share  was  in  levying  a  tax  of  one-fifth  of  all  the  pas- 
senger fare  collected  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  on 
travel  between  Washington  City  and  Baltimore. 

Pennsylvania's  part  was  in  granting  a  monopoly  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  of  all  east  and  west  transportation  from  other  States:  also  in 
refusing  a  charter  to  a  road  to  be  built  parallel  to  the  great  Pennsyl- 
vania Central  through  the  northern  i)ortion  of  the  State,  for  which 
all  the  capital  stock  had  been  subscribed;  and  likewise  in  revoking  a 
charter  grante4l  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  build  a  line 
from  Connellsville  to  Pittsburgh. 

There  were  minor  impediments  to  interstate  commerce  in  various 
other  States — such  as  not  permitting  through  connections  between 
roiuls  centering  at  great  cities,  or  crossing  rivers  flowing  between 
States — which  also  contributed  to  the  act  of  1800,  but  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, and  Pennsylvania  were  the  principal  offenders. 

3.  The  thinl  ejioch  is  the  one  now  upon  us,  which  is  characterized  by 
too  much  consolidation  and  combination  of  transportation,  just  as  the 
two  first  epochs  were  marked  by  two  much  obstruction. 

Probably  no  act  ever  i>assed  by  Congress  has  had  such  a  tieniendous 
effect  either  in  consolidating  our  Government  or  in  making  the  industry 
and  commerce  of  this  country  pay  tribute  to  transportation  compiinios. 
As  soon  as  the  act  of  1860  br«ke  down  all  barriers  and  spanned  all  in- 
tervals at  State  lines,  by  bridges  over  navigable  streams  authorize<l  or 
|>ermitted  by  Congress,  the  wholesale  work  of  amalgamation  coininenc^ed 
by  merger,  purchase,  lease,  reorganization,  wrecking,  baukrupt<;y,  and 
otherwise,  and  it  has  steadily  gone  on  with  annually  increasing  force 
until  now  a  few  syndicates  control  most  of  the  important  railroads 
in  the  country.  Whereas  monopoly  of  commerce  before  the  i>assage 
of  that  act  was  frequently  brought  about  in  certain  localities  by  ob- 
struction in  transportation,  it  is  now  too  often  caused  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  competition  in  transportation.  Rival  or  competing  lines  have 
either  been  absorbed  or  pooled  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroiuls  and  at  the 
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expense  of  the  pablic.  In  fact,  this  act,  althongh  in  so  few  words,  may 
be  styled  a  general  national  charter  authorizing  all  the  local  railroads 
of  the  different  States  to  unite  into  a  few  great  systems  in  defiance  of 
any  State  law  prohibiting  it }  and  the  prospect  foreshadows  that  at  an 
early  day  nearly  the  entire  150,000  miles  of  railroad  in  this  country  may  be 
brought  under  one  management,  as  about  all  its  telegraphs  are  consoli- 
dated in  the  Western  Union.  And  it  may  well  be  said  that  all  the  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  are  now  interstate  carriers  and  no  longer 
mere  State  roads.  When  a  passenger  buys  a  ticket  on  a  railroad  to 
cross  a  State  line*  the  fare  he  shall  pay  becomes  a  question  of  inter- 
state commerce.  So,  too,  when  any  property  is  to  be  shipped  on  a  car 
to  cross  a  State  line  its  freight  likewise  becomes  a  question  of  inter- 
state commerce,  which  leaves  State  authorities,  including  State  rail- 
road commissioners,  no  power,  except  to  regulate^petty  local  travel  and 
traflic. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  its  Second  Annual  Eeport 
(188S),  says: 

There  are  many  railroads  wboBe  lines  are  entirely  within  the  limits  of  a  single  Stat« 
or  Territory,  which  are  controlled  or  managed  with  complete  independence,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if,  with  the  exception  of  the  mnnicipal  street  and  elevated  roads,  and  snch 
roads  uh  are  purely  adjuncts  of  mines  or  other  local  interests,  there^is  one  which  does 
not  to  some  extent  engage  in  interstate  traffic.  All  of  them  have  traffic  arrange- 
ments of  Home  sort  under  which  they  issue  passenger  tickets  over  other  roads,  or 
honor  those  which  other  carriers  issue,  or  issue  or  accept  through  biils  of  lading,  or 
ill  Honio  other  way  participate  in  interstate  busineds.  To  render  the  roads  most 
U8<'ful  to  the  Htockholders  and  most  convenient  to  the  public  this  becomes  a  necessity. 
But  when  this  is  done  by  any  road  the  Commission  understands  that  the  act  to  regu- 
late commerce  applies  to  the  party  operating  it,  that  such  party  should  respoud  to 
the  call  for  an  annual  report,  and  in  the  management  of  its  interstate  business 
should  conform  to  the  principles  which  the  act  presoribes. 

As  the  later  decisions  of  Federal  courts  sustain  this  view  the  outside 
syndicate  ''operator''  of  a  railroad  is  practically  not  under  the  control 
either  of  a  State  legislature  or  a'  State  railroad  commission,  but  does 
pretty  much  as  he  pleases  unless  restrained  by  national  authority. 

The  usual  process  by  which  the  Western  Union  absorbed  alfother 
telegraph  lines  was  simply  to  issue  its  own  stock  at  par  for  the  stock 
of  the  purchased  lines;  and  that  is  the  way  that  a  few  dominant  rail- 
road syndicates  have  absorbed  most  of  their  outside  lines;  or  else  by 
guarantying  dividends  on  their  watered  stock  as  well  as  interest  on 
enormous  speculative  or  fraudulent  debts,  which  can  not  be  done  suc- 
cessfully except  by  charging  too  much  for  passenger  fare  and  too  much 
for  freight  transportation,  and  too  often  by  fleecing  both  the  producer 
and  consumer  of  the  thing  transported.  The  rule  with  any  railroad 
company,  when  left  to  itself,  is  to  charge  every  traffic  all  it  can  bear 
and  survive.  It  would  not  be  believed,  unless  all  the  facts  could  be 
published,  that  most  Southern  railroads  in  the  matter  of  transporting 
early  vegetables,  fruits,  watermelons,  and  the  like  to  Northern  markets, 
generally  take  all  that  the  articles  sell  €or,  except  a  scant  pittance; 
and  frequently  after  breaking  up  the  traffic  by  their  greed,  at  some  sub- 
sequent season  will  transport  for  a  little  less,  until  they  have  made  a 
mathematical  calculation  how  much  tribute  the  business  can  stand  and 
not  perish. 

Most  other  producers  of  railway  traffic  fare  no  better  where  there  is 
no  competing  water  or  land  transit;  and  both  producers  and  consumers 
in  this  country  have  to  submit  by  law  to  be  fleeced  enough  to  pay 
a  dividend  on  watered  stock  or  interest  on  the  bonded  debt  of  our  con- 
solidated railroads  at  probably  three  times  their  actual  cost.    Now,  as 
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every  railroad  which  is  a  shipper  over  its  own  line  will  rob  its  other 
shippers  as  well  as  the  ooosainers  of  its  own  shipped  prodacts^  your 
coDimitteo  again  and  finally  recommend  Congress  to  pass  a  law  prohibit- 
ing any  railroad  carrying  interstate  commerce  from  mining  or  manafact- 
uring  products  for  its  own  transportation ;  and  by  giving  a  carrier  two 
years  in  which  to  dispose  of  its  mining  or  mannfacturing  business,  as 
well  as  by  giving  a  mining  or  manufacturing  company  two  years  in 
which  to  dispose  of  its  carrying  business,  it  would  seem  that  no  hard- 
ship could  result  to  either  private  interest,  as  recommended  by  your 
committee  in  the  bill  which  is  herewith  presented.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  do  this,  for  the  authority  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  States  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  exclu- 
sively in  Congress.  And  Congress  undoubtedly  may  prescribe  any 
condition  it  pltases  upon  which  commerce  may  be  permitted  to  cross  a 
State  line  short  of  an  embargo. 

Prohibiting  an  interstate-commerce  carrier  from  mining  or  manufact- 
uring is  a  mere  regulation  of  commerce;  it  does  not  create,  nor  destroy, 
nor  prevent  commerce,  but  merely  regulates  it  to  the  best  advantage  of  all 
concerned  in  all  the  States — producers,  shippers,  carriers,  and  consumers. 
Although  Congress  can  not  directly  interfere  in  the  local  affairs  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  prescribe  a  maximum  of  freight  or  royalty  on  ^nthracito 
consumed  in  the  State,  as  the  State  might  do,  yet  a  national  law  to 
divorce  the  joint  business  of  mining  and  transporting  anthracite  would 
operate  to  reduce  the  royalty  on  coal  by  freer  competition  in  mining, 
and  also  to  reduce  the  freight  by  freer  competition  in  transportation, 
and  thereby  to  cheapen  anthracite  not  only  to  the  whole  country  but 
indirectly  to  relieve  the  long-suffering  people  of  Philadelphia  and  east- 
ern Pennsylvania.  Certainly  some  heroic  remedy  should  be  applied  to 
dissolve  the  monopoly  of  anthracite.  That  richest  and  rarest  of  coal  is 
now  so  completely  in  the  hands  of  seven  carrying  corporations  that  if 
they  should  see  fit  to  shut  the  mines  up  they  have  the  power.  Any 
private  control  of  a  thing  which  the  God  of  all  designed  for  all  should 
be  regulated  by  all  through  the  Government.  As  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  hitherto  proved  but  a  pigmy  in  the  hands  of  these  monster 
corporations,  let  them  and  the  world  see  that  the  pigmy  has  a  giant  for 
a  friend  in  the  National  Government,  which  is  both  able  and  determined 
to  separate  mining  from  carrying. 

Second  National  remedy :  Prohibit  strikes  and  locTcouts  on  railroads. 

Another  far-reaching  evil  which  springs  from  a  railroad  engaging  in 
the  business  of  mining  or  manufacturing  also  is  a  strike  or  lockout, 
sometimes  precipitated  to  force  employ6s  in  either  business  or  both  to 
submit  to  ill  treatment,  or  to  effect  a  corner  in  the  article  mined  or  man- 
ufactured, as  was  done  in  all  probability  by  the  Eeading  Railroad  in 
regard  to  anthracite  at  Philadelphia  and  other  markets  in  December, 
1887,  and  January  and  February,  1888. 

As  the  strike  and  lockout  of  its  employes  on  the  occasion  referred 
to  was  one  of  the  acts  that  constituted  "the  continued  failure"  of  the 
Reading  to  do  its  duty  in  transporting  interstate  commerce,  your  com- 
mittee has  concluded  also  to  recommend  Congress  to  legislate  against 
any  interruption  of  interstate  commerce  by  a  strike,  lockout,  or  other- 
wise on  any  railroad  from  whatever  cause,  except  when  produced  by  the 
public  enemy  or  the  act  of  God. 

There  is  a  well-grounded  suspicion  that  a  number  of  railway  strikes 
and  lockouts  in  this  country  have  been  brought  about  either  by  wanton 
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mistreatmeDt  of  employes  or  by  the  ofiBcers  of  the  road  conspiring  with 
outside  speculators  to  comer  some  article  of  interstate  commerce,  or  to 
wreck  the  securities  of  the  road  and  promote  stock-jobbing  schemes. 
Bat,  independent  of  every  consideration  as  to  the  motives  or  causes 
which  occasionally  produce  prolonged  interruptions  of  interstate  com- 
merce by  strikes,  lockouts,  or  otherwise,  all  such  interruptions  should 
be  prohibited  under  severe  penalties. 

No  one  familiar  with  our  laws  will  contend  that  Ck>ngress  has  the 
I>ower  to  punish  strikes  or  lockouts  in  a  cotton  factory,  woolen  mill,  iron 
furnace,  or  other  private  business,  but  that  Congress  has  the  constitu- 
tional authority,  and  ought  to  exercise  it,  to  prohibit  strikes  or  lockouts 
on  railroads  carrying  interstate  commerce,  your  committee  thinks  is 
almost  self-evident,  as  it  will  now  briefly  attempt  to  show. 

Every  railroad  in  the  United  States  has  been  declared  by  act  of 
Congress  to  be  a  postal  route  for  carrying  the  mail ;  and  every  such  road 
has  likewise  been  authorized  by  the  act  of  1866  to  connect  with  roads 
in  other  States,  so  as  to  form  an  international  line  to  transport  troops. 
Government  supplies,  and  interstate  commerce.  Again,  every  railroad 
in  the  Union  is  paid  out  of  the  National  Treasury  a  minimum  compensa- 
tion of  $42.75  per  mile  per  year,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,500  per  mile 
|)er  year,  aftx)rding  to  weight  of  mail  carried.  The  national  Govern- 
ment has  a  contract  with  every  railroad  for  carrying  the  mail  and  en- 
forces it  by  withholding  pay  i^«  a  fine  for  each  failure  that  occurs  with- 
out sufficient  cause ;  and  the  Government  also  severely  punishes  any 
person  who  obstructs  the  mail  on  any  route.  Now,  is  it  not  just  as  im- 
portant to  have  the  persons  and  property  of  the  public  transported 
'^with  certainty,  celerity,  and  security"  as  it  is  to  have  the  mail  so 
transported,  and  ought  not  Congress  to  punish  by  fine,  or  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, every  failure  to  carry  interstate  commerce  alsof  Many 
railroads  in  the  new  States  of  the  Union  were  chartered  by  the  Federal 
Goveniment  when  those  new  States  were  Territories,  and  all  the  rail- 
roads at  present  built  or  building  in  the  Territories  were  chartered  by 
Congress  or  by  the  Territorial  legislature,  with  the  permission  of  Con- 
gress. 

But  it  does  not  matter  whether  a  railroad  is  chartered  by  the  State 
or  nation  it  is  declared  a  public  highway  by  either  sovereign,  and  is 
treated  as  such  by  both  sovereigns  within  the  scope  of  their  exclusive  or 
concurrent  powers.  The  Federal  courts  and  the  courts  of  all  the  States 
agree  in  this  view. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Olcott  vs.  The  Super- 
visors (16  Wall.,  678),  said : 

RailroadHy  tlioagh  coustnictod  by  private  corporations  and  owned  by  th^m,  are 
public  highways.  The  right  of  eminent  domain  nowhere  justifies  taking  private 
property  for  private  asi^  Yet  it  is  a  doctrine  universally  accepted  that  a  State  legis- 
lature may  authorize  a  priviite  corporation  to  take  land  for  the  construction  of  such 
a  road,  making  compensation  to  the  owner.  What  else  does  this  doctrine  mean  if 
not  that  building  a  railroad,  though  it  be  built  by  a  privat^e  corporation,  is  an  act 
done  for  a  public  use  ?  And  the  reason  why  this  use  has  alwiiys  been  held  a  public 
one  is  that  such  a  road  is  a  highway,  whether  made  by  the  Goverament  itselt  or  by 
the  agency  of  corporate  bodies  or  even  by  individuals,  when  they  obtain  their  power 
to  construct  it  from  legislative  grant. 

Whether  the  use  of  a  railroad  is  a  public  or  private  one  depends  in  no  measure 
upon  the  question  who  constructed  it'or  who  owns  ft.  It  has  never  been  considered 
a  matter  of  any  importance  that  the  road  was  built  by  the  agency  of  a  private  cor- 
portition.  No  matter  who  is  the  agent,  the  function  performed  is' that  of  the  State. 
Though  the  ownership  is  private,  the  use  is  public.  The  owners  may  be  private  com- 
panie4<,  but  they  .ire  cumpdllable  to  permit  the  public  to  use  their  works  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  works  can  be  used.    That  all  persons  may  not  pat  their  own  can 
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upon  tbo  road  and  use  their  own  motor  power  has  no  bearing  npon  the  question 
whether  the  road  is  a  pnblio  highway.  It  bears  only  npon  the  mode  of  use,  of  which 
the  legislature  is  the  exclusive  jndge. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  stockholders  of  a^raiJroad  or  plank  road  or  turn- 
l>ike  may  remunerate  themselves  by  fares  or  tolls  prescribted  by  the 
law-making  power  does  not  destroy  the  public  nature  of  a  road.  All 
public  highways  are  subjects  of  general  jurisdiction  of  government, 
because  their  uses  are  the  common  property  of  the  public.  This  is 
forcibly  expressed  by  Emmons,  J.,  in  Tolcott  vs.  Township  of  Pine 
Grove,  1  Flippin  (United  States  Circuit  Court  Reports,  144),  as  follows : 

A  railroad  once  constructed  is  instanter,  and  by  mere  force  of  the  grant  and  law, 
embodied  in  the  governmental  agencies  of  the  State  and  dedicated  to  public  use.  All 
and  singular  its  cars,  engines,  rights  of  way,  and  property  of  every  description,  real, 
personal,  and  mixed,  are  but  a  trust  fund  for  the  political  power,  like  the  funoUom  of  a 
public  office.  The  artiiicial  personage — the  corporation  created  by  the  sovereign  power 
expiessly  for  this  sole  purpose,  ami  no  other,  is  in  the  most  strict,  technical,  and  un- 
qualilicd  sense  but  its  trustee.  This  is  the  primary  and  sole  legal  political  motive 
for  its  creation.  The  incidental  interests  and  profits  of  individuals  are  accidents,  both 
in  theory  and  practice.  * 

The  acceptance  of  such  trusts  on  the  part  of  a  corporation  by  the 
express  and  implied  contracts  already  referred  to  makes  it  an  agency 
of  the  State  to  perform  public  functions  which  might  otherwise  be  de- 
volved upou  public  officers.  The  maintenance  and  control  of  most 
other  classes  of  public  highways  fire  so  devolved,  and  the  performance 
of  every  official  duty  in  respect  of  them  may  be  compelled  by  the 
courts  on  application  of  the  State.  The  analogy  between  such  otiicials 
and  railroad  corporations  in  i-egard  to  their  relations  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  strong  and  clear,  and,  so  far  as  afit'ects  the  construction  and 
proper  and  efficient  maintenance  of  their  railways,  will  be  questioned 
by  no  one. 

Jt  is  equally  clear  in  regard  to  their  ditty  as  carriers  of  persons 
and  property.  On  other  public  highways  every  person  may  be  his  own 
earner,  or  he  may  hire  any  one  he  pleases  to  perform  the  service,  but 
in  the  case  of  a  railroad  it  is  different,  because  such  a  franchise  is  the 
exclusive  property  of  a  body  corporate,  which  alone  has  power  to  use 
it  in  a  manner  which  of  necessity  requires  that  all  management,  control, 
and  use  for  the  purposes  of  carriage  must  be  limited  to  itself,  and  which, 
as  a  condition  of  the  franchise  that  grants  such  absolute  and  exclusive 
power  over  and  use  of  a  public  highway,  has  contracted  with  the  State 
to  accept  the  duty  of  carrying  all  persons  and  property  within  the  scope 
of  its  charter  as  a  public  trust. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  and  maintain  public  highways,  but 
it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  State  to  be  or  become  a  common  carrier  itself 
ui>on  its  public  highways.  It  may  in  some  cases  assume  that  duty,  and 
whenever  it  does  so,  the  execution  of  the  duty  may  be  enforced  against 
the  agents  or  officers  upon  whom  the  law  devolves  it.  It  may  grant  its 
IK)wer  to  construct  a  public  highway  to  a  corporation  or  an  individual, 
and  with  that  power  its  right  of  eminent  domain,  in  order  to  secure  the 
public  use,  and  may  make  the  use  of  the  highway  common  to  all,  on 
such  terms  as  it  may  impose  as  to  fares  and  freights  and  furnishing 
every  requisite  facility  for  carrying  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
public  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  needed. 

The  railroad  is  the  favorite  modern  highway  for  travel  or  freight, 
esi)ecially  for  long  distances,  and  railroad  transportation  is  a  daily  neces- 
sity to  the  community.  A  vast  body  of  both  statute  and  common  law 
in  regard  to  it  has  sprung  up  during  the  last  half  century.  By  that 
law  the  courts  of  the  country  in  all  the  States,  more  or  less,  have  com- 
pelled one  railroad  or  another  to  operate  its  road  as  one  continuous 
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line,  or  to  run  passenger  trains  to  the  tenninas  of  the  road,  or  to  make 
fences  and  oattle-guards,  or  to  baild  a  bridge  across  a  stream  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  navigation/ or,  to  compel  the  road  to  ran  daily  trains, 
or  to  replace  a  track  taken  up  in  violation  of  its  charter,  or  to  prevent 
the  abandonment  of  a  road  once  completed. 

These  are  all  express  or  implied  obligations  arising  from  the  charters 
of  the  railrpad  companies,  but  not  more  so  than  the  duty  to  carry  freight 
and  passengers.  That  auty  is  indeed  the  ultima  ratio  of  their  exist- 
ence, the  great  and  sole  public  good,  for  the  attainment  and  accomplish- 
ment of  which  all  the  other  powers  and  duties  are  given  or  imposed. 
It  is  strangely  illogical  to  assert  that  the  State  or  National  Government, 
through  the  courts,  may  compel  the  performance  of  every  step  necessary 
to  bring  a  corporation  into  a  condition  of  readiness  to  do  the  very  thing 
for  which  it  is  created,  but  is  then  powerless  to  compel  the  doing  of  the 
thing  itself. 

This  is  the  line  of  reasoning  (but  much  abridged)  that  convinced  the 
supreme  couit  of  the  State  of  Isew  York,  in  1882,  that  it  ought  to  grant 
a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  a  railroad  to  run  its  trains  as  usual,  not 
withstanding  a  '^  strike  "  or  ^<  lockout "  among  its  employes.  Some  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  New  York  bar  were  employed 
in  the  case,  among  them  Roscoe  Conkling. 

The  facts  were  that  the  skilled  freight  handlers  of  both  the  Central 
and  the  Erie  Roads  in  New  York  refund  to  work  without  an  increase  of 
pay  to  the  amount  of  3  cents  per  hour.  They  had  been  working  at 
17  cents  per  hour  (or  $1.70  for  ten  hours),  and  demanded  20  cents  per 
hour  (or  $2  per  day  of  ten  hours),  otherwise  they  would  quit  work. 
The  railroads  refused  to  pay  such  increase,  and  the  laborers  abandoned 
work,  and  as  the  railroads  would  not  procure  other  laborers  competent 
or  sufficient  in  number  to  do  the  work  no  freight  trains  were  run  for  two 
weeks  or  more,  until  the  people  instituted  proceedings  in  mandamus  to 
compel  the  running  of  trains  as  usual  in  spite  of  the  strike. 

There  were  two  cases  before  the  court  based  on  the  same  facts  and 
involving  the  same  principles.  They  are  popularly  known  as  '^  The 
Freight-Handlers'  Strike  Cases,^  and  are  "The  People,  etc..  Appellants^ 
vs.  The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company," 
and  "  The  People,  etc..  Appellants^  vs.  The  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  Railway  Company,"  reported  in  28  Hun,  543.  Davis,  J.,  in  de- 
livering the  opinion  of  the  court,  among  many  other  things  (omitted  for 
brevity)  said : 

We  can  not  bring  our  minds  to  entoi*tain  a  doubt  that  a  railroad  corporation  its  coui- 
pcllable  by  mandamus  to  exercise  its  duties  as  a  carrier  of  freight  and  passengers, 
and  that  the  power  so  to  compel  it  rests  equally  firmly  on  the  ground  that  that  duty 
is  a  public  trust,  which,  having  been  conferred  by  the  State  and  accepted  by  the  cor- 
poration, may  be  enforced  for  the  public  benefit;  and  also  upon  the  contract  between 
the  corporation  and  the  State,  expressed  in  its  charter  or  implied  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  franchise  (Abbott  V8,  Johnson.  R.  R.  Co.,  80  N.  Y.,  31);  and  also  upon  the 
ground  that  the  common  right  of  all  the  [leople  to  travel  and  carry  upon  every  public 
highway  of  the  State  has  been  changed  in  the  special  instance  by  the  legislature, 
for  adequate  reasons,  into  a  corporate  franchise  to  be  exercised  solely  by  a  corporate 
body,  for  the^public  benefit^  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  persons,  whereby  it  has  be- 
come the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  to  it  that  the  franchise  so  put  in  trust  be  faithfully 
administered  by  its  trustee. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  State  is  not  injured,  and  has  no  interest  in  the  question 
whether  the  corporation  perform  the  duty  or  not.  The  State  may  suffer  no  direct 
pecuniary  injury,  as  it  may  not  by  the  neglect  of  one  or  more  of  its  numerous  polit- 
ical ofhcors  who  hold,  in  trust  for  the  people,  the  official  duties  reposed  in  their  hands ; 
but  that  is  no  test  of  the  power  or  duty  of  the  State  in  either  case.  The  sovereignty 
of  the  State  is  injured  whenever  any  i>ublic  function  vestetl  by  it  in  any  person, 
natural  or  artificial,  for  the  common  good,  is  not  used  oris  misused,  oris  abused; 
and  it  is  not  bound  to  inquire  whether  some  one  or  more  of  its  citizens  has  not 
tliorebjr receivcH  B  special  injury  for  which  he  may  recover  damages  in  his  privi^te 
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snit.  Such  an  injury  wonnds  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  and  thereby,  in  a  legal 
seuBe,  injures  the  entire  body-politic.  The  State  in  such  a  case  as  this  has  no  other 
ade<]uate  remedy.  It  may  proceed,  it  is  true,  to  annul  the  corporation,  as  has  been 
hold  in  niauy  cases  where  corporations  had  neglected  public  duties,  but  that  remedy 
is  not  a<lec]uate,  for  it  only  destroys  functions  where  the  public  interests  require  their 
continued  existence  and  enforcement.  It  has,  therefore,  an  election  which  of  these 
remedies  to  pursue.  (State  vs.  Railroad  Co., 29  Conn.,  538;  People  vs.  Railroad  Co., 
24  N.  Y.,  261 ;  Talcott  vs.  Pine  Grove,  supra.) 

It  is  not  alleged  or  shown  that  the  workmen  committed  any  unlawful  act,  and  no 
violence,  n«  riot,  and  no  nnlawful  interference  with  other  employes  of  the  respond- 
ents appear.  It  is  urged,  in  effect,  that  the  court  should  regard  the  case  as  oue  of 
nnlawful  duress,  caused  by  some  breach  of  law  sufficiently  violent  to  prevent  the 
reception  and  transportation  of  freight.  There  is  nothing  in  the  papers  to  justify 
this  contention.  According  to  the  statements  of  the  case,  a  body  of  laborers  acting 
in  concert  fixed  a  price  for  their  labor,  and  refused  to  work  at  a  less  price.  The 
respondents  fixed  a  price  for  the  same  labor,  and  refused  to  pay  more.  In  doiug  this 
neither  did  an  act  violative  of  any  law  or  subjecting  either  to  any  penalty.  The 
respondents  bad  a  lawful  right  to  take  their  ground  in  respect  of  the  price  to  be  paid 
and  adhere  to  it  if  they  chose ;  but  if  the  consequence  of  doing  so  were  an  inability 
to  exercise  their  corporate  franchises,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  public,  they  can  not 
be  heard  to  assert  that  snch  consequence  must  be  shouldered  and  borne  by  an  inno- 
cent public,  who  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  participated  in  their  causes. 
•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

These  facts  reduce  the  question  to  this :  Can  railroad  corporations  refuse  or  neglect 
to  perform  their  public  duties  upon  a  controversy  with  their  employ<^  over  the  cost 
or  expense  of  doing  them  f  We  think  this  question  admits  of  but  one  answer.  The 
excuse  has  in  law  no  validity.  The  duties  imposed  must  be  discharged  at  whatever 
cost.  They  can  not  be  laid  down  or  abandoned  or  suspended  without  the  legally  ex- 
pressed consent  of  the  State.  The  trusts  are  active,  potential  and  imperative,  and 
must  be  executed  until  lawfully  surrendered ;  otherwise  a  public  highway  of  great 
utility  is  closed  or  obstructed  icithoui  any  process  recognized  by  law.  This  is  something 
no  public  officer  charged  with  the  same  trusts  and  duties  in  regard  to  other  public 
highways  can  do  without  subjecting  himself  to  mandamus  or  indictment. 

The  writ  of  mandamus  was  not  issued,  simply  because  the  railroads, 
having  ascertained  that  the  case  would  go  against  them,  forthwith  re- 
sumed running  their  trains  as  usual ;  but  the  decision  was  rendered 
nevertheless,  with  costs  against  the  roads,  and  it  is  matter  of  regret 
that  there  are  not  many  similar  decisions  in  other  States.  It  is  hoped 
and  believed,  however,  that  ere  long  the  freight  handlers'  strike  case 
will  have  become  as  much  of  a  leading  case  against  suspending  rail- 
road trains  on  account  of  strikes  as  ever  the  Dartmouth  College  case 
was  to  protect  vested  rights. 

The  principles  so  clearly  and  ably  set  forth  by  the  fearless  and  learned 
Judge  just  quoted  must  in  the  end  govern  all  railroads  in  this  country; 
and  legislation  ought  to  increase  the  penalties  for  suspending  trains  on 
account  of  a  strike,  by  fining  and  imprisoning  the  controlling  officers 
of  the  offending  road  and  by  placing  the  road  itself  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  if  necessary.  Such  a  statute  in  the  long  run  would  be  better 
for  the  railroad  itself,  by  securing  more  faithful  and  efficient  servants 
and  thereby  preventing  costly  accidents. 

Within  the  last  few  years  an  almost  universal  demand  has  arisen  for 
legislation  by  Congress  to  regulate  fares,  freights,  and  facilities  for  the 
public  on  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  but  strange  to  say 
little  or  no  agitation  has  been  had  in  favor  of  exacting  justice  for  the 
more  than  a  million  employes  who  carry  on  that  interstate  commerce. 

The  public  ought,  must,  and  will  have  its  mails,  persons,  and  property 
carried  by  railroads  promptly.  How  can  this  be  done  for  the  best  in- 
terest of  all  concerned — stock-holders,  employes,  and  the  public! 

It  will  not  do,  as  recommended  by  many,  for  the  National  Government 
to  take  the  railroads  by  purchase  or  by  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain 
and  run  them  by  treating  every  railroad  employ^  as  it  does  an  enlisted 
soldier  in  the  regular  Army  or  sailor  inlhe  Ifavy  when  it  com^jels  him 
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to  carry  out  to  the  letter  every  agreement  in  writing  thathe  volantaiily 
enters  into.  The  million  of  railroad  employes,  most  of  whom  are  also 
voters,  would  hardly  sanction  that  sort  of  quasi-martial  law,  even  if 
there  were  not  other  insuperable  objections  to  it.  Every  railroad 
asserts  the  privilege  of  discharging  its  employes  whenever  it  has  a  mind 
to,  without  notice,  and  of  course  employ6s  ought  to  have  equal  liberty 
to  control  their  labor.  As  long  as  employes  merely  quit  work  and 
refrain  from  violence  they  commit  no  crime  and  ought  not  to  be  pun- 
ished for  abandoning  work  that  is  disagreeable.  Moreover,  the  national 
iulministration  has  too  many  political  retainers  and  too  much  patronage, 
favoritism,  and  corruption  now.  So  that  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  operating  our  150,000  miles  of  railroad  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  words.  If  the  present  owners  of  the  roads  will  not  run  them 
properly  without  strikes  or  other  interruptions,  let  the  Government  sell 
them  out  to  tliose  who  will  do  it.  It  should  be  no  concern  of  the  public 
how  a  strike  or  a  lockout  on  a  railroad  shall  be  prevented — whether  by 
"  arbitration,"  "  profit  sharing,''  or  otherwise.  That  should  be  an  affair 
for  exclusive  consideration  between  a  railroad  and  its  employes. 

As  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  at  first  view,  the  best  and  surest  pre- 
ventive of  a  strike  on  a  railroad  is  not  to  punish  the  men  for  striking, 
but  to  punish  the  superior  officers  of  the  road  for  goading  the  men  to 
strike,  especially  if  the  railroad  company  shall  be  allowed  two  days 
without  incurring  any  penalty  to  replace  any  employes  who  make  un- 
reiisonable  or  unjust  demands,  as  provided  in  the  bill  herewith  submit- 
ted by  your  committee.  The  employes  of  a  railroad  will  not  strike  unless 
they  are  grossly  mistreated  in  some  way,  by  either  being  underpaid',  or 
overworked,  or  not  promoted  when  deserving  it,  or  by  being  ignomin- 
iously  treated,  or  by  being  discharged  without  a  hearing  by  some  coarse, 
overbearing,  money-making  superior,  who  has  no  regard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  the  men.  The  chief  executive  officers  of  every  railroad  ought 
to  be  born  leaders  of  men,  who  can  inspire  their  subordinates  with 
devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  roaid,  as  a  successful  general  in- 
spires his  soldiers  to  serve  heroically. 

Every  railroad  ought  to  wish  to  preserve  good  relations  with  the 
laboring  class,  and  no  railroad  can  do  that  without  according  every 
man  it  discharges  for  cause  a  chance  to  be  heard.  Home  permanent 
impartial  tribunal  ought  to  be  provided  for  this  purpose,  and  your 
committee  thinks  the  railroad  itself  can  best  do  this  in  conjunction  with 
its  employes  without  interference  by  the  State.  The  employes  of  a 
railroad  can  not  be  energetic  and  loyal  to  its  interests  unless  they  feel 
that  the  road  is  their  friend  and  has  a  special  care  for  them.  Experts 
in  railroading  are  not  generally  well  qualified  for  anything  else,  and  as 
they  become  attached  to  that  mode  of  life  they  naturally  prefer  it  to 
any  other  as  a  permanent  business.  When  they  can  feel  at  home  as  it 
were  in  railroad  service,  and  have  faith  that  they  shall  not  be  dis- 
charged except  for  their  own  misconduct,  they  will  always  be  on  good 
behavior  and  work  for  the  company's  welfare  as  well  as  their  own. 

One  fruitful  source  of  railway  strikes  is  the  gradation  system  of  classi- 
fying conductors  and  engineers,  and  attaching  a  difference  of  pay  to 
each  grade  without  carrying  out  in  good  faith  the  promised  i)romotioB8 
and  increase  of  pay.  Many  railroads  require  an  engineer  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  of  three  years  before  he  can  be  ranked  even  as  second 
class,  and  not  infrequently  they  compel  him  to  serve  another  (three  years 
before  he  can  be  graded  as  first  class,  yet  it  is  common  to  make  so-called 
second-class  engineers,  drawing  only  second-class  pay,  do  first-class 
duty.    So  too  with  conductors.    The  probationary  term  for  tUem  is  usu* 
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ally  eight  years  to  be  ranked  as  first  class,  still,  during  roost  of  this 
apprenticeship  they  have  to  do  the  work  of  first-class  men  while  only 
enjoying  second-class  rank  and  drawing  but  second-class  pay.  To  save 
a  few  dollars,  many  roads  systematically  plan  to  have  but  few  first-class 
engineers  or  conductors,  either  by  refusing  upon  one  pretext  or  another 
to  grant  an  earne<l  promotion,  or  by  discharging  first-class  men,  or  by 
treating  them  so  badly  that  they  quit  work  of  their  own  accord. 

In  addition  to  the  abuses  of  the  gradation  system,  overwork  of  the 
men  is  another  very  prolific  cause  of  strikes  and  accidents  on  railroads. 
Probably  there  is  more  overwork  and  less  extra  pay  for  it  in  railroad- 
ing than  in  any  other  occupation.  In  many  of  the  States,  during  busy 
seasons^  and  often  in  inclement  weather,  night,  day,  and  Sunday,  too, 
sometimes  witness  the  toiling  of  railroad  crews,  without  rest  or  sleep, 
as  long  as  human  endurance  can  bear  it.  In  most  employments  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  hours  a  day  constitute  a  day's  work,  but  in  railroading  a 
day's  labor  sometimes  means  twenty-four  hours  and  whatever  additional 
time  the  corporation  requires ;  no  matter  if  it  be  night  or  Sunday,  no 
more  pay  is  given,  and  if  the  tired  employ^  stops  to  sleep  before  he  is 
permitted  to  do  so  he  is  docked  a  day's  wages.  A  conductor,  too,  often 
has  to  perform  the  double  duty  of  his  position  proper  and  that  of  bag- 
gage-master likewise.  In  this  way  accidents  and  terrible  smash-ups 
are  frequently  brought  about,  as  fatigue  and  enforced  insomnia  blunt 
the  perceptive  faculties  and  impair  the  memory  so  that  trains  are  run 
mechanically,  without  regard  to  orders  or  passing  points. 

Engineers  or  conductors,  or  both,  have  been  known  to  be  asleep  from 
exhaustion  when  fatal  collisions  have  occurred.  Of  all  laborers  a  loco- 
motive engineer  should  be  the  least  overworked,  because  his  mind  and 
senses  are  ever  on  a  strain  when  upon  duty. 

Who,  that  has  stood  near  a  railroad  when  a  train  dashed  by  or 
stopped,  has  not  been  deeply  impressed  with  two  things:  first,  the  irre- 
sistable  and  tireless  power  of  steam ;  and  second,  the  blackened,  earn- 
est, solemn  face  of  the  engineer  gleaming  with  intelligence,  courage, 
and  silent  consciousness  of  his  awful  responsibility,  in  which  the  anx- 
ious conductor  always  shares.  Human  life  is  too  precious  for  a  passen- 
ger train  to  be  lightly  intrusted  either  to  an  incompetent,  overworked, 
underpaid,  dissatisfied,  or  dissipated  engineer  or  conductor;  and  a  day's 
labor  in  the  occupation  of  a  locomotive  engineer  or  conductor  ought  to 
be  limited  by  law  to  a  certain  number  of  hours,  if  a  day's  work  in  any 
calling  should  be  limited.  Hence,  if  a  railroad  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  plead  a  strike  of  its  men  as  a  justification  for  suspending  its  trains, 
it  will  be  compelled,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  striking,  to  work 
its  engineers,  conductors,  and  other  elhploy^s  only  reasonable  hours, 
to  pay  them  fair  wages,  grant  them  just  promotion,  and  not  to  dis- 
charge them  without  a  hearing;  so  that  such  a  law  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent accidents  on  railroads  by  which  thousands  of  lives  are  lost  every 
year.  This  would  be  better  for  the  railroad  itself  as  well  as  for  its  em- 
ployes and  the  public,  because  the  damage  of  a  single  accident,  caused 
by  inexpert,  poorly  paid,  overworked  employes  would  often  cover  the 
additional  expense  for  a  whole  year  of  engaging  enough  men,  and  iirst- 
class  men,  to  have  i>revented  the  accident.  A  well  paid,  experienced, 
fairly  treated,  and  not  overworked  man,  is  always  conservative.  He 
is  ever  on  the  alert  and  never  loses  his  head.  His  practiced  ear  or 
trained  eye  can  detect  the  slightest  disorder  in  a  train  or  approach  of 
danger. 

Every  long-established  railroad  ought  also  U>  make  some  provision 
for  those  of  its  employes  who  get  crippled  or  become  supcnaunuated  iu 
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its  service.  For  all  sacb  some  provision  should  be  made  by  a  relief 
association  or  other  organization,  to  which  the  company  and  the  men 
shoald  contribute.  In  other  words,  if  an  employ^  has  good  treatment 
and  a  permanent  situation,  from  which  he  can  not  be  discharged  unless 
he  deserves  to  be,  he  will  have  no  occasion  to  strike;  in  fact,  he  can 
make  nothing  by  striking,  as  whenever  one  laborer  who  is  getting  a  fair 
day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work  throws  up  his  job  two  other  laborers 
are  ready  and  even  eager  to  take  his  place. 

Competition  among  laborers  for  employment  is  so  strong  that  they 
are  obliged  to  be  content  with  proper  wages  and  reasonable  treat- 
ment ;  but  there  is  no  competition  against  the  railroad.  It  has  in  a 
measure  a  monopoly  of  hiring  labor,  and  can  pick  among  the  many 
who  are  ever  anxious  to  serve  it  when  rightly  treated.  The  railroad  is 
master  of  the  situation,  as  employes  are  completely  at  its  mercy,  es- 
pecially if  the  railroad  be  permitted  to  suspend  running  its  trains  on 
account  of  a  strike,  which  it  has  provoked  by  mistreatment  of  its  men. 
Hence,  Congress  need  not  trouble  itself  about  legislation  to  prevent 
strikes  on  roads  carrying  interstate  commerce,  except  to  give  the  right 
of  private  action  for  damages,  and  also  to  fine  and  imprison  officials  for 
suspending  trains  on  account  of  a  strike  or  anything  else  short  of  the  act 
of  God  or  the  public  enemy.  This  would  simplify  matters  very  much. 
All  details  for  preserving  such  relations  between  a  company  and  its 
employes  as  would  prevent  a  strike  may  safely  be  left  to  the  good  sense, 
self-interest,  and  conscience  of  the  company.  The  men  ought  to  be  well 
treated,  and  if  they  are  well  treated  they  dare  not  strike  for  fear  of  los- 
ing their  places.  Strikes  but  seldom  occur  on  railroads  in  England. 
There,  railroad  employes  are  for  the  most  part  so  well  treated  that  they 
look  upon  the  road  in  large  part  as  their  road: 

After  a  recent  accident  on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  the 
employes  held  a  meeting  and  offered  voluntarily  to  bear  their  share  of  the  loss  by 
contribating,  in  a  body,  a  week's  wages.  This  offer  was  not  accepted  by  the  directors, 
who  said  that  the  stockholders  were  better  able  to  bear  the  loss  than  the  employes ; 
bnt  it  is  significant  as  showing  a  state  of  feeling  on  both  sides  quite  in  contrast  with 
that  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 

Since  the  decision  of  the  "Freight  Handlers^  Strike  Oases''  in  1882 
there  has  been  no  strike  to  amount  to  anything  on  steam  railroads  in 
the  Empire  State  of  New  York.  Nor  has  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  that 
decision  been  called  in  question,  and  if  all  the  States,  as  well  as  the 
National  Government,  will  embody  in  a  statute  the  principle  enunciated 
in  the  "Freight  Handlers'  Oases"  railroad  strikes  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  to  the  immense  benefit  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the  r^roads 
themselves  and  of  their  employes. 

There  is  no  hardship  in  prohibiting  a  railroad  from  pleading  a  strike 
of  its  employes  as  a  justification  for  susx>ending  its  trains.  Every  rail- 
road, as  before  mentioned,  is  but  "private  property  coupled  with  a  public 
interest" — a  public  highway  over  which  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
people  must  pay  a  reasonable  fare  and  freight,  to  be  carried  with  "cer- 
tainty, celerity,  and  security." 

The  owners  of  a  railroad  contract  with  the  Government  thus  to  do 
the  public  transportation,  and  they  ought  to  be  sternly  held  to  it.  The 
daily  paper,  the  speedy  journey,  the  quick  express,  the  fast  freight  are 
absolute  necessities  of  modern  civilization,  and  the  "innocent  public" 
ought  not  to  suffer  for  carrying  facilities  while  a  railroad  is  haggling 
with  its  emp'oy^s  about  wages  or  some  petty  question  of  discipline. 

The  "innocent  public"  has  been  victimized  long  enough,  and  let  us 
«)herish  an  abiding  faith  that  this  country  shall  never  again  behold  the 
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hamiliating  spectacle  of  1886,  when  Jay  Gould's  Missouri  Pacific  sys- 
tem of  railroads,  extending  for  many  thousand  miles  through  several 
States,  stopped  its  freight  and  passenger  trains  on  account  of  a  strike 
of  its  employes,  and  the  helpless  '^  innocent  public  "  had  to  lose  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  as  well  as  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  traveling, 
while  the  governors  of  States  and  State  railroad  commissioners  obse- 
quiously parleyed  witli  Gould,  and  all  the  courts,  both  State  and  Federal, 
in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  remained  dumb,  instead  of 
speaking  out  like  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the 
Freight- Handlers  Strike. 

So  far  from  following  Justice  Davis's  decision,  all  that  was  done  by  the 
courts  on  that  important  occasion  was  to  act  in  the  interest  of  Gould 
against  his  employes  as  well  as  against  '^  the  innocent  public."  ^See 
United  States  vs.  Kane,  25  American  and  English  Railroad  Gases,  p.  G08.) 

If  the  law  laid  down  in  the  Freight-Handlers'  Strike  Cases  could  be 
applied  to  the  roads  owned  by  Jay  Gould  and  a  few  other  railway  mag- 
nates, they  would  not  even  feel,  much  less  express,  the  sentiment 
attributed  to  the  late  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  "the  public  be  damned,"  when 
reminded  that  the  public  have  some  rights  in  railroads.  ' 

Third  Xatianal  remedy :  Prohibit  the  consolidation  of  parallel  or  cofnpeting 

lines. 

A  third  remedy  to  partly  prevent  a  recurrence  of  railway  or  mining 
strikes  in  the  anthracite  regions,  as  well  as  to  prevent  a  frequent  corner 
in  the  price  of  coal,  is  to  prohibit  any  absorption,  consolidation,  or 
combination  between  parallel  or  competing  lines  of  transportation. 

The  main  factor  which  has  so  long  held  anthracite  at  a  monopoly  price 
has  been  not  only  the  few  operators  who  mine  it,  but  the  still  fewer 
transporters  who  move  it.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  mine 
coal  themselve^s,  explains  why  and  how  the  Reading  Railroad  and  the 
Pennsylvania  road  have  gotten  control  of  the  anthracite  market  in 
Philadelphia.  That  city  has  six  different  routes  to  .the  anthracite 
fields,  but  those  six  routes  have  all,  by  absorption  and  consolidation, 
been  brought  under  the  control  of  the  two  companies  named,  which 
have  combined  to  rob  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  and  impose  upon  its 
firesides  an  annual  tribute  of  about  $3,000,000. 

What  is  true  of  Philadelphia  in  this  regard  is  equally  true  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  most  of  the  parallel  or  competing  Hues  that 
center  in  other  cities,  or  that  carry  interstate  commerce  anywhere. 
The  general  policy  of  railway  monopolists  all  over  the  country  is  to 
destroy  competition  in  transportation  by  consolidation  of  rival  or  par- 
allel lines.  As  before  stated,  this  went  on  very  rapidly  under  the  first 
interstate  commerce  act  of  1866,  but  under  the  second  one,  of  1887,  which 
prohibited  pooling,  consolidation  has  progressed  to  an  alarming  extent. 
Twenty-one  syndicates  now  operate  about  one-half  of  all  the  railroad 
mileage  in  the  Union.  Of  these.  Jay  Gould's  Missouri  Pacific  system 
of  roads  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  the  largest  of  all,  while  the 
strongest  consolidation  east  of  the  Mississippi  is  luman's  Richmond 
Terminal,  which  the  newspapers  tell  us  has  been  or  is  about  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  Gould's  Western  anaconda. 

If  this  wholesale  consolidation  shall  be  allowed  to  continue  without 
mterruption  for  a  few  years,  railroad  competition  promises  to  become 
almost  obsolete.  It  is"  to  flank  that  provision  of  the  interstate-com- 
merce law  which  forbids  "pooling  of  earnings"  that  has  given  such  an 
irresistible  impetus  to  the  consolidation  of  competing  lines.    Even  where 
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consolidation  has  not  taken  place,  in  many  localities  other  arrangements 
to  evade  the  law  forbidding  a  pool  of  earnings  have  been  nearly  as 
effectual  sni  consolidation  itself.  The  second  interstate^ommerce  act  is 
almost  fatally  defective  in  prohibiting  only  *' pooling  of  earnings." 
While  many  railroads  obey  the  letter  of  that  law,  they  just  as  surely  rob 
the  public  by  (I)  a  division  of  traffic;  (2)  division  of  territory;  (3) 
maintenance  of  agreed  rates ;  or  (4)  maintenance  of  an  agreed  price  of 
certain  articles,  especially  those  they  mine  or  manufacture. 

Producers  and  consumers  are  thus  daily  becoming  more  powerless  to 
protect  themselves  against  railroad  monopoly.  Whoever  controls  the 
transportation  of  an^'  commerce  gets  the  lion's  share  of  the  profit  in  it, 
and  as  competition  is  the  life  of  trade  in  transportation  as  well  as  in 
producing,  buying,  or  selling,  and  the  like,  so  no  interstate  carrier 
should  be  permitted  to  absorb  any  new  parallel  or  competing  line.  If 
Congress  were  to  pass  a  general  law  to  that  efi'ect,  doubtless  Philadel- 
l)hia  would  in  a  short  time  construct  one  or  more  other  routes  to  the 
anthracite  mines  to  stimulate  competition,  and  such  a  statute  would 
do  more  or  less  good  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

A  number  of  wealthy  railroad  syndicates  and  large  banking  firms  in 
New  York  recently  united  their  forces  by  a  solemn  compact,  which  has 
been  flaunted  defiantly  in  the  face  of  the  public,  pledging  themselves 
neither  to  permit  any  more  railroads  to  be  built  through  certain  ter- 
ritory nor  to  allow  many  new  roads  now  building  to  be  completed  if 
theycan  prevent  it.  To  preserve  their  monopoly  of  traffic,  territory, 
rates,  and  prices,  especially  of  articles  they  produce  and  transport  them- 
selves, these  millionaire  raili*oad  and  banking  allies,  if  not  prohibited 
by  law,  will  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise  get  control  of  any  new  par- 
allel or  competing  line  that  may  hereafter  be  erected  through  their  pre- 
serves. 

8.  B.  Whiting,  for  nine  years  general  superintendent  of  the  coal  mines 
of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company,  in  an  unguarded  or  defiant  moment, 
candidly  told  your  committee  (testimony,  171)  that  in  limiting  both  the 
total  output  and  the  transportation  of  anthracite  to  market  with  a  view 
to  enhance  the  price,  his  company  never  once  thought  or  cared  for  the 
''consumer,"  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  respectfully  suggested  that  Con- 
gress, ought  to  legislate  a  little  in  the  interest  of  the  helpless  consumer 
of  anthracite  as  well  as  of  many  other  articles  by  prohibiting  in  the 
future  any  consolidation  of  parallel  or  competing  lines  of  interstate 
commerce. 

Fourth  National  remedy :  Abolish  or  temporarily  suspend  the  duty  on  bitu- 
minous coal. 

But  one  of  the  best  means  by  which  the  Federal  Government  can 
restrain  the  joint  monopoly  of  mining  and  carrying  anthracite  is  to  put 
bituminous  coal  on  the  free  list,  so  as  to  let  Nova  Scotia  and  !New 
Brunswick  comi>ete  with  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  for 
supplying  not  only  domestic  wants  for  heating  purposes,  but  the  motive 
power  which  drives  the  great  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Middle 
and  North  Atlantic  States. 

As  previously  mentioned  Philadelphia  and  eastern  Pennsylvania  con- 
sume about  one-quarter  of  the  total  output  of  anthracite ;  New  York  City 
and  State  about  another  quarter;  the  New  England  States  and  New 
Jersey  a  third  quarter;  and  the  other  States  nearly  all  of  the  remaining 
quarter. 

There  is  but  little  bitumiuous  coal  east  of  the  Blue  Bidge  and  AUe- 
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ghany  Mountains  in  the  United  States  to  compete  with  Pennsylvania 
anthracite,  and  it  is  only  when  the  anthracite  monopolists  corner  the 
market  in  the  cities  and  workshops  of  the  Atlantic  slope  that  distant 
western  bituminous  coal  can  find  a  profitable  market  in  the  East. 

Therefore,  if  Canada  soft  coal,  which  has  cheap  water  transit  to  all 
Atlantic  manufacturing  sea-ports  from  Portland  to  Baltimore,  could  be 
relieved  of  the  75  cents  per  ton  tariff,  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
helping  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  States  get  their  mineral  fuel  at  a 
reasonable  price,  and  thereby  produce  manufactured  products  for  the 
whole  country  more  cheaply  than  when  an  extortionate  price,  as  now, 
has  generally  to  be  paid  for  anthracite. 

Whenever  a  dollar's  worth  of  bituminous  coal  will  make  more  pounds  of 
steam  to  drive  machinery  than  a  dollar's  worth  of  anthracite  will,  then 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer  to  use  the  former,  and  he 
ought  to  have  that  privilege  to  check  the  anthracite  extortion. 

Your  committee  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  bituminous  coal 
either  be  put  upon  the  free  list,  or  at  least  that  whenever  a  corner  or 
pool  shall  raise  the  price  of  either  bituminous  or  anthracite  coals  to  an 
unreasonable  figure  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  have  discretion- 
ary power  to  suspend  for  thirty  or  sixty  days  the  collection  of  the  duty 
on  bituminous  coal. 

This  is  only  suggested,  and  is  not  provided  for  in  the  bill  herewith 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a 
question  of  revenue  whether  the  duty  on  bituminous  coal  shall  be  abol- 
ished or  temporarily  suspended,  as  occasion  requires,'  which  belongs 
more  appropriately  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. " 

Congfess  has  a  serious  and  imperative  task  to  perform  in  the  near 
future,  which  is  to  legislate  so  as  to  prevent  the  producer,  the  shipper, 
the  consumer,  the  traveler,  and  the  railroad'employ^  from  having  to 
pay  a  dividend  or  interest  on  the  watered  stock  or  extravagant  and 
fraudulent  debt  of  the  railroads  in  this  country  upon  an  average  capi- 
talization of  probably  three  times  their  actual  cost. 

Your  committee  regret  that  this  report  has  been  delayed  so  long. 
Many  causes  have  united  to  postpone  its  presentation  till  now.  Chief 
among  these  has  been  the  difficulty  of  devising  and  agreeing  upon 
remedial  legislation  to  be  suggested  to  the  House. 

Besides  your  committee  realizes  that  such  important  legislation  as  it 
recommends  would  not  have  been  hastily  acted  on  during  the  present 
Congress,  even  had  itjs  report  been  submitted  earlier. 

Whether  any  of  the  measures  recommended  shall  be  adopted  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  your  committee  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  it  has  labored  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duty  intrusted  to  it. 

That  the  work  of  the  committee  has  not  been  without  some  good  results 
may  be  presumed  from  the  fact  that  four  days  after  beginning  its  in- 
vestigation at  Philadelphia  the  miners'  strike  was  declared  off  by  a 
8atisfk<5tory  compromise,  as  appears  by  a  correspondence  published  in 
the  testimony,  page  — ,  between  Master  Workman  Lewis,  of  thelvTiights 
of  Labor,  and  Austin  Oorbin,  President  of  the  Keading  Comi)any.  To 
effect  this  adjustment  both  sides  made  concessions.  The  miners,  who 
had  declared  they  would  not  resume  work  unless  they  should  receive  the 
8  per  cent,  advance  in  wages  at  the  start  a«  demanded,  yet  did  resume, 
with  only  a  hope  of  receiving  such  advance  after  arbitration,  which  was 
promised  them ;  while  President  Corbin,  who  had  boasted  with  bluster 
and  bravado  that  he  would  not  recognize  any  organization  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  in  negotiating  with  his  men,  yet  did  sign  a  treaty  with  them 
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through  a  Master  Workinau  of  the  Kuights  of  Labor  from  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

Another  gratifying  evidence  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  your  commit- 
tee's investigation  was  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  Phiifadelphia  and 
Beading  Railroad  Company,  about  the  middle  of  last  March,  conceded 
the  justice  of  at  least  one  demand  of  its  miners  for  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  powder  and  other  miners'  supplies.  This  fact  was  published  in 
several  daily  newspapers  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  at  the  time, 
in  the  following  paragraph : 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  has  made  a  redaction  in 
the  price  of  all  snpplies  sold  to  miners.  The  powder  which  heretofore  sold  at  $2  15 
per  keg  will  now  be  sold  at  $1.50.  Other  things  have  been  reduced  from  40  to  50  per 
cent.    This  reduction  is  as  good  as  an  advance  in  wages  to  miners. 

The  expenses  of  the  committee  were  $3,595.64. 

As  the  result  of  its  investigation  your  committee  recommend  the  pas- 
sage of  the  following  bill,  the  pentral  idea  of  which  is  to  make  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  in  regard  to  her  local  rail- 
roads applicable  and  mandatory  upon  all  interstate  carriers : 

A  BILX  to  prevent  the  combinatioii  of  carrying  interstate  commerce  with  other  buainefcs,  and  to  pre- 
vent strikes  and  lockouts  on  railroads,  and  also  to  prohibit  the  consolidation  of  parallel  or  com- 
peting lines  of  interstate  commerce  carriers. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  liepreaentativts  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled f  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  no  carrier  of  in- 
terstate commerce,  whether  by  railroad,  canal,  or  otherwise,  shall,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, prosecute  or  engage  in  mining  products  or  manufacturing  articles  for  trans- 
portation over  its  works ;  nor  shall  such  carrier,  directly  or  indirectly,  engage  in  any 
other  industrial  business  beside  that  of  a  common  carrier,  or  hold  or  acquire  land,  or 
any  interest  therein,  directly  or  indirectly,  except  such  as  shall  be  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  its  business:  Provided^  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  carriers  of  interstate 
commerce  in  the  holding  of  land  already  granted  to  them  by  Congress,  or  by  a  State, 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  their  road. 

Sec.  2.  That  no  corporation  engaged  in  mining,  or  in  auy  of  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  or  commerce  shaU  engage  in  the  business  of  a  common  earner: 
Provided^  That  any  mining  or  mauufa<;turing  company  may  carry  the  products  of  its 
miues  or  manufactories  on  its  railroad  or  canal  not  exceeding  fifty  miles  in  length. 

Sec.  3.  That  no  president,  director,  officer,  agent,  or  employ^  of  any  carrier  of  in- 
terstate commerce  shall  be  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  furnishing  of  ma- 
terial or  supplies  to  such  company,  or  in  the  business  of  transportation  as  a  common 
canier  of  passengers  or  property  over  the  works  owned,  leased,  controlled,  or  operated 
by  such  company,  beyond  auy  right  which  naturally  flows  to  him  from  being  a  stock- 
holder therein. 

Sec.  4.  A.ny  director,  officer,  receiver,  trustee,  agent  or  employ^  of  any  railroad  or 
canal  company,  violating  any  of  the  foregoing  piovisions  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor ;  and  on  conviction  thereof  before  a  district  or  circuit  court  of  the  United " 
States  for  the  district  in  which  the  offense  wa^  committed,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
one  thousand  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  for  every  ofiense,  and  be  imprisoned 
not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  six  mouths  for  each  and  every  violation  ot 
auy  of  the  provisions  of  sections  one,  two,  and  three  of  this  act;  and  on  each  separate 
day  of  violation  or  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  any  of  the  aforesaid 
sections  a  separate  prosecution  and  punishment  shall  lie;  and  auy  stockholder  or  cred- 
itor of  an  ofi'endin^  company  may  apply  to  the  district  or  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  for  a  writ  of  injunction  or  other  proper  process  for  relief; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  of  any  district  attor- 
ney of  the  United  States  for  any  district  in  which  an  offending  company  shall  exercise 
any  of  it>s  franchises  as  forbidden  herein,  likewise  to  apply  to  the  proper  district 
or  circuit  court  for,  and  the  court  shall  grant  its  writ  of,  injunction  or  other  proper 
process  necessary  for  executing  this  act,  which  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  shall 
include,  if  necessary',  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  who  has  no  pecuniary  interest  in 
said  offending  compan}^  and  who  has  had  none  within  two  years,  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  who  has  no  kinship  with  any  officer  or  director  in  said  offending 
company,  by  him  to  be  managed  and  controlled  under  the  orders  of  the  court  until 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  have  been  complied  with  to  the  satisfactio'n  of  the 
court:  Providedj  nevertheless yTh&t  if  a  carrier  of  interstate  commerce  which  now 
owns,  leases,  operates,  or  controls,  directly  ur  indirectly,  auy  mining  or  manufact- 
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nring  property,  or  any  other  industrial  business,  shall,  within  two  years  from  the 
passage  of  this  act«  sell  and  absolutely  dispose  of  all  its  interest  iu  such  property 
or  busiues8,  thou  the  paius  and  penalties  of  this  act  shall  not  apply :  And  provided 
further,  That  if  a  company  now  engaged  in  mining,  manufacturing,  or  other  iu- 
dostrial  business,  and  also  acting  as  a  common  carrier,  except  as  permitted  by 
section  two  of  this  act,  shall  within  a  like  period  sell  and  absolutely  dispose  of  all 
property  and  interest,  either  in  one  business  or  the  other,  and  thereafter  be  a  common 
carrier  only,  or  else  engage  only  in  the  other  business  hereby  forbidden  to  such  car- 
rier, then  the  pains  and  penalties  of  this  act  shall  not  apply. 

Src.  5.  And  he  it  further  enactedf  That  every  railroad  carrying  interstate  commerce 
shall  constantly  run  its  trains  for  transporting  the  mails  of  the  United  States  and 
persons  and  property,  equal  at  least  to  the  average  number  of  such  trains  and  cars  a 
day  for  every  month  in  the  calendar  year  to  the  average  number  run  for  each  day 
of  the  same  month  of  the  last  calendar  year,  when  no  impediment  was  in  existence, 
unless  such  company,  when  required  by  proper  authority,  can  show  that  a  public 
demand  therefor  did^  not  exist ;  and  for  every  day  of  twenty-four  hours  when  trains 
and  cars  are  not  so  run  and  for  the  distance  usually  run,  and  transporting  malls, 
persons,  and  property  sufficiently  to  meet  the  public  demand,  such  carrier  shall  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  except  when  prevented  therefrom  by  the  public 
enemy  or  the  act  of  God ;  and  any  director,  officer,  receiver,  trustee,  or  agent,  on 
conviction  thereof  before  any  district  or  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  in  which  such  offense  was  committed,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  thou- 
sand dollars  nor  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than 
thirty  days,  nor  more  than  six  months,  for  each  and  every  day  when  trains  are  not 
run  as  herein  prescribed :  Provided,  neverthelees.  That  no  penalty  shall  attach  under 
this  act  for  a  cessation  in  the  running  of  trains  for  an  interval  not  exceeding  forty- 
eight  hours. 

And  in  addition  to  the  pains  and  penalties  herein  prescribed,  any  director,  officer, 
receiver,  trustee,  or  agent  of  any  carrier  of  interstate  commerce,  which  fails  to  trans- 
port the  mails,  persons  or  property  according  to  its  regular  daily  schedule  of  trains 
for  carrying  the  same,  after  said  interval  of  forty-eight  consecutive  hours,  shall  be 
individually  liable  in  such  civil  damages  to  any  passenger  whose  journey  is  inter- 
rupted or  prevented  and  to  any  shipper  whose  property  is  not  transported,  as  may 
be  ascertained  by  any  district  or  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  having  jarisdic- 
tion  ;  and  the  justice  thereof  is  authorized  at  his  discretion,  to  iucrease  threefold  any 
damages  actually  sustained  by  such  passenger  or  shipper,  and  payment  of  the  judg- 
ment lor  the  same  may  be  enforced  as  in  other  civil  cases.  And  no  destruction  of  or 
injury  to  any  portion  of  the  track,  locomotives,  cars,  bridges,  tressels,  or  boats  of  such 
carrier,  by  fire,  water  or  otherwise,  shall  be  a  bar  to  a  private  action  for  damages, 
except  to  the  extent  and  for  the  length  of  time  that  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
repair  or  replace  the  same ;  and  the  jury  in  assessing  damages  may  determine  whether 
such  carrier  has  as  promptly  done  its  duty  in  repairing  or  replacing  its  track,  loco- 
motives, cars,  bridges,  trestles,  or  boats,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  and  if 
the  jury  find  that  such  carrier  has  used  due  diligence,  then  no  private  damages  shall 
be  awarded. 

Sec.  (3.  That,  besides  the  pains  and  penalties  prescribed  in  section  five  of  this  act, 
on  the  sworn  complaint  of  any  stockholder  or  creditor  of  the  defaulting  company,  or 
of  any  citizen  of  the  district  in  which  said  company  exercises  its  franchise,  that  the 
trains  of  the  company  are  not  being  run  as  required  by  this  act,  filed  with  the  justice 
of  any  district  or  circuit  court  of  the  United  Stateshaviugjurisdiction,said|ustice  shall, 
at  any  time  on  or  after  the  third  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  suspeuKion  of 
trains,  issue  a  writ  of  mandamus  or  other  proper  process,  including  the  appointment 
of  a  receiver,  if  deemed  necessary,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  no  railroad,  canal,  or  other  corporation,  or 
the  lessees,  purchasers,  or  managers  of  any  railroad  or  canal  corporation  that  carries 
interstate  commerce  shall  consolidate  the  stock,  property,  or  franchises  of  such  cor- 
poration with,  or  lease  or  purchase  the  works  or  franchises  of,  or  in  any  way  control 
any  other  railroad  or  canal  corporation  owning  or  having  under  its  control  a  parallel 
or  competing  line;  nor  shall  any  officer  of  such  railroad  or  canal  corporation  act  as  an 
officer  of  any  other  railroad  or  canal  corporation  owning  or  having  the  control  of  a 
parallel  or  competing  line.  Any  director,  officer,  receiver,  trustee,  or  agent  of  a  rail- 
road or  canal  company  as  aforesaid  who  shall  in  any  way  violat^o  any  of  the  provinions 
of  this  section,  or  permit  the  same  to  be  violated,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  on  conviction  thereof  in  any  district  or  circuit  court  of  the  United  States, 
having  jurisdiction,  shall  each  and  all  be  punished  by  a  tine  of  not  less  than  one  thousand 
dollars  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  and  be  iuiprisoneil  for  not  less  than  thirty 
day9  nor  more  than  six  months  for  each  and  every  day  that  any  of  the  provisions 
hereof  shall  have  been  violated;  and  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  pains  aud  penalties, 
Dpon  the  petition  of  any  stockholder  or  creditor  of  any  offending  railroad  or  canal 
company, or  upon  the  petition  of  any  citizen  of  any  judicial  district  in  which  any 
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company  aforesaid  exerciBes  its  francliise^  filed  with  the  justice  of  any  district  or  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction,  making  complaint  that  either  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section  has  been  violated,  or  is  about  to  be  violated,  said  court 
shall  grant  a  preliminary  injunction  until  the  facts  of  the  petition  can  be  inquired 
into,  and  if  tne  complaint  be  established  then  said  courti  shall  perpetually  enjoin  the 
commission  of  either  of  the  acts  hereby  forbidden. 

Sec.  8.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  any  pool,  agreement,  understanding,  combina- 
tion, conspiracy,  or  trust  entered  into  by  or  between  carriers  of  interstate  commerce 
for  division  of  traffic,  or  for  the  division  of  trade  within  a  certain  territory,  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  agreed  rates  of  freight,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  an  agreed  price  for 
any  particular  article  of  commerce  in  one  or  more  markets  of  the  country,  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  any  director,  officer,  trustee,  receiver,  or  agent  of 
any  carrier  of  interstate  commerce  so  offending  on  conviction  thereof  in  a  district  or 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States  having  juri&iction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  and  be  Imprisoned  not  less  than  one  month  for  each  and  every  day 
during  which  any  of  the  above  offenses  may  be  committed ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
pains  and  penalties  prescribed  in  this  section,  the  said  court  shall,  without  delay  or 
further  proof,  perpetually  enjoin  ail  carriers  of  interstate  commerce  any  officers  of 
which  shall  have  been  convicted  of  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section', 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  attorney  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  in  which  any  of  the  offenses  may  be  committed  are  especially  charged  witii 
the  enforcement  of  this  act. 


CAUSES,  EXTENT,  AND  EFFECT. 

By  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Hod.  John  A. 
Anderson,  of  Kansas,  has  prepared  the  following  report  relative  to  ^<  the 
caoses,  extent,  and  effect"  of  the  Beading  strike,  and  to  'Hhe  difficulties 
between  operators  and  miners  in  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  regions: " 

Like  the  roots  of  a  creeping  vine  in  the  woods,  which  are  apt  to  be 
distant  from  the  point  where  one  crosses  the  vine,  the  causes  of  the 
Beading  lock-out  lie  back  of  the  period  when  your  committee  made  its 
investigation. 

An  irregular  belt  of  Pennsylvania  territory,  100  miles  long  and  30 
broad,  covers  the  entire  deposit  of  anthracite  in  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Only  one-sixth  of  this  belt,  472  square  miles, 
contains  coal,  or  an  area  less  than  that  of  a  tract  of  land  22  miles 
square,  and  much  less  than  the  average  ccmnty  of  a  Western  State. 

The  deposit  is  mainly  in  three  strips,  varying  in  width  from  1  to  5 
miles,  and  designated  by  geologists  as  the  Southern,  Middle,  and  North- 
em  coal-fields.  The  Southern  field  is  73  miles  long ;  the  Middle,  45,  or, 
including  the  Lehigh  basin,  57;  and  the  Northern,  50  miles.  In  trade 
circles,  however,  a  different  grouping  is  made.  By  the  Schuylkill  region 
is  meant  all  of  the  Southern  and  Middle  fields  lying  west  of  a  line  drawn 
northerly  through  Tamaqua,  and  all  of  them  east  of  that  line  is  the  Le- 
high region.  The  Wyoming  region  includes  the  Lackawanna  as  well 
as  the  Wyoming  basins,  which  together  form  the  Northern  field.  The 
area  of  the  Lehigh  region  is  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  deposit,  that  of  the 
Schuylkill  region  is  30  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Wyoming  62  per  cent. 

On  an  air  line  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  regions  are  about  90  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  the  former  being  120  miles  from  New  York  and  the 
latter  110  miles.  The  Wyoming  region  is  about  110  miles  from  each 
city-  In  and  around  these  cities  is  the  densest  population  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  they  are  our  greatest  manufacturing  as  well  as  commer- 
cial centers.  From  cooking  food  and  heating  houses  to  driving  loco- 
motives and  whirling  the  myriad  wheels  of  industrial  establishments, 
this  vast  population  is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  anthracite  for  all 
that  vast  service  which  fuel  performs.^  It  is  as  necessary  to  the  shiver- 
ing seamstress  in  the  attic,  who  can  only  buy  a  bucketful,  as  it  is  to  the 
millionaire  or  to  the  presses  of  the  great  dailies.  At  least  one-fourth 
of  the  34,000,000  tons  annually  produced  is  taken  by  these  cities,  which 
are  also  the  distributing  points  for  the  sea-board  trade. 

Here,  then,  is  an  absolutely  indispensable  article  of  life  and  commerce, 
H.  Bep.  4147 4  xxxix 
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worth  over  $50,000,000  a  year,  made  an  easy  prey  to  grasping  syndi- 
cates by  two  geographical  conditions,  namely,  by  the  singular  small- 
ne8s  of  the  an  thraci te  region,  and  by  its  remarkable  nearness  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia. 

A  monopoly  of  the  trade  can  be  established  in  either  of  two  ways : 
First,  by  an  ownership  of  the  mines;  or  second,  and  more  easily,  by  a 
control  of  the  lines  of  transportation.  The  latter  will  inevitably  beget 
the  former.  Coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  is  relatively  valueless,  the 
consumers  are  not  there;  but  when  delivered  at  the  residence  or  factory 
it  possesses  an  imperative  value.  In  one  sense,  its  commercial  value  is 
created  by  a  transfer  from  the  mine  to  the  place  of  consumption,  so 
that  the  operator  of  a  mine  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  carrier,  who 
may  charge  what  rates  he  pleases  when  freed  from  competition. 

An  agreement  by  carriers  to  maintain  uniform  rates  obliterates  all 
competition.  Its  effect  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  one  man  alone  possessed 
the  power  to  carry  and  to  charge  at  will.  Hence  the  key  to  the  existing 
situation  of  affairs,  and  the  solution  of  the  complex  problem  presente<I 
to  your  committee,  is  to  be  found  in  the  simple  fact  that,  since  an  essen- 
tial value  of  coal,  if  not  the  whole  of  its  commercial  value,  is  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  act  of  transportation  to  market,  he  who  alone  performs 
this  act  controls  that  value.  The  unbridled  power  of  the  anthracite 
carriers  and  their  virtual  combination  as  to  freight  rates  are  the  chief 
causes  of  the  outrageous  and  pitiable  condition  of  affairs  brought  to 
light  by  the  investigation. 

TRANSPORTATION  OP  ANTHRACITE  BY  WATER-WAYS, 

From  the  outset  the  great  obstacle  to  the  coal  trade  was  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  transportation.  Streams  are  the  primary  highways  of 
a  continent.  The  anthracite  region  was  well  equipped  with  rivers,  as 
a  glance  at  the  accompanying  map  will  show.  The  Susquehanna  cuts 
into  the  Wyoming  region  from  the  north  at  Pittston,  winds  close  around 
the  western  ends  of  the  Schuylkill  region,  and  enters  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  The  eastern  end  of  the  Wyoming  region  is  about  100  miles  air 
line  from  the  Hudson  River,  with  a  natural  route  for  a  canal.  The  Le- 
high River,  which  is  but  13  miles  south  of  Pittston,  passes  near  the 
eastern  side  of  that  region  and  joins  the  Delaware  at  Easton.  The 
Schuylkill  River  rises  in  the  Schuylkill  region  and  empties  into  the 
Delaware  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Susquehanna  is  the  larger  water-way,  and  its  navigation  was 
the  least  obstructed.  In  1776  Wyoming  coal  was  floated  down  it  in 
flat-boats  for  the  Government  arsenal  at  Carlisle,  where  it  continued  to 
be  used  long  after  the  Revolutionary  war.  This  was  thechief  thorough- 
fare from  the  Wyoming  biisin  until  the  completion  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system  of  canals.  The  Lehigh  Navigation  Company  was  chartered  in  1798, 
and  improved  the  channel  of  the  Lehigh  River.  In  1803  it  started  six 
flats  down  that  stream  on  a  freshet,  but  two  .of  which  reached  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  coal  was  thrown  away.  Immediately  after  the  cre- 
ation of  a  market*  for  anthracite,  in  1812,  the  company  resumed  opera- 

*  The  discovery  of  anthracite  iu  each  region  was  accideutally  made  by  hunters — in 
the  Wyoming  1763,  SchnylkiU  1790,  and  Lehigh  1791.  It  was  first  used  hy  two  Wy- 
oming blacksmiths  in  1768,  and  for  forty  years  was  only  nsed  by  smiths.  In  1808  the 
mode  of  burning  it  in  grates  was  discovered  at  Wilkes  Barre,  but  its  value  was  lit- 
tle known  outside  of  the  regions. 

So  Jate  as  1812  there  was  no  market  for  it  in  Philadelphia,  although  repeated  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  introduce  the  new  fuel.  In  that  year  Colonel  Shoemaker 
hauled  nine  wagon  loads  from  Pottsville,  seven  of  which  he  gave  away,  and  sold  two 
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tions,  and  in  1820  arks  descended  Id  safety  and  the  present  Lehigh 
trade  began.  In  1816  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Comxiany  commenced 
work  on  that  river,  and  by  1825  boats  m^e  the  roand  trip  between 
Pottsville  and  Philadelphia. 

The  inangoration  of  the  Erie  Oanal  by  the  legislature  of  New  York 
in  1816  marked  a  new  era  in  American  transportation.  It  was  begun 
in  1817,  and  in  1825  boats  passed  from  Lake  Erie  to  New  York  City. 
The  canal  system  of  Pennsylvania  kept  pace  with  that  of  its  rival  State, 
New  York,  and  speedily  supplied  the  anthracite  fields  with  the  new 
highway.  In  1829,  the  completion  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Oanal 
from  the  Hudson  Biver  to  Honesdale,  and  a  15-mile  railway  to  Carbon- 
dale,  108  miles,  inaugurated  the  Ladkawanna  trade  with  New  York  City. 
By  1832  the  completion  of  slack-water  navigation  in  the  Lehigh  Biver, 
enabled  boats  to  make  the  round  trip.  About  1830  the  Pennsylvania 
system  of  canals  was  so  far  developed  and  connected  with  the  New 
York  system  that  coal  was  carried  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Albany,  and  Buffalo.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  anthracite  trade 
was  thus  removed,  and  apparently  the  cheapest  mode  of  conveyance 
was  assured. 

EFFECT  OF  OANALS  ON  THE  ANTHBAOITE  INDUSTBT. 

These  canals  were  public  highways,  built  directly  by  the  State,  or  in- 
directly through  its  chartered  agents,  for  the  public  use  and  benefit. 
Every  man  had  an  equal  right  to  their  enjoyment  upon  the  payment  of 
fixed,  known,  and  reasonable  tolls.  This  very  fact  rendered  a  combina- 
tion of  carriers  impossible,  because  any  person  could  move  his  own  boat 
upon  exactly  the  same  conditions  obtained  by  a  combination.  The 
character  of  public  highways  was  sacred,  it  was  guaranteed  by  Gov- 
ernment; and  the  free  and  impartial  enjoyment  of  them  had  always 
been  enforced  by  civilized  nations  since  governments  began.  Stealing 
a  public  highway  and  devoting  it  to  the  sole  enrichment  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals was  a  species  of  crime  not  dreamed  of  by  that  generation. 

It  was  under  the  canal  system  that  the  large  investments  were  made 
in  mining  property.  Men  bought  coal  land  and  opened  mines  as  others 
bought  and  improved  farms.  Assured  of  a  market,  of  improved  high- 
ways, and  cheap  transit,  there  was  the  same  inducement  offered  to  the 
mine  owner  as  to  the  farmer;  and  the  foundation  of  that  inducement 
was  the  belief  that  a  strong  and  vigilant  government  would  forever 
maintain  the  character  of  its  highways. 

The  industry  steadily  developed.  In  1820  the  output  of  coal  was  but 
365,000  tons ;  in  1830, 175,000 ;  and  in  1840,  864,000.  In  these  two  dec- 
ades the  total  production  had  been  6,000,000  tons.  The  output  in  1850 
was  3,359,000  tons  and  in  1860  8,513,000,  or  a  total  production  in  these 
two  decades  of  86,000,000  tons. 

The  mines  were  worked  by  what  are  now  called  "  individual ''  opera- 
tors, as  distinct  from  corporations  as  operators,  to  the  same  extent  that 

for  cost  of  carriage.  The  recipients  of  the  former  obtained  warranto  for  hia  airest 
as  an  imposter  and  swindler,  who  had  represented  mere  **  stones  "  as  being  coal,  where- 
opon  he  speedily  decamped.  Mr.  White,  of  the  Fairmonnt  Nail  and  Wire  Works,  a 
parchaser,  spent  a  whole  morning  in  diligent  but  vain  efforts  to  use  it  in  a  furnace. 
Going  to  dinner  the  men  naturally  left  the  furnace-doors  closed,  and  on  return  found 
them  red  hot  and  the  structure  in  danger  of  melting  under  an  intensity  of  heat  bo- 
fore  unknown.  By  this  accident  the  distinctive  law  of  anthracite — "  Let  it  alone  " — 
was  discovered ;  yet  it  was  not  successfully  employed  in  blast-furnaces  for  smelting 
iron  until  1839,  or  seventy-one  years  after  ito  first  use  by  smiths. 
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farms  are  worked  hj  different  individuals.  There  was  tlie  same  de- 
mand for  labor  by  operators  that  there  now  is  in  cities  for  mechanics, 
and  the  miners  secored  the  benefit  of  good  wages  and  decent  treat- 
ment. The  consnmer  of  coal  also  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  competition 
between  the  producing  operators.  The  market  price  was  only  fixed  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  not  as  now  by  half  a  dozen  railroad 
agents.  As  the  stock  in  the  cities  wa«  consumed  there  was  a  move- 
ment of  anthracite  from  the  mines  to  the  retail  yards,  just  as  food  sup- 
plies to  day  move  from  the  farms  to  the  markets.  The  natural  laws  of 
trade  were  unrestrained,  and  acted  uniformly  all  along  the  line  from  the 
mine  to  the  final  buyer.  No  set  of  men  did  or  could  restrict  the  out- 
put. It  was  beyond  their  power  tb  blackmail  great  cities  by  a  sudden 
stoppage  of  fuel  in  midwinter. 

PRACTICAL  DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN  THE  RAILWAY  AND  CINAL  SYS- 
TEMS AS  CARRIERS. 

But  the  advent  of  railways  introduced  a  new;  factor  into  the  trans- 
portation problem.  In  law  a  railroad  is  a  public  highway,  precisely  as 
is  a  turnpike.  It  can  only  be  built  by  the  State,  and  for  the  public  use 
and  benefit.  This  may  be  done  directly,  or  it  may  be  done  indirectly 
through  a  corporation  created  by  the  State,  and  acting  solely  as  its 
agent  in  the  construction  of  a  public  work.  A  toll  is  a  tax  for  the 
privilege  of  using  public  property.  If  the  State  directly  furnished  the 
money  and  constructed  a  railroad  the  tolls  for  its  use  would  be  directly 
paid  into  its  treasury,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  public 
character  of  the  work.  The  fact  that  a  company  builds  the  road,  and 
accepts  as  compensation  therefor  the  franchise  of  collecting  toll,  instead 
of  cash  payment  in  full,  makes  no  difference  in  the  legal  character  of 
the  highway. 

If,  in  addition,  the  State  grants  to  but  one  company  the  right  to  oper- 
ate the  road,  that  grant  does  not  and  can  not  change  its  character.  It 
remains  a  public  highway  for  the  public  use  and  benefit.  The  franchise 
of  collecting  toll  for  the  use  of  a  public  highway  is  absolutely  distinct 
from  this  second  franchise  of  alone  hauling  over  that  toad.  Both  of 
these  franchises  primarily  belong  to  the  State,  and  when  granted  by  it 
to  a  corporation  either  or  both  privileges  may  be  resumed  and  exercised 
by  the  State  at  will  upon  due  process. 

It  is  a  perversion  of  this  second  franchise  which  makes  the  practical 
difference  between  a  canal  and  a  railway.  Each  is  a  public  highway, 
which  every  man  has  a  right  to  use  upon  the  payment  of  fixed  and  rea- 
sonable tolls.  The  vital  difference  between  the  two  is  not  so  much  in  the 
nature  of  the  roadway  or  vehicle  as  it  is  in  the  fact  that,  under  existing 
usage,  the  company,  by  virtue  of  fixing  the  rate  of  toll,  alone  enjoys 
the  privilege  of  hauling  a  vehicle  over  the  road.  In  olden  days,  a  turn- 
pike company  wasnot  permitted  to  collect  what  tolls  it  pleased,  to  grade 
them  according  to  the  value  of  the  different  articles  passing  over  it,  or 
to  change  the  rates  secretly  and  daily.--  In  that  period  no  man  had  the 
audacity  to  propose  so  barefaced  a  swindle.  As  the  lawful  owner  of 
the  turnpike  the  State  regulated  the  tolls,  and  protected  the  public 
against  the  rapacity  of  the  company. 

Yet  exactly  these  powers  are  now  usurped  and  exercised  by  the  rail- 
ways with  a  disregard  of  the  public  that  is  simply  brutal,  and  without 
the  least  attempt  by  the  State  to  classify  schedules  or  control  charges. 
So  far  from  maintaining  the  legal  character  and  benefit  of  these  high- 
ways the  State  abnegates  both  its  x)ower  and  duty,  and  permits  the 
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corporation  to  levy  tax  at  will.  While  any  man  could  haul  his  boat 
through  the  canal,  or  his  wagon  over  a  turnpike,  he  can  not  haul  his 
car  over  a  railroad;  that  privilege  is  alone  possessed  by  the  company. 

RAILWAYS  USED  AS  IF  PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 

It  is  a  startling  fact  that  a  railway  company  uses  a  public  highway 
as  if  it  were  solely  the  private  property  of  those  who  own  its  alleged 
stock ;  and  it  operates  that  public  work  wholly  for  their  personal  en- 
richment. So  far  from  tolls  being  fixed,  known  and  equal  to  all,  ub  in 
the  case  of  turnpikes,  they  are  as  variable,  mysterious,  and  multiform 
as  the  ingenuity  and  mendacity  of  *' traffic  managers^'  can  make  them. 
The  testimony  shows  that  on  the  anthracite  roads  the  freight  charges 
vary  with  each  sale  of  coal ;  that  is,  the  carrier  takes  about  40  per  cent. 
of  the  average  selling  price  of  coal  at  tide  water  during  the  month ; 
and  all  carriers  maintain  similar  rates.  The  effect  on  the  public  is  ex- 
actly the  same  whether  the  rates  are  thus  determined,  or  whether  they 
are  varied  to  meet  the  changes  of  competmg  lines  who  do  thus  deter- 
mine them. 

In  this  there  is  no  pretense  of  following  the  ordinary  rule  in  other 
business,  namely,  of  determining  the  freight  rate  by  estimating  the  in- 
terest on  the  capital  invested,  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  a  reasona- 
ble profit  for  the  service.  That  method  is  thrown  to  the  winds.  The 
simple  rule  is  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  sum  which  the  shipper  receives  for 
his  coal.  Charge  all  he  will  pay  without  ceasiug  to  ship — that  is,  ^^all 
the  traffic  will  bear.''  The  practice  is  sheer  piracy,  as  audacious  as  it 
is  merciless,  and  as  destructive  of  public  welfare  as  it  is  infamous  in 
the  eyes  of  just  men. 

THE  EARLY  STRUGKj^LE  BETWEEN  RAILWAYS  AND  WATER-WAYS. 

But  this  perfection  of  conspiracy  against  the  people  was  not  attained 
in  a  day.  It  was  the  slow  but  sure  development  of  many  years.  The 
first  railways  of  the  United  States  were  built  in  the  anthracite  fields  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  the  mines  with  the  water-ways.  Gradually 
they  extended  through  the  regions  as  new  mines  were  opened.  Their 
objective  iwints  were  the  nearest  shipping  places  on  the  water  ways.  It 
was  not  until  1841  that  the  Beading  furnished  the  first  rail  connectiou  be- 
tween such  places  and  tide- water.  Nine  years  later  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral Bailroad  began  operations  from  the  Wyoming  region,  in  1850;  and 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  in  1854.  In  1855  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Bailroad  opened.  Bival  lines  from  the  several  regions  were  rap- 
idly constrncted,  often  by  the  larger  operators.  No  less  than  five  differ- 
ent roads  were  in  competition  for  the  Philadelphia  trade,  and  a  still  larger 
number,  in  addition  to  these,  competed  for  the  New  York  trade. 

Prior  to  the  competition  with  each  other,  was  the  rivalry  between  all 
the  railroads  and  the  canals.  The  struggle  between  the  two  systems 
was  long  and  fierce.  A  single  illustration  will  suffice:  Before  the 
opening  of  the  Beading  road  the  canals  carried  all  the  anthracite.  In 
1842  the  Beading  took  49,000  tons  and  the  Schuylkill  Oanal  alongside 
of  it  491,602  tons.    In  1844  the  tonnage  of  the  two  was  about  the  same. 

The  canal  was  then  enlarged,  and  in  1847  the  tonnage  of  the  road 
was  1,361,000  and  of  the  canal  but  222,400,  the  latter  being  16  per  cent. 
of  the  former.  But  from  that  time  the  canal  traffic  crept  up,  its  per- 
centage of  the  coal  hauled  by  the  road  being  as  follows :  In  1848, 35  per 
cent;  1862,40;  1856,  56;  1857,  75;  1858,  86;  1859,  84;  and  1860,  70; 
showing  not  only  a  steady  gain  by  the  water-way  upon  the  railway,  but 
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also  showing  a  competition  in  freight  rates  so  stordy  that  it  coald  not 
fail  to  benefit  the  public.  So  far  from  <<  charging  all  the  traffic  will 
bear,"  the  latter  could  only  charge  the  price  at  which  the  service  would 
be  performed  by  the  other  carrier.  Both  shipper  and  consumer  were 
benefited  accordingly. 

The  contest  between  water^^ways  and  railways,  fiar  from  being  confined 
to  the  coal  regions,  became  as  extensive  as  the  two  systems.  The  roads 
quickly  perceived  the  advantage  of  controlling  the  canals.  In  1857-'58 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  under  their  manipulation,  sold  its  ca- 
nals to  different  railways,  and  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end.  In  1870 
the  Beading  leased  the  Schuylkill  Canal,  paying  an  annual  rental  of 
$600,000,  and  the  Susquehanna  Canal  in  1872  at  a  large  rentaL  The 
object  thereof  is  stated  by  President  Gowen  in  the  Beading  report  of 
1874 :  <<  It  is  manifestly  to  the  interest  of  the  company  to  keep  as 
much  tonnage  upon  the  railroad  as  possible,  and  use  the  canal  as  a 
dripping-pan  to  catch  whatever  may  overflow  from  the  railroad!"  The 
overflow  has  not  been  alarming,  and  the  loss  to  the  railroad  company 
on  the  business  of  the  canal  in  1886  was  about  half  a  million  dollars. 
The  other  anthracite  water-ways  were  in  time  absorbed  by  other  rail- 
roads, and  virtually  the  canal  system  is  to-day  a  mere  reminiscence. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  RAILROADS  AND   PURCHASE  OF  COAL  LANDS. 

Following  this  contest  between  the  two  systems  of  water  and  rail 
carriage,  there  ensued  one  of  greater  fierceness  between  the  competing 
railroads.  The  Beading  sought  to  obtain  control  of  the  Schuylkill 
region,  and  rapidly  absorbed  the  smaller  lines.  In  1865,  through  pur- 
chase or  lease,  it  had  acquired  sixteen  laterals  and  independent  branches, 
twelve  of  which  were  in  the  Schuylkill  region.  The  Lehigh  Valley,  the 
Jersey  Central,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Companies  pursued  the  same 
policy,  and  stubbornly  contested  with  the  Beading  for  the  mastery. 
The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  and  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  Company  fought  for  the  Wyoming  trade.  Weaker 
lines  were  speedily  crushed  and  absorbed,  and  a  few  powerful  systeqis 
took  their  places. 

Not  content  with  the  ordinary  methods  of  procuring  traffic  by  offer- 
ing competitive  rates,  resort  was  had  to  the  policy  of  purchasing  the 
mines,  and  in  that  way  securing  their  present  and  future  traffic.  Usu- 
ally this  was  done  through  an  auxiliary  company,  which,  while  legally 
distinct  from  the  railroad  company,  was  yet  owned  by  the  latter. 
Leaping  outside  the  legitimate  province  of  a  carrier,  they  invaded  the 
domain  of  the  producer,  and  by  a  ruthless  exercise  of  might,  instead  of 
right,  became  owner,  miner,  and  shipper,  as  well  as  carrier. 

POVnBB  OF  THE  CARRIER  TO  CRUSH    THE    OWNER  AND  OPERATOR. 

It  is  ea^y  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  carrier  would  swiftly  ad- 
vance to  an  absolute  mastery  of  the  region.  It  rarely  happens  that  a 
mine  has  access  to  rival  carriers ;  ordinarily  its  breakers  connect  with 
but  one  road.  In  that  case  it  is  evidently  at  the  mercy  of  the  com- 
pany, first,  as  to  the  promptness  of  service,  and,  second,  as  to  the 
charges  for  that  service. 

The  profit  of  anthracite  mining  largely  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
the  operator  to  work  with  full  force.  The  greater  the  output  of  coal 
the  less  the  cost  per  ton  for  interest  and  maintenance.  But  this  ability 
depends  upon  a  sufficient  supply  of  cars  to  haul  the  coal  awayi  the 
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breakers  famishing  bat  limited  stowage.  If  cars  are  withheld  for  a 
brief  penod  this  stowage  is  glatted ;  the  mine  cars  can  not  be  returned 
to  the  miner ;  he  can  not  work ;  there  is  no  coal  to  lift ;  the  whole  vast 
machine  stops  by  the  clogging  of  the  oatlet,  and  wages  stop  with  it. 

The  power  of  the  carrier  to  withhold  cars  is  optional  in  fact  thoagh 
not  in  law.  He  may  allege  a  dozen  safficient  reasons  therefor,  but  he 
certainly  does  exercise  the  power  with  impunity }  and  this  power  holds 
the  same  relation  to  mining  that  a  throttle-valve  holds  to  an  engine. 
The  operator  may  desire  to  work  steadily  and  fall-handed,  and  his 
whole  profit  may  swing  upon  his  so  doing.  But  the  interest  of  the 
railway  company  may  be  antagonistic  thereto,  and  in  such  event 
the  latter  commands  the  situation  by  merely  failing  to  supply  cars,  or 
by  supplying  but  a  tithe  of  those  really  required.  Tlie  operator  has  no 
redress  and  can  have  none,  because  there  is  no  other  line  of  transit. 

By  such  '^discipline"  l^e  company  may  advance  its  freight  rates  until 
it  takes  the  greater  share  of  the  operator's  profit;  or  it  may  take  the 
whole  of  it  and  foro^e  him  to  stop.  He  has  but  one  remedy — sell  out. 
But  who  will  buy?  Another  individual  would  find  himself  in  the  same 
position,  and  foreseeing  that  fact  would  not  invest  the  large  capital  re- 
quired. The  only  person  who  could  safely  purchase  would  be  either  the 
railway  company  or  a  few  of  its  higher  officials  or  their  friends,  who,  by 
virtue  of  their  relation  to  the  management  of  the  road,  would  be  assured 
of  transportation  facilities  and  rates.  As  the  only  bidders,  these  men 
fix  their  own  price,  turn  the  screws  and  squeeze  the  owner  until  he  is 
forced  to  sell  to  the  company  or  its  pets.  It  is  clear  that  exactly  this 
process  can  be  applied  by  the  company,  and  that  it  has  the  greatest  in- 
ducement to  enforce  it. 

The  history  of  the  regions  abounds  with  hundreds  of  cases  where 
somehow  the  operator  has  been  crushed^  and  somehow  the  control  or 
ownership  of  valuable  mining  property  has  passed  either  to  the  com- 
pany directly  or  to  its  auxiliary.  To  say  that  men  who  operate  rail- 
roads solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  would  not  use  this  method 
of  acquiring  vast  private  fortunes  is  absurd. 

It  is  further  evident  that  as  the  competition  between  carriers  was 
eliminated  by  the  absorption  of  rival  roads,  and  by  the  virtual  aboli- 
tion of  water  carriage,  these  same  effects  would  be  wrought  upon  a 
larger  scale  and  over  a  broader  territory.  And  no  event  can  possibly 
be  more  certain  than  is  the  fact  that  a  virtual  destruction  of  all  compe- 
tition, by  a  practical  combination  of  all  carriers,  will  in  due  time  pro- 
duce these  effects  far  more  extensively  and  intensely.  The  carrier  drives 
out  both  operator  and  owner,  obtains  the  property,  works  the  mine, 
'^discipliues"  the  miner,  lowers  wages  by  the  importation  of  Huns  and 
Italians,  restricts  the  output,  and  advances  the  price  of  coal  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  enabled  to  commit  such  wrongs  upon  individuals  and  the 
people  by  virtue  of  exercising  absolute  control  of  a  public  highway. 

The  vital  question  is  whether  such  a  condition  of  things  has  lately 
existed  or  now  exists  as  fairly  requires  that  Congress,  as  the  guardian 
of  the  public,  shall  by  legislation  protect  individual  rights  against  the 
aggressions  of  corporations  operating  a  public  highway.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  expected  that  evidence  taken  by  a  Congressional  committee,  which 
has  not  the  power  to  compel  testimony,  can  be  either  as  thorough  or 
complete  as  that  required  by  a  court.  For  this  reason  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  historical  records,  and  of  judicial  proceedings  before  a 
Pennsylvania  court,  in  addition  to  the  testimony  taken  by  your  commit- 
tee. 
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Historical :  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  ANTHRACITE  INDUSTRY  IN  1873. 

Ill  January,  1874,  Mr.  F.  E.  Saward  began  the  publication  of  an  an- 
nual called  <^  The  Coal  Trade."  It  is  an  accepted  authority.  Thomas 
M.  Eichards,  of  the  Eeading  Company,  sa^s  (270)  <Hhat  is  the  best 
authority  that  we  have;  I  do  not  know  of  any  better."  General  Man- 
ager McLeod,  and  other  railway  witnesses,  testify  to  the  same  effect. 
Mr.  Saward  ^ves  a  general  view  of  the  field  in  1873^  as  follows:  By 
the  United  States  census  of  1870  there  were  327  collieries,  having  an 
invested  capital  of  $50,922,285,  employing  53,025  hands,  and  producing 
15,650,275  tons,  worth  at  the  collieries  $2.53  per  ton  average.  Bespect- 
ing  the  several  regions  in  1873  he  says : 

Of  the  Lehigh  region — 

The  prices  are  fixed  by  a  board  of  trade,  at  which  each  operator  is  represented ;  the 
New  York  Lehigh  Coal  Exchange  making  prices  for  tide  coal,  and  the  Lehigh  Goal 
Exchange  at  Philadelphia  fixing  rates  for  the  line  trade. 

The  Lehigh  Eailroad  reached  that  city  over  the  North  Pennsylvania 
line,  since  leased  by  Beading. 
Of  the  Schuylkill  region — 

The  mines  are  mainly  controlled  by  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  which  is 
the  Railroad  Company,  and  the  company  own  bom  the  rail  and  canal  outlet  from  the 
region  to  the  market.  The  price  of  coal  is  fixed  by  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Trade, 
meeting  every  month  at  Pottsvllle,  Pa. 

Of  the  Lackawanna  basin — 

The  coal  lands  in  the  upper  end  of  the  northern  coal  field  are  mainly  owned  by 
three  large  companies,  namely,  the  Pennsylyania  Coal  Company,  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany. The  outlets  to  the  market  are:  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  by  gravity 
railroad  from  Pittston  to  Hawley,  thence  by  £rie  Bailroad  to  Newbnrgn ;  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  by  rail  to  Honesdale,  thence  by  their  canal  to  Bondont  on  the 
Hudson  River;  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  by  their  railroad  from 
Scfantou  to  Elizabethport  and  Hoboken.  The  prices  for  coal  vary.  The  first  two 
companies  sell  to  contractors  who  take  a  certain  quantity  at  rates  fixed  before  the 
first  of  each  month.    The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  sells  at  auction. 

Of  the  Wyoming  basin — 

The  Wilkeebarre  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are  fast  absorbing  the  property  in  this 
part  of  the  region.  The  coal  is  carried  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Kailroad  and  the  Jer- 
sey Central  to  tide-water  at  New  York.  The  transportation  rate  is  40  per  cent,  of  the 
average  prices  obtained  for  coal  at  tide- water. 

RAILROAD  POOLS  DURINa  BEYERAL  TEARS. 

In  a  review  of  the  trade  for  the  year  1873,  the  following  record  is 
made: 

January  3,  proposed  pooling  by  the  Keading  Company  creates  ex- 
citement. 

January  5,  continued  excitement  regarding  Beading  matters  \  several 
failures  among  retailers. 

January  22,  the  arrangement  between  the  companies  as  to  combina- 
tion and  price  of  coal  settled ;  much  excitement  and  comment  by  the 
press. 

February  26,  Pennsylvania  prices  for  March  60  cents  higher  than  in 
February. 

April  23,  prices  for  May  advanced ;  rates  are  80  cents  over  May,  1872. 

May  28,  advance  in  tolls. 

June  25,  rates  and  tolls  for  July  advanced ;  auction  sales  13  cents 
over  May. 
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Jaly  23,  prices  and  tolls  for  Angast  advanced. 

August  20,  prices  advanced  for  September. 

October  1,  freights  advanced. 

October  29,  in  order  to  steady  prices  prodaction  ordered  reduced. 

November  12,  production  falling  off;  concessions  made  in  sales  at 
New  York ;  many  collieries  not  at  work. 

December  24,  stocks  accumulating  at  shipping  points ;  basis  of  wages 
for  1874  agitated. 

Of  1874  he  said : 

The  price  of  anthraoite  has  been  mnoh  increased  daring  the  last  year,  owing  to 
tbd  very  complete  control  of  this  branch  of  the  bnsiness  by  the  la^er  mining  com< 

Sanies.  In  Febrnary,  1874,  the  combination  agreed  upon  a  basis  for  fixing  the  pro- 
action  which  was  to  be  carried  by  each  railway,  and  fixed  the  prices  based  on  March 
delivery,  adyanoing  each  month  as  follows:  April,  5  cents  a  ton;  May,  10  cents; 
and  each  sabseqaent  month  15  cents,  or  a  total  of  $1.05  a  ton ;  ranniog  stove  coal 
from  $5.:^  in  March  to  $6.40  in  December. 

Within  a  year  or  two  past  the  collieries  in  the  seyeral  districts  have  gradually  been 
bought  up  by  a  few  leading  companies,  who  now  control  the  market.  They  are  the 
Beading  uoal  and  Iron  Company  J  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company;  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western ;  Lehigh  Valley,  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company ;  Lehigh 
operator's ;  and  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company. 

Of  1875  he  said: 

The  main  points  of  the  programme  for  1875  are :  the  abrogation  of  season  contracts; 
no  sales  of  coal  at  auction^  prices  to  be  made  each  month;  tonnage  to  competing 
points  in  same  ratio  as  during  1874.    Prices  of  coal  were  advanced  as  follows : 

St^ve:  March,  $5.30;  April,  $5.40;  May,  $5.60;  June,  $5.70;  July,  $5.80;  August, 
$5.90;  September,  $6;  October,  $6.10. 

They  were  maintained  accordingly. 

POOL  AaBEEMENT  OF  1876. 

The  programme  for  1876  gives  in  fhll  the  agreement  between  the  rail- 
road  companies,  signed  by  Thomas  Dickson,  president  of  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Bailroad  Company,  and  F.  B.  Gowen,  president  of  the 
Beading  Bailroad  Company,  February  18, 1876,  as  a  committee  of  all  of 
the  anthracite  railroads.    Its  points  are : 

Competitive  tonnage  shall  embrace  all  coal  which,  for  final  consumption  or  in 
transitu,  reaches  'any  point  upon  the  Hudson  River  or  the  bi^y  of  New  York,  or  which 
passes  out  of  the  capes  of  the  Delaware.  Shipping  books  and  tonnage  accounts  of 
each  railroad  company  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspection  or  examination  of 
any  member  of  the  association.  Any  road  which  has  exceeded  its  allotment  in  a  pre- 
vious month  shall  pay  $1.50  for  each  ton  of  such  excess,  to  be  distributed  among 
those  who  have  fallen  short  of  their  allotment. 

(6)  That  a  committee  of  six,  one  from  each  railway,  be  appointed  a  board  of  con- 
trol for  the  year,  who  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  month  and  shall  have  power:  (a)  To 
establish  the  monthly  prices  at  which  coal  shall  be  sold;  (6)  to  provide  for  the  in- 
crease or  curtailment  of  the  total  quantity  to  be  shipped  to  competitive  points  in  any 
mouth ;  (e)  to  collect  funds,  in  the  proportion  of  yearly  quotas,  for  the  expenses  of 
the  lioaitl  of  control ;  (d)  to  employ  the  services  of  an  expert  accountant  as  an  as- 
sistant to  the  secretary  and  treasurer  to  keep  the  tonnage  accounts  of  the  several 
companies,  and  to  receive,  examine,  and  report  upon  the  tonnage  returns  received 
from  each  road. 

(7)  That  no  commission  shall  be  allowed  on  the  sales  of  coal,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
there  shall  be  a  contractors'  circular  price  established  each  month,  «>  •  •  which 
shall  be  20  cents  a  ton  less  than  the  general  circular. 
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Prices  were  fixed  by  montbs,  advancing  from  $4.40  on  broken  coal  in 
March  to  $4.80  in  December. 

All  Bales  shall  be  made  in  cash)  with  7  per  cent,  interest  on  deferred  payments. 

(12)  That  no  coal  shall  he  sold  hy  any  party  in  any  other  manner  than  is  above  providedt 
or  at  any  lest  prices,  either  directly  or  indireetlyf  than  those  above  named,  or  which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  established  as  the  monthly  circnlar  rates  by  the  board  of  con- 
trol. 

(13)  That  nothing  bnt  competitive  tonnage  shall  bo  sabject  to  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  control,  and  that  each  interest  shall  have  the  absolute  and  exclasive  cc;n- 
trol  of  its  local  trade. 

(14)  That  each  transporting  company  ehall  beheld  responsible  for  the  faithful  adherence 
to  these  regulations  on  the  part  of  all  individual  shippers  using  its  lines  to  carry  coal  to 
competitive  points. 

The  cool  audacity  with  which  the  presidents  contracted  that  the  in- 
dividual operators  should  be  forced  into  ^^  faithful  adherence  to  tliese 
regulations ''  as  to  output,  prices,  and  sales  of  coal  would  be  creditable 
to  highwaymen,  and  this  agreement  is  conclusive  proof  as  to  the  nature, 
extent,  and  effect  of  the  various  i)Ool8. 

Mr.  Saward  said  of  this  year: 

The  anthracite  coal  trade  passed  through  a  varied  experience  during  1876 ;  in  the 
early  part  dullness  from  the  inability  to  market  coal  at  the  high  prices  made  by  the 
comoination,  in  the  summer  months'a  continuance  of  this  depression,  with  much  cut- 
t  ing  of  prices.  In  August  the  compact  came  to  a  sudden  ending ;  prices  were  much 
lower,  but  a  heavy  tonnage  was  done  during  the  ensuing  three  months,  after  which 
the  trade  was  very  dull  and  unsatisfactory,  with  low  rates  and  small  tonnage  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  rates  of  toU  charged  by  the  carrying  companies  during  the' 
year  conformed  to  the  prevailing  condition  of  the  trade.  In  so  far  as  they  advanced  as 
prices  advanced,  and  did  not  recede  until  the  break  occurred  in  the  autumn,  so  that 
individuals  who  kept  up  mining  were  compelled  to  pay  a  high  rate  of  toll,  while  the 
prices  were  being  cut  by  parties  working  with  the  companies. 

Of  1877  he  said  : 

During  the  year  1877  the  condition  of  the  trade  is  fully  shown  in  the  low  i>rice8  and 
immense  tonnages.    New  markets  were  made  from  the  low  prices — Western  markets. 

Of  1878:  ^<  The  combination  that  has  been  formed  this  year  holds  the 
output  well  in  hand."  It  terminated  with  the  year,  and  the  tonnage  of 
1879  was  large  with  low  prices. 

In  1880  there  was  another  pool :  "  Prices  ranged  from  $1.60  per  ton 
at  tide- water  higher  than  during  1879.  To  do  that,  however,  it  was 
necessary  at  times  to  resort  to  stoppage  of  the  production  and  ship- 
ment." 

As  will  be  seen  hereafter  there  has  been  a  pool  or  effective  under- 
standing ever  since  1880. 

HBSTRICTION  OF  OUTPUT  BY  THE  POOLS. 

We  digress  a  moment  to  mark  the  effect  these  pools  had  upon  the 
production  and  prices  of  coal  to  the  public.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  market  for  anthracite  was  constantly  broadening,  so  that  each  year 
would  naturally  demand  a  greater  supply.  From  1870  to  1887  the  in- 
crease averaged  about  IjOWjOOO  tons  a  year.  It  is  a  fact  also  that 
as  the  supply  increased  that  portion  of  it  which  was  not  used  in  the 
East  was  taken  by  the  Western  market.  An  examination  of  the  follow- 
ing table,  showing  the  yearly  increase  or  decrease,  will  indicate  the 
effect  of  restriction  by  the  pool. 
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Daring  1873  there  was  a  formal  pool  and  restriction  for  eight  months ; 
bnt  after  August  competition  became  active  between  the  railroad  com- 
panies and  the  total  production  arose  to  21,227,952  tons,  much  of  it  after 
the  break  of  the  pool.  In  the  five  ensuing  years  a  combination  more  or 
less  potent  existed,  and  though  the  market  would  naturally  have  in- 
creased, say  from  750,000  to  1,000,000  tons  a  year,  the  output  was  so  re- 
stricted that  in  1878  it  was  3,622,690  tons  less  than  dve  years  before,  in 
1873.  In  the  following  year,  1879,  there  was  no  combination ;  and  the 
production  jumped  up  8,537,427  tons,  reaching  26,142,689  tons,  or  about 
where  the  natural  increase  would  have  placed  it  had  there  been  no  re- 
striction. In  1880  there  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  3,000,000  of  tons,  and 
in  1881  an  increase  of  5,000,000  of  tons.  In  1882  an  increase  of  only 
620,000  of  tons,  but  in  1883  an  increase  of  2,673,000.  During  the  years 
from  1884  to  1887  there  was  an  absolute  pool,  and  the  total  production 
0M886  was  substantially  that  of  1883,  instead  of  being  3,000,000  of  tons 
greater  as  the  natural  increase  would  have  demanded. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  clearly  show  that  the  carrying 
companies  eflfectively  '* disciplined '^  individual  operators  into  "a  faith- 
ful adherence  to  the  pool  regulations,"  that  is,  prevented  them  working 
the  mines  as  they  saw  fit.  Whether  the  operator  was  interested  in 
keeping  down  the  supply  of  coal  and  so  raising  its  price,  is  not  the 
question;  he  undoubtedly  was.  But  the  real  point  is  whether  a  rail- 
road company  has  any  right  whatever  to  force  him  to  restrict  the  out- 
put, despite  his  wishes  in  the  conduct  of  private  business.  There  is  a 
gross  injustice  in  the  transaction,  and  that  these  companies  practiced 
it  is  beyond  dispnte. 


IMHENSE  SUMS  TAKKN  PBOM  THE  PEOPLE  BY  THE  POOLS. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  amount  of  money  which  a  pool  takes 
from  the  consumer,  let  us  suppose  that  the  whole  production  ea<ih  year 
had  been  Schuylkill  lump  coal  at  the  average  prices  stated  by  Mr. 
Saward.  The  two  years  when  there  was  not  a  pool  were  1877  and  1879, 
the  price  of  coal  being  $3.74  and  $2.70,  making  the  average  $3.22.    The 
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price  in  1878,  when  the  pool  sold  coal  at  a  profit,  was  $3.25,  which  we 
assame  to  be  a  fair  price  for  the  pnrpose  of  illostration. 

The  total  production  in  the  years  1873  to  1876,  inclasive,  was 
79,586,556  tons,  which  at  $3.25  woald  have  cost  the  public  $258,656,307, 
but  under  the  pool  which  then  existed  it  cost  them  $340,440,320,  or  a 
difference  of  $81,784,013  taken  by  the  pool  from  the  consumer. 

In  1878,  under  a  pool,  the  consumer  paid  $57,217,101  for  17,605,262 
tons^  while  in  1877,  without  a  pool,  he  paid  only  $53,944,984  for 
20,828,179;  that  is,  he  got  three  and  one  quarter  millions  less  coal  and 
paid  three  and  one-quarter  millions  mere  dollars. 

In  1879,  no  pool,  26,142,689  tons  cost  the  people  $70,585,260 ;  in  1880, 
under  a  pool,  23,437,242  tons  cost  them  $106,170,706;  that  is,  they  did 
not  ^et  as  much  coal  by  2,705,447  tons  and  paid  an  excess  of  $35,585,- 
446  for  what  they  bought. 

A  combination  more  or  less  cogent  existed  from  1880  to  1884  inclu- 
sive, the  total  output  being  143,568,674  tons,  for  which  the  consumer 
'paid  $654,042,173.  At  the  average  price  of  1886,  also  under  a  pool,  $4 
a  ton,  he  would  have  paid  but  $574,274,696,  or  a  saving  of  $79,767,477. 

When  a  pool  advances  the  price  25  cents  a  ton,  for  each  10,000,000 
tons  it  takes  $2,500,000  from  the  consumer.  In  the  two  years  of  com- 
petition the  price  fell,  in  1877, 72  cents,  and  in  1879  $1.28,  and  was  raised 
by  the  pool  53  cents  in  1873  and  $1.83  in  1880. 

So  much  for  the  historical  statements  of  Mr.  Saward,  whose  author- 
ity is  universally  conceded. 

Judicial:  PROOF  OF  THE  EXISTENOB  OF  BAILBOAD  POOLS. 

We  now  turn  to  testimony,  taken  by  order  of  court,  as  given  by  the 
railroad  officials  who  made  and  executed  a  formal  pool  in  1886,  re- 
stricted the  output,  and  in  one  night  ordered  an  advance  of  the  price 
of  coal  25  cents,  there  being  then  1,000,000  of  tons  in  stock,  the  largest 
quantity  ever  before  on  hand  at  one'  time.  Whereupon  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  began  judicial  proceedings  to  break  the  conspiracy.  The 
case  was  tried  in  the  court  of  conunon  pleas  of  Dauphin  County,  on  a 
motion  for  a  preliminary  injunction,  and  testimony  taken  by  examiners, 
the  roads  being  ably  represented  by  counsel.  The  motion  was  denied 
on  a  technicality.  As  this  testimony  contains  valuable  evidence  which 
we  vainly  sought  to  elicit,  a  statement  of  its  salient  points  will  here 
be  given.  Beference  to  it  will  be  made  to  ^<  examiners,"  which  is  printed 
as  an  appendix  to  the  evidence  taken  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Harris,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Goal  and  Navigation 
Company,  who  was  secretary  of  the  several  pools  and  also  of  the  allot- 
ment committee,  produced  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  anthracite 
railroad  officials  held  December  19, 1884  (Exrs.,  p.  10),  at  which  it  was 
unanimously  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gowen,  then  president  of 
the  Eeading,  ^^That  the  total  output  of  anthracite  coal  required  or  taken 
by  the  market  shall  be  divided  among  all  the  interests  (railroads)  in 
proper  monthly  or  yearly  quotas,''  and  that  a  committee  "prepare  a 
plan  for  such  distribution  with  the  proper  quotas  to  be  allotted  to  each 
interest." 

December  31, 1884  (Exrs.,  p.  12),  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  total  productionof  anthracite  for  the  year  1885  should  be  30,000,000 
tons,  as  follows:  January  and  February  each,  1,500,000:  March, 
1,800,000;  April  and  May  each,  2,400,000;  June  2,500,000 ;  July22,800,- 
000;  August,  September,  October,  November,  each,  3,250,000;  Decem- 
ber, 2,100,000. 
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The  prodaction  for  fifteen  months  ending  March  31, 1886,  was  to  be 
carried  by  the  several  railroads  in  the  following  proportions :  "  Eeading, 
inclading  Jersey  Central,  38.85  per  cent.;  Lehigh,  19.60  per  cent.;  Dela- 
ware, Lsuskawanna  and  Western,  16.05  per  cent;  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son, 11  percent;  Pennsylvania  Kailroad,  8  per  cent;  Pennsylvania  Goal 
Company,  5  per  cent;  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  1.50  percent 
Upon  this  motion  Mr.  Wister,  representing  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad, 
desired  to  be  recorded  as  not  voting. 

^^The  division  of  tonnage  was  ordered  to  be  made  on  this  basis  antil 
the  representatives  of  the  anthracite  interests  (railroads)  shall  agree  that 
an  increased  prodaction  is  required  to  supply  the  market. 

^^  Mr.  John  H.  Jones,  of  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  to  keep  the  record 
of  the  production  of  anthracite  by  the  several  interests.  The  secretary 
was  directed  to  inform  each  of  the  interests  (railroads)  monthly  of  the 
amount  of  anthracite  production  allotted  to  it" 

1877  AND  1879  THE    LAST    TEABS  WHEN    THERE  WAS    NOT    A  EAIL- 

BOAD  POOL. 

The  minutes  show  (Eju^.,  13)  Mr.  Gowen  as  stating  the  significant 
fact  that  the  years  1877  and  1879  were  ^Hhe  last  years  in  which  the  an- 
thracite interests  (railroads)  wereengaged  in  active  competition  with  each 
other,  unrestricted  by  any  compact  or  a^eement;^  so  that  from  1879  to 
1885  the  roads  were  not  engaged  in  active  competition,  being  restricted 
therefrom  by  some  compact  or  agreement. 

Of  the  committee  fp.  14,  Exrs.)  Messrs.  Gowen  and  Harris  urged  that 
the  agreement  should  extend  from  January,  1885,  to  January,  1890, 
while  Mr.  Hoyt,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  favored  fifteen  months. 
Mr.  Gowen  said : 

For  if  there  is  a  straggle  for  increased  percentages  it  will  result  in  actually  increas- 
ing the  capacity  to  produce,  which  is  the  very  evil  from  which  the  trade  (roads)  is 
now  suffering.  Your  committee  believe  that  the  best  interest  of  the  trade  will  be 
served  by  the  abandonment  of  all  surplus  collieries^  and  they  are  apprehensive  that 
if  an  arrangement  is  made  for  but  one  year,  all  of  the  interests  (roads)  will  consider 
it  necessary  to  keep  all  of  their  collieries  ready  for  future  operations,  and  some  may 
even  open  new  ones  with  a  view  of  securing  larger  quotas  in  the  future,  and  thus  the 
very  evil  that  it  was  intended  to  redress  will  be  aggravated. 

This  allotment  of  tonnage  was  not  made  to  the  mining  companies  or 
operators,  but  to  the  seven  railroad  companies  which  carry  coal,  and 
Mr.  Harris  testified  that  ^'it  was  intended  that  the  percentages  should 
be  preserve4  in  the  shipment  as  well  as  in  the  production  of  coal,"  and 
therefore  in  the  production  as  well  as  shipment. 

Upon  the  point  whether  the  roads  could  control  the  operators  in  pro- 
ducing coal  he  said : 

Q.  A  carrying  company  might  tell  the  producer  that  they  would  not  carry  his  coal 
if  he  did  not  do  certain  things ;  that  would  be  the  strongest  argument  to  get  him  to 
come  into  the  arrangement? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  In  point  of  fact  these  companies,  if  they  chose  to  exercise  their  power,  would 
control  the  anthracite  output  of  that  region,  would  they  not  T — ^A.  It  certainly  is  true 
that  these  railroad  companies  could,  if  they  chose,  refuse  to  move  cars. 

Mr.  John  H.  Jones  (Exrs.,  129) : 

Q.  What  measures  can  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  take  to  restrict  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  by  a  large  number  of  operators  (individual)  and  miners  to  the  amount 
allotted  to  that  company  T — A.  There  are  a  good  many  ways  in  which  they  could  re- 
strict it,  I  suppose,  if  they  wanted  to. 

Q.  It  could  be  done  f — A.  It  undoubtedly  could  be  done. 

But  there  was  trouble  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  wanted 
a  larger  quota  than  was  allotted,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
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labor  with  this  company.  They  reported  January  19,  1885,  havkig 
seen  Mr.  I.  J.  Wister,  and  that  they  ''had  met  with  a  coarteous  but 
decided  refasal  to  do  more  than  act  in  general  harmony  with  the  other 
interest  as  to  the  price  of  coal ;"  that  is,  the  Pennsylvania  would  join 
a  pool  to  force  a  high  price  from  the  consumer,  but  not  to  limit  the 
amount  of  coal  which  it  might  carry.  As  only  about  2  per  cent,  of  the 
output  was  affected  by  its  refusal,  the  pool  was  maintained  for  the 
fifteen  months,  namely,  to  March  31, 1886. 

THE  MORGAN  POOL,  APRIL,  1886,  tO  APRIL,  1887. 

Just  before  its  expiration  the  famous  Morgan  meeting  was  held,  the 
minutes  of  which  are  very  interesting  reading.  (Exrs.,  p.  35) : 

A  Damber  of  geotlemen,  repreaentatives  of  the  anthracite  interests,  met  by  invita- 
tion of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  at  his  hoose,  No.  219  Madison  Avenue,  on  Monday  even- 
ing, March  22,  1886.  Mr.  Morgan  stated  that  the  object  in  asking  the  gentlemen  to 
assemble  was  that  they  might  take  counsel  as  to  the  possibility  of  preventing  further 
injury  to  the  interests  they  represented,  by  some  concerted  action  looking  to  an 
arrest  of  the  demoralization  of  business  which  resulted  from  the  existing  want  of 
harmony.  The  meeting  organized  by  calling  Mr.  John  King,  jr.,  to  the  cnair,  and 
Mr.  J.  S.  Harris  was  appointed  secretary.  Upon  the  call  of  tne  roll  of  the  different 
interests,  it  was  found  that  they  were  represented  as  follows:  The  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  interest  by  George  deB.  Keim ;  the  Lehish  Valley  interest  by  £.  P.  Wilbur; 
the  Delaware,  Lackawauna  and  Western  interest  by  Samuel  Sloan ;  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  interest  by  R.  M.  Olyphant ;  the  Pbnnsylyania  Railroad  interest  by  George 
B.  Roberts ;  the  Pennsylvania  coal  interest  by  George  A.  Hoyt ;  the  New  York,  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  interest  by  John  King,  jr.;  the  IS ew  York  and  Susquehanna  and 
Western  interest  by  F.  A.  Potts ;  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes  Barre  coal  interest  by  W.  T. 
Tillinghast ;  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  interest  by  J.  S.  Harris. 

After  a  very  genei-al  discussion  of  all  the  interests  involved  and  the  best  result  that 
it  was  desired  to  attain,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Sloan  as  follows : 

The  representatives  of  the  anthracite  interests  agree  upon  a  pool  of  the  anthracite 
to  he  mined  between  March  31, 1886,  and  Mareh  31, 1887.  The  output  for  the  year 
just  named  is,  for  the  purposes  of  this  agreement,  estimated  at  33,500,000  tons.  The 
percentage  of  each  interest  is  to  be  determined  hereafter.  Any  party  skipping  over  tfo 
percentage  shall  account  to  the  pool  for  the  amount  by  which  it  may  be  found  on  the  31st 
of  March,  1887,  to  have  exceeded  its  percentage  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  ton.  This 
motion  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Olyphant,  was  agreed  to  by  a  unanimous  vote.  On 
motion,  the  meeting  estimated  that  the  market  would  require  for  the  month  of  April 
2,000,000  tons  of  anthracite.  On  motion,  the  meeting  resolved  that  the  price  of  coal 
should  be  immediately  advanced  25  cents  per  ton,  free  on  board,  at  New  York.  On  mo- 
tion, the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company, 
in  New  York,  on  Monday,  March  29, 1886,  at  12  o'clocknoon. 

At  the  meeting  of  March  29  the  same  parties  were  present,  with  the  addition  of  A. 
Pardee,  representing  the  Lehigh  Valley  operators. 

April  5,  1886.  **  The  chairman,  who  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Messrs.  Roberts, 
Keim,  and  Wilbur  in  regard  to  the  points  raised  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  inter- 
ests, reported  that  he  met  the  gentlemen  named  on  Wednesday,  March  31,  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  found  that  10.73  of  the  total  output  for  the  year  was  claimed  as  the  proper 
proportion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  interests,  and  that  the  Reading  interest  and 
the  Lehigh  Valley  interest  were  both  willing  to  make  some  concession  from  their 
percentages  of  1885  as  contributions  towards  the  difference  between  the  percentage 
allowed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  interests  for  1685  and  the  percentage  now 
claimed  by  them.    On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

Q.  There  was  no  meeting  after  that  of  April  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  that  did  the  allotment  committee  take  charge?— A.  The  allotment  com- 
mit tee  met  after  that. 

The  execution  of  this  conspiracy  was  intrnsted  to  the  anthracite 
allotment  committee,  consisting  of  P.  A.  Potts,  president  of  the  New 
York,  Sasquehauna  and  Western  Eailroad ;  Joseph  S.  Harris,  president 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  and  E.  B.  Holden,  Pennsylvania  Goal 
Company.  It  met  regularly  and  determined  what  amount  of  coal  should 
be  produced  in  the  coming  month,  whereupon  Mr.  Johu  H.  Jones  cal- 
culated the  percentage  of  tonnage  which  each  road  might  carry,  and  so 
informed  its  president,  over  the  name  of  Mr.  Harris,  secretary. 
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MR.  JOHN  H.  JONES,  OF  PHELADELPHLi,  STATISTIOLiN. 

Mr.  John  H.  Jones,  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  notable  figure.  The  <^  inter- 
ests," as  will  be  noticed  in  the  testimony  of  railroad  witnesses  before 
yoar  committee,  always  seek  to  impress  the  public  with  the  idea  that 
he  is  merely  a  statistical  philanthropist  who,  only  because  of  a  natural 
love  of  figures  in  general  and  of  the  coal  trade  in  particular,  simply  col- 
lects and  records  the  anthracite  data;  and  that  for  years  he  ^as  per- 
formed the  labor  and  borne  the  expense  of  tabulating  and  distributing 
such  statistics  as  a  sort  of  pastime,  and  for  the  gratification  of  an  anxious 
public.  All  of  which  would  be  very  creditable  to  Mr.  John  H.  Jones 
of  Philadelphia. 

But  it  seems  that  this  was  not  the  exact  state  of  the  case.  His  testi- 
mony before  the  examiners,  January  8, 1887  (p.  99),  shows  that  he  was 
an  assistant  traffic  manager  of  the  Beading  Eailroad,  especially  charged 
with  the  ratea  of  transportation  on  coal  and  coke ;  that  he  came  into  the 
Beading  employ  with  the  lease  of  the  Gatawlssa  Bailroad  in  1873,  and  had 
been  there  ever  since ;  that  he  was  detailed  by  Mr.  Gowen  as  account- 
ant for  an  association  of  railroad  presidents,  which  controlled  the  ship- 
ment of  coal  from  January  to  August,  1876,  whereupon  he  returned  to 
the  Beading  exclusively  until  January,  1878,  during  which  year  he  also 
acted  as  statistician  for  another  pool.  January,  1879,  he  is  in  Beading, 
and  remains  there  exclusively  until  December,  1884,  but  continues  to 
collect  the  statistics  and  to  distribute  them,  as  he  says  (Exrs.,  101) — 

Mostly  for  mv  own  satisfaction.  I  had  become  somewhat  interested  in  them,  and  I 
thought  that  the  time  woald  come  when  they  might  bo  valaable,  so  I  continued,  with 
my  own  office  (Readiug),  at  my  own  volition,  keeping  them  up.  The  interests  saw 
tit  to  favor  mo  with  their  reports.  I  think  I  personally  requested  that  they  would 
continue  to  send  me  such  statements  as  would  enable  me  to  keep  the  tonnage  in  a 
fairly  accurate  condition;  simply  as  a  matter  of  record. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  that  from  that  time  on  yon  collected  them  as  an  individual 
matter  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  only  say  that  because  I  was  not  employed  by  anybody. 
I  was  working  for  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  at  the  time  exclusively.  VtTith  this 
exception,  exclusively. 

Q.  Up  to  what  time  did  yon  continue  to  collect  them  for  your  individual  ose  T — ^A. 
Up  to  the  close  of  1884. 

Q.  By  whom  were  vou  then  employed  T— A.  I  was  then  requested  by  Mr.  Jos.  S. 
Harris  to  continue  collecting  these  statistics. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  for  your  services  after  that  ? — ^A.  I  was  after  1884. 

Q.  By  whom  T — A.  By  a  part  of  the  interests  from  whom  I  received  the  statistics. 

That  tells  the  whole  story,  and  with  charming  modesty.  He  had  nat- 
urally gotten  interested  in  this  work,  and  as  a  lover  of  mankind  and 
anthracite  just  kept  along  "mostly,"  but  not  exclusively,  "for  his  own 
satisfaction  I''  All  of  which  was  so  kind  in  Mr.  Jones  and  so  delight- 
fully courteous  upon  the  part  of  the  other  railroads ! 

But,  according  to  President  Gowen,  1879  "was  the  last  year  when 
the  roads  were  engaged  in  active  competition  with  each  other,  unre- 
strained by  any  compact  or  agreement."  So  that  there  was  an  "agree- 
ment" between  them  during  this  very  period  of  philanthropic  devotion 
by  Mr.  Jones,  statistician,  and  his  weekly  reports  of  the  tonnages  were 
as  necessary  to  the  roads  as  during  the  formal  pool.  And,  too,  it  was 
so  thoughtful  in  President  Harris  when  the  next  pool  was  formed,  De- 
cember, 1884,  to  request  Mr.  Jones  to  "continue"  to  collect  these  statis- 
tistics.    He  was  only  paid  $1,000  a  year  by  the  pool  for  this  service. 

A  COMBINATION  OF  RAILROADS  EXISTS  TO-DAY. 

It  is  said  by  the  "interests"  that  this  pool  terminted  in  1887,  either 
as  the  result  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  or  of  these  judicial  pro- 
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ceedings.  Possibly  it  did  technically,  bat  not  virtaally;  becaase  ex- 
actly the  same  things  are  done  to-day  that  were  judicially  proven  to 
have  been  done  under  the  pool.  Mr.  Jones  is  no  longer  in  the  employ 
of  the  Beading  Company.  At  present  he  is  chief  of  the  ^^bnrean  of 
anthracite  coal  statistics."  He  has  an  elegantly  appointed  office  on 
Walnut  street  above  Fourth,  Philadelphia,  and  now  devotes  all  his  time 
to  the  collection  and  prompt  distribution  of  the  anthracite  statistics. 
The  visible  pool  machinery  is  in  better  shape  now  than  it  was  then,  and 
works  exactly  the  same  way;  the  same  effects  on  the  market  are  seen 
now  as  then;  the  output  is  equally  regulated,  and  the  prices  equally 
maintained. 

It  is  logical  to  infer  that  the  same  cause  produces  all  these  results, 
namely,  a  virtual  combination  of  the  carriers.  A  war  between  railways 
for  traffic  is  not  the  sort  of  thin^that  remains  in  the  dark,  and  nothing 
of  that  kind  has  been  visible  to  the  naked  eye  since  the  combination  of 
1884  is  alleged  by  the  ^^  interests''  to  have  terminated  in  1887.  The 
patent  facts  are  stronger  than  their  allegations,  besides  being  more  dis- 
interested as  witnesses.  The  testimony  of  Presidents  Gk)wen  and  Har- 
ris and  of  Mr.  Jones  establishes,  beyond  all  cavil,  the  fact  that  a  formal 
pool  has  existed  during  the  last  twelve  years,  excepting  four  months  in 
1876,  and  the  years  1877  and  1879 ;  nor  is  there  a  particle  of  doubt  that 
an  equally  effective  agreement  exists  to-day. 

Mr.  Jones  also  testihed  (Exrs.,  p.  liO)  that  the  traffic  officers  of  all 
the  railroads  that  transported  coal  to  Philadelphia  held  meetings,  which 
he  attended  as  the  Beading  agent,  and  which  established  the  rates  of 
freight  on  anthracite  coal  to  be  charged  by  the  different  roads,  and  that 
the  tariffs  thus  established  were  observed  by  them.  No  sort  of  combi- 
nation can  go  beyond  this,  and  no  possible  competition  between  carriers 
as  to  rates  can  exist  under  such  a  practice.  It  is  the  perfection  of  ik)o1- 
iug,  as  effective  as  a  trust  could  be,  and  virtually  makes  but  one  carrier, 
who  fixes  rates  at  pleasure. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  freight  agent  will  invariably  charge  '^all 
the  traffic  will  bear;"  that  is,  get  every  cent  possible  for  his  road.  He 
would  be  discharged  in  a  flash  if  he  did  not  That  these  worthies  act- 
ing for  the  presidents  of  the  Philadelphia  roads  were  experts  in  fleecing 
the  shipper  and  public  is  shown  by  the  evidence  before  the  examiners. 

THE  RAILROADS  TAKB  <<38  FEB  OBNT.''  OF  SELLTNG  PRICE  OF  GOAL. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Port  Richmond  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  as  is  Chestnut  street.  Like  the  wharves  in 
Washington,  it  is  the  depot  from  which  coal  is  loaded  into  vessels.  An- 
other fact  to  be  remembered  is  that,  instead  of  taking  the  mines  as  the 
starting  point  of  coal  used  in  the  city,  Schuylkill  Haven  is  assumed 
to  be  that  starting  point  The  distance  of  the  mines  beyond  Schuylkill 
Haven  is  Ibom  8  to  35  miles,  and  the  freight  rate  charged  from  them  to  it 
varies  from  25  to  45  cents  or  more,  30  cents  being  assumed  as  the  ^^  aver- 
age." Gars  starting  from  the  mines  simx)ly  pass  through  Schuylkill 
Haven ;  there  is  no  shifting  of  coal  from  cars  at  that  point.  By  this 
process  of  <'  lateral  tolls"  from  the  mines  to  Schuylkill  Haven  it  is  cer- 
tain that  each  shipper  is  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  company,  which 
may  fix  the  lateral  at  5  or  60  cents,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  30  cents 
average  or  of  the  rate  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  tide-water. 

IJVhile  the  rate  on  coal  for  the  city  trade  is  made  from  Schuylkill 
Haven,  the  Richmond  rate  is  from  the  mines.  The  former  is  fixed,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence,  being  $1.50  a  ton  ^  the  latter  is  variable,  being 
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a  percentage,  38  more  or  less,  of  the  sam  for  which  the  coal  is  sold. 
This  sam  depends  upon  the  market  to  which  the  coal  goes  from  Rich- 
mond. If  it  is  sold  at  points  on  the  waters  of  Delaware  Bay,  the  price 
is  higher  than  if  sold  to  points  beyond  the  Gapes ;  so  that  the  freight 
on  **  harbor"  coal  is  greater  than  that  on  "outside"  or  seaboard  coal. 
In  Kovember,  1886,  according  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  charge  for  transporting 
coal  for  the  city  trade  was  (1.50  from  Schuylkill  Haven  plus  30  cents 
average  for  laterals,  or  fi  total  of  (1.80  from  the  mines,  the  harbor  rate 
$1.40  from  the  mines,  outside  rate  $1.30,  or  a  difference  in  rates  for 
hauling  the  same  kind  of  coal,  from  the  same  mine,  on  the  same  day^ 
to  the  same  city,  of  10,  40,  and  50  cents  a  ton. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  by  the  railroad  company  of  15  cents  a 
ton  for  loading  coal  into  vessels,  which  would  make  the  harbor  coal  f.  o. 
b.(free  on  board),  $1.55,  and  outside  coal  $1.45.  In  that  month  the 
price  to  the  city  buyers,  who  themselves  unloaded  the  car,  was  $4.50, 
and  at  Richmond,  f.  o.  b.,  the  price  was  $4;  so  that  a  car  ready  to  be 
dumped  in  the  ci^  yard  cost  $4.50,  and  one  ready  to  be  dumped  at  the 
Richmond  wharf  cost  $4  less  15  c^nts,  or  $3.85,  a  difference  in  charge 
of  65  cents.  This  discrimination  against  the  people  of  Philadelphia, 
who  consume  2,300,000  tons  of  anthracite  a  year  trausfers  $1,405,000 
from  their  pockets  to  its  coal  carriers.  And  if  the  rate  to  Richmond  is 
^treasonable"  and  profitable  to  the  company,  then  the  city  rate  is  be- 
yond reason  and  extortionate. 

The  Reading  Railroad  Company  owns  all  the  stock  of  an  auxiliary 
corporation  called  the  Reading  Goal  and  Iron  Company,  which  latter 
mines  a  large  proportion  of  the  coal  coming  over  its  line.  It  is  simply 
the  Reading  Railroad  Company  in  every  sense  except  the  technical 
difference  of  incorporation.  Mr.  0.  S.  Harris,  sales  agent  of  this  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  in  his  testimony  before  the  examiners,  throws  light 
uxK>n  the  subject.  When  asked  by  examiners  (p.  210),  ^'  What  was  the 
price  of  coal  in  Philadelphia  during  August  last,"  he  replied,  ^'  It  was 
$2.85  plus  $1.50  deHvered  at  Philadelphia." 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  hj  (2.85  plus  $1.50  f — A.  Two  dollars  and  eighty-fivo  cents  a 
ton  at  Schnykill  Haven  for  the  coal,  onr  shipping  point,  and  |1.50  for  transporta- 
tion to  Philadelphia,  or  $4.35.  In  October  it  sold  for  $3  a  ton  at  Schuylkill  Haven 
plus  $1.50  railroad  tolls,  making  $4.50  a  ton  delivered  in  cars  at  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia.   For  harbor  shipments  $4.1^,  f.  o.  b.,  and  for  outside  shipments  $4. 

Q.  And  of  that  $4  how  much  represents  the  cost  of  putting  it  on  the  vessel  ? — A. 
One  dollar  and  sixty-seven  cents. 

Q.  From  where? — A.  From  the  mines.    We  get  $2.33  at  the  mines  for  the  coal,  and 

$1.67  railroad  expenses  from  the  mines. 

. 

In  the  eross-examiuation,  Mr.  Kaercher,  attorney  for  the  Eeading 
Railroad  Company,  said  (Exrs.,  210): 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  price  (of  the  coal)  and  rate  of  tolls  is  fixed  by  a  per- 
centage of  the  price  that  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  receives  ou  the  sale  of  the  coal  f — 
A.  Yes.  sir :  the  railroad  company  charees  38  per  cent,  of  the  price.  We  sell  the  coal 
at  $4, 1,  o.  D.,  38  per  cent,  of  which  would  be  $1.52  a  ton.  Then  they  charge  us,  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  the  shipping  exx>enses,  15  cents  a  ton.  So  that  the  railroad  company 
receives  there  for  delivery  into  the  vessel $1.76  from  the  mines,  and  a<]^ain8t  delivery 
into  a  yard  in  the  ci^  of  Philadelphia  the  railroad  company  would  receive  $1.80, 
idlowing  30  cents  for  lateral  tolls.  ^ 

(P.  230.)  By  Mr.  Cassidy:  Q.  $1.67  is  for  what  T— A.  $1.67  is  the  railroad  charge 
firom  the  mines  for  coal  f.  o.  b.here  for  Southern  shipment — outside  shipment. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Jones  mean  in  telling  us  it  was  $1.29? 

Mr.  Karrcher.  He  was  not  referring  to  the  same  thing ;  he  was  referring  to  the 
New  York  and  New  England  trade. 

Mr.  C.  8.  Harris.  Thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  the  coal  is  the  railroad  law 

H.  Bep.  4147 6 
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with  us.  Four  dollars  f.  o.  b.  would  make  $1.52  for  the  railroad  company  from  the 
miues,  plus  15  cents  shipping  expenses,  making  $1.67  f.  o.  b.  that  we  would  have  to  pay 
the  railroad  company  for  every  ton  of  coal  we  ship  South,  outside  of  the  capes,  be 
yond  the  capes  of  Delaware. 

Both  Mr.  Jones  aud  Mr.  C.  S.  Harris  were  Beading  officials  of  high 
rank,  familiar  with  its  practice,  and  undoabtedly  each  stated  the  fact. 
Mr.  Jones  swore  that  the  freight  rate  on  coal  shipped  north  of  the  capes 
was  $1.29V^^o^o',  say  (1.30;  and  Mr.  Harris  testified  that  the  rate  on  coal 
shipped  south  of  the  capes  was  $1.52.  From  which  it  appears  that 
the  railroad  company  has  extorted  22  cents  a  ton  from  consumers  in 
the  Soathern  sea-board  cities  more  than  it  does  from  the  New  York  and 
New  England  consumers.  If  so,  there  were  tJien,  and  are  now,  really 
four  different  rates  on  the  same  kind  of  coal  from  the  mines  to  Phil- 
adelphia, viz:  City,  (1.80:  harbor,  $1.40;  outside  coal  for  Southern 
points,  $1.52;  outside  coal  for  Northern  points,  $1.30;  and  besides 
these  there  is  a  rate  from  the  mines  to  New  York  Harbor.  These  rates 
are  upon  stove-coal.  On  the  smaller  sizes,  pea  and  buckwheat,  the 
rate  is  20  cents  lower. 

To  the  question  [Exrs.,  220],  ^<  Why  is  the  stove-coal  rate  higher  than 
any  of  the  other  sizes?"  Mr. Harris  frankly  answered,  ^^ Because  there 
is  more  demand  for  it  than  any  other  size.    It  is  the  basis  of  prices." 

Q.  Ib  it  based  opon  the  demand  for  it,  aud  not  apon  any  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  f — A.  Exactly ;  it  does  not  cost  more  to  produce. 

And  he  might  have  added,  nor  more  to  transport. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  examiners'  evidence  only  shows  this  practice  to 
have  existed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1887,  the  reply  is  that 
the  evidence  before  your  committee,  by  Mr.  Goxe  and  others,  shows  that 
the  roads  today  scale  the  freight  rate  upon  the  selling  price  of  coal,  38 
per  cent.,  and  that  the  prices  of  city,  harbor,  and  sea-board  coal  differ 
just  as  they  did  then,  which'  would  cause  the  freight  rate  to  differ  a)c- 
cordingly. 

That  such  a  variation  of  rates  is  a  violation  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act  in  two  particulars  seems  evident:  First,  the  rate  itself  is  not  fixed, 
known,  or  published,  but  only  the  process  by  which  the  rate  will  be 
fixed,  and  these  rates  are  increased  without  ten  days'  notice,  as  the  law 
requires ;  they  rise  and  fall  daily  with  the  market  price  of  coal.  Second, 
there  are  three  or  four  different  rates  for  hauling  the  same  kind  of  coal 
to  the  same  destination  under  similar  circamstances.  In  trains  starting 
from  the  same  point,  on  the  same  day,  to  the  same  city,  there  may  be 
the  same  kind  of  coal  from  one  shipper  at  (1.80,  and  from  another  at 
(1.30;  and  in  the  same  train  may  be  coal  of  the  same  kind  from  the 
same  shipper  at  $1.30,  (1.40,  and  (1.52. 

This  discrimination  is  the  direct  result  of  the  elimination  of  competi- 
tion. The  Beading  and  the  Pennsylvania  BaUroad,  being  the  only  an- 
thracite carriers  to  Philadelphia,  are  able  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  at  a 
point  just  below  that  at  which  coal  from  New  York  Harbor  could  be 
sent  to  Philadelphia,  and  they  make  the  freight  charge  accordingly. 

This  same  possibility  lowers  the  price  of  coal  at  some  harbor  points. 
New  York  is  nearer  the  New  England  sea-board,  and  Philadelphia  is 
n^rer  the  Southern  sea-board,  hence  the  latter  can  demand  a  higher 
price  and  freight  rate  to  Southern  points,  while  the  competition  between^ 
the  two  cities  is  more  active  in  New  York  and  New  England  markets, 
especially  those  reached  by  the  Beading  Company's  steamers. 

AKTHBAGITE  FBEIGHT  BATES  EXTOBTIONATE. 

That  the  freight  charges  are  exorbitant  appears  from  acomparison  with 
oHier  roads  where  bo  perfect  a  combination  of  carriers  has  not  yet  been 
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mada  The  roads  going  West  from  tbe  mines,  according  to  Hon.  Eck- 
ley  B.  Goxe.  page  613,  carried  anthracite  to  Buffalo  last  year,  a  distance 
of  about  300  miles,  for  $2.20,  or  7  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and  to  Chicago, 
about  900  miles,  for  $4.50,  or  5  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  The  Erie  Canal 
carried  coal  at  1^  mills  per  ton  per  mile  (liS%). 

Elisha  P.  Wilbur  is  president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad,  and 
also  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Canal  and  Bailroad  Company. 
The  general  superintendent  of  the  latter  company  reports  for  the  year 
1886:  The  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  freight  transported 
during  the  year  was  .61  of  1  cent,  an  increase  of  .09  of  1  cent  over 
the  previous  year.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Bailroad  hauls  lum- 
ber and  similar  articles  at  7  mills,  iron  as  low  as  3  mills  per  ton  per 
mile.  The  grain  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York  are  profitable  at  5 
mills.  Mr.  Boberts,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  recently 
stated  in  the  press  that  the  entire  traffic  of  that  great  system  aver- 
aged but  7  mills  per  ton  per  mile*.  The  Beading  road  at  one  time 
hauled  bituminous  coal  at  2  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and  was  then  charg- 
ing ten  times  as  much,  or  2  cents,  for  anthracite. 

Mr.  Kaercher  drew  out  the  testimony  that  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to 
Philadelphia  the  grade  of  the  Beading  track  is  with  the  trade,  descends; 
^'  and  a  coal-train  can  haul  down  about  as  many  loaded  cars  as  it  can 
haul  back  empty  cars."  That  fact,  as  an  element  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, compensates  for  the  alleged  difference  of  cost  between  a  long 
and  short  haul.  And  the  further  fact  that  the  railroad  company  neither 
loads  nor  unloads  the  coal-cars,  as  a  part  of  its  transportation  service, 
is  also  to  be  remembered.  It  simply  collects,  moves,  and  delivers  the 
cars. 

The  distance  from  S<fhuylkill  Haven  to  Philadelphia  is  89  miles,  and 
to  New  York  Harbor  175;  the  distance  from  tbe  mines  to  Philadelphia 
is  stated  at  110  miles  on  the  average,  and  to  New  York  195  miles.  On 
this  basis  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  would  be :  City  coal,  1.63  cents ,  har- 
bor, 1.27;  cape  coal,  south,  1.38;  cape  coal,  north,  1.18;  and  this  does 
not  include  the  15  cents  for  loading  into  the  vessels. 

The  actual  cost  of  hauling  coal  down  and  taking  the  cars  back,  that  is, 
of  moving  the  train,  is  shown  by  the  Beading  reports  to  have  been  in 
1879, 18^  cents  for  the  round  trip,  and  it  is  less  now.  That  would  be  .17 
of  1  per  cent,  per  ton  per  mile,  or  less  than  2  mills.  The  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  Bailroad,  an  anthracite  carrier,  is  content  with  about 
three  times  this  as  being  a  good  profit,  or  6  mills.  The  Beading  carries 
outside  coal  north  for  twice  this  rate,  or  12  mills,  but  charges  the  city 
three  times  as  much,  or  16  mills.  Furthermore,  the  coal  which  it  sells 
at  Bichmond  f.  o.  b.  for  $4,  it  carries  86  miles  by  rail  to  New  York  Har- 
bor and  sells  for  but  $4.25. 

The  only  difference  in  cost  is  this  transportation,  or  an  86-mile  haul 
for  25  cents,  equal  to  3  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  As  a  carrier,  not  a  miner, 
it  is  either  charging  too  low  a  rate  to  New  York  or  one  altogether  un- 
reasonable to  Philadelphia.  Just  how  extortionate  may  be  its  rates  to 
points  solely  on  its  own  line,  and  especially  its  laterals,  no  man  can 
ascertain.  The  extensive  and  varied  assortment  of  facts  as  to  rates 
which  the  Beading  officials  swore  they  did  not  know,  and  certainly  did 
not  furnish  your  committee,  although  they  swore  they  would,  is  signifi- 
cant of  their  belief  that  a  revelation  of  the  truth  would  be  damaging  to 
the  company.  Nothing  short  of  a  judicial  investigation  can  develop 
tbe  exact  truth. 
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SELLING  PRICE  OP  COAL  "  FIXED''  BY  THE  RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

Mr.  Johu  H.  JoDes  also  stated  that  while  the  city  aud  harbor  rates 
remained  the  same  in  Aagust,  September  and  November,  1886,  the  out- 
side rate  c!hanged  from  $1.18  in  Angnst  to  $1.20  in  September,  and  to 
$1.30  in  November.  This  probably  indicates  the  fluctuation  of  the  New 
York  market    Of  the  Port  Richmond  rates,  he  swore  (Exrs.,  145) : 

The  rates,  as  I  say,  are  established  upon  the  selling  prices  of  coal,  and  ihey  vary 
with  tvery  sale  that  was  made.  There  is  an  average  price  that  we  get  from  the  figures 
at  ike  end  of  the  month,  and  can  tell  pretty  nearly  what  the  average  rate,  was! 

So  that,  instead  of  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mines  being  determined  by 
the  royalty,  wages,  and  cost  of  mining,  and  so  far  from  its  price  at  Phil 
adelphia  being  determined  by  the  addition  to  the  mine-price  of  a  known 
and  fixed  transportation  rate,  this  natural  process  is  exactly  reversed, 
and  all  these  items  are  simply  a  percentage  of  the  price  for  which  the 
coal  is  finally  sold  or  alleged  to  be  sold.  Whoever  fixes  this  final  price, 
or  alleged  price,  holds  tjie  key  to  the  entire  situation.  This  is  really  done 
by  the  railways  through  their  agents,  but  under  cover  of  ''coal  ex- 
changes," purporting  to  be  ordinary  associations  of  all  the  producers. 
But,  even  if  they  are,  still  the  railway  companies,  being  also  the  heaviest 
mining  companies,  control  the  other  operators. 

Mr.  8.  C.  Harris  testified  before  the  examiners  as  to  the  machinery  by 
which  the  selling  prices  of  coal  are  fixed  (p.  195,  Exrs.) : 

Q.  Are  yon  familiar  with  the  prices  of  coal  from  time  to  time  f — A.  I  am  ;  I  help  to 
make  the  prices. 

Q.  How  are  those  prices  regulated,  and  hy  whom  f — A.  On  the  second  Thursday  of 
each  January  of  each  year  the  coal  operators  of  the  Schnylkill  region  meet  in  tlie 
city  of  Philakdelphia  and  select  five  men,  consisting  of  members  of  the  coal  exchange, 
to  meet  with  a  committee  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  Exchange  of  about  the  same  number 
each  month,  to  fix  the  prices  for  the  ensuing  mouth  for  the  city  and  harbor  of  Phila- 
delphia only — not  for  outside  shipments.  (Exrs.,  198.)  These  committees  do  not 
represent  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  interests.  They  have  a  meeting  of  their  own — 
meetings  of  their  agents — and  fix  their  prices. 

Q.  They  meet  immediately  after  yon  do  T — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  point  of  fact  their  prices  are  substantially  regulated  by  the  prices  you 
fix  T — A.  I  can't  answer  that. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  what  they  do  T — A.  We  give  them  our  circular. 

Q.  They  receive  your  circular  before  they  meet,  do  they  T — A.  As  a  rule  they  do ; 
yes,  sir. 

He  also  states  that  the  Schuylkill  Exchange  has  been  ^<  regalating" 
the  price  of  coal  in  the  same  manner  since  1874. 

This  Mr.  S.  C.  Harris  is  the  sales  agent  of  the  Beading,  having  charge 
of  Philadelphia  and  Soathern  shipmetits,  while  Mr.  T.  A.  Richards,  also 
of  the  Beading,  has  charge  of  New  York  and  Northern  sales. 

Q.  Where  are  your  prices  fixed  for  the  outside  trade  T 

Mr.  S.  C.  Harris  (Exrs.,  227).  I  fix  them  from  Mr.  T.  A.  Richards's  New  York  cir- 
cular. When  he  fixes  his  prices  for  the  New  York  trade  I  fix  mine  for  the  Southern 
trade. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  not  then  the  price  at  Schnylkill  Haven,  but  from  some  other  point? — 
A.  For  the  Southern  trade,  outside  of  the  harbor,  it  is  fixed  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia. 

Q.  And  that  is  not  ascertained  in  the  same  manner  that  you  ascertain  other  rates? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  basis  upon  which  that  price  is  estimated?— A.  It  is  regulated  by  the 
price  of  coal  in  New  York.  Mr.  Richards  fixes  his  circular  o/lfer  he  has  had  consultation 
toith  the  parties  over  in  New  York,    I  issue  mine  from  his  figures. 

Q.  From  whom  do  you  get  your  rates  of  transportation  ? — A.  They  are  made  by  the 
Rea<ling  agents. 

Q.  From  what  official  do  you  get  the  rates?— A.  From  the  general  traffic  manager 
or  his  assistant,  Mr.  Jones  (Jno.  H.)    The  latter  generally  gives  them  to  me. 

The  Reading  owns  a  line  of  ocean  vessels  with  which  it  supplies  the 
coast  trade  (Exrs.,  209).    When  the  price  of  coal  was  fixed  atPhiladel- 
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phia  $4.50,  Mr.  Harris  fixed  it  at  Baltimore  and  Washington  $4.70, 
Eichmond  and  Norfolk  $4.85,  Wilmington  and  Savannah  $5,  while 
only  $4.80  at  Charleston,  and  at  New  Orleans  $G.  So  that  Philadelphia, 
lOO^iles  from  the  mines,  paid  but  30  cents  less  than  Charleston,  S.  C. 

MODES  OF  CONTROLLING  RIVAL  RAILWAYS. 

The  transportation  of  coal  from  the  mines  to  tide-water  may  be  con- 
trolled in  either  of  two  modes :  First,  by  a  formal  pool  of  all  the  inde- 
pendent carrying  companies  to  fix  the  monthly  production,  and  to  divide 
the  traffic  among  themselves  in  agreed  proportions;  second,  by  some  sort 
of  an  understanding,  no  matter  how  reached,  that  each  road  will  main- 
tain uniform  rates,  and  will  not  exceed  a  given  tonnage — or  the  ^^harm- 
ony,"  "  amicable  relations"  plan.  The  effect  by  either  method  is  exactly 
the  same;  but  the  latter  is  the  more  hidden,  subtle,  and  dangerous.  It 
may  be  executed  in  either  of  three  ways :  First,  by  strong  interests  in 
one  road,  and  by  different  strong  interests  in  another  road,  joining  in 
the  control  of  a  third  road  rival  to  both  of  the  others — or  the  "  mutuality 
of  interests  "  plan ;  and  this  process  can  be  extended  indefinitely.  Sec- 
ond, by  the  same  persons  or  syndicate  owning  the  controlling  interests 
of  all  the  roads.  Third,  by  a  syndicate  or  trust,  like  the  sugar  trust, 
composed  of  all  the  roads  and  operating  them  all  under  a  single  man- 
agement or  head.  This  is  the  clearinghouse  or  ^^gentlemen's  agree- 
ment" plan. 

It  is  evident  that  under  either  of  these  three  plans  the  necessity  for  a 
formal  pool  is  removed,  because  the  independence  of  the  different  lines 
is  destroyed.  It  is  also  evident  that  in  this  way  unanimity  of  action  by 
all  the  roads  can  be  secured  without  even  a  "consultation"  or  "  under- 
standing" of  any  sort  by  officers  of  different  roads — such  as  could  be 
proven  in  court  and  be  punished  by  trial  under  existing  law.  Keeping 
these  points  in  view  let  us  see  how  far  any  of  these  methods  have  been 
adopted  by  the  tide- water  roads. 

The  total  production  of  anthracite  in  1886,  according  to  Mr.  Jones, 
was  32,132,362  tons,  of  which  the  three  regions,  respectively,  fur- 
nished the  following  percentages  and  amounts:  Schuylkill  29.19  per 
cent.,  0,381,407  tons ;  Lehigh,  17.81  percent,  5,723,129  tons;  Wyoming, 
53  per  cent.,  17,031,826  tons.  In  1884  the  percentages  were :  Schuyl- 
kill, 30.85;  Lehigh,  18.11,  and  Wyoming,  51.04.  Of  the  total  produc- 
tion about  37  percent  reaches  tide- water  or  eastern  competitive  points, 
the  remainder  being  largely  taken  along  the  lines,  and  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  total  going  to  Western  markets. 

The  railways  connecting  the  three  regions  with  tide- water  are:  From 
the  Schuylkill  region,  the  Eeading,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania; from  the  Lehigh  region,  the  Jersey  Central,  Lehigh  Valley,  and 
the  Pennsylvania :  from  the  Wyoming  region,  the  Jersey  Central,  Le- 
high Valley,  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company, 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  the  Delaware  and  Iludsou. 
Mr.  Saward  states  that  "  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  interest  includes 
Shamokin  coal,  Lykens  Valley,  and  some  Wyoming  coal.  Reading  is  the 
various  grades  of  Schuylkill.  Lehigh  Valley  is  three  quarters  Lehigh 
and  the  balance  Wyoming.  Jersey  Central  is  about  equally  divided 
between  Lehigh  and  Wyoming.  Delaware  and  Hudson,  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  all  from  Wyo- 
ming.   Brie  coal  is  Wyoming." 
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The  percentages  of  anthracite  tonnage,  and  the  number  of  tons  carried 
by  the  several  roads  in  1886  and  1884,  were : 


Philadelphm  and  BeadinK  R.  B.  Co 

Lehigh  VaUey  R.  R.  Co 

Delaware,  LaokAwaona  and  Western  B.  K 

Delaware  and  HndaoD  Canal  Co 

Pennsylvania  K.  R.  Co :. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co 

K.  T.,  Xake  Erie  and  Western  R.  R.  Co ... 


1886. 

1884. 

1886. 

PereL 

PveL 

Totu, 

36.36 

36^30 

11,660,483 

19.26 

1».30 

6»  184, 456 

16.10 

1&92 

ft,  172, 022 

10.82 

10.68 

8,480,687 

10.82 

10.30 

8.478,885 

4.35 

4.S5 

1,396;  179 

2.30 

1.70 

731,648 

100.00 

100.00 

1 

82,136,862 

1884. 


Tons, 
11,163,920 
6,935  254 
ft,26i»862 
8)862;  680 
8, 168, 287 
1, 897, 946 

4JU  SUA 

30, 718. 298 


A  <^  COMBINE"  CONTROLS  THE  SCHUYLKILL  AND  LEHIGH  TONNAGE. 

ft 

lu  1883  the  Beading  leased  the  Jersey  Central  for  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years  and  operated  it  until  January,  1887,  when,  being  un- 
able to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  lease  and  being  in  the  hands  of  receivers, 
the  Jersey  Central  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  During  this 
period  the  tonnage  of  the  Jersey  Central  was  included  in  that  of  Bead- 
ing. Mr.  Corbin,  as  president  of  the  Beading,  says  in  its  annual  report 
for  1886,  referring  to  the  Jersey  Central : 

Friendly  relations,  however,  have  been  maintained  by  reason  of  just  and  equitable 
traffic  relations,  and  since  our  last  report  the  control  of  that  property  has  passed  from 
the  ownership  at  that  time  into  the  hands  of  shareholders  who  are  also  interested  in  your 
property;  and  while  the  two  systems  (roads)  will  be  operated  independently,  there  is 
no  donbt  that  the  business  relations  will  he  of  the  closest  character.  Amicable  relations, 
profitable  both  to  ns  and  them,  exist  with  all  onr  competitive  as  well  as  allied  lines. 

In  plain  English,  the  syndicate  which  controls  the  Beading  also  con- 
trols the  Jersey  Central,  so  that  virtually  they  are  one  line,  as  much  as 
they  were  under  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  year  lease,  and  pos- 
sibly at  less  expense  to  the  syndicate  than  under  its  terms. 

The  report  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  road,  January,  1888,  E.  A.  Wilbur, 
presiden  t,  states : 

Parties  largely  interested  in  this  company  have  also  become  interested  in  the  Cen- 
tral Railroaa  of  New  Jersey,  making  the  relations  of  the  two  more  intimate  and  pro- 
moting a  harmony  in  the  policy  of  both  that  should  result  in  mntnal  benefit. 

Of  course  it  should  result  in  mutual  benefit !  Especially  as  both  Bead- 
ing and  Lehigh  Valley  have  a  "mutuality  of  interest  in  the  Jersey 
Central,  which  naturally  would  establish  "  amicable  relations." 

Men  do  not  invest  the  large  capital  needed  to  buy  railroads  without 
a  definite  object  and  mature  deliberation.  And  the  fact  that  these  three 
systems  about  the  same  time  pass  into  a  mutuality  of  interest  for  all 
traffic  purposes,  is  in  itself  a«  strong  evidence  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
permits  that  a  few  capitalists  entertain  and  are  executing  the  design 
of  controlling  the  anthracite  roads  as  far  as  possible,  and  perhaps  of 
controlling  all  of  them.  As  just  stated,  the  roads  from  the  Schuylkill 
region  are  the  Beading  and  Pennsylvania,  and  those  from  the  Lehigh 
region  are  the  Jersey  Central,  Lehigh  Valley,  and  Pennsylvania*  So 
that  this  "  Jersey  Central  deal,"  whether  by  a  mutuality  of  interest  or 
by  a  single  syndicate,  virtually  places  the  whole  traffic  of  these  two 
regions  in  the  hands  of  one  set  of  men,  excepting  the  tonnage  of  the 
Pennsylvania  road.  Of  the  total  anthracite  production  in  1886,  the 
Beading  and  Jersey  Central  hauled  36.30  per  cent.,  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  19.25  per  cent.,  giving  to  this  combination  more  than  one-half 
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of  the  total  tonnage  (55.61  per  cent.),  and  all  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Le- 
high tonnage  except  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  road^  which  carried  less 
than  11  per  cent. 

The  remaining  tonnage  (33.57)  is  from  the  Wyoming  region,  of  which 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  (16.10  per  cent.)  and  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  (10.82  per  cent)  carry  27  per  cent.  (26.92).  A  mutu- 
ality of  interest  between  them,  and  between  them  and  the  Heading, 
would  give  the  combination  82.53  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage.  We 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  bottom  facts  in  the  case,  if  indeed 
they  can  be  ascertained  at  all.  But  what  is  known  to  have  been 
effected  as  to  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  lines  is  certainly  suggestive 
of  what  might  be  done  with  the  Wyoming  lines. 

STRU(}GLE  OF  THE  READING  RAILWAY  FOR  EXISTENCE. 

a 

The  history  of  the  Beading  is  exactly  in  point.  Prior  to  its  purchase 
of  coal  lands  and  engagement  in  mining*  it  was  one  of  the  best  roads 
in  the  East,  paying  15  per  cent,  dividends  on  its  stock,  with  $1,500,000 
sinking  fund.  Its  mining  enterprises  gradually  involved  and  finally  bank- 
rupted it.  The  annual  reports  of  Mr.  Gowen  clearly  indicate  efforts  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  to  cripple  and  absorb  it.  Twice  it  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  receivers  avowedly  to  prevent  its  acquisition  by  the 
Pennsylvania,  from  May,  1880,  to  March,  1883,  and  from  June,  1884,  to 
January,  1887.  Control  of  the  Beading  would  make  the  Pennsylvania 
the  only  carrier  of  anthracite  to  Philadelphia,if  not  the  only  line  entering 
that  city. 

Hence  the  stake  was  large,  the  game  exciting,  and  the  contest  fierce. 
The  Pennsylvania  being  already  the  greatest  carrier  of  continental 
traffic,  the  other  and  rival  trunk  lines  could  not  permit  it  to  acquire  the 
Beading,  and  a  monopoly  of  the  Philadelphia  traffic  which  such  acqui- 
sition would  permanently  assure.  So  the  contest,  no  longer  local,  passed 
into  that  mysterious  realm  which  the  public  can  never  enter,  where  the 
mighty  capitalists  of  America  and  Europe  strive  for  the  mastery  of  rail- 
ways and  of  the  traffic  of  a  continent,  where  wars  to  cheapen  stocks 
and  crush  rivals  are  ordered,  where  great  combinations  are  planned  and 
effected,  where  giants  in  mind  and  wealth  struggle  each  for  the  others 
millions.  During  the  struggle  the  Beading  made  alliances  with  the 
Vanderbilt  interest,  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  interest,  and  with  any- 
body who  would  help  it. 

Occasionally  the  public  gets  a  glimpse  of  what  transpires  in  that  realm, 
as  through  the  minutes  above  quoted  of  the  meeting  held  by  a  few  gentle- 
men, upon  the  invitation  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  at  his  residence  in 
New  York.  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.,  are  themselves  giants.  Just  what  in- 
terest that  firm  had  in  the  anthracite  roads  does  not  appear.  But  some- 
how the  influence  exerted  in  that  meeting,  and  which  had  not  been  ex- 
erted in  previous  meetings  of  the  coal  roads,  was  sufficient  to  cause  Mr. 
George  B.  Boberts,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  to  reverse 
the  previous  action  of  his  company  through  Mr.  I.  J.  Wister,  and  to 
go  completely  into  the  pool.    That  was  in  March,  1886. 

Six  months  later,  September  17, 1886,  a  basis  of  agreement  for  the 
Bettlement  of  the  Beading  troubles  was  proposed  to  President  Gowen 
by  Alfml  Sully  and  Ed.  Lauterbach.  It  was  in  substance  *'  that  the 
present  syndicate  be  enlarged  by  $4,000,000  additional  subscriptions  to 
be  placed  by  Messrs.  Sully  and  Lauterbach,  the  names  and  amounts  of 
each  subscription  to  be  approved  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Jesse 
Seligman,  the  latter  of  whom  is  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Austin  Corbin 
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aa  the  representative  of  the  new  subscribers  in  the  management  of  the 
syndicate.'^  ^^  That  the  reconstmstion  trastees  be  increased  to  thirteen 
members  by  the  addition  of  A.  Sally,  B.  D.  Dow,  John  Wannamaker, 
and  Charles  L.  Borie."  Certain  changes  were  made  in  the  plan  of  reor- 
ganization, one  of  which  was  that  ^'  the  voting  tmst,"  which  votes  the 
whole  stock  of  the  Beading  Company,  <<  to  be  for  five  years  and  to  con- 
sist of  five  persons,  of  whom  four  shall  be  Mr.  Morgan,  John  Lowber 
Welsh,  Henry  Lewis,  and  John  Wannamaker,  who  shsdl  select  a  fifth" — 
Mr.  Corbin;  ^^tbat  the  syndicate  secure  the  immediate  appointment 
of  Austin  Corbin  as  an  additional  receiver,  and  that  the  presidency  be 
offered  him." 

The  same  day,  September  17,  Mr.  Oowen  resigned  the  presidency. 
Mr.  Morgan  approved  the  subscription  and  accepted  the  plan,  and  the 
deal  was  consummated.  The  Morgan  and  Corbin  interests  had  become 
one.  Three  months  later  the  Beading  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers and  into  the  hands  of  the  syndicate,  with  Austin  Corbin  as  its 
])reBident.  The  full  correspondence  is  of  record  by  the  examiners,  page 
234. 

The  evidence  before  the  examiners  shows  beyond  all  dispute  that  the 
anthracite  roads  were  formally  pooled  from  January  to  August,  1876; 
from  January  to  December,  inclusive^  1878;  and  firom  1884  to  the  date 
of  the  examination,  January,  1887,  with  every  reason  to  believe  that  an 
equally  eftective  "understanding"  exists  to-day. 

It  shows  that  the  syndicate  controls,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  of  the 
tide-water  lines  from  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  regions,  excepting  only 
the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  and  more  than  hsJf  of  the  whole  anthracite 
tonnage ;  that  competition  between  carriers  as  to  rates  is  eliminated, 
and  that  a  meeting  of  the  several  freight  agents  established  rates  for 
all  the  Philadelphia  roads ;  that  the  freight  rates  on  competitive  coal 
change  with  every  sale  made,  being  about  38  per  cent,  of  the  price 
received ;  that  the  carriers  can  and  do  restrict  the  production  of  coal 
and  advance  its  price  to  the  public;  that  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
pay  50  cents  a  ton  more  than  the  people  at  competitive  points  farther 
from  the  mines ;  and  that  the  Southern  buyer  pays  a  greater  freight 
rate  than  the  New  England  buyer.  It  is  difBcult  to  imagine  how 
the  carrier  could  commit  greater  depredations  upon  national  commerce, 
more  flagrant  violations  of  law,  or  greater  abuses  of  individual  and 
public  rights.  That  such  wrongs  require  immediate  redress  and  pre- 
vention at  the  hands  of  Congress  is  certainly  apparent. 

ACQUISITION    OF    GOAL    LAia>S    BY    BEADINa    BAILBOAD    GOUPANY 

THBOUGH  ITS  GOAL  AND  IBON  GOMPAlTr. 

Where  a  railroad  company  has  unrestrained  abililT'  to  determine  what 
share  of  the  operator's  profit  it  wants,  sooner  or  later  it  will  take  all  the 
profit  and  the  property  itself.  The  Beading  Company  is  expressly 
prohibited  by  the  limitations  of  its  charter  from  engaging  in  any  other 
business  than  that  of  a  carrier.  First,  it  was  incorporS;ed  as  a  railroad 
company  only,  and  possessed  no  other  powers  than  those  expressly  con- 
ferred by  its  charter;  second,  this  grant  of  power  was  limited  by  and 
dependent  upon  the  following  proviso: 

^Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  considered  aa  in  any  way  giving 
to  tho  said  corporation  any  banking  privileges  whatsoever,  or  any  other  libertieB,  priv- 
ilegeSf  or  franchisea  but  snch  as  may  be  necessary  or  incident  to  the  making  and  main- 
taining of  the  said  railroad,  and  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  and  the  transpor(i»tiom 
of  the  mail,  and  of  goods,  merchandise,  and  commodities  thereon. 
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An  open  attempt  to  repeal  these  provisious  would  have  been  certainly 
defeated.  Accordingly,  President  Goweu  procured  the  passage  of  an 
act  chartering  the  Laurel  Kun  Improvement  Company,  May  18,  1871, 
which  provided  that  its  stock  might  be  taken  by  an  existing  railroad 
company.  The  hand  of  the  lieading  was  concealed.  The  name  was 
changed  by  a  decree  of  court  to  the  "  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company," 
and  the  whole  stock,  all  water,  is  held  by  the  railroad  company.  The 
transaction  was  a  fraud,  because  by  indirection  conferring  upon  the 
railroad  company  a  power  which  its  charter  expix^ssly  stipulated  that  it 
should  not  exercise. 

In  the  annual  report  of  1871  President  Gowen  says  that  various  rea- 
sons ^'  have  directed  the  attention  of  the  managers  of  the  company  to 
the  necessity  of  exercising  some  control  over  the  production  of  coal." 
That  was  frank,  to  say  the  least!  It  was  not  the  transportation  of 
ooal,  which  was  the  only  act  the  lieading  could  legally  perform,  but 
the  "production"  of  coal  that  it  intended  to  control.  ''And  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  best  way  of  accomplishing  this  result  was  for  the  com- 
)»any  to  become  the  owner  of  coal  lands  situated  upon  the  line  of  its 
several  branches." 

The  report  for  1872  states  that  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  '<  has 
continued  to  increase  its  ownership  of  lands,  and  now  controls  over 
80,000  acres  of  coal  lands,  upon  which  there  are  98  collieries,  most  of 
them  worked  by  lessees,  but  27  of  the  largest  of  them  are  now  owned 
and  worked  by  the  company."  In  1874  the  lands  aggregated  100,000 
acres.  Additional  collieries  were  acquired  in  subsequent  years  ^  for 
example,  2  in  1880,  U  in  1883-.'84,  and  4  in  1885-'86,  making  over  120 
in  all.  Yet,  in  1887  only  34  of  these  were  worked  by  the  company, 
together  with  11  that  It  leased  from  other  parties,  a  total  of  45.  In 
that  way ''  some  control  over  the  production  of  coal "  has  been  exercised 
with  a  vengeance. 

Article  17  of  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  adopted  in  1873,  pro- 
Tides: 

No  incorporated  company  doing  the  busiuess  of  a  common  carrier  shall,  directly  or 
indirectly,  proHecute  or  engage  in  mining  and  manufacturing  articles  for  transporta- 
tion over  ita  works ;  nor  sbaU  such  company,  directly  or  indirectly,  engage  in  any 
other  busiue^  tliau  that  of  common  carriers,  or  bold  or  acquire  lauds  freehold  or 
leasehold,  directly  or  indirectly,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  on  its 
business;  but  any  mining  or  manufacturing  company  may  carry  the  products  of  its 
mines  and  maDn factories  on  its  railroad  or  canal  not  exceeding  50  miles  iii  length. 

The  contention  of  the  Beading  is,  that  since  the  coal  company  was 
chartered  in  1871  and  the  constitution  was  not  adopted  until  1873,  the 
latter  is  ei?|>o«t/ac to  and  null  as  to  the  former.  Waiving  this  poiut, 
and  assuming  that  the  constitution  is  legal  and  operative  since  1873,  is 
it  not  apparent  that  the  '^  holding  or  acquisition^  of  lands  by  the  Head- 
ing is  squarely  in  violation  of  the  mandate,  "nor  shall  such  compauy 
directly  or  indirectly  engage  in  any  other  business  than  that  of  com- 
mon carriers,  or  hold  or  acquire  lands  freehold  or  leasehold,  directly 
or  indirectly.''  The  Beading  Company  is  either  directly  holding  and 
mining  coal  lands  as  the  owner  of  its  coal  company,  or  else  it  is  in- 
directly so  doiug  through  the  coal  company.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
censtitution  it  has  acquired  eighteen  collieries,  either  freehold  or  lease- 
hold, and  it  certainly  is  still  holding  all  the  coal  lauds,  previously  ac- 
quired. The  prohibition  to  hold  at  all,  while  it  may  not  be  retroactive, 
is  certainly  operative  as  to  a  continuance  of  holding.  No  alleged  vested 
right  derived  from  a  charter,  whether  procured  by  a  trick  or  fairly,  can 
deprive  the  State  which  granted  it  of  the  power  to  forbid  the  company 
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to  continue  to  hold  coal  lands,  or  of  the  power  to  require  it  to  dispossess 
iti»elf  of  them.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  right  of  the  State  to" 
at  least  prohibit  a  railroad  company  from  acquiring  additional  land. 

EFFECT  OF  RAILROAD  OWNERSHIP  OF  MINES. 

In  1872  individual  operators  worked  71  of  the  original  98  collieries. 
In  1886  only 43  were  operated  by  individuals,  a  decrease  of  58,  dr  nearly 
6  to  1.  The  effect  upon  miners  and  their  wages  is  evident.  Before  the 
lands  were  purchased  over  90  different  employers  were  in  competition 
for  labor.  Now  t^ere  are  but  14  employers,  and  13  of  these  are  abso- 
lutely in  the  power  of  the  other  one.  The  reports  show  the  number 
of  mines  idle  to  have  been,  in  1880, 15;  1882,  9;  1883, 8;  1884, 12 ;  1885, 
10 ;  1886, 15.    This  inevitably  forced  a  steauy  reduction  of  wages. 

Another  mode  of  restricting  the  production  was  that  of  running  the 
coUieries  only  about  half  the  time  when  operated.  The  miner  was  kept 
in  ignorance  beforehand  as  to  what  days  he  could  not  work,  and  his 
wages  for  the  month  were  affected  accordingly.  In  the  report  for  1883 
President  Gowen  shows  the  ^^  idle  working  days  "  to  have  been,  in  Jan» 
nary,  6;  February,  -9:  March,  9;  April,  6}  May,  9;  June,  6;  July,  6: 
December,  9;  and  adds  ^<an  arrangement  has  already  been  entered 
into  by  all  the  anthracite  companies  for  the  suspension  of  mining  dur- 
ing 39  days  in  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March  (1884)» 
As  the  winter  is  Hie  proper  time  to  suspend  work,  and  as  the  39  days 
of  idleness  already  provided  for,  in  addition  to  the  9  days  of  idleness  in 
December,  1883,  should  be  sufficient  to  avoid  surplus  production  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  prospect  of  a  very  remunerative 
business  for  eight  months'  full  work  during  the  coming  as  against  the 
four  months'  fcQl  work  duriag  the  past  year  is  a  very  fair  one."  ^  The  re- 
ports state  that  ^^  mining  was  suspended  by  agreement"  in  1881, 51  days; 
1882.  48 ;  1883,  39 ;  1884, 106.  Instead  of  310  working  days  in  the  year, 
the  days  actually  worked  were  as  follows,  omitting  fictions :  1878, 167 : 
1879,243:  1880,174;  1881,198;  1882,206;  1883,227;  1884,191;  1886, 
2^0;  1886,  233 ;  1887,  237. 

BESTBIOTION  INOBEASES  THE  COST  OF  MININa. 

This  system,  which  is  in  force  now  as  much  as  it  ever  was,  besidy 
being  a  terrible  hardship  to  the  miner,  is  injurious  to  the  operator. 
Mr.  Whiting,  for  years  the  superintendent  of  the  Beading  Goal  Oom- 
pany,  reported  in  1880:  '^The  increased  cost  per  ton  of  mining  is  very 
largely  due  to  the  restricted  production  and  to  the  method  of  restric- 
tion, namely,  running  alternate  three  days,  and  keeping  all  the  collieries 
in  working  condition  with  all  the  standing  expenses,  instead  of  stop- 
ping part  of  them  and  working  the  balance  full  time."  Mr.  J.  S.  Harris 
testified  before  the  examiners :  ^'  We  can  produce  coal  30  to  40  cents  a 
ton  cheaper  when  running  full  than  if  at  one-half  capacity."  Mr.  Oo  wen, 
in  1883 :  ^<  When  the  company  is  relieved  from  the  burden  attending 
the  suspension  of  mining  during  stated  periods  of  the  year,  th6  profits 
of  share-holders  must  be  very  large." 

George  de  B.  Keim,  president  of  the  Beading  Bailroad  Oompanyi  in 
1884  reported : 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  sydtem  of  mining  Mai  under  which  this  company  has 
been  operated^  in  consequence  of  its  relations  to  other  mining  companies  for  scTeral 
j^ears,  for  various  reasons,  has  deprived  it  of  its  proper  share  of  the  oofJ  output.  It 
18  believed  that  under  amicable  arrangements  with  rival  companies  (railroad)  ita 
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proper  share  of  tonnage  can  bo  alone  secured  by  such  arrangement  as  will  give  to  the 
companies  a  iixed  proportion  of  the  total  output,  thereby  enabling  this  cocnpany  to 
reduce  the  numl>er  of  its  collieries,  and  concentrate  its  operations  at  the  most  profit- 
able, working  them  full  handed  all  the  time.  By  doiuf^  this  the  expenses  of  mining 
can  be  decreased  so  as  to  render  this  branch  of  the  business  of  the  company  a  source 
of  revenue  instead  of  outlay ! 

Mr.  Gowen,  in  a  speech  tx)  the  stockholders  in  1884,  said: 

The  traffic  of  the  railroad  company  has  fallen  off  under  the  system  that  required 
it  to  work  half  time,  or  nearly  half  time,  for  two-thirds  of  the  year. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Lawson  said : 

Each  company  can  realize  what  it  desires  without  having  to  break  in  upon  the 
time  two  weeks  now,  or  a  month  then,  or  another  week  at  another  time,  thus  disor- 
ganizing its  labor,  throwing  out  of  employment  its  laborers,  and  putting  them  all  on 
the  anxious  bench.    (Reading  report,  1884,  p.  40.) 

In  1885,  Mr.  Whiting  (p.  73)  said : 

The  plan  of  aUotting  the  tonnage  for  the  year  to  each  interest  has  enabled  us  dur- 
ing the  year  1885  to  decrease  the  number  of  working  collieries,  and  increase  the  work- 
ing time  of  those  in  ope^tion,  thus  decreasing  the  proportion  of  fixed  charges  or 
expenses  for  pumping,  ventilation,  repairs,  etc.  The  result  of  these  and  other  econo- 
mies that  have  been  enforced  this  year  shows  a  decrease  of  23.8  cents  in  the  cost  per 
ton  this  year  as  compared  with  1884. 

George  de  B.  Eeim,  president  of  the  Beading  Bailroad  Gompany,  1885, 
in  the  annual  report,  says : 

It  is  probably  true  that  more  resolute  and  decided  action  on  the  part  of  all  producers 
would  nave  secured  better  prices,  but  this  company  had  the  alternative  of  adhering 
to  the  agreement  made  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  year,  upon  the  principle  believed  to 
be  the  best  that  could  be  adopted  fw  ^  regulaiiim  of  the  trade,  or  of  engaging  in  a 
contest  which  would  have  led  to  still  lower  rates.  By  that  arrangement  a  propor- 
tionate share,  namely,  38.85  per  cent,  of  the  total  anthracite  coal  tonnage  was  allotted 
to  this  company.  Thereupon  the  coal  and  iron  company  arranged  to  reduce  the 
nnmber  of  its  collieries  in  active  operation,  and  to  work  only  so  many  of  the  most 
profitable. 

All  of  which  shows  that  the  original  design  of  controlling  the  pro- 
duction of  coal,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Gowen,  has  been  completely  executed 
as  to  the  Schoylkill  region. 

THE  INWARDNESS  OF  JOHN  DOE'S  BOOK-KEEPING. 

An  important  effect  of  this  auxiliary  company  is  that  while  the  coal 
of  the  railroad  company  pays  bare  cost  of  transportation,  that  of  the 
individual  operator  pays  in  addition  thereto  the  profit  charged  by  the 
carrier.  To  illustrate :  A  man  named  John  Doe  years  ago  engaged  in 
the  business  of  a  wagoner  between  Beading  and  Philadelphia.  He 
was  the  only  one.  He  also  owned  cows  and  made  butter,  as  did  many 
of  his  neighbors,  for  which  there  was  little  demand  in  Eeadiug  and  a 
good  market  in  Philadelphia.  The  profits  made  by  Doe  as  carrier  went 
into  the  pocket  of  Doe  the  individual,  as  did  the  profits  on  butter.  If, 
as  a  matter  of  book-keeping,  Doe  as  carrier  charged  Doe  as  butter-maker 
10  cents  a  iK)und  for  hauling  butter,  the  only  effect  was  that  he  made 
10  cents  less  on  butter  and  10  cents  more  as  carrier,  but  added  nothing 
to  the  cash  in  John  Doe's  pocket.  Either  way  the  expense  of  transpor- 
tation was  bare  cost,  while  the  expense  to  his  neighbors  who  shipped 
butter  was  bare  cost  plus  the  profit  Doe  charged  as  carrier.  He  could 
sell  it  at  a  less  price  in  Philadelphia  and  do  well,  while  they  lost,  for 
he  had  just  the  advantage  over  other  butter-makers  of  the  profit  charged 
by  him  as  carrier. 

Hence,  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  him  whether  or  not  John  Doe  as 
the  Beading  Bailroad  Company  charges  John  Doe  as  the  Coal  and 
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Iron  Comimuy  for  hauling  his  owu  coal.  An  amount  equivalent  to  the 
freight  which  he  fails  to  make  as  operator,  because  increasing  the  cost 
of  his  coal  at  Philadelphia,  he  makes  as  carrier.  Either  way  the  com- 
]>auy  gets  the  money  all  tne  same,  and  either  way  it  has  just  the  ad- 
vantage over  other  operators  of  the  carrier's  profit  If  for  any  reason 
Doe  wished  to  show  that  he  had  lost  money  in  mining  coal,  and  had 
made  money  as  a  carrier,  or  vice  versa^  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
freight  rate  would  accomplish  that  object  without  affecting  his  pocket. 
•  For  years  the  incorporated  John  Doe  has  gone  through  this  farce 
with  himself  as  railroad  company  and  as  coal  and  iron  company. 

In  the  report  for  1887  President  Oorbin  shows  that  the  profit  of  the 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  in  1884  was  $341,923;  the  loss  in  1885  was 
$124,679.  The  loss  in  1886  was  $1,147,053;  the  profit  in  1887  was 
$1,448,482,  or  ax^hange  in  these  two  years  of  $2,595,535. 

in  1886  Mr.  Corbin  as  receiver  makes  a  doleful  report.  At  that 
time  the  thumb-screw  was  beftig  applied  to  the  share-holders  to  force 
them  to  subscribe  10  per  cent,  cash,  or  else  have  aU  the  stock  destroyed 
by  a  foreclosure  of  mortgage ;  and  $12,403,942  were  raised  by  that  proc- 
ess. The  syndicate  was  also  bringing  pressure  upon  the  junior  secur- 
ities preparatory  to  floating  a  new  general  mortgage  of  $100,000,000,  at 
4  percent,  interest,  as  prior  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  preference 
income  mortgages  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  which  was  to  be  paid  if  earned, 
otherwise  not.  A  very  nice  arrangement  for  the  debtor  company.  And 
so  in  1886  the  objective  point  was  to  show  the  general  worthlessness  of 
all  of  the  company's  property.    He  said : 

This  decrease  in  net  earnings,  $1,147,053,  was  mainly  occasioned  by  the  decrease  in 
the  ^)rice  received  for  coal.  The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  coal  were  11.5  cents  per  ton 
less  in  1886  than  in  the  year  4885,  and  were  ^.4  cents  below  the  price  per  ton  received 
in  1884.  The  average  prices  obtained  for  coal  at  the  mines  were>  in  1884,  fl.Sl.l ;  1885, 
tl.65.2;  1886,11.53.7. 

These  were  the  prices  after  John  Doe,  carrier,  had  deducted  his  charge 
for  hauling  the  coal.    Mr.  Corbin  (p.  123)  says: 

Who  fixes  the  price  at  Schuylkill  Haven  T—  A.  "Nobody.  The  price  of  coal  at  Sohnyl- 
kill  Haven  is  fixed  by  the  result  of  the  coal  business  for  the  month.  The  price  at 
Schuylkill  Haven  is  what  it  nets  to  the  company,  less  the  tolls  to  the  various  points.  We 
taHe  five,  six,  or  seven  collieries  of  our  owu  mines  and  draw  from  the  earnings  of  the 
various  collieries  a  given  number  of  collieries,  and  we  take  the  result."  Has  the  rail- 
road company  in  any  way  guarantied  the  payment  of  the  coal  companies'  indebted- 
ness 7  "I  think  they  practically  owe  that  indebtedness  by  reason  of  the  ownership 
of  the  stock ;  besides,  when  the  coal  company  is  stuckf  the  railroad  company  has  trusted 
them  for  the  tolls  and  never  got  their  money!" 

Q.  Then  in  that  case  the  railroad  company  has  hauled  their  coal  for  nothin|f|  and 
at  the  same  time  charged  individual  operators,  which  has  been  a  discrimination  in 
freights f — A.  No,  sir.  In  one  case  we  lost  money  in  mining.  The  coal. company  did 
not  nave  money  enongb  to  pay.    Last  year  they  paid  their  tolls  promptly. 

O.  How  much  is  the  indebtedness  of  the  coal  company  to  the  railroad  company  for 
tolls  which  were  not  paid  t  Can  yon  furnish  these  statistics  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I 
can  [but  did  not].  I  want  to  say  this:  We  have  never  intentionally  lost  any  money 
by  the  coal  company.  We  got  stuck  once,  but  it  was  unintentional  and  impossible  to 
avoid  it.    We  do  not  intend  to  let  them  stick  ns  any  more. 

BAINBOW  BOOK-KEEPING. 

In  1887  the  report  is  rose  colored.  The  object  was  to  float  the  bonds 
itt  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  price  of  coal  at  the  mines  jumps 
from  $1.53.5  in  1886  to  $1.84.9,  making  a  difference  of  $2,595,535  in  the 
two  years.  The  floating  debt  of  $29,779,273  of  the  two  companies  is 
wiped  out  thus: 

The  spirit  of  concession  which  prompted  the  creditors  of  the  companies  to  assent 
to  the  plan  of  reorganization,  and  the  promptness  with  which  the  asafiBsments  were 
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paid  by  the  creditots  and  sbare-holders,  $12,403,942,  with  tbc  excellent  results  of  the 
year's  biisindss,  enabled  the  companies  on  January  2,  1888,  to  terininate  the  receiver- 
ship and  resume  possession  of  their  properties  and  business  (p.  13).  (Page  19.) 
Various  items  to  the  amount  of  j^20, 043,775. 83,  which  have  been  carried  as  assets  on 
the  books  of  the  railroad  company  for  a  number  of  years,  have  been  charged  to  profit 
aiul  loss  and  doeed  into  the  capital  accounts  of  the  company. 

The  same  action  was  taken  in  respect  to  $13,301,740.73  standing  upon 
the  books  of  the  coal  company.  This  cool  method  of  getting  rid  of  a 
small  debt  of  $33,345,516.56  by  the  book-keeping  trick  of  charging  it 
to  profit  and  loss  and  to  capital  account  is  one  which  individuals  are 
not  able  to  follow.    Is  it  honest  t 

But  the  specific  point  in  his  testimony  we  are  seeking  is  the  remark- 
able statement  in  speaking  of  Mr.  McLcod,  general  manage: 

While  we  have  done  an  increased  business  (after  eliminating  the  transptfrtation  charges 
from  the  gross  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  coal  company)  shows  an  increase  in  the  ^oss 
receipts  of  both  companies  of  $4,820,582,  and  a  decrease  in  expenses  for  both  compa- 
nies of  |273,867. 

•  Just  how  the  transportation  expenses  on  coal  could  appear  in  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  coal  company,  though  they  would  in  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  the  railroad  company  and  in  the  gross  expenses  of  the  coal 
company,  is  something  of  a  conundrum  to  the  uninitiated. 

So  it  seems  that  John  Doe,  carrier,  has  mercifully  forgiven  the  debt 
of  John  Doe  as  coal  miner,  when  he  was  not  "able''  to  pay  freight,  but 
that  hereafter  no  foolishness  of  that  sort  will  be  tolerated.  The  railroad 
company  does  not  intend  to  let  the  coal  company  "  stick  us  any  more'' — 
and  Mr.  Austin  Gorbin  said  that  without  the  suggestion  of  a  smile! 

CONCEALMENT  OF  ACTUAL  BATES  ON  COMPANY'S  COAL. 

The  ignorance  of  the  Beading  officials  as  to  the  rate  of  freight  paid 
on  their  own  coal  was  very  surprising.  President  Corbin  did  not  know, 
nor  did  Superintendent  Whiting.  General  Manager  McLeod  could  not 
say,  and  the  President  of  the  coal  company,  George  de  B.  Keim,  was 
^armingly  uncertain.  His  company  shipped  in  1887  6,246,422  tons, 
which  it  sold  for  $18,856,550,  and  on  which  it  paid  freight  to  the  railroad 
company,  $6,014,051,  or  one-third  of  the  receipts.  So  large  an  item  of 
eipense  should  naturally  impress  itself  upon  the  responsible  executive 
officer.    Yet,  listen  to  Mr.  Keim,  who  abounds  in  ^*  impressions :" 

Q.  What  would  it  cost  me  to  transport  that  coal  over  the  Beading  to  Philadelphia  f — 
A.  That  is  the  (jnestion  you  asked  Mr.  McLeod.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  And  he  said  be  could  not  answer  it.  You  have  been  shipping  a  great  deal  of 
coal  and  ought  to  know. — A.  I  havo  been  connected  with  the  company  a  long  while, 
but  the  toll  sheets  change  somewhat  and  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  can  only  tell  you  by 
reference  to  memorandum. 

Q.  Do  toll  sheets  vary  much  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months  ? — A.  To  a  certain 
extent  they  do.    The  trafiSc  manager  is  here  and  could  answer  those  things. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  what  the  price  would  be  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Philadelphia  f — 
A.  I  think  it  is  $1.80  a  ton,  but  will  not  be  positive. 

Q.  One  dollar  and  eighty  cents  a  ton  f — A.  That  is  my  impression  ;  it  varies  very 
iqucb. 

Q.  Twenty-five  tons  would  be  $45  per  car  to  draw  that  car  90  miles ;  is  that  cor- 
rect T — A.  Yes;  your  figuring  appears  so.  If  I  am  correct  in  my  prices  the  deduction 
IB  verv  easily  made. 

Q.  Does  your  mining  company  pay  the  railroad  company  |1.80  a  ton  for  carrying 
your  coal  for  that  distance  f — A.  Wo  pay  to  the  railroad  company  exactly  what  others 
pay.  That  is  my  impression.  My  Impression  is  that  the  rate  is  $1.80  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  pay  what  others  pay  f — A.  Yes,  that  is  my  impression  of 
what  we  pay,  and  when  you  asked  me  I  tried  to  tell  you.  I  may  not  be  rightj  but  as 
actual  consignors  we  would  be  '^charged''  that  amount,  and  we  would  pay  that  or  try 
to  pay  it  (and  there  he  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag). 
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Q.  In  a  small  way  I  do  some  shipping  myself,  and  I  know  Jnst  what  it  costs  me  a 
car  to  ship  from  one  point  to  another.  You  are  shipping  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  and 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  you  would  press  your  memory  a  little  that  you  ought  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  shipping  this  coal. — ^,  I  propose  to  show  you;  I  told 
you  that  it  was  |1.80  a  ton. 

Q.  Is  it  not  about  the  fact  that  no  account  is  kept  between  the  coal  and  the  rail- 
road company  for  freights f — A.  No,  sir;  the  account  is  kept  to  a  farthing. 

Q.  Is  it  kept  every  day t — A.  Y^,  sir;  without  knowing  that  I  say  yes,  sir.  Every 
day  jnst  as  regular  as  anybody  else. 

Q.  Just  as  with  other  shippers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  books  of  the  coal  and  iron  company  show  that.t<— A.  They  would. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  those  books  and  let  us  examine  them  f  We  would  like  to  know 
something  about  this  in  some  way. — A.  Yes,  sir  (but  did  not). 

CONTROL  OF  PRODUCTION  BY  WITHHOLDING  RAILROAD  OARS. 

.One  of  the  most  glariug  outrages  practiced  by  the  carrier  on  the  pro- 
ducer is  that  of  regulating  the  number  of  raibx)ad  cars  which  the  oper- 
ator may  have.  Mr.  Brumm,  member  of  Oongress  from  that  district, 
stated  (pp.  3  and  4)  that  a  man  named  Brennan,  nicknamed  Dunnao, 
has  been  for  years  employed  by  the  railroad  company  to  gauge  the 
capacity  of  a  mine,  and  to  decide  the  number  of  cars  to  which  it  would 
bo  entitled  under  the  allotment  system. 

A  collier  might  be  able,  if  he  were  permitted  to  work  Just  as  he  pleases,  and  he 
were  given  all  the  cars  he  wanted,  to  ship  three  hundred  cars  a  day.  But  the  Read- 
ing systeui  says  to  him,  **  You  shall  not  ship  your  three  hundred  cars  a  da^,  because 
if  you  do  so  you  will  ship  more  than  we  do.  Your  capacity  must  be  limited  to  our 
capacity,  and  you  must  get  cars  in  proportion  to  our  capacity."  And  it  is  Mr.  Bren- 
nan's  business  to  gauge  these  capacities.  *  •  •  They  employ  this  man,  and  they 
make  the  allotment.  They  are  masters  of  the  situation,  and  give  jnst  as  many  cars 
as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Gorbin  (122)  admits  the  employment  of  Dnnnan,  and  states  that 
the  ^<  object  is  that  the  mines  shall  not  be  supplied  with  any  more  cars 
than  they  used,  and  if  we  are  short  of  cars  they  shall  be  fairly  divided 
with  the  people  who  ship  over  the  road.  Sometimes  we  have  a  large 
supply  of  cars;  then  again  we  do  not  have  so  many.  We  endeavor  to 
furnish  the  vaiious  parties  who  ship  over  the  road  as  near  evenly  as  we 
can.'' 

Mr.  Whiting,  general  superintendent  of  the  coal  company  (p.  173-175), 
speaking  of  the  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  which  at  one  time 
was  allotted  to  the  coal  company,  says  that  '^  it  was  made  according  to 
the  relative  capacity  of  the  different  producers,  their  relative  capacities 
to  produce  as  ascertained  by  the  production  of  previous  years."  That 
Brennan  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  employed  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany, and  "  known  as  a  car-rater ; "  that  it  was  his  duty  "to  visit  colliers 
that  wanted  their  collieries  rated  as  to  their  producing  capacity.  He  went 
through  certain  formula,  examined  the  capacity  of  production,  etc,  and 
deduced  from  that  formula  the  number  of  railroad  cars  that  collier  could 
ship." 

J  no.  McGutcheon,  a  gray-haired  miner,  selected  by  fellow-miners  at 
ghenandoah  to  give  evidence,  also  speaks  of  Dunnan  (471)  to  the  effect 
that  he  divided  the  cars  to  the  shipper  according  to  his  estimate  of  the 
capacity  of  the  mine.  Whether  Dunnan  is  now  upon  the  pay-roll  of 
Doe  as  carrier,  or  of  Doe  as  coal  company,  is  immaterial.  He  is  paid 
by  Doe,  and  does  what  Doe  bids  him  to  do. 

INDIVIDUAL  OPERATORS  "  DISCIPLINED  "  BY  WITHHOLDINa  RAILROAD 

GARS. 

W.  H.  Lewis,  superintendent  of  the  William  Penn  colliery,  near  Shen- 
Bndoah,  an  individual  operator,  and  dependent  upon  the  railroad  com- 
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paDy  for  cars,  after  a  deal  of  close  questioQiDg  (pp.  38I-'2)  let  out  the  fact 
that  the  railroad  company,  under  the  allotmeut  systSm,  had  apportioned 
the  output,  and  had  said : 

**  Unless  yoo  unload  these  cars  we  can  not  give  yon  any  more."  We  conld  not  un- 
load without  we  found  a  purchaser,  and  sometimes  it  was  pretty  hard  to  unload  them. 

Q.  If  you  could  not  find  a  purchaser,  what  did  you  do  f  — A.  If  I  could  not  sell  the 
cold  I  did  not  want  the  cars.  • 

Q.  I  want  the  fact  as  to  whether  you  were  limited  in  the  number  of  oars  f — ^A.  I  do 
not  tkinlc  we  were. 

Q.  Could  you  get  all  the  cars  you  demanded  f — A.  Oh,  no ;  we  could  not. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Because  they  were  loaded;  that  is  why  there  were  no  cars.  I  could 
always  get  cars  when  there  were  empty  cars,  and  I  conld  get  my  proportion  of  them. 
*  *  *  The  coal  exchange,  when  it  conld  not  sell  its  cqjil,  would  resolve  not  to 
work  for  three  days  until  uiey  satisfied  themselves  the  cars  were  unloaded. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  whether  there  were  not  individual  operators  who  wanted  to  work 
and  wanted  cars,  and  the  company  refused  to  give  them  f — A.  Some  of  the  parties 
were  eorret^ted  that  way. 

Q.  Who  was  corrected  f — A.  I  suppose  there  were  individual  operators  who  wanted 
to  take  advantage  of  their  neighhors  and  run  when  nobody  else  was  running.  I 
think  we  had  an  operator  up  here  at  onetime  who  tried  to  do  that.  I  do  not  know 
how  he  succeeded. 

Mr.  Coxe,  an  individual  operator,  also  indicates  the  same  practice. 

The  mere  fact  that  Dunnan  was  employed,  and  is  to  day  employed, 
to  rate  the  number  of  cars  which  should  be  supplied  to  each  mine, 
according  to  his  estimate  of  its  capacity,  tells  the  whole  story.  The 
allotment,  of  which  abundant  proof  has  been  given,  could  not  be 
enforced  except  by  the  railroad  company ;  and  the  long  continuance 
and  present  existence  of  that  system  is  the  best  evidence  that  it  was 
and  is  absolutely  enforced  by  the  withholding  of  cars. 

THE  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  BUY  THE  OUTPUT  OF  INDIVIDUAL  OPER- 
ATORS. 

It  is  probable  that  the  railroad  company,  through  the  coal  company, 
buys  at  the  mines  the  great  bulk  of  coal  produced  by  individual  opera- 
tors; first,  because  it  can  force  them  to  sell,  and  second  from  the 
evidence. 

B^ore  the  examiners  Mr.  John  H.  Jones  testified  (Exrs.,  156) : 

I  suppose  it  would  he  proper  to  explain  there  that  a  good  deal  of  the  tonnage  of 
some  or  the  northern  companies,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  and  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  is  what  is  called  contract  tonnage ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  huy  or  contract  to  have  coal  mined  from  the  mine,  and  they  take  the  entire 

Sroduct  of  the  colliery,  of  course,  and  may  supply  one  mouth  to  the  Delaware  and 
[udaon  and  another  month  to  another  company,  according  to  the  way  the  coal  is 
sold. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  railroad  company  purchased  coal,  or  merely  agreed 
to  transport  it  to  market  f — A.  I  understand  it  to  be  the  practice  of  some  of  the  com- 

Sanies  (railroad),  although  I  do  not  know  that  it  ever  was  the  practice  of  the  Phila- 
eiphia  companies  to  not  only  mine  coal  and  sell,  but  to  contract  of  different  parties 
ana  take  the  prodact  under  an  arrangement  of  their  own  ;  they  call  them  contractors. 
Q.  As  purcnaserf — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  say  that  the  railroad  companies  did  that. 
Q.  It  was  a  sort  of  leasing  of  the  property  T — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  practice  that  pre- 
vailed to  a  jKreater  or  lesser  extent  during  my  whole  knowledge  of  the  coal  bueinesB,  In 
the  case  oi  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  and  Western,  I  believe  they  conduct  their 
whole  business  within  their  own  corporation,  and  buy  and  sell  just  as  a  corporation. 
The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  do  the  same.  What  I  mean  by  that  is, 
Tkey  have  no  auxiliary  companies  respecting  coal  interests. 

Mr.  S.  0.  Harris,  sales  agent  of  the  Beading  Company  (Exrs.,  195), 
said: 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  operators ;  miners  f — A.  No ;  those  who  operate  and  work 
eoal  mines  we  call  operators. 

Q.  And  those  who  ship  coal  also  f — A.  Operators  at  times  ship  their  own  coal,  hut 
they  sell  it  to  shippers  as  a  usual  thing. 
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Before  your  committee,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hines,  of  Wilkes  Barre,  speaking 
of  the  Lehigh  regidh  (533),  says: 

Nearly  all  tbeae  individual  operators  do  uot  send  their  coal  to  market.  They  pre- 
pare ity  and  they  sell  their  coal  in  the  cars  to  these  larger  coal  companies,  who  are 
in  a  combination.    ludividnal  operators  are  controlled  by  the  combine. 

Hon.  Eckley  B.  Ooxe  (621)  says : 

One-third  of  oar  capital  is  invested  in  the  selling  business.  We  bay  from  people 
who  do  not  have  a  selling  department.  They  do  not  put  any  capital  in  their  seinng 
department,  and  they  sell  to  A.  B,  G,  or  anybody.  They,  of  conrse,  have  to  take  leas 
than  a  man  who  has  a  selling  aepartment,  because  they  save  all  that  capital,  all  the 
trouble,  and  all  the  risk.  If  I  buy  10,000  tons  of  coal  from  you  and  sell  it,  yon  get 
your  money  from  me  at  once,  instead  of  waiting,  aud  there  is  always  a  certain  Amount 
ot  losses. 

Q.  If  you  buy  of  me  10,000  tons  of  coal,  I  ought  to  know  just  what  yon  make  f — A. 
You  do  not  know,  because  we  may  buy  the  coal  when  the  market  is  dull  and  pile  it 
up,  because  we  have  the  capital  to  do  it.  There  are  always  people  who  simply  mine 
coal  and  have  to  sell  as  they  produce  it.  There  are  times  when  a  man  is  loaded  up 
with  coal  and  comes  to  you  and  asks  you  to  take  |5,000  or  $10,000  worth  of  coal. 

The  statement  of  thesales  agentoT  theEeadiiigCoal  Company  clinches 
the  matter;  it  is  the  largest  seller  of  anthracite,  and  has  the  most  ex- 
tensive selling  department :  Operators  at  times  ship  their  own  coal, 
but  they  sell  it  to  shippers  as  a  usual  thing, 

EFFECT  OF  THE  RAILROAD  MONOPOLT  ON  WORKMEN. 

We  tnrn  to  another  great  branch  of  the  subject,  namely,  the  effect 
upon  miners  and  laborers  of  this  contiuned  and  ruthless  domination  by 
the  carrier. 

During  the  first  forty  years  the  mines  were  worked  by  individaals, 
just  as  are  farms.  The  hundreds  of  employers  were  in  active  competi- 
tion with  each  other  for  labor.  The  fundamental  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand alike  governecl  all  parties.  As  to  engagement,  employer  and  em; 
ploy^  stood  upon  a  commou  l^vel  of  equality  and  mauhood.  Skill  and 
industry  upon  the  part  of  the  miner  assured  to  him  steady  work,  fair 
wages,  honest  measurement,  and  humane  treatment.  Should  these  be 
denied  by  one  employer,  many  other  employers  were  ready  to  give  them. 
The  miner  had  the  same  freedom  as  to  engagement,  the  same  reward  for 
faithful  service  and  protection  against  injustice,  that  the  I'arm  hand 
possesses  because  of  the  competition  between  farmers  employing  hands. 

With  the  development  of  the  railway  system  and  its  peculiar  metho<ls 
the  law  of  competition  was  steadily  restrained,  and  finally  suspended. 
To-day  seven  great  carrying  companies  are  the  real  operators  in  the 
whole  region,  and  have  either  driven  out  the  many  individual  operators 
or  else  absolutely  control  the  few  that  remain.  This  virtual  combina- 
tion of  all  employers  into  one  syndicate  has  practically  abolished  com- 
petition between  them  as  to  wages,  and  gradually  but  inexorably  the 
workmen  have  found  themselves  encoiled  as  by  an  anaconda,  until  now 
they  are  powerless. 

FIRST  POINT  OF  DIFFERENCE  BETW^EEN  MINERS  AND  OTHER  ARTISANS^ 

LIMITED  DEMAND. 

It  is  dif!ieult  to  exaggerate  the  degree  of  their  helplessness.  In  order 
to  fully  realize  it  one  must  remember  that  the  vocation  of  an  anthracite 
minor  requires  distinctive  knowledge  and  deftness,  just  as  in  other 
industries.  He  is  a  skilled  artisan,  who  only  by  years  of  experience 
attains  proficiency.    This  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  the  varied  forms  of 
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labor  in  preparing  coal,  for  whfle  boys  pick  out  slate,  yet  even  that 
requires  practice.  Furthermore,  the  skill  of  the  miner  has  no  value  in 
other  vocations.  Bar  the  anthracite  region  against  him,'  and  he  is  re- 
duced from  a  skilled  to  a  common  laborer.  The  fruits  of  a  long  appren- 
ticeship and  practice  are  thereby  t^en  from  him.  In  the  mine  he  is  a 
superior  workman,  and  commands  wages  accordingly.  Out  of  the  mine 
both  his  superiority  and  wages  vanish. 

Another  fact  is,  that  mining  is  the  sole  industry  of  the  anthracite 
region  proper.  Relatively,  there  is  neither  agriculture  nor  manufactures. 
The  few  towns  which  supply  the  wants  of  its  population  would  dis- 
appear with  the  extinction  of  mining.  Hence  the  demands  for  labor 
are  in  tiie  mining,  preparing,  (n*  transp<»*ting  coal.  As  one  witness 
put  it,  ^<  the  only  work  a  man  can  get  here  is  either  at  a  mine  or  on  the 
railroad.'^  If  the  anthracite  fields  were  as  extensive  and  scattered 
across  the  continent  as  are  the  bituminous  fields,  or  as  is  the  demand 
for  carpenters,  then  the  miner  could  better  his  condition  by  migration. 
But  now  he  must  either  remain  in  the  region  or,  throwing  away  his  skill, 
must  begin  life  anew  by  learning  a  different  vocation.  Just  to  the  ex- 
tent that  men  of  experience,  with  dependent  families,  can  not  aftbrd 
this  sacrifice  are  they  in  the  grip  of  the  operator.  Here  is  the  first 
point  of  vital  difference  between  the  status  of  an  anthracite  miner  and 
that  of  other  artisans. 

SECOND  DIFFSBENOE:  FALSE  STANDARDS  OF  PAYMENT. 

A  second  point  of  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  mechanics  gen- 
erally are  paid  a  fixed  and  known  sum  for  a  given  amount  of  labor,  the 
wages  of  the  miner  are  indefinite,  variable,  and  not  foreknown.  A  car- 
penter agrees  for  $4  to  do  ten  hours'  work,  or  a  printer  for  so  many 
cents  will  set  1,000  ems.  The  wages  to  be  paid  are  precise  and  foreseen. 
But  the  wages  of  the  great  majority  of  miners  so  far  from  being,  say,  40 
cents  a  cubic  yard,  or  10  cents  an  hour,  are  a  percentage  of  the  price  for 
which  the  coal  sells,  and  this  price  varies  with  every  sale. 

The  method  of  determining  wages  is  clearly  stated  by  Hon.  C.  N. 
Brumm  (7)  sia  follows : 

In  tbe  Lehigh  rogion  the  wages  are  fixed  at  what  is  called  the  $5  basis,  which 
memoB  that  miners  shall  ^t  a  certain  snm  of  money  per  week,  day, hoar,  or  car,  when- 
ever coal  sells  at  $5  at  Elizabeth^ort,  the  Hew  York  shipping  i)oint.  That  is,  that  tbe 
laborers  outside  or  inside  the  mine  shall  get  a  certain  rate  of  wages.  This  rate  at 
EHzabethport  is  the  price  of  the  coal,  including  the  cost  of  mining  and  the  freight, 
showing  that  the  freight  is  an  element  that  is  calculated  in  fixing  the  price,  and  that 
it  on^ht  to  be  separate  and  distinct,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  freights  are 
to  Elizabeth  port. 

In  the  Schuylkill  region  the  basis  is  $2.50.  A  great  many  do  not  understand  why 
it  should  bo  $5  in  one  region  and  $2.50  in  another.  It  is  simply  because  the  price  is 
regulated  by  the  scales  at  tide-water  or  by  the  scales  at  Scbaylkill  Haven  or  Port 
Carbou.  Mr.  Gowan,  ex-president  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  at  one  tinio  rejjjnlated  the 
price  of  wages  by  the  tolls  (freight  rates),  not  by  the  price  of  coal  at  Schuylkill  Ha- 
ven; hence,  when  Mr.  Corbin  tens  you  that  the  present  price  of  coal  will  not  warrant 
the  pa3rment  of  higher  wages,  it  is  because  they  regulate  the  price  of  coal  at  the  ship- 
ping point,  and  if  it  is  losing  at  that  point  they  can  make  up  the  loss  by  raising  the 
freight  rates. 

'Should  a  farmer  for  years  agree  to  raise  wheat  at,  say,  60  per  cent. 
of  the  price  ohtained  in  New  York,  he  would  certaiuly  be  entitled  to 
know  just  what  that  price  was  and  just  how  much  the  carrier  charged 
for  transportation.  To  deny  him  this  knowledge  would  justify  the  sus- 
picion of  rascality  somewhere,  and  if  an  arrangement  were  perfected  by 
which  neither  he  nor  the  public  could  ascertain  what  the  New  York 
price  was,  this  suspicion  would  be  intensified. 

H.  Eep.  4147 6 
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The  plan  of  scaling  wages  upon  the  selling  price  of  coal  has  been  fol- 
lowed many  years,  bnt  in  the  early  period  the  miner  conld  and  did 
know  what  was  the  real  price.  Originally  the  anthracite  board  at 
trade  conferred  with  the  representatives  of  the  miner*  Since  1875  the 
miners  have  not  known  and  conld  not  know  the  actoal  selling  price.  It 
is  not  determined  by  an  open  market,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat  or  cotton, 
bnt  by  three  men  selected  in  1875  and  hidden  from  the  public  gaze  ander 
that  mysterions  secrecy  which  characterizes  the  pool. 

Who  these  men  are,  what  interest  they  have  in  fixing  the  price,  by 
whom  they  are  paid,  what  may  be  their  relation  to  the  carrier,  are  ques- 
tions more  easily  asked  than  answer^  '  They  are  said  to  take  the  out- 
put of  certain  collieries  each  month,  ascertain  the  price  received  there- 
for at  tide- water  and,  after  deducting  the  freight  rate,  to  announce  the 
"  average"  price.  The  opportunity  for  deception  is  unlimited.  Yet 
their  decision  affects  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  and  wages. 
To  whom  are  these  men  responsible;  under  what  guaranty  are  ^ey 
placed  to  act  honestly  Y  We  are  not  speaking  of  the  particular  indi- 
viduals, but  of  the  arrangement.  It  is  a  fraud  on  its  fakoe.  If  the  sys- 
tem were  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  railroad  companies  it  would 
not  stand  a  day.  The  fact  that  it  has  endured  for  at  least  fourteen  years 
shows  it  to  be  an  effective  agency  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  pur- 
poses. The  Beading  Goal  Company  thus  determines  what  is  the  selling 
price  of  coal,  and  by  so  doing  can  <' regulate"  wages  at  its  own  sweet 
will. 

Daniel  Duffy,  clerk  of  quarter-sessions,  Schuylkill  Gounly,  says 
(p.  406): 

lu  those  days,  1870,  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Trade,  a  body  oompoBed  of  operators, 
met  the  representatives  of  the  miners  in  Pottoville  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  miners 
knew  exactlywhat  the  price  of  coal  was  in  the  market;  bnt  after  the  great  strike  of 
1875  the  organization  of  the  miners  collapsed,  and  darinff  all  these  years  nnintei^ 
ruptedly  there  has  been  a  certain  percentage  taken  from  Uie  miners'  pay ;  sometimes 
it  went  as  high  as  30  per  cent.  The  coal  market  was  controlled,  and  the  Coal  Ex- 
change issued  every  month  a  circnlar  stating  that  the  wages  of  the  miner  would  be 
so  many  per  cent,  below  the  $2.50  basis. 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Harris,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Yalley  Bailroad,  testi- 
fied before  the  examiners  (p.  65): 

The  wases  of  the  miners  iu  the  anthracite  region  are  reguluted  in  varlons  wa^ 
In  the  Lehigh  and  Schulykill  regions  they  are  paid  a  percentage  of  the  selling  pnoe 
of  coal. 

In  the  same  connection  he  states  that  as  a  result  of  the  pool  of  1886 
the  rati)  of  wages  paid  was  10  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1884. 

THE  BIGHT  OF  A  MINEB  TO  KNOW  THE  ACTUAL  PBIOE. 

Take  the  22,000  men  in  the  Beading  collieries,  who  spend  a  life- time 
in  the  hazardous  and  arduous  labor  of  mining,  and  whose  wages  are  a 
given  percentage  when  coal  sells  at  $2.50,  a  greater  percentage  if  above, 
and  smaller  if  below  that  figure,  is  it  unreasonable  upon  their  part  to 
ask  that  they,  through  chosen  representatives,  may  ascertain  what  is 
the  real  market  price  t  When  this  request  is  denied,  is  it  unreasona- 
ble in  them  to  ask  that  a  disinterested  body,  chosen  as  are  arbitrators, 
shall  be  permitted  to  investigate  the  manner  in  which  this  price  is  as- 
certained, the  impartiality  of  those  who  fix  it,  and  to  have  a  represent- 
ative present  when  it  is  decided  t 

The  reply  of  the  operators,  who  have  every  thing  to  gain  by  the  pres- 
ent mode,  is  that  ^^  the  men  are  trying  to  manage  the  whole  business  " 
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and  interfering  with  their  private  rights.  Certainly  it  is  the  natural 
right  of  the  operator  to  decide  the  price  at  which  he  sells  his  own  coal 
and  to  keep  that  price  a  secret.  But  when  an  operator  agrees  with  a 
miner  to  pay  him,  say,  10  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price,  by  that  agree- 
ment he  grants  to  the  miner  an  indefeasible  right  to  know  precisely  what 
is  the  price.  A  knowledge  of  the  |Mrice  is  no  longer  the  private  and  ex- 
clusive property  of  the  operator;  it  is  now  equally  the  property  of  all 
the  partners,  and  was  voluntarily  made  so  by  the  operator.  Had  he 
agreed  to  pay  40  cents  a  ton,  then  certainly  the  miner  could  have  no 
claim  to  know  the  price  realized.  Buc;  an  agreement  to  pay  a  percent- 
age of  the  price  vests  iu  the  miner  the  right  to  know  whether  the  agree- 
ment is  honestly  kept.  To  assert  anything  else  is  to  say  that  the  oper- 
ator may  swindle  the  miner  justly  and  lawfully ;  and  that  his  own  mere 
assertion,  and  not  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  shall  decide  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  parties. 

Beverse  the  case.  Would  Mr.  Oorbin  be  willing  to  take  the  mere 
say  so  of  the  miners  as  to  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  they  allege  them- 
selves to  have  cutt  Would  he  not  claim  the  right  to  verify  their  alle- 
gation t  And  when  he  is  paying  them,  say,  $800,000  a  month  as  a  per- 
centage on  the  sales  of  coal,  have  not  they  an  equal  right  to  verify  his 
allegation  t  Just  wherein  exists  the  unreasonableness  of  their  request 
8oJx)dot 

The  percentage  agreement  forces  the  miner  into  partnership  with  the 
operator.  In  business  circles  the  broker  who  refused  to  reveal  to  all 
the  partners  the  price  at  which  he  sold  the  bonds  of  copartners  would 
be  promptly  punished.  And  no  operator,  having  made  the  percentage 
contract  with  his  miners,  and  refusing  them  a  representation  in  the  as- 
certainment of  the  actual  price,  can  reasonably  expect  to  be  regarded 
as  an  honest  man  by  honorable  men.  The  inducement  to  commit  fraud 
is  altogether  too  great  for  average  human  nature. 

Any  practice  which  places  the  earnings  of  thousands  of  laboring  me 
and  boys  at  the  mercy  of  a  corporation  or  operator  is  against  public 
policy,  an  infringement  of  individual  right,  subverts  good  order,  and 
should  be  declared  unlawful.  Were  all  the  laboring  men  of  America 
similarly  in  the  clutch  of  the  employer,  revolution  would  instantly  fol- 
low the  refusal  of  a  legislature  or  Congress  to  assure  them  legal'  pro- 
tection. 

THIRD  DIFFERENCE :  FALSE  STANDAEDS  OF  MEASUBEMENT. 

A  third  point  of  difference  between  these  miners  and  other  workmen 
is  equally  startling.  With  the  latter  the  standard  of  measurement, 
both  as  to  work  and  money,  is  fixed  and  known.  Those  who  labor  by 
the  day  have  a  definite  period  of  so  mtiny  honrs.  A  mason  can  tell 
when  he  has  laid  1,000  bricks,  and  a  plasterer  can  know  just  how  many 
square  yards  are  in  a  ceiling.  The  standards  of  measurement  for  the 
miner  are  variable.  He  is  not  paid  by  the  ton,  but  by  the  "  wagon,'' 
or  by  what  the  operator  chooses  to  call  "  a  yard."  These  wagons  are 
of  different  sizes  in  different  collieries.  The  operators  allege  that  1  ton 
of  antihracite  fills  48  cubic  feet  of  spjice,  while  it  is  estimated  by  others 
at  from  35  to  42  cubic  feet;  and  in  the  different  collieries  the  miner  is 
paid  by  the  wagon,  be  its  capacity  what  it  may. 

Superintendent  Whiting  says  (128) : 

Q.  How  many  cubic  feet  does  a  wagon  hold  f — A.  This  is  also  extremely  variable ; 
from  70  to  120  cabio  feet. 

Q.  Do  you  estimate  the  wagon-load  at  so  many  cubic  feet,  or  so  much  weight,  or 
simply  a  dox  follf — A.  It  is  a  wagou-load ;  we  do  not  weigh  that  output  at  all. 
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A  mine  '<  yard  "  is  even  more  variable^  and  is  everything  else  than  a 
standard  cabic  yard. 
James  6.  Broderick,  for  twenty  years  a  Lehigh  miner,  says  (52i) : 

Q.  Can  you  explain  what  sort  of  a  contract  the  miner  makes  with  the  operator 
when  he  mines  by  the  yard? — A.  He  gets  so  mncb  per  yard  in  the  breast. 

Q.  Do  I  nnderstand  yon  to  eay  yon  measure  a  yard  that  way,  and  a  yard  that  way, 
and  make  a  sauaref — A.  No ;  in  this  mine  we  work  10  yards  wide,  a  yard  in,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  vein,  32  feet. 

Q.  So  it  is  a  varying  qnantity  f — A.  The  yein  mns  32  feet  as  the  average ;  yon  have 
got  to  take  the  whole  of  that  down. 

Q.  Ten  yards  in  front,  1  yard  in,  and  30  feet  np,  whatever  the  thickness  of  the  vein 
is ;  that  you  call  a  ''  vard  f ''— A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  the  operatora  call  a  yard* 

Q.  What  sort  Of  a  *'yard"  is  it~a  yard  that  is  10  feet  one  way  and  3  feet  in  and  20 
or  30  feet  up— what  sort  of  a  yard  is  that  f— A.  That  is  what  the  operators  oali  <*  a 
yard,"  and  these  are  the  terms  under  whieh  you  make  your  a^prBementr~40  yaids 
wide,  a  yard  in,  and  the  thickness  of  the  vein;  that  is  the  contract  theoperatofs  will 
give. 

Q.  And  how  much  does  he  get  for  taking  it  out  t — A.  From  f?  to  |10. 

Q.  According  to  what  f — A.  According  to  the  hardne8$  of  the  place. 

Q.  The  thickness  of  the  vein  would  influence  it  f — A.  No,  mi ;  not  there. 

Q.  Suppose  a  vein  was  40  feet  thick  f — ^A.  The  same. 

Q.  Then  he  would  get  no  more  for  taking  out  one  of  10  or  40  feet  high  f — A.  No,  sir. 

WAGONS  AND  YABDS  GROW ! 

John  H.  Davis,  miner  for  twenty  years  in  Schuylkill : 

Q.  When  you  mine  what  yon  call  a  yard  of  coal  now,  do  you  mean  more  coal  than 
you  cut  when  you  mined  a  yard  of  coal  in  1869  T — A.  You  are  working  a  breast,  say  8 
yards  wide.  Then  yon  would  get  |6  for  a  yard  at  that  time.  Now,  in  place  of  6 
yards,  it  varies  from  perhaps  12  to  15,  and  it  takes  you  nearly  twice  the  time  to jnake 
your  8  yards.    It  nearly  doubles  it. 

Q.  Do  you  get  double  pay? — A.  No,  sir;  you  only  get  $4.50  to  $5  a  yard. 

Q.  Do  yon  now  work  13  yards  for  $4.50  and  |5,  where  yon  worked  8  yards  for  $8  in 
1869!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  yon  do  50  per  cent,  more  work  for  50  per  cent,  less  pay  approxi- 
mately ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  tell  you  that  in  1875  a  certain  wagon  was  72  cents. 
You  will  ask,  how  much  do  you  get  for  it  to-day  T  I  will  answer,  72  cents.  Then  yon 
will  say  yon  have  had  no  reduction  of  wages ;  yon  get  the  same  pay  as  you  got  then ; 
but  it  is  a  reduction,  because  the  wagon  has  grown  tremendouslg  eince  then  I 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  coal  now  required  to  fill  a  wagon  from 
what  it  was  then  f— A.  It  will  take  from  1,500  to  a  ton  more.  In  some  places  it  takes 
more  than  that.  Wagons  vary  in  size;  some  hold  2  tons.  Where  they  are  working 
by  the  wagon  the  wagons  generally  grow,  and  when  you  are  working  by  the  yard  the 
yard  grows. 

Q.  About  how  much  have  they  grown  ?— A.  It  is  hard  to  answer,  and  I  can  not 
answer  it  and  do  the  subject  justice. 

W.  H.  Hines,  Wilkes  Barre  (636): 

The  miner  to-day  iB  forced  to  do  double  work  now  for  what  he  did  at  that  time 
(1875)  for  a  less  price,  in  this  way :  They  had  a  system  here  of  enlarging  the  cars. 
For  instauce,  the  car  was  made  to  hold  a  ton,  and  that  car  increased  to  a  ton  and  a 
half  within  a  few  years,  while  the  imce  of  filling  the  car  did  not  increase. 

Q.  Did  it  decrease  f — ^A.  It  did ;  this  redaction  of  which  I  spoke  took  place.  There 
were  three  reductions  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Then  begot  less  for  mining  a  ton  and  a  half  than  for  mining  a  ton  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

When  A  agrees  to  pay  B  10  cents  a  cubic  yard  for  excavating  a  cel- 
lar, both  standards  are  fixed  by  law,  viz,  what  cons'titntes  a  cent  and 
what  constitutes  a  cabic  yard.  A  has  not  the  power  to  say  that  5  mills 
shall  make  a  ^«nt,  or  that  5  feet  shall  make  a  yard.  Bat  it  is  wholly 
within  the  power  of  the  operator  paying  wages  to  make  a  half  a  cent  to 
be  a  cent,  or  to  make  35  yards  to  be  1  yard.  He  simply  says,  **Take 
oat  so  much  coal  which  I  call  a  yard,  and  I  will  pay  you  such  a  percent- 
age on  the  price  which  I  say  I  received  for  if  Suppose  other  workmen 
were  paid  that  way,  or  that  bankers  were  paid  what  the  borrower  said 
they  ought  to  have,  how  long  would  men  work  or  lend  money  t 
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Mr.  Jos.  S.  Harris  testified  before  the  examiners  (p.  67): 

Mj  own  rule  when  I  was  id  oharge  some  years  ago  at  the  mines  was  this :  I  told 
the  men  that  when  there  was  reason  to  think  that  they  were  not  getting  an  adequate 
return  for  their  work,  if  they  would  notify  their  boss  it  would  come  to  me.  I  told 
them  to  go  on  working,  there  was  no  necessity  for  stopping  at  all,  and  I  would  have 
the  matter  investigated.  The  first  thing  I  directed  the  boss's  attention  to  was  whether 
the  men  were  doing  honest  work,  or  whether  they  were  shirking,  and  we  sometimes 
kept  up  an  investigation  far  two  or  three  months.  It  was  always  understood  that  if  I 
found  their  complaint  well  founded^the  advance  in  the  price  should  date  back  to  the 
tiine  at  which  they  called  attention  to  it.  I  suppose  in  one  case  out  of  four  I  made 
the  advance,  in  others  I  declined  to  make  the  advance ;  said  they  were  not  entitled 
to  it. 

So  that  practically  the  boss  is  the  jadge  in  the  case,  and  he  may  use 
this  power  as  a  terrible  weapon  for  ^< disciplining"  the  men  or  for  grati- 
fiying  his  personal  spite. 

"THIMBLE-RiaaiNG'^  BY  DOGSlAGE. 

Sot  does  the  outrage  stop  here.  The  miner  is  required  to  furnish 
eooogh  coal  as  it  comes  from  the  vein  to  give  the  operator  a  ton  of  coal 
fipeed  from  slate  and  impurities.  When  a  wagon  goes  to  the  top  the 
operator  says  whether  the  wagon  is  a  wagon^  or  only  part  of  a  wagon. 

John  MoOntcheon  (p.  465)  said: 

If  they  find  too  much  slate  among  the  coal  they  dock  you ;  if  the  wagon  is  not  full 
enough  to  please  them  they  dock  you. 

Q.  Who  is  it  that  docks  the  men? — ^A.  It  is  a  man  on  top. 

Q.  Of  course  he  is  an  expert  coal  man  ;  he  must  be  to  do  that  fairly  f — A.  Some- 
times he  is;  sometimes  he  is  a  man  who  never  was  inside  a  mine. 

Q.  In  that  case  he  would  be  liable  to  mi^udge  coal  f — A.  Well,  yes. 

Bon.  D.  M.  Evans,  Hazelton,  a  miner  and  member  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia legislature  (499) : 

A 

There  is  another  source  of  profit  to  the  operator.  I  found  while  I  was  mining  that 
one-fifth  to  one-tenth  of  my  output  was  docked  at  the  top  of  the  breaker.  The  com- 
pany docked  it,  claiming,  as  they  would  notify  on  their  dockage-paper,  that  there  was 
too  much  dirt,  too  much  slate,  or  light  loading.  These  were  the  excuses  given  by  the 
company.  A  roan  would  send  out  a  car  and  they  would  dock  the  whole  car,  and  it 
cost  three-fourths,  or  a  half,  or  one-fourth  more. 

Q.  Yon  mean  they  would  only  allow  you  for  one-half  uf  a  car  or  one-third  of  a  car, 
the  rest  was  dead  loss  f — A.  Yes ;  that  which  they  docked  was  a  total  loss. 

Q.  Was  that  docking  done  fairly  f — ^A.  No ;  it  was  not  fairly  done. 

Q.  Do  von  mean  to  say  that  yon  would  send  out  a  car  load  of  coal  and  the  whole 
car  would  be  docked,  and  that  the  company  would  use  the  car  containing  coal  and  ship 
it  to  market  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  me  an  instance  within  your  personal  knowledge  of  that  kind? — 
A.  Oh,  yes.    I  was  always  docked  in  my  output;  every  month  I  was  docked. 

Q.  Of  a  whole  carf — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  a  whole  car;  on  many  occasions  I  was  put  on 
the  pa{>er  as  a  whole  car. 

Q.  Did  you  complain  about  it? — A.  Most  assuredly.  We  struck  about  it  on  one 
occasion. 

Q.  If  your  statement  is  true,  it  is  absolute  stealing.—A.  It  is  true. 

Q.  That  you  would  send  «nt  a  car  of  coal  fit  for  market,  and  the  company  would 
take  that  car  of  ooal  and  put  it  in  their  breakers  and  refuse  to  pay  you  for  it  f — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Yon  state  that  as  a  matter  within  your  personal  knowledge? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
have  been  afflicted  with  it  myself! 

Q.  What  company  did  thatf—A.  The  Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Compan  v.. 

Q.  When  did  they  do  that?— A.  They  did  it  right  along  as  I  worked  in  the  mine, 
on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Q.  Did  the  docking  boss  treat  you  individually  that  way  T — ^A.  He  treated  aU  that 
way.  He  docked  it  when  it  was  loaded  wrong,  and  would  take  and  dump  that  coal 
into  the  breaker. 

(P.  50S.)  Q.  Would  it  be  fair  to  the  employer  to  pass  all  coal  put  into  the  wagons, 
first  class  and  poor  coal^  without  any  docking  f — A.  No ;  we  do  not  ask  that. 
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Q.  Thea  somebody  has  got  to  decide  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  man  who  does,  decides  it  honestly  and  is  an  expert,  that  is  all  yon 
have  a  riffht  t<»  ask  f — A.  I  believe  we  have  a  right  to  claim  to  have  a  man  on  thero 
representing  us,  the  same  as  the  coal  miners  in  the  West  have  a  check  man  represent- 
ing them. 

Q.  Wonld  von  be  willing  to  have  deducted  from  your  earnings  to  pay  the  wages  of 
an  additional  man  to  judge  with  the  expert  f — A.  Most  assnn^dly  we  would. 

Q.  And  when  they  disagreed,  how  would  you  adjast  itf— A.  By  arbitration. 

Q.  That  is  the  settlement  you  would  prefer  an^  advise  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Hon«  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  ono  of  the  largest  operators  in  the  Lehigh 
region,  says  (p.  600) : 

The  idea  of  dockage  is  to  force  the  miner  to  keep  his  coal  clean.  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  there  have  not  been  many  cases  of  docKage  which  have  been  uigust.  I 
have  been  less  able  to  see  my  way  clear  in  dealing  fairly  with  the  dockage  question 
than  with  any  other  part  of  my  business.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  that  the  men 
should  not  have  one  of  their  own  employes  at  the  breaker.  They  are  entitled  to  it, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why^they  should  not. 

That  dockage  may  be  necessary  no  one  questions.  That  it  may  be 
only  a  pretext  by  an  nnscrapnlous  operator  for  stealing  coal  from  the 
miner  is  apparent.  That  the  miner  should  have  a  representative  in 
docking,  and  an  arbitration  if  necessary,  is  as  clear  to  honest  men  as 
is  sunlight.  For  years  the  operator,  under  the  guise  of  docking,  has 
had  the  power  to  take  5  or  50  per  cent,  more  coal  than  he  pays  for, 
and  he  has  it  to-day.  The  exercise  of  such  power  by  one  party  to  the 
contract  at  the  expense  of  the  other  parties  is  against  public  policy, 
and  it  should  be  regulated  by  statute.  As  a  guardian  of  the  people  a 
Oovernment  is  bound  to  assure  protection  to  these  thousands  of  miners 
against  the  cupidity  of  the  operator,  and  should,  by  law,  fix  the  stand- 
ards of  measurement,  and  compel  publicity  as  to  the  actual  price  of 
sales. 

FOUBTH  BIFFEBENCE— LABOB  BESTBIGTED. 

A  fourth  difference  between  other  workmen  and  miners  is  in  the  free- 
dom to  work  full  time.  A  carpenter  employed  by  a  builder  expects  to 
put  in  ten  hours  a  day,  and  as  many  days  in  the  week  as  the  weather 
permits.  A  seamstress  or  others  doing  piece-work  at  home  can  labor 
any  number  of  hours.  The  miner  is  really  a  job  worker  and  is  paid 
according  to  the  product,  instead  of  by  time.  <  Ostensibly  he  has  liberty 
to  work  when  and  as  long  as  he  chooses.  But  in  reality  he  is  restricted 
by  the  number  of  wagons  furnished.  When  the  narrow  space  where 
he  may  put  coal  is  filled  his  labor  must  stop.  Each  unnecessary  hand- 
ling of  the  coal  reduces  his  profit,  so  that  he  is  completely  controlled  by 
the  supply  of  mine-cars. 

Hugh  McGarvey  (p.  51)  states : 

The  miners  can  not  get  enough  cars  each  day  to  make  a  fair  day's  wages. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  As  I  stated,  the  winter  weather  interferes  with  the  running  of  the 
colliery,  and  the  men  do  not  get  more  than  three  or  four  cars  a  day  sometimes,  and 
it  takes  five  or  six  to  get  an  average  day's  wages. 

Q.  Is  that  incidentally  dependent  on  the  weather,  or  is  it  premeditated  f— A.  As  to 
the  weather  it  is  incidental  to  he  snre.  That  has  always  heen  a  source  of  more  or  less 
complaint  in  the  mines.  There  are  more  men  in  the  mines  than  are  wanted  for  the 
output.  It  has  heen  the  case  ever  since  the  war.  In  good  weather  it  would  take  say 
six^  or  seventy  miners  in  the  mine  to  keep  the  hreafer  going ;  in  had  weather  one- 
half  of  that  could  do  it ;  and  under  the  working  of  this  inhibitive  policy  the  mhies 
were  stopped,  so  that  when  they  did  work  they  could  send  out  as  much  as  possible. 

Superintendent  Whiting  (p.  169) : 

Q.  What  about  refusing  oars  there  t — ^A.  I  am  not  aware  that  cars  have  been  re- 
fused ;  I  do  not  believe  they  have  except  in  mattere  of  dUoipline, 
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ENFORCED  IDLENESS  TO  REGULATE  OUTPUT. 

Hon.  0.  N.  Bramm  (p.  6): 

When  by  working  Aill-handed  they  mine  more  coal  than  their  allotment  amounts 
to  they  prevent  the  men  from  working  by  ordering  look-outa.  This  they  have  been 
doing  ever  since  1875  j^riodically.  They  have  issned  their  orders,  time  and  again, 
that  from  a  certain  day  a  man  will  only  be  permitted  to  work,  say,  three  days  a  week ; 
at  other  times  only  so  many  hours  a  day ;  at  other  times  only  be  allowed  to  work  so 
many  weeks  a  month,  or  so  many  months  a  year.  This  has  been  going  on  over  since 
the  long  strike. 

Saperintendent  Whiting  (p.  149) : 

Do  yon  not  sometimes  manage  to  induce  idle  time  and  check  work  so  as  to  check 
the  output  f — A.  If  eoaX  \9  not  wanted  we  do  not  send  it  to  nuirket. 

Q.  Are  not  mem  sometimes  encouraged  or  Induced  to  become  idle  so  as  to  check  the 
output  of  coal  when  there  is  too  much  in  the  market  f — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  could 
not  say  that  was  done  in  that  form. 

Q.  Are  not  men  thrown  out  of  work  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  f — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  has  been  done  in  years  past. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  it  to  be  done  in  the  Beading  mines  f — A.  When  the  re- 
striction of  production  made  men  idle  f 

Q.  YeSj  sir ;  when  the  restriction  of  production  hy  the  company  made  the  men  idle. — 
A.  Certainly ;  when  we  have  had  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  the  collieries  were  stopped. 

Q.  How  do  yon  ascertain  what  the  supply  is,  and  chat  there  is  an  excess,  and  that 
it  is  advisable  to  stop  the  collieries  f — A.  At  one  time  there  was  an  arrangement,  or  I 
might  say  an  understanding,  by  which  certain  percentages  of  production  were  to  be 
shipped  by  the  producing  companies ;  when  that  percentage  of  production  was  made 
no  more  was  shipped. 

John  McCntcheon  (467) : 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  three-fourths  time  and  not  givins  you  full 
time? — A.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  coal  and  iron  company  within  the  last  num- 
ber of  years,  well,  it  starts  some  time  in  December,  but  always  from  January,  for 
about  the  first  three  or  four  monthsof  the  year  they  put  us  on  tliroe-fourtbfr  time. 

Q.  How  do  they  do  that  T— A.  Instead  of  working  ten  hours  a  day  they  work  seven 
and  a  half  hours. 

Q.  The  miners  would  prefer  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  f  — A.  They  prefer  to  work  full 
time. 

Q.  Why  do  they  not  T — A.  They  could  not  get  leave ;  the  company  would  not  let  them, 

Q.  And  therefore  they  could  not  help  themselves? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

As  to  the  Lehigh  region,  Hon.  D.  M.  Evans  says : 

O.  For  some  weeks  or  months  before  this  strike  occurred  were  the  miners  at  work 
full  time  f — A.  No,  sir ;  the  miners  seldom  work  full  time  any  more. 

Q.  Since  when  f — A.  There  are  only  two  or  three  months  in  the  year  when  the 
miners  get  steady  work  since  1880,  and  since  I  have  been  in  the  Lehigh  region  there 
have  not  been  many  months  in  the  year  they  have  worked  full  time.  I  have  known 
them  to  work  nine  days  in  the  month. 

W.  H.  Hiues(p.  630): 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  combination  among  the  companies  or  opora 
ton  to  restrict  the  output  of  coal  f — A.  Their  purpose  is  patent  to  everybody,  and 
that  w  to  regulate  the  price  of  and  the  cost  of  mining  coal,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
regulate  the  prices  which  consumers  are  paying  for  coal  when  mined. 

Q.  How  is  that  achieved;  by  regulating  the  output  f— A.  I  might  state  first  the 
way  they  regulate  the  wages  of  the  miners.  At  the  time  of  the  last  strike,  in  1875, 
an  operator  named  Sawyer  told  me  that  these  companies  got  up  all  of  this  whereby 
to  keep  the  miners  under  their  control ;  that  about  that  time  they  brought  into  these 
mining  regions  what  is  known  in  common  parlance  as  pauper  labor,  Huus  and 
Italians,  and  by  these  means,  having  more  coal  drawn  than  was  required  to  sapply 
the  market,  and  having  a  greater  body  of  men  around  each  mine  than  was  required 
to  mine  the  quantity  of  coal  needed,  they  therefore  could  regulate  more  easily  the 
wages  they  paid  their  workmen,  and  at  the  same  time  regulate  their  time;  that  is, 
by  runniuff  at  one  colliery  fifteen  days  a  month  and  then  stopping  it,  and  then  at 
another  collierv  fifteen  days  more.  By  this  system  they  managed  to  Keep  the  miner 
completely  unaer  subjection  as  regards  the  number  of  hours  and  days  they  labored, 
and  the  wages  they  received  for  their  labor.  They  first  take  the  miner  by  the  throat 
with  one  hand,  and  then  the  consumer  by  the  throat  with  the  other;  they  just  send 
to  the  market  about  the  quantitv  of  coal  that  can  be  consumed  at  the  prices  they 
have  fixed. 
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FIFTH    DIFFEBENCE—PEBSONAL  LIBERTY  BESTBAINEB. 

A  fifth  difference  is  this:  Workmen  generally,  when  leaving  theshop, 
lay  a8i(le  the  relation  of  eiuploy6  till  again  entering  the  shop.  A  me- 
chanic's home  is  his  castle,  and  he  enjoys  the  fnll  liberty  of  independent 
manhood  except  during  the  hours  of  labor.  Precisely  the  reverse  is  true 
of  many  miners,  perhaps  a  large  majority. 

As  a  tax-payer  he  is  by  law  subjected  to  the  epeiator,  who  in  some 
counties  is  required  to  stop  the  tax  of  all  employes  from  their  wages 
and  pay  it  to  the  tax  collector,  and  is  entitled  to  receive  for  so  doing 
2  per  cent,  of  the  5  per  cent,  allowed  the  collector.  The  State  levies 
an  occupation  tax,  the  miner  being  rated  in  some  counties  at  $100,  in 
others  at  $70,  and  a  laborer  at  $75  and  $40. 

Thomas  A.  Buckley  (p.  49) : 

Q.  What  is  abont  the  average  personal  tax  of  each  miner  f— -A.  Foar  dollars. 

Q.  Four  dollara  for  every  head  f — A.  Yes ;  every  head  over  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
Ah  I  hlated  awhile  ago  it  was  63  mills.  There  is  a  mill  for  county,  a  h^f  a  miU  for 
the  sinking  fond,  26  mills  for  school,  and  6  for  the  poor ;  and  if  you  happen  to  own  a 
cow  you  pay  the  tax  at  the  rate  of  $10  for  that  cow ;  that  is,  63  cents  for  the  cow. 

Q.  What  about  laud  ? — A.  There  is  no  State  tax  on  land,  but  a  county  tax  of  7 
mills  at  present.  A  special  act  of  the  legislatnre,  1866,  compelled  the  taxes  to  be 
stopped  in  the  offices  of  persons  employing  hands  in  the  counties  of  Carbon  and  Lu- 
zerue,  and  when  the  Lackawanna  was  formed  it  carried  there. 

HOUSE   BENTS  AS  MANACLES;  EVICTIONS. 

In  many  cases  the  miner  rents  bis  house  from  the  operator,  paying 
therefor,  as  several  witnesses  show,  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of 
the  building,  and  operators  generally  deduct  the  rent  from  bis  wages. 
The  law  of  Pennsylvania  requires  a  statutoiy  notice  in  the  case  of  ten- 
ants of  thirty  days  from  April  to  September  and  of  ninety  days  in  the 
other  months.  On  page  526  is  given  a  lease  which  the  miner  is  re- 
quired to  sign  before  obtaining  the  key.  Usually  it  is  neither  read  to 
nor  by  bim^  and  contains  the  following  interesting  provisions: 

**  The  said  party  of  the  second  part  further  agrees  that  whenever  he  shall  cease  to 
work  for,  or  sball  be  discharged  from  the  service  of  said  J.  S.  Wentz  &  Co.,  or  notice 
to  him  to  quit  the  premises  shall  have  been  served  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  immediately 
surrender  up  to  them  the  possession  of  said  demanded  premises  with  the  appurte- 
nances; and  in  case  he  shall  fail  to  do  so  within  ten  days  after  he  shall  have  ceased  to 
work  for  J.  S.  Weutz  &  Co.,  or  shall  have  been  discharged,  or  notice  to  him  to  quit 
the  premises  shall  have  been  served  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  J.  S.  Wentz 
&,  Co.,  or  any  person  or  persons  by  them  so  directed,  to  enter  upon  and  dispossess  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part  and  take  possession  of  said  premises,  using  such  force 
as  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  for  so  doing  this  lease  and  agreement  shall 
be  a  sufficient  warrant,  anthority,  and  justification.'' 

By  this  evasion  of  the  law  the  operator  is  enabled  promptly  to  evict 
any  objectionable  miner,  who,  having  been  discharged  from  service  and 
being  without  money  or  the  prospect  of  employment,  may  find  his  wife 
and  little  ones  deposited  on  the  mountain  side  in  midwinter.  The  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  disaster  must  have  its  effect  upon  the  volition  of  the 
miner,  and  apart  from  the  round  profit  in  the  shape  of  rents  th€  oper- 
ator thus  holds  the  miner  as  renter  in  his  power. 

James  ix.  Broderick  (p.  521) : 

I  think  it  was  in  May  last  that  five  families  were  evicted  in  a  place  known  as  Hazle- 
brook. 

Q.  What  were  the  circumstances  ? — A.  They  considered  that  they  were  aggrieved, 
and  that  th|^  were  not  getting  justice,  and  they  met  their  employer  and  wanted  the 
matter  rectined  and  he  would  not  consent.  Consequently  they  struck,  and  he  gaye 
them  five  days'  notice  and  they  were  evicted,  put  in  the  street— men,  women,  and 
children. 
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"IN  DEBT  UNTIL  THE  DAY  THEY  DIED!'' 

In  the  Lehigh  region  the  operator  generally  has  a  store. 
Hugh  McGrarvey  (p.  43); 

Q.  Are  the  men  required  to  deal  with  these  stores  ?~A.  In  some  instances  they 
are;  in  all  they  are  required  by  means  peculiar  to  employers;  iii  some  the  compul- 
sion is  direct. 

Q.  Is  there  an  understanding  that  if  a  man  refuses  to  deal  with  tho  company's  store 
he  can  not  remain  in  the  employ  of  the  company  * — A.  Not  exactly  in  that  way  ;  but 
a  man  who  deals  in  the  company's  store  has  a  better  opportunity  for  steadier  work, 
and  expects  to  get  the  best  work  in  the  mine— the  jobs  that  pay  best. 

Other  witnesses  testii^  to  the  same  effect.   Hon.  D.  M.  Evans  (p.  492) : 

Q.  Then  they  were  not  discharged  by  the  company  for  dealing  elsewhere  f — A.  They 
are  getting  too  numerous  to  be  discharged ;  that  is  not  the  only  way  of  preventing  a 
man  from  doing  what  he  pleases. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that. — ^A.  The  miner  who  tries  to  be  somewhat  independent,  does 
what  he  thinks  is  rights  they  can  discriminate  against  him  in  this  way :  He  may  be 
given  a  breast  that  is  somewhat  harder  than  the  other  breasts,  an  unusually  hard 
breast,  and  by  getting  in  there  he  could  hardly  make  a  living,  and  certainly  was  not 
able  to  get  cash  and  pay  a  bill  of  the  other  store.  That  was  one  way  of  forcing  him 
into  the  company's  store ;  because  he  would  become  indebted  to  the  company  and  he 
would  have  to  apneal  to  them  for  food. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  how  the  prices  of  food  and  clothing  in  the  company's  stores  com- 
pare with  the  prices  of  other  dealers  f — A.  I  have  made  inquiry  concerning  the  mat- 
ter, and  have  been  informed  by  parties  who  seem  to  know  the  case  thoroughly,  aud 
they  claim  that  the  company's  stores  are  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  advance  over  tho 
goods  sold  by  individual  store-keepers.  Mv  own  exjjerience,  I  believe,  would  justify 
me  in  saying  they  are  10  per  cent,  higher  than  individual  store-keepers. 

James  6.  Broderick  (522) : 

Where  I  live  there  are  cases  where  the  company's  stores  have  charged  from  10  to 
20  per  cent,  more  for  their  goods  than  the  individual  stores  did.  Some  of  the  officials 
of  the  company,  such  as  foremen,  would  state  to  their  workmen,  **  If  you  patronize 
me  we  will  patronize  you."  Well,  that  meant  if  there  was  a  good  Job  they  would  re- 
ceive it  if  they  traded  in  the  company's  store. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  if  a  man  was  trading  at  a  store  which  was  not  a  company's 
store,  and  spending  a  considerable  portion  of  his  wages  there,  that  it  was  so  managed 
through  the  bosses  that  he  was  put  upon  a  hard  Job  f  ~A.  It  occurs.  There  is  a  met 
that  it  you  are  working  for  the  company  and  it  so  happens  that  you  run  behind  your 
account  to  the  store  you  will  get  more  time. 

Q.  That  is,  you  will  be  alfowed  to  work  more  hours f — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the 
overtiaie  you  will  get. 

Thomas  Campbell,' merchant,  Hazleton  (542): 

In  1877  I  procured  the  pass-book  from  a  company  store  in  the  ueighborhooil  here, 
and  compared  the  prices  with  ours. 

Q.  What  did  you  fiudf — ^A.  One  hundred  and  sixty  per  cent,  over  our  prices. 

Q.  Have  you  since  made  other  investigations? — A.  Yes,  sir;  two  years  ago.  I 
ibund  75  per  cent,  profit  on  the  goods  in  the  company  store. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  other  pass-books  of  other  stores,  aud  what  were  the  rates 
charged  by  the  company  stores  t— A.  I  suppose  20  to  25  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases 
30  to  50  per  cent,  profit.  Profits  are  not  so  high  as  they  have  been.  There  is  more 
competition  in  the  business.  1  might  state  here  that  I  have  always  looked  upon  tho 
system  of  paying  miners  their  wages  as  the  greatest  source  of  evil  and  oppression  to 
the  miners. 

Q.  Why  f~A.  They  are  paid  in  truck,  in  groceries  at  50  aud  70  per  cent,  profit  to 
the  oompany,  more  or  less. 

Hon.  Eckley  B.  Goxe,  operator  (p.  597) : 

Q.  The  general  x>olicy  is  to  run  accounts  and  to  collect  them.-^A.  I  think  most  com- 
panies do  that ;  we  do  not. 

Q.  Do  not  people  run  in  debt  that  way  f — A.  I  have  known  men  to  be  in  debt  from 
the  day  they  went  into  employment  until  the  day  they  died. 

Hon.  D.  M.  Evans  (p.  479) : 

I  have  been  in  debt  at  the  company's  store  from  April  to  October,  and  worked 
whenever  I  could  and  as  hard  as  I  could.    There  is  many  a  miner  who  goes  to  bed  at 
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niglit  who  can  not  get  the  food  required  to  bear  the  terrible  strain  j  it  is  such  very 
hard  work.  I  was  so  poor  that  I  had  to  take  the  emptypowder  kegs  in  order  that  my. 
wife  could  get  yeast  to  bake  bread  with*  When  she  went  to  the  store  and  asked  for 
a  calico  dress,  it  was  refused  her.  I  was  in  such  a  condition  that  I  oould  not  get  a 
cheap  calico  dress,  on  account  of  the  poor  wages  I  leceiyed  from  the  operator,  and  I 
did  my  duty  in  every  way  to  earn  it.  There  was  a  man  that  worked  Yery  hard  con- 
tinually for  a  little  over  five  years,  and  he  never  drew  a  dollar  till  one  day  he  drew 
$5.  and  told  me  of  it  almost  crying  with  joy  that  he  had  received  |5.  He  had  come 
all  the  way  firom  Qermany  to  work  in  America. 

James  G.  Bioderick  (p.  521) : 

In  1875  outside  laborers  received  from  |9  to  |11  a  week ;  to-day  they  are  working  for 
61  cents  a  day  up  to  |1.15,  and  in  a  few  cases  |1.30,  and  we  consider  that  a  sreat 
wrong.  In  many  cases  the  children  were  barefooted  and  without  clothes,  and  the 
workmen  did  what  they  could  to  support  them. 

Q.  Worked  hard  and  and  earned  good  wa^es,  and  were  good,  strong  menf— A.  Yes. 
sir ;  they  were  good,  strong  men.  I  know,  in  fact,  that  in  five  years  the  butcher  did 
not  stand  at  their  door  to  give  them  a  pound  of 'fk^sh  meat. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  system  with  such  people  as  to  obtaining  meat  T — ^A.  In  some 
cases  there  is  what  is  called  the  '*  company  butcher,"  as  at  Hazlebrook. 

THE  COMPANY  BUTCHER  AND  DOCTOR, 

W.  H.  Hines  (539) : 

J.  S.  Wentz  &  Co.  have  a  colliery  out  here  on  the  mountain,  right  on  the  very  top 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  only  road  into  that  colliery  (until  I  put  a  public  road  there 
ver^  recently  by  the  court)  was  a  private  road^  and  at  the  entrance  of  that  road  was 
a  big  siffn  up,  ''No  trespassing  permitted  on  this  road."  Right  in  there  is  a  company 
store.  My  investigation  as  attorney  for  these  men  proved  that  all  the  rough  material 
and  food  that  this  same  company  could  not  get  rid  of  up  the  valley  was  shipped  into 
this  place.  I  investigated  the  checks  of  these  men,  as  attorney  for  a  good  many. 
For  three  or  four  years  at  a  time  some  of  them  never  drew  one  cent  in  wages,  and 
what  was  most  astonishing  of  all  was  that  which  came  out  in  the  court  in  a  case 
tried.  The  evidence  went  to  show,  in  regard  to  this  company,  that  when  an  amount 
(of  wages)  was  $35,  the  company's  store  bill  was  simply  $37 ;  when  it  was  |60,  the 
company  took  $69,  and  so  on.  It  was  almost  always  for  a  greater  amonnt  due  the 
company.  There  is  no  question  in  this  case,  for  I  examined  the  checks  of  a  great 
many  miners  there.    That  is  a  general  rule. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  say  that  any  other  person  selling  meats,  or  any  suppUes  that 
the  miners  would  want,  was  not][>ermitted  to  go  in  there  to  disposeof  themf— A«  No, 
sir ;  they  were  not  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  grounds. 

Q.  How  far  were  these  mines  from  any  other  store  f— A.  Ten  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  persons  retailing  supplies  have  been  refused  admittance? 
A. — Yes,  and  one  of  them  arrested  for  trespassing  and  tried  recently  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace  for  going  up  the  road. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  very  exceptional  case  f  ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  other. 
It  is  exceptional  in  the  respect  of  its  being  a  private  road  in  there,  but  it  is  common 
as  to  the  methods  of  these  companies  and  the  treatment  of  the  workmen.  In  nearly 
every  instance  where  there  is  a  company  store  the  men  are  charged  higher  figures, 
and  indirectly  compelled  to  trade  there  or  quit  work.  They  have  indirect  means  of 
compelling  these  miners. 

As  a  rale  the  price  of  the  coal  ased  by  the  miner  at  Ids  hoase  is  re- 
tained from  his  wages,  and  at  some  collieries  he  is  required  to  take  12 
tons  a  year  whether  or  not  he  wants  so  mnch. 

Hon.  D.  M.  Evans  (481)  says : 

Whether  yon  use  a  ton  of  coal  or  not  it  is  retained  from  you  monthly,  and  you  must 
pay,  I  think,  $1.80  for  chestnut  and  $2.10  for  stove. 

Q.  Is  it  general  around  here  f— A.  I  would  not  speak  of  any  other  place  than 
where  I  am  positively  sure  of  it ;  I  worked  there. 

Hon.  Eckley  B.  Goxe  (603)  has  changed  this  practice  at  his  mines: 

We  sell  our  men  a  ton  of  coal  just  as  we  would  sell  it  to  you  or  anybody  else.  If 
they  want  it  they  buy  it  and  pay  for  it.  I  disapprove  of  the  old  system.  One  man 
burns  10  tons  a  year,  and  another  does  not  burn  one-half  that  much  and  he  pays  the 
same  as  the  first.    It  also  encourages  waste. 
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Hon.  D.  M.  Evans  (481) : 

Q.  Do  they  retain  anything  for  a  doctor  Y— A.  Tea,  sir ;  50  cents  a  month  for  a  sin- 
gle man,  and  75  cents  for  9  married  man. 

Q.  I>o  other  minesido  that  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  understand  that. 

Q.  Who  selects  the  doctor — the  miners  or  the  company  f — A.  I  believe  it  is  the  com- 
pany. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  choice  as  to  the  doctor  to  attend  yourself  and  family  f—A.  No,  sir ; 
not  in  the  Upper  Lehigh. 

Q.  Suppose  your  wife  liked  one  doctor  and  the  company  another,  how  then  T — A. 
Well,  I  have  known  a  doctor  to  come  to  your  house  and  notify  you  that  he  was  the 
doctor  of  that  town  and  nobody  else. 

Q.  Do  laborers  pay  the  doctor,  too  T— A.  Yes,  sir:  every  body  employed  in  and  about 
that  mine  pays  the  doctor,  and  the  same  sum.  If  there  are  six  boys  in  the  family  and 
these  six  working,  the  fatherof  that  family  would  pay  75  cents  and  the  single  boys 
'^0  cents  each. 

The  printed  checks  on  which  the  accounts  of  certain  miners  were 
stated  will  be  fonnd  on  pages  488  to  491.  They  contain  as  items  of 
credit — by  cars,  yards,  labor,  honrs;  debit — to  balance,  powder,  oil, 
smith,  labor,  rent,  coal,  team,  mine  supplies,  store,  board,  doctor,  priest, 
bntcher,  shoe-maker,  taxes. 

In  1885  a  strike  was  precipitated  by  the  demand  of  6.  B.  Markle  & 
Co.,  Jeddo,  Pa.,  that  the  men  should  sign  an  agreement  having  this 
provision : 

And  whereas  it  may  occur  that  I  am  now  or  shall  hereafter  become  indebted  to  the 
same  or  other  parties  on  similar  accounts  while  I  remain  in  the  employ  of  said  6.  B. 
Markle  &  Co.,  I  do  hereby  authorize  and  direct  the  said  company  to  pay  such 
accounts  and  bills  for  me,  and  to  deduct  the  amount  so  paid  from  all  wages,  salary, 
or  sums  of  money  now  due  or  hereafter  to  become  due  to  me,  and  to  that  end  I  do 
hereby  release,  assign,  etc. 

To  deprive  a  man  of  the  right  to  pay  his  private  bills  out  of  the  money 
he  earns,  and  to  force  him  into  appointing  the  company  as  a  guardian 
for  the  payment  of  future  as  well  as  present  indebtedness,  is  a  degree  of 
tyranny  onlj  equaled  by  the  insolence  of  its  proposer.  And  yet  Ameri- 
can workmen  had  actually  to  strike  for  six  weeks  in  order  to  resist  such 
a»  imposition ! 

To  say  that  each  of  these  outrages  is  committed  by  all  operators  would 
be  untrue ;  but  to  say  that  the  miner  is  so  completely  in  the  grip  of  the 
employer  that  every  operator  might  do  each  and  all  of  these  things  is 
undoubtedly  true.  By  the  percentage  of  wages,  by  false  measurements, 
by  rents,  stores,  and  other  methods,  the  workman  is  virtually  a  chattel 
of  the  operator.  A  more  ingenious,  effective,  and  devilish  system  for 
legally  enslaving  men  can  not  be  devised.  Its  effect  upon  men,  women, 
and  children  entitled  to  the  protection  of  a  humane  government,  but 
now  powerless,  is  as  inexorable  as  it  is  lamentable. 

STRUOaiiS  OF  MINERS  AGAINST  THB  COMBINATION. 

This  infiEunous  system  grew  little  by  little  during  the  absorption  of 
individual  operators  by  Uie  railway  companies.  As  competition  be- 
tween employers  for  labor  diminished,  the  safeguards  of  laborers  dis- 
appeared and  wages  were  reduced.  From  the  beginning  of  this  ab- 
sorption these  thousands  of  workmen  have  manfully  struggled  for  fair 
pay  and  humane  treatment.  A  combination  of  employers  would  as 
certainly  beget  a  combination  of  employes  for  self-protection  as  that  a 
setting  son  insures  darkness.  It  would  indeed  be  a  sad  commentary 
upon  American  manhood  if  100,000  men  passively  and  willingly  yielded 
their  bodies  and  earnings  to  100  men. 

The  struggle  has  been  long,  resolute,  and  unequal.    On  the  one  side 
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wealth,  iDtelligence,  and  a  masterful  organization,  with  its  soldiery  un- 
der the  guise  of  '^company  police,''  carrying  Winchester  rifles.  On  the 
other  side  poverty,  ignorance,  and  a  soatt^^ed  m{tss  of  men,  powerless 
to  do  any  more  than  patiently  exercise  tiie  innate  right  of  every  man  to 
refrain  firom  performing  labor  that  he  has  not  agreed  to  perform.  The 
former  can  live  and  wait  till  the  latter  are  ^'starved''  into  submission. 
Superintendent  Whiting  put  it  in  a  nutshell  (174): 

Q.  Ton  say  these  striking  men  will  come  back  and  go  to  workf~A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  On  yonr  own  ternist — A.  At  the  old  rates ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  force  do  you  rely  on  to  bring  the  men  back  f— A.  Well,  sir,  their  MeoutitUs, 

Q.  Starved  out, do  you  meant— A,  I  did  not  say  we  would  keep  them  out  ontU  they 
did  starve.    I  do  not  propose  to  put  it  in  that  shape. 

Q.  Ailber  their  necessity  had  bo<^me  sufficiently  pressing? — A.  It  is  a  necessity  fbr 
everybody  who  works  that  they  get  work. 

Also  Mr.  Calvin  Pardee,  operator  (574) : 

Q.  Do  yon  expect  them  to  return  to  work? — ^A.  We  expect  thorn  some  day  taretun 
to  work.    Perhaps  our  patience  will  wear  out  one  of  these  days  in  this  matter. 

Q.  When  do  yon  expect  this  strike  to  stop  ? — ^A.  I  suppose  token  the  men  get  enough 
of  it."  ^ 

However  great  t<he  strain  upon  Mr.  Pardee's  patience,  he  yet  had  suf- 
ficient food.  In  the  case  of  the  miners  the  strain  was  on  the  stomach 
as  well  as  on  patience,  and  the  contest  between  the  parties  very  un- 
equal. 

COMBINATION  OF  MINERS  FORGED  BY  REDUOTIONS  OF  WAGhBS. 

While  we  speak  of  the  anthracite  region  as  a  whole  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  each  colliery  is  complete  in  itself.  Each  has  its  own 
force  and  the  nature  of  the  work  isolates  individuals,  so  that  men  may 
long  work  in  the  same  colliery  without  knowing  each  other ;  and,  un- 
less collieries  are  side  by  side,  their  respective  workmen  are  not  brought 
together  in  towns.  During  the  period  of  competition  between  individual 
operators  the  troubles  in  each  colliery  were  settled  by  the  employer. 
As  the  consolidation  occurred  the  men  in  the  collieries  thereby  adSected 
naturally  made  common  cause,  being  forced  together  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  employer  was  dealing  with  all  of  them  and  by  a  community 
of  interests.  Thus,  as  early  as  1861,  the  Reading  report  states,  "  nego- 
tiations with  miners,  carriers,  and  principal  dealers  to  establish  the 
prices  of  coal  and  the  charge  for  transporting  it  to  tide-water  were  suc- 
cessful." 

Subsequent  pools  of  the  carrying  companies  forced  a  reduction  of 
wages  by  operators  in  different  years,  and  especially  in  1867,  when  the 
miuers  attempted  to  form  a  general  organization,  and  in  1869  succeeded 
in  organizing  their  men  throughout  the  whole  anthracite  region.  The 
operators  were  also  combined  in  anthracite  boards  of  trade  or  exchanges. 

In  tbeli^igh  region  the  operators  and  the  representatives  of  the  miners* 
union  agreed  upon  a  basis  system,  and  the  wages  to  be  paid  for  the 
different  kinds  of  work  when  coal  was  $5  at  tide- water,  with  an  advance 
of  15  per  cent,  as  coal  advanced,  but  with  no  reduction  below  the  basis. 
In  1871  wages  were  reduced  10  per  cent.,  and  in  1872  a  demand  for  the 
old  basis  was  made  by  the  miners.  In  1873  Mr.  Ario  Pardee,  the  larg- 
est oi^erator,  agreed  to  an  arbitration,  Judge  Dargan,  umpire.  In  1875 
the  operators  proposed  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  throughout  the  re- 
gion, which,  after  a  six  mouths'  lockout,  the  men  were  forced  to  accept 
In  1877  another  reduction  of  12J  per  cent,  was  made,  and  the  men  con- 
tinued work  until  1879  when  agitation  caused  the  operators  to  make  a 
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slight  increase.    The  association  of  the  miners  then  died  out,  and  reduc- 
tions were  made  gradually  and  often  imperceptibly. 

The  history  of  the  Schuylkill  region  is  about  the  same.  Mr.  Brumm 
(P-9): 

The  minen  have  bad  organizations  almost  ever  since  the  war.  They  had  a  very 
ibriiiidablo  one  known  as  the  Workmen's  Benevolent  Association,  or  "  W.  B.  A.'' 
When  that  was  in  existence  there  were  a  great  many  individual  operators.  It  was 
before  this  absorption  had  gone  on.  This  absorption  was  forced  by  the  railway  cor- 
porations. They  crashed  ont  a  great  many  individuals  by  lowering  the  price  of  coal 
and  raising  the  price  of  freight.  That  is  a  matter  as  plain  as  twice  one  is  two.  The 
Workman's  Benevolent  Association  had  succeeded  in  getting  this  basis  plan  estab- 
lished ;  that  wages  should  be  regulated  and  a  certain  price  shall  be  paid  when  coal 
is  |2.50  a  ton  at  SchuylkiU  Haven.  Should  coal  rise,  the  wages  were  to  rise  1  cent 
to  every  3  cents  in  coal,  but  never  to  be  lower  than  $2.50.  They  worked  along  under 
that  system  for  some  time,  until  the  long  strike,  in  which  the  men  were  beaten. 

From  that  time  (1875)  the  men  complained  that  while  this  $2.50  basis  was  osten- 
sibly in  existence,  yet  it  had  been  violated  time  after  time  by  these  coal  companies. 
For  instance,  when  there  was  an  advance  in  price  to  the  consumer  they  would  raise 
their  toll  (freight  rates),  putting  that  advanced  price  on  toll  and  keeping  the  price 
at  Sebnylkill  Haven  down,  and  although  bringing  a  higher  price  in  the  market,  the 
miners  were  not  getting  the  benefit  of  the  advance,  and  that  simply  because  the 
amoant  oi  increase  was  added  to  freights. 

Q.  The  common  carrier  pocketed  it  t — A.  These  corporations  utilized  it ;  that  is  the 
complaint  of  the  men,  and  there  have  been  various  ways  in  which  it  has  been  dune. 
For  instance,  they  complain  that  when  the  basis  was  agreed  upon  certain  sizes  of 
coal  were  to  oe  taken  into  the  calculation.  Larger  sizes  are  generally  higher  than 
very  small  sizes.  After  they  had  crashed  their  organization  they  included  the  smaller 
sizes,  and  in  that  way  lowered  the  average  price  of  coal,  and  always  kept  it  at  the 
basis  or  even  below  the  basis.  When  at  certain  periods  coal  did  fall  below  the  banis 
they  took  off  a  certain  part  of  the  wages.  If  it  was  3  cents  less  than  $2.50,  they 
would  take  off  1  per  cent.,  and  they  have  reduced  it  quite  a  large  per  cent. 

The  men  complain  that  they  have  been  practically  cheated  out  of  their  dues,  be- 
cause they  had  no  organization  and  could  not  demand  their  rights.  Tbe  fact  that 
there  is  abasisyet,  and  that  these  companies  utilized  the  idea  of  a  basis,  is  obvious 
frf>m  this :  That  every  month  or  three  months  they  would  publish  in  the  Miners' 
Jonmal  and  other  papers  the  price  that  was  received  for  coal  shipped  from  certain 
oolUeries,  which  they  would  draw  by  lot,  as  they  had  done  heretofore,  that  the  price 
that  these  collieries  got  for  coal  was  to  be  the  price  from  which  the  calculations  were 
made.  When  the  Workmen's  Benevolent  Association  was  in  existence  the  men  were 
parties  to  the  drawing  of  the  lots.  When  it  was  broken  up  there  was  nobody  on  the 
part  of  the  men.  The  men  claim  that  they  put  a  smaller  price  upon  the  coal  and 
lowered  the  average.    When  the  miners  began  to  organize  again  they  demanded  the 

Citive  establishment  of  this  basis  again  and  an  advance  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  $2.50 
is. 

In  1884  the  associations  in  the  different  regions  were  revived,  and  a 
general  organization  was  effected  by  them  and  by  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  November,  1885,  the  joint  committee  of  the  several  associa- 
tions sent  a  circular  to  all  the  operators  in  the  Lehigh  and  Schnylkill 
regions  reqnesting  a  consnltation  as  to  wages,  to  which  no  attention 
was  paid.  January,1886,  they  sent  another  circular  proposing  a  modi- 
fied schedule  of  wages.  August,  1886,  the  Lehigh  miners  asked  an 
advance  of  10  per  cent,  regardless  of  the  basis  system,  without  re- 
sponse. In  August,  1887,  the  joint  committee  of  the  Lehigh  and 
Schuylkill  associations  proposed  a  schedule  of  wages,  and  asked  the 
operators  either  to  meet  them  or  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration. 
In  the  Schuylkill  region  the  committee  were  met  by  the  Reading  Coal 
Company,  and  a  compromise  effected.  In  the  Lehigh  region  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  request,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  miners  themselves 
in  their  local  assemblies  a  strike  was  ordered  September  10,  which  at 
the  time  of  this  investigation  had  lasted  more  than  five  months.  The 
lines  were  drawn,  and  the  contest  between  organized  labor  and  the 
railway  companies  began. 
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THE  RIGHT  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  TO  COMBINE  FOR  LAWFUL  PUR- 
POSES. 

Great  indigoation  is  expressed  by  the  operators  and  railroad  aathor- 
ities  that  the  men  should  have  combined,  and  the  vials  of  their  wrath 
are  esx)ecially  emptied  upon  the  official  representatives  of  the  work- 
men's association.  It  has  come  to  a  pretty  pass  if  an  American  citizen 
may  not  join  a  chnrch,  political  party,  trades  union,  Knights  of  Labor, 
or  any  other  association  that  has  a  legal  purpose,  simply  because  his 
employer  objects.  What  jurisdiction  does  the  employer  possess  over 
the  matter  !  The  relation  between  the  miner  and  the  operator  is  vol- 
untarily entered  into  by  two  free  men,  one  of  whom  agrees  to  do  certain 
work,  for  which  the  other  agrees  to  pay  certain  money.  The  employer 
is  master  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  work  shall  be  performed,  and 
the  employ6  is  the  master  as  to  the  payment  therefor  when  it  has  been 
performed.  The  relation  exists  only  as  to  the  stipulated  service,  and 
terminates  when  that  daily  service  is  rendered.  The  mail  does  not  sell 
his  tastes,  his  love  for  his  family,  or  his  opinion  on  religious,  civil,  or 
other  subjects.  These  are  not  included  in  the  contract  to  work,  nor  is 
bodily  service  included  except  as  to  the  performaiice  of  that  work.  At 
all  other  times  the  man  is  as  free  as  if  he  had  not  agreed  to  labor.  And 
it  is  sheer  insolence  on  the  part  of  these  railroad  officials  and  operators 
to  deny  this  natural  right  of  all  men  to  combine  for  lawful  objects, 
which  demands  vigorous  denunciation  and  effective  legislation. 

The  organization  of  the  men  in  the  two  regions  consisted  of  local 
lodges  or  assemblies,  which  were  the  source  of  power,  and  which  were 
represented  in  district  or  higher  bodies,  and  finally  in  a  joint  commit- 
tee. All  important  questions  were  decided  in  the  local  assemblies  by 
a  majority  vote  of  all  the  members,  the  higher  bodies  simply  execntiAg 
their  decision.  So  far  from  the  committee-men  being  mere  ^^  labor  agi- 
tators "  and  <<  without  a  following,"  they  were  officials  of  the  men  in 
exactly  the  sense  that  Superintendent  Whiting  was  an  official  of  the 
Beading  Company. 

•     WHY  COEPOEATIONS  FIGHT  THE  ORGANIZING  OF  LABOR. 

In  this  union  of  all  the  miners,  acting  intelligently  and  together,  the 
operators  saw  danger.  It  must  oe  destroyed  at  all  hazards.  So  long 
as  the  men  were  scattered  among  the  collierieid  they  could  be  handled  in 
detail.  Accordingly,  the  effort  of  the  operators  was  directed  against 
the  organizations,  and  especially  against  their  official  representatives, 
whom  they  bitterly  denounced.  They  alleged  their  readiness  to  deal 
with  their  own  employes  individually,  but  not  with  any  association,  and 
that  work  would  never  be  given  until  these  associations  were  stopped. 
Yet,  just  in  those  organizations  lay  the  only  possible  hope  of  the  men, 
and  nobody  knew  it  better  than  the  operators.  Instead  of  being  inter- 
lopers between  an  operator  and  his  men,  these  committees  were  the 
men  themselves  in  all  the  collieries,  asking  the  operators  to  alleviate  their 
condition  and  to  pay  fair  wages. 

Mr.  Alio  Pardee,  the  largest  operator  in  his  locality,  emphasized  the 
the  attack  on  organizations  as  such  (554). 

Q.  Will  yoa  state  the  oaase  of  the  strike  in  the  Lehigh  region  T— A.  I  snppoBe  the 
cause  of  it  was  that  the  operators  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Kmghta  of 
Labor,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Amalgamated  Union.    I  suppose  that  was  the  cause  of  it. 

Q.  Yon  mean  to  say  the  men  struck  because  the  operators  would  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  their  orders  T— A.  We  would  not  negotiate  with  them  at  all.    We  have  at- 
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ways  been  willing  to  deal  with  our  own  emploj'^Ss  or  a  committee  of  oar  own  employ^, 
bat  we  will  not  deal  with  the  officers  of  these  associations. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  know  if  these  men  in  fact  did  have  cause  to  complain,  wonldyon 
object  to  confer  with  them  f — ^A.  No,  not  with  our  employ^. 

Q.  Would  yon  object  to  conferring  with  them,  even  if  they  came  as  representing 
some  organized  body  f — A.  I  would  not  deal  with  them  at  all. 

Q.  SnpDose  the  employ^  of  these  mines  should  organize,  wonld  yon  refuse  to  con- 
fer with  tnem  in  that  capacity  T— A.  I  am  not  dealing  with  any  organization  or  the 
leaders  of  any  organization. 

Q.  Suppose  an  association  composed  exclusively  of  your  miners  should  send  repre- 
sentatives to  you  in  behalf  of  the  men,  would  you  treat  with  them  f ~A.  If  they 
would  come  as  our  employ^  I  wonld  treat  with  them,  but  as  representing  an  asso- 
ciation I  would  not. 

Q.  Whyf — ^A.  Simply  because  I  would  not.  I  have  been  on  a  chronic  fight  with 
these  organizations.    I  commeuced  it  in  1847. 

Q.  Then  before  yon  will  treat  with  them  they  must  come  in  their  individual 
capacity  f — A.  In  their  individual  capacity  or  as  a  committee  of  our  own  men,  and 
not  as  a  committee  of  any  association. 

(Pace  568.)  Q.  If  the  men  now  on  st^e  should  go  to  work  upon  an  agreement  to 
take  tne  wages  paid  in  other  districts,  would  the  operators  in  this  district  enter  into 
sueh  an  agreement  with  them  f — A.  Not  under  the  management  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  or  the  Amalgamated  Union. 

Q.  Then  you  will  not  take  your  own  terms  at  the  hands  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  T — 
A.  No,  we  will  not  ffive  them  a  foothold, 

Q.  SuppOTe  that  a  committee  of  miners,  in  their  private  capacity  as  representatives 
of  their  Drother  miners,  were  to  propose  to  yon  to  ^o  to  work  upon  the  same>ba8i8  that 
is  now  paid  in  the  SchuylkiU  and  Wyoming  regions,  would  you  permit  them  to  do 
it  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

l^atorally  there  was  a  combination  of  the  operators.  The  same  re* 
qnest  was  addressed  to  all  by  the  employes.  They  had  the  same  in- 
terest at  stake  in  so  controlling  labor  as  to  obtain  the  most  work  for 
the  least  pay.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Ario  Pardee  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  this  flE^  (p.  655): 

Q.  Have  yon  any  objection  to  business  men,  operators  in  coal  mines,  railroads,  and 
men  engaged  in  great  interests  of  that  sort,  combining  for  their  mutual  protection  f — 
A.  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  organization  of  that  kind.*  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
any  business  with  them. 

Q>  Ib  there  any  sort  of  understanding  between  the  operators  of  this  connti^y,  any 
concert  of  action  between  them  T — ^A.  There  has  been  a  concert  of  action  in  this  mat- 
ter of  the  strike. 

S.  Then  there  is  a  combination  of  some  sort  between  the  operators  T — ^A.  Ton  may 
it  an  understanding  or  whatever  you  please ;  we  are  all  of  the  same  mind. 

THE  BATTLE  OP  "STABVATION"  IN  THE  LEHiaH  EEaiON. 

In  the  Lehigh  region  all  of  the  collieries  except  three  were  stopped 
about  September  10^  1887,  and  some  10,000  hands  quit  work  and  re- 
mained idle  for  more  than  six  months.  Contributions  for  their  support 
were  made  by  their  fellow  workmen  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  by  the 
railroad  men,  and  by  the  organized  labor  of  the  nation,  chiefly  through 
the  Knights  of  Labor.  Systematic  relief  was  given  to  those  who  needed 
it.  They  were  deemed  by  their  comrades  throughout  the  land  as  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  all.  It  was  simply  their  lot  to  stand  and  wait,  the 
hardest  of  all  fighting ;  to  wait  through  weeks  and  weary  months  witnout 
wages,  and  with  but  little  ground  for  hope,  under  the  pressure  of 
increasing  "  necessities,"  to  wait  with  grim  patience  "  till  they  got  enough 
of  itl"^  Throughout  the  Lehigh  region  there  were  no  riots  and  none  of 
that  violence  which  would  ordinarily  be  practiced  by  some  individuals 
in  a  mass  of  10.000  miners  with  dependent  families,  or  a  body  of 
60,000  people.  These  men  were  not  a  mob.  They  obeyed  law.  They 
gimply  declined  to  work  for  shriveled  wages.    That  was  their  right, 

*  He  was  present  at  the  pool  meeting  in  l^G.    See  page  Ln. 
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the  only  one  tboy  could  exercise ;   and  by  its  exercise  they  violated 
no  other  mau'S  right. 

Operator  Pardee's  patience  was  strained.  Suppose  the  patience  of 
these  ten  regiments  of  men  more  tensely  strained  had  broken,  then 
what  t  That  it  did  not,  speaks  well  for  their  manhood.  Men  who  re- 
spect law  under  such  circumstances  deserve  the  protection  of  law.  Their 
methods  are  not  those  of  the  anarchist.  And  amid  the  epithets  hurled 
by  the  operators,  the  American  people  should  note  this  fact }  and  that 
other  characteristic,  namely,  that  from  the  pinched  pockets  but  gener- 
ous hearts  of  the  laborers  of  America  came  a  steady  stream  of  money 
that  kept  food  and  life  in  these  50,000  men,  women,  and  children  while 
they  fought  the  battle  of  starvation  with  rich  operators  and  richer  rail- 
ways. A  nation  composed  of  poor  people  who  can  wait  without  rioting, 
and  of  other  poor  people  whose  nimble  dimes  become  thousands  of  dol- 
lars,  has  a  better  outlook  than  one  secretly  governed  by  unscrupulous 
and  corrupting  corporations. 

In  the  mean  time,  according  to  the  testimony,  about  150  car-loads  of 
coal  a  day  went  to  market  instead  of  the  3,500  or  4,000  cars  that  would 
otherwise  have  gone  from  the  Lehigh  region.  While  the  pool  raised 
the  price  to  thebuyer  on  the  pretext  of  the  strike,  yet  in  factt;he  usual 
supply  was  furnished.  Instead  of  working  but  three-fourths  of  the 
time,  the  Schuylkill  and  Wyoming  collieries  ran  ftiU  time,  and  furnished 
all  the  coal  the  market  would  take. 

OOMPBOMISE  IN  THE  SOHITYLKILL  REGION. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  some  details  of  the  Schuylkill  negotiations. 
August  17,  1887,  the  joint  committee  sent  the  same  circular  -(p.  13G) 
to  all  the  Schulkill  operators,  of  whom  the  Beading  Company  was  the 
chief.  It  proposed  a  schedule  of  wages  for  all  persons  employed  in  min- 
ing equivalent  to  an  advance  of  about  1 5  per  cent.  It  provided  that  the 
wages  and  contract  prices  in  the  Schuylkill  region  should  be  regulated 
by  the  average  price  of  coal  at  Schuylkill  Haven ;  that  this  price  should 
not  go  below  $2.50  as  minimum,  and  that  wages  should  advance  33^])er 
cent.,  as  now,  when  coal  advanced  above  $2.50. 

A  provision  of  even  greater  ultimate  benefit  to  the  men  was  (item  16) 
that  the  miners  should  be  represented  upon  the  committee  which  deter- 
mined the  price  of  coal;  that  this  committee  should  consider  the  sales 
made  to  small  as  well  as  large  purchasers,  and  that  the  hve  highest 
actual  selling  prices  should  be  the  standard.  Being  forced  into  a  part- 
nership with  the  operator  by  an  agreement  to  receive  wages  varying 
with  the  sales  of  coal,  it  was  only  reasonable  that  their  representatives 
should  know  for  a  certainty  what  the  selling  price  was,  and  that  it  was 
honestly  determined.  But  for  the  operators  to  concede  this  would  be, 
to  surrender  the  ability  which  they  have  ergoyed  since  1875  to  scale 
down  all  wages,  and  to  withhold  large  sums  of  money,  by  {dleging  a  lower 
price  than  the  true  one. 

In  the  event  that  the  operators  declined  to  accept  the  proposition  of 
the  miners,  they  then  asked  <^  that  you  meet  us  on  or  before  September  1 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  question  by  arbitration.  If  arbitration 
is  agreed  to  on  or  before  that  date,  work  will  continue  pending  the 
same."  The  desire  of  the  men  to  settle  their  grievances  by  consulta- 
tion with  the  operators,  or,  failing  in  that,  by  the  Judgment  of  disinter- 
ested persons,  is  an  important  feature.  It  shows  their  confidence  in  the 
justness  of  their  cause,  and  is  universally  regsurded  by  their  witnesses 
as  a  point  of  even  greater  importance  than  t£e  advance  of  wages. 
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It  ap|>ear8  also  from  their  testimoDy  that  thej'^  use  the  word  "  arbi- 
trate" in  its  broad  and  general  sense  rather  than  in  it«  legal  and  tech- 
nical sense^  meaning  the  submission  of  a  matter  to  outride  persons  who 
should  advise  as  to  a  proper  settlement,  rather  than  a  trial  of  a  matter 
before  legal  arbitrators,  as  if  appointed  by  a  court,  whose  decision  is  a 
flnal  judgment.    For  example,  Daniel  Duffy  (p.  407) : 

Q.  Was  the  proposition  to  snbmit  the  qaestion  as  to  the  advance  of  wages  to  arbi- 
triitoB  made  at  the  outset  of  this  difflcnltyf — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  continaaUy.  Oar 
proposition  requested  arbitration  in  case  of  a  refusal. 

Q.  So  I  understand  that  the  Readini;  Railroad  C|ompany  refused  to  arbitrate  ? — A. 
Up  to  the  14  th  of  September ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  since  t— A.  They  arbitrated  it  then. 

Q.  How  did  they  arbitrate  that  f — A.  By  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  settle- 
ment sent  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  *' arbitration ''?— A.  The  company's  of- 
ficials arbitrated  that  themselves  by  agreeing  to  the  proposed  advance  by  the  miners 
in  the  region. 

Q.  Your  proposition  now  is  to  have  the  representatives  of  the  miners  and  the  rail- 
way officials  to  meet  and  discuss  the  matter^  and  come  to  a  conclusion  if  they  can; 
and  if  they  can  not,  then  whatf — A.  To  call  outside  disinterested  men,  and  snbmit 
the  facts  in  the  case  to  them,  and  let  them  decide.  The  officials  of  the  company  re- 
fused. 

Hon.  D.  M.  Evans  (p.  510) : 

Another  matter  of  grievance  is  that  the  operator  refuses  to  meet  the  miner  in  con- 
ference, and  refuses  to  recognize  communications  from  the  organization.  Wo  want 
the  operator  to  meet  us  in  couvention,  and  iuntcad  of  striking,  iusteail  of  injuring  the 
public  and  ourselves,  to  stand  like  men  in  a  body  and  there  fairly  reason  it  out  with 
good  common  sense.    That  is  what  the  miners  ask,  along  with  this  advance  in  wages. 

Superintendent  Whiting  (p.  136)  concurs  with  the  men  as  to  the  scope 
and  intent  of  the  circular,  and  says : 

I  believe  it  to  have  been  a  strike  for  an  advance  of  wages,  and  for  various  changes 
in  the  system  of  payments. 
Q.  Covering  both  grounds,  then  T— A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  I  understand  it. 

NEOOTIATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  EEADINO  COMPANY  AND  THE  LABOR 

ORGANIZATIONS. 

During  1887  the  Beading  Railway  and  Goai  Companies  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  receivers,  and  Mr.  Oorbin  was  president  of  both.  Sep- 
tember 1  Superintendent  Whiting  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
joint  oomntittee,  dated  September  2  (p.  53): 

Obhtlbmkn:  Your  circuhir,  dated  August  17,  which  was  handed  to  me  a  few  days 
since,  has  been  presented  by  me  to  the  president  of  this  company,  and  I  have  been  in- 
structed by  him  to  meet  your  committee  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  matters  re- 
ferrod  to,  with  a  view  to  an  amicable  agreement.  If  you  will  name  a  day  when  you 
can  conveniently  meet  me  at  Pottsville  I  will  endeavor  to  meet  yon  at  the  time  you 
name.  (8.  B.  Whiting,  general  manager,  to  John  H.  Davis  and  others,  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  M.  and  L.  A.  A.,  and  the  E.  E.  A.) 

This  recognition  of  the  miners'  organization  by  the  Beading  Company 
was  regarded  by  the  men  as  a  long  step  forward,  and  as  preparing  the 
way  for  the  futnre  alleviation  of  many  hardships  in  their  condition. 
Scattered  through  the  testimony  are  glints  of  this  hope,  which,  by  their 
patience  and  sadness,  indicate  the  helplessness  of  the  men  more  vividly 
than  words  can. 

After  several  conferences  between  Superintendent  Whiting  and  the 
committee  a  compromise  was  reached  (p.  54).  The  men  receded  from 
tbeir  demand  of  15  per  cent,  advance  in  wages,  and  agreed  to  one  of  8 
per  cent  on  the  $2.50  basis  as  a  minimum,  subject  to  the  sliding  scale 
of  S3|  advance,  with  the  advance  of  coal  above  $2.50.  They  desired 
H.  Eep.  4147 7 
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the  agreement  to  extend  eight  months,  bat  accepted  four  months,  be- 
cacse  of  the  fact  that  the  Beading  woold  go  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
receivers  January  1, 1888,  and  becanse  of  Mr.  Whiting's  statement  that 
therefore  he  had  no  anthority  to  act  for  the  then  management  of  the 
company  beyond  the  date  when  the  new  management  would  take  charge. 

Technically  this  was  the  fact,  really  it  was  not;  because  the  manage- 
ment was  the  same  under  and  after  the  receivership.  John  Doe  as 
receiver  in  1887,  and  John  Doe  as  president  in  1888,  was  still  the  same 
Doe,  executing  the  same  plans  in  either  ofBicial  capacity. 

The  men  further  agreed  that  in  the  event  the  Lehigh  operators  should 
conquer  their  miners  and  obtain  labor  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  circular 
proposed,  then  the  Reading  might  reduce  wages  to  the  same  level.  The 
life-time  of  the  agreement  was  to  be  four  m'onths  from  September  14,  but 
at  Mr.  Whiting's  request  it  was  antedated  to  September  1. 

This  compromise  was  fully  agreed  to  by  both  parties.    Davis  (p.  53): 

On  September  14  fchis  committee  and  Mr.  Whiting  came  to  an  understanding.  The 
committee  drew  np  this  agreement  and  presented  it  to  Mr.  VIThiting.  He  accepted  it, 
bat  wonld  not  sign  his  name  nntil  he  had  sent  it  to  Philadelphia  to  be  approved  by 
the  receivers.  Mr.  Whiting  then  said  (p.  54)  that  it  wonld  be  nseless  for  all  the  com* 
mittee  (six)  to  come  down  to  get  this  agreement ;  that  we  had  better  select  one  or  two. 
The^  selected  mo  (chairman)  to  go  to  Mr.  Whiting  after  he  had  received  this  agreement 
again  (from  Philadelphia). 

A  DIFFERENT  PBOPOSITION  SUBMITTED  BT  BEADINa. 

Three  days  later  Davis  called  ou  him  for  the  purpose  of  formally  ex* 
ecuting  the  agreemeat,  wheu  Mr.  Whiting,  advised  by  his  attorney  and 
under  instructions  from  Mr.  Gorbin,  submitted  a  different  paper  as  a 
memorandum  of  an  agreement.  It  differed  from  the  agi:eement  proposed 
by  the  committee  in  omitting  the  specification  that  wages  should  ad- 
vance on  the  sliding  scale,  33^  per  cent.,  with  the  advance  of  coal  above 
$2.50.    Davis  (55) : 

Becanse  Mr.  Whiting  feared  that  the  Lehigh  operators  wonld  take  advantage  of  it, 
and  it  wonld  he  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  company,  so  he  omitted  that,  and 
also  requested  the  committee  that  they  should  never  let  this  memorandum  see  day- 
light. No  man  has  ever  seen  this  agreement,  hecause  it  was  the  understanding  h«- 
tween  Mr.  Whiting  and  us  that  we  should  keep  it  a  secret ;  only  that  the  men  were 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  8  per  cent,  advance,  and  whatever  the  percentage  wonld 
be  above  |2.50  at  Schuylkill  Haven.  We  agreed  to  keep  this  a  secret  in  order  that 
thdicompany  would  be  protected  from  any  other  ontside  influences  there. 

That  this  was  the  understan  ding  as  to  the  sliding  scale  advance 
though  omitted  from  the  memorandum,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
company  observed  it,  and  paid  above  the  $2.50  basis  in  the  four  months 
percentages  of  4, 12, 7,  and  8,  respectively.  The  life-time  of  the  agree- 
ment was  to  be  <^  from  September  1, 1887,  for  four  months,  or  until  Jan- 
uary 1, 1888,  and  this  agreemeat  is  to  terminate  January  1, 1888." 

An  important  change,  as  shown  by  subsequent  events,  was  made  in 
the  last  clause.  The  compromise  as  agi*eed  to  by  Mr.  Whiting  and  the 
committee  read : 

And  it  is  also  further  agreed  that  the  agreement  set  forth  shall  not  be  binding  on 
the  company,  providing  a  different  agreement  for  the  payment  of  day's  wages  and 
contract  prices  by  the  leading  interests  (Lehigh)  and  their  employes  competing  in  the 
same  market  be  entered  into. 

This  was  changed  by  Mr.  Whiting  to  read  as  follows : 

If  a  settlement  is  made  with  the  other  companies  before  January  1, 1888,  the  com- 
pany is  to  adopt  whatever  advance  in  basis  rates  is  agreed  upon  by  all  the  other  com- 
panies (Lehigh )y  and  in  case  no  agreement  is  reached  by  January  1,  or  the  men  re- 
turn to  work  at  the  former  rates,  then  and  in  that  case  the  company  are  to  retam  to 
the  payment  of  the  |2.50  basis  schedule  of  prices  as  paid  up  to  September  1, 1887, 
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The  twist  of  the  wrist  is  the  insertion  of  the  words,  *'  or  in  case  no 
agreement  is  reached  by  January  1,"  in  the  Lehigh. 

Upon  this  clause  the  company  afterwards  based  the  assertion  that  it 
bonnd  the  Schnylkiil  men  to  return  to  the  $2.50  basis  after  that  date : 
and  the  men  claim  that  the  agreement  lasted  only  till  January  1,  anu 
that  there  was  no  understanding  of  any  sort  beyond.  The  question  is 
to  be  settled  by  the  terms  of  the  instrument  and  by  the  understanding 
of  the  parties. 

TERMS  OF  THE  AGREEMENT. 

As  signed  by  Mr.  Whiting,  it  read  (p.  54) : 

Memorandani  of  an  agreement  made  at  Pottsville,  September  14,  1887,  between  8/ 
B.  Whiting,  general  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iroc  Com- 
pany, and  John  U^  Davis,  chairman,  and  others,  a  joint  committee  representing  the 
miners,  laborers,  and  other  employ68  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  now  working  nnder  the  ^.50  basis : 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are  to  raise  the  present 
schedule  of  basis  prices  for  wages  and  contracts  8  per  cent,  trom  September  1,  18e^, 
for  four  months,  or  until  January  1, 1888,  and  this  agreement  is  to  terminate  January 
1,  1888.  If  a  settlement  is  made  with  the  other  companies  before  that  time,  the  Phil- 
adelphia'and  Reading  Coal  and  Ir  on  Company  is  to  adopt  whatever  advance  in  basis 
rates  is  agreed  upon  by  all  the  other  companies,  or  in  case  no  agreement  is  reached 
by  January  1,  or  the  men  return  to  work  at  the  former  rates,  then,  and  in  that  case, 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are  to  return  to  the  payment 
of  the  $2.50  basis  schedule  of  prices  as  paid  up  to  September  1,  1887. 

The  precise  sitaation  was  that  hostilities  had  begnn  between  the  men 
and  the  company,  and  these  negotiations  were  in  the  nature  of  a  flag  of 
trace.  The  committee  had  dehianded,  in  the  circular  of  August  17,  that 
the  company  should  concede  certain  things  by  September  1,  which  it 
declined  to  do.  This  memorandum  is  a  mere  statement  made  and  signed 
by  the  company's  executive  officer,  and  witnessed  by  the  committee,  of 
what  the  company  would  concede  and  agree  to  do,  and  for  what  period. 
Beferring  to  the  proposition  of  September  14,  presented  by  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Whiting  testified  (p.  140): 

Davis  presented  their  agp:«ement  of  what  they  wanted  us  to  accede  to.  We  did  on 
that  day  (September  14)  or  the  previous  day. 

Q.  And  in  response  to  that  the  company  presented  the  agreement  of  September 
17  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir.     (Identifies  his  signature.) 

Q.  And  this  i^reement  was  made  in  response  to  the  proposition  to  which  you  allude 
(September  14)  ^A.  That  was  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  it,  and  was  embodying 
what  tk^  Coal  and  Iron  Company  agreed  to  do  or  conceded, 

Q.  By  whom  was  it  composed  f — ^A.  By  myself,  principally. 

THS  AGREEMSNT  BOUND  THE  COMPANY  ONLY,  AND  NOT  THE  MINERS. 

An  agreement  between  two  parties  may  bind  only  one  party.  Thus, 
A  may  agree  with  B  that  A  will  do  a  stated  thing,  in  which  event  only 
A  is  bonnd — as  in  this  case.  Or  A  may  agree  to  bnild  a  honse  for  B, 
and  B  may  agree  to  pay  $10,000  to  A  therefor ;  which  is  not  only  an 
agreement,  bnt  a  contract  binding  both  A  and  B.  This  memorandum 
relates  to  the  company  alone,  and  sets  forth  '^  what  the  Goal  and  Iron 
Company  agreed  to  do  or  conceded."  It  is  a  bare  agreement  of  one 
party  to  do  stated  things,  and  broadly  distinct  from  a  contract  wherein 
two  parties  mutually  engage  to  do  different  things. 

The  essence  of  the  paper  is  that  the  Reading  Company  (not  the 
miners),  for  four  months,  from  September  1  to  January  1,  will  advance 
wages  8  per  cent. ;  and  that  this  agreement  shall  terminate  January  1, 
1888.  Just  this,  and  nothing  more,  is  the  main  and  sole  proposition,  and 
also  the  life-time  of  the  truce.    What  follows  is  a  conditional  limitation 
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of  the  life- time,  viz:  That  "if  the  Lehigh  strike  is  settled  in  the  mean- 
time, the  Heading  Company  will  pay  wages  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  that  settlement;  should  the  Lehigh  operators  advance  wages,  the 
Beading  is  to  adopt  the  same  advance;  or,  should  the  Lehigh  miners 
return  to  work  on  the  old  basis,  then  the  Beading  is  to  return  to  the 
old  basis  of  $2.50.  The  whole  of  the  last  sentence  is  explanatory  of  the 
main  proportion;  it  swings  on  the  word  'Mf,"  and  refers  to  the  Lehigh 
strike,  the  Lehigh  operators,  and  the  Lehigh  miners.  Mr.  Gorbin  con- 
clusively shows  this  to  be  his  understanding  by  inserting  the  word 
"Lehigh"  in  the' copy  given  by  him  to  the  public:  '*If  a  settlement  is 
made  with  the  other  coal  companies  (Lehigh)  before  that  time,  January 
1, 1888,  etc," 
Analyzed,  the  paper  would  appear  thus : 

Memorandnm  of  an  agreement  between  the  ReadiDg  Company  and  its  employ^  now 
working  on  the  9^.50  basis  as  to  what  the  company  agre^to  do  or  oonoedei : 

(1)  It  will  (a)  raise  wages  {b)  8  per  cent,  above  the  9^50  basis  (c)  for  four  months 
from  September  1  to  January  1. 

(2)  And  this  agreement  is  ceriainlff  to  terminate  January  1, 1888;  provided,  however, 
that  it  may  terminate  earlier,  to  wit,  in  the  event  that  the  Lehigh  strike  is  settled 
before  this  agreement  expires.  In  which  case :  (a)  If  the  Lehigh  operators  yield,  the 
Reading  is  to  pay  the  same  wages,  whether  more  or  less,  than  the  aforesaid  8  per  cent.; 
(h)  if  the  Lehigh  miners  yield  and  return  to  the  old  basis^  the  Sobnylkill  miners  are 
to  be  paid  the  same  wages,  old  basis. 

(3)  If  the  strike  is  not  settled  before  this  truce  expires,  the  Reading  is  to  be  wfaere- 
it  was  before  this  cartel  was  made,  namely,  on  the  |^..50  basis. 

In  no  fiart  of  the  memorandum  is  there  a  syllable  of  reference  to  the 
Schuylkill  miners,  or  the  shadow  of  an  agreement  by  them  to  do  any- 
thing whatever.  They  are  not  even  remotely  hinted  at  in  the  body  of 
the  document.  It  relates  solely  to  the  company,  and  witnesses  that  this 
company,  but  nobody  else,  will  do  specified  acts  for  four  months.  ^  In 
case*  no  agreement  (Lehigh)  is  reached  by  January  1,"  then  whatt 
<'  then,  and  in  that  case,"  who — the  miners  !  ^*  the  Philadelphia  and 
Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are  to  return"  to  the  position  held 
before  the  agreement  was  made,  the  $2.50  basis.  In  order  to  bind  the 
men,  of  whom  no  previous  mention  is  made,  it  should  have  read : 

In  that  case  both  the  company  and  its  employes  are  to  return  to  the  $Z.50  basis. 

But  SO  far  from  binding  the  miners,  this  clause  is  only  a  cautious  re- 
assertion  of  the  statement  that  the  agreement  expires  January  1,  that  the 
advanced  wages  will  terminate  with  the  agreement,  and  that  on  January 
1  the  company  will  stand  just  where  it  stood  September  1. 

Upon  this  point  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Whiting  is  conclusive  (p.  141): 

Q.  Did  yon  understand  that  the  phraseology  used  in  the  last  portion  of  that  agree- 
ment was  used  so  that  the  new  company,  as  it  would  be  organized,  conld  make  their 
own  bargain  with  their  employes  f — A.  The  object,  I  thought,  was  that  on  January  1 
they  (the  company)  could  be  placed  just  were  they  were  before  September  1. 

Q.  And  contemplating  a  new  negotiation  between  the  oificers  of  the  company  that 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  reorganization  of  their  organization? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
I  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  what  they  wanted  to  do,  and  certain  changes  to  bo 
made  as  to  some  of  the  methods  under  which  the  basis  was  operated. 

The  same  would  be  true  of  both  parties.  When  this  cartel  expires 
the  truce  ends,  and  hostilities  may  be  resumed.  That  is  all  there  is  In 
it.  No  court  would  or  could  draw  from  the  memorandum  any  agree- 
ment by  the  men  to  do  anything  after  its  expiration.  It  is  simply  a 
statement  that  during  four  months  the  company  concedes  certain  things, 
and  that  after  four  months  it  does  not  concede  these  things ;  while  neither, 
after  nor  during  this  period  are  the  men  bound  to  do  anything  whatever. 
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UNDERSTANDING   OF  THE  NEGOTIATORS. 

That  this  was  the  anderstandiDg  of  the  negotiators,  is  evident  from 
the  testimony.    John  H.  Davis  (55): 

The  only  proviso  made  between  the  committee  and  Mr.  Whiting  was  this :  He  feared 
that  if  we  wonld  compel  the  Reading  Company  to  advanced  per  cent.,  and  if  the 
Lehigh  operators  succeeded,  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  Reading  Company. 
We  told  the  Reading  Company  that  whenever  an  agreement  should  be  entered  into 
between  the  committee  and  it,  if  the  Lehigh  operators  were  successful,  were  victo- 
rious in  orushing  the  men  down,  and  getting  them  to  go  in  at  their  former  prices, 
that  then  we  would  relinquish  all  demands  on  them,  and  bring  them  on  the  same 
figures  as  before  the  agreement  was  made,  so  that  we  oould  give  them  a  chance  to 
compete  in  the  same  market  with  the  other  operators. 

(63)  That  agreement,  as  I  said  before,  was  this:  Mr.  Whiting  stated  that  the  com- 
pany  was  going  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers  by  January  1 ;  that  he,  as  the  rep- 
TeseotaUYe  of  the  receivers  at  the  time,  could  not  sign  any  agreement  binding  any 
body  beyond  January  1. 

And  he  makes  the  point  that  if  Mr.  Whiting  had  no  authority  to  bind 
the  company  beyond  January  1,  the  committee  could  not  bind  the 
miners  beyond  that  date,  because  it  takes  two  parties  to  make  an  agree- 
ment. 

I  never  understood  the  agreement  to  be  (for  us)  to  roturi^  to  the  |2.50  basis,  any 
more  than  leaving  the  company  in  the  same  position  to  compete  with  other  compa- 
nies in  the  market  if  the  Lehigh  men  should  not  succeed. 

Mr.  Whiting  (142) : 

That  agreement  to  pay  any  advance  was  to  terminate  January  1,  because  we  had 
DO  authority  to  continue  any  further  than  that. 

Q.  Why  had  you  no  authority  to  continue  to  act  ? — A.  BccauHo  we  were  officers  of 
the  receivers,*-and  their  receivership  was  to  terminate  on  January  1. 

Q.  Did  the  men  understand  that  to  be  the  situation  legally  ?— A.  Certainly,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore  that  was  the  reason  why  the  agreement  could  not  be  continued  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

(143)  Q.  Did  the  committee  indicate  that  they  expected  to  go  b<ick  to  the  Septem- 
ber basis,  or  did  they  expect  that  tlie  basin  of  September  17  hIiouUI  be  continued 
after  January  1?— A.  They  agreed  they  would  go  back  to  any  rate  that  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  other  companies,  that  is,  the  Lehigh  companies;  where  the  men  were  on 
a  strike,  but  also  if  those  men  returned  to  work  at  any  time  after  the  1st  of  Jannuary, 
o   any  other  time,  that  they  should  return  to  the  old  basis. 

At  the  date  when  the  Schuylkill  lockout  began  the  Lehigh  men  had 
not  returned  to  work,  and  did  not  returu  for  months. 

MINERS  DESIRE  THE  AGREEMENT  EXTENDED  BEYOND  JANUARY  1, 1888. 

The  memorandum  drafted  by  Mr.  Whiting,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
attorney  and  superintendent,  was  approved  by  Mr.  Gorbin  (p.  141): 

Q.  What  difference  was  there  between  the  one  submitted  t'O  Mr.  Corbin  and  thisf 
Mr.  Whitinq.  Only,  perhaps,  in  some  slight  change  of  words;  nothing  essential. 
This  is  essentially  the  same,  almost  word  for  word,  with  that  which  was  submitted. 

No  part  of  an  agreement  can  be  more  ^^ essential"  than  the  period  of 
time  it  covers.  The  clause  ^^  and  this  agreement  is  to  terminate  January 
1, 1888,"  was  an  essential  element  of  the  instrument. 

With  respect  to  the  weight  which  should  be  given  to  the  understand- 
ing of  these  witnesses  as  to  the  intent  of  the  paper,  it  should  again  be 
noted  that  it  was  a  memorandum  of  only  some  of  the  points  conceded. 

Thus,  the  agreement  to  pay  the  33  per  cent,  sliding  wages  above  the 
8  per  cent,  was  omitted,  but  large  sums  were  paid  by  the  company  on 
that  scale.  And  the  evidence  of  both  the  principal  negotiators  concurs 
in  the  point  that  the  truce  was  to  terminate  January  1. 

Early  in  December  the  committee  asked  that  the  arrangement  be  ex- 
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tended  beyond  Janaary  1,  and  several  interviews  occurred.  Mr.  Whit- 
ing replied  that  until  the  company  had  gone  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
receivers  he  had  no  authority  to  act,  and  (141)  ^<  I  asked  him  to  wait 
at  least  until  the  new  officers  could  be  seen  and  their  decision  given 
upon  the  question."    This  was  acceptable  to  the  committee. 

About  December  17,  Mr  Gorbin  gave  to  the  press  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  under  the  agreement  the  miners  hsui  ^< contracted"  to  work 
after  January  1  at  the  old  wages.  Whereupon,  December  24, 1^7,  the 
committee,  after  several  interviews,  presented  Mr.  Whiting  a  letter  (140) 
desiring  to  continae  friendly  relations,  but  protesting  against  any  con- 
struction of  the  memorandum  of  September  17,  <*  other  than  that  the 
said  agreement  terminates  on  January  1, 1888."  They  urge  *'that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  ask  the  mine-workers  of  this  region  to  continue  at 
work  on  the  basis  existing  previous  to  September  1,  for  these  reasons": 
First,  the  same  considerations  that  warranted  the  demand  of  August 
17  still  exist;  second,  the  condition  of  affairs  now  is  what  it  was  Sep- 
tember 17;  and  third,  the  committee  had  only  consented  to  limit  the 
agiefiment  to  January  1  because  the  receivers  could  not  act  beyond  that 
date.  Httuce,  ^4bnt  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  memorandum 
making  any  provifiion  beyond  January  1  can  not  in  honor  be  considered 
binding."  This  was  at  once  forwarded  to  Mr.  Gorbin.  Receiving  no 
reply,  December  30  the  cozmnittee  notified  Mr.  Whiting  that  the  agree- 
ment would  expire  December  31,  and  requested  a  renewal  of  its  terms 
pending  final  settlement,  which  he  acknowledged  and  promptly  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Oorbin. 

MB.  COBBIN'S  OPEN  LETTEB. 

# 

On  this  date,  while  waiting  for  an  answer  from  Mr.  Whiting  whether 
negotiations  were  to  continue^  the  committee  read  in  the  papers  a  state- 
ment by  Austin  Gorbin,  president  of  the  Beading  Goal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, to  its  miners  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  setting  forth  the  company's 
position.  Mr.  Gorbin  and  his  general  manager  <^had  talked  it  over  a 
good  deal"  (p.  97),  and  under  all  the  circumstances  it  is  a  remarkable 
letter,  intended,  perhaps,  to  impress  the  general  public  more  than  the 
miners.  The  fatherly  kindness  with  which  a  capitalist  so  distinguished 
in  financial  circles  explains  to  22,000  uneducated  miuers  the  simplest 
laws  of  trade  is  most  commendable;  and  the  suggestion  that  if  the 
Beading  Gompany  should  close  its  collieries,  ^^you,  instead  of  receiving 
the  advance  of  wages,  would  receive  none  at  all,"  is  certainly  potent. 

AppreciatiDg  tboronghly  the  importaoce  of  having  all  our  miners  friendly  to  us, 
and  having  them  believe  that  we  are  at  all  times  not  only  willing  but  anxiouq  to 
treat  them  generously,  we  conceded  your  demand  in  so  far  as  this,  that  We  would  in- 
crease the  basis  for  four  months,  with  an  agreement  that  if  there  was  no  change  iu 
the  meantime  on  the  part  of  the  other  operators  (Lehigh),  and  increase  by  them, 
you  would  return  to  the  old  basis. 

They  are  asked  to  consider  that,  under  the  Gorbin  management  for  a 
year,  they  have  worked  more  steadily  and  received  better  wages  than 
in  the  previous  ten  years,  and  assured  that  while  '<  the  company  can 
not  pay  more  for  its  labor  than  other  companies,  it  will  never  pay  less." 

This  company  has  made  great  effort  to  maintain  good  prices  for  coal  (pool?),  which 
means  to  yon,  certainly  under  the  old  basis,  good  wages  for  your  work. 

What  you  all  want,  as  I  believe,  is  to  have  steady  employment  at  fair  wages.  A 
strike  in'our  mines  would  simply  mean  an  increase  of  the  price  of  coal  at  other  mines, 
larger  profits  to  other  companies  and  their  niinerH,  a  great  Iunm  to  the  Reading  Com- 
pany, and  a  comparatively  greater  loss  to  .\on.  TliiH  in  the  argameut  ^^'e  have  to 
make  to  you  on  general  principles.    Is  it  not  a  fair  and  just  one  ? 
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The  spirit  of  frankness,  generosity,  and  equity  beaming  out  of  the 
whole  letter  is  most  admirable,  and  likewise  effective  in  molding  public 
opinion. 

^'  Bat  there  is  still  another  side  of  this  case  which  we  wish  to  present 
to  you.  That  contract  made  in  September  was  a  very  fair  one.  I  will 
give  you  a  copy  of  it*  Here  it  is;"  and  then  follows  the  memorandum, 
(which  at  the  request  of  the  company  the  committee  had  kept  secret), 
except  thait  the  essential  clause  as  to  its  life-time  is  omitted,  namely: 
<<And  this  agreement  is  to  terminate  January  1,  1888."  Yet,  the  whole 
of  the  following  sentence  savings  upon  that  clause.  By  striking  it  out 
the  sentence  is  made  to  swing  upon  ^^or  untilJanuary  1, 1888;"  and  the 
memorandum  would  then  resul,  '^  the  company  is  to  advance  wages  8  i)er 
cent,  until  January  1, 1888.  •  •  •  if  the  Lehigh  strike  is  not  then 
settled,  the  company  are  to  return  to  the  basis  of  September  1."  In  the 
printed  copy  of  this  letter,  as  read  by  Mr.  Corbin  to  your  committee,  the 
omitted  clause  was  subsequently  inserted  in  lead-penciL 

Mr.  Gorbin  continues : 

It  (the  a^^reement)  was  Bigned  by  oqi  superintendent,  Mr.  Whiting,  and  by  your 
repreeentative&  It  is  plain  in  its  terms.  We  have  kept  it  in  good  faith  and  treated 
Yoa  honestly,  paying  yon  every  cent  you  were  entitled  to  under  it,  and  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  very  large  sums  of  money,  and  now,  on  the  3l8t  day  of  Decem- 
ber, by  this  agreement,  so  plainly  expressed,  the  advance  which  we  agreed  to  give 
yoa  ceases,  and  yon,  under  your  part  of  the  agreement;,  bound  yourselt  to  continue 
on  the  old  basis,  which,  as  I  have  said,  gives  yon  considerably  more  money  for  your 
labor,  in  case  of  good  prices  for  coal,  than  is  realized  by  miners  in  other  localities. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  the  next  paragraph  has  an  unctious 
honesty  and  a  luminous  honor  that  is  exquisite ! 

Let  me  present  the  case  in  this  light :  Suppose  that  on  the  first  day  of  last  Octo- 
ber we  had  found  that  we  were  paying  more  than  we  ought  to  pay  (as  we  really  did); 
that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  any  change  in  the  situation,  we  had  said  to  you,  '^  not- 
withstanding our  agreement  we  have  made  with  you,  wo  can  not  afford  to,  and  there- 
fore will  not,  pay  the  increase  of  wages.''  Suppose  I  say  we  had  violated  in  that  open 
way  the  plain  contract  honestly  made  with  you,  what  would  you  have  said  of  the 
Reading  Company  f  I  do  not  ask  you  to  express  it,  but  think  it  over.  The  contract, 
as  I  say,  was  a  fair  one,  and  made  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  what  its  contents 
were  by  both  parties.  We  have  fulfilled  our  portion  to  the  letter.  Indeed,  I  would 
not  remain  a  moment  at  the  head  of  the  Reading  Company  and  see  a  contract  with 
oar  miners,  as  fairly  made  as  that  was,  violated ! 

I  believe  that  when  you  understand  the  situation,  <u  explained  to  you  in  this  paper ^ 
your  answer  will  be  to  any  man  who  asks  you,  that  there  iet  our  contract  (italicized) 
which  we  have  made  with  the  Reading;  the  company  has  performed  its  part  of  it 
&ithfiiUy,  and  now,  we  as  honest  men,  are  going  to  perform  our  part  of  it.  I  believe 
yoa  are. 

John  H.  Davis  (56) : 

December  31,  while  we  were  waiting  for  the  news  from  Mr.  Whiting  as  to  whether 
we  were  to  negotiate,  Mr.  Corbin  came  out  in  a  circular  to  the  miners,  in  which  he 

STe  the  agreement  and  omitted  the  most  important  point  in  this  memorandum  in 
At  ciroalar — that  ''this  agreement  terminates  January  1,  1888.'' 
Q.  Did  hm  omit  that  f — A.  He  did.    Soon  after  that  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
poblio  to  that  fact,  when  he  was  forced  to  send  out  the  memorandum  a  second  time, 
add  he  inserted  that.    We  had  the  whole  agreement  published  in  full  and  circulated 
it  as  an  answer  to  his  circular. 

The  insertion  of  the  clause  in  the  garbled  *^copy  "  for  the  first  time 
given  to  daylight  by  Mr.  Corbin,  and  not  by  the  committee,  would  have 
neutralized  his  whole  argument.  Its  omission,  therefore,  was  not  acci- 
dental. The  garbling  was  not  done  'Mn  an  open  way,"  and  neither  the 
miners  nor  the  public  could  imagine  that  it  was  done  at  all.  But  the 
real  agreement  was  thereby  "  violated"  and  mangled  all  the  same.  How 
should  honorable  men  characterize  such  an  act  by  the  president  of  a 
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great  oorporatiou,  dealiug  with  22,000  miners  unskilled  in  construing 
legal  instruments!  ^^Wedo  not  ask  you  to  express  it;  but  tiiink  it 
over!'' 

January  1  the  truce  expired ;  the  forces  stood  as  before  it  was  en- 
tered upon.  The  45  Beading  collieries  became  silent,  and  22,000  Schuyl- 
kill miners,  with  their  families,  or  100,000  men,  women,  and  children, 
joined  columns  with  the  50,000  Lehigh  people  in  fighting  the  battle  of 
starvation. 

January  6,  the  joint  committee  resolved  (p.  147)  that  all  work  in  the 
collieries,  except  that  necessary  for  pumping  and  feeding  live  stock, 
should  stop  where  the  operator  had  not  agreed  to  pay  the  wages  pre- 
vailing prior  to  January  1.  Mr.  Whiting  (p.  144)  states  that  up  to  this 
time  tSiere  was  no  injury  to  property  or  persons.  The  men  simply  re- 
mained at  home,  contenting  themselves  with  a  refusal  to  associate  willi 
those  who  did  not  join  in  the  strike.  The  same  obedience  was  paid  to 
law  as  in  the  Lehigh  region.  Weeks  passed  during  which  these  22/)00 
men  and  boys,  though  surrounded  by  all  the  temptations  of  continoed 
idleness,  and  composing  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  were  more 
orderly  than  one  quarter  of  the  people  in  any  city  would  have  been 
under  similar  circumstances. 

THE  SHENANDOAH  "BIOT"  PROVOKED  BY  THE  COMPANY. 

During  the  whole  of  the  strike  serious  violence  occurred  at  but  one 
point,  and  was  incited  by  the  company  rather  than  by  the  men.  It  is 
a  question  in  the  minds  of  your  Qommittee  whether  the  Shenandoah 
"riof  was  not  intentionally  provoked  by  the  comx)any  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  the  strikers  in  the  position  of  offenders,  and  of  thus  influ- 
encing public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  company.  Mr.  Gorbin  and  Mr. 
Whiting,  both  of  whom  spoke  upon  <^  rumor,"  magnified  this  occurrence 
to  the  utmost.  Hie  former  saying  (101): 

They  have  had  able  bodied  men  6  feet  tall  and  weighiDg  180  poands,  with  clabs  in 
their  hands,  pounding  small  boys  who  work  on  the  breakers  trying  to  earn  a  living 
for  themselves  and  their  mothers.  Mr.  Whiting  will  tell  you  stories  that  will  make 
your  heart  bleed. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the  matter  was  made  by  your  committee 
within  three  weeks  of  its  occurrence,  and  the  testimony  of  many  eye- 
witnesses speaks  for  itself. 

The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act  in  1865-'66  author- 
izing railway  and  other  companies  to  employ  policemen  for  their  own  use, 
but  only  when  appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  governor.  The  pre- 
tense for  the  enactment  of  the  law  was  probably  to  confer  upon  them 
the  functions  exercised  by  private  watchmen,  but  its  effect  is  far  differ- 
ent.   Daniel  Christian,  chief  of  the  Beading  police  (438),  said : 

* 

Q.  Have  you  any  authority  to  go  outside  of  the  mines  at  all,  in  any  town  oatside 
the  premises  of  the  coal  company  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  law  give  it  to  youT— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  law  gives  me  the  autherity  ia 
this  county  ad  the  policemen  of  Philadelphia  have  in  the  city. 

Q.  Can  you  arrest  for  any  offense  in  the  county  ?~A.  Yes,  sir. 

Shenandoah  is  purely  a  mining  town  in  a  nest  of  collieries,  with  over 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  a  large  dement  of  Huns,  Polanders,  and  other 
foreigners,  originally  imported  by  the  operators  to  cheapen  labor.  About 
the  last  of  January  some  fifty  Beading  police  were  sent  to  Shenan- 
doah, according  to  the  evidence.  A  colliery,  known  as  the  '^  Shenan- 
doah City,"  begaii  working  a  small  force  at  the  reduced  wages  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  these  police  ostentatiously  *'  protected "  these  men  to  their 
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homes.    The  evideuce  shows  that  the  men  geiienilly  preferred  taking 
care  of  themselves,  and  followed  their  own  route. 

FBIDAT :  COMPANY   POLICE   PIJIE   INTO   A   CROWD  AND  WOUND  FIVE 

PERSONS. 

Friday  afternoon,  February  3,  about  one  hundred  boys  and  men  were 
at  the  gas-house  near  the  ^'  Shenandoah  City  "  colliery.  John  N.  Bock 
(420): 

I  went  down  to  see  what  was  going  on.  In  the  middle  of  the  crowd  was  a  Coal  and 
Iron  policeman.  I  was  standing  tnore  a  conple  of  minutes,  and  during  this  time 
the  Millcrand  Rhodes  colliery  ha<l  quit  work,  and  a  yonng  man,  hemnsthave  beensix- 
teen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  (Corliin's  .small  boy),  was  coming  over  from  it  toward 
the  railroad,  and  the  crowd  was  standing  on  this  side  of  the  railroad.  I  saw  a 
man  running  towards  Itim,  and  thought  he  wanted  to  chase  him  home,  and  some- 
body was  throwing  snow-balls  or  something  at  him.  The  young  man  ran  off.  A 
ooropauy  policeman  rnshed  after  the  man  chasing  him,  and  they  got  tussling  with 
each  other. 

The  crowd  ran  over  to  them,  and  others  behind  threw  snowballs 
and  stones  at  the  policemen.  ''  Eight  out  of  ten  in  the  crowd  were  Huns 
and  Poles." 

(429)  Q.  In  the  beginning  it  was  more  of  a  snow-balling  and  a  frolic,  and  the 
miners  were  a  little  angry  f — A.  That  is  about  the  most  of  it. 

The  |K>lice  drew  revolvers  and  the  crowd  seized  fence-palings.  Krie- 
ger,  a  company  policeman  for  twenty-one  years,  says  (p.  449): 

One  of  our  officers,  Lieutenant  Moyer,  told  them  to  drop  that,  and  they  would  not 
give  them  up  (the  palings),  and  drew  pretty  near,  and  that  opened  the  ball.  The  crowd 
rushed  in  then,  and  as  others  would  come  up  they  (the  police)  would  grab  their  man. 
I  got  hold  of  one  man  and  handed  him  over  to  one  of  the  olhccrs  (company  policeman). 
Then  there  was  another  one  came  up  again  with  a  stick  to  assist  the  drst  man,  and  I 
gut  hold  of  him  and  I  pulled  him  in.  I  always  carry  a  pair  of  handcuffs,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  one  of  the  officers  I  put  them  on  this  man.  I  forced  my  way  through 
the  crowd  with  the  intention  of  going  to  the  justice^s  office.  I  got  through  about  30 
or  40  vards  and  I  saw  the  crowd  gathered  aronud  the  officers  who  were  closed  together, 
and  cinbs  going  like  they  had  more  than  they  could  handle. 

I  saw  an  officer  drop  and  a  prisoner  run  away,  and  the  officer  got  up  and  ran  after 
him.  When  he  got  up  he  fired  a  shot,  and  then  the  clubbing  began.  There  were  five 
or  six  more  shots.     I  got  away  with  my  man. 

Q.  Who  fiVed  the  first  shotT — A.  It  was  one  of  our  officers  that  fired  the  first  shot 
in  that  crowd. 

Five  persons  in  the  crowd  were  wounded  by  ballets,  two  of  them  in 
the  head  and  one  dangerously.  Tbe  crowd  fell  back.  The  company 
police  had  no  caps  or  other  uniform  to  distinguish  them  from  private 
citizens. 

The  facts  are,  that  they  seized  the  Polaiider  wbo  chased  Corbiu's 
yonng  man;  his  countrymen  gathered  about  him;  the  police  grabbed 
different  ones;  handcuffed  om*  whom  a  single  policeman  leads  through 
the  crowd  and  away ;  another  policeman  having  hold  of  a  man  is  tri])ped 
or  knocked  down,  the  man  escapes,  the  policeman  jumps  up  and  fires, 
runs  after  him  and  fires  at  him,  and  then  the  six  policemen  fire  into  the 
crowd  and  put  bullets  into  five  persons.  These  alleged  police  were  not 
a  posse  of  the  sheriff*,  nor  were  they  the  police  of  the  town,  but  simply 
employes  of  the  Eeadiug  Company,  under  its  direction,  and  paid  $2  a 
day  to  execute  its  orders.    In  India  thngs  can  be  hired  for  less  money. 

What  effect  such  butchery  would  have  upon  the  10,000  inhabitants 
of  Shenandoah,  most  of  them  miners,  is  easily  seen.  Should  six  private 
watchmen  of  a  streetcar  company  in  New  York,  under  exactly  the 
same  circumstances,  shoot  into  a  crowd  and  wound  five  men,  no  one 
can  tell  what  would  follow. 
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The  shooting  was  done  in  the  town  limits,  and  the  city  has  three  paid 
policemen,  one  of  whom  was  James  Shields.  He  reached  the  crowd, 
then  rapidly  increasing  "to  sec  what  was  going  on,"  as  the  company 
police  be^an  firing,  whereupon  "th^  crowd  rushed  back.''  After  the 
shooting  he  arrested  Jacob  Dibert,  one  of  the  company  police,  "for  firing 
with  intent  to  kill  into  this  crowd  that  was  there,"  and  the  rest  of  the 
police  except  two  went  with  their  comrade  to  Squire  Monaghan's  ofSce. 
There  a  Polander  preferred  charges  against  Moyer,  lieutenant  of  com- 
pany police,  for  beating  him  on  the  cheek  with  the  butt  of  a  revolver. 

An  hour  or  more  elapsed,  during  which  Christian,  chief  of  the  com- 
pany police,  had  arrived  by  train  and  gone  to  the  squire's.  No  per- 
sons were  allowed  in  the  room  except  the  police  and  reporters,  less 
than  a  dozen.    Christian  (p.  431): 

I  bad  a  consnltation  with  tbo  men  who  were  under  arrest,  and  we  agreed  that  they 
had  better  bo  coniniitted  and  taken  to  Potteville  in  charge  of  the  offioer  who  had 
arrested  tbem,  and  they  intended  to  give  bail  after  they  got  there,  and  the  squire 
began  to  wake  ont  the  coniniitnient  (which  was  not  finishedat  that  time). 

(4^)  Q.  Did  yon  come  to  the  relief  of  your  corporation  police  to  secnre  them  bail 
and  to  get  them  out  of  the  clntches  of  the  law  f— A.  1  did:  I  went  to  see  what  was 
the  matter. 

The  crowd,  mostly  Polanders,  had  been  shut  out  all  this  time  and 
finally  broke  in  the  front  windows,  whereupon  the  insiders  decamped 
through  the  back  windows.  Christian  furnished  his  arrested  men  a  car- 
riage, and  they  went  to  Pottsville  on  their  own  hook,  surrendered  them- 
selves, gave  bail,  and  were  not  tried.    Shields  (445): 

Q.  Do  you  k4)ow  whether  they  have  been  indicted  f — A.  I  do  npt  know.     (Three 
weeks  afterwards.) 
Q.  Has  there  been  any  preliminary  examination  T — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Q.  That  was  a  waiver  of  examination  f — A.  Just  for  the  occasion. 

In  the  mean  time  Krieger  had  taken  his  hand-cufifed  man  to  Squire 
Shoemaker's  office,  and  says  (450) : 

He  was  a  Polander,  and  I  took  a  Pole  with  me  to  interpret  for  him.  I  wanted  no 
more  of  the  crowd  along.  They  were  i»rctty  close  to  our  heels,  and  I  ordered  the  door 
locked  and  the  man  asslHtiof;  me  to  stay  at  the  door.  We  were  about  having  a  hear- 
ing when  ibey  tried  to  force  in  tliedoor ;  there  was  an  ironing-board  braced  up  against 
it,  and  stones  began  to  come  in  at  the  window.  I  heard  the  racket  outside  and  the 
threats. 

Q.  What  threats  did  vou  hear? — A.  I  could  not  understand ;  it  was  all  pretty  much 
Polish  talk. 

Bail  was  very  qnickly  a<;cepted,  and  Krieger  decamped  through  the 
back  window,  as  his  chief  had  done  at  Monaghan's. 

American  courts  are  open  to  the  people.  Star  chamber  secrecy  in 
preliminary  trials  is  nowhere  suffered.  But  these  company  thugs  take 
possession  of  the  squire's  office,  barricade  the  doors,  keep  an  incensed 
crowd  waiting  in  ignorance  of  what  trickery  is  being  executed,  till 
finally,  beginning  with  snow-balls  by  boys,  it  breaks  the  windows. 
There  is  many  a  town  outside  of  the  mining  regions  where,  in  addition 
to  the  windows,  some  heads  would  have  been  broken  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  tbe  meantime  the  train  has  brought  re-enforcements  to  the  com- 
pany x>olice,  and  fourteen  of  them  marched  through  the  principal  street, 
where  they  had  no  earthly  business,  and  where  their  presence  was 
likely  to  provoke  a  further  collision  with  an  excited  populace.  It  was 
night,  but  under  brilliant  electric  lights.  Two  of  the  town  policemen 
halted  the  company  squad  (p.  446) 

and  as  they  camo  to  a  halt,  each  man  had  his  hands  in  his  overcoat   pockets.     Then 
thoy  opened  out,  and  placed  two  revolvers  iu  my  mouth,  and  did  tbe  same  to  Mr.  Igo, 
and  said,  "Keep  back." 
Q,  Did  >'ou.havo  your  badge  in  full  view  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 


\sm 
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This  closed  Friday's  proceediogs,  during  which  not  a  shot  had  been 
fired  by  the  crowd,  and  night  settled  down  with  the  town  authorities 
overridden  by  seventy-five  company  i>olice,  its  streets  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  the  Beading  .train  rushing  up  with  more  thugs  and  a  full 
supply  of  Winchester  rifles  and  ammunition.  Whether  the  railway 
officials  had  instructed  their  police  to  provoke  a  disturbance,  or  whether 
these  police  did  so  on  their  own  motion,  is  immaterial.  They  were  the 
company's  agents,  and  it-is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  they 
must  have  known  that  such  actions  coukl  not  fail  to  incite  violence  in 
any  American  town.  If  they  did  not  act  under  orders  the  company 
would  have  discharged  them  for  such  culpable  stupidity. 

SATURDAY:  MAYOR  WILL  PRESERVE  ORDER. 

Saturday',  3  p.  m.  (454),  the  advisory  board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
were  in  session,  when  it  was  reported  that  a  crowd  was  gathering  below 
Kehley  Run  colliery,  which  is  operated  by  an  individual  and  not  by  the 
Heading.  The  board  ofifered  40  of  their  men  to  the  mayor  as  special 
police,  who  were  promptly  accepted.  The  mayor  had  notified  Christian 
that  he  would  preserve  order  in  the  town.  Just  before  quittingtime 
the  leaders  of  the  Knights  went  to  the  colliery,  where  they  were  halted 
by  the  company  police,  and  informed  the  latter  that  they  would  en- 
deavor to  control  the  crowd,  which  was  standing  800  yards  distant,  and 
to  which  they  returned. 

Christian  ostentatiously  starts  from  the  colliery  with  22  of  his  squad 
"  to  escort"  the  miners  (p.  432) : 

I  got  to  a  place  below  the  coUiery,  and  the  men  (miners)  instoad  of  coming  down, 
most  of  them  took  to  their  heels  when  they  saw  the  crowd.  They  took  a  different 
coarse  and  went  homo  on  their  own  hook. 

Tet,  he  continues  his  march.    Shields  (444) : 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  being  escorted  from  their  work  to  their  homes  f — A.  I  saw 
some  boys  come  from  their  worK,  and  they  were  let  go  by. 

CHearn,  one  of  the  mayor's  K.  of  L.  posse,  says  (454) : 

We  got  back  to  the  crowd  about  800  yardn  from  the  colliery,  which  was  strung 
along  the  railrood  track ;  and  the  company  police  started  for  the  middle  of  the  town! 
And  they  got  into  the  heart  of  the  crowd. 

Christian  says  the  only  two  men  they  were  escorting  had  by  this 
time  "got  out  of  sighf 

When  they  saw  they  could  not  get  any  further,  they  stopped  th(3re  about  a  minute 
or  two,  when  one  of  them  jumped  from  the  police  ranks  and  grabbed  a  uian  in  the 
crowd.  -As  soon  as  he  did  that  I  grabbed  him,  and  told  him  wo  cuuie  there  to  try  to 
get  the  mob  away  but  it  seems  he  vn\«  trying  to  raise  a  racket.  CbriHtian  jumped  to 
the  front  and  grabbed  me.  I  said  **All  right."  The  boys  were  liriug  suuw-bails,  but 
the  crowd  was  not.     1  said  we  would  try  to  crush  it. 

Christian  then  ordered  his  squad  to  retreat,  and  says : 

I  told  the  men  to  keep  close  together,  and  to  keep  cool,  and  not  to  fire  on  anybody 
without  I  told  them,  and  we  got  out  of  the  worst  of  the  crowd. 

t 

He  retreated  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  followed  by  the  crowd,  hooting 
and  throwing  snow-balls,  slate,  etc.    CHearn  (p.  455): 

They  touk  down  along  that  flat,  and  as  they  were  going  up  on  the  rise  up  to  the 
rj^Iroad  bridge  two  of  their  men  fell  and  one  of  th^m  shot  himself.  Thoy  went  along 
back  and  then  fired  three  or  four  bullets.  Of  course  there  were  a  few  shots  from  th«» 
other  side.     lu  all  about  twenty  sbdts  were  fired  by  the  company  police. 
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Christian,  an  interested  witness,  is  tbe  only  one  wbo  says  tbat  the 
crowd  fired  first,  atid  is  contradicted  by  all  the  others,  one  of  whom  was 
his  own  man.    O'Hearu  (p.  455) : 

Q.  When  these  company  police  fired  first  and  the  fellows  made  for  theiu,  was  tbat 
the  beginuiui;  of  the  riotf — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  shooting.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
shooting  at  tuat  time. 

Q.  The  crowd  did  not  fire  the  first  shot  T — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Krieger,  company  police  (p.  450) : 

Q.  Who  began  the  shooting  that  day  T — A.  I  do  no^  know  ;  I  can  not  say  who  began 
the  Hhooting,  but  I  know  it  was  pretty  hot  there.    They  got  pretty  close  to  us. 

Q^  In  your  Judgment  had  any  shots  been  fired  by  the  mob  before  you  returned  their 
fire  ? — A."  1  think  not. 

The  only  person  wounded  on  Saturday  was  a  comi^any  policeman 
wbo,  when  falling,  shot  himself  in  the  leg.  Tbat  night  the  company  po- 
lice  was  increased  to  125,  including  50  of  an  alleged  sheriii''s  posse,  and 
all  armed  with  Winchester  rifles  by  the  Reading  Kailroad  Company. 

THE  BAILBOAD  TROOPS. 

As  before  stated,  the  law  required  that  all  of  these  pretended  po- 
licemen should  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  governor  and 
be  sworn  in  before  the  recortler.  This  safeguard  to  the  people  and 
State  was  ruthlessly  shattered  by  the  company's  chief.    He  says  (436): 

Q.  Did  the  governor  appoint  all  these  policemen  T — A.  No,  sir ;  the  men  were  em- 
ploy e<l  by  me.  " 

Q.  You  commissioned  them,  then  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  commission  them. 

Q.  Did  you  swear  them  in  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  sworn  in  as  officers  of  the  State,  or  of  a  city,  or  of  anything  else  T-^ 
A.  Some  of  them  were,  by  the  recorder. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  men  were  sworn  in  T~A.  About  one-half  of  the^men  that 
we  liavo  here. 

Q.  And  the  other  half  were  not  sworn  int— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Simply  selected  and  detaUed  by  you  and  armed  by  you  to  do  this  work  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

The  power  to  enforce  law  is  alone  vested  in  the  State,  and  can  alone 
be  exercised  under  its  authority  by  the  sheriff  or  minor  civil  ofiiicers. 
In  this  case  the  company,  having  a  few  of  its  alleged  police  commis- 
sioned by  the  governor,  hires  what  other  men  it  pleases,  over  whom  the 
governor  has  no  check.  They  are  neither  duly  appointed  nor  sworn, 
and  have  no  more  authority  than  any  other  private  citizen  to  fire  on 
private  citizens.  The  dangerous  extent  to  which  this  flagrant  breach 
of  law  and  of  the  public  safety  may  be  carried  is  shown  by  a  dispatch 
of  the  general  manager  of  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company,  December 
28, 1887  (p.  81): 

I  have  seen  your  last  messai;o  to  Mr.  Sweigard,  j^enerai  superiut<endent,  indicating 
that  there  will  be  some  trouble  (kt  Shamokin),  and  I  have  just  i^iven  orders  through 
Mr.  Sweigard  to  have  the  coal  and  iron  police  sent  to  your  division  at  once,  and  I 
will  send  one  thousand  men  there,  if  necessary,  to  ]>rotect  the  iicw  men  you  put  on. 

A.  A.  McLeod. 

• 

Think  of  it!  General  Manager  McLeod  will  promptly  order  a  regi- 
ment of  these  hired  thugs,  not  commissioned  by  the  governor  but  armed 
with  Winchester  rifles,  and  just  as  well  with  (ratling  guns,  to  any  point 
tbat  his  military  genius  may  determine.  Yet  the  commander-in-chief 
of  Pennsylvania  troops  is  the  governor,  and  that  State  is  quite  compe- 
tent to  preserve  order.    General  MeLeod;  commanding  the  Reading  Rail- 
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'way  troops^  is  not  on  the  State  roster,  but  be  swings  his  force  at  pleasure. 
YoQi  committee  saw  the  military  train  at  Shenandoah,  in  which  the 
Beading  troops  ate  and  [^lept  with  the  Winchester  rifles  in  sight.  It 
could  be  moved  to  any  point  in  far  less  time  than  the  governor  could 
fomisb  a  company  of  militia. 

What  function  of  the  State  remains  for  this  corporation  to  usurp  f 
They  force  their  miners  into  idleness  by  withholding  railway  cars ;  they 
send  armed  thugs  to  Shenandoah  who  provoke  a  "  riot;"  they  "grab'' 
and  handcuff  men  standing  in  the  crowd,  and  when  one  esca}>es  fire  at 
him  aud  then  into  the  crowd,  wounding  five  persons;  they  seize  the 
ofQces  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  bar  the  doors,  and  without  commit- 
ment hurry  away  two  of  their  men  charged  with  murder  to  another 
town,  where  straw  bail  is  given ;  at  night,  when  halted  by  the  town  po- 
lice, they  put  cocked  revolvers  at  their  heads  and  make  them  "  stand 
back,'* 

The  next  day,  under  the  pretext  of  protecting  men  ^*  who  got  out  of 
sight,^  they  march  into  the  town  and  into  the  heart  of  the  crowd;  they 
jump  out  of  ranks  and  "  grab"  the  mayor's  special  posse ;  they  letreat 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  fire  upon  the  hooting  crowd ;  they  bring 
150  hired  men  to  the  place,  part  of  them  under  the  guise  of  a  sherift*'s 
posse,  arm  them  with  Winchesters,  and  establish  a  permanent  camp  in 
a  railway-train.  And  they  do  all  this,  under  the  pretext  of  law,  in  gross 
violation  of  the  law.  As  one  party  to  a  contest,  they  usurp  the  judi- 
cial and  police  functions  of  the  State  to  punish  the  other  party  and  to 
rescue  their  own  criminals  from  ^*  the  clutches  of  the  law." 

What  is  left  of  the  State's  functions  for  the  railroad  company  to 
usurp  t  If  such  powers  as  these  are  to  be  exercised  by  the  Corbin- 
Morgan  syndicate,  supplied  with  money  collected  by  the  millions  from 
the  people  in  the  shape  of  traffic  rates,  then  why  not  by  all  other  rail- 
ways! Why  not  abolish  Stat^  and  National  Governmentjs,  with  their 
armies  and  navies,  their  courts  and  constables,  and  formally  recognize 
the  practic4il  rule  of  this  plutocracy  t  Bnt  if  this  is  not  desirable,  then 
no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  wresting  from  these  corporations  the  fearfully 
dangerous  powers  which  they  have  seized  and  freely  exercise. 

We  have  detailed  this  alleged  "riot"  in  February,  over  which  Mr, 
Corbin's  heart  bled  like  a  leaky  roof  in  a  heavy  rain,  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  from  December  till  the  close  of  the  lockout  the  mining  popu- 
lation of  the  Schuylkill  region,  aggregating  over  100,000,  under  the 
pressure  of  ''their  necessities,"  obeyed  the  law  lar  more  universally 
than  many  other  communities  would  have  done  under  much  less  prov- 
ocation. 

THE  RBADINO  RAILROAD  LOCKOUT. 

A  "  strike  "  is  ^  refusal  of  the  men  to  work.  A  "  lockout"  is  a  refusal 
of  the  employer  to  let  the  men  work.  The  Lehigh  movement  was  a 
strike.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Schuylkill  miners  were  virtually  "  locked 
out"  prior  to  January  1  by  the  failure  of  the  railway  company  in  De- 
cember to  furnish  the  cars  needed  to  empty  the  breakers,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  men  from  working.  And  this  leads  to  what  is  wrongly  called 
the  railroad  strike.  It  also  wa«  virtually  a  lockout,  premeditated,  and 
adroitly  planned  to  force  the  men  to  strike. 

The  Beading  railway  system  contains  about  1,700  miles  of  road  and 
employs  about  15,000  men  in  various  capacities.  Like  all  corporations, 
it  aims  to  secure  the  largest  amount  of  work  by  the  fewest  hands  at  the 
lowest  wages.    During  many  years  of  virtual  bankruptcy  its  efforts  in 
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this  direction  were  systematic  and  snccessful.  As  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence, over  work,  under  pay,  and  tyranny  practiced  by  some  of  its 
officials,  forced  the  men  to  unite  for  niutnal  protection. 

For  many  years  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Beading  that  old 
hands  should  be  retained  and  promoted  if  competent.  When  the  Corbin 
management  took  charge  of  the  road  in  September,  1886,  numerous 
discharges  of  foremen  and  others  led  the  men  to  believe  that  it  was 
discriminating  against  the  old  employes,  and  especially  against  those 
who  were  active  in  labor  organizations.  John  L.  Lee,  National  Master- 
workman  of  Machinery  Constructors,  Knights  of  Labor,  aged  thirty- 
eight,  was  discharged  on  the  ground  of  being  ^incapacitated  from  o}d 
age"  (p.  20).    Similar  discharges  were  made  along  the  whole  line. 

A  convention  of  190  representatives  of  the  assemblies  was  held,  and 
a  thorough  organization  of  employes  effected.  Nearly  all  of  them  had 
joined  the  Knights  of  Labor  during  the  year  1886.  There  were  about 
50,  local  assemblies,  exclusively  confined  to  employes  of  the  Beading 
Iliiil  way.  A  convenient  number  of  these  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  district  assembly,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  the  general  order. 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  COMPANY  AND  LABOR  ORGANIZATION. 

December  28, 1886,  a  strike  of  3,000  men  at  Richmond  was  compro- 
mised upon  the  terms  of  a  written  agreement  between  Gen.  Supt. 
S weigard  and  a  committee  of  the  order  (288).  The  causes  of  this  strike 
were  numerous;  mainly  inadequate  pay,  the  discharge  of  men  unjustly 
without  ^  hearing,  working  overtime  without  pay,  partiality  in  the 
promotion  of  equally  competent  men,  and  "  black-listing.'^  These  and 
other  questions  were  satisfactorily  settled.  /  Item  16  provided  'Hhat  the 
company  will  at  all  times  receive  a  couyoittee  of  its  own  employ^  to 
adjust  any  differences,  and  in  the  event  of  said  committee  not  being 
able  to  come  to  an  agreement  the  company  will  not  object  to  see  a  com- 
mittee of  arbitration  composed  of  Knights  of  Labor." 

Accordingly  the  men  formed  a  permanent  committee,  called  the  ex- 
ecutive board,  consisting  of  John  L.  Lee,  chairman,  Joseph  P.  Cahill, 
secretary,  and  one  meml^r  of  the  local  assembly  in  which  a  grievance 
might  arise.  It  was  their  duty  to  negotiate  such  matters  with  the  com- 
l)any,  and  they  had  final  power  to  act.  These  men  were  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employes  in  exactly  the  same  sense  that  Mr.  Corbin 
rciiresented  the  company.  The  agreement  was  formally  made  by  the 
company  in  consideration  that  the  strike  should  stop,  and  for  many 
months  it  was  cordially  executed  by  both  parties,  Sweigard  saying 
that  "it  worked  nicely.''  The  evident  purpose  of  the  lK>ard  was  to 
maintain  such  friendly  relations  with  the  company^  and  to  secure  such 
adjustments  of  the  various  difficulties  that  must  always  occur  in  rail- 
way service,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  strike. 

NECESSITY  FOR  ORGANIZATION  BY  RAILROAD  EMPLOYES. 

The  character  of  some  of  the  grievances  presented  by  the  board  will 
show  the  necessity  for  organization  by  the  men  and  the  conservatism 
of  their  spirit.  (339)  William  Dotts,  dispatcher,  had  supervision  of 
the  men  and  regulation  of  trains.  By  an  explosion,  one  Bank  was 
blown  50  feet  in  the  air.  The  body  fell  near  Dotts  and  was  taken  to 
the  round-house,  liauk's  son  went  to  the  round-house,  sent  for  an  un- 
dertaker, but  in  the  excitement  failed  to  report  himself  as  off  duty  while 
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att^ending  the  funeral,  for  which  Dotts  suspended  him  without  pay  for 
one  month. 

It  tM3etiied  DottH  had  personal  malice  agaiast  tho  family.  Rauk'8  brother  had  both 
le{;9  cot  oflf.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  company^  that  in  such  cases  two  men  would  *;o  with 
the  person  to  the  hospital.  The  brother  died  on  the  ground,  and  young  Rank  was 
(locked  by  Dotts  for  the  half  hour  he  was  off. 

The  board  examined  one  hundfed  and  thirty-five  witnesses  in  tho 
Dotts  case,  tho  company  being  represented  by  its  chief  detective.  The 
evidence  was  subraitt<id  to  Superintendent  Sweigard,  who  upon  it  re- 
moved Dotts,  but  sent  him  to  another  station  on  the  road. 

At  Auburn  men  were  being  discharged  by  some  officials  in  personal 
spite.    The  company  investigated  the  case  and  reinstated  the  men. 

Oswald  and  Hummel  refused  to  brake  a  train  because  the  engineer 
was  not  a  Knight  of  Labor,  and  were  discharged  (341).  Tlie  Board 
sustained  the  action  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Sweigard  was  Very  well  pleased  with  onr  course  in  the  mutter,  and  said,  "I  will 
now  snspeud  these  men  three  months,  and  ihen  re-instate  them.  Will  that  l»o  Katis- 
factoryf "  **  Yes,  we  conld  not  ask  any  more." 

Then  came  the  Sunday  question.  Our  men  were  working  on  acronnt  of  tho  Lehigh 
strike  [which  caused  extra  traffic  from  the  Schuylkill  mines]  on  an  average  HO  hours 
continuously  without  i*est  or  sleep.  They  had  to  catch  sh^op  in  their  caltoose,  and  a 
meal  where  they  conld.  They  wanted  to  make  every  dollar  that  possihiy  could  bo 
made  out  of  the  Lehigh  strike  for  the  company.  After  working  four  m<inths  in  that 
condition  we  maile  a  grievance,  and  Decembers,  18K7,  had  to  ask  tho  company  to  do 
away  entirely  with  Sunday  work;  that  was  aM  we  asked.  We  were  led  to  believe 
they  would  do  so  and  hire  more  men. ' 

At  the  request  of  the  company  the  inatti>r  w.as  postponed  until  January  1,  1888 
[when  the  coal  rush  was  over  and  the  lock-out  duo]  (:M3). 

A  law'  of  Pennsylvania  requires  that  employes  shall  be  paid  semi 
monthly,  and  the  Board  asked  the  comi)any  to  obey  the  law. 

Mr.  McLood,  general  manager,  asked  us  as  a  personal  favor  to  drop  that  question 
entirely;  that  the  company  was^about  getting  on  it-s  feet  and  were  doing  all  they 
jMiSKibly  could.    We  took  a  vote  when  in  convention,  and  deeidtnl  not  to  ju'eHH  the  case. 

(343.)  Our  men  were  working  on  an  average  thirty-six  hours,  and  would  only  re- 
ceive one  day's  pay.  The  company  agreed  Ihat  twelve  hours'  work,  should  constitute 
a  day,  and  to  pay  for  overtime. 

THE  AGREEMENT  BENEFICIAL  TO  THE  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

This  a<^reenient,  officially  signctl,  was  a  contract  in  every  sense  of  the 
wonl,  which  the  company  was  in  honor  bound  not  to  *'  violate,"  and 
which  it  confirmed  by  uniform  observance  for  a  yciii-.  The  proposition 
that  15,000  American  workmen,  though  wearing  overalls,  are  to  have 
no  channel  through  which  to  enter  the  august  presence  of  their  real 
employers,  the  management,  is  an  intensity  of  snobbery  only  suited  to 
a  monarchy  and  insufferable  by  a  republic.  Employes  pos.s<\ss  rights 
which  employers  are  bound  to  respect,  and  they  also  possess  the  power 
to  enforce  those  rights.  However  distasteful  these  truths  may  be  to 
arrogant  railway  officials,  nevertheless  they  are  existing  and  vivid  facts, 
which  may  at  any  hour  affect  commerce  and  jeopardize  charters. 

This  compact  was  reasonable  and  judicious.  By  it,  vvlicnever  troubles 
should  arise  among  employ6s  which  otherwise  might  endanger  a  strike, 
both  the  company  and  the  men  had  bound  themselves  to  deal  with  such 
contingencies  through  this  board,  and  in  the  event  of  disagreement,  to 
hear  the  advice  of  disinterested  parties. 

There  was  no  attempt  by  the  men  ''to  run"  tlie  company.  Each  of 
the  grievances  which  they  submitted  came  wholly  within  the  conceded 
relation  of  an  employ^  to  an  employer.  Protecting  Rank  against  the 
brutality  of  Dotts  is  a  very  different  thing  from  interfering  with  the 
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true  da  ties  of  a  railroad  president.  The  Dott  spirit  is  far  more  preva- 
lent among  railway  officials  than  are  ^'hot-heads"  among  employes* 
Generally,  the  former  produces  the  latter.  And  a  notable  feature  in 
the  practical  workipg  of  the  agreement,  as  clearly  shown  by  all  the  evi- 
dence, was  the  uniform  support  which  these  15,000  men  gave  to  the  ac- 
tion of  their  board.  They  nyt  only  kept  plighted  faith,  but  evinced  a 
self  control  and  conservatism  in  glaising  Contrast  with  the  ^^  wars"  of 
railway  companies  upon  each  other. 

The  arrangement  was  not  only  beneficial  to  the  company,  but  satis- 
factory to  all  parties.  Mr.  Corbin  repeatedly  met  committees  of  the 
employes.    He  says  (73):  ^    ' 

I  met  a  committee  representing  the  various  departments  of  the  Reading  Railway. 
They  came  very  often  to  onr  ofiice  during  the  last  twelve  months.  Every  now  and 
then  we  had  some  trouble  to  talk  over,  and  I  always  met  them  when  I  was  alile  to  do 
so,  and  when  I  conld  not  somebody  eliie  saw  them. 

Cahill(333): 

Everything  was  working  harmoniously.  This  board  was  well  qualified  for  adjust- 
ing the  grievances,  and  the  company,  we  thought,  was  well  satisfied  that  we  worked 
for  their  interest  as  well  as  our  own  ;  in  fact,  we  were  in  duty  bound  to  do  it.  All 
the  officials  of  the  company  gave  our  board  courage.  They  said  time  and  time  again 
that  as  long  as  they  had  such  men  upon  the  board  there  would  be  no  trouble. 

BAILBOAD  £MPLOY]gS  AID  THE  LEHIGH  MINS&8. 

The  men  held  conventions  every  few  weeks,  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  local  assemblies.  One  met  at  Shamokin  in  September,  shortly 
after  the  Lehigh  strike.  As  they  \iewed  the  situation,  the  demand  of 
the  miners  in  the  two  regions  had  been  willingly  and  permanently  con- 
ceded by  the  Beading  in  its  advance  of  wages  8  per  cent,  to  the  Schuyl- 
kill miners,  so  that  the  strategic  point  was  that  of  assisting  the  Lehigh 
miners  to  obtain  the  same  wages.  Accordingly  the  convention  resolved 
to  give  the  Lehigh  men  all  the  moral  and  financial  aid  which  the  organ- 
ization could  command.  Each  of  the  railway  employes  contribute<l 
one  day's  wages  for  the  support  of  tiie  Lehigh  miners,  and  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Lee  and  Gahill,  was  appointed  to  distribute  this  fund* 

The  men  believed  that  this  action  had  the  approval  of  the  Reading 
authorities.    Cahill  says  (345) : 

Q.  Now  I  wish  to  know  if,  when  you  passed  this  resolution  at  Shamokin,  yon  be 
lieved  that  you  would  have  the  support  of  the  railroa^l  officials  and  had  their  tacit 
approval  of  itf — A.  Yes;  from  the  fact  that  our  couversations  with  the  different 
officials  had  led  ns  to  believe  that  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company  were  bitter 
enemies  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  And  from  that  fact,  and  what  Mr.  Sweigard  had  told  yon,  you  believed  that  the 
compauy  would  uot  be  dissatisfied  with  your  takiug  that  action  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(348)  Q.  You  say  Mr.  Sweigard  had  made  the  agreement  not  to  carry  coal  to  the 
Lehigh  consumers? — A.  He  made  no  agreement  but  a  verbal  agreement ;  an  agree- 
ment made  verbally. 

Q.  Did  yon  understand  Mr.  Sweigard  had  any  authority  to  make  an  agreement  of 
that  kind  f — A.  As  general  superintendent  of  the  railroad  company ;  yes,  sir. 

Lee  (p.  22): 

In  September  I  told  Mr.  Sweigard  that  I  would  go  back  to  work,  and  he  told  me  I 
ha<l  better  stay  where  I  was.  He  said,  "  You  are  doing  more  for  the  Reading  Railroad 
Compauy  in  assisting  the  Lehigh  strikers  than  twenty-five  machinists  can  do  in  the 
shop.  This  strike  (Lehigh)  is  a  benefit  to  the  Reading  Railroad  Company,  but  we  do 
not  want  the  public  to  know  it." 

Cahill  (p.  337) : 

We  had  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Sweigard  that  he  would  not  ask  onr  men  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  jeopardize  the  interests  of  the  Lfhigh  minors  in  bringing  the 
Lehigh  operators  to  ])ay  the  «a  1110  baxis  as  tho  Kcadinj^  Compaiiy  was  paying.  Ho 
never  Ba'id  anything  to  our  men  to  the  contrary  up  to  the  day  ut  the  wtiike. 
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Beyond  all  doubt  the  meu  believed  that  their  efforts  to  aid  the  Lehigh 
miners  were  approved  by  the  Keading  authorities;  that  the  Beadiug 
desired  to  force  the  Lehigh  operators  to  pay  the  same  wages  to  miners 
which  it  was  paying;  and  that  repeated  iissurances  by  itis  responsible 
officers  fully  justiHed  them  in  so  believing. 

In  November,  although  the  (•x)mpany  was  mining  a  larger  amount  of 
coal  than  ever  before,  the  grealrr  part  of  the  product  was  diverted  from 
the  usual  route  through  Richmond.  Lee  directed  Cahill  to  investigate 
the  matter.  At  Shamokin  are  cbutes  for  loading  coal  intended  for  the 
western  traiie  only  into  boxcai*s.  Ti<le  water  coal  goes  directly'  from 
the  mines  without  reloading.  Cahill  (334):  "Previous  to  the  Lehigh 
strike  it  was  never  known  for  tide- water  coal  to  be  dumped  at  Shamokin." 
He  ascertained  "that  after  the  coal  was  dumped  our  cars  returned  to 
the  difierent  collieries,  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
boxcars  and  high  sides  were  reloaded  from  the  chutes  and  switched  off 
on  the  Pennsylvania  tracks.  Port  Richmond  at  that  time  had  only  one- 
third  of  the  proper  amount  of  cars." 

The  inference  was  irresistible  that  the  Reading  Company,  in  spite  of 
the  statement  of  its  officials,  was  secretly  aiding  the  Jjehigh  operators 
by  suppl^'iug  them  Schuylkill  coal  with  which  to  fill  their  orders.  That 
the  traffic  was  thus  diverted  is  shown  b^'  the  subsequent  returns  (259), 
which  were  as  follows: 


Ifooth. 


Jiily 

Aagnat 

September. 

Ut'tober 

Kovember . 


Port 
Richmond. 


Ton*. 

152,000 

170,000 

174.000 

l:)  4,000 

109,000 


other 
poinUi. 


Ton*. 
365,000 

474.000 
4'i8. 0(H) 
4X5,  000 
507,000 


Thereupon,  a  convention  assembled  at  Pottsville  November  22,  repre- 
senting the  miners*  organizations  of  the  two  regions  as  well  as  the  Read- 
ing railway  men.  The  Lehigh  miners  had  now  been  out  ten  weeks,  and 
their  ability  to  maintain  the  strike  was  largely  created  by  the  contri- 
butions of  the  Schuylkill  miners  and  railway  men.  The  Lehigh  opera- 
tors were  seemingly  losing  their  usual  trade  and  suff'eriug  accordingly. 
Apparently  the  Reading  was  taking  most  of  this  trade,  and  if  so  it  had 
a  future  as  well  as  present  interest  in  executing  the  policy  of  aiding 
the  Lehigh  miners,  as  stated  by  its  officials.  Were  this  reaily  the  case 
the  Lehigh  strike  would  be  won  by  the  men.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Beading  were  co-operating  with  the  Lehigh  operators,  and  furnishing 
them  Schuylkill  coal  with  which  to  supply  onlers  and  retain  their  trade, 
the  Lehigh  men  would  be  starved  into  snbmission.  This  was  the  chief 
question  del>ated  by  the  Pottsville  convention  (334): 

That  the  Ruadhij;  Railroad  Company  wan  Bupplyinp:  the  Lehigh  operatore  and  con- 
Rnmeni  with  coal,  in  facti^of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sweigard  had  aHHiired  us  that  ho  would 
not  iMk  our  nien  to  do  anything  that  would  jeopardize  the  Lehigh  niinerH  in  brinj^ing 
the  Lehigh  operatotH  to  the  same  wages  it  was  paying. 

Ten  car-loads  of  coal  from  the  Lehigh  region  came  over  the  Reading 
to  Bridgeport,  consigned  to  Norristown,  and  the  njen  refused  to  move 
them,  acting  under  the  Shamokin  resolution.  Sweigard  telegraphed 
for  Cahill  (335),  and  said  : 

The  men  have  got  can*  tied  np  at  Bridgeport.  I  want  yon  to  go  up  and  move 
those  cars.  I  aske<l  hira  if  it  was  Lehigh  coal.  Pie  slMd,  *'No  ;  you  do  not  think  I 
wonld  do  anything  that  would  jeopardize  the  interest  of  the  men  ;  I  am  a  working- 
maQ  myself.'' 

H,  Eep.  4147 8 


^ 
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Lee  (21 ): 

Mr.  €^»rbin  called  the  execative  lioard  to  him,  and  aaid  if  tiie  ooal  was  not  moved 
that  the  compauy  would  be  vioIatiDg  the  law.  He  said  tbey  were  common  carrierB, 
and  it  waa  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  State.  I  told  him  if  snch  was  the  ease  that 
the  men  had  no  dedre  to  do  anything  that  would  violate  the  law. 

The  men  immediately  moved  the  coal  upon  aficeitaining  that  it  was 
a  violation  of  the  law,  and  did  so  by  the  order  of  the  board. 

Mr.Corbin  ha<l  come  over  from  New  York  to  meet  a  committee  relative 
to  the  Lehigh  strike.  He^  declined  to  see  a  committee  that  had  been 
api>ointed  by  the  Pottsville  convention,  as  it  represented  the  Lehigh 
miners,  bnt  met  one  composed  of  the  Heading  Railway  men  only.  Mr. 
HcLeod,  Kaercher,  and  Keim  were  also  present    Lee  says  fp.  23) : 

After  we  had  decided  to  move  the  coal  wc  asked  Mr.  Corbin  if  he  woold  exert  his 
influence  to  try  and  bring  aboat  a  settlement  between  the  Lehigh  operators  and 
minera  He  told  om  he  did  not  see  why  the  Lehigh  operators  would  not  settle  it ;  it 
was  a  question  of  8  per  cent.  He  was  paying  8  per  cent.,  and  they  could  afford  to 
pay  it;  that  he  was  a  business  man,  ;ind  wanted  to  make  money,  and  he  wanted  to 
make  that  money  out  of  the  public.  He  would  like  to  pay  the  men  high  wages  if 
the  company  would  lose  nothing  by  it,  becanse  when  coal  would  advance  the  men 
would  get  Ijetter  pay  and  the  public  would  have  to  foot  the  expense. 

Mr.  McLeod  thoaght  of  making  an  advance  of  coal,  but  the  commit- 
tee advised  against  it. 
Some  days  after  Lee  called  on  Sweigard. 

Mr.  Corbin  did  not  want  to  1>e  known  as  a  party  to  the  pnblic.  He  advised  that  a 
committee  should  wait  upon  Mr.  Cbilds  and  others.     [It  did.] 

In  cii^ht  or  ten  days  after  that  Mr.  Corbin  sent  for  Mr.  Sharkey,  president  of  the 
Hhamokin  convention,  and  told  him  that  he  believed  that  a  settlement  could  be 
effected,  as  he  was  working  with  Mr.  Maxwell,  receiver  of  the  Jersey  Central,  and  hail 
prepared  some  figures,  and  tbero  w\'w  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Harris,  president  of  the  Le- 
high Coal  Alliance,  would  agree  by  the  first  of  the  year,  and  the  work  would  go  on. 

All  of  this  was  subsequent  to  the  Pottsville  convention,  and  strength- 
eueil  the  belief  of  the  lieading  men  that  their  course  as  to  the  Lehigh 
miners  was  approved  by  the  company.  On  Thanksgiving  day  they 
were  confident  of  victory.    Gahill  says : 

Everything  was  working  systematically.  We  had  the  strike  virtually  won  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  at  that  time. 

The  agreement  was  kept  by  the  company;  the  board  was  fully  recog- 
nized as  the  represenf ative  of  the  employes ;  Mr.  CJorbin,  as  they  under- 
stood, was  quietly  supporting  their  course  toward  the  Lehigh  strikers; 
they  refrained  from  doing  anything  that  might  place  the  company  iu 
the  |K>8ition  of  violating  law ;  the  unusually  large  tonnage  was  handled 
promptly,  the  men  working  over-time  .and  with  a  vim;  and  the  best  of 
relations  apparently  existed  between  the  management  and  its  fifteen 
thousand  employes  until  near  Christmas. 

MB.  OOBBIN'S  ENVIBONMENT. 

Mr.  Corbin  was  in  absolute  command  of  the  Reading  railway  and 
coal  companies.  His  will  was  supreme  and  his  orders  final.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Heading,  he  was  an  executive  otticer  of  the  Morgan  syndicate 
in  its  known  relations  to  the  Jersey  Central,  and  in  its  unknown  rela- 
tions to  other  anthracite  roads.  The  Ist  of  January  was  at  hand,  when 
the  syndicate  would  take  possession  of  the  Eeading,  and  when  a  new 
year  of  anthracite  business  would  open.  In  what  position  did  he  find 
himselft 

The  closing  year  had  fulfilled  his  expectations.  The  sch<^me  of  re- 
organization had  been   executed,  and  the  stockholders  had  donated 
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♦  12,000,000.  The  apparoni  losses  in  1886  had  been  converted  into  won- 
derful profits,  the  coal  company  alone  making  an  apparent  change  of 
$2,500,000.  The  coal  tonnage  (p.  259),  which,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  was  from  500,000  to  650,000  tons  a  month,  became  in  August 
763,000  tons;  September, 714,000;  October,  768,000;  November,  780,000, 
aggregating  more  than  3,000,000  of  tons  under  the  8  per  cent,  advanced 
wages  to  miners.  The  forthcoming  report,  with  which  the  $100,000,000 
loan  was  to  bo  floated,  would  be  as  bright  as  a  rainbow.  But  after  the 
report  ha<l  been  issued  and  the  loan  [)laccd,  the  immediate  necessity 
for  rose-tints  would  have  passed. 

Besides,  on  the  supposition  that  a  virtual  combination  of  the  aiithra- 
citxi  roads  existed,  as  to  which  your  committee  have  not  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  the  Beading  bad  fully  supplied,  if  not  exceeded,  its  allotted 
tonnage,  in  which  case  the  time  had  come  when  it  must  reduce  the  out- 
put. A  total  suspension  of  mining  was  less  expensive  than  working 
half  time.  When  no  coal  is  mined  no  royalty  is  paid,  and  the  $600,000 
to  $800,000  otherwise  paid  for  wages  remain  in  the  company'.s  treasury. 

Furthermore,  neither  the  Reading  nor  the  syndicate  could  aflord  to 
permit  the  Lehigh  miners  to  succeed.  That  result  would  make  a  per- 
manent advance  in  the  wages  of  both  regions,  aggregating  many  mill- 
ions a  year,  which  now  the  earner  takes  as  freight  rates.  Such  result 
would  lessen  earnings  and  have  a  bad  effect  on  railway  securities. 

And  back  of  this  lay  another  question  of  even  greater  importance 
to  railways  and  Wall  street,  namely,  a  con  test  between  organized  hibor 
and  organized  capital.  This  issue  had  been  squarely  joined.  For  four 
months  the  Lehigh  miners,  contrary  to  exi)ectation,  had  not  been 
starved  into  obedience.  But  unless  they  were  conquered  the  Reading 
must  not  only  continue  to  pay  the  8  per  cent,  advance,  but  must  suffer  a 
great  organization  of  labor  to  acquire  that  strength  and  permanent 
lM)wer  which  victory  would  assure.  Such  a  result  would  ultimately 
dama.ge  railway  securities  beyond  measure,  and  the  investments  of  the 
bankers  who  gamble  in  them. 

Apart  from  his  owji  large  holdings,  Mr.  Corbin,  both  as  president  of 
the  Reading  and  as  an  executive  officer  of  the  syndicjite,  with  the  vast 
influence  behind  it,  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  ulti- 
mately, by  a  lockout  of  the  Schuylkill  miners. 

Their  demand  in  August  had  been  made  at  a  time  when  Reading 
must  show  a  large  business,  and  he  yielded  to  it  on  the  best  obtaini^ble 
terms.  But  that  emergency  had  passed.  The  company  had  be^n  tiled 
over  thci^nancial  reefs  and  cast  loose  from  the  chains  of  tlie  court.  The 
termination  of  the  receivership  had  been  made  the  pretext  to  the 
miners  for  not  extending  their  agreement  beyond  January,  and,  as  al- 
ready shown,  he  not  only  proposed  to  end  it  then,  but  to  do  so  with 
such  a  brilliant  display  of  honor  and  generosity  as  would  win  the  plaml- 
its  of  the  public  as  against  the  alleged  trickery  of  labor  organizations. 

But  of  course  the  22,000  miners  wouhl  thereupon  quit  work,  and 
by  so  doing  would  reduce  the  anthracite  traffic  six-sevenths.  During 
the  fall  the  railway  force  had  been  extended  and  ddven  to  the  utmost. 
Such  a  stoppage  of  coal  would  make  expedient  a  reduction  of  this  rail- 
way force  to  one-seventh.  The  Reading  employes  were  sui>i)lying  the 
sinews  of  war  to  the  Lehigh  mine.'^s,  and  that  must  cease.  Should  the 
railway  men  strike,  and  especially  should  they  commit  violence,  the 
company  would  be  placed  in  the  position  of  a  martyr  and  law  enforcer. 
I'he  labor  organization  must  be  broken  among  the  railroad  employes 
as  well  as  among  the  minors.  Subsequent  events  conlirm  the  opinion 
of  your  committee  that  this  was  practically  the  situation. 
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LEHIGH  OPERATORS  AND  BEADING  COAL. 

lion.  Eckley  B.  Coxe  is  one  of  the  prominent  Lehi|;h  operators,  wbo 
not  only  does  a  large  mining  business  but  buys  heavily  from  other  op- 
erators. After  the  L^igh  strike  he  was  doing  nothing  (591)  ''  as  far  as 
mining  is  concerned." 

We  also  had  a  selling  depart oieiit  to  pay,  wbich  extends  over  a  large  part  of  the 
United  States.  We  tried  to  reduce  its  expenses  by  bnying  and  selling  and  trading  in 
coal. 

(621)  One-third  of  onr  capital  is  inyested  in  the  selling  business,  in  boatu,  docks, 
and  money  to  keep  the  stock  np,  and  all  that.  Now  a  great  many  operators,  if 
tboy  bad  only  50,000  or  100,000  tons  of  coal  to  sell,  oonld  not  sell  it  V/est 

Q.  How  do  yon  manage  it? — ^A.  We  buy  from  people  who  do  not  have  a  selling  de- 
part mebt. 

(584)  The  Western  farmer  does  not  bny  coal  until  he  has  got  his  harvest  in  ;  bo 
then  hauls  grain  to  the  elevator  and  buys  a  load  of  coal.  The  car  that  takes  his  graiti 
to  Chicago  brings  back  a  load  of  coal  to  the  elevator.  The  vessel  that  takes  the  grain 
to  Buffalo  brings  a  load  of  coal  from  Buffalo ;  the  box-car  that  takes  coal  to  Buffalo 
from  the  mines  may  be  loaded  with  grain  to  Now  York  and  Philadelphia  or  to  our 
own  mines.  The  farmer  out  West  practically  buys  his  coal  almost  exclnsively  in  the 
months  of  August,  September,  Octobpr,  and  November. 

But  we  can  not  furnish  all  the  coal  needed  then,  and  the  consequence  is  we  are 
obliged  to  pile  up  at'Chicago,  Dulutb,  Milwaukee,  and  other  shipping  points  a  hkrge 
amount  of  coal,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  value 'piled  up, 
because  we  know  when  the  farmer  begins  to  move  his  grain  he  will  want  the  coal. 
We  expect  to  pile  up  f:i0O,o0o  or  ^00,000  worth  of  coal  at  the  receiving  points  for  the 
supply  of  the  grain-producing  consumer.    Lake  navigation  closes  in  November. 

We  shipped  a  great  deal  of  coal  to  Minneapolis  last  year.  It  went  to  Buffalo  by 
rail,  from  there  by  water  to  Dniuth,  and  thence  by  rail.  Coal  for  Kansas  generally 
goes  to  Chicago,  and  in  resbipped  by  rail. 

(606)  Wf  buy  and  sell  a  great  deal  of  coal,  and  being  about  out  of  business  as  opeia- 
tors  in  consequence  of  the  Lehigh  strike,  we  purchased  from  the  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  and  other  parties  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  tous  of  coal. 

WAS  IT  A  PUT-UP  job! 

This  evidence,  corroborated  by  that  of  Mr.  Corbin  that  they  sold  coal 
to  any  one  who  would  buy  it.  supplies  an  important  link.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  could  not  have  been  handled  in  a  w^ek.  Mr.  Coxe  and 
other  Lehigh  operators  possessing  facilities  for  selling  coal  were  constant 
buyers  fiom  the  Readitig  during  the  Lehigh  strike,  as  they  had  a  right  to 
be,  and  daring  these  many  weeks  there  was  no  trouble  about  its  delivery 
to  them.  The  Heading  Company,  by  its  own  boats  and  barges,  deliv- 
ered the  coal  in  New  York  Harbor  jnst  as  it  had  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing. 

About  December  10  Mr.  Coxe  sent  one  of  his  own  barges  to  Eliza- 
bethport.  It  lay  there  two  weeks.  Some  of  the  men  declined  to  load 
it,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  company's  boats, 
and  believing  (20)  that  the  company  was  assisting  Coxe  in  filling  orders 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  Lehigh  miners.    Mr.  Corbin  says  (113) : 

I  think  thoj  did  say  that  if  it  had  been  our  boat  they  would  have  loaded  it.  I 
think  they  reuised  because  that  was  a  boat  owned  by  Coxe  Brothers,  and  they  would 
not  load  our  coal  into  it. 

Here  was  a  case  precisely  similar  to  that  at  Bridgeport,  in  which  Mr. 
Corbin  had  called  the  board  to  him,  and  in  which  the  men  had  promptly 
moved  the  coal.  Mr.  Coxe  had  not  sent  his  boats  for  previous  pur- 
chases, and  now  sends  one  for  400  tons  of  coal.  For  days  it  lies  there 
after  the  refusal  to  load  it,  and  the  men  believed  that  the  company  did 
not  want  them  to  load  it.    Cahill  says  (337): 

Wo  believed  the  company  would  not  ask  our  men  to  do  it.  * 

Q.  Then  in  the  Elizabethport  case  you  rested  on  the  assent  which  yon  supposed 
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you  had  received  firom  Mr.  Sweigard  to  interfere  with  the  delivery  of  coal  for  Lehigh 
operators  T — A.  Tea,  sir.  (349.)  Had  ho  stated  to  our  heard  that  he  intended  to  load 
this  barge  and  expected  any  troahle  about  loading  it  we  certainly  woold  have  gone 
there. 

The  men  would  have  loaded  the  boat.  If  the  company  did  not  want 
a  strike  it  could  easily,  during  these  two  weeks,  have  advised  the  board 
of  its  intention  to  load  the  bcirge. 

Mr.  Coxe  (606) : 

We  purchased  among  other  things  400  tons  o£  broken  coal  from  the  Readinjr  Com- 
pany, and  we  sent  our  boat  to  Elizabethport  for  the  coal,  as  it  was  to  be  delivered 
f.  o.  b.  When  the  boat  got  there  they  telephoned  up  that  the  men  would  not  load 
the  boat,  and  to  send  another.  We  sent  word  back  that  we  bonght  the  coal  and  t>eu  t 
our  boat  for  it  and  wanted  it  loaded.  They  then  ofifered  to  deliver  the  coal  to  us  in 
their  own  boats  at  any  point  in  New  York  Harbor  we  wished  at  25  cents  a  ton  frcighr. 
That  we  declined.  We  notified  them  through  counsel  that  we  would  apply  to  the 
court  for  a  mandamos  to  compel  the  company  to  load  that  boat.  They  tlien  offered  to 
deliver  cocUfree  at  any  point  we  wanted.    We  declined  that,  and  they  decliued  to  load  i  ( . 

Then  we  made  appucation  to  the  court  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Judge  sai<l  they 
were  goin^  oat  of  the  hands  of  receivers  l^fore  the  motion  could  be  heard,  and  he 
would  not  give  a  mandamus.  The  day  we  applied  to  the  court  they  onlerod  the  uieu 
to  load  the  boat,  and  the  men  declined.  [This  was  Thursday,  December  2'J.]  I  may 
say  the  offer  was  a  mere  accident  on  our  part.  Many  people  thought  we  ha<}  set  it 
np,  but  it  was  a  mere  accident.  When  they  refused  to  load  the  boat,  we  dctcrmiued 
to  know  whether  our  boats  could  transact  business  or  not. 

Either  this  matter  was  understood  between  Mr.  Coxe  and  the  Head- 
iog  or  it  was  not.  If  it  was,  then  it  happened  very  opportnuely  for  the 
B^tding's  pnrpose  in  case  it  wished  to  force  a  strike.  If  it  was  not, 
then  the  strike  conld  have  been  certainly  avoided  by  an  intimation  to 
the  board  that  the  company,  after  allowing  the  boat  to  lie  unloaded  for 
two  weeks,  had  changed  its  policy. 

The  difficulty  in  Mr.  Goxe's  position  is  that  of  refusing  to  accept 
the  offer  of  Reading  to  deliver  the  coal  at  any  point  without  charge. 
Why  should  he  insist  upon  incurring  the  expense  of  running  his  own 
boats  when  the  company  would  run  theirs  for  nothing  t    He  says : 

Because  we  have  many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  boats  in  New  York  Harbor 
They  are  under  United  States  registry,  and  we  wanted  to  find  out  whether  they  would 
have  to  be  broken  up  or  whether  they  conld  go  anywhere  and  be  loaded. 

He  also  says  that  this  400  tons  of  coal  ^^  was  bought  and  sold  to  make 
a  commission;  that  is  all."  It  is  singular  that  he  had  not  previously, 
when  purchasing  so  largely,  sent  his  own  boats  and  at  that  time 
tested  the  danger  of  "  having  to  break  them  up.'' 

Taking  Mr.  Corbin's  theory  that  his  miners  had  contracted  to  return 
to  the  $2.50  basis  on  January  1,  unless  the  Lehigh  strike  was  sooner 
settled,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  an  interest  in  deferring  its  settlement 
until  after  January  I,  and  then  an  interest  in  aiding  the  Lehigh  opera- 
tors to  conquer  their  miners.  And  on  the  supposition  that  there  was 
no  collusion  between  Coxe  and  Corbiu,  as  to  this  barge  matter,  the 
judicial  proceedings  can  be  accounted  for  in  the  desire  of  the  former  to 
make  trouble  for  the  latter  among  the  railway  men.  But  this  theory  is 
overthrown  by  the  public  announcement  of  Corbin,  about  the  middle 
of  December,  that  after  January  he  would  not  pay  the  8  per  cent,  ad- 
vance; the  effect  of  which  upon  the  Lehigh  strike  Coxe  very  well  knew. 

Were  it  not  for  his  positive  denial  we  would  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  the  whole  barge  business,  in  itself  a  matter  of  small  importance 
to  Coxe,  who  for  weeks  had  been  buying  heavily  from  the  Beading, 
was  understood  between  the  parties.  But  if  it  were  not,  then  the  Bead- 
ing could  easily  have  avoided  all  trouble  with  its  men. 
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This  mine  was  ready  for  oxplosiou  December  22.  Elizabethport  was 
the  shipping  point  of  Beading  coal  for  the  New  York  Harbor  trade. 
Closing  it  would  close  the  chief  oatlet,  prevent  the  unloading  of  cars, 
clog  the  breakers,  and  stop  all  mining. 

THE  SITUATION  AT  POET  RICHMOND. 

The  other  great  outlet  was  Port  Eichmond,  where  the  company  owns 
a  mile  of  the  water  front.  In  the  midst  of  its  inclosed  property  are 
freight  sheds  and  a  grain  elevator,  alleged  to  be  owned  by  Taylor  &  Co. 
All  freight  brought  over  the  Beading  intended  for  water  shipment  is 
handled  by  them.  Cahill  says  that  the  men  always  believed  Taylor  & 
Co.  to  be  merely  another  name  for  the  railway  company. 

Bennett  (p.  324) : 

Late  in  November  six  teen  stevedores  of  the  railway  company,  under  charge  of  its 
foremen,  were  employed  in  Taylor's  flour  shed  at  union  wages.  Ue  was  paying  a 
dozen  men  in  the  grain  eUivator  $10.50  a  week  and  asked  the  stevedores  to  work  in 
the  ilour  shed  at  |U  a  week,  whioh  thcj  declined.  December  6,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
men,  this  proposed  reduction  of  wages  was  discussed  and  a  committee  appointed  io 
sec  if  they  could  not  induce  Taylor  to  pay  the  regular  wages.  They  were  unable  to 
find  him. 

The  railway  company,  it  would  seem,  had  completed  a  new  freight 
shed,  which  Taylor  was  to  occupy  December  19.  On  the  17th  he  applied 
for  men  to  J.  O.  Keim,  the  Ileading  freight  agent,  who  sent  for  his^as- 
sistant,  Jind  they  selected  six  Knights  of  Labor.    Taylor  says  (327) : 

We  left  it  to  them  to  select  that  list.  That  was  before  we  had  done  any  work  (in 
the  new  shed). 

These  men  refused  to  work  for  $9,  and  Bennett  says  they  were  dis- 
charged ;  which  must  have  been  done  by  Keim,  as  Taylor  denies  that 
he  discharged  them.  The  following  day,  Tuesday,  the  men  appointed 
a  committee  to  see  Taylor,  in  which  (after  repeated  efforts)  they  were 
unsuccessful,  and  so  reported  to  a  meeting,  which  decided  that  the  rail- 
way fieiijht  crews  bhould  not  put  cars  in  Taylor's  shed  after  the  20th 
until  some  arran;:ement  was  efifcctcd. 

LAYING  THE  WIBES. 

On  the  2l8t  Taylor  (p.  329)  "had  a  conference  with  General  Manager 
McLeod,  in  which  he  asked  minutely  in  regard  to  these  cars,  and  asked 
what  wc  paid  for  wages,  and  said  he  would  want  an  investigation.  I 
explained  to  him  in  detail  the  various  steps,  and  stated  that  I  did  not 
waut  the  qnestion  of  our  wages  to  go  through  the  railway  channel ;  that 
1  did  not  want  it  to  go  through  Mr.  McLeod's  hands ;  and  to  insure  that 
1  wrote  him  this  letter  the  next  day,''  in  which  he  demands  the  imme- 
diate delivery  of  cars,  and  "will  hold  your  company  responsible  for  all 
damages,  and  amenable  as  a  public  carrier."  On  the  supposition  that 
Taylor  was  simply  a  private  firm  and  wholly  disconnected  from  the  rail- 
way company,  what  earthly  pretext  could  Mclieod  have  ibr  investigating 
the  wages  paid  by  Taylor,  and  what  right  had  Keim,  the  Reading  freight 
agent,  to  discharge  men  who  refused  to  work  for  a  private  person  f  To 
suppose  that  Taylor,  to  whose  establishment  not  a  track  comes  except 
the  Reading's,  was  about  to  precipitate  a  strike  of  the  railway  men 
without  the  consent  of  the  company  is  against  reason.  He  was  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  the  company  for  every  pound  of  freight  handled, 
and  it  is  far  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  action  was  approved  by 
McLeod. 
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Thur8<lay,  the  22d,  McLeod,  by  Corbiii's  direction  (p.  74),  ordered 
Sweigard  to  deliver  tfie  eai-s,  "and  if  the  men  refuse,  discharge  them 
innnediately."  The  order  reached  Richmond  at  1.30,  and  at  2  p.  m.  one 
crew  had  lieen  discharged.  Thereupon  Bennett  and  llede  telegraphed 
Sweigard  whether  "  he  would  not  see  a  committee  and  stay  the  order 
for  the  present."  In  less  than  tive  minutes  the  reply  came  back,  "  Obey 
orders  given  you,  and  discharge  live  crews  at  the  freight  whart ;  not 
one  crew,  but  five."     Which  was  done. 

Under  the  agreement  between  Bennett  and  Sweigard  (313)  ''that  no 
trouble  should  arise  before  we  had  seen  the  officials,"  a  committee  waited 
on  Sweigard  about  6  p.  m. 

He  refased  to  seo  us  ]>oiut  blank.  He  told  us  the  time  had  come  when  he  was  ready 
to  make  a  stand  for  a  tight,  and  told  ns  our  organization  might  go  to  hell ;  that  he 
was  ready  for  a  battle,  and  that  the  time  had  come.  Ho  waH  in  great  temper,  and  I 
asked  him  to  compose  himself  and  let  common  sense  settle  it.  Hu  said,  *'No,  he 
would  not  receive  a  committee,  and  he  would  not  .irbitrato."  Wo  telegrajdied  Mr, 
Corbin :  *'The  general  8U}>erintendent  refuses  to  see  a  committee ;  indications  of  stop- 
ping; please  oilvise  by  wire;"  to  which  no  reply  \va»  made.  We  tli<Mi  went  to  Uich- 
niond,  and  after  consultation  with  our  men  decided  that  we  would  not  cause  any 
tronble;  that  we  would  pay  the  salaries  of  these  tive  crews  until  such  time  that  wo 
might  meetsomeof  theollicials  of  the  company  and  patch  the  matter  up.  The  follow- 
ing day  everybody  was  working  except  the  freight  wharves.  Everything  went  along 
fmoothly  until  aboat  3  p.  m.  ^ 

Sweigard  says  that  there  were  other  crews  besides  these  iive  which 
he  could  have  taken  to  move  the  cars. 

FOBCING  THE  MEN  TO  STRIKE. 

Friday,  December  23,  was  the  eventful  day.  At  Mr.  Corbin's  direc- 
tion McLeoil  ordered  theCoxe  barge  at  Elizabethport  to  be  loaded  and 
the  discharge  of  any  man  refusing.  This  was  executed  at  noon,  when 
the  whole  force  employed  there,  132  men,  was  discharged. 

Mr.  Sweigard  was  preparing  to  move  the  Taylor  cars.  Mr.  Corbin 
says  (p.  84):  "  We  had  reason  to  believe  that  there  wouhl  bo  attempts  to 
prevent  the  bringing  in  on  the  Port  Richmond  docks  of  non-union  men 
or  new  men,''  and  therefore  applied  to  the  police  commissioner  for  city 
police.    A  different  statement  was  made  to  this  commissioner  (p.  31G) : 

Director  Stokley,  the  oonimisHioner,  told  ns  that  Mr.  Keira,  Sweigard,  and  McLeod 
IixmI  come  to  hlin  on  the  ntoruiug  of  the  '^d  and  a:iked  for  a  large  police  force  to  lie 
sent  to  Rtchmonil,  sm  they  had  positive  information  that  thu  coal  wliarvcs  and  grain 
elevator  were  going  to  be  burned  down  that  day.  The  connnittee  explained  to  him 
tbeUichmond  businesH,  and  he  aaid  that  had  he  known  the  circuuistuncos  ho  would 
not  Lave  sent  the  foroe. 

The  company's  own  |K)lice  regularly  employed  at  Richmond  was  cjuite 
sufficient  to  prevent  incendiarism  without  the  aid  of  the  city  force 

About  3  p.  nr.  350  Philadelphia  policemen  marched  into  the  Ricliinond 
yard,  not  to  keep  the  grain  elevator  from  being  burned,  but  to  protect 
a  crew  which  were  to  put  cars  into  Taylor's  shed.  Some  l,tiOO  men 
were  at  work  as  usual,  and  regarded  as  an  insult  the  display  of  such 
power  to  keep  them  *Mn  order."  Engine  whistles  were  blown,  and  all 
the  force  quit  work.  No  violence  was  attempted  or  property  injured. 
The  men  did  not  stop  because  of  the  discharge  of  the  five  crews  the 
previous  day  or  by  any  orders,  but  of  their  own  volition  and  directly 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  city  police. 

Saturday  all  work  was  suspended  at  both  Elizabethport  find  Rich- 
mond. McLeod  ordered  that  Sharkey  and  Hede  should  be  discharged ; 
that  no  man  discharged  for  disobeying  the  order  to  move  merchandise 
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should  be  again  employed  by  tbe  company,  and  also  issued  the  follow- 
ing important  circular : 

Work  will  be  resumed  oq  Tuesday  morning,  December  27,  at  the  Port  Richmond 
yard;  employes  will  ronort  for  duty  at  that  time ;  the  places  of  Huch  as  do  not  re- 
port will  be  filled  by  other  men.  The  men  discharged  for  disobedience  of  orders  in 
refusing  to  remove  trains  to  the  place  of  destination  will  not  be  permitted  to  again 
enter  the  tservice  of  the  company  in  any  capacity. 

The  two  assemblies  at  Elizabethport  and  Richmond  went  out  on  their 
own  motion  Friday.  On  Saturday  several  thousand  train-men  stopi)ed 
work. 

MEN  SETTLE  THE   "FIRST  STRIKE^   UNDER  AGREEMENT  OF  1886. 

Sunday,  December  25,  a  convention  was  held  at  Pottsville,  which  de- 
cided that  the  action  of  the  company  in  breaking  the  a^eement  was 
wrong,  but  that  the  men  would  try  to  settle  the  difficulty ;  and  a  com- 
mittee for  this  purpose  came  to  Phiiadel[>hia  Monday,  the  26th.  Lee 
telegraphed  Sweigard  requesting  him  to  meet  a  committee,  as  they  de- 
sired to  comply  with  Mr.  McLeod's  order  "that  all  men  who  begin  work 
on  the  27th  will  not  be  dismissed,^'  to  which  no  answer  was  mii^e. 

That  evening  a  committee  of  seven  called  on  Sweigard,  and  Lee  asked 
him  if  his  telegram  had  been  received.  He  said,  *^  yes,"  and  that  his 
answer  was,  **  no-^  (23). 

When  we  went  in  he  refused  to  meet  ns  at  first.  Taking  the  order  in  his  hand» 
he  said,  "  I  will  meet  yon,  but  the  order  (general  managor^s)  can  go  and  be  d — d.  Your 
committee  would  not  come  and  see  me  until  you  knew  you  were  whipped.  I  have 
outgeneraled  you.  Had  I  the  power  at  my  back  that  you  people  have  I  could  come 
into  this  fight  and  win;  but  the  K.  of  L.,  their  leaders,  have  no  braius.  They  are 
d--d  cowards,  and  they  are  afraid  to  tight.''  On  thiit,  Mr.  Sharkey  interfered,  and 
lie  called  Sharkey  a  liar,  and  a  d — d  liar;  said  the  truth  wtis  not  in  him. 

I  said,  **  Mr.  Sweigard,  we  did  not  come  here  to  fight;  we  came  here  to  make  peace ; 
we  came  here  to  try  and  prevent  this  strike  from  going  any  further.  Now,  what  are 
your  t^rms,  or  what  do  you  want  f  "  **  Well,"  he  says,  **  I  want  those  five  crews  dis- 
charged; never  to  work  for  me  in  this  company.  I  further  want  to  discharge  Hede, 
master  workman  of  6258,  Sharkey,  and  Bennett.  They  shall  never  work  a  day  for 
this  company.''  I  told  him  that  was  pretty  hard,  but  that  at  the  same  time  I  thought 
we  could  manage  to  support  these  men ;  it  wan  better  to  have  thoui  discharged  than 
to  have  trouble  along  the  whole  road.  *^I8  there  anything  else  you  want?"  He  said 
that  would  do.  Then  he  shook  hands  with  me  and  said,  **  If  you  will  be  advised  by 
me,  you  will  declare  this  strike  off,  and  whatever  side  issues  there  may  be,  if  your 
committee  comes  to  me  in  a  few  days,  we  can  fix  things  all  up."  I  agreed  to  declare 
the  strike  ofi',  and  did  so. 

This  committee  of  seven  returned  to  a  larger  committee  of  twenty  rep- 
resentatives, who  unanimously  agreed  to  accept  the  conditions,  and  that 
Lee  should  declare  the  strike  off,  and  at  1  o'clock  a.  m.  they  went  to 
the  telegraph  and  Press  oflSces,  notifying  the  men  along  the  roa<l  to  go 
tx)  work  Tuesday  a.  m.    Lee  (24)  f 

I  authorized  the  committee  to  send  telegrams  to  all  points  along  the  line,  notifying 
the  representative  men  that  I  had  declared  the  strike  off,  and  they  should  go  to  work 
in  the  morning.  I  sent  a  telegram  so  Elizabethport  myself,  which  reached  its  desti- 
nation. After  2  a.  m.  I  went  to  the  Ledger  and  Pross  olficBs,  and  notified  the  public 
that  the  strike  was  otf,  and  that  no  men  would  be  discharged  who  reported  for  work 
in  the  morning. 

This  settled  what  is  known  as  the  ** first  strike."  On  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, at  all  the  points  where  the  notice  was  received,  the  men  returned 
to  work,  and  the  situation  wa«  precisely  as  if  no  trouble  had  occurred, 
except  as  to  the  discharge  of  the  five  crews  and  the  persons  named. 

THE  TRICK  OF  DELAYED  TELEGRAMS. 

The  central  points  for  distributiug  information  were  Beading,  Potts- 
rille,  Shamokin,  and  Mahanoy  City,  to  which  telegrams  were  senti  and 
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aH  nsaaU  the  Eeading  officials  were  reqaested  to  notify  the  men  at  all 
I)oiuU. 

Bennett  says  (318): 

The  27th  came,  and  the  committee  woke  ap  everyhody  in  Port  Richmond,  and  all 
the  men  were  getting  ready  for  work,  and  some  of  that  committee  were  starting  en- 
^nee  toget  ready  to  run.  Everything  was  working  all  right  on  the  27th.  About 
dinner-time  I  received  a  telegram  from  Cahill,  at  Pottsville :  **l8  strike  declared  off  T 
Answer  immediately."  That  afternoon  I  received  a  letter  from  Bensimnr  stating  that 
they  had  received  no  notice  from  me  that  the  strike  was  declared  oft'  until  11.10  a.  m. ; 
that  the  men  at  Palo  Alto  were  out,  and  at  the  present  time  nobody  had  gone  to 
work.  Wednesday  morning  I  received  another  telegram,  that  the  men  at  Palo  Alto 
and  Shamokin  were  still  out. 

The  telegram  to  Cahtll  showed  it  to  have  been  sent  at  1  a.  ni.,  but  not 
delivered  until  ll.iO  a.  m.  Other  telegrams  were  similarly  delayed. 
He  says  (362): 

Had  that  telegram  come  in  at  the  proper  time,  all  of  our  men  would  have  been  at 
work.  When  I  received  the  official  notification  it  was  then  12  o'clock.  When  the 
men  reported  for  work  then  they  were  told,  their  places  were  filled. 

Tuesday,  the  27tb,  Lee  called  on  Sweigard  and  told  liim  the  men  were  very  mnch 
dissatisfied  at  the  way  he  had  acted,  after  agreeing  that  they  should  not  be  dis- 
charged. I  told  him  then  that  if  he  continued  that  way  I  feared  there  would  be 
trouble  on  the  road,  the  men  would  not  stand  it.  He  said  he  could  not  help  it  now, 
that  if  he  had  told  them  last  ni^ht,  ho  had  now  changed  his  mind ;  that  these  men 
were  discharged  now,  and  he  advised  me  to  go  among  tlie  men  and  get  them  to  go  to 
work. 

I  said,  "Mr.  Sweigard,  why  is  it  that  yon  have  not  lived  up  to  your  agreement? 
Men  have  been  refused  work  this  morning.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  itf' 
He  said,  ''Those  men  have  got  to  be  discharged,  no  matter  what  I  said  last  night.'' 

He  had  a  paper  containing  what  conditions  they  waut43d  entered  into,  and  I  told 
him  the  time  to  get  a  paper  was  last  night  in  the  presence  of  the  committee.  The 
Conditions  were  that  all  men  who  were  employed  b}'  the  company  would  roinain 
there,  and  the  men  who  refused  to  obey  the  order  would  be  discharged.  I  asked  him 
what^order.  He  said,  *'  My  order."  I  said,  **  Your  order  last  night  was  that  all  men 
returning  to  work  this  morning  will  not  be  discharged.  We  men  are  obeying  the 
order  of  the  general  manager,  Mr.  McLeod  ;  do  you  mean  to  disobey  his  order!"  He 
said  I  could  make  what  I  liked  out  of  it ;  that  was  what  it  was  now. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  Sweigard  did  agree  with  the 
committee  Monday  night,  as  stated  by  the  seven  men,  and  that  the  Urst 
strike  was  termiuated  because  of  that  agreement;  that  the  telegrams 
were  delayed;  and  that  the  men  who  did  not  report  Tuesday  morning 
were  discharged.  McLeod's  order  bound  Sweigard,  his  subordinate, 
and  the  men  acted  upon  it.  Monday's  agreement  was  in  acconlance 
with  it.  If  the  company  did  not  want  a  strike,  the  telegrams  would  not 
have  been  delayed ;  men  applying  even  at  noon  or  the  next  day  wonld 
have  been  set  to  work;  and  Sweigard  would  not  so  suddenly  have 
changed  his  mind. 

BEADING  BREAKS  AGREEMENT   OF  1886. 

Mr.  Corbin's  testimony  may  explain  this  change  (p.  79)  : 

I  had  Mr.  Sweigard  in  the'offlce  in  the  presence  of  General  Manager  McLeod,  and  I 
told  him  distinctly  that  under  no  circumstances  would  men  be  allowed  to  return  to 
the  service  of  this  road  who  had  refused  to  obey  the  order  that  was  given,  and  that 
no  qnc.Htion  of  arbitration  should  be  made  with  any  organization.  I  think  he  under- 
stood his  orders  thoroughly.  That  was  the  very  day  wc  is/sued  the  order,  the  'J 4th. 
For  six  mouths  the  Knights  of  Labor  organization  had  been  interfering  with  every 
one  they  could,  apparentlV,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  if  we  ever  got  to  the  point  that 
I  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  that  kind  of  business. 

This  was  a  formal  notice  by  Mr.  Corbin  to  Sweigard  that  the  agree- 
ment of  December  28,  1886,  should  be  canceled,  and,  too,  without  any 
notice  to  the  men.        * 
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It  18  important  to  know  tbe  exact  date  of  this  interview,  which  Mr. 
Corbin  Axes  on  Saturday.  It  is  unroasonabie  to  suppose  that  Sweigard 
on  Monday  niglit  would  make  an  agreement  closing  the  strike,  in  direct 
viohition  of  such  positive  instructions.  Mr.  Gorbin,  in  determining  the 
date,  says  (p.  79) : 

There  did  come  a  committee  ap  to  the  office,  and  I  was  given  notice  that  thej 
would  like  to  8ee  me. 

The  evitlence  does  not  show  any  committee  to  have  applied  on  Satur- 
day, but  that  one  did  ask  to  see  him  on  Tuesday.  The  probabilities  are 
that  his  memory  was  at  fault  and  that  he  gave  these  instructions  to 
Sweigard  Tuesday,  instead  of  Saturday.  Lee  says,  referring  to  the  in- 
terview just  quoted  (155): 

In  the  morning  of  the  27th,  when  I  learned  the  men  were  dischar^edi  I  called  at  the 
Fourth  street  oflice  with  another  man  and  requested  to  see  Mr.  Corbin.  He  sent  word 
that  he,  Mr.  McLeod,  and  Mr.  Sweigard  were  very  busYi  and  could  not  see  me  just 
then,  but  instructed  me  to  wait  and  Mr.  Sweigard  would  see  me. 

The  question  of  arbitration,  to  which  Corbin  refers,  had  uot  been 
raised  Saturday,  and  had  been  raised  by  Lee's  notice  in  the  papers  Tues- 
day morning.  So  that  if  tbe  instructions  were  given  to  Sweigard  Tues- 
day prior  to  Lee's  interview,  the  reason  for  the  sudden  change  of  mind 
by  Sweigard,  and  for  his  overruling  the  order  of  the  general  manager, 
is  apparent.  Mr.  Corbin  wanted  a  strike,  and  therefore  Sweigard  <^  could 
not  help  it  now;  he  had  changed  his  mind."  '^Do  you  mean  to  disobey 
the  order  of  the  general  manager  f    That  is  what  it  is  now." 

Lee  says  (25) : 

It  appears  to  the  workmen  that  the  part  taken  by  the  committee  in  declaring  tlie 
first  strike  off  Mr.  Sweigard  took  for  weakness,  and  as  this  local  assembly  was  com- 
posed principally  of  main-line  men,  that  the  telegrams  were  delayed  there  for  an 
excuse  to  discharge  those  men  for  not  reportliig  on  the  morning  of  the  27th. 

At  noon  of  the  27th  the  men  at  Kichmond  held  a  meeting  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to  go  out  again,  because  the  men  at  Palo  Alto  and  other 
pinces  had  been  discharged  and  victimized  (318).  "Howf  "By  re- 
fusing ti>  give  them  work  wlien  they  reported."  Elizabethport  did  the 
same,  and  the  second  strike  had  begun. 

Thus  far  it  was  confined  to  the  two  local  assemblies  at  these  places,  bat 
in  the  following  days  some  6,500  railroad  men  connected  with  the  coal 
tralfichad  quit  work.  Those  engaged  in  the  passenger  service  and  general 
freight  trathc  continued.  A  general  strike  was  not  ordered.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  organization  Mr.  Powderly's  board  zAone  could  make 
such  order,  so  that  tbe  men  were  divided  as  to  the  legality  of  the  move- 
ment and  a  majority  of  the  employes  remained  in  service.  With  the 
stoppage  of  mining,  January  1,  the  necessity  for  railway  employes  in 
tlie  coal  traffic  was  reduced  six-sevenths,  and  so  long  as  the  miners  were 
idin  the  company  had  ample  time  in  which  to  fill  the  places  of  the  rail- 
way men  it  ha<l  thus  locked  out.  Naturally  these  6,500  men  embraced 
the  leading  i^)irits  among  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  by  ousting  them 
Mr.  Corbin  gained  his  point  against  organized  labor. 

The  evidence  shows  that  for  a  year  the  men  had  fully  kept  the  agree- 
ment of  18SG;  that  they  kept  it  Monday  night,  and  closed  the  first 
trouble;  that  it  was  broken  by  Mr.  Corbin's  Erection,  without  notice, 
Tuesday  morning;  that  the  committee  were  cursed  and  brutally  in- 
sulted by  the  superintendent;  that  telegrams  were  delayed;  and  that 
the  men  were  apparently  maltreated  for  the  exact  purpose  of  forcing 
them  to  strike. 

I>jJi^ent  efi'orts  were  at  once  made  to  place  the  men  before  the  public 
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in  the  attitude  of  anarchists.  Prosecutions  were  advertised  with 
$10,000  rewards.  The  general  manager  announced  that  he  would  send 
^^  a  thousand  ^  com  pan  j  police  to  Shamokin  if  necessary ;  and  the  Shenan- 
doah ^^riot"  was  in  due  time  incited  by  the  company  and  magnified  in 
the  press. 

The  representative  men  of  the  employes  were  vilified  without  meas- 
ure, and  an  attempt  made  by  Sweigard  to  show  that  Lee  took  pay  from 
the  company  while  employed  by  the  men.  The  voucher  produced  as 
applying  to  October,  related  to  work  done  in  September,  when  he  was 
on  duty  for  the  company.  A  similar  trap  had  been  set  for  Gahill.  The 
evidence  of  the  railway  officials  abounds  in  vengeful  stabs  at  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  and  especially  the  leaders.  Mr.  Corbin  thinks  that  if  legisla- 
tion could  punish  the  '^  leaders"  all  would  be  well.  These  leaders  were 
simply  the  representatives  of  the  men  and  acting  by  their  direction. 
And  Uiere  is  a  sublimity  of  arrogance  in  the  railway  proposition,  that 
Americans  may  not  combine  for  lawful  purposes  and  both  select  and 
follow  leaders. 

EFFECTS. 

The  effects  of  the  lockout  have  already  been  shown.  In  October  and 
November,  1887,  the  Beading  hauled  1,548,000  tons  of  anthracite, 
which  traffic  was  almost  wholly  suspended  during  January,  February, 
and  part  of  March,  1888,  and  entirely  suspended  so  far  as  the  company'/^ 
mines  were  concerned,  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  Schuylkill  output.  Mr. 
Corbin  says: 

We  have  transported  very  Utile  (71).  The  falling  off  in  hoBlness  has  been  very 
larj^e  (^).  For  a  week  we  were  more  or  less  npset.  In  the  mean  while  the  coal 
trains  stopped,  of  course,  in  the  mines  (114). 

Q.  Have  you  now  (February  15, 1888)  all  the  men  yon  need  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  work  on  the  railway f — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  men  on  the  list  waiting  to 
eome  back  when  we  »iar%  our  traine. 

In  fact,  the  usual  train  service  as  to  coal  was  suspended  for  months 
Davis  (63): 

Yon  can  go  to  Palo  Aito  to-day  and  yon  wiU  see  a  great  many  locomotives  covered 
with  snow,  because  there  is  no  demand  for  them. 

Sweigard  says  (247): 

We  had  at  one  time  5,000  to  8,000  loaded  coal  cars  side-tracked,  which  I  suppose 
we  moved  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  When  the  strike  occurred  an  order  was  issued  that 
we  would  not  run  any  coal  trains,  and  probably  these  came  after  that. 

This  order  was  a  deliberate  and  official  refusal  by  the  carrier  to  per- 
form his  legal  duty,  and  was  a  sacrifice  of  the  railway  company  to  the 
coal  company.    Mr.  Mclieod  (195) : 

Q.  Looking  at  it  simply  from  the  stand-point  of  a  railroad  manager,  acting  as 
trustee  for  the  stockholders, would  it  not  have  been  wise  for  you  to  have  obviated  that 
strike  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  your  ordinary  earnings  f — A.  If  it  had  been  framed 
upon  such  terms  as  that  we  could  have  obviated  it. 

Q.  In  what  respect? — A.  If  we  were  obliged  to  pay  the  miners  an  advance  that 
would  put  us  at  a  disadvantage  with  our  competitors,  I  think  it  would  have  been  un- 
wise to  have  made  any  such  terms. 

Q.  As  a  coal  company  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  really  in  this  case  the  interest  of  the  railroad  company  has  been  to  an  ex- 
tent sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  the  coal  company  f — ^A.  Fea,  Hr  I 

The  effect  of  the  stoppage  upon  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  indicated 
by  the  evidence  of  S.  0.  Harris  (Exrs.,  211),  as  to  the  supply  of  coal  in 
the  previous  year : 

January  13, 18S7,  we  sent  8,000  tons,  that  is,  about  1.600  cars,  distributed  all  around 
the  city  and  on  the  Une,    This  does  not  include  l^ort  Richmond  or  ^ew  York  tru^lo. 
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The  stoppage  of  coal  iu  midwinter  at  the  rate  of  1,600  cars  a  day  must 
have  increased  the  price  to  the  consumer.    • 

The  eflect  upon  the  treasury  of  the  company  during  the  strike  is 
worthy  of  notice.  It  saved  in  the  payment  of  miners'  wages,  royalty, 
and  railway  men  not  less  than  $1,0(K),000  a  month ;  and  it  so  restricted 
its  output  within  the  agreed  allotment  as  to  produce  its  percentage  at 
the  least  cost  by  working  full-handed.  It  also  saved  the  8  per  cent  ad- 
vance of  wages  permanently. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  effect  of  the  lockout  upon  the  100,000 
mining  population  in  the  two  regions,  upon  the  6,500  railway  employes, 
nor  upon  the  consumers  of  coal.  That  one  man,  as  president  of  a  rail- 
road corporation,  should  have  the  power  to  produce  such  effects  at  will 
is  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  Bepublic. 

The  statement  of  Hon.  K  G.  Brumm  gives  a  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  was  corroborated  by  many  other  witnesses. 


Mr.  STOKE9  of  Missoariy  submitted  the  following: 

I  coiicnr  to  a  great  extent  in  the  elaborate  reports  presented  by  my 
colleagDes.  There  are  some  criticisms  I  donbt  the  propriety  of,  and 
hence  I  do  not  approve  of  all  that  is  said.  I  think  a  remedy,  so  far  as 
legislation  can  afford  one  for  the  great  evils  existing,  may  be  found  in 
the  line  of  the  suggestions  made  in  the  report  presented  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  refer  now  to  the  general  ideas  contained  in 
his  suggestions,  rather  than  to  the  details. 

My  desire  was  to  present  this  report  at  the  last  session,  but  as  it  was 
not  done  nothing  will  result  at  this  time  from  our  work  in  the  way  of 
legislation,  and  hence  I  have  not  deemed  it  worth  while  to  add  anot  her 
long  report  to  those  prepared  and  submitted  by  my  colleagues.  The 
testimony  taken  speaks  for  itself. 

W.  J.  Stone. 
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Mr,  Pabkeb,  of  New  York,  sabmitted  the  following : 

Concurring  in  many  things  contained  in  the  discnssions  of  the  rail- 
road and  coal  strikes  nnder  consideration,  presented  by  my  colleagues 
of  the  special  committee,  I  can  not  fnlly  adopt  their  inferences  or  con- 
clnsions. 

in  each  case  the  strikers  were  without  adequate  grounds  or  excuse 
for  stopping  work,  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  stoppage  was  prolonged 
nnjnstitiably,  on  the  part  of  the  employers  for  their  own  purposes. 

It  is  evident  that  the  cornorations  and  individual  operators  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  banded  ^mploy^s  on  the  other,  pursue  their  own 
plsins  without  regard  to  the  public  injury  i)roduced,  and  ignore  the 
rights  of  the  business  men  of  the  country,  and  are  oblivious  of  the 
losses  that  may  be  suffered  by  other  producers  and  carriers  and  by  com- 
munities of  consumers. 

In  these  struggles  the  rights  of  those  who,  in  the  cx)urse  of  business, 
create  the  fund  out  of  which  the  capitalist  receives  his  dividends,  and 
from  which  the  wages  of  the  working-man  are  paid,  are  disregarded. 

Each  party  to  the  contention  is  quick  to  make  use  of  the  complaints 
of  the  public  and  the  embarrassments  of  customers  and  consumers  to 
aid  itself  in  overcoming  the  other. 

The  business  men,  the  customers,  and  the  consumers  throughout  the 
country  are  made  the  victims  of  those  who  create  and  those  who  pro- 
mote theilisorder,  and  are  esi)ecialiy  entitled  to  protection,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  provide  such  protection  as  to  interst.ite  commerce 
and  wherever  it  has  jurisdiction. 
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VIEWS  OF  MR  CHIPMAN. 

The  resolation  under  which  the  committee  to  investigate  thelate Penn- 
sylvania railroad  and  coal  strikes  was  appointed,  is  very  broad  in  its 
terms  and  derives  its  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  involves  the  en- 
tire  question  of  transportation,  the  means  nsed  to  facihtate  it,  and  the 
persons  employed  in  carrying  it  on.  The  rule  to  be  estabjjshed  must  be 
one  of  national  application^  not  a  solution  of  a  particular  case,  bat  a 
law  for  every  like  case. 
Under  this  resolution  the  committee  were  directed  to  report: 

First.  The  extent,  caasesi  and  effect  on  interstate  commerce  of  the  continued  fail- 
ure of  the  Heading  Railroad  Company  to  transport  snch  commerce  and  report  to  the 
HoQse  by  bill,  or  otherwiBe,  for  consideration  at  any  time,  snch  legislation  as  is  neces- 
sary to  secnre  to  the  pnblio  the  regnlar  and  complete  execntiou  uy  the  railroad  com- 
pany of  its  obligations  to  serve  as  a  carrier  of  interstate  commerce. 

This  instruction,  it  will  be  observed,  assumes  that  there  was  a  ^^  con- 
tiMued  £Eiilure  "  of  the  company  to  i)erform  its  duty  to  the  public. 

Second.  To  investigate  the  difficnlties  existing  in  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  coal 
regions  of  Pennsylvania  between  the  coporations  mining  coal  and  the  miners,  and  to 
further  investigate  all  the  facts  in  connection  therewith  and  all  the  facts  in  relation  to 
the  matter,  and  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  such  recommendations  as  the  com- 
mittee may  agree  upon. 

The  extent  of  the  strike  on  the  Beading  Railroad  was  general,  and 
ultimately  comprehended  twenty-five  hundred  men  who  were  ^'  black- 
listed," and  who,  now  that  it  is  ended,  can  not  return  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  company  on  any  terms. 

The  strike  was  caused  by  sympathy  with  the  miners,  who  had  struck 
for  higher  wages,  and  was  designed  to  prevent  transportation  by  the 
railroad  company  of  coal  mined  by  persons  not  members  of  the  organ- 
ization called  the  Knights  of  Labor,  to  which  the  miners  and  railixiad 
men  alike  belonged,  and  under  the  guidance  of  which  they  both  acted. 

The  long  continuance  of  the  strike  was  due  to  the  refhsal  of  the  coal 
oi)erators  to  treat  with  the  representative  of  organized  labor — which 
was  the  more  unreasonable  because  of  the  compact  combination  of  these 
ci|)erators  to  control  the  price  of  labor  ^nd  every  factor  which  enters 
into  the  value  of  it.  In  this  their  power  is  irresistible,  because  the 
fieading  Railroad  Company  and  the  Reading  Goal  and  Iron  Company 
are  one,  the  former  owning  all  the  stock  of  the  latter,  and  controlling, 
absolutely,  its  management.  Thus  the  railroad  company  was  both  a 
producer  and  a  carrier  of  the  thing  produced. 

It  is  also  the  owner  of  enormous  tracts  of  coal  land  and  carries  on  the 
business  of  mining  on  a  very  extensive  scale — so  extensive  that  its  out- 
put is  about  6,000,000  tons  of  the  entire  7,000,000  to  8,0(H),000  tons  pro- 
duced in  what  is  known  as  the  Schuylkill  anthracite  region,  and  of  the 
entire  amount  of  36,000,000  to  37,000,000  tons  produced  in  all  the  an- 
thracite coal  fields. 

These  fields  are  divided  into  districts  styled,  respectively,  the  Schuyl- 
kill, the  Lehigh,  and  the  Wyoming.    Between  the  cori>orations  and 
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individuals  mining  coal  in  these  districts  there  is  a  close  combination  to 
control  the  ontput,  the  labor,  the  prices,  and  everything  •connected 
with  the  snpply  of  anthracite  to  the  country.  The  manner  in  which 
this  is  done  is  by  determining  the  entire  amount  which  shall  be  mined 
in  a  year,  dividing  this  amount  proportionately  among  the  three  dis- 
tricts, and  allotting  to  each  corporation  and  individual  operatorv  in  a 
district,  a  proportion  of  the  quantity,  which  the  district  is  permitted  to 
produce. 

The  miners  are  paid  miserable  wages,  and  are  so  controlled  as  to 
render  them  dependent  on  their  employers.  This  is  done  by  the  small- 
ness  of  compensation  for  what  they  do  and  by  regulations  which  pre- 
vent them  from  making  full  time. 

The  men  who  manage  the  railroad  and  mines  appear  to  be  generally 
very  rich,  although  the  railroad,  owing  largely  to  the  purchase  of  the 
coal  lands  at%igh  prices,  and  the  enormous  debt  entailed  thereby,  is 
in  a  bankrupt  condition. 

The  first  evil  I  recognize  in  this  state  of  affairs  is  that  the  miners, 
men  who  vote  and  help  to  rule  this  country,  are  so  underpaid  that 
they  have  neither  comfortable  housing,  proper  food,  nor  means  to  edu- 
cate their  children  (who  are  obliged  to  become  wage-earners  at  a  tender 
age)  to  be  good  citizens.  The  continuance  of  this  state  of  affairs  means 
a  discontented  class,  dangerous  to  the  nation,  and  unfit  to  take  part  in 
the  government  of  the  country. 

Another  evil  is  the  rapid  enrichment  of  a  few  by  the  labor  of  many 
people.  This  is  a  certain  cause  of  discontent,  an  arsenal,  from  which 
anarchism  may  draw  its  most  deadly  weapons  against  organized  gov- 
ernment. 

Beyond  this,  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  as  a  producer  and  a 
carrier  is  in  antagonism  to  all  other  producers,  and  has  an  advantage 
over  all  others.  Its  output  is  enormous;  its  capacity  still  greater;  it-s 
policy  thoroughly  selfish;  and  its  facilities  for  transportation,  united 
with  the  vastness  of  the  output,  render  it  despotic  over  the  prcKluction 
of  other  operators,  who  ought  to  be  its  rivals  but  are  really  its  depend- 
ents. 

It  is  plain,  too,  that  the  allotment  system  is  a  wrong  to  the  general 
public;  that  it  must  keep  the  coal  supply  less  than  the  demand,  and 
that  it  must  enhance  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  This  wrong  is  perfect^ed 
to  its  full  iniquity  by  keeping  mines  on  railroad  lands  unworked  and 
unopened,  and  by  railroad  control,  through  leases,  of  tracts  belonging 
to  private  operators. 

It  is  plain  that  we  have  here  an  odious  form  of  '^  trust"  dealing  in^a 
necessary  of  life  and  increasing  the  price  of  it  by  creating  a  scarcity, 
and  by  underpaying  the  labor  which  produces  it.  The  only  true  foun- 
dation for  the  remedy  of  these  evils  is  the  cultivation  of  a  healthy,  moral 
sentiment.  That  they  constitute  a  great  wrong  can  not  be  denied.  The 
conscience  of  the  nation  must  be  aroused  to  the  enormity  of  combina- 
tions against  the  comfort  of  the  people.  When  this  is  done  we  can  corr<^ct 
the  present  and  secure  the  future ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  under  the 
glamour  of  money  getting,  the  people  themselves  see  in  false  lights, 
and  that  practices  are  regarded  as  respectable,  which  are  inherently 
criminal. 

As  to  the  future,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  proper  authority  to  pre- 
vent the  vesting  of  vast  landed  estates  in  the  hands  of  corporations — 
the  hardest  of  entails,  because  impersonal  and  unassailable  by  the  hu- 
mane sentiments  which  may  make  even  a  despot  politic.  We  must  in- 
graft on  our  land  system  the  principle  that  coal,  mineral,  and  natural- 
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gas  deposits  embraced  in  the  public  domain  shall  for  the  futare  (the 
future  imi)overished  by  past  improvidence)  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
people  forever,  the  fee  never  to  be  parted  with ;  but  conscience  alone 
is  not  snfiBcient. 

The  traditions  of  our  race  come  from  the  days  of  serfhood,  when  labor 
was  deemed  ignoble,  and,  though  up  to  the  time  of  the  civil  war  work- 
ing people  were  regarded  with  respect,  there  is  no  doubt  that  to-day 
they  are  not  so  strong  socially  as  they  were  then.  Too  much  stress  can 
not  be  laid  upon  this  social  aspect.  In  a  government  of  manhood  suf- 
frage it  embraces  the  entire  question  of  men's  equality  before  the  law. 
How  to  maintain  that  practically  is«a  very  serious  matter — ^serious, 
because  if  we  fail  to  maintain  it,  there  is  an  end  of  republican  insti- 
tutions. While  our  theories  seem  to  make  this  equality  easy  and 
invincible,  the  dual  form  of  our  polity.  Federal  and  State,  render  it 
difficult  to  ascertain  what  power  shall  protect  it.  The  very  foundation 
of  good  citizenship  is  good  wages.  Wise  legislation  may  insure  such 
wages  sometimes,  as,  for  instance,  laws  taking  oft'  taxes  from  labor,  ren- 
dering land  attainable  and  removing  barriers  from  trade — laws  which 
permit  a  laboring  man  to  carry  no  burden,  save  that  of  the  duties  which 
iiis  social  relations  entail.  Surely  no  man  should  toil  in  bonds,  and  the 
laborer  should  have  free  limbs,  a  free  mind,  and  no  environment  which 
will  force  from  him  an  undue  share  of  what  he  earns. 

The  most  o<lious  of  taxes  is  that  on  the  producing  power,  instead  of 
on  the  thing  produced.  The  muniments  of  labor  are  the  accretions  of 
society — the  balance  of  gain  after  the  work  is  paid  for — whether  that  is 
burdened  by  excessive  taxation,  or  by  the  greed  of  capital,  is  of  no  im- 
portance. The  burden  will  have  a  reflex  influence  on  labor,  and  the 
only  remedy  is  lower  taxes  in  the  flrst  case,  and  less  gain  on  the  part 
of  capital  in  the  other ^in  a  word,  a  greater  share  in  the  value  of  the 
thing  produced  to  the  laborer  who  produces  it.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  many  rich  men.  There  is  great  necessity  for  many  men  of  decent 
pecuniary  competence.  Yet,  as  the  facts  elicted  by  the  committee  prove, 
there  are  thousands  of  poor,  underpaid  citizens  who  give  their  man- 
hood to  the  making  of  a  few  very  rich  ones.  Perhaps  this  is  inevitable. 
Perhaps  under  present  conditions  there  is  no  remedy.  It  may  be  that 
<<  dangerous  classes"  must  be  bred  in  our  free  soil,  and  that  discontent 
is  destined  to  ripen  into  anarchism  and  fall  into  the  decay  of  despotism. 
A  paternal  government  might  grasp  the  whole  question  and  by  arbi- 
trary regulation  establish  either  cheap  or  dear  labor:  but  what  can  we 
dot 

We  act  within  the  constitution,  State  and  Federal.  Where  they 
impinge  on  each  other  chaos  comes,  each  is  crippled,  because  neither  is 
supreme.  Legally,  as  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
there  is  no  neutral  ground.  The  Federal  power  within  its  limits  ex- 
cludes the  power  of  the  State.  There  is  no  vacuum  between  the  two, 
but  States  have  the  control  of  the  domestic  relations,  as  of  husband  and 
wife,  guardian  and  ward,  master  and  servant.  They  have  jurisdiction 
over  all  contracts  made  within  their  borders.  By  some  accident,  either 
of  citizenship  or  residence,  the  Federal  Government  through  its  courts 
may  take  cognizance  of  some  of  these  contracts ;  but  oven  then  enforces 
them  according  to  the  "law  of  the  place,"  which  means  the  law  of  the 
State.  This  observance  in  the  Federal  courts  of  the  local  law  is  justly 
esteemed  by  Americans  as  entirely  right — indeed,  as  indispensable  to 
civil  liberty;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Federal  Government  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  general  control  of  the  labor  question,  which  is  of  neces- 
sity a  matter  of  local  contract  and  therefore  of  State  concern.    If  that 
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qaestion  falls  within  the  province  of  Congress,  it  is  only  in  its  aspects 
as  it  bears  on  interstate  commerce. 

The  power  over  that  subject  is  contained  in  article  1,  section  8,  of  the 
Constitution,  in  this  language:  "To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  Indian  tribes.''  This 
provision  is  very  comprehensive.  There  is  none  other  In  the  Constitu- 
tion which  limits  it.  When  acted  on  it  excludes  all  legislation  of  the 
States.  It  confides  to  Congress  the  care  of  the  subject  absolutely;  but 
with  all  its  breadth,  untouched  as  it  is  by  other  clauses  in  the  same 
instrument,  it  is  circumscribed  by  the  nature  of  the  powers  resting  in 
the  States.    We  must,  therefore,-  act  within  the  present  defined  limits. 

What  do  tliey  permit  us  to  do  t  Within  a  decent  observance  of  them, 
can  we  force  men  to  labor  against  their  will?  Can  we  compel  them  to 
keep  their  ca]»ita]  in  a  business,  when  they  choose  to  withdraw  itt  If 
we  can  do  these  things,  we  can  fix  the  time,  the  wages,  all  the  conditions 
of  labor  or  we  can  confiscate  the  capital  put  intx)  a  business  and  alter 
the  ])rivileges  of  corporations,  whose  creation  is  the  act  of  the  State 
legislatures.  If  we  can  do  this,  we  are  absolute  and,  under  the  power 
to  regulat43  interstate  commerce,  we  may  establish  a  despotism,  which, 
would  fiown  on  every  hearth  and  drive  every  citizen  as  a  slave  before 
it.  This  constitutional  power  would  be  the  absorbent  of  all  other 
])owers.  It  would  obliterate  the  States,  centralize  the  Government,  and 
would,  as  despotism  is  prone  to  do,  degrade  labor. 

As  free  men  enacting  laws  to  govern  fi*ee  men,  wo  dare  not  give  so 
bold  an  interin'etation  to  the  meaning  of  this  power.  Yet  we  must  ad- 
mit that  the  mere  law  of  supply  and  demand  can  not  solve  the  question 
of  the  needs  of  labor.  Men  as  men,  have  necessities,  which  can  not  be 
foregone. 

Their  manhood  is  a  factor  in  the  price  of  their  toil.  Their  manhood, 
emphasized  by  their  citizenship  and  their  political  rights,  raises  them 
above  the  beasts  of  burden  whose  number  determine  their  value,  above 
the  product  of  loom,  forge,  or  field.  There  is  a  great  human  necessity 
underlying  the  problem  of  their  wages;  a  necessity  which  must  be  sat- 
isfied because  it  is  the  first  element  in  the  problem,  which  will  not. be 
denied,  but  will  in  some  form  or  another,  in  a  land  of  universal  suffrage, 
forceltscif  to  favorable  solution. 

The  laboring  men  of  the  country  have  tried  to  solve  this  problem  by 
organization.  Tl  ey  have  pitted  combination  against  combination,  the 
coiiiliinal  ion  of  toil  against  the  combination  of  wealth.  That  they  have 
a  legal  right  to  do  this  is  admitted  (as  will  be  seen  by  the  testimony)  by 
the  nprf  sentative  of  the  railroad  and  ini^ies  who  appeared  before  the 
committee,  but  the  admission  is  only  a  perfunctory  one.  The  logical 
consequences  of  the  right  are  practically  denied.  The  formula  of  the 
reasoning  by  which  this  is  reached  is  this: 

**  Laboring  men  may  legally  combine  to  maintain  the  value  of  tboir  labor;  but  we 
will  not  treat  with,  or  in  any  manner  recognize,  tboir  combinations.  Our  combina- 
tion bball  govern  their  combination.  We  sell  coal  or  ti-ansportation.  They  sell  days* 
work.  There  shall  be  no  equality  between  os.  Our  interest  shall  dominate  their 
interest.  If  they  do  not  submit  to  our  pleasure,  we  will  re«ort  to  our  armory  of  de- 
vices for  human  oppression  and  coerce  tliem  into  submission.'' 

Hence,  the  coal  operators  refused  to  negotiate  with  the  labor  organi- 
zations, and  hence  the  Heading  Railroad  Company  put  hundreds  of 
men  on  a  "black  list,"  marking  them  a»  unfit  to  be  employed  anywhere 
by  anybody.  Hence,  too,  it  is  their  policy  to  keep  their  employes  in 
their  debt,  to  render  them  dependent  for  homes  for  their  children,  to 
keep  before  them,  as  an  ever  present  menace,  the  facility  with  which 
ibrei^n  labor  can  be  imported  and  the  consciousness  that,  as  few  of 
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Ibem  are  allowed  to  work  fall  time,  a  greater  supply  than  there  is  a 
deiuaud  for  labor  always  exists.     By  these   and  other  devices  the 
miners  are  are  held  in  practical  bondage,  to  insure  perfect  submission  ' 
to  which  armed  bands  of  police  are  maintained. 

So  it  happens  that  the  combination  of  capital  meet«  the  combination 
of  labor  at  every  point,  and  while  admitting  the  right  of  the  last  to 
exist,  strips  it  of  all  efficiicy  by  denying  it  the  right  to  act.  This  is  an 
unwise  policy.  Organizations  of  labor  may  attain  most  beneficial  ends 
in  the  economy  of  society.  A  respectful  recognition  of  them  by  em- 
l^loyers  would  tend  to  raise  their  standards  of  action,  because  it  would 
give  practical  power  to  their  action.  They  would  become  fully,  what 
lliey  are  now  partially,  of  moral  importance,  and  would  become  con- 
servative as  they  become  efficient  in  protecting  the  interests  of  their 
members.  They  are  composed  of  citizens  of  the  communities  in  which 
the3'  exist,  and  would  feel  their  responsibility  to  be  reasonable  in  their 
demands  and  peaceable  in  their  methods. 

The  difficulties  which  meet  us  when  we  seek  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
we  are  considering  grow  out  of  the  freedom  of  our  institutions.  A  des- 
potism, with  its  brutal  directness,  might  make  things  better,  but  it 
would  have  power  to  make  them  worse.  While  we  ought  not  to  rob 
the  Constitution  of  its  potency  by  strained  constructions  which  de- 
stroy its  natural  implications,  neither  ought  we  to  construe  it  so  broa<lly 
as  to  cripple  the  rights  of  the  citizen  or  the  well-defined  authority  of 
the  States.  The  power  over  "commerce  among  the  States"  is  *'to  reg- 
ulate." 

In  a  broad  sense  that  might  embrace  every  process  in  the  production 
of  everything  which  is  bought  and  sold,  whether  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
or  the  output  of  manufactories,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  persons  by 
whom  they  are  produced.  The  only  test  of  constitutional  authority 
would  be  whether  there  is  traffic  in  the  thing  between  one  State  and 
another.  The  consequences  and  absurdity  of  this  comprehe^isive  in- 
terpretiition  have  elicited  the  comments  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
would  cover  with  its  potency  nearly  every  industry  in  the  land  and  the 
Slates  would  be  excluded  from  cognizance  of  most  of  the  affairs  of  their 
citizens.  Every  contract  would  become  a  "  Federal  question,"  if  it  re- 
lated to  an  article  or  employment  entering  into  interstiite  commerce, 

I  can  not  believe  that  the  words  "to  regulate"  imply  all  this.  They 
have  vast  significance  undoubtedly.  They  bear  with  them  inherently 
police  power  over  the  health  and  the  morals  of  the  people,  as  they  are 
affected  by  the  intercourse  between  the  States,  and  in  this  light  justify 
the  enactment  of  inspection  and  quarantine  laws;  but  primarily  the  au- 
thority is  over  persons  by  whom  and  vehicles  in  which  the  commerce 
is  carried  on,  and  is  conf^jrred  to  the  end  that  there  shall  be  no  illegal 
burdens  imposed  on  that  commerce  by  the  States,  that  there  may  be 
reasonable  dispatch  as  to  transportation,  safety  as  to  life  and  pro)>erty, 
liability  as  to  damages  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  prohibition  to  coinlnna- 
tions  by  which  nites  of  toll  are  advanced  or  the  price  of  goods  enhanced. 
This  is  a  very  broad  field;  but  it  embraces  strictly  tratiic  intercourse^ 
the  power  to  regulate  which  being  exclusive,  when  exercised  by  the 
United  States,  imposes  the  duty  to  prevent  them  from  being  the  source 
of  disease  or  from  being  used  for  immoral  purposes.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  Congress  has  power — 

(1)  To  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  passengers. 

(2)  To  prohibit  the  carriage  of  things  detrimental  to  morals  (as  ob- 
scene books)  or  to  health  (as  lepers  or  diseased  animals). 

(3)  To  determine  what  the  law  of  the  contract  for  carrying  shall  be : 
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(a)  as  to  wbat  shall  constitute  due  diligeuce;  (6)  as  to  the  measure  of 
damages ;  (c)  as  to  combiuations  which  may  att'ect  the  price  to  be  paid 
under  it.  As  to  the  last  proposition,  it  only  conveys  the  doctrine  of 
good  faith,  that  when  a  man  is  dealing  with  a  carrier  he  shall  not  be 
subject  to  a  conspiracy  which  eliminates  competition  as  an  element  of 
price. 

I  think  this  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  as 
carried  on  among  the  States  by  individuals  or  existing  corporations. 
It  attaches  to  the  agencies.it  finds  and  prescribes  rules  of  tiction  for 
them.  It  confers  no  privilege  on  any  nmu  or  company.  If  they  are 
engaged  in  transportation  between  diflerent  States  this  power  by  its 
own  vigor  embraces  their  business  in  its  authority.  This  reasoning 
renders  it  plain  that  we  may  compel  a  man  to  fulfill  a  contract  after  it 
is  entered  into  and  to  perform  the  duties  which  are  implied  from  the 
relation  he  assumes  to  the  public;  but  there  is  no  method  by  which  he, 
either  as  a  proprietor  or  employ^,  may  be  forced  to  continue  in  an  avoca- 
tion so  long  as  he  has  no  franchise;  his  duty  to  the  public  may  be  dis- 
continued at  his  pleasure.  In  fact,  this  duty  does  not  consist  in  con- 
tinuing ima  business,  but  in  doing  it  faithfully  so  long  as  he  is  in  it. 

The  workmen  for  individuals  or  for  railroads  are  guilty  of  no  wrong 
if  they  cease  work  singly  or  in  concert  with  others.  A  strike  pure  and 
simple  is  not  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  made  an  illegal  act  on  the 
ground  that  the  employer  is  a  carrier  of  interstate  commerce.  The  re- 
lation of  master  and  servant  implies  no  other  and  further  duty  in  that 
case  than  in  any  other.  Engineers,  brakemen,  and  conductors  are  held 
to  a  degree  of  care  commensurate  with  the  nature  of  their  occupation; 
but  they  may  leave  the  service  when  they  please,  subject  only  to  dam- 
ages for  breach  of  contract.  They  are  liable  to  punishment  if  they 
commit  violence  in  furtherance  of  a  strike ;  but  the  corporation  they 
serve  is  alone  responsible  to  the  public  for  failure  to  carry  on  its  busi- 
ness on  account  of  the  strike. 

The  reason  of  this  is  plain.  The  workingmen  have  no  franchise 
from,  or  contract  relative  to,  the  public,  and  therefore  no  correspond- 
ing duty.  A  law  which  would  seek  to  compel  them  to  remain  in  an 
em[»loyment  would  be  an  invasion  of  their  freedom  as  citizens.  For 
this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  enfict  a  law  which  can  compel  an  indi- 
vidual to  continue  in  an  avocation,  or  a  workman  to  continue  in  an  em- 
ployment; but  a  railroad  corporation  exercises  a  public  function^  and 
has  a  duty  which  it  may  be  compelled  to  perform  by  the  sovereignty 
which  instituted  it.  The  field  of  its  operation  is  the  territorial  limits  of 
that  sovereignty,  and  jurisdiction  over  the  manner  in  which  it  complies 
with  the  terms  of  its  creation  is  confined  to  the  power  from  which  it  de- 
rives it  charter.  The  control  which  the  United  States  may  establish 
over  it  is  not  based  on  its  corporate  cai)acity,  but  on  the  nature- of 
its  business,  and  is  applicable  to  all  persons  and  companies  engaged  in 
the  same  business. 

The  act  of  February  4,  1887,  "  to  regulate  interstate  compierce  "  pro- 
ceeds on  this  principle.  It  does  not  prescribe  any  duty.  It  only  de- 
termines how  an  existing  duty  shall  be  performed.  It  creates  no 
agencies.  It  directs  the  conduct  of  agencies  in  being.  The  individuals 
and  corporations  embraced  in  its  terms  fix  their  own  character  by  the 
business  they  choose  to  pursue.  They  have  no  contract  relation  to  the 
United  States,  no  privity  with  them,  and  derive  no  power  from  them. 
It  is  true  that  their  corporate  capacity  places  them  on  a  different 
footing  to  that  of  an  individual.  They  are  created  for  a  specified  time, 
daring  whioh  they  must  perform  certain  public  duties.    They  have  not 
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the  power  of  an  individual  to  lay  down  these  duties.  They  must  per- 
form them,  and  if  they  add  to  them  the  transportation  of  persons  and 
things  from  one  State  to  another,  if,  in  a  word,  they  engage  tn  "com- 
merce among  the  States,^' then  the  Federal  Government  may  exeicise 
the  control  over  them  necessary  to  compel  them  to  a  proper  observance 
of  the  new  duty  thus  assumed,  but  they  may  confine  their  business 
within  the  limits  of  the  State,  in  wbich  case  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce  has  no  application  to  them. 

I  dwell  on  these  considerations  because  it  is  irai>ortant  to  observe 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  power  of  regulation  over  a  corporation 
created  by  a  State  not  by  reason  of  its  charter,  but  because  it  is  a 
can-ier  among  the  States.  As  a  person  in  law  it  must  be  treated  as 
every  other  person  is.  Congress  can  not  interfere  with  the  franchises 
granted  by  a  State.  They  can  neither  repeal  nor  abridge  them;  nor  cau 
they,  by  assuming  actual  control  of  the  operations  of  a  railroad  cor]>o- 
ration,  perform  the  functions  confided  fo  it  by  a  State;  but  they  may 
pass  laws  to  incorporate  companies  to  carry  on  interstate  commerce. 

That  has  already  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Pacific  Railroads,  and 
that,  if  applied  generally,  would  create  a  system  over  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  might  exercise  the  same  full  control  which  the  States 
may  now  exercise  over  their  local  corporations.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
that  will  be  the  only  efficient  remedy  for  such  abuses  as  exist  in  Penn- 
sylvania; but  the  bill  proposed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Tillman),  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  Congress  has  the  same  control 
over  a  State  corporation  as  the  State  itself. 

It  proposes  to  compel  it  to  perform  its  duty  by  the  identical  reme- 
dies to  which  a  State  may  resort,  on  the  ground  that  the  company  is  a 
State  agency,  clothed  with  certain  public  functions.  To  instance :  The 
bill  provides  for  a  receivership  to  manage  and  control  the  corporate 
proi)erty  "  until  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  complied  with  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court.''  This  would  make  the  United  States  the 
operator  of  the  road  and  responsible  to  bondholders  and  creditors. 
Secondly,  it  would  be  a  method  of  compulsion  to  the  corporation  to 
continue  in  interstate  commerce.  Thirdly,  it  would  cause  a  conflict 
between  State  and  Federal  authority  because  the  corporation  owes  a 
primary  duty  to  the  former  to  perform  certain  functions  within  the  State, 
and  because  the  latter  can  not  perform,  nor  in  any  manner  interfere 
with,  those  functions. 

I  regard  the  ^'  provisions  of  this  act,"  default  in  compliance  with  which 
would  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  as  eminently  wise ;  but 
ate  they  within  the  competency  of  Congress,  as  applied  to  a  local  cor- 
I>oration  t  Does  the  interstate  commerce  power  authorize  the  addition 
of  condition  to  the  charter  granted  by  a  State  t  To  tine  a  carrier  of 
interstate  commerce  for  neglect  to  carry,  while  he  is  in  that  business,  is 
within  that  power,  and  in  that  respect  I  agree  in  principle  with  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  chairman ;  but  I  am  certain  that  Congress  has  not  the 
power  to  prohibit  a  corporation  from  acquiring  land,  nor  from  engaging 
in  manufactures,  or  production  of  any  kind,  if  its  charter  permits  it  to 
do  so;  or  to  prohibit  its  officers  to  furnish  it  with  supplies  or  material. 

If  the  corporation  was  of  Federal  origin  the  power  would  be  un- 
questionable, and,  indeed,  all  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
tend  to  make  the  operation  of  railroads,  and  not  corporate  plunder 
and  outside  speculation,  the  chief  business  of  railroad  companies.  If 
all  these  provisions  had  applied  to  the  Reading  Eailroad  Company  it 
would  probably  be  a  solvent  organization. 
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How  far  tbe  Federal  Government  may  proceed  in  instituting  an  ex- 
clusive system  of  corporations  to  carry  on  interstate  commerce  is  a 
grave  qmestion. 

That  power  seems  to  be  fairly  implied  from  the  general  authority  to 
regulate  commerce.  No  doubt  tbe  States  can  and  ought  to  remedy 
abuses,  but  there  is  no  probability  that  they  will  act  in  concert,  or  that 
they  will  deal  eftectually  with  the  evils  which  ox)press  the  public.  In 
some  of  them  corporate  influence  is  strong  and  dictatorial.  Whether 
it  can  be  excluded  from  Congress  is  doubtful,  although  the  present 
temper  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  is  honest  and  independent. 
The  true  radical  remedy  lies  in  a  prohibition  to  individuals  or  compa- 
nies to  engage  in  interntate  commerce  when  they  are  guilty  of  the  mis- 
conduct disclosed  by  the  testimony  in  this  case,  and  should  ])rohibit  all 
the  acts  forbidden  in  the  proposed  bill. 

Such  a  provision  can  not  constitutionally  be  applied  to  State  corpor- 
ations now  in  being.  It  must,  to  protect  the  future,  be  embodied  in  a 
Federal  law  which  will  compel  all  companies  desiring  to  be  incorporated 
as  carriers  of  commerce  <' among  the  States"  to  derive  their  charters 
from  Congress.  At  this  late  day  in  the  life  of  the  present  Congress  it 
would  be  futile  to  formulate  such  a  measure,  but  the  suggestion  of 
may  prompt  discussion  and  tend  to  evolve  a  well-considered  statute. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  February  10, 1888. 

The  select  committee  to  investigate  existing  labor  troubles  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Messrs.  George  D.  Tillman,  W.  J.  Stone,  of  Missouri,  J.  Logan 
Obipmaii,  John  A.  Anderson,  and  A.  X.  Parker,  met  to-day  in  the  i*oom 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  their  in- 
vestigation. « 

Mr.  Anderson  read  the  resolutions  under  which  the  committee  is 
aathorized  to  act,  as  follows : 

EcBolvedy  That  a  special  oommitteo  of  five  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be 
appointed  to  investigate  forthwith  the  extent,  causes,  and  effect  npon  interstate 
oonimerce  of  the  continued  failure  by  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  to  transport 
such  commerce,  and  to  report  to  the  House,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  for  consideration  at 
any  time,  such  legislation  as  is  necessary  to  secure  to  the  public  the  regular  and  com- 
plete execution  by  a  railroad  company  of  its  obligations  to  serve  as  a  common  carrier 
of  interstate  commerce,  and  to  investigate  the  difficulties  existing  in  the  Schuylkill 
and  Lehigh  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  between  the  corporations  mining  coal  and 
the  miners,  and  to  Either  investigate  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  mining  corpora- 
tions and  individual  miners  of  anthracite  coal  in  connection  therewith,  and  all  the 
lacts  in  relation  to  the  matter,  and  report  the  same  to  the  House,  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  committee  mav  agree  upon,  and  that  said  committee  be  authorized 
to  sit  dnring  the  session  of  the  House  and  at  such  i>laces  as  it  may  find  necessary,  to 
employ  a  stenographer,  to  administer  oaths,  examine  witnesses,  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  persons  ana  the  production  of  books  and  papers;  and  the  expense  of  such  inves- 
tigation shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

Bes^lvedf  That  a  sum,  not  to  exceed  15,000^  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
special  committee  of  the  House  appointed  to  investigate  the  extent,  causes,  and  effect 
npon  interstate  commerce  of  the  continued  failure  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company 
to  transport  such  commerce,  etc.,  shall  be  immediately  available  and  payable  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Honse  on  the  order  of  the  chairman  and  one  member  of 
the  said  committee,  in  sums  not  exceeding  $1,000  at  one  time;  and  all  vouchers  for 
any  such  expenditures  shall  be  likewise  certified  to  by  the  chairman  and  one  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Bttolvedt  That  said  special  committee  be  authorized  to  employ  a  clerk. 


TBSTIMOVT  OF  MB.  OHA&LES  V.  BRUMM. 

Hon.  Charles  N.  Brumm,  in  whose  Congressional  district  (the  Thir- 
teenth) the  Schnylkill  mining  region  is  situated,  at  the  desire  of  the 
committee  made  a  statement  concerning  the  matter  under  investiga- 
tion. After  consultation  the  committee  decided  not  to  sweur  Mr. 
Bmmm,  because  he  had  already  been  sworn  as  a  member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Bbttmm  said:  In  my  opinion  the  cause  of  the  trouble  existing  in 
the  coal  regions  is  primarily  the  result  of  the  over-development  of  that 
industry,  which  was  stimulated,  I  think,  during  the  war;  that  the 
product  of  anthracite  coal  under  the  system  under  which  they  are  min- 
ing and  shipping  it  is  larger  than  the  demand  for  it  at  the  present 
price  or  at  the  prices  that  have  been  ruling  lately,  with  the  prices  of 
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other  coal.  We  know  tbat  in  wtiat  is  known  as  tbe  Wyoming  region 
JSew  York  capitalists  principally  bouglit  ap  tlie  lauda  and  controlled 
all  tlie  railroads,  aud  practically  did  tbe  niiniDg  and  sbipping  of  tbe  coal 
in  tbat  region ;  tbat  that  necessitated  a  like  action  in  tbe  Lebigb  leglon 
and  the  Sebuylkill  rej^ion. 

I  speak  of  the  Schnylkill  region  from  personal  knowledge  when  I  say 
that  in  that  region  coal  before  tlie  war,  and  some  of  it  even  now,  aud 
all  along  since,  bat  especially  before  the  war,  was  siiccessfnlly  mined 
by  individual  operators.  Tbe  lands  were  owned  by  men  living  princi- 
pally in  S'ew  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  aud  different  places.  These 
iudividnats,  at  their  own  expense,  worked  the  mines,  paid  their  royalty, 
ami  shipped  the  coal  over  the  Mine  Ilill  Railroad  and  other  roads.  The 
Beading  Company  absorbed  the  lands  in  what  is  called  the  Schuylkill 
region,  1  tbiuk,  as  a  matter  of  business  necessity,  to  compute  with  those 
in  tbe  upper  regions.  Tbe  carrying  company,  for  the  pnrpose  of  secur- 
ing tbe  carrying  of  the  coal  of  tbat  region  through  which  this  Beading 
system  ramifieil,  absorbed  all  tlie  small  roads,  including  the  ^ine  Jlill, 
the  Little  Schuylkill,  and  a  number  of  other  railroads.  These  three 
corporations  or  systems  (for  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  call  them  cor- 
porations, the  Lackawanna,  including  a  number  of  corporations,  and 
the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  each  include  a  number  of  these  corpora- 
tions) heretofore  regulated  all  prices  of  coat,  toll,  and  wages,  as  well  as 
tbe  output.  In  my  region  we  knew  it  by  what  was  known  as  the  Anthra- 
cite Board  of  Trade.  Now  it  is  regulate<l,  from  tbe  best  information 
tbat  1  can  get,  by  a  board  tbat  represents  these  three  systems,  gener- 
ally at  Kew  York.  The  price  is  regulated  by  circular  in  my  region. 
Circulars  are  issued  by  tbe  Reading  Company  tbat  the  price  shall  be  so 
and  so.  By  what  authority,  what  regulates  that,  bow  it  is  done,  except 
by  the  positive  decree  of  the  neads  of  tbat  corporation,  I  do  not  know. 

Tbe  Ohaibhan.  How  often  are  these  circulars  issuodl 

Mr.  Brumm.  Periodically ;  I  tbiuk  perhaps  every  three  months. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  speak  of  the  railroad  company  or  the  mining 
company? 

Mr.  Bbttmm.  I  include  the  Reading  mining  company  with  the  railroad 
company,  for  they  are  really  one  institution  under  separate  chaiters. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Brumm,  iu  the  Lackawanna, 
Lehigh,  and  Schuylkill  regions  tbe  common  carrier  is  also  a  coal  miuerT 

Mr.  Bbumm.  The  common  carrier  has  the  control  either  by  being  the 
owner  directly  or  indirectly,  and  absolutely  controls  the  mining  aud  the 
price  of  coal  in  all  these  regions ;  in  some  perhaps  more  directly  than'in 
others.  I  am  a  little  cautious  about  what  I  say  about  tbe  Lackawanna, 
because  I  can  not  speak  concerning  it  of  my  own  personal  knowledge, 
but  when  I  speak  of  the  Reading  I  am  speakiug  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  whatever  I  shall  say  about  it. 

These  corporations  and  individuals,  having  a  capacity  to  mine  and 
ship  more  coal  than  the  market  demauds  at  ruling  prices,  have  inaugu- 
rated a  system  of  allotment  by  which  all  agree  that  each  shall  have  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  output  during  tbe  year.  Tbe  Reading  per- 
centage, 1  think,  is  something  like  30.  The  Lackawanna  has  by  great 
odds  the  largest  percentage  in  this  allotment.  The  Reatling  system, 
when  it  became  the  purchaser  of  the  lands,  which  I  believe  it  did  as  a 
matter  of  business  necessity,  in  order  that  they  might  get  the  carrying 
trade,  in  my  judgment  paid  too  much  money  for  a  great  deal  of  this  land. 
It  was  bought  principally  on  credit.  The  result  is,  if  my  recollection  is 
correct,  tbat  the  Reading  corporation  pays  50  per  oeut.  of  its  gross  re- 
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for  the  coal  lands  is  on  credit,  and  I  am  not  sure,  bnt  1  have  auder- 
stood  the  debt  is  secured  by  the  bonds  of  the  railroad.  They  did  not 
pay  enough  cash  for  the  mining  lands  to  make  the  mortgage  sufficient 
security,  and  my  understanding  is  that  the  mortgage  is  secured  by  the 
railroad  coo^pany. 

The  Chairman.  By  a  first-mortgage  debt  t 

Mr.  Brxjmh.  I  think  it  is  a  second  or  third  mortgage.  The  railroad 
company  became  security  for  the  debt  in  order  to  purchase  these  lauds 
at  speculative  prices.  That  the  Reading  Bailroad  has  not  bought  all 
the  lauds  within  the  Beading  system  is  because  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
under  the  will  of  Mr.  Girard,  owns  a  large  tract  of  laud  under  the  liead- 
ing  system.  There  are  a  number  of  other  individual  land  owners  who 
stUl  own  mining  land,  but  outside  of  the  Philadelphia  land  there  is 
hardly  any  land  that  is  owned  there  that  is  worth  Avhile  mluiug,  because 
their  ^'ruu,|f  as  they  call  it,  is  not  lar^e  enough.  They  will  have  to  pay 
a  royalty  to  go  through  the  Beading  land ;  there  are  still  some  individ- 
ual operators.  The  Beading  Company  in  its  allotment  gives  its  cars  to 
the  individual  operators  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  individual 
operator  relative  to  the  capacity  of  the  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  word  "  operator"  do  you  mean  owner,  the 
person  that  works  the  mine  as  owner  or  lessee  I 

Mr.  Brumm.  Either.  The  individual  operators  ^re  very  seldom 
owners  of  the  land,  but  are  generally  lessees. 

Under  this  allotment  system  they  have  a  man  by  the  name  of  John 
Breunau,  or  ^'Dunnan,"  as  he  is  nicknamed,  a  mining  inspector,  who 
has  been  employed  by  the  Beading  Company  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  mining  and  shipping  capacity  of  the  various  collieries,  and 
rating  them  so  that  they  would  know  just  how  many  cars  each  was  en- 
titled to  according  to  the  rating. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  shipping  capacity  by  rail  or  by  rail  and 
water  t 

Mr.  Brumm.  The  Beading  system  owns  the  railroad  and  the  ciinal. 
I  mean  the  shipping  capacity  in  tonnage.  One  colliery  might  have  a 
great  many  openings.  The  coal-measures  in  my  region  are  generally 
lying  in  valleys  between  the  mountains  in  what  are  known  as  north 
and  south  dips.  In  the  Wyoming  Valley  they  vary,  and  in  ours  they 
vary  in  pitch.  They  are  in  various  degrees  from  horizontal  to  perpen- 
dicular. As  a  rule,  we  have  a  north  and  south  dip,  somewhat  like  the 
form  of  a  book  nearly  fully  opened. 

A  coal  mine  is  opened  by  sinking  a  slope  inwards  along  the  dip  or  by 
a  shafting  perpendicularly  till  you  strike  the  vein.  You  strike  the  vein 
either  by  slope  or  shaft,  or  by  a  drift  above  the  water-level— just  above 
the  level  of  the  creek — and  the  water  in  the  latter  ciise  all  drains  ofi'. 
When  they  strike  the  vein  they  drive  gangways  east  and  west,  then 
they  drive  "  breasts'^  up  {ind  keep  driving  until  they  exhaust  their  run, 
as  it  is  called.  The  run  is  the  outside  linnt  of  their  land  or  lease.  When 
they  exhaust  all  these  gangways  and  the  breasts  they  then  sink  another 
lifti  as  they  call  it,  and  then  they  drive  gangways  and  run  breasts  in 
the  same  way  as  they  did  in  the  other  lift,  and  thus  go  on  until  they 
exhaust  all  the  veins.  When  they  get  through  with  all  the  veins  the 
work  is  all  done  except  the  robbing  system.  They  start  at  the  back  of 
the  mine  and  take  out  the  pillars  that  keep  the  top  up,  and  as  they 
take  them  down  they  get  the  coal  which  they  were  prevented  from 
reaching.    As  the  pillars  are  taken  out  the  top  falls  down. 

I  wanted  to  say  this  much  about  the  method  of  opening  a  mine  so 
that  you  could  understand  better  how  this  man  Breuuau  \&  \A  %^\i%^ 
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the  capacity  of  a  miue.  A  mine  that  haa  these  gangways  run  bact 
and  has  a  great  many  breasts  turned  has  a  larger  capacity  than  where 
a  mine  hus  Just  started.  When  robbing  commenccA  it  decreases  the 
capacity,  »iul  as  it  is  a  final  working  of  it  I  presume  they  will  ase  their 
judgment  as  to  how  ntauy  cars  they  ought  to  bavc.  Where  a  pillar  is 
once  taken  out  it  leaves  the  mine  destroyed  as  to  that  vein. 

There  are  overlying  veins.  We  have  sometimes  five,  six,  eight,  ten, 
aud  more  veins.  Just  in  proportion  as  they  work  opeuings,  so  they 
have  a  relative  capacity  to  screen  aud  hold  coal  in  the  chutes  or  pocketB 
from  which  it  is  loaded  iuto  the  cars.  All  tht'su  things,  together  with 
the  steam-power,  is  taken  into  the  calculation,  aud  they  are  compared, 
one  coUiery  relative  to  another,  aud  the  cars  are  theu  allotted  to  these 
various  collieries  according  to  their  oapaeity. 

Mr.  Stone.  Tlie  cifiwicity  of  output! 

Mr.  Bbumm.  According  to  the  capacity  of  their  output.  A  collier 
might  be  able,'if  he  were  permitted  t^  work  just  as  be  plekses,  and  he 
were  given  all  the  cars  he  wauted,  to  ship  300  ears  a  day;  but  the 
'  Reading  system  -says  to  him,  "  you  shall  not  ship  your  300  cars  a  day, 
because  if  you  do  so  you  will  ship  more  than  we  do.  Y6ur  capacity 
must  be  limited  to  our  capacity  and  you  must  get  cars  in  proportion  to 
our  capacity,"  and  it  is  Brennan's  business  to  gauge  these  capacities. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  businessT 

Mr.  Bbumm.  lie  is  known  a&  a  minnig  inspector;  but  we  have  State 
officers  under  the  law  that  are  calle<l  miniug  inspectors.  But  this  man 
is  au  inspector  employed  by  the  railroail. 

The  Chairman.  Do  is  an  inspector  as  to  the  capacity  for  output, 
while  the  State  insiMtctor  is  an  inspector  relative  to  the  safety  of  the 
mine,  and  so  fortbt 

Mr.  Bbumm.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Stone.  If  one  company  could  load  300  cars  and  another  150  tbey 
would  allow  the  former  twice  as  many  cars  as  they  would  the  latter! 

Mr.  Brumm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stonk.  Supposing,  however,  that  any  operator  could,  working 
at  a  full  capacity,  put  out  more  than  the  Keading  Company,  then  the 
c!Ompany  would  deal  fairly  with  him  in  allotting  cars! 

Mr.  BuuMM.  Whether  they  do  or  not  I  cannot  undertake  to  say.  If 
they  do  not  want  to  deal  fairly  with  them  there  is  no  way  of  making 
them.  They  employ  this  man  and  they  utake  the  allotment.  They  are 
masters  of  the  situation  and  give  just  as  many  cars  as  they  see  fit.  In 
other  words,  the  ontpat  of  the  Heading  system  is,  say,  15,000,000  tons, 
with  a  capacity  of  30,000,000  tons  if  worke<l  to  its  fullest  extent  Each 
colliei'y  would  then  oidy  bo  allotted  as  many  cars  as  half  its  capacity, 
that  IJeing  the  percentage  of  output  relatively  to  the  percentage  of 
capacity  of  the  whole  Ri'ivding  system, 

Mr.  Stone.  What  proportion  of  the  mining  land  of  the  heading  Coal 
aud  Iron  Coniiiany  has  been  developed  I 

Mr.  Bbumm.  Not  half  of  it  has  been  developed. 

The  Chairman.  In  which  of  these  three  valleys  are  the  most  of  the 
Beading  coal  lands! 

Mr.  Brumm.  In  tbe  Reading  system  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
valleys. 

The  Chairman.  In  which  of  the  coal  regions — the  Lackawanna, 
Lehigh,  or  Schuylkill — do  tbe  Reading  coal  lands  lie! 

Mr.  Bbuhm.  Almost  exclusively  in  tbe  Schuylkill  system. 

The  Chairman,  lias  the  Reading  Railroad  any  preference  as  to  which 
end  of  its  road  or  oa  wliicU  branch  of  its  road  it  will  ship  most  coal  or 
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least  coal  f  In  other  words,  whether  its  allotment  is  impartial  and  that 
a  coal  owner  may  ship  in  whatever  direction  he  chooses,  or  does  the 
railroad  company  determine  that  matter  for  him  t 

Mr.  Bbumm.  in  my  opinion,  the  Reading  Company's  will  is  arbitrary 
in  that  whole  matter.  1  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  they  give 
individaal  operators  pretty  near  their  share. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  it  be  in  carrying  on  interstate  commerce  or 
commerce  within  the  State,  you  think  it  is  impartial! 

Mr.  Beumm.  I  do  not  know  anything  to  the  contrary.  That  is  all  I 
wish  to  say  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  States  does  that  system  of  roads  run 
into! 

Mr,  Brumm.  It  is  the  lessor  of  the  Jersey  Central  Railroad  and  the 
North  Pennsylvania,  and  reaches  New  York  by  them.  It  runs  to 
E1izabethi)ort  and  fioboken  Ferry,  I  think.  Then  it  has  colliers,  as  we 
call  them.  They  are  steam-boats  that  the  company  load  at  Port  Rich- 
nicHid  and  deliver  coal  all  along  the  coast — to  Boston,  Portland,  Me., 
and  numerous  other  places. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  road  control  of  roads  to  Buffalo  and 
all  along  the  Lakes? 

Mr.  Bbumm.  The  Reading  Company  has  absolute  control  as  far  as 
Williamsburgh,  Pa.,  t)te  lumber  region,  and  I  think  controls  the  system 
as  far  up  as  Bufiiilo. 

Mr.  Anderson.  By  a  999  year  contract! 

Mr.  Bbumm.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Reading  Company  exercises  the  same  su- 
preme dictatorial  control,  whether  it  be  interstate  commerce  or  com- 
merce within  the  State? 

Mr.  Bbumm.  I  think  there  is  no  difilereuce  in  that.  In  whatever  it 
does,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  inquires  as  to  whether  it  is  "  in  "  or  '*  in- 
terstate." 

Mr.  Parkeb.  You  represent  that  district.  How  long  have  you  lived 
there? 

Mr.  Bbumm.  I  was  born  there  in  1838,  and  with  the  e3;.ception  of  one 
year  that  I  was  at  college,  one  year  at  Philadelphia,  and  very  near  four 
years  that  I  was  in  the  Army,  I  have  lived  there  ever  since. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  And  you  have  become  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
doing  business  there. 

Mr.  Bbumm.  I  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  From  what  you  have  le^amed  is  it  the  purpose  and  ob- 
ject, in  the  mining  of  the  coal  and  in  the  shipping  it,  from  the  time 
work  is  commenced,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  shall  be  taken  to 
and  consumed  at  points  outside  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Bbumm.  I  do  not  know  what  the  object  is  just  at  any  particular 
point. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  I  want  to  see  whether  the  purpose  of  pie  work  is  inter- 
state. 

Mr.  Bbumm.  The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  mine  coal  and  to  make  as 
much  monej'  out  of  it  sis  possible,  either  state  or  interstate. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  «*And  that  the  company  sell  more  or  less  of  it  wherever 
they  can  get  the  best  price,  including  points  outside  of  the  Sta^e? 

Mr.  Bbumm.  Certainly.  I  may  say  that  the  Reading  Company  has 
an  agent  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  the  different  consuming  points. 

TbeCHAiBMAN.  If  I  understand  you  correctly  this  Reading  Company 
has  shipping  facilities  with  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  the  Lakes  and  with 
the  Gulf? 
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Mr.  BamiM.  I  do  not  say  with  the  Golf. 

Tbe  Ohaibman.  Witb  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi ! 

Mr.  liHUMM.  I  do  not  say  with  the  Obio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

The  Ohaibman.  Has  it  any  railroad  connection  with  tbe  Ohio  BiverT 

Mr.  Bbuuh.  Kot  that  1  know  of  except  by  a  combination  of  systems 
as  all  trunk  lines  have.  I  know  that  it  has  connection  with  trnnk  lines, 
trains  from  which  out  West  and  from  Chicago  come  over  its  system. 

The  Ohaibman.  Ab  a  member  of  a  syodicste  t 

Mr.  Bbttmh.  I  do  not  know  that. 

The  Ohaibman.  But  you  know  that  it  baa  some  sort  of  combination  f 

Mr.  Bbu^m.  I  will  not  say  that.  I  know  that  it  ships  coal  wherever 
anthracite  coal  goes. 

Mr.  Ohipman.  You  do  not  know  the  direction  in  which  that  is  douet 

Mr.  Bbuuh.  1  do  not  know  how  it  does  it.  The  road  ships  to  Xew 
York  on  its  own  line,  and  on  it«  colliers  it  ships  to  any  sea-ixtrts  on  the 
Atlantic  f  and  ^  know  that  it  owns  these  colliers.  They  are  steam- 
boats. They  are  open  hopper  coal  boats.  They  transport  nothing  bnt 
coal  outward,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  they  bring  anything  in  re- 
turning or  not. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  are  certain  that  this  Beading  system  has  ship- 
ping facilities  with  the  lakes  as  well  as  the  coasts  T 

Mr.  Bbumh.  It  has  shipping  facilities  with  the  lakes,  but  whether  it 
baa  absolute  control  of  the  roads  beyond  Williauisburgh  I  am  not  sure; 
but  1  think  it  controls  them  absolutely  as  far  as  Bufl'alo,  or  out  that  wiiy. 
I  think  you  will  find  that  the  carrying  companies  control  the  mining  in 
the  whole  anthracite  region. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Pennsylvania  road  included  in  thatf 

Mr.  Bbuhm.  1  do  not  think  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany is  in  the  allotment  If  it  is  it  has  come  into  it  recently.  It  is  a 
kind  of  free  lance.  It  would  not  go  iuto  it.  I  can  only  say  that  as  far 
as  I  know  the  Pennsylvania  is  not  in  this  allotment  system,  bnt  all  the 
other  corporations  in  the  anthracite  region  are  in  the  allotment  sys- 
tem, and  that  they  allot  to  themselves  a  certain  i)ercentage  of  all  tbe 
coal  that  is  shipped.  The  same  system  or  a  similar  system  prevails  in 
the  Lehigh  and  Lackawanna  regions  which  prevails  in  the  idcbuylkill 
region.  Hence,  if  there  is  a  strike  in  one  section  of  the  anthracite 
region,  the  other  region  derives  a  very  great  deal  of  benefit  from  it, 
for  tlie  simple  reason  that  in  tbe  section  that  is  not  on  strike  they  ship 
up  to  the  full  extent  of  the  allotment,  and  when  they  have  done  that 
they  are  not  permitted  to  ship  more.  If  they  did  so  they  would  be 
breaking  their  agreement  and  the  syndicate  would  fall.  Hence,  my 
opinion  is  that  this  whole  strikiug  business,  or  lockout,  as  we  call  it,  is 
fostered  not  only  by  the  Reading  Company,  bnt  that  alt  these  corpora- 
tions are  as  deep  in  the  mud  as  the  Reading  Company  is  in  the  mire. 
There  is  this  combination  and  they  can  not  aflbrd  to  break  it  and  make 
a  helter-skelter  msb  iuto  Ibe  market,  as  that  would  bring  the  price  of 
tbe  coal  down.  '* 

The  Ohaibman.  Does  the  railroad  company,  in  order  to  get  labor 
cheaper,  employ  more  miners  than  it  would  if  it  were  to  give  steady 
employment  tbe  year  through,  so  that  tb«s'  lock  them  gut  wheu  it  suits 
them;  wbeu  they  have  put  out  their  allotment  In  tbe  different  minesi 

Mr.  Bbumm.  I  do  not  know  that  they  employ  more  men  than  they 
absolutely  need;  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  <lo  thai. 

Tbe  Ohaibman.  Why  is  it  uecessiiry  that  they  «<bould  have  a  lock- 
out t 

Mr.  ChifmAN.  I  suppose  Mr.  Tillman  has  this  idea  in  view :  Have 
tbev  laree  nntnbfMH  of  men  eiiinlovp.d  fnc  onW  T^&rts  of  the  dav  t 
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Mr.  Bbumm.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  not  do  for  thei6  to  have  less  men 
than  they  employ,  because  if  they  work  they  have  got  to  run  their 
machinery  at  any  rate.  There  are  certain  fixed  charges,  and  they  have 
got  to  do  what  is  called  the  "dead  work";  so  that  when  they  work, 
they  must  work  full-handed,  or  lose  money.  And,  therefore,  when,  by 
working  full-handed,  they  mine  mor^  coal  than  their  allotment  amounts 
to,  they  prevent  them  by  ordering  lockouts.  This  they  have  been  do- 
ing ever  since  1876,  periodically.  They  have  issued  their  orders,  time 
and  again,  that  from  ascertain  day  a  man  will  only  be  permitted  to 
work,  say,  three  days  a  week ;  at  other  times,  only  so  many  hours  a 
day ;  at  other  times,  only  be  allowed  to  work  so  many  weeks  a  month, 
or  so  many  months  in  the  year.  This  has  been  going  on  ever  since 
the  long  strike. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  practical  effect  of  these  lockouts 
and  strikes  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  men  in  the  anthracite  section 
generally  Y 

Mr.  Bbtjmm.  The  effect  there  is  just  what  it  is  anywhere  else— de- 
moralizing. 

In  my  judgment  if  the  anthracite  coal  miners  or  operators  and  the 
anthracite  system  of  mining  were  not  connected  with  the  carrying  sys- 
tem, they  could  put  a  higher  price  on  coal  and  a  lower  price  on  toll,  and 
in  that  way  pay  the  men  higher  wages  and  still  reduce  the  toll  so  much 
as  to  enable  them  to  reduce  the  price  of  coal  and  make  a  fair  profit. 

The  Chaibman.  By  " toll"  do  you  mean  tribute  to  the  mine  owner? 

Mr.  Bbumm.  That  we  call  "  royalty ; "  by  toll  we  mean  the  railroad 
freights. 

I>Bt  me  illustrate.  In  the  Lehigh  Valley  region  the  wages  are  fixed 
at  what  are  called  the  five  dollar  basis,  which  means  that  miners  shall 
get  a  certain  sum  of  money  per  week,  per  day,  per  hour,  or  per  car 
whenever  coal  sells  at  $5  at  Elizabethport,  the  New  York  shipping 
point.  That  is,  that  the  laborers  outside  or  inside  shall  get  a  certain 
rate  of  wages.  This  rate  at  Elizabethport  is  the  price  of  the  coal,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  mining  and  the  freight;  showing  that  the  freight 
is  an  element  that  is  calculated  in  fixing  the  price,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  separate  and  distinct,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  freights  are 
to  Elizabethport 

In  the  Schuylkill  region  the  basis  is  $2.50.  A  great  many  do  not  un- 
derstand why  it  should  be  $5  in  one  region  and  $2.50  in  another.  It  is 
simply  because  the  price  is  regulated  by  the  scale  at  tide- water  or  by 
the  scales  at  Schuylkill  Haven  or  Port  Carbon. 

Mr.  Qowen,  ex-president  of  the  Keading  system,  at  one  time  regulated 
the  price  of  wages  by  the  tolls,  not  by  the  price  of  coal  at  Schuylkill 
Haven;  hence,  when  Mr.  Corbin  tells  you  that  the  present  price  of  coal 
will  not  warrant  the  payment  of  higher  wages,  it  is  because  they  reg- 
ulate the  price  of  coal  at  the  shipping  point,  and  if  it  is  losing  at  that 
point  they  can  make  up  that  loss  by  enhancing  or  raising  the  price  of 
the  toll.  For  instance,  in  Schuylkill  County  there  are  millions  of  dollars 
invested  in  coal  lands  by  the  Ileading  Company.  There  are  millions  in- 
vested in  most  powerful  engines,  heavy  steam-power,  large  pumps  to 
keep  the  water  out,  heavy  blowers  and  fans  to  draw  the  foul  air  out, 
large  shafts  and  gangways  running  thousands  and  thousands  of  yards 
and  miles  underground — tunnels,  as  you  would  call  them.  The  miner 
goes  in  there  and  mines  his  coal.  It  is  put  in  the  cars  miles  under 
ground  in  many  instances.  When  it  gets  to  the  surface  it  is  dumped 
into  rollers  that  crush  the  coal,  run  into  screens  that  separate  it,  and  the 
slate  is  picked  out.    Then  it  is  run  into  the  chutes  and  pockets.    From 
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there  it  is  loaded  into  the  cars,  and  the  average  price  is  $2  a  ton  loaded 
in  the  cars.  It  is  shipped  from  that  point  to  Philadelphia,  aboat  100 
miles,  and  there  the  price  of  coal  is  $4. 

The  Chairman.  Shipped  by  water  or  by  rail! 

Mr.  Brumm.  Either  way,  becaase  they  own  the  canal  as  well  as  tbe 
railroad.  I  cite  this  to  show  how  small  a  price  they  pnt>>on  coal  and 
how  large  a  price  they  put  on  freights.  In  a  lawsuit  between  certain 
stockholders  and  bondholders  of  the  Schnyllcill  ITavigajtion  and  Canal 
Company,  which  was  absorbed  by  the  railroad,  to  recover  interest 
brought  by  them  against  the  railroad  company,  this  fact  was  developed. 
They  were  justifying  an  abandonment  of  a  portion  of  the  canal,  or  the 
whole  of  it,  and  they  did  abandon  it  down  to  a  point  known  as  Port 
Clinton.  In  justification  of  that  they  themselves  showed  that  while  it 
cost  only  16  cents  a  ton  to  ship  coal  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Phila- 
delphia by  rail,  it  cost,  I  think^  at  least  twice  as  much  as  that  to  ship  it 
by  canal ;  and  yet  if  the  cost  is  only  15  cents,  what  is  it  that  justifies 
a  charge  of  $1.85  to  ship  it,  and  that  when  they  ship  it  by  the  million 
tonsY 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  many  miles? 

Mr.  Brumm.  Eighty-nine  miles  from  Schuylkill  Haven;  from  Cres- 
sona  it  would  be  91  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Please  tell  us  whether  this  Beading  Company,  when 
it  would  have  a  lockout  of  these  miners  because  they  would  not  agree 
to  the  terms  of  the  company,  imported  Hungarians  or  Italians  or  la- 
borers from  abroad  or  from  other  States  to  take  the  places  of  those 
locked  out  Y 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Brumm,  that  it 
was  done  because  the  miners  would  not  agree  to  their  torms,  but  be- 
cause there  was  an  overproduction  by  reason  of  this  system  of  allot- 
ment. 

Mr.  Brumm.  In  my  judgment  that  is  the  real  idea.  I  think  that  is 
the  primary  cause.  If  it  were  not  for  that  the  companies  could  not  be 
absolute  masters  of  tbe  situation  as  they  have  been  for  years.  My  po- 
sition is  that  if  they  would  reduce  their  tolls  to  a  reasonable  rate  they 
could  sell  at  a  lower  price,  that  the  anthracite  coal  would  be  a  better 
competitor  of  the  bituminous  coal,  and  tbe  consumption  would  be  in- 
creased. Their  plan  seems  to  be  to  keep  up  the  price  of  anthracite  coal, 
and  the  bituminous  coal  keeps  it  out  of  market. 

Mr.  Chipman.  For  economic  reasons  the  operators  are  obliged  to  keep 
full  hands  at  work. 

Mr.  Brumm.  They  must  do  that  whenever  they  do  work.  It  would 
not  do  for  them  to  work  without  they  were  full-handed,  because  they 
have  their  machinery  to  run,  and  their  breaker  is  kept  running.  They 
are  obliged  to  have  a  lot  of  boys  picking  oat  the  slate  and  to  have  their 
engineers  and  all  their  bosses  there,  and  it  pays  them  better  to  work 
with  a  full  force. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these  troubles  have 
not  been  from  strikes  on  the  part  of  the  men,  but  from  lockouts  on  the 
part  of  the  company  Y 

Mr.  Brumm.  My  recollection  is  that  there  have  been  no  strikes  since 
that  of  1875,  except  in  some  small  locality.  There  has  been  no  general 
strike  for  nine  years. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  so  many  Italians  and  Hungarians  brought 
in  there  Y 

Mr.  Brumm.  There  are  very  few  Italians  there,  and  not  so  many 
Maagarjaua,  but  quite  a  number  of  Poles.    From  my  own  knowledge. 
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I  conld  not  say  whether  these  Poles  did  uot  come  in  of  tlicir  own  voli- 
tion. I  do  uot  know  of  tlieir  coining  in  under  the  influence  of  the 
Beading  Company.  I  have  heard  it  rumored  that  the  Lehigh  Valley 
and  other  systems  have  brought  them  on. 

Mr.  (Jhipman.  How  could  they  import  foreign  contract  labor? 

Mr.  Brumm.  it  they  were  brought,  it  was  before  the  act  prohibit- 
ing importation  of  contract  labor  was  passed.  I  do  not  know  myself 
whether  they  were  brought,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  were  brought 
by  the  Beading  Company — that  is  the  system  that  I  know  most  about. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  present  lockout  commence  and  why  I 
And  also  t^ll  us,  as  near  as  you  can,  the  extent  of  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Brumm.  The  miners  have  had  organizations  almost  ever  since 
the  war.  They  hail  a  very  formidable  one  known  as  the  W.  B.  A.,  or 
Workmen's  Benevolent  Association.  When  that  wa^  in  existence  there 
were  a  great  many  individual  operators.  It  was  before  this  absorption 
had  gone  on.  This  absorption  was  forced  by  the  corporation,  and  they 
drove  a  great  many  of  the  single  operators  out. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Do  yon  mean  railroad  or  mining  corporations? 

Mr.  Brumm.  W^heu  I  say  corporations  I  say  so  as  including  all.  It  is 
one  and  the  same  thing  although  under  different  characters. 

The  Chairman.  The  syndicate  has  driven  and  crushed  out  the  indi- 
vidual opemtors? 

Mr.  Brumm.  They  crushed  a  great  many  individuals,  and  by  lower- 
ing the  price  of  coal  and  raising  the  price  of  freight  they  forced  indi- 
viduals out.  That  is  a  matter  as  plain  as  twice  one  is  two.  The  W,  B. 
A.  had  succeeded  in  getting  this  basis  established:  That  wages  should 
be  regulated  and  a  certain  price  shall  be  paid  when  coal  is  $2.50  a  ton 
at  Scliuylkill  Haven.  Should  coal  rise  the  wages  were  to  rise  I  cent  to 
every  3  cents  in  coal,  but  never  to  be  lower  than  $2.50.  They  worked 
along  under  that  system  for  some  time,  until  what  is  known  as  the  long 
strij^e,  in  which  the  men  were  beaten.  From  that  time  the  men  com- 
plained that  while  this  $2.50  basis  was  ostensibly  in  existence,  yet  it 
has  been  violated  time  after  time  by  these  coal  companies.  For  instance, 
when  there  was  an  advance  in  price  to  the  consumer  they  would  raise 
their  tolls,  putting  the  advanced  price  on  the  tolls  and  keeping  the  price 
at  Schuylkill  Haven  down,  and  although  bringing  a  higher  prico  in  the 
market  the  miners  were  uot  getting  the  benefit  ot  the  advance,  and  that 
simply  because  the  amount  of  the  increase  was  added  to  the  freights. 

The  Chairman.  The  common  carrier  pocketed  it. 
-  Mr.  Brumm.  These  corporations  utilized  it.  That  is  the  complaint 
of  the  men,  and  there  have  been  various  wnys  in  which  it  has  been 
done.  For  instance,  they  complain  that  when  the  basis  was  agreed 
upon,  certain  sizes  of  coal  were  to  be  taken  into  the  calculation.  Larger 
sizes  are  generally  higher  than  the  very  small  sizes.  After  they  had 
crushed  their  organization  they  included  the  smaller  sizes,  and  in  that 
way  lowered  the  average  price  of  coal;  and  always  kept  it  at  the  basis 
or  even  below  the  basis.  When  at  certain  periods  coal  did  fall  below 
the  basis  they  took  off  a  certain  part  of  the  wages.  If  it  was  three  cents 
less  thnn  $2.50  they  would  take  ofit'  one  per  cent.,  and  they  have  reduced 
it  quite  a  large  per  cent.  The  men  complain  that  they  have  been  prac- 
tically cheated  out  of  their  dues,  because  they  had  no  organization  and 
conld  not  demand  their  rights.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  basis  yet,  and 
that  these  companies  utilized  the  idea  of  a  basis,  is  obvious  from  this: 
That  every  month,  or  every  three  mouths,  they  would  publish  in  the 
Miners'  Journal  and  other  papers  the  price  that  was  received  for  coal 
shipped  from  certain  collieries,  which  they  would  draw  by  lot,  as  they 
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had  done  heretofore,  that  the  price  that  these  collieries  got  for  coal  was 
to  be  the  price  from  which  the  calculation  was  made.  When  the  W. 
B.  A.  was  in  existence  the  men  were  parties  to  thedrawiug  of  the  lots. 
When  it  was  broken  up  there  was  nobody  on  the  part  of  the  men.  The 
men  claim  that  they  put  a  smaller  price  upon  the  coal  and  lowered  the 
average.  When  the  miners,  during  prosperous  periods,  began  to  or- 
ganize again,  and  they  are  pretty  well  organized  now,  they  demanded 
an  advance.  In  the  first  place  they  demanded  the  positive  establish- 
ment of  this  basis  again,  and  an  advance  of  15  per  cent  on  the  $2.50 
basis. 

The  Chaibman.  When  wsks  that  demand  made? 

Mr.  Bbumm.  Some  time  before  last  September.  The  Lehigh  system 
refused  to  negotiate  with  the  men  at  all.  The  result  was  that  the  Lehigh 
men  would  not  work.  The  Schuylkill  system  did  negotiate  and  it  com- 
promised with  the  men  at  an  8  per  cent,  advance,  which  the  operators 
agreed  to.  There  is  one  party  (I  forget  his  name,  but  I  think  you  have 
got  him  on  that  list  of  operators)  who  owns  ti  colliery  in  the  Lehigh 
region  and  another  in  the  Schuylkill  region.  In  the  Schaylkill  region 
he  has  acceded  to  the  demand  of  the  men ;  in  the  Lehigh  he  did  not, 
because  the  Lehigh' system  said  they  would  not  pay  it;  so  that  here  we 
have  an  owner  of  two  collieries  in  the  two  different  systems,  and  where 
they  agree  that  the  advance  shall  be  paid  he  pays  if,  ana  under  the 
system  where  they  agree  that  it  shall  not  be  paid  he  does  not  pay  it. 
I  mention  it  to  show  it  is  a  combination,  and  I  think  it  is  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  And  that  it  is  arbitrary  f 

Mr.  Bbumm.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  The  city  of  New  York  has  a  syndicate! 

Mr.  Bbumm.  I  think  the  great  power  concentrates  there. 

The  Schuylkill  men  agreed  with  Mr.  Corbiu  that  they  would  go  to 
work  at  this  8  per  cent,  tulvance,  but  Mr.  Oorbin  and  Mr.  Whiting  said: 
"Gentlemen,  we  can  only  agree  for  four  months,  that  is,  up  to  the  Ist 
of  January,  because  on  the  4th  of  January  our  company  goes  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  receivers.'^ 

Mr.  Andebson.  Mr.  Whiting  was  one  of  the  receivers  f 

Mr.  Bbumm.  No;  Mr.  Corbin  was. 

The  Chaibman.  What  position  has  Mr.  Whiting! 

Mr.  Bbumm.  He  is  manager  of  the  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

The  Chaibman.  Ilas  nothing  to  do  with  the  railroad  at  all! 

Mr.  Bbumm.  Not  in  an  official  capacity.  They  drew  up  a  memoran- 
dum of  agreement,  in  which  the  company  were  to  do  certain  things; 
but  after  the  Ist  of  January  the  men  were  not  to  be  paid  this  unless 
others  were  paying  it;  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  men  had  not  gone  to 
work. 

The  Chaibman.  The  Lehigh  has  not  gone  to  work  in  consequence  of 
the  men  not  receiving  the  amount  of  their  demand! 

Mr.  Bbumm.  The  Lehigh  operators  would  not  negotiate  at  all.  They 
would  not  even  consider  the  proposition. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  men  struck  ! 

Mr.  Bbumm.  So  that  the  men  struck. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  Lehigh  Valley  trouble  is  a  strike  and  not  a 
lockout. 

Mr.  Bbumm.  I  do  not  think  so.  If  you  knock  me  down  and  draw  a 
pistol  on  me  and  I  kill  you,  that  is  not  murder  on  my  part.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  self-defense,  and  I  think  that  they  were  forced  into  this  very  mat- 
ter by  the  corporations.    It  was  a  refusal  to  do  what  was  just  and 
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proper  they  shonid  do.  For  eight  or  nine  years  they  bad  been  carrying 
out  this  basic  system,  while  the  men  wete  uot  organized,  and  they  were 
the  sole  arbiters  of  what  they  should  do.  The  men  demandeu  »to  be 
consulted  upon  that  as  they  had  been,  and  the  companies  say :  '^Gentle- 
mcnj  we  will  not  treat  with  you  at  all.'' 

The  Chaibmai?.  What  was  done  with  the  Schuylkill  men  when  the 
first  of  January  came  f 

Mr.  Dbumm.  When  the  first  of  January  came  and  Mr.  Corbiu  under- 
stood that  the  men  would  not  go  to  work,  he  issued  a  circular  in  which 
he  told  the  men  to  go  to  work  and  he  was  willing  to  adjust  matters  after- 
ward ;  but  the  men  thought  that  they  had  a  right  to  know  what  they 
were  going  to  get  before  they  went  to  work ;  and  he  said,  **Get  to  work 
on  the  $2.50  basis,  this  8  per  cent,  is  ofi."  Coal  dn  the  first  of  January 
was  much  higher  than  on  the  first  of  September,  when  he  agreed  to 
pay  the  8  per  cent,  advance,  so  that  there  was  no  reason,  so  far  as  the 
market  was  concerned,  why  he  could  not  pay  it  from  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary as  well  as  from  the  first  of  September.  There  is  another  point  I 
want  to  state,  and  that  is  this,  that  in  his  return  he  shows  he  mined 
coal  for  10  cents  a  ton  less  while  paying  advanced  wages  than  before^he 
paid  the  advanced  wages.  There  are  certain  fixed  charges,  and  these 
fixed  charges  and  expenditures  run  right  on  at  any  rate — keeping 
water  and  fire  out  of  the  mines,  and  keeping  them  ventilated.  So  that 
when  work  is  carried  on  steadily  and  to  full  capaelty  these  fixed  charges 
are  divided  up  in  the  general  aggregate,  and  the  cost  of  raining,  for 
instance,  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  would  be  proportionately  less  per  ton 
than  mining  1,000,000  tons  of  coal.  When  the  strike  of  the  Lehigh 
started,  work  in  the  other  mines  went  up  to  full  capacity.  The  oiiera- 
tors  employed  hands  (many  of  the  strikers  from  the  Lehigh  region)  and 
shipped  to  full  capacity,  and  the  price  per  ton,  by  reason  of  that,  was 
run  much  higher  than  it  was  before  at  the  low  rates.  I  only  mention 
this  in  order  to  answer  Mr.  Corbin's  idea  that  he  can  not  put  up  the 
wages  and  to  show  that  he  can  mine  cheaper  and  sell  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  the  Pennsylvania  Company  work  most 
of  its  minesf 

Mr.BBUMJkL  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  do  not  work  much 
more  coal  than  they  use  themselves. 

The  Chaibman.  When  Mr.  Corbin  ordered  the  men  to  go  to  work 
on  the  first  of  Jannary  they  refused  ? 

Mr.  Bbuhh.  They  refused.  They  thought  that  they  were  not  main- 
taining good  faith  with  their  brother  miners  of  the  Lehigh  region;  they 
had  assisted  them  financially,  and  they  thought  that  to  have  gone  to 
work  under  the  reduced  price  would  have  been  inconsistent. 

The  Chaibman.  In  the  mean  time  how  are  matters  going  on  in  the 
Lackawanna  region  ? 

Mr.  Bbumm.  There  was  no  trouble  at  all  except  that  the  miners  have 
demanded  15  per  cent,  advance  and  want  an  answer  the  IGth  of  this 
month. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  What  rate  have  they  received  there! 

Mr.  Bbumm.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  have  been  told  by  some 
party,  I  think  by  Mr.  Johnson.  In  the  Lackawanna  region  they  have 
a  different  system  of  mjning,  and  you  will  have  a  little  trouble  in  get- 
ting at  the  rate  of  wages.  They  have  a  contract  system  of  working 
there.  One  of  the  miners  agrees  to  work  a  certain  number  of  breasts, 
and  he  stipulates  with  the  operators  for  the  i)ay  under  this  contract; 
and  in  that  way  you  may  have  some  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  there 
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is  more  or  less  paid  iu  the  various  regions,  and  iu  tbat  way  in  the  Wy- 
oming region  perhaps  25  per  cent,  get  very  good  wages  and  75  percent, 
get  less  than  the  average  wages  in  the  Schuylkill  region. 

Mr.  Parker.  Do  these  three  systems  comprise  most  of  the  anthra- 
cite coalf 

Mr.  Brumm.  They  comprise  it  all.  I  say  they  control  all  the  pure 
anthracite  coal  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Which  one  of  these  systems,  the  Lehigh,  Schnyl- 
kill,  or  Lackawanna,  has  the  largest  area?  ^ 

Mr.  Brumm.  The  Lackawanna  region  turns  out  by  far  the  most  coal; 
the  Schuylkill  much  more  than  the  Lehigh.  The  Lehigh  is  the  small- 
est of  the  three,  and  it  was  there  that  the  strike  was  made. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  something  like  the  general  propor- 
tion! 

Mr.  Brumm.  The  Schuylkill,  I  think,  has  over  30  per  cent,  the  Le- 
high about  8,  and  the  Lackawanna  the  rest.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
ratio  of  their  development. 

The  Chairman.  The  Lackawanna  is  better  developed,  possibly,  than 
the  Schuylkill! 

Mr.  Brumm.  It  is  better'  developed.  They  can  calculate  what  there 
is  in  that,  but  in  onrs  they  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  men  refused  to  work  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, I  suppose  the  company  would  make  no  concessions  and  has  been 
getting  other  labor  since. 

Mr.  Brumm.  They  have  succeeded  very  poorly  in  getting  other  la- 
borers. There  are  some  collieries  working,  but  they  are  individual 
collieries;  and,  in  my  judgment,  this  proves  that  Mr.  Corbin  could  pay 
this  advanced  wages,  because  they  are  paying  more  than  was  de- 
manded of  the  Residing  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  the  railroad  companies'  employes 
struck,  along  with  the  miners  ! 

Mr.  Brumm.  Mr.  Corbin  has  been  a43suming,  or  it  has  been  assumed, 
at  least  by  the  press  generally,  that  the  miners  are  combining  their 
grievance  with  that  of  the  railroad  men.  I  say,  authoritatively,  that 
they  are  not.  This  I  say  positively ;  and  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Whiting 
himself  about  it.  I  went  to  a  select  committee  of  miners  and  said: 
"You  men  are  separate  from  this  railroad-system  fight.  Do  your  own 
fighting  yourselves,  and  ask  Mr.  Corbin  and  Mr.  Whiting  whether 
they  will  negotiate  with  you  separate  and  distinct  from  the  railroad- 
ers.'' The  men  contended  that  they  were  willing  to  do  that,  anyway ; 
but  that  the  railroad  system  said  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate.  They 
were  willing  to  arbitrate  their  difi'erences,  separate  and  apart  from  the 
railroad  men,  but  Mr.  Whiting  said  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate.  I 
said  to  him,  "Did  you  ever  know  of  any  agreement  these  men  entered 
into  that  they  did  not  carry  out!"  I  do  not  know  that  he  gave  me  an 
answer  to  that,  directly.  The  men  say  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
arbitrate  with  them,  separate  and  apart  from  the  railroad  men,  and  the 
idea  that  they  struck  because  the  railroad  men  were  on  a  strike  is  not 
correct.  If  these  railroad  men  had  not  struck  the  miners  would  have 
been  compelled  to  go  to  work  at  the  reduction  or  quit  work,  because 
the  Lehigh  miners  had  not  gone  to  work.  Nowas  to  the  Heading  Bail- 
road  strike,  it  has  been  conceded  generally  that  the  railroad  men  were 
wrong  iu  striking. 

The  Chairman.  Who  concedes  that! 

Mr  Brumm.  I  will  concede  it,  for  one. 
The  Chairman.  Do  the  men  concede  it  themselves! 
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Mr.  Bbumm.  No;  bat  it  has  been  conceded  by  public  opinion  thattbe 
railroad  men  should  not  have  struck. 

Mr.  Parker.  When  did  they  strike! 

Mr.  Bbumm.  On  the  22d  of  December. 

Mr.  Parker.  What  class  of  men  struck  f 

Mr.  Brumm.  Engineers,  conductors,  and  trainmen,  and  nearly  all 
connected  with  the  freight  department  of  the  system,  but  not  in  the 
passenger  service.  They  were  allowed  to  carry  their  freight  and  per- 
ishable articles. 

Mr.  Parker.  It  was  not  confined  to  the  coal  freight? 

Mr.  Brumm.  I  really  do  not  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  important  to  know  whether  the  strikers 
on  the  railroad  were  concerned  in  the  transportation  of  coal  principally. 

Mr.  Brumm.  They  were  concerned  principally  in  the  transportation 
of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  of  railroad 
strikers  ? 

Mr.  Brumm.  No.  It  has  been  estimated  at  figures  that  are  very  high. 
The  strikers  claim  that  they  represent  82,000  people. 

The  Chairman.  Railroad  strikers  f 

Mr.  Brumm.  Oh,  no;    railroad  strikers,  miners,  and  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  the  Schuylkill  system,  the  Beading 
system  ? 

Mr.  Brumm.  It  means  the  Schuylkill,  the  Lehigh,  and  the  Beading 
system  ;  that  is,  the  mining  and  transporting,  both. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  Lehigh  strike  occur! 

Mr.  Brumm.  That  was  some  time  about  September. 

Mr.  Parker.  Does  that  involve  a  railroad  strike  also  f 

Mr.  Brumm.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Simply  coaH 

Mr.  Brumm.  Simply  coal,  as  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  What  railroad  system  transports  for  the  Lehigh 
system  of  mines  f 

Mr.  Brumm.  It  is  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company,  as  it  is  called.  It 
is  not  a  railroad  company;  but  the  canal  has  been  abandoned,  or  very 
nearly  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  yon  approximate  the  relative  numbers  in  the 
Lehigh  strike  and  the  Beading  and  Schuylkill  strike? 

Mr.  Brumm.  No;  I  cannot. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  give  the  aggregate  that  they  claim— 80,000 
men.     ^ 

Mr.  Brumm.  I  prefer  not  giving  an  opinion  upon  that.  I  cannot  give 
yon  an  idea,  and  I  prefer  not.. 

Mr.  Parker.  Has  the  Lackawanna  any  strike  on  its  railroad  or  coal 
mines  ? 

Mr.  Brumm.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  was  going  to  state  something 
about  the  railroad  strike.  It  has  been  alleged  in  the  newspapers  that 
the  railroad  strike  was  caused  by  reason  of  Eckley  B.  Coxe  having  a 
barge  there  at  Elizabeth  port.  He  is  one  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  oi)erators 
and  one  of  the  leading  men  in  refusing  to  do  anythiug  like  justice  to  the 
miners.  He  had  a  barge  that  he  wanted  loaded.  The  Beading  Com- 
pany had  a  lot  of  its  own  barges  there  and  they  hauled  their  barges 
away  and  gave  this  Coxe  barge  the  preference,  and  the  men  asked  why 
they  wanted  to  load  that  barge  with  scab  coal — coal  that  was  to  be 
shipped  to  make  up  some  deficiency.  Scab  coal  would  really  be  coal 
that  was  mined  by  men  that  w ere  not  on  the  strike.    It  w'd>&  co'oA  lU^tk 
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Eckley  B.  Ooxe  wanted  to  load  this  barge  with  to  supply  some  coutracts 
that  he  had  to  fill,  and  they  were  asing  this  Beading  coal  for  that 
purpose.  The  men  thought  that  the  Beading  Company  was  cbming  to 
the  relief  of  the  Lehigh  pool  and  they  refused  to  load  this  barge.  At 
another  point,  At  Philadelphia,  there  was  some  man  by  the  name  of 
Taylor  whose  goods  they  refused  to  load,  and  I  think  five  crews  were 
discharged.    Then  the  railroad  men  went  on  a  strike. 

The  leaders  for  some  reason  or  other  must  have  concludeifthat  they 
did  wrong,  or  else  that  it  would  not  be  policy  tostand  out  under  that  ar- 
rangement, and  went  to  Mr.  Sweigard,  superintendent,  and  Mr.  McLeod, 
of  the  Beading  Itailroad  system.  They  told  Mr.  Sweigard  they  wanted 
to  go  to  work.  Mr.  Sweigard  said:  "Well,  I  will  never  take  back  these 
men  that  we  have  discharged."  The  men  said:  <^All  right;  discharge 
them  if  we  agree  to  work,  and  take  back  all  the  others."  Mr.  Sweigard 
said:  "No;  there  are  two  other  men  we  want  to  discharge."  The  men 
said  to  him:  "Discharge  them";  and  they  then  agreed  that  they  should 
go  to  work.  The  men  contend  that  they  sent  telegrams  ordering  the 
men  to  go  to  work ;  that  the  strike  was  declared  off.  This,  of  coursei 
I  have  got  from  the  men.  At  a  number  of  the  offices  they  refused 
to  receive  the  dispatches  or  send  them,  although  the  men  were  to 
pay  for  them.  In  one  or  two  instances,  at  least,  the  dispatches  are 
claimed  to  have  been  withheld  for  such  a  length  of  time  that  the  men 
did  not  get  the  order  to  go  to  work,  and  the  fact  that  they  did  not  go  to 
work  was  taken  advantage  of  by  Mr.  Sweigard  so  as  not  to  allow  the  men 
to  go  to  work  under  the  agreement  that  he  himself  had  made.  When 
the  committee  waited  on  Mr.  Sweigard  to  see  why  this  was  done,  he 
laughed  at  them,  abused  them,  cursed  them,  and  said  that  they  were 
cowards;  that  they  knew  he  had  outgeneraled  them,  and  that  they  had 
not  the  manliness  to  make  a  square  fight.  Now,  that  is  their  assertion. 
If  that  is  true,  as  I  have  stated  it,  and  as  the  men  declare,  then  if  the 
men  were  wrong  in  the  first  instance,-'  the  company  is  wrong  in  the  last. 

The  Chairman.  Where  has  there  been  the  most  rioting  and  inter- 
ference with  the  men  at  work  f 

Mr.  Brumm.  That  has  only  been  at  one  place,  and  it  has  been  very 
much  exaggerated.  It  was  at  Shenandoah,  and  that  is  in  my  own 
county. 

The  telegraph  company  there  used  to  be  called  the  Philadelphia  and 
Beading  Telegraph;  that  ran  all  through  the  Beading  system  in  ail  the 
little  towns,  and  the  Western  Union  put  up  their  wires,  and  there  was 
a  fight  between  the  two  lines,  and  they  cut  rates.  There  is  now  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  Beading  system  has  absorbed  the  Western 
Union  or  the  Western  Union  has  absorbed  it.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
Western  Union  has  absorbed  it  except  to  this  extent,  it  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company ;  but  the  Beading  have 
certain  privileges  there  in  sending  their  messages  and  in  regulating 
certain  matters. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  two  sets  of  operators  1 

Mr.  Brumm.  No  ;  the  Western  Union  officers  generally  have  been  dis- 
charged; and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  say  that  the  Beading  Company 
have  secured  controL    There  is  an  absorption  there  somewhere. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  only  one  set  of  operators! 

Mr.  Brumm.  There  is  only  one  set  of  operators,  and  they  are  gener- 
ally Beading  operators.    I  buy  my  mileage  book  at  the  telegraph  office. 
If  the  Western  Union  had  enMrely  absorbed  the  Beading,  they  would 
Iiardlfsell  /ickets.    Whatever  that  arrangement  is  I  do  not  know,  but 
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yoa  gentlemen  can  find  it^  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  subject  to  in- 
vestigate. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  Mr.'Brumm  to  say  that  under  the 
allotment  system  the  output  of  coal  is  regulated.  1  understand  also 
that  to  be  the  case  in  the  Lehigh  and  Lackawanna  regions  as  well  as 
that  of  Schuylkill.  Now,  for  many  weeks  the  Beading  Company  have 
not  been  operating.  Naturally  that  necessitates  a  loss  instead  of  the 
profit  which  they  would  have  made  if  their  men  had  been  working. 
My  question  is  whether  there  is  probably  or  possibly  a  combination  be- 
tween all  of  these  regions  under  a  certain  pot»l  or  under  a  tacit  under- 
standing by  which  the  Reading  is  receiving  common  funds  for  not 
mining  its  coal  ? 

Mr.  Brumm.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Chipman.  You  think  there  is  a  "combined' 

Mr.  Brumm.  I  think  there  is.  The  combine  is  to  regulate  the  output 
of  coal«  and  each  having  its  allotment,  the  miners  claim  that  when  they 
endeavor  to  secure  what  is  their  due  in  one  section  the  others  will  come 
to  the  relief  of  the  operators  in  every  way  that  they  possibly  can,  so  as 
to  keep  the  relative  allotment  intact  and  not  have  one  ship  more  than 
their  quota,  and  if  they  do  ship  more  than  their  quota,  that  it  must  be 
only  by  the  will  and  consent  of  all  parties.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
Beading  Company,  having  by  reason  of  the  lockout  in  the  Lehigh  Valley 
shippcjd  more  coal  than  it  would  have  shipped  had  that  lockout  not  oc- 
curred, h^  got  near  if  not  entirely  its  quota.  Having  shipped  its  quota 
it  would  prefer  stopping  work  altogether,  if  by  stopping  work  it  could 
withdraw  resources  from  the  strikers  in  the  Lehigh  region  by  not  having 
their  own  men  work,  and  in  that  way  force  the  Lehigh  men  to  go  to 
work  and  work  out  their  quota;  and  when  the  Lackawanna  want  to  stop 
they  can  have  their  lockout. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company  an  interstate 
commerce  system  I 

Mr.  Brumm.  The  Lehigh  system  ships  Its  coal  by  the  Jersey  Central, 
I  think.  It  has  connection  clean  up  to  Buffalo  and  I  think  to  Niagara 
Falls. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Lackawanna  is  also  a  carrier  of  interstate 
commerce  f 

Mr.  Brumm.  I  ought  to  say  that  I  believe  the  Lackawanna  is  almost 
entirely  a  New  York  company  and  does  almost  all  its  business  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Stone.  Where  does  the  Beading  Bailroad  begin  and  where  does 
it  end  f 

Mr.  Brumm.  The  Beading  ftystem  began  at  Philadelphia  and  ended  at 
Beading.  That  is  a  distance  of  62  miles;  then  it  was  extended  to  Potts- 
ville.  That  made  it  97  miles  in  length.  Then  it  kept  branching  out 
just  like  a  devil-fish  throughout  that  whole  region,  and  began  absorb- 
ing other  corporations.  They  have  absorbed  the  Mine  Hill  Company, 
the  Lebanon  Valley  Bailroad  running  on  to  Harrisburg,  the  Schuylkill 
and  Susquehanna  Company,  striking  the  Susquehanna  above  Harris- 
burg, the  East  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  running  out  to  Easton,  the  Lit- 
tle Schuylkill  Bailroad  Company,  the  Catawissa  and  Williamsport  the 
Jersey  Central  Bailway  Company,  running  to  New  York  and  ramifying 
all  over  the  Upper  Lehigh  region ;  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company^ 
and  a  number  of  others  that  I  can  not  remember. 

Mr.  Stone.  All  these  lines  are  corporations  in  what  is  called  the 
fieading  system  t 
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Mr.  Brumm.  Yes.  Of  course  it  goes  beyond  the  coal-fields.  It  also 
goes  into  the  lumber  and  iron-ore  regions. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  is  all  in  Pennsylvania! 

Mr.  Brumm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone.  Is  there  any  part  of  the  Reading  system  of  railroads  that 
extends  beyond  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  except  the  l^ew  Jersey 
Central!  , 

Mr.  Brumm,  I  think  there  is:  but  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  they  ex- 
tend westward  outside  of  the  State;  that  is,  their  leased  lines.  I  am 
sure  it  runs  to  Wiliiamsburgh.  The  Wilmington  road  starts  at  lieadiug 
and  runs  down  to  Wilmington,  in  Delaware. 

The  Chairman.  They  undoubtedly  have  arrangements  with  other 
lines  which  would  bring  them  within  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  Brumm.  Ob,  yes.  My  impression  is  that  they  are  connected 
with  the  Brie  system — the  Vanderbilt  system. 

Mr,  Stone.  Is  there  any  other  road  except  the  New  Jersey  Central 
and  this  Delaware  road  comprising  a  part  of  the  Beading  system  of 
railroads  that  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Brumm.  Not  that  they  have  exclusive  control  over  that  1  know 
of.  They  have  colliers  in  which  they  shij)  coal  from  Port  Kichnmnd, 
Philadelphia,  on  the  Delaware  Eiver,  down  the  Delaware  and  out  ui)ou 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Stone.  What  is  the  name  of  that  canal? 

Mr.  Brumm.  The  Schuylkill  Canal. 

Mr.  Stone.   Where  does  that  canal  begin? 

Mr.  Brumm.  Its  headwaters  were  at  what  is  named  Troubling  Run. 
There  are  two  dams  for  it  above  Pottsville,  and  one  brauch  a  couple  of 
miles  to  the  left  of  that,  at  Port  Carbon,  and  from  there  down  to  Phila- 
delphia and  the  Delaware  River. 

Mr.  Stone.  Do  they,  through  this  canal  and  the  river,  transport  ooal 
out  to  tide- water  and  along  the  coast? 

Mr.  Brumm.  I  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Stone.  By  barges? 

Mr.  Brumm.  By  caual- boats,  and  they  own  their  own  boats. 

Mr.  Stone.  Do  you  understand  that  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Reading  Railroail  system  and  under  the  same  management? 

Mr.  Brumm.  Yes;  under  the  same  management;  by  a  lease  for  nine 
hundred  and  ninety -nine  years,  I  think. 

Mr.  Stone.  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  any  such  information,  as  to 
SLuy  facts  that  would  develop  the  traffic  arrangement  of  the  Reading 
system  with  other  systems? 

Mr.  Brumm.  Not  positively.  We  are  under  the  impression  gener- 
ally that  it  hixs  arrangements  with  the  Vanderbilt  system  westward, 
and  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  southward  and  westward.  These  are 
the  two  great  systems  that  we  are  under  the  imx)re88ion  they  have 
arrangements  with. 

Mr.  Stone.  You  speak  of  the  Lackawanna,  Schuylkill,  and  Lehigh 
regions.  The  Schuylkill  region  is  the  one  worked  by  the  Reading 
Coal  Company  and  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  transports  the  coal 
from  that  region  ? 

Mr.  Brumm.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  not  a  pound  of  coal  that  is  mined 
on  the  line  of  the  Reeling  road  that  does  not  come  over  the  Reading 
Railroad.  The  individual  operators  who  are  on  their  line  are  compelled 
to  ship  their  coal  on  that  road.    They  have  sidings  to  their  mines. 

Mr.  Stone.  You  understand  the  coal  mined  in  what  you  denominate 
tl/o  Schuylkill  region  is  shipped  out  over  the  Reading  system  of  roads? 
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Mr.  Bbumm.  Not  the  whole  amount.  The  Lehigh  Valley  and  the 
Pennsylvania  companies  have  been  running  in  there.  In  the  Girard 
and  some  other  mines  they  can  be  taken  out  by  the  other  roads ;  but  it 
is  only  where  the  Beading  Goal  and  Iron  Gompany  do  not  own  the 
land. 

Mr.  Stone.  What  railroad  company,  if  any,  in  the  main  at  least,  con- 
trols the  mining  in  the  Lehigh  region  f 

Mr.  Bbumm.  I  would  prefer  not  saying  much  about  the  Lehigh  region, 
because  you  have  other  men  here  who  can  tell  you  all  about  itf 

Mr.  Stone.  Gan  you  tell  me  what  railroad  company  handles  the  coal  f 

Mr.  Brumm.  The  Lehigh  Goal  and  Navigation  Gompany. 

Mr.  Stone.  Is  that  company  connected  with  a  system  of  railroads  f 

Mr.  Bbumm.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Stone.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  pooling  arrangement! 

Mr.  Bbumm.  Not  excepting  to  regulate  the  output  and  price  of  coal. 

Mr.  Stone.  What  railroad  company  handles  the  coal  or  the  bulk  of 
it  that  comes  from  the  Lackawanna  region  f 

Mr.  Bbumm.  The  Delaware  and  Lackawanna,  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son, and  some  other  road,  but  I  do  not  remember  what  they  cat]  it ;  I 
have  forgotten  the  railroad  there.  The  Lehigh  road  runs  up  there  and 
they  take  some  of  that  coal,  but  I  think  they  have  control  of  the  col- 
lieries. 

Mr.  Stone.  Does  the  Beading  road  go  up  there  f 

Mr«  Bbumm.  The  Beading  road  goes  up  there  now.  It  has  branches 
that  run  up.  The  Jersey  Gentral  ramifies  through  that  region  to  some 
extent.    These  roads  are  every  day  increasing  and  extending  their  lines. 

Mr.  Stone.  Do- you  understand  that  these  railroad  companies  run- 
ning through  the  Lackawanna  and  Lehigh  regions  control  the  output  of 
coal  and  the  coal-mining  business  in  these  regions  in  the  same  way  that 
the  Beading  does  with  the  Schuylkill  region? 

Mr.  Bbumm.  I  think  so,  and  have  been  told  so;  I  believe  so,  but  I 
do  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Stone.  Is  it  understood  that  the  railroad  companies  regulate 
the  output  of  the  coal  in  all  these  regions  ? 

Mr.  Bbumm.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  they  regulate  the  output  and  the 
prices,  and  the  tolls;  all  that  is  to  be  regulated  in  the  trade,  excepting 
always  the  Pennsylvania.  ^They  do  not  mine  much  now. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  till  Saturday  morning  at  10  o'clock. 


Washington,  D.  G.,  Saturday^  February  11. 

The  committee  met  to-day  in  the  room  of  the  Gommittee  on  Military 
Affairs  and  proceeded  to  take  testimony. 

TESTIMOFSr  OF  J0H5  L  LE& 

John  L.  Lip^,,  sworn  and  examined. 

»y  Mr.  I^ABE^l^: 

Q.  What  is  your  namet — A.  John  L.  Lee. 

§.  Wliere  do  you  reside?— A.  In  Philadelphia. 
.  Were  you  bom  in  this  country  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  are  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  1— A.  Yes^sir*   * 
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Q.  Are  yon  engaged  with  or  have  yoa  been  employed  by  the  Phila* 
delphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  t — ^A.  I  have  been  in  their  em- 
ploy since  1880. 

Q.  Until  when ! — A.  Until  November,  1886.  Then  I  was  suspended, 
and  was  re-employed  by  the  company  in  June,  1887. 

Q.  Until  when  1— A.  Until  this  trouble,  December  28  or  29,  as  near 
as  I  can  recollect.    I  was  not  discharged  when  the  strike  began.    The 

feneral  superintendent,  Mr.  Sweigard,  sent  to  me  at  Pottsville,  where 
was  acting  as  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  system  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Since  that  time  have  you  been  employed  by  the  railroad? — A.  Not 
since  that  time. 

Q.  Is  there  a  strike  existing  by  the  employ<Ss  of  that  road? — A.  There 
is  a  lockout. 

Q.  Is  there  a  strike? — A.  I  do  not  call  it  a  strike;  it  is  a  lockout  on 
the  part  of  the  general  superintendent.  When  we  agreed  our  men 
should  go  to  work  he  refused  to  let  them  go  to  work. 

Q.  There  is  a  general  disturbance  of  labor  upon  that  road  now  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Large  numbers  of  men  having  gone  out  of  employment  within  a 
few  months  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  employes  are  engaged  in  this  strike  or  lock9ut  on  the 
railroad  ? — A.  I  have  not  the  correct  figures ;  but  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  there  are  between  five  and  six  thousand. 

Q.  When  did  they  stop  work  ? — A.  On  the  23d  of  December. 

Q.  About  all  at  one  time? — A.  No,  sir.  The  first  trouble  took  place  on 
the  23d  of  December,  if  I  am  correct  in  the  date.  Five  crews  refused 
to  remove  some  freight  at  Port  Richmond.  We  had  had  an  agreement 
drawn  up  with  the  general  superintendent  of  the  company,  and  a  com- 
mittee called  the  general  su^rintendent's  attention  to  the  agreement 
that  no  employes  were  to  be  discharged  until  the  case  was  investigated. 
The  agreement  provided  that  they  are  to  have  a  fair  and  impartial 
hearing.  The  general  superintendent  refused  to  recognize  that  agree- 
ment and  refused  to  meet  the  committee  and  insisted  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  these  men. 

Q.  Have  you  documents  relating  to  this  a£fair  that  you  have  just 
stated  ? — A.  We  have  written  documents  iu  regard  to  the  agreement. 

Q.  Have  you  them  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Who  is  the  general  superintendent  ?— -A.  General  Superinten- 
dent I.  A.  Sweigard. 

Q.  How  many  men  went  out  of  the  employment  of  the  company 
then? — A.  I  should  judge  about  six  or  seven  thousand. 

Q.  Had  any  stopped  work  before  the  general  superintendent  refused 
to  meet  the  committee? — A.  When  the  general  superintendent  refused 
to  meet  our  committee  they  immediately  dispatched  police  to  Port 
Richmond.  These  officers  were  on  the  grounds  some  hour  or  hour  and 
a  half  previous  to  the  strike  taking  place.  After  the  first  strike  I  was 
sent  away  to  Pottsville  to  get  aid.  We  met  in  convention  and  decided 
that  the  action  of  the  general  superintendent  disregarding  his  agree- 
ment was  wrong,  and  that  we  would  try  and  settle  the  difficulty.  A 
committee  came  from  the  city  of  Reading  on  the  26th  of  December,  and 
we  called  upon  Mr.  Sweigard  and  told  him  we  wanted  to  make  a  set- 
tlement. We  told  him  we  wanted  to  abide  by  the  order  issued  by  the 
general  manager,  McLeod,  on  December  24,  which  stated  that  all  em- 
ployes who  did  not  report  for  duty  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  (Tuesday 
morning)  wovH^  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  company.    That 
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afternoon  we  called  upon  the  general  saperiDtendent,  and  he  agreed 
in  the  presence  of  seven  men  that  all  the  employes  who  would  report 
for  duty  in  the  morniDg  could  go  to  work — would  not  be  discharged. 
When  they  reported  in  the  morniug  he  failed  to  live  up  to  his  agree- 
ment and  discharged  our  representative  men  all  along  the  whole  line. 
That  gave  rise  to  the  second  trouble. 

Q.  What* day  was  that! — A.  That  was  the  evening  of  December  26, 
1887. 

Q.  Where  was  that  interview  with  Mr.  Sweigacd  held? — A.  In  the 
office  at  Ninth  and  Green  streets,  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Who  were  present! — A.  Myself,  John  Kelly,  Bernard  J.  Sharkey, 
Mr.  Harman,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Kearns,  on  the  part  of  the  employes. 

Q.  Who  on  the  part  of  the  railroad! — ^A.  Mr.  Beui^er,  the  superin- 
tendent of  tbe  Germantown  and  Norristown  division,  Mr.  Wolff,  and 
one  or  two  other  gentlemen — I  do  not  know  their  names — besides  Mr. 
Sweigard. 

Q.  Were  auy  documents  presented  at  that  time  by  any  of  the  par- 
ties!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  written  memorandum  was  signed  by  anybody! — A.  When  Mr. 
Sweigard  agreed  for  the  men  to  go  back  to  work  iu  the  morning  I  re- 
quested him  to  put  it  on  paper,  and  he  refused,  asking  me  if  I  ques- 
tioned his  varacity,  and  I  told  him  that  I  did  not,  but  that  he  had  de- 
ceived some  committee  in  the  past,  and  they  did,  and  I  would  like  him 
to  put  it  on  paper. 

Q.  What  answer  did  he  make! — A.  He  refused.  Mr.  Harman  said 
the  same  thing  to  him.  Mr.  Sweigard  said  there  were  five  or  six  men 
present  and  he  thought  that  was  witness  enough. 

Q.  Was  any  paper  produced  and  signed  during  that  interview  by 
either  party  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  movement  of  the  men  in  going  out  of  employment  occurred 
how  soon  after  that! — A.  That  occurred  on  the  27th.  Some  of  them 
went  out  on  the  28th,  some  on  the  29th,  and  some  more  a  few  days  after 
that. 

Q.  How  did  they  go  out — what  thing  made  them  go  out! — A.  They 
went  out  because 

Q.  No;  not  that.  They  did  not  go  out  without  some  communication 
from  somebody! — A.  Assembly  No.  7689  went  out  without  any  particu- 
lar order. 

Q.  Is  that  a  division  assembly! — A.  It  is  a  local  assembly. 

Q*  Where  are  the  headquarters  of  that  assembly  located! — A.  In 
Pottsville. 

Q.  What  is  the  membership  of  that  assembly! — A.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  it  runs  up  between  seven  and  eight  hundred,  composed 
principally  of  main-line  men,  engineers,  firemen,  and  brakemen. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  assembly  exists! — A.  I  do  not  know;  but 
somewhere  over  a  ye^ir. 

Q.  Are  they  Knights  of  Labor! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  Knights  of 
Labor. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  that  assembly! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  district  to  which  that  assembly  belongs! — 
A.  I  am  chairman  of  the  executive  board  connected  with  the  Heading 
Railroad  Company,  with  which  that  is  connected. 

Q.  And  that  is  iu  the  nature  of  a  district  assembly! — A.  No,  sir;  it 
is  a  convention  organized  of  Beading  Railroad  employes  only. 

Q»  U  tbere  ^  district  i)i$sembly  to  wUicU  this  local  assembly  is  at< 
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tacbed  ? — A.  The  district  assembly  was  184  Knights  of  Labor,  and  was 
connected  with  the  Heading  division  as  Reading  Railroad  employes. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  this  local  assembly  at  the  time  it  was  de- 
cided to  go  out ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  was  such  a  decision  made  by  the  assem- 
bly ! — A.  That  is  on  the  second  occurrence  or  on  the  first ! 

Q.  Either. — A.  I  was  present  at  the  convention  when  the  represent- 
atives decided  in  the  convention  to  sustain  the  men  that  were  dis- 
charged. 

Q.  Was  this  local  assembly  represented  at  that  convention?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  action  taken  at  this  convention  as  to  the  going  out  of 
other  men  f — A.. The  convention  by  resolution  decided  to  insist  upon 
the  general  superintendent  of  the  railroad  company  living  uj)  to  the 
agreement  that  he  had  entered  into  with  the  employes. 

Q.  In  case  he  did  not  do  so,  what  was  to  be  done  fr— A.  They  were  to 
make  an  effort  to  protect  these  men  that  were  discharged. 

Q.  By  striking  or  going  out  of  employment ! — A.  Well,  ye«. 

Q.  When  did  the  first  disturbances  which  culminated  in  this  strike 
begin  f — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  on  the  23d  of  December. 

Q.  State  what  they  were. — A.  The  fij^t  trouble  was  at  Elizabethport, 
in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  the  terminus  where  the  coal  is  transferred 
to  boats  to  go  to  New  York. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker.  What  occurred  there? 

The  Witness.  As  I  understand  it,  the  men  were  ordered  to  load  a 
boat  with  coal  for  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  and  some  of  the  employ^  refused  to 
load  it,  the  reason  assigned  being  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  company's 
boats. 

Q.  What  company  ? — A.  The  Reading  Company ;  and  the  men  be- 
lieved that  the  company  was  assisting  Eckley  B.  Coxe  in  filling  orders 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  his  employes,  who  had  been  out  on  strike 
since  September. 

Q.  Eckley  B.  Coxe  was  a  member  of  what  company? — A.  Of  Coxe 
Brothers,  a  company  of  coal  operators  in  the  Lehigh  region. 

Q.  He  was  connected  with  the  Lehigh  region,  while  the  Reading 
Company  is  connected  with  the  Schuylkill  region  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  the  strike  been  going  on  in  the  Lehigh  region  ? — 
A.  That  strike  had  been  going  on  from  the  10th  of  September,  or 
thereabout. 

Q.  These  men  were  acting  under  the  belief  that  the  Reading  Com- 
pany were  assisting  Coxe  to  carry  out  his  contract  that  he  could  not 
carry  out  with  Lehigh  coal  by  reason  of  the  strike? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  therefore  in  loading  this  boat  they  would  help  the  Lehigh 
operators  as  against  the  men  who  were  striking  in  their  region? — A. 
That  is  the  impression. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  these  ?  I  presume  all  the  men  that  were  em- 
ployed there  that  refused  to  work  and  load  this  boat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  would  you  judge? — A.  I  can  not  say  the  exact 
number. 

Q.  You  understand  that  they  refused  to  load  that  boat  for  the  maa^ 
agers  of  the  Reading  road  ? — A.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  And  they  quit  work  at  that  time? — A.  They  were  discharged. 

Q.  After  their  refusal  ?— A.  I  believe  so. 
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Q.  By  whom  t — A.  By  the  foreman  thero— I  do  not  remember  bis 
name — the  sui)erintendent  there  for  the  company. 

Q.  Is  that,  so  far  as  yon  are  aware,  the  first  point  of  any  disturbance 
between  the  employes  and  the  employers  of  the  Beading  Railroad  Com- 
pany f — A.  At  Elizabethport  1  Yes ;  that  is  the  first.  We  had  some 
trouble  previous  to  that,  but  that  is  the  first  of  the  trouble  bringing 
about  the  present  trouble. 

Q.  That  is  the  initial  trouble  that  led  to  this  strike  which  now  ex- 
ists f — A.  Ko,  sir ;  the  men  on  the  main  line  and  at  Port  Bichmond. 
The  first  trouble  there  was  the  discharge  of  the  five  crews  at  Port  Bich- 
mond ;  that  is  where  the  strike  took  place. 

Q.  What  date  was  that  1 — A.  I  believe  that  was  on  the  23d  of  De- 
cember. 

Q.  When  was  this  trouble  at  Elizabethport  f — A.  I  believe  that  was 
on  the  23d  of  December,  too. 

Q.  On  the  same  day  there  was  a  disturbance  at  Port  Bichmond  ?^ 
A.  Yes';  that  is  as^I  understand  it.  When  these  five  crews  were  dis- 
charged, a  committee  had  waited  on  Mr.  Sweigard,  asking  him  to  arbi- 
trate the  question  or  investigate  it,  and  permit  the  men  to  remain  at 
work  pending  the  arbitration,  according  to  his  agreement ;  and  that  he 
refused  to  do,  telling  them  that  he  would  not  recognize  any  agreement. 
This  was  before  there  was  a  strike.  Mr.  Sweigard,  Mr.  McLeod,  and 
Mr.  Keim  waited  on  the  committee  and  told  them  there  were  fears  of 
trouble  at  Port  Bichmond,  and  requested  them  to  send  some  police  force 
there,  and  they  did  send  quite  a  number  there.  The  men  were  at  work. 
No  strike  had  taken  place  till  these  officers  came  there.  Immediately 
after  the  officers  came  there'themen  got  to  talking  about  it,  and  stated 
that  Mr.  Sweigard  had  refused  the  request  of  these  men  and  refused  to 
arbitrate.  * 

Q.  That  ne  had  refused  to  arbitrate  about  the  disturbance  at  Eliza- 
bethport?— ^A.  To  arbitrate  about  the  discharge  of  the  five  crews  at 
Port  Bichmond. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  was  some  preliminary  disturb- 
ance in  September.    Was  I  right  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  that  was.— A.  Our  convention  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Beading  system  had  met  at  Shamokin  in  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember or  early  part  of  October,  and  I  was  selected  by  the  chairman 
of  the  convention  as  one  of  the  committee  to  solicit  aid  for  the  Lehigh 
miners. 

Q.  What  date  was  that  meeting  ? — ^A.  I  disremember  the  date.  I 
thfnk  it  was  in  September.  I  opened  an  office  in  Pottsviile,  and  seeing 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  settlement,  I  called  a  joint  meeting  of 
Division  No.  12  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  P.  &  B.  system,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Oor- 
bin,  the  president  of  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company,  to  get  him  to  use 
his  influence  to  try  and  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  Lehigh  difficul- 
ties. There  was  some  coal  shipped  from  the  Lehigh  regions,  and  tliu 
Beading  Bailroad  employes  refused  to  move  the  cars.  Mr.  Gorbin  called 
the  executive  board  to  him  and  said  if  the  coal  was  not  removed  that 
the  company  would  be  violating  the  law,  and  he  insisted  upon  its  re- 
moval. He  said  that  they  were  common  carriers,  and  it  was  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  the  State  if  they  would  not  move  the  coal.  I  told  him  if  such 
was  the  case  that  the  men  had  no  desire  to  doanything  that  would  violate 
the  law;  that  we  would  take  legal  advice,  and  if  it  was  against  the  law 
we  would  see  that  the  coal  was  removed  immediately,  lie  notified  Mr. 
Sweigard  to  get  that  coal  moved,  and  he  replied  that  if  the  board  would 
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consent  to  remove  it  it  would  be  all  right.  We  went  before  the  ttien 
and  stated  to  them  that  the  company  said  it  was  a  violation  of  the  law, 
and  the  men  immediately  removed  the  coal  apon  ascertaining  that  it 
was  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Q.  Was  this  coal  upon  cars  or  in  barges  ? — A.  Upon  cars. 

Q.  How  many  car-loads  or  trains? — A.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  it 
at  diiiei*ent  points. 

Q.  Was  it  coal  that  had  been  mined  in  the  Lehigh  mines  ? — A.  Yes, 
as  I  understand  it,  and  was  called  scab  coal. 

Q.  Was  it  called  scab  coal  to  indicate  that  it  was  mined  by  scabs  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  men  who  were  not  in  an  organized  system  of  labor  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  this  coal  was  at  different  points  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  to  be  left  at  different  points  ? — A.  Well,  it  was 
where  it  had  been  left. 

Q.  Had  it  been  carried  to  its  billed  destination  or  had  it  been  side- 
tracked by  an  order  of  any  organization  ? — A.  Not  being  there  with  the 
crews  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  it  wa«  side  tracked. 

Q.  By  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  action  by  the  men  themselves  ? — A.  They  got  no  order 
from  the  executive  board  to  side-track  it. 

Q.  Was  it  done  to  help  the  strikers  in  the  Lehigh  mines  ? — A.  It 
was  done  to  assist  those  men  and  show  sympathy  for  those  men  up 
there.  When  I  opened  the  office  in  Pottsville  I  called  upon  the  gene- 
ral superintendent  and  he  requested  me  to  go  before  a  convention  and 
tell  the  men  that  owing  to  the  strike  in  the  Lehigh  region  it  increased 
the  demand  on  the  Reading  Company  and  they  did  not  have  cars 
enough  to  supply  the  trade,  and  that  they  loaned  cars  to  some  other 
companies  ;  and  I  told  him  then :  <<  Mr.  Sweigard,!  would  not  like  to  do 
anything  like  that,  because  itappears  tomethatyou  men  are  working  for 
the  Lehigh  operators  ";  and  hegave  me  his  assurance  that  they  were  not. 
In  a  couple  of  weeks  after  that  I  came  to  the  office  again  and  told  him 
that  I  would  go  back  to  work,  and  he  told  me  to  stay  where  I  was.  He 
said  :  '^  You  are  doing  more  for  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  in  as- 
sisting the  Lehigh  strikers  than  twenty-five  machinists  can  do  in  the 
shop.  This  strike  is  a  benefit  to  the  Reading  Railroad  Company,  but 
we  do  not  want  the  public  to  know  it. 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  that  time? — A.  There  was  no  one  present  but 
Mr.  Sweigard  and  myself.  It  was  a  conversation  that  came  about  when 
I  went  thereon  official  business. 

Q.  Where  did  it  occur? — A.  In  Mr.  Sweigard's  office,  at  Fourteenth 
antl  Walnut. 

Q.  Was  this  coal  that  had  been  side-tracked  then  sent  on  to  its  des- 
tination f— A.  As  soon  as  they  found  it  was  a  violation  of  the  law  they 
went  to  moving  the  coal  by  order  of  the  convention  of  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  What  else  happened  in  connection  with  negotiations  in  Septem- 
ber?— A.  Mr,  Corbiu  at  that  meeting  refused  to  talk  to  the  committee. 
He  would  only  talk  to  those  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  company. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  I  have  the  dates  upon  paper,  but  have  not 
got  them  with  me.    It  was  some  time  in  October. 

Q.  Where  was  this  interview? — A.  It  took  place  in  the  Fourth  street 

office,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Corbin,  Mr.  McLeod,  and  I  think  the  com- 

punj^s  solicitor,  Mr.  Kaercher,  and  Mr.  Keim,  together  with  a  represent- 

atii-e  committee  from  the  Knights'  board.    After   we  had  decided  to- 

move  the  coal  we  asked  Mr,  Corbiu  if  he  would  e^^iHaiavviftaeuce  to  try 
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and  bring  about  a  settlement  between  the  Lehigh  operators  and  the 
men.  He  told  us  he  did  not  see  why  the  Lehigh  operators  would  not 
settle  that;  it  was  a  question  of  8  per  cent.  He  was  paying  8  per  cent, 
and  they  could  afibrd  to  pay  it ;  that  he  as  a  business  man  wanted  to 
tnake  money,  and  he  wanted  to  make  that  money  out  of  the  public.  He 
\70uld  like  to  pay  the  men  high  wages  if  the  company  would  lose  nothing 
by  it,  because  when  coal  would  advance  the  men  would  get  better  pay 
and  the  public  would  have  to  foot  the  expense. 

Mr.  McLeod  thought  of  making  an  advance  on  coal.  He  suggested 
that,  and  stated  he  thought  it  best  for  the  men  to  make  hay  while  the 
sua  shone,  and  I  said  that  I  did  not  think  that  was  right.  1?here  w^' 
no  use  giving  the  men  an  advance  of  wages,  because  the  price  of  coal 
would  go  down  in  a  month  or  so,  and  the  men  would  not  like  to  have 
their  wages  reduced  again,  and  it  was  better  to  let  it  go  on  regular. 
According  to  the  agreement  between  the  miners  and  the  company  under 
the  3  i>er  cent,  sliding  scale,  or  33  per  cent,  on  every  dollar,  the  men 
would  get  a  corresponding  advance  if  the  price  wo.nt  up,  and  the  com- 
mittee thought  it  advisable  to  do  that.  We  called  then  to  see  Mr. 
Sweigard  (myself,  if  1  remember  correctly,  aud  Mr.  Sharkey).  Mr. 
Sweigard  told  us  that  in  a  few  days  he  would  see  Mr.  Gorbin  person- 
ally, and  then  in  a  few  days  he  would  let  me  know  what  would  be  done. 
Mr.  Coi  bin  did  not  want  to  be  known  as  a  party,  to  the  public.  He  ad- 
vised that  some  committee  should  wait  upon  Mr.  O.  W.  Ghilds  and 
some  representative  men  of  Philadelphia,  and  while  he  would  not  be 
known  in  it  he  would  do  what  he  could  for  these  men.  A  committee 
waited  on  Mr.  Ohilds,  Mr.  Singerly,  aud  Mr.  McClure.  In  eight  or 
ten  days  after  that  Mr.  Gorbin  sent  for  the  president  of  the  convention, 
Mr.  Sharkey,  and  told  him  that  he  believed  a  settlement  could  be  ef- 
fected, as  he  was  working  with  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  was  receiver  of  the 
Jersey  Gentral  road,  and  had  prepared  some  figures,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Harris  would  agree  by  the  first  of  the  year  and  the 
works  would  go  on.  Mr.  Harris  was  the  president  of  the  Lehigh  Goal 
Alliance.  Mr.  Bernard  J.  Sharkey  was  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Beading  Labor  convention^ 

I  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Sweigard  on  December  26  requesting  him  to 
meet  a  committee  to  comply  with  the  general  order  issued  by  the  gen- 
eral manager  that  all  men  who  began  work  on  the  27th  will  not  be  dis- 
missed. When  we  went  in  he  refused  to  meet  us  at  first.  Taking  the 
order  in  his  hand  he  said:  ^*  I  will  meet  you,  but  the  order  can  go  and  be 
d  d.^  He  said :  "  Your  committee  would  not  come  and  see  me  until 
you  knew  you  were  whipped.  I  have  out-generaled  you.  Had  I  the 
power  at  my  back  that  you  people  have,  I  could  come  into  this  fight 
and  win ;  but  the  Knights  of  Labor,  their  leaders  have  no  brains.    They 

are  d d  cowards  and  they  are  afraid  to  fight."    On  that  Mr,  Sharkey 

interfered, and  he  called  Sharkey  a  liar  and  a  d d  liar;  said  the  truth 

was  not  in  him.  I  said :  ''Mr.  Sweigard,  we  did  not  come  here  to  fight, 
we  came  here  to  make  peace ;  we  came  here  to  try  to  prevent  this  strike 
from  going  any  further.  Now,  what  are  your  terms,  or  what  do  you 
wantf  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  I  want  those  five  crews  discharged,  never 
to  work  for  me  in  this  company.  I  further  want  to  discharge  Ambrose 
Harvey,  master  workman  of  6258,  and  discharge  Bernard  Sharkey. 
They  shall  never  work  a  day  for  this  company."  Well,  I  told  him  that  was 
pretty  hard,  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  I  thought  we  could  manage  to 
supiM)rt  those  men ;  it  was  better  to  have  that  many  discharged  than  to 
have  trouble  along  the  whole  road.  Then  I  said :  "Is  there  an>ft\i\tig^\&ei 
that  you  want  I"    Ho  mid  that  would  do.    Then  he  sbook  VkanOi^  m\Ai 
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me  and  said :  "  If  yon  will  be  advised  by  me  now,  you  will  declare  this 
strike  off,  and  whatever  side  issaes  there  may  be,  if  yoar  committee 
comes  to  me  in  a  few  days,  we  can  fix  things  all  up."  I  agreed  to  de- 
clare that  strike  off,  and  did  so.  I  went  down  to  the  Philadelphia  Led- 
ger ofQce  after  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  to  the  Press  ofSce  and 
notified  the  public  that  the  strike  was  off  and  that  no  man  would  be 
discharged  who  reported  for  work  in  the  morning. 

Q.  On  what  date  was  this  interview! — A.  On  the  eveningof  the  26th. 
On  the  27th  when  the  men  reported  to  go  to  work  they  were  refused. 

Q.  What  other  railroad  men  were  present  at  this  time  ? — A.  There  was 
•  myself,  Mr.  Benizer,  Mr.  Sweigard,  Mr./ Wolff,  his  clerk,  and  there  was 
one  other  officer  of  the  company  whose  name  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  they  hear  this  conversation  that  you  have  now  detailed  ? — A. 
They  certainly  did. 

Q.  What  wasit  that  Sharkey  said  before  Sweigard  called  him  a  liar? — 
A.  It  all  was  about  a  committee  that  went  down  to  see  him,  as  near  as  I 
can  recollect,  about  the  discharged  crews,  when  Mr.  Sweigard  called 
him  a  liar  and  told  him  that  when  Sharkey  came  before  him  he  would 
profess  friendship,  and  when  he  went  behind  his  back  he  fought  him, 
and  that  is  how  he  came  to  say  the  truth  was  not  in  him  and  called  him 
a  liar. 

I  returned  to  Port  Richmond  and  we  talked  the  matter  over  in  com- 
mittee and  I  advised  the  sending  of  telegrams  along  the  line  of  road 
notifying  the  men  that  the  trouble  was  settled.  This  was  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  night  of  the  26th  or  early  in  the  morning  of  the  27th.  I 
authorized  the  committee  to  send  telegrams  to  all  points  along  the  line, 
notifying  the  representative  men  that  I  had  declared  the  strike  off  and 
they  should  go  to  work  in  the  morning.  I  sent  a  telegram  to  Elizabeth- 
port  myself.    That  telegram,  I  believe,  reached  its  destination. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  send  that? — ^A.  About  half  past  1  or  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Now,  the  telegram  that  went  to  Pottsville,  as 
I  understand  it,  from  the  parties  there,  they  did  not  receive  it  for  about 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  hours  after  it  was  sent. 

I  called  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Sweigard  and  told  him  that  the  men  were 
very  dissatisfied  at  the  way  he  had  acted,  after  agreeing  that  they  should 
not  be  discharged.  I  told  him  then  that  if  he  continued  that  way  I 
feared  there  would  be  trouble  on  the  road — the  men  would  not  stand  it. 
He  said  that  he  could  not  help  it  now.  That  if  he  had  told  them  last 
night,  he  had  now  changed  his  mind;  that  these  men  were  discharged 
now,  and  he  advised  me  to  go  among  the  men  and  get  them  to  go  to 
work.  I  said :  '<  Mr.  Sweigard,  why  is  it  that  you  have  not  lived  up  to 
your  agreement?  Men  have  been  refused  work  this  morning.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  He  said:  "These  men  have  to  be  dis- 
charged, no  matter  what  I  said  last  night."  He  had  a  paper  there  stat- 
ing what  conditions  they  wanted  to  enter  into,  and  I  told  him  the  time 
to  get  a  paper  was  last  night,  in  the  presence  of  the  committee;  that  I 
could  not  present  any  paper  to  the  men  after  the  agreement  had  been 
entered  into. 

Q.  He  presented  a  paper  containing  conditions  that  he  required  the 
men  to  agree  to  before  taking  them  back  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  can  remember  them,  tell  us  what  those  conditions 
were. — A.  The  conditions  were  that  all  men  who  were  employed  by  the 
company  would  remain  there,  and  the  men  who  refused  to  obey  the  or- 
der would  be  discharged.  I  asked  him  "  what  order  ?  "  He  says :  "  My 
order,^  I  said:  "Your  order  last  night  was  that  all  men  returning  to 
work  tbia  morning  will  not  be  discharged."    Then  I  said :  "  We  men 
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are  obeying  the  order  of  the  general  manager,  Mr.  McLeocl ;  do  yon 
mean  to  disobey  his  order  t "  He  said  I  could  make  what  I  liked  out  of 
it;  that  was  what  it  was  now. 

Q.  Did  that  delay  make  a  failure  of  the  men  to  present  themselves 
for  work  as  they  otherwise  would  have  done  f — ^A.  Well,  I  believe  it 
did. 

Q.  Was  there  any  further  delay  in  the  receipt  of  telegrams  at  other 
X)oints  I — A.  There  was  a  delay  with  Mr.  Kaile  in  receiving  a  telegram ; 
there  is  one  more  that  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  These  telegrams  were  sent  at  what  time? — A.  It  was  about  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Explain  to  us  fully  how  you  understand  the  workmen  were  in- 
jured by  this  delay.— A.  It  api>ears  to  the  workmen  the  part  taken  by 
the  committee  in  declaring  the  strike  off  Mr.  Sweigard  took  for  weak- 
ness, and  as  this  assembly  was  composed  principally  of  main  line  men, 
that  the  telegrams  were  delayed  there  for  an  excuse  to  discharge  these 
men  for  not  reporting  on  the  morning  of  the  27th.  In  the  morning  of 
the  27tb,  when  1  learned  that  the  men  were  discharged,  I  called  at  the 
Fourth  street  office  with  another  roan  and  requested  to  see  Mr.  Oorbin. 
Mr.  Oorbin  sent  out  word  that  he,  Mr.  Sweigard,  and  Mr.  McLeod  were 
very  busy  and  could  not  see  me  just  then,  but  instructed  me  to  wait 
until  they  got  through  with  the  conference,  and  Mr.  Sweigard  would 
see  me. 

Q.  Were  these  aU  the  conditions  !  Was  it  simply  that  general  con- 
dition, or  were  theie  other  specific  requirements  added  to  this  condi- 
tion f — A,  There  were  conditions. 

Q.  Can  you  give  them  f — ^A.  I  can  not.  I  took  no  stock  in  the  paper 
myself,  because  I  knew  when  he  refused  to  abide  by  his  agreement  of 
the  evening  before  I  could  take  no  stock  in  his  paper.  In  a  few  days 
after  that  he  sent  the  principal  detective  for  the  main  line  to  my  office 
at  Pottsville  and  requested  me  to  go  to  Fourth  street.  I  asked  the  de- 
tective, Mr.  Stockhouse,  what  he  wanted  with  me,  and  he  said  he  did  not 
know;  that  his  orders  were  to  tell  me  to  come  down.  I  told  Mr.  Stock- 
boose  that  the  thing  had  gone  too  far  now  for  me  to  go  down  to  his  of- 
fice alone ;  that  I  would  go  there  in  company  with  somebody  else.  The 
following  morning  I  went  to  Philadelphia  with  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
SweigaMcame  out  and  said  he  was  prepared  to  see  me.  I  told  him  I 
did  not  like  to  see  him  alone;  that  anything  he  had  to  say  to  me  could 
be  said  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bennett ;  and  he  refused  to  see  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. I  conseuted  then  to  go  in  his  office  to  see  what  he  wsinted,  but  I 
left  the  door  open. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Bennett  f — ^A.  Mr.  Bennett  was  secretary  of  the  P. 
and  B.  convention,  district  "So.  224.  When  I  went  into  the  offi(;e  Mr. 
Sweigard  asked  me  to  sit  down,  and  I  told  him  I  had  no  time  to  sit 
down,  and  asked  what  he  wanted.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to  talk  to 
me  alone;  that  I  was  always  a  very  conservative  man;  that  I  had 
done  a  great  deal  for  the  company,  and  the  company  appreciated  it, 
and  all  he  desired  was  for  me  to  set  him  straight.  I  told  him  that  I 
could  do  nothing  of  the  kind ;  that  the  men  were  all  out  of  work  now, 
and  as  far  as  i  was  concerned  I  was  not  going  to  look  out  for  myself. 
He  told  me:  *^  You  are  fit  for  a  better  position  than  you  have."  I  told 
him  that  I  would  not  take  any  bribe.  He  said  that  if  I  did  not  take 
the  position  he  would  discharge  me,  and  I  said  that  would  not  amount 
to  much.  He  then  said,  "you  can  consider  yourself,  discharged."  1 
left;  the  office  and  that  is  the  last  I  have  heard  from  him. 
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Q.  What  date  was  tliatf — A.  That  was  about  three  or  four  days 
after  my  former  interview  with  him.  It  was  about  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber. It  was  a  few  days  after  the  strike,  but  I  do  not  remember  the 
date  exactly. 

Q.  The  Reading  Bailroad  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  at  one  time 
recently,  was  it  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Until  about  when! — A.  Until  about  the  first  of  the  year.  They 
elected  their  officers  on  the  9th  of  January  of  this  year. 

Q.  Then  at  the  time  this  disturbance  occurred  the  road  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver? — A.  It  was.  As  I  understood  by  the  papers  it 
had  been  decided  by  the  courts  that  it  should  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  company. 

Q.  But  at  the  time  of  this  disturbance  the  road  wa«  in  the  hands  of 
a  receiver  and  under  the  management  of  the  court,  'as  you  understand 
it? — A.  As  I  understand  it  was. 

Q.  About  how  long  had  it  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver? — A.  Up 
to  about  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Q.  How  long  previously  ? — A.  Some  years. 

Q.  Who  was  the  receiver  ? — A.  Mr.  Caldwell,  Mr.  Keim,  and  Mr. 
Go  wen  were  receivers. 

Q.  What  position  had  Mr.  Gowen  occupied? — A.  I  always  knew  him 
as  president  of  the  road. 

Q.  He  was  not  a  receiver  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  In  the  month  of  December  there  were  two  only,  were  there  not? — 
A.  I  think  there  were  three. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Gowen  held  any  position  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  court? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  but  ho  might  have. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  organization  ? — A. 
I  am  a  member  of  local  assembly  Mo.  2176,  national  master  workman 
of  Machinery  Constructors'  Association. 

Q.  What  was  your  position  in  this  executive  board  or  convention  ? — 
A.  I  was  chairman  of  the  executive  board. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  a  convention  differs  from  the  executive  board,  and  how 
it  is  constituted  differently. — A.  Well  the  Knights'  committee,  when 
this  new  management  took  hold  of  the  road,  thought  Mr.  Corbin  and 
Mr.  McLeod  immediately  set  about  discriminating  against  the  old  hands. 
That  was  discovered  in  October,  1886.  I  remember  1  was  one  of  the 
first  members  discharged  myself,  and  the  charge  against  me  was  that  I 
was  incapacitated  from  old  age  to  perform  my  duty  as  a  practical  machin- 
ist. These  discharges  were  taking  place  all  along  the  whole  line.  Thej' 
were  displacing  foremen  of  different  shops  and  men  in  other  positions. 
We  got  together  and  thought  we  would  try  to  prevent  that,  and  we  or- 
ganized a  convention.     I  was  not  in  the  service  of  the  company  then. 

Q.  How  was  that  convention  composed  when  it  began  to  organize? — 
A.  It  was  composed  of  representatives  from  the  different  assemblies, 
acting  as  Heading  Kailroad  employes  not  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  gen- 
eral law  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Of  how  many  members  did  the  convention  consist? — A.  When  we 
started  at  first  we  had  10  or  12,  but  before  this  strike  wo  had  upwartls 
of  380  or  190  representatives  from  the  assemblies. 

Q.  Were  there  any  members  of  the  convention  that  were  not  also 
Knights  of  Labor  f — A.  They  were  all  Knights  of  Labor,  unless  there 
were  a  few  representative  men  from  the  Amalgamated  Society. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  such  conventions  in  the  country? — A. 

We  were  advised  of  a  similar  organization  on  one  of  the  western  roads, 

dealing  with  the  compauy  as  employes.    Wo  organized  this  convention 
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BO  that  our  committee  would  go  there  iu  the  name  of  the  fieading  Bail- 
road  Employ (^s  instead  of  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Then  this  was  really  a  subordinate  organization  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  so  adjusted  as  to  deal  readily  with  the  Eeading  Railroad  f — A. 
Yes ;  in  the  name  of  its  employes. 

Q.  Previous  to  last  September  was  there  any  labor  disturbance  be- 
tween the  employers  and  the  employes  of  the  Reading  Railroad  T — A. 
There  was  a  labor  disturbance  about  the  color  test  that  the  company 
wanted  to  introduce,  and  it  resulted  in  a  little  troubleat  Port  Richmond ; 
but  it  was  settled. 

Q.  When  was  this!— A. -That  was  away  back  ;  I  think  in  July,  1887. 

Q.  Was  there  any  connection  whatever  between  that  disturbance  and 
the  one  which  culminated  in  the  strike  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  disturbance  or  misunderstanding  between  the  em- 
ployers and  the  employi^s  that  had  any  bearing  upon  this  strike  until 
the  disturbance  at  Elizabeth  port  T — A.  None  that  had  any  bearing  on 
this  strike. 

Q.  Or  that  in  any  way  led  to  it  or  promoted  it! — A.  Well,  we  were, 
as  employes,  under  apprehension  from  what  we  had  learned  from  com- 
pany ofQcials  in  the  way  of  conversation  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  or 
the  organizatipn  was  to  be  broken  up  by  the  company. 

Q.  How  long  had  that  l)elief  existed  among  the  hands  T — A.  We  talked 
it  over  in  last  September.  That  was  the  month  when  the  Lehigh  troubles 
commenced. 

Q.  Had  there  been  such  a  talk  previous  to  September! — A.  No,  sir. 
We  held  two  or  three  investigations  of  charges  that  were  brought  against 
some  of  the  company's  officials  for  discriminating  against  members  of 
the  order.  This  was  before  September.  The  investigation  resulted  in 
the  removal  of. the  officials  to  another  point  on  the  road,  and  in  another 
investigation  the  result  was  that  Mr.  Dotts  was  discharged  by  the  com- 
pany at  the  request  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  disturbances  I  etween  the  Knights  of  Labor 
and  the  company  than  those  you  have  mentioned  now? — A.  Nothing 
that  I  remember  now,  without  it  was  some  little  trivial  cases. 

Q.  Before  the  disturbance  at  Elizabethport  was  it  the  general  feeling 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  the  company  was  disix)sed  to  throw  its 
influence  against  them  and  break  them  up  ? — A.  It  was  the  impression 
that  the  company  would  do  that  in  this  present  trouble  when  they  saw 
the  way  things  were  going. 

Q.  You  say  about  7,000  men  went  out  in  the  last  days  of  December. 
What  has  become  of  these  menf — A.  About  5,000,  1  think  I  said.  A 
majority  of  them  are  out  yet. 

Q.  They  have  been  without  work  ever  since!— A.  They  have  been 
without  work  ever  since. 

Q.  Supported  either  by  their  accumulations  or  the  contributions  of 
society  men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  these  nten  located  I— A.  In  Philadelphia  and  all  along 
the  line,  and  at  Pottsville  and  Sh<imokin. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  upon  the  railroad's  working! — A.  It  is  that 
of  a  standstill  as  far  as  the  mining  regions  and  Port  Richmond  are  con- 
cerned. There  is  nothing  of  any  importance  doing  there.  Port  Rich- 
mond is  in  Philadelphia,  wiiere  they  load  coal  on  the  boats. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  upon  the  freighting  of  this  road! — A.  The 
eflTect  was  pretty  severe  as  far  as  the  company's  interests  are  concerned. 

Q.  Did  it  stop  all  freights  ! — A.  No ;  it  stopped  the  greater  portion. 
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Q.  What  effect  has  it  had  on  passenger  travel ! — ^A.  Well,  that  qaea- 
tion  was  brought  up  in  the  convention  as  to  calling  out  the  passenger 
men.  We  discnssed  the  qnestioo,  but  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
pabUc  would  be  inconveuienoed  if  we  interfered  with  the  passenger 
trafBc,  and  as  it  was  a  question  for  the  public  to  decide  we  wanted  to 
go  on  record  as  not  doing  anything  that  would  be  against  the  wishes  of 
the  committee.  We  decided  not  to  call  out  passenger-train  men  nor  the 
switch-men  nor  the  signal-tower  men. 

Q.  What  men  did  yon  decide  to  call  ontf — A.  The  men  we  wished  to 
go  out  were  these  train  men  and  all  the  men  that  were  discharged. 

Q.  Was  the  road  carrying  a  great  amount  of  coal  freight  up  to  that 
time  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  previous  to  this  going  out  of  the  men. 

Q.  Was  the  movement  of  coal  upon  that  Beading  system  stopped  at 
once  T — ^A.  To  a  great  extent. 

Q.  Where  did  t||is  coal  go  for  consumption  f — A.  A  large  p<»tion  of 
it  came  to  Philadelphia  and  was  transported  to  the  East. 

Q.  To  what  points  East  T_  A.  I  presume  some  went  to  New  York 
and  farther  down. 

Q.  In  advising  the  men  to  go  out  yon  say  you  considered  the  conven- 
ience of  the  traveling  pablicT — ^A.  Well,  I  did  not  advise  the  men  to  go 
out.   They  were  locked  out.    Mr.  Sweigard  would  not  let  them  work. 

Q.  In  your  negotiations  of  this  strike  did  you  consider  the  right  and 
interests  of  the  consumers  of  coalf — A.  We  did.  That  is  a  point  we 
laboring  men  hope  and  believe  we  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  clearly 
before  you  get  through  with  this  investigation. 

Q.  What  can  yon  tell  us  about  that  T — A.  I  prefer  that  representa- 
tive miners,  like  Mr.  McGarvey  and  Mr.  Davis,  who  are  present,  should 
give  you  that. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  approximate  statement  as  to  the  number  of  coal 
cars  and  the  amount  of  coal  the  company  was  ordinaniy  transporting 
prior  to  this  trouble  and  of  the  amount  since  f — A.  The  exact  figures 
we  have  got^  but  I  have  not  got  them  with  us ;  but  we  can  furnish  3'on 
with  tliem. 

Q.^  Yon  spoke  of  an  impression  among  the  men  that  the  company  was 
seeking  to  break  up  the  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  among 
their  employes.    Can  you  state  the  ground  upon  which  that  impression 

was  based  f— A.  I  have  said  that  we  ^ot  that  from  a  second  partv.  The 
opinion  was  that  they  were  going  to  make  the  fight  on  the  Beading  Bail- 
road  employes,  and  the  convention  determined  to  make  the  fight  as 
Beading  Bailroad  employes. 

Q.  A  t  the  time  that  the  men  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  company 
was  trying  to  break  up  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  they  committing  any 
unlawful  acts  against  the  company— tearing  up  tracks,  killing  engines, 
or  anything  of  that  kind  t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Because  the  men  held  that  they  had  a  right  to  combine  in  an  or- 
ganization f— A.  In  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Corbin  I  asked  if  they  would 
permit  us  men  to  organize  or  keep  up  our  organization  and  recognize  our 
committee,  and  if  we  had  any  grievances  to  arbitrate  them. 

Q.  What  reply  did  Mr.  Corbin  make  to  the  proposition  about  the  or- 
ganization as  Knights  of  Labor!— A.  He  i88ue<l  circulars  all  over  the 
regions  owned  by  the  company  and  refused  to  arbitrate,  saying  there  is 
nothing  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  these  circulars  sought  to  prevent  the  men  from 
combining  as  Knights  of  Labor  f— A.  Yes,  sir.    The  miners  had  com- 
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municated  with  Mr.  Gorbin  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  nettle- 
nient  of  tbe  railroa<l  difficulty  by  arbitration.  He  refused  to  arbitrate 
with  either  the  railroad  men  or  tbe  miners. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  five  crews!— A.  A  crew  is  the  number 
of  meu  that  man  an  engine  and  train  ;  sometimes  three  or  four;  seldom 
five. 

Q.  Where  were  these  five  crews! — A.  At  Port  Bichmond. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Sweigard  spoke  of  outgeneraling  the  committee,  to  what 
did  you  understand  him  to  refer  !^-A.  I  understood  him  to  mean  that 
they  were  victorious ;  that  they  had  led  us  into  a  trap  and  we  could 
not  get  out  of  it.    That  was  what  I  inferred  from  his  remark. 

Q.  From  the  statement  of  Mr.  Sweigard  had  the  men  any  reason  to 
think  that  the  company  was  trying  to  force  the  strike  as  an  excuse  for 
a  lockout! — A.  He  treated  us  very  discourteously  a  few  weeks  previ- 
ously to  that  strike  when  our  men  waited  on  him. 

Q.  What  was  the  agreement  that  you  spoke  of  as  existing  between 
the  company  and  the  men  that  was  in  force  prior  to  the  present  trouble  ! 
— A.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  no  employ^  wouUl  be  discharged  from 
the  service  of  the  company  without  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing. 

Q.  How' long  has  that  agreement  been  in  force! — A.  Nine  or  ten 
months. 

Q.  Did  the  men  understand  that  allowing  these  five  crews  to  quit 
work  was  a  violation  of  the  agreement! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  What  do  I  understand  you  to  say  your  employment  was  with  the 
railroad  company! — A.  I  was  employed  as  a  machinist. 

Q.  What  is  your  age! — A.  I  am  thirty -eight  years  old  this  April. 

Q.  You  were  working  in  the  machine-shops  in  Philadelphia  prior  to 
the  strike  or  lockout! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  were  in  the  employ  of 
this  company  ! — ^A.  I  was  in  the  employ  of  the  company  from  1880  con- 
tinuously with  the  exception  of  seven  or  eight  months. 

Q.  Caipyou  tell  me  what  extent  of  road  the  Beading  Company  oper- 
ates !~A.  I  can  not  state  the  exact  number  of  miles  of  the  road. 

Q.  Philadelphia  and  Beading  are  its  termini! — A.  Philadelphia  and, 
I  believe,  Williamsburgh  is  what  we  call  the  main  line.  Where  the  coal 
is  shipped  from  is  93  miles — Pottsville  to  Philadelphia. 

Q.  The  branches  of  this  road  ramify  through  the  country  to  reach 
the  coal  mines! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  company  operate  any  connecting  line  of  railroad  ex- 
tending beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania! — A.  The 
Bound  Brook  is  controlled  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading. 

Q.  Where  does  it  run  from! — A.  It  runs  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York  or  New  Jersey. 

Q.  That  is  what  is  called  the  New  Jersey  Central ! — A.  No,  sir ;  that 
is  not  the  New  Jersey  Central. 

Q.  Does  this  Beading  Bailroad  Company  control  and  operate  the  New 
Jersey  Central ! — A.  No ;  the  Beading  does  not  control  and  operate  it ; 
but  I  understand  that  President  Corbin  has  a  controlling  interest  in  it. 

Q.  Coal  shipped  from  the  Schuylkill  region  over  the  Beading  Bailroad 
to  New  York  would  pass  over  what  lines  ! — A.  It  would  go  down  the 
main  line  and  over  the  Bound  Brook  to  New  York. 

Q.  One  company's  line  and  under  the  same  management ! — A.  Yes, 
sir  J  and  under  the  same  management. 

Q.  Elizabethport  is  cpnne9te4  with  tb'^  Beading  system  by  railroad  T— 
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A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  point  in  New  Jersey  and  is  reached  over  the  Boand 
Brook,  operated  and  controlled  by  the  Beading  Iiailroa<l  Company. 

Q.  When  did  yon  say  the  Beading  Bailroad  went  ont  of  the  hands  of 
thi^  receiver  I — A.  On  or  aboat  the  first  of  this  year. 

Q.  Was  that  railroail  in  the  hands  of  the  court,  and  the  mining  prop- 
erty in  the  hands  of  the  court,  at  the  time  of  this  strike  began  f — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Was  it  under  the  management  and  control  of  the  receivers  appointed 
by  the  court! — A.  I  am  not  positive  about  that;  but  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  McLeod,  Mr.  Corbin,  and  those  men  have  the  control  and 
operation  of  the  road  while  it  wa«  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver  I — A.  Yes,, 
sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  September  last  the  relations  between  the  railrojul  com- 
pany and  its  enqdoy^s  were  on  a  satisfactory  basis  and  had  been  for 
some  months  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  That  relation  continued  down  to  December,  practically  f — A.  Prac- 
ticidly;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  December  there  was  no  disturbance  between  the  Beading 
Mining  Company  and  its  employes,  was  there! — A.  There  was;  but  I 
would  ])refer  the  miners  to  answer  that  themselves ;  they  had  some  dif- 
ticnlty  in  September. 

Q.  The  strike  had  not  begun  until  December! — A,  Not  with  the 
Beading  miners.    It  began  with  the  first  of  the  year,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  in  an  organized  form ! — A*  Yes;  they  had 
made  a  demand  for  wages  in  September,  when  Coxe,  Pardee,  and  others 
refused  to  yield  to  the  Lehigh  men,  and  the  Beading  gave  the  a<]  vancc^, 
with  an  arrangement,  until  the  first  of  the  yea,r,  or  until  the  difficulty 
would  be  settled  in  the  Lehigh  region.  If  the  men  in  the  Lehigh  region 
should  resume  work  at  the  old  rates  or  leduced  rates,  that  the  com- 
pany might  be  able  to  compete  with  them  in  the  market  the  Beading 
miners  had  decided  to  go  to  work  at  the  same  price  as  the  Lehigh  men. 
That  then  the  8  per  cent,  would  be  taken  off  if  the  oth^r  men  went  in 
to  work. 

Q.  There  was  trouble  between  the  Lehigh  region  and  their  miners  !— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  difficulty  between  the  Lehigh  companies  and  their  employ^ 
has  eventuated  in  the  quarrel  between  the  Beading  operators  and 
miners! — A.  Well,  yes;  I  think  it  can  be  traced  to  that. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Coxe  &  Co.  and  other  operators  in 
the  Lehigh  region  had  refused  to  accede  to  certaiu  demands  made  by 
the  miners  for  an  increase  of  wages  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  out  of  that  demand  the  strike  arose  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  also  understood  you  that  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company  had 
transported  coal  for  Coxe  from  the  Lehigh  region  to  Elizabethport  and 
there  wanted  to  load  it  for  them  on  the  barges  ! — A.  No,  sir;  they  did 
not  transport  it.  It  was  Beading  coal,  as  I  understand  it,  loaded  in 
Coxe's  barge  for  Coxe  to  supply  his  contract. 

Q.  They  refused  then  to  load  the  Beadihg  Company's  own  coal  on 
Coxe's  barges  ! — A.  That  is  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  And  growing  out  of  that  refusal  the  trouble  between  the  railroad 
company  and  its  employes  originated  ! — A.  Yea,  air ;  so  far  as  Eliza- 
bethport goes ;  but  the  principal  trouble  was  the  discharge  of  the  five 
crews  at  Bichmond. 

Q.  When  these  employes  of  the  company  at  Elizabethport  refused  to 
load  the  Coxe  barge  what  did  the  company  do  ! — A.  Discharged  them. 

Q.  lu  what  capacity  wer^  those  discharged  mei^  employed  by  the 
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railroad? — A.  Some  engiueers,  some  brakemeu  aud  coal  handlers  and 
all  that  went  to  the  haudliug  of  the  coal  there. 

Q.  When  did  yon  say  that  was  f — A.  On  or  about  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber. 

Q.  When  did  the  trouble  occur  at  Port  Richmond  f — A.  The  same 
day,  I  think.  I  was  brought  down  from  Pottsville  on  the  night  of  the 
23d.  I  think  it  was  about  the  23d,  and  they  discharged  five  crews,  re- 
gardless of  the  agreement  entered  into  that  no  man  should  be  discharged 
without  an  investigation  of  his  case. 

Q.  Did  they  discharge  the  engineers  f — A.  They  discharged  all  that 
comprised  the  crews. 

Q.  Growing  out  of  that  difficulty  all  the  men  were  finally  called 
out ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Afterwards  an  agreement  was  made  by  which  they  were  to  return 
to  work  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  you  say  the  railroad  authorities  brokeT — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  they  acted  in  bad  faith? — A.  The  men  had  decided  that 
all  of  these  parties  should  be  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany and  a  settlement  made  by  me.  The  first  trouble  was  all  settled  by 
that  agreement.  The  company  failing  to  live  up  to  its  agreement  caused 
this  second  trouble. 

Q.  The  whole  Beading  Railroad  system,  both  inside  Pennsylvania  and 
out,  is  involved  in  this  strike? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  were  discharged  about  the  29th  of 
December?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  date  may  not  be  correct,  but  about  that 
time. 

Q.  What  business  have  you  been  engaged  in  since  then? — A.  I  have 
been  engaged  in  trying  to  settle  this  dispute. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? — A.  By  going  before  persons  and  parties  that  I 
think  have  any  influence  to  bring  about  a  settlement. 

Q.  Have  you  solicited  aid  for  the  strikers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  sympathies  are  altogether  with  the  strikers  in  this  contest; 
an(l  have  you  done  much  of  that  sort  of  work? — A.  My  sympathies  are 
altogether  with  the  men  who  are  locked  out,  and  I  have  sent  out 
$12,000.  Our  appeals  have  been  responded  to  by  laborers  from  every 
Stiitein  the  Union. 

Q.  Have  you  been  making  speeches  in  favor  of  the  strikers  ? — A. 
Making  si)eeches  as  far  as  making  statements  are  concerned. 

Q.  You  speak  of  it  as  a  lockout.  Is  it  your  understanding,  or  do  you 
contend,  that  the  railroad  company  gave  the  first  offense  which  led  to 
this  trouble,  or  did  the  men  first  do  somethiug  that  caused  the  railroad 
to  lock  them  out? — A.  Well,  I  believe  that  question  has  been  decided 
in  the  courts;  I  am  not  positive  about  that.  In  reference  to  the  Coxe 
barge,  whether  the  men,  under  the  law  of  common  carriers,  were  com- 
pelled to  load  it  or  not  wsis  the  question,  and  I  think  the  decision  was 
they  were  not.  That  is  why  we  contend  that  the  company  struck  the 
first  blow  when  it  refused  to  abide  by  the  contract  entered  into  by  its 
representatives  in  discharging  the  five  crews. 

Q.  And  the  five  crews  were  discharged  because  they  had  refused  to 
load  a  certaiu  barge  ? — A,  Because  they  had  refused  to  handle  certain 
freight 

Q.  How  many  employes  of  the  road  rei)orted  for  duty  on  the  27th  of 
December,  when  they  were  refusecj  work  ? — A.  The  usual  complement 
in  and  aroun4  P^il^elphiaj  but  ^t  the  upper  portioa  of  the  lioe,  wl^erQ 
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the  telegrams  had  been  retained  they  did  not  apply.    They  did  every- 
where that  they  were  notified. 

Q.  I  understand  yon  to  implicate  the  telegraph  companies  as  in  a 
sort  of  conspiracy  with  the  railroad  authorities  against  the  railroad 
employes  in  this  matter  T — A.  Well,  there  is  something  wrong. 

Q.  Is  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  f — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  generally  believed  along  the  Beading  Kailroad  that  the  West- 
ern CTnion  operates  the  telegraph  line  or  that  the  Beading  Baiiroad 
operates  it  ? — A.  It  is  the  impression  of  our  people  up  there  that  the 
Bea<ling  Company  does  run  this  line. 

Q.  Has  that  impression  got  abroad  since  this  strike  occurred,  or  did 
that  impression  exist  previous  to  this  strike  f — A.  I  never  had  any  oc- 
casion to  inquire  into  it  previous  to  that. 

Q.  Is  it  only  since  the  occurrence  of  this  trouble  that  the  belief  has 
become  general  that  the  railroad  company  operates  the  telegraph  T — A. 
The  employes  always  were  under  the  impression  that  the  company 
operated  the  wires  itself,  because  when  we  had  any  telegrams  to  send 
anywhere  on  company  business  there  was  never  any  charge  made  for 
them  when  I  went  into  the  office. 

Q.  You  speak  of  a  conspiracy  having  occurred  in  New  York  on  the 
part  of  the  Beading  Baiiroad  and  the  authorities  of  other  roads  to  break 
up  the  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Can  you  give  us  any 
facts  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  is  it  only  hearsay  which  made  tl^at  im- 
pression on  your  mind  f — ^A.  The  person  who  will  give  you  the  facts  as 
to  this  is  William  T.  Lewis.  He  lives  in  Columbus,  Uhio.  He  is  a 
miner,  at  present  filling  the  position  of  national  master  workman  of 
district  13  >  of  the  miner's  organization. 

Q.  You  spoke  something  about  coal  mined  by  the  Beading  Company 
going  out  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  into  New  York  and  in  an  east- 
erly direction.  Can  you  tell  ua  whether  this  railroad  company  ships 
any  coal  out  of  the  State  in  a  western  or  southern  direction,  either  by 
water  or  by  rail! — A.  Yes,  sir;  liiave  been  informed  so.  They  ship 
coal  from  Shamokin  west,  up  to  Minnesota. 

Q.  At  what  point  do  they  cross  the  State  line,  either  going  west  or 
south;  if  by  rail  or  by  water! — A.  I  think,  if  I  am  correct,  they  ship 
by  rail  up  to  the  lakes,  then  they  ship  by  water,  as  I  am  informed. 

Q.  In  Pennsylvania  or  in  New  York  ? — A.  In  New  York  State. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  You  say  that  the  discharges  of  the  crews  were  at  Elizabeth- 
port  T — A.  The  crews  worked  at  Port  Bichmond. 

Q;  Because  of  the  men  stopping  work  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  state  that  the  discharges  were  in  violation  of  the  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  railroiid  authorities  that  no  employ^  should  be  dis- 
charged without  a  fair  hearing  and  an  opportunity  to  arbitrate  f — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  with  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing ;  and  I  think,  I  am  pretty 
sure,  that  the  word  '*  arbitrate  "  is  mentioned  in  the  agreement. 

Mr,  Stone.  Was  that  agreement  in  writing  f 

The  Witness.  I  have  the  documents;  but  not  here. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Do  you  still  think  arbitration  was  contemplated  by 
that  agreement  T 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  that  agreement  madeT — A.  It  was  made  between  the 
committee  and  Mr.  Sweigard  in  writing. 

Q.  You  say  the  parties  to  it  were  a  commUte^  and  Mr.  Sweigard  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir^ 
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Q.  What  committee? — A.  A  committee  of  employes. 

Q.  Being  ill  writing,  do  you  know  where  the  original  is  ! — A.  It  is  in 
th^  hands  of  the  committee  at  Port  Bichmond. 

Q.  Do  you  re-member  who  that  committee  were! — ^A.  I  can  furnish 
this  committee  with  the  names,  but  I  do  not  remember  their  names  now. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  that  agreement  entered  into;  a  number  of 
mouths  before  the  strike  T — A.  I  can  not  be  more  definite  about  this 
committee. 

Q.  According  to  your  understanding  of  that  agreement,  who  was  to 
arbitrate! — A.  The  general  superintendent  was  to  listen  to  the  com- 
mittees when  they  would  go  there.    That  was  the  understanding. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  thirty-eight  years  of  age  now  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  Siiy  you  were  discharged  from  your  employment  as  a  ma- 
chinist about  December  29  last  on  account  of  okl  age! — A.  No;  that 
was  some  little  time  after  Manager  McLeod  and  Oorbin  first  took  hold. 

Q.  That  does  not  apply  to  your  last  discharge! — A.  No;  my  last  dis- 
charge was  when  I  refused  to  set  Mr.  Sweigard  straight. 

Q.  Who  signed  that  agreement! — A,  Both  sides,  I  believe.  I  was 
not  a  member  of  that  committee.  I  believe  that  agreement  is  signed 
by  Mr.  Sweigard  and  this  committee  that  will  appear  before  you  gen- 
tlemen. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  this  frefght  for  the  handling  of  which, 
or  non-handling  of  which,  these  men  were  discharged! — A.  I  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  merchandise. 

Q.  It  was  not  coal ! — A.  'No,  sir ;  it  was  not  coal ;  but  I  am  not  posi- 
tive about  that  . 

Q.  Then  what  was  their  ground  for  stopping  work! — A.  Mr.  Taylor  is 
a  man  that  was  doing  business,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  committee, 
and  had  men  employed  in  his  service  who  were  getting  30  cents  per 
hour,  and  for  some  reasons  they  were  dismissed  from  the  service  and  he 
got  others  to  whom  he  was  paying  15  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Stone.  Who  is  Mr.  Taylor! 

The  Witness.  He  is  a  man  that  is  doing  business  on  the  river  there. 

By  Mr.  Pabkeb  : 

Q.  An  independent  shipper! — A.  I  believe  he  is. 

Q.  On  what  ground  did  these  crews  stop  work! — A.  I  prefer  that 
others  who  were  on  the  ground  should  tell.  The  way  I  understood  it 
to  be  was  that  this  man  who  sold  goods  there  of  some  kind  refused  to 
employ  Knights  of  Labor  or  refused  to  employ  men  who  were  connected 
with  a  labor  organization,  and  he  employed  men  who  are  called  scab 
labor,  and  the  men  were  trying  to  refuse  to  do  anything  in  the  way  ef 
handling  goods  for  him. 

Q.  Then  these  five  crews  were  at  that  time  handling  goods  that  were 
consigned  to  Mr.  Taylor,  as  you  understand  ! — A.  Y^s ;  as  I  understand 
it 

Q.  And  because  ho  employed  men  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  paying  them  less  than  Knights  of  Labor  worked  for. 
they  refused  to  work  longer  for  the  road ! — A,  No,  sir;  they  refused 
to  handle  goods  for  this  ma^  Taylor,  and  on  account  of  their  refusal 
to  handle  goods  for  this  man  Taylor  they  were  discharged  by  the  com- 
pany. 

Q.  Where  were  the  goods! — A.  They  were  in  the  cars. 

Q.  What  business  was  Taylor  in!-^A*  Tl|at  I  cai^  not  state. 

3  pbnn 
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Q.  Ho  vT(i8  Dot  in  basiness  connected  with  the  Beading  Railroad  ex- 
cept that  it  carried  for  him  f — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Then  the  five  crews  stopped  work  to  compel  Taylor  to  employ 
Knights  of  Labor  f — A.  No,  sir.  A  committee  waited  on  Mr.  Sweigard 
to  have  the  matter  investigated,  and  he  refused  to  investigate  it. 

Q.  Then  the  cause  of  the  strike  of  these  men  is  utterly  disconnected 
from  the  trouble  arising  at  Elizabethport  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Bat  happened  on  the  same  day  f — A.  Tothebestof  my  knowledge 
it  did. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  this  agreement  was  made  not  to  discharge 
men,  how  were  the  men  employed,  by  the  year,  by  the  month,  or  by  the 
weekt 

The  Witness.  They  were  employed  and  paid  by  the  hour. 

Q.  And  the  company  could  discharge  them  at  any  moment,  so  far  as 
the  agreement  with  the  man  himself  is  concerned  ! — A.  That  was  the 
rule  previous  to  this  agreement. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  When  Taylor  employed  this  cheap  labor — scab  labor,  as  you  term 
it — the  five  crews  of  the  Beading  Railroad  Company  refused  to  handle 
freights  consigned  to  Taylor,  to  deliver  it,  or  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  itf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  company  discharged  these  crews  ? — A.  That  is  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

Q.  DiMcharged  them,  as  you  say,  in  violation  of  an  agreement  previ- 
ously made  that  no  employ^  should  be  discharged  until  the  matter  hud 
been  fairly  heard  and  in  some  way  adjudicated  or  some  effort  at  a(\just- 
ment  made  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  these  five  crews  were  discharged  was  it  before  the 
men  along  the  whole  line  were  called  out  t — A.  Next  day. 

Q.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  you  had  gone  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Beading  Railroad  Company  ?~A.  I  had  not  been  there,  but  a  commit- 
tee had  been  to  see  Mr.  Sweigard. 

Q.  Representing  theBe  five  crews,  with  a  view  to  some  settlement,  and 
the  company  refused  to  entertain  any  proposition  looking  to  a  settle- 
ment, and  thereupon  the  employes  along  the  whole  line  were  ordered  to 
stop  work,  which  they  did  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  efforts  at  adjustment  since  then  have  failed  and  the  com- 
pany now  is  practically  carrying  no  freight  f — A.  There  was  an  effort 
at  settlement  at  that  time,  on  the  night  of  the  26th.  We  met  Mr.  Swei- 
gard and  a  settlement  was  made  that  night.  The  understanding  was 
that. these  five  crews  and  these  two  men  should  be  discharged,  and  it 
was  agreed  to. 

Q.  The  rest  were  to  go  to  work  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Telegrams  went  out  to  that  effect  but  were  not  delivered,  and 
hence  on  that  account  the  men  did  not  report  for  work,  and  you  say 
the  company  made  that  an  excuse  to  discharge  them  afterwards  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Sweigard  t — A. 
On  Monday  night,  December  26. 

Q.  Then  you  say  he  said  to  you  he  wanted  you  to  set  him  right  T — A. 
That  was  not  the  last  conversation.  That  was  four  or  five  or  six  days 
afterward.    That  is  the  time  he  sent  his  special  officer  to  Pottsville. 

Q.  That  is  the  occasion  I  am  talking  about;  when  ypc^  W^Qt  down 
with  Bennett  and  saw  him  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Bejjnett's  name  ^— A.  H.  I.  Bennett, 
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Q.  Where  does  he  live  t — A.  At  Port  Ricbmoiid. 

Q.  Was  be  present  at  that  conversation  f — A.  He  was  present,  bat 
Sweigard  would  not  permit  him  to  go  into  his  office. 

Q.  Did  be  hear  what  ^  as  said  between  yon  ? — A.  Well,  the  door  was 
open.  I  lelt  the  door  open.  I  can  not  say  whether  he  heard  it  or  not ; 
bat  I  refused  to  shut  the  door.  I  left  it  open  when  he  refused  to  let 
Hr.  Bennett  go  in. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  him  say  whether  he  heard  or  not ! — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  about  it? — A.  I  have  not  talked 
much  about  it. 

Q.  Sweigard  wanted  you  to  set  him  right ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bight  with  whom  T — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  told  hiui  I  could  not  set 
a  crook^  man  right. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  him  to  mean  ? — A.  I  inferred  from  him 
that  he  had  made  a  great  blunder,  and  he  felt  that  ho  was  responsible 
for  the  second  trouble. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  then  that  he  wanted  to  talk  about  settling 
the  matter  in  some  way! — A.  I  did  not  remain  long  enough  with  him 
to  know,  only,  as  I  stated,  until  he  made  his  proposition,  and  as  he 
would  not  consult  with  anybody  but  me  personally  I  declined  to  speak 
with  him  alone. 

Q.  He  wanted  to  give  you  a  better  position  than  the  one  ^ou  had? — 
A.  Previous  to  that.  I  omitted  one  thing.  After  I  came  in  to  the  office 
Hr.  Sweigard  asked  me  if  I  was  receiving  any  pay,  and  I  told  him  I 
was  paid  $2.25  a  day  for  my  services  by  our  convention,  or  our  men,  and 
that  I  could  not  conscientiously  accept  any  compensation  from  the  com- 
pany when  I  was  not  rendering  any  service  to  them. 

Q.  You  were  not  at  that  time  actually  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany ? — A.  I  was  employed  in  the  service  of  the  company,  but  I  had  a 
leave  of  absence  to  perform  this  work  in  Pottsville,  for  which  I  was  paid 
by  the  organization  $2.25  a  day. 

Q.  You  say  that  this  Mr.  Sweigard  offered  to  you,  or  intimated  that 
he  would  give  to  you,  a  better  place  than  the  one  you  had — would  make 
it  to  your  advantage  to  work  for  him? — A.  He  proffered  to  pay  me  for 
my  services  as  a  machinist  in  the  shop  while  I  was  doing  work  for  the 
organization,  and  I  declined  to  accept  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  he  wanted  you  to  do?— A.  He  wanted 
me  to  take  $2.50  a  day  for  my  services  as  a  machinist  when  I  did  not 
work  for  the  company. 

Q.  To  do  what? — ^A.  That  is  best  known  to  him,  and  not  to  me. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand;  that  he  was  trying  to  bribe  you?— A. 
I  so  said  to  him.  I  said:  ''Mr.  Sweigard,  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  do 
anything  of  that  kind;  I  have  had  a  good  character  and  I  do  not  want 
to  blemish  it  by  accepting  comi)ensation  of  this  company  while  not  doing 
actual  work  for  them,  and  the  men  paying  me  $2.25." 

Q.  I  will  put  the  question  in  a  leading  form.  Did  you  infer  from  what 
he  said  that  he  wanted  to  bribe  you  to  play  false  in  some  way  to  tlie 
men  whom  you  were  representing? — A.  Well,  of  course,  it  looked  that 
way  to  me. 

Q.  Was  it  because  you  drew  that  inference  that  you  rejected  the 
proposition? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  make  the  impression  on  your  mind  as  to 
what  line  of^work  or  policy  he  wanted  you  to  pursue  in  the  event  you 
accepted  his  proiK)SLtion ? — A.  No,  sir;  he  said  to  mo :  "  1  do  not  want 
to  bribe  you.    The  i^mpany  know  that  you  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
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good  service  for  tkem^  and  they  would  like  to  show  you  that  they  ap- 
preciate it.    They  would  like  to  compensate  you.'' 

Q.  What  is  it  that  you  could  have  done  to  his  advantage  if  you  had 
accepted  the  proposition  T — A.  I  do  not  know  what  I  could  have  done 
except  in  trying  to  get  a  settlement. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  you  could  have  done  in  his  interest  if  you  had  ac- 
cepted his  proposition  T — A.  When  this  trouble  came  up  in  the  strike  f 

Q.  That  day  in  Philadelphia.  He  wanted  to  pay  you  $2.50  a  day  hs 
a  machinist  while  you  were  not  working  for  him,  and  while  you  were  iti 
the  employ  of  the  labor  organization.  What  is  it  that  you  could  have 
doneT — A.  There  was  a  question  up  to  have  the  Crcssona  run  changed. 
They  originally  started  from  Palo  Alto  with  their  train,  and  they  wanted 
to  have  it  changed  for  Gressona.  The  men  had  discussed  the  matter 
and  they  wanted  to  have  that  run  changed,  and  I  called  his  attention 
to  that  fact,  that  the  men  were  coming  up  to  have  that  run  changed, 
and  he  was  opposed  to  it,  and  he  wanted  me  to  say  to  the  men  that  it 
was  to  the  advantage  of  the  company  to  have  that  run  start  from  Gres- 
sona. 

By  Mr.  Ghipman  : 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Sweigard,  at  the  time  he  offered  you  $2.5Q  a  day,  know 
that  you  were  getting  $2.25  for  your  employment  by  the  men  t — A.  I 
told  him  so. 

Q.  Did  he  suggest  that  you  should  give  up  your  work  for  the  men  and 
come  to  him  *? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  impression  remain  on  your  mind  that  you  were  to  keep 
both  employments  if  you  accepted  his  offer! — A.  That  was  the  impres- 
sion I  had  of  it. 

TESTIHOHT  OF  HUGH  H'GARVET. 

Hugh  McGabvey  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name! — A.  Hugh  McGarvey, 

Q,  Where  do  you  reside!— A.  Goal  Range,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  collieries  operated  by  W.  T.  Garter  &  Go.  and  Goxe  Brothers  &  Go. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there! — A.  In  that  neighborhood  since 
1855,  with  the  exception  of  three  years  I  was  away  from  homo. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native-born  American! — A.  Yes;  I  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn.  My  parents  went  to  the  coal  regions  when  I  was 
about  six  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  is  your  age! — A.  Thirty-nine  the  9th  of  last  September. 

Q.  What  business  are  3'ou  engaged  in  ! — A.  At  the  present  time  noth« 
ing,  particularly. 

Q.  What  is  the  business  that  you  generally  follow! — ^A.  I  followed 
the  mines  from  the  time  I  was  a  boy  nine  years  of  age  until  I  was 
eighteen.  I  went  away  from  home  and  came  buck  when  I  was  twenty- 
one.  I  went  into  the  mines  in  1870  and  worked  there  until  the  fall  of 
1873.  I  was  at  that  time  identified  with  the  Miners'  Union  and  had 
taken  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Miners'  National  Union,  and  on  re- 
turning from  that  convention,  which  was  held  in  October,  1873,  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  I  found  myself  discharged.  I  did  not  go  back  to 
the  mines  till  the  oummer  of  1881.     I  worked  in  the  stripping  mine. 

Q,  You  went  back  to  work  in  the  muies  in  October,  1881! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  iu  Garboa  Gounty,  in  the  stripping,  where  they  get  coal  cheap; 
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vhere  tbey  take  thesurftuje  up.  I  worked  in  the  mines  part  of  the  Slim- 
mer in  1881.  The  followiu;2^  two  years  I  worked  the  summer  time  on 
the  road,  laboring.  In  the  winter  seasons  1  did  not  do  much  work. 
Since  187.5  until  about  three  years  ago  I  did  some  newspaper  work, 
lociil  reporting,  and  got  some  little  perquisites  out  of  printing,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  In  the  month  of  October,  1882,  1  applied  for  work 
at  Coxo  Brothers  &  Co.,  near  where  I  live,  and  I  got  work  there  in 
April,  1884.  I  had  applieci  in  the  mean  time  three  or  four  times  for 
work,  but  did  not  get  any  till  the  month  of  April,  1884.  They  are  also 
known  as  the  Grassy  Creek  Coal  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  continued  with  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co. — from 
that  time  until  recently  ? — A.  I  worked  there  until  the  following  Feb- 
ruary. At  the  spring  election  of  that  year  I  was  elected  township 
supervisor,  and  wjis  re-elected  the  following  season.  These  two  years 
I  pat  in  there.  I  quit  their  employment  in  the  month  of  February, 
1885. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  been  engaged  in  practical  mining  since  that  timeT — 
A.  No,  sir ;  1  never  was  a  contract  miner.  The  town  where  I  was 
brought  up  at,  and  at  the  time  when  I  got  able  to  mine,  the  rule  of  the 
company  oi>erating  there  was  that  no  single  man  should  get  contracts. 
They  would  not  give  breasts  to  a  single  man,  but  they  would  have  to 
t;ike  a  d<ay  laborer's  place,  such  as  driving  mules,  running  cars,  etc. 

Q.  You  live  within  what  is  called  the  Lehigh  region! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
nearly  all  my  life. 

Q.  Which  embr^es A.  It  embraces  all  the  coal  district  in  Carbon 

County,  all  the  coal  in  low^er  Luzerne  County,  the  township  of  Hazel 
and  Foster-Brook  Creek  township.  But  all  the  coal  fields  of  lower 
Luzerne  are  in  the  Lehigh  region,  and  in  Carbon  County  are  a  portion 
of  the  Lehigh  coal  region,  and  there  is  a  part  in  Schu3'lkill  County  that 
we  call  the  Lehigh  region  also. 

Q.  What  comprises  the  Schuylkill  region  and  also  the  LackawannaT^- 
A.  The  Schuylkill  region  is  all  of  that  coal  field  that  is  in  Schuylkill 
County  and  the  three  counties  below,  Columbia,  Northumberland,  and 
Dauphin.  This  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  map,  but  ueverthe- 
le88  that  is  the  way  we  speak  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  Lackawanna  region  ? — A.  That  is  all  that  coal  region 
that  lies  along  the  Susquehanna  River. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  surrounding  the  mining  of 
coal  in  the  Ijchigh  region  f — A.  I  am,  in  as  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  work- 
ing |>eople;  but  if  1  may  use  the  term  with  reference  to  the  business 
matters  of  the  operators  and  combinations,  I  am  not  tamiliar. 

Q.  Who  are  the  chief  operators  in  the  Lehigh  region  as  companies  or 
individuals  T — A.  Ario  Pardee  &  Co.,  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co.,  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company.    These  are  the  leading  interests. 

Q,  What  proportion  does  the  part  those  companies  control  bear  to  all 
the  coal  lands  in  the  Lehigh  region  I — A.  I  thought  I  had  something 
with  me  that  I  could  get  tbat  information  from,  but  I  have  not  got  it.  I 
should  say  one-half. 

Q.  Do  those  three  companies  employ  one-half  the  men  engaged  in 
mining  in  that  region  f — A.  Very  near  one  half,  I  think. 

Q.  And  control  one-half  the  output  f — A,  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  qual- 
ify that  statement  in  this :  Ario  Pardee  is  the  ohl  gentleman,  the  origi- 
nal coal  operator,  and  after  him  there  are  Calvin  Pardee  &  Co.,  Pardee 
Brothers  &  Co.,  and  I  think  Pardee,  Sons  &  Co.  They  o|>erate  all  the 
collieries  in  the  neighborhoo<l  of  Hazelton,  known  as  8u<;ar  Loaf,  South 
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Sagar  Loaf,  Laarel  Hill,  Bitter  Mines,  Cranberry  and  Chrisley  Bidge, 
Monnt  Pleasant,  and  at  Latimer  and  at  Hollywood. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  do  these  three  companies  ordinarily  em- 
ploy ? — ^A.  I  shoald  say  about  8,000. 

Q.  That  represents  about  one-half  of  the  men  engaged  in  coal  mining 
in  that  region  f — A.  They  may  not  have  exactly  that  many  men  work- 
ing ;  they  employ  that  many  people. 

Q.  When  did  the  trouble  originate  between  the  miners  and  their  em- 
ployers in  that  region — the  existing  trouble  f — A.  The  existing  trouble 
originated  on  the  10th  of  last  September,  when  the  strike  in  the  Lehigh 
region  began ;  but  it  is  simply  the  continuance  of  a  trouble  that  com- 
meoced  in  1871. 

Q.  What  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  trouble  which  began  the 
10th  of  September  last  T — A.  The  immediate  cause  was  a  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  miners.  It  was  that  the  basis  price  paid  for  contract  and 
day  labor  was  too  small. 

Q.  Did  the  miners  demand  an  advance  ? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  was  refused! — A.  Which  was  refused.  It  did  not  receive 
apy  attention  on  the  part  of  the  employers. 

Q.  Who  were  the  employers  you  now  refer  tot — A.  Ario  Pardee  and 
the  other  Pardees,  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co.,  Linderman,  Skeer  &  Co.,  the 
Beaver  Brook  Coal  Compan^'^,  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company, 
George  H.  Myers  &  Co.,  J.  C.  Hayden  &  Co.,  W.  T.  Carter  &  Co.,  G. 
B.  Markle  &  Co.,  and  the  Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Company. 

Q.  The  greater  number  of  these  are  individual  operators? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  are,  I  suppose.  We  know  them/all  as  individual  oi)e|*ators, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company.  They 
operate  mines  also  in  the  Wyoming  region. 

Q.  What  advance  on  existing  wages  did  the  miners  make  a  demand 
for  } — A.  A  demand  was  made  that  would  amount  to  an  average  of  16 
per  cent,  on  what  they  were  working  at. 

Q,  What  were  they  getting  at  that  time? — A.  I  could  better  explain 
that  by  saying  that  at  that  time  the  supposed  basis  by  which  wages 
and  contract  prices  were  regulated  wa6  the  price  of  coal  at  tide-water. 
In  1867,  consequent  upon  a  reduction  in  wages  in  the  anthracite  coal 
region,  the  miners  formed  an  organization,  or  at  least  they  attempted  to 
form  one,  and  they  continued  the  attempt  until  1869,  when  the}'  suc- 
ceeded in  organizing  the  whole  anthracite  coal  region.  In  1869  a  basis 
of  wages  and  contract  prices  was  demanded  by  the  men  of  the  Lehigh 
region,  and  conceded  after  some  trouble.  I  was  not  at  home  at  that 
time.  Its  history  I  have  got  from  men  who  took  part  in  the  business. 
I  came  home  in  1870.  It  was  then  found,  after  the  system  had  been  ia 
vogue  there  awhile,  that  the  miners  and  the  day-wage  workmen  were 
being  paid  most  liberally.  They  made  enormous  wages^  and  in  a  meet- 
ing between  the  Lehigh  Coal  Exchange 

Q.  About  what  wages? — A.  Inside  miners,  if  I  remember  aright, 
could  make  as  high  as  an  average  of  $75  to  $100  a  month.  Laborers 
were  paid  as  high  as  $22  to  $23  per  week — inside  laborers,  meu  who 
worked  in  the  mines,  not  skilled  workmen ;  but  they  did  help  the  miners, 
and  they  helped  to  lay  the  roads  and  helped  to  keep  the  roofs  in  repair. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  In  1869. 

Q.  What  was  coal  worth  then  ? — A.  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  coal 
was  selling,  wholesale,  at  between  $5  and  $6  per  ton. 

Kow,  a  second  meeting,  in  1869,  between  the  operators,  or  the  Lehigh 
Co&l  Exchange,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Miners'  Union  resulted 
in  the  basis  system — another  one  on  the  same  principle  as  the  first — 
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with  the  basis  price  for  day  labor  and  contract  work  at  a  less  figure. 
The  figures  were  as  I  will  give  them  now :  For  contract  mining,  big  vein, 
when  coal  sells  for  $5  a  ton  at  tide- water,  free  on  board,  the  miner  was  en- 
titled to  receive  57^  cents  per  ton  for  48  cubic  feet  measure.  For  working 
the  smaller  vein — what  is  known  as  the  Wharton  vein — about  15  per  cent, 
extra  was  paid,  because  it  was  a  harder  vein  to  work,  and  it  takes  twice  as 
much  labor  and  twice  as  much  materials;  miners  working  by  the  day  in- 
side were  paid  on  a  basis  of  $16  per  w6ek ;  laborers  $14  per  week.  lam 
not  positive  about  the  figures  paid  outside  hands ;  but  I  know  in  some 
instances  it  was  as  much  as  from  $10  to  $12  per  week.  The  sliding  scale 
was  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  for  every  dollar  or  every  fractional  part 
of  a  dollar  that  coal  advanced  above  $5  in  the  market  at  tide- water. 
Yon  will  understand  that  the  wholesale  price  of  coal  at  tidewater  in- 
cluded the  charges  for  toll  as  well  as  charges  for  re-loading  and  the  ex- 
pense of  taking  the  coal  out  of  the  mines  and  putting  it  through  the 
breaker.  The  toll  is  the  charge  for  carrying  the  coal  by  the  railroad 
companies  from  the  mine  to  tide- water — freight.  The  figures  and  price 
of  wages  that  I  give  you  were  the  basis  at  that  time  for  wages  and  con- 
tnict  prices  and  could  not  be  reduced,  but  could  be  advanced  at  a  rate 
of  15  per  cent,  with  the  advance  in  the  prire  of  coal. 

Q.  If  coal  at  tide-water  was  at  the  wholesale  price,  say  $5  per  ton,  the 
miner  received  from  the  operator  how  much  t — A.  Fifty-seven  and  a 
half  cents  per  ton  of  48  cubic  feet  measure. 

Q.  He  got  that  much  for  the  coal  he  mined  T— A.  He  had  to  load  it 
for  that,  too,  put  it  in  the  mine-car,  so  that  the  company  could  take  it 
round  to  the  breaker.  Then  there  were  prices  paid  forall  theaccompany- 
iug  work  of  the  mine,  such  as  opening  the  chute,  that  was  paid  for,  and 
the  battery,  and  heavy  timbers  and  logging  that  went  into  the  mouth 
of  the  breast  we  had  at  this  price,  and  the  laying  of  the  roads  and  the 
putting  in  of  chutes  to  carry  the  coal,  and  they  were  paid  extra  fcH* 
chuting  and  buggying. 

Q.  How  much  wages  per  day  could  a  miner  make  at  57^  cents  per 
ton,  with  coal-at  $5  f — A.  Well,  some  miners  could  make  $100  a  month ; 
some  could  make  more,  but  you  will  understand  that  in  average  mining 
it  is  good  work  when  you  get  out,  say,  from  12  to  14  tons  per  day  \n  the 
big  vein,  or  10  tons  in  the  small  or  Wharton.  That  is  a  good  day's  work 
for  a  miner  and  laborer.  But  where  they  drive  it  in  a  pitching  place  the 
miner  does  not  average  that  until  he  gets  up  and  has  his  chamber  drove 
and  it  is  full;  then  he  could  make  at  the  rate  of  $100  or  even  $200  when 
he  is  driving  it  out ;  but  working  on  a  slight  pitch  from  10  to  14  tons  per 
day  is  good  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  would  be  the  average  of  all  that  diiferent  kind 
of  work  t 

The  Witness.  I  would  say  $75  per  month. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  How  many  tons  a  day! — A.  An  average  of  11  tons  per  day. 
You  will  understand  that  in  the  summer  season,  in  the  good  weather 
season,  tbe  miners  cAn  do  better  than  in  the  winter  time,  for  the  reason 
that  the  frost  and  the  snow  interfere  with  the  running  of  the  breaker, 
with  the  channels,  the  steam,  and  the  running  of  the  cars  on  the  tracks 
outside;  and  the  miners  can  not  get  as  many  cars  to  load  in  tbe  mines 
in  the  winter  as  they  can  in  good  weather. 

This  was  the  1869  basis,  and  finally  agreed  upon  mutually  between 
both  parties.  In  the  latter  part  of  1870  the^  Miners'  Union  canvassed 
the  restriction  of  the  coal  market,  as  I  understand,  for  the  purpose  of 
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keeping  up  wages,  by  Btoppiug  thirty  days,  beginning  the  10th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1871,  The  operators  protested  very  strongly  against  that,  but 
the  Miners'  Union,  which  was  then  strongly  organized  all  over  the  an- 
thracite region,  enforced  the  thirty  days  stoppage.  When  the  thirty 
days  were  up  the  men  found  themselves  locked  out,  and  before  the 
month  of  February  was  out  the  companies  posted  a  notice  that  they 
would  restime  work  provided  the  n^ners  would  accept  a  reduction,  which, 
if  I  remember  aright,  was  equal  to  10  per  cent  on  contract  work,  and 
they  cut  the  figures  for  day  work,  if  I  remember  aright  now.  I  read 
none  of  those  notices  that  were  i)osted  at  Janesville.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  the  reduction  at  that  time  on  the  part  of  the  operators  was 
that  they  were  entitled  to  some  compensation  for  the  loss  they  had  been 
put  to  by  the  miners  stopping  the  thirty  days.  The  men  refused  to  ac- 
cede to  the  reduction,  and  the  Lehigh  region  did  not  go  to  work  until 
the  latter  part  of  June.  About  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  June,  1871, 
they  accepted  the  reduction ;  they  could  not  stand  it  any  longer.  The 
prices  then  remained  as  follows:  For  mining  big  vein,  51 J  cents  per  ton. 
The  small  vein  got  the  extra  price!  Miners  by  the  day,  $14  per  week; 
laborers,  ^12  and  $11.60.  They  began  to  classify  us  at  that  time.  Then 
we  had  only  two  classes;  now  we  have  a  dozcMi.  The  prices  forall  other 
kinds  of  work  were  also  reduced.  The  sliding  scale  was  reduced  from 
15  per  cent,  to  12J  per  cent.,  and  the  system  was  so  regulated  that  a 
miner  must  accept  of  a  reduction  when  coal  sold  for  less  than  $5  at 
tide-water.  The  sliding  scale  was  that  the  wages  should  be  advanced 
or  reduced  at  the  rate  of  124  per  cent,  with  the  advance,  or  below  the 
$5  at  tide-water.  In  reganl  to  that  it  was  not  the  basis  price  any 
longer. 

Q.  On  that  arrangement  how  much  would  the  daily  or  monthly  com- 
pensation of  the  miner  be  reduced  from  what  it  was  on  the  former 
basisf — A.  Well,  at  the  starting-point  it  would  be  reduced  just  what 
the  notice  gave  them — about  10  per  cent. 

Q.  Every  miner  who  was  making  $100  under  the  former  arrangement 
would  make  $90  under  this  new  one! — A.  Ye^,  sir. 

The  wages  vsiried  every  month,  according  to  the  price  of  coal,  and  as 
a  general  thing  in  those  days  the  price  of  coal  was  more  frequently  above 
than  at  $5  or  below.  I  think  there  were  only  two  months  in  1872  when 
the  circular  price  of  coal  was  less  than  $5,  and  I  remember  distinctly 
that  in  one  of  those  months,  and  I  think  the  month  of  June,  the  price 
of  coal  at  tide- water  was  $4.4-',  but  with  that  exception  the  price  of  coal 
was  generally  above  $5  from  18(»9  until  1876,  inclusive.  In  1872  the 
miners  of  the  Lehigh  region  sent  a  committee  to  Mr.  Pardee,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  Exchange,  stating  that  an  advance  to  the 
former  basis  price  was  denianded  by  the  men.  Mr.  Pardee  refused  to 
receive  the  committee.  >  The  men  worked  along  until  187r 
summer  of  1873,  or  tlie  spring  of  1873,  a  similar  demand  wa 
Mr.  Pardee  met  the  committee  and  arbitration  was  finally 
Judge  Dargan  was  chosen  as  umpire,  and  his  decision 
not  deem  it  advisable  to  interfere  with  existing  contrr 
price  where  it  was,  and  we  continued  at  work.  The 
we  met  the  operators  and  agreed  to  the  same  terms  in 
that  was  then  floating  over  the  country. 

In  1875  they  offered  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent  on 
and  prices,  and  the  miners  refused.    Like  redoj 
throughout  the  whole  region ;  it  was  reduced  in  tp 
the  whole  region  went  out  on  astriKe.  and  werelr^ 
would  not  accept  the  reduction.    The  strike  c| 
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Lehigh  region  until  tbe  4th  of  July.  I  think  it  was  the  0th  of  July  the 
order  was  given  to  go  to  work.  It  was  finally  accepted  after  a  six 
mouths  stop.  In  1877  the  prices  were  again  reduced  at  the  rate  of  12^ 
per  cent,  and  the  men  continued  at  work  uutil  1879,  until  some  agita- 
tion arose  about  wages.  Coal  was  then  selling  very  low,  according  to 
the  circular  price,  in  the  market,  but  the  agitation  arose  and  the  oper- 
ators of  the  Lehigh  region,  from  what  source  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
now,  but  they  said,  that  when  coal  shall  reach  $4  on  the  market  they 
would  pay  upon  the  basis  of  1875.  In  the  latter  part  of  1879  or  the  be- 
ginning of  1880, 1  forget  which,  coal  advanced,  according  to  their  circu- 
lar price,  to  $4  in  the  market,  and  they  paid  the  1875  price  to  the  day 
workmen,  the  men  working  by  the  day,  but  they  did  not  pay  it  to  the 
men  working  on  contract;  and  ever  since  that  time,  that  is,  since  1879 
or  1880,  they  have  not  paid  according  to  the  1875  basis,  as  they  say 
they  are,  for  the  reason  that  instead  of  paying  433  cents  for  big  vein, 
with  the  extra  for  the  small  vein,  they  only  pay  on  a  basis  of  42|^  cents 
for  big- vein  men.  In  many  instances  they  do  not  pay  extra  for  the 
Wharton,  and  in  late  years  it  has  got  to  be  the  complaint  that  the  day 
workmen  are  cut  all  over  the  region.  The  men  who,  under  that  sys- 
tem, ought  to  be  paid  upon  a  basis  of  from  f  10.35  to  $10.80  for  laborers 
or  $12  for  miners,  have  been  compelled  to  work  as  low  as  $7.50  for 
miners  and  laborers,  and  some  have  been  paid  as  low  as  $5.70  per  week 
for  inside  labor. 

About  two  years  ago  the  men  again  organized  and  formed  what  is 
Known  as  the  joint  committee,  representing  the  miners  of  the  different 
regions,  and  also  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion, and  what  is  known  as  the  Association  of  Eccentric  Engineers.    In 
the  month  of  November,  I  think,  of  1885,  this  joint  committee  sent  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  all  the  coal  operators  in  the  anthracite  region  requesting 
a  cousultAtiou  on  the  wages  question.    The  employers  paid  no  attention 
to  it.    Tbe  following  January  the  same  committee  sent  a  circular  of  de- 
mand to  all  the  operators  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions.    The  circular 
contained  a  basis  system  that  was  formulated  by  the  joint  committee 
aod  approved  by  the  different  organizations;  but  the  operators  paid  no 
attention  to  that,  and  in  the  Lehigh  region  since  that  time  we  made  a  de- 
mand for  an  unqualified  advance  of  10  per  cent.    It  was  made  regard- 
less  of  any  basi£fiystem.    That  was  made  in  August,  1886.    That  was 
not  conceAedJf^^^sktiou  to  the  previous  demand,  1  myself  was  one  of 
the  commitr             nnted  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  the  Lebigh 
region  tow  ^"  t^«-.i-.^  ~.i«-  .-  -i.-.-  - 
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that.  In  the  Lehigh  region  the  demand  received  no  attention.  In  the 
Schuylkill  region  the  committee  were  met  by  the  Philadelphia  and 
Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  through  Mr.  Whiting  a  compro- 
mise was  effected.  The  employes  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  continued  to  work,  and  the  men  in  the  Lehigh 
region  went  on  strike  on  the  10th  of  Sept<ember.  The  compromise 
effected  by  the  committee  with  the  P.  &  B.  was  an  8  per  cent,  advance 
on  the  basis  that  they  were  working  upon. 

Q.  What  basis  were  they  working  on  1 — A.  They  were  working  upon 
the  basis  of  the  price  of  coal  at  Schuylkill  Haven.  They  first  arranged 
their  basis  in  September,  the  same  time  we  did,  and  it  has  been  contin- 
ued more  or  less  since. 

Q.  What  basis  were  they  working  on  this  last  September? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know  the  price  for  contract  work  down  there ;  I  can  not  give  you 
that  Mr.  Davis  will  be  able  to  tell  you  something  about  it ;  but  when 
coal  sold  at  Schuylkill  Haven  the  men  were  entitled  to  a  certain  price 
for  day  wages  and  for  contract  work,  and  as  coal  advanced  or  declined 
by  that  price  they  were  advanced  or  reduced  at  the  rate  of  33^  per  cent. 
We  went  on  strike  on  the  10th  of  September  last  and  have  been  ever 
since;  are  on  strike  today.  The  individual  operators  of  the  Schuylkill 
region  have  followed  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany and  paid  the  8  i)er  cent,  compromise,  and  continued  to  do  so  until 
the  1st  of  January,  and  a  great  many  are  paying  it  now. 

Q.  What  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  strike  in  the  Lehigh  re- 
gion f — A.  The  immediate  cause  was  that  the  basis  price  was  too  low. 

Q.  What  was  basis  price  in  the  Lehigh  region  for  mining  the  big 
veinf — A.  Forty-two  and  a  half  cents  per  ton,  which  ought  to  be  43| 
cents.    They  pay  on  that  basis. 

Q.  On  that  basis  how  much  can  an  average  miner  earn  per  day  all 
the  year  through  f-«-A.  Well,  in  the  big  vein  he  might  make  $400  or 
$450  a  year;  in  the  small  vein  they  will  not  earn  that. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  some  time  ago  that  when  they  paid  57^ 
cents  per  ton  for  coal  mining  they  could  make  $100  per  month  f — ^A. 
ITes,  sir. 

Q.  At  42^  cents  how  much  a  month  can  they  make  f — A.  If  they  get 
cars  they  can  make  $50  a  month ;  some  miners  could  make  more. 

Q.  But  a  reduction  from  57^  cents  to  42^  cents  does  not  equal  50  per 
cent,  f — A.  To  be  sure  not;  but  the  price  of  coal  by  which  wages  are 
regulated  has  gone  down. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  price  now  and  in  1869,  when 
this  basis  was  made  originally  f — A.  I  think  about  $1.50  a  ton. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  price  of  this  coal  at  tide- water  1 — A.  $4.24 
when  the  stop  took  place. 

Q.  How  much  advance  did  your  miners  demand  f — ^A.  It  was  an  aver- 
age of  about  16  per  cent,  on  the  basis. 

Q.  Above  what  they  were  getting  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  were  individual  miners — private  companies — that  were  min- 
ing this  coal  and  shipping  it  wherever  they  had  a  demand  for  itf — A. 
Tes,  sir ;  the  general  shipments  on  the  Lehigh  region  are  to  New  York 
and  tide- water. 

Q.  How  is  it  taken  out  of  there  f — ^A.  By  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad 
Company,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  taken  out  by  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey. 

Q.  When  the  miners  in  your  region  made  this  demand  for  an  advance, 
a  similar  demand  was  made  in  that  of  the  Schuykill  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  they  co2D2>romised  at  8  per  cent,  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  And  weut  to  work  again  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  people  went  on  strike  because  they  did  not  get  their  demand 
and  no  compromise  was  made? — A.  They  refuseil  to  meet  us  altogether. 

Q.  Then  the  strike  of  the  miners  in  your  region  involved  the  miners 
in  the  other  regions  f — A.  No,  sir.  The  last  demand  was  not  made  on 
the  operators  of  the  upper  regions. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  the  upper  region  f 

The  Witness.  I  mean  the  Wyoming  or  Lackawanna. 

Mr.  Stone.  You  say  the  miners  make  about  9450  per  year. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  think  they  fully  average  that  per  year. 

Q.  They  have  no  additional  privileges  ? — A.  Some  have. 

Q.  Are  they  furnished  houses  ? — A.  As  a  general  thing,  in  the  Lehigh 
region,  the  operators  who  operate  the  different  collieries  own  all  the 
houses  around. 

Q.  Do  they  rent  them  or  furnish  them  free  ? — A.  They  rent  them  to 
the  miners,  and  charge  good  rents. 

Q.  About  what  rents  t — A.  For  a  frame  house  that  would  cost  about 
$400  to  erect  they  charge  all  the  way  from  $5  to  $7.50  per  month. 

Q.  Have  the  companies  stores  f — A.  Every  operator  in  that  region^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  Lehigh  Goal  and  Navigation  Company  and 
the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes  Ban*e  Coal  Company,  have  ggt  company  stores. 

Q.  Are  the  men  required  to  deal  with  these  stores  I — A.  In  «|pme  in- 
stances they  are ;  in  all  they  are  required  by  means  peculiar  to  em- 
ployers ;  in  some  the  compulsion  is  direct. 

Q.  Is  there  an  understanding  that  if  a  man  refuses  to  deal  with  the 
company's  store  he  can  not  remain  in  the  employ  of  the  company  ? — A. 
Not  exactly  in  that  way,  but  a  man  who  deals  in  the  company's  store 
has  a  better  opportunity  for  steadier  work,  or  expects  to  get  the  best 
work  in  the  mine — the  jobs  that  pay  the  best. 

Q.  Have  the  companies  doctors!^  A.  They  have  doctors,  as  a  general 
thing. 

Q.  Are  the  miners  required  to  employ  the  company  doctors  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  these  doctors  paid  salaries  by  the  comflanies  ? — A.  There  is 
so  much  charged  to  the  workmen — from  50  to  75  cents  per  mouth^O 
cents  for  single  and  75  «ents  for  married  men.  The  companies  charge 
that  against  the  miners'  account,  and  it  is  kept  out  of  their  earnings ; 
whether  they  pay  it  all  to  the  doctor  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that,  when  the  miner  has  occasion  to  use  the  serv* 
ices  of  this  doctor,  does  he  have  to  pay  him  a  fee  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  has  been  lately,  but  some  years  ago,  in  a  case  of  a  broken  leg 
that  had  to  be  set,  there  was  an  extra  fee ;  and  even  now  in  case  of 
child-birth  the  doctor  gets  an  extra  fee  of  $5. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  living  for  a  family  of  four  persons  in 
that  region,  living  as  miners  ordinarily  live? — A.  I  would  say  about  $6 
a  week ;  that  is,  for  food  and  house  rent. 

Q.  About  $25  per  month! —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  sav  that  these  miners  make  $50  per  month? — A.  I  say  some 
of  them  could  make  $50  per  month.  They  do  not  average  that  now, 
and  have  not  been  averaging  It. 

Q.  Are  these  miners  accumulating  anything? — A.  Some  miners  do 
accumulate  a  little.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  them  accumulate  a  little, 
more  or  less — the  men  who  get  the  best  woirk. 

Q.  You  stated  in  a  si)eech  you  made  the  other  night  here,  that ''  during 
the  last  seventeen  years  the  wage-workers  in  the  anthracite  region  have 
been  compelled  to  live  in  a  state  of  semi-slavery  ?" — A.  Yes,  I  iw^di^tVi^ 
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statement ;  bat  I  do  not  say  for  seventeen  years.  I  said  for  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years.    That  is  true. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  statement  t — A.  I  mean  that  while  he 
is  compelled  in  the  pursuit  of  his  occupation  to  live  there  and  labor 
and  not  get  anything  for  that  labor  to  live  reasonably  that  he  is  in  a 
state  of  semi-slavery ;  he  does  not  get  enough  to  eat. 

Q.  Well,  $25,  you  say,  would  furnish  the  average  family  with  the  or- 
dinary comforts  of  life  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  put  in  that  calculation 
the  cost  for  clothing  and  so  on ;  simply  cost  for  food,  house  rent,  and 
coal  for  a  family  of  four  [>ersons. 

Q.  At  present  the  miner  gets  42^  cents  per  ton  for  coal  mining  f — ^A. 
He  is  supposed  to  get  that,  but  he  does  not  get  it,  that  is,  on  that  basis. 
Let  me  show  you.  When  this  stop  took  place  coal  was  selling  at  ^4.24, 
according  to  circular  of  the  mine  operators,  and  with  the  8  per  cent,  he 
would  get  38  or  39  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  When  coal  was  selling  at  tide- water  at  $4.20  a  ton  what  is  it  worth 
at  Schuylkill  Haven  f — A.  The  price  at  the  Schuylkill  Haven  coal  ex- 
change, with  the  Lehigh  circular  at  $4.24,  was  above  their  basis  price. 
It  was  at  their  basis  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  has  been  generally 
above  it.    Their  basis  price  was  $2.50. 

Q.  If  a  ton  of  coal  is  sold  by  any  coal  operator  at  tide-waterfor  $4.24, 
what  h^  that  coal  cost  him  ?  What  did  it  cost  at  the  point  of  ship- 
ment?— A.  That  is  a  very  hard  question ;  I  do  not  believe  that  I  could 
find  that  out  even  if  I  wanted  to  try  it. 

Q.  What  does  coal  cost,  per  ton,  delivered  in  the  car,  at  the  point  of 
shipment? — A.  I  have  not  any  direct  knowledge  or  positive  knowledge 
as  to  that. 

Q.  Thirty-nine  cents  of  the  cost  goes  to  the  miner! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  other  items  of  expense  f — A,  There  are  the  earnings 
of  road  men  and  breaker  nien  employed  before  that  coal  is  put  in  the 
car  for  shipment.  There  is  the  expense  of  keeping  the  live  stock,  the 
mules,  and  keeping  the  pumping  machinery  and  all  that  kind  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  men  themselves  consume  anv  of  this  coal 
which  is  not  shipped  by  the  road! — A.  That  brings  $3.25  per  ton. 
They  sell  that  to  the  employes  for  $3.25  per  ton. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Whut  do  you  suppose  would  be  a  fair  approximate 
estimate  per  ton  for  all  the  expenses  except  the  money  paid  to  the 
miner;  the  real  cost  to  the  company  delivered  in  the  car  at  the  mouth  of 
the  mines! 

The  Witness.  With  miners,  perhaps,  that  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  at. 
The  coal  operators  are  not  inclined  to  give  people  a  chance  to  get  at 
their  cost.  I  think  they  could  get  the  coal  to  the  cars  for  not  more  than 
$1.25  per  ton.  They  can  put  some  coal  on  the  cars  for  as  low  as  35 
cents. 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  miners*  wages! — A.  That  includes  all. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  Goxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  for  instance,  to  ship 
their  coal  over  this  road  from  tbe  Lehigh  region  to  tide- water  at  Phila- 
delphia !—A.  I  think  they  give  it  at  $1.80. 

Q.  And  if  it  costs  $1.25  to  get  it  on  the  cars  that  would  be  $3.05  the 
coal  would  cost,  then,  at  Philadelphia! — A.  That  would  include  reload- 
ing besides.     The  reloading  is  all  the  way  from  35  to  50  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  They  are  subjected  to  some  additional  charges  for  unloading  at 
Philadelphia! — A.  Ves,  at  tide- water  they  have  to  put  it  on  the  boats 
for  the  purchaser. 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  what  that  amoants  to? — ^A.  I  think  about  15  cents 
would  cover  that. 

Q.  Then  the  coat  is  made  $3.20  per  ton  for  coal  at  the  point  of  deliv- 
ery f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  sells  that  coal  for  $4.24 ;  so  that  he  clears  a  dollar  per  ton  f — 
A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  How  much  money  have  Goxe,  Bros.  &  Co.  invested  in  their  busi- 
ness there f — A.  I  can  not  tell. 

<  Q.  Do  they  own  the  land  f — A.  They  are  said  to  own  some  of  the 
land;  they  are  mining  besides  on  land  that  they  have  leased.  Coxe« 
Bros.  &  Co.  and  the.  Beaver  Mining  Company  have  leased  a  tract  from 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  How  many  tons  of  coal  during  the  year  1877  did  Coxe  Bros.  &  Go. 
ship  per  day  f — ^A.  J  can  not  tell  yon  that  now,  and  I  can  not  approxi- 
mate it.    I  have  the  figures,  but  noti  here. 

Q.  Have  they  large  sums  invested  in  pumps  and  machinery? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  have  large  pumps  and  machinery,  but  I  do  not  know  how 
much  they  have  invested  in  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  value  of  these  pumps  f — ^A.  They  cost 
a  great  deal. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea,  then,  as  to  the  per  cent,  of  profit  on  their  invest- 
ment?— A.  I  have  none. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  these  operators  make  as  much  as  $1  per  ton 
clear? — A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  they  make  more  than  $1  clear  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  after  paying  all  that  a  ton  costs  them  they  get  their  money 
back  and  the  dollar  additional  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  is  this  coal  taken  from  Coxe  Bros.'  mines  to  tide- 
water ? 

The  Witness.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  takes  most  of 
it 

Q.  Have  Coxe  Bros,  any  interest  in  that  company,  or  are  they  part 
of  it.  Dq  they  obtain  any  portion  of  the  freight? — A.  Not  as  a  com- 
pany. I  believe  that  the  Hon.  Eckley  B.  Coxe  has  an  interest  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  You  think  that  the  miner  goes  in  and  digs  coal,  and  takes  all  the 
hazard  incident  to  the  employment  and  gets  39  cents  a  ton ;  and  that 
the  operator,  after  paying  all  his  expenses  of  every  kind  and  character, 
is  able  to  clear  $  I  per  ton  ? — A.  I  should  think  so.  I  think  1  have  heard 
it  stated  by  Mr.  Coxe  not  long  ago  that  they  did  not  clear  anything. 
He  ought  to  know ;  but  I  can  not  see  where  the  money  goes. 

Q.  Do  these  men  accumulate  large  fortunes  ? — A.  That  would  appear 
to  be  the  case. 

Q.  Have  they  large  possessions? — A.  Some  of  them  have  very  large. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Do  they  reside  in  that  region? — A.  The  Hon.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  the 
Pardees,  and  J.  C.  Haydon  reside  there. 

Mr.  Stone.  What  is  now  being  done  to  settle  the  existing  diffi- 
culty?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  anything. 

Q.  Who  is  John  W.  Hayes,  secretary  ? — A.  He  is  a  member,  the  sec- 
retary, of  the  general  executive  board,  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  correspondence  with  Mr.  Austin 
Qorbin  ? — A.  Only  as  an  ipdivi^pal  j  seeing  it  in  the  papers, 
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Q.  Have  the  miners  made  auy  efforts  to  procare  a  settlement  of  this 
difficulty  since  September!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  the  operators  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  miners  to  settle 
the  trouble?^ A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Is  the  mining  business  practically  at  a  standstill  in  that  region, 
and  has  it  been  since  September  ? — A.  I  should  say  so ;  about  22,000 
men  and  boys  are  out. 

Q.  How  are  these  men  and  their  wives  and  children  living  there — 
how  are  they  supported!— A.  When  the  strike  took  place  a  great  many 
went  to  work  in  the  other  coalfields,  and  did  comparatively  well.  Some 
of  them  made  more  money  than  at  home ;  others  did  as  well,  and  others 
yet  di<l  not  do  quite  as  well. 

Q.  How  many  are  idle  f — A.  I  should  say  about  40  per  cent,  of  them 
have  been  idle  since  that  time. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  press  that  thei*e  are  men  and  women  starv- 
ing there? — A.  There  are  men  and  women  in  want;  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  actually  starving;  but  in  absolute  want. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  among  the  miners! — A.  Among  the  miners. 

Q.  How  are  those  people  being  maintained! — A.  Organized  labor 
throughout  the  country  has  been  contributing  to  their  support,  more  or 
less,  since  the  strike  took  place.  We  have  been  able  in  the  Lehigh 
region  up  to  the  present  time  to  distribute  from  $6,000  to  $7,000  per 
week  since  the  latter  part  of  September. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  individuals  [iersonally  who  are  in  sibsolute 
want ! — A.  Well,  yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Who  is  it! — A.  There  is  a  family  in  our  place  by  the  name  of 
Johnson,  a  young  man. 

Q.  What  is  his  present  condition  ! — A.  He  is  a  breaker-worker.  I 
know  that  he  is  in  want.    I  have  relieved  him. 

Q.  Has  he  a  family! — A.  No  family ;  but  a  sister. 

Q.  Is  he  in  good  health  ! — A.  I  think  he  is ;  and  there  are  others 
that  are  more  or  less  in  want.  There  are  the  wives  of  a  number  of  men 
who  are  in  want ;  at  least  they  say  so,  and  they  have  no  visible  means 
of  support. 

By  Mr.  Ghipman  : 

Q.  You  say  you  have  expended  in  relief  from  $6,000  to  $7,000  a  week 
since  September  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  relief  general  or  is  it  only  given  to  individuals! — A.  In 
some  places  the  committee  having  local  charge  divide  it  generally  ;  in 
other  places  they  giv^e  it  to  anybody  the  committees  believe  to  be  most 
in  need. 

Q.  Are  there  those  among  them  who  find  for  themselves  !— A.  There 
are. 

Q.  Those  who  are  out  of  work  ! — A.  Some. 

Q.  How  large  a  proportion  of  them ! — A.  May  be  from  5  to  10  per 
cent. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  one  case  of  a  person  being  absolutely  in.  want.  You 
say  you  are  expending  this  sum  per  month  to  help  those  who  are  in 
want.  Do  you  support  these  men  as  being  peculiarly  in  want ! — A.  It 
is  done  in  some  places. 

Q.  You  gave  the  name  of  Johnson  who  was  absolutely  in  want. 
What  is  his  full  name! — A.  N.  J.  Johnson. 

Q.  Doeshereceivegreaterrelief  than  anybody  else! — A.  He  receives 
the  same  relief  as  other  people  in  that  locality  who  are  to  be  relieved. 
There  are  a  great  many  there  who  do  not  get  any  reUefc    If  I  had  known 
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this  qaestion  woald  be  asked  I  woald  have  named  a  great  many  who 
are  in  actual  want.  TBe  week  before  last  we  relieved  one  party  of  men 
and  last  week  another,  a  lady  whose  boy  works  on  the  breaker. 

By  Mr.  Andebson  : 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  cost  of  Jiving,  Judge  Stone  drew  oat  the  ex- 
penses of  rent  and  of  physician's  attendance,  and  so  on,  and  you  in- 
cluded in  your  estimate  a  few  privileges.  How  are  these  privileges 
obtained  f  Is  there  any  such  system  as  this  company  system  that  you 
mention  in  regard  to  stores! — A.  In  regard  to  the  stores,  that  is  done 
under  what  we  call  the  pass-book  system.  The  party  who  deals  at  that 
store  is  given  a  little  book  for  which  he  is  charged  two  prices,  and  the 
amount  is  kept  out  of  their,  earnings.  They  charge  for  the  priest  and 
the  doctor  and  other  things,  and  the  whole  is  deducted  from  their  earn- 
ings, and  they  get  the  balance. 

Q.  I  have  somewhere  seen  a  statement  in  regard  to  taxes. — A.  The 
taxes  are  stopped  from  the  men's  earnings.  The  collector  goes  to  the 
office  and  hands  in  the  list,  and  when  the  time  comes  the  clerk  in  the 
office  deducts  the  taxes  from  the  wages  of  the  workmen  and  pays  it 
over  to  the  collector,  less  2  per  cent,  that  he  keeps  for  collecting  it. 
Miners  in  our  part  of  the  country  are  valued  at  $100  per  year. 

Q.  Ton  do  not  mean  that  there  is  a  tax  on  the  men  ? — A.  His  occu- 
pation is  valued  at  that — State,  county,  and  township.  The  occupa- 
tion of  a  miner  is  valued  by  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  at  $100  and  a 
laborer  at  $75  per  annum.  All  the  tax  levies  are  made  on  that  basis, 
and  the  taxes  are  kept  out  of  the  man's  earnings  in  the  company's 
office.  It  is  the  State  and  county  tax,  the  poor  tax,  and  township  tax. 
The  operators  pay  it  over  to  the  collectors,  less  2  per  cent,  that  they 
charge. 

Mr.  Ghipman.  Who  charges  that? 

A.  The  companies  charge  that.  I  have  collected  the  township  taxes 
for  two  years;  that  is^  the  road  tax. 

Mr.  Stone.  How  did  you  collect  itf 

A.  I  went  to  the  operators. 

Q.  Did  they  pay  you  the  tax  of  their  employ6s  f — A,  I  gave  them  the 
list  of  the  tax-payers  in  their  employ  about  a  month  ahead,  and  when 
the  time  came  I  went  and  got  my  tax  from  them. 

Q.  Is  there  a  tax  for  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  other  profes- 
sions and  trades  ? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

ByMr.  Ghipman  : 

Q.  A  tax  on  priests  f — ^A.  Tes,  sir,  there  is.  They  tax  the  minister 
as  an  occupation  or  profession.    That  is  rated  at  $150,  $250,  or  $300. 

Q.  Tou  say  that  the  miner's  occupation  is  taxed  at  $100  a  year? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  he  is  rated  at  that. 

Q.  His  occupation  is  assessed  as  so  much  property  to  be  taxed ;  he 
is  assessed  that  amount  of  mosey  to  be  taxed  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  all  the  tax  would  that  amount  to  ? — A. 
It  would  be  about  8^  per  cent. 

Q.  What  percentage  are  you  allowed  for  collecting  it  ? — A.  Five  per 
cent. 

Q.  Do  you  get  that  percentage  when  you  collect  it  of  the  operator  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  they  get  2  of  it 

Q.  That  2  per  cent,  and  8^  per  cent,  represent  really  what  the  miner 
pays  every  year  on  a  valuation  ot  $  100  ? — A.  The  2  per  cent,  is  part 
of  the  6  per  cent.    The  tax  collector  takes  his  list  to  the  employei's 
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office.  They  charge  the  tax  against  the  miner  or  laborer.  Oat  of  this 
the  tax  collector  is  entitled  to  5  per  cent,  for  collection,  and  when  he  goes 
to  their  office  and  gets  the  tax  the  operator  retains  2  per  cent,  out  of 
the  5  per  cent.,  and  the  collector  only  gets  3  per  cent,  for  such  collec- 
tion. 

Q.  Then  the  5  i)er  cent,  is  added  to  the  8J  per  cent,  f — A.  What  I 
understood  you  to  mean  by  what  percentage  of  his  valuation  was  tiie 
miner  taxed,  I  understood  you  to  ask  how  much  tax  he  paid.  On  a  valu- 
ation of  $100  he  pays  as  high  as  SL 

Q.  That  includes  the  fee  for  collection  ?— A.  Yes ;  that  is  the  tax  in 
some  townships. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  As  collector,  after  you  received  $8,  how  much  of  that  did  you  re- 
ceive personally! — A,  I  received  40  cents  if  I  collected  it  from  the 
miner. 

Q.  What  do  you  receive  if  you  collect  it  from  the  operator! — A.  I 
got  S  i)er  cent,  instead  of  5  per  cent. 

Q.  You  pay  the  operator  2  per  cent,  for  collecting  your  fees! — Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  miner  did  not  pay  any  more  than  if  you  collected  it ! — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  just  now  !  And  if  you  have  any  official 
position  state  what  it  is. — A:  No ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  had  recently  ! — A.  I  had  up  to  the  big  strike.  I  was 
secretary  for  the  National  District  for  Miners  and  Mine  Laborers  in  our 
region  of  country. 

Q.  What  is  that! — A.  It  is  one  part  of  the  National  District  No.  135 
Miners  and  Mine  Laborers  Knights  of  Labor;  I  was  secretary  for  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  official  position  in  the  Knights  of  Labor ! — A.  I 
am  district  master  workman.  District  Assembly  87. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  master  workman  ! — A.  Since  the  mid- 
dle of  January. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  Knight  of  Labor  ! — A.  I  first  became 
a  Knight  of  Labor  in  1875. 

Q.  Have  you  been  since  1875!— A.  No,  sir.  There  was  a  time  I  was 
not  in  good  standing.    I  was  not  a  member  from  1880  till  1884. 

Q.  During  those  four  years  you  were  not  in  good  standing! — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  In  whose  employ  were  yon! — A.  1  worked  part  of  that  time  for 
W.  T.  Carter  &  Co.,  loading  coal,  and  I  worked  on  the  township  roads. 
I  worked  part  of  that  time  for  Coxe,  Bros.  &  Co. 

Q.  Since  1880  how  much  time  have  you  been  a  practical  coal  worker 
or  miner! — A.  About  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  And  a  considerable  time  you  have  been  in  the  official  employ- 
ment of  the  Knights  of  Labor  ! — A.  Not  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  lecturer  of  the  order! — A.  No,  sir;  I  have 
been  an  organizer. 

Q.  Through  the  district  or  outside  of  the  district ! — A.  Through  the 
district ;  but  I  had  a  carte-hlanch^j  and  I  could  go  where  I  liked. 

Q.  What  other  official  work  have  you  done  in  the  order  ? — A.  Noth- 
ing that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  whole  experience  as  an  actual,  practical 
miner! — A.  I  stated  to  you  that  1  never  was  a  contract  miner.  I  was 
a  laborer  in  the  mine,  and  I  mined  in  the  mines,  and  assisted  tbe  miner 
in  the  breasts. 
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Q.  How  long? — ^A.  On  two  or  three  different  occasions;  a  short 
period. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  a  statement  of  how  much  time  you  have  been  em- 
ployed as  a  practical,  actual  miner. — A.  You  must  understand  that 
my  boyhood  was  spent  in  the  mines.  Until  1  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age  I  could  not  get  mining,  because  at  the  place  I  was  at  they  would 
not  give  contract  mining  to  a  single  man.  That  was  the  rules  of  the 
company,  and  I  went  as  inside  laborer — company  hand,  running  cars, 
driving,  working  with  the  men,  helping  them. 

Q.  Since  you  were  twenty-one  what  time  have  you  been  employed  as 
an  actual  miner  ? — A.  I  have  not  beeu  employed  as  an  actual  miner 
since  that  time,  although  I  worked  with  miners  since  that  time. 

Q.  You  never  have  worked  inside  the  mines  at  anything! — A.  Driv- 
ing the  breast — driving  the  air-hole. 

Q.  Since  you  were  twenty -one  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  worked  as  roofer  in 
the  mine  since. 

Q.  Your  experience  in  the  matter  of  mining  has  been  largely  as  busi- 
ness assistant  to  miners  and  organizations  connected  with  ruining? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  this  bad  standing  that  you  spoke  of  in 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  if  you  have  no  objections? — A.  Because  the  order 
died  away  in  our  part  of  the  country  from  the  opposition  that  it  re- 
ceived on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  because,  also,  of  disintegration  that 
took  place  from  ])olitics. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  taxes  paid  and  the  amounts  that  were  deposited 
for  the  doctor  and  others.  I  think  you  spoke  of  a  payment  tor  the  priest 
also? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  priest  paid  in  the  same  manner  that  the  doctor  is--through 
the  clerk? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  how  that  is,  and  the  amount  of  it,  if  you  know. — A.  The 
miner  or  laborer  is  charged  50  cents  a  month,  in  the  part  that  1  come 
from,  for  the  priest. 

Mr.  Ohipman.  Is  the  charge  made  irrespective  of  the  miner's  religion? 

The  Witness.  Oh,  no. 

The  (/HAiRMAN.  They  tax  them  all  for  the  preacher  and  let  them  go 
to  what  church  they  please — they  are  not  all  Catholics? 

The  Witness.  They  are  not  all  Catholics.  I  can  tell  you  that  only 
as  a  general  rule  the  Catholics  pay  their  priest  through  the  company's 
officers.    There  are  no  charges  that  I  know  of  made  for  ministers. 

Q.  No  charge  for  other  churchmen  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  About  how  many  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Italians  are  there  in  the 
Lehigh  region  ? — A.  I  calculated  at  the  time  the  strike  took  place  there 
was  about  5,000  there. 

Q.  Of  these  three  nationalities? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  Hungarians  pre- 
dominated. They  are  fully  half  of  the  population  in  the  Lehigh,  and 
not  so  many  Italians. 

Q.  Have  those  houses  you  spoke  of  the  miners  living  in  gardens  at- 
tached to  them  ? — A.  A  great  many  of  them  have,  and  the  miners  make 
their  own  garden. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  difference  between  the  prices  of 
coal  in  the  Lehigh  region  and  at  tide- water  amounts  to  about  a  dollar ; 
$4.24  at  tide- water  Jind  $3.24,  about,  at  the  mines  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  According  to  your  estimate,  then,  there  was  about  a  dollar  freight 
on  every  ton  charged  by  the  railroad  between  the  mine  and  tide-water, 
and  that  the  coal  operator  clears  about  a  dollar  on  every  ton  and  the 
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railroad  company  about  a  dollar  f — A.  I  have  not  said  that  the  railroad 
company  cleared  a  dollar. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  coal  mining  is  done  in  the  Lehigh  region  by 
the  Eailroad  and  Navigation  Company  and  by  the  individual  operators 
or  corporations  other  than  the  Eailroad  and  Navigation  Company. 
In  other  words,  how  much  of  the  ooal  in  the  Lehigh  system  of  mines  is 
extracted  by  transportation  companies,  whether  it  be  by  water  or  by 
rail,  and  how  much  by  other  operators  f — A.  The  transportation  com- 
panies, I  suppose,  extract  half  of  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  some  of  the  individual  operators  being 
stockholders  in  the  coal  mines  and  stockholders  in  the  railroad  or  in  the 
transportation  company,  whether  it  be  by  rail  or  by  water  f — A.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  anything  to  say  about  that. 

Q.  Tou  do  not  mean  to  charge  that  the  mine  operators  are  stockhold- 
ers in  the  railroad  and  that  the  owners  of  the  road  are  stockholders  in 
the  mines  ? — A.  As  individuals  I  suppose  that  some  of  them  are. 

Q.  Tou  do  not  think  it  is  general? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  think  the  interests  are  separate  and  distinct? — A*  Individu- 
als ?  Yes,  sir.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Hailro<Qd  Company  and  the  Lehigh 
Coal  Company  own  some  coal  lands  in  the  Lehigh  region  that  they  let 
on  contract  for  other  people  to  mine.  They  get  the  royalty,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  the  shipment  on  the  coal  extracted  there. 

Q.  Do  they  show  any  preference  for  the  lessees  of  their  coal  property 
over  other  coal  operators  ? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  You  do  not  make  that  charge  against  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  When  did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  quit  coal  mining  or  having 
any  connection  with  the  Lehigh  system  of  coal  mining  ? — A.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1885,  was  the  last  I  worked  in  a  mine  there. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  gener- 
ally since  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  now?— A.  I  have  not  any  business  just 
now. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  lecturer  for  the  benefit  of  these  strikers  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  for  doing  that? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  business  of  traveling 
round  and  lecturing  for  them  and  canvassing  for  their  benefit?— 
A.  About  two  years;  but  I  did  not  put  in  all  that  time.  I  got  paid 
for  coming  to  Washington,  but  the  people  who  sent  me  paid  me.  I 
never  had  a  permanent  salary  only  during  the  period  from  January,  1887, 
up  to  September.  As  secretary  of  that  organization  I  had  $40  per 
month. 

Q.  In  reply  to  a  question  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Stone,  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  a  miner  working  in  the  big  vein  could  earn  so  much  money 
a  day  or  per  ton  if  he  could  get  cars.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 
Are  cars  given  to  some  operators  in  preference  to  others  ? — A.  What  I 
mean  is  this :  When  it  becomes  necessary  under  the  combination  system 
for  operators  to  stock  their  mines  as  full  as  they  can  so  that  they  can 
make  their  output  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  For  instance,  the  Le- 
high Valley  had  so  much  percentage  of  the  whole  output  for  the  year. 
It  was  arranged  beforehand.  They  regulate  the  output  for  each  indi- 
vidual operator,  and  then  they  get  that  output  in  the  shortest  space  of 
time,  and  to  do  so  it  is  necessary  to  have  as  many  men  as  possible 
there  to  get  it  out. 
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Q.  What  about  the  cars  f  Would  they  have  to  stop  work  if  they 
could  not  get  cars? — A.  He  could  not  get  as  much  coal  out. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  mine  cars  or  railroad  cars  ? — A.  I  mean  mine  cars. 
The  ininers  can  not  get  enough  cars  each  day  to  make  a  fair  day's  wages. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  As  I  stated  at  that  time,  the  winter  weather  inter- 
feres with  the  running  of  the  colliery,  and  the  men  do  not  get  more 
than  three  or  four  cars  a  day  sometimes,  and  it  takes  live  or  six  to  get 
an  average  day's  labor. 

Mr.  Ghipman.  Is  that  incidentally  dependent  upon  the  weather,  or  is 
it  premeditated  f 

A.  As  to  the  weather  it  is  incidentally  to  be  sure.  That  has  always 
been  a  source  of  more  or  less  complaint  in  the  mines.  There  are  more 
men  in  the  mine  than  are  wanted  for  the  output  It  has  been  the  case 
ever  since  the  war.  In  good  weather  it  would  take,  we  will  say,  sixty  or 
seventy  miners  in  the  mine  to  keep  the  breaker  going;  ][i  bad  weather 
one-half  of  that  could  do  it;  and  then  under  the  working  of  this  inhib- 
itive  policy  the  mines  were  stopped,  so  that  when  they  did  work  they 
could  send  out  as  much  as  possible. 

By  the  Chairman:  • 

Q.  About  how  much  mining  is  being  carried  on  at  this  time  in  the 
Lehigh  region  I — A.  I  do  not  think  it  will  exceed  150  cars  a  day. 

Q.  About  how  many  laborers  would  it  take  to  fill  them  1 — A.  It  may 
take  300  breaker -men  and  inside  hands  to  do  it. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  8,000  miners  being  idle,  you  mean  men  and 
women  1 — A.  I  mean  workmen  and  boys. 

Q.  And  that  the  number  at  work  now  is  about  300  ? — A.  That  is 
the  amount  of  coal  shipped,  Tam  almost  positive. 

Q.  At  what  age  are  the  boys  supposed  to  go  into  the  mine  f — A.  They 
are  not  suppos^  to  go  in  until  they  are  twelve.  We  have  had  a  law 
on  that  subject,  but  they  do,  nevertheless. 

Mr.  Anderson.  About  how  many  days  in  the  week  would  a  miner  or- 
dinarily work  under  this  arrangement  to  get  as  large  an  output  as  pos- 
sible in  as  short  a  time  as  the  operator  could  ? 

A.  The  average  daily  work  the  year  before  last  in  our  district  was,  I 
think,  two  hundred  and  twenty  days  during  the  year — breaker-time. 
The  miners  work  more  than  breaker-time,  for  the  reason  that  they  can 
prepare  coal.  Especially  is  that  the  case  in  the  good  weather.  If  the 
breaker  is  idle  a  day  or  two  days  the  miner  can  work  a  day,  and  he 
will  have  so  much  more  on  hand  next  day,  and  if  he  gets  cars  he  can 
send  out  his  coal.  Here  is  an  item  from  the  Colliery  Engineer  for  the 
whole  of  the  anthracite  region:  ^^Average  days  worked  in  our  district, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  days  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1880.'' 

Q.  What  are  those  figures  you  are  reading  from  !-^A.  lieport  of  the 
mine  inspector  for  that  district  for  that  year. 

Q.  Is  it  oificial  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker.  What  do  you  call  a  day  there!  Is  it  made  up  by  hours 
or  tons  ? 

The  Witness.  The  contract  miner  pleases  himself  how  many  hours 
he  works.  I  think  in  some  mines  he  is  required  to  stay  in  pretty  late. 
In  others  he  will  come  out  about  4  o'clock.  About  eight  hours  is  what 
a  miner  would  work. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Who  else  do  you  say  he  was  assessed  to  pay  besides  the  doctor 
and  the  preacher  T— A.  He  pays  the  preacher  as  he  sees  fit.    The  people 
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tbere  are  taxed  at  whatever  their  occapatioo  is  assessed  at ;  a  stare- 
keeiier  so  much,  a  clergymen  so  much,  aa  eugineer  so  much,  and  ho  on. 
Q,  That  i8  a  State,  county,  and  township  taxf — A.  Yes,  sir.  For  in- 
stan<;e,  1  cMillected  the  road  tax  for  1885  and  1886.  The  miner's  valua- 
tion  was  $100,  and  the  levy  for  road  purposes  was  8  mills.  So  that 
the  miner  paid  me  80  cents  road  tax. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Do  yon  think  you  are  correct  in  saying  that  there  are  only  150 
cars  of  coal  coming  out  of  the  Lehigh  region  per  day  t — A.  I  think  I  am. 

Q.  How  many  cars  were  there  coming  out  of  that  region  before  this 
striket — A.  That  I  c;in  not  answer.  We  have  got  some  thirty-nine  or 
forty  collieries  there,  and  they  arc  of  different  capacity  in  output  Some 
collieries  ship  about  100  cars  a  day,  some  75,  and  some  over  that. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  as  many  as  4,000  ? — A.  I  think  so.  Three  thousand 
or  3,500. 

Q.  There  are  300  men  now  doing  full  work  and  load  150  cars ;  at  that 
rate  8,000  men  would  loacl  4,000  cars  a  day? — A.  Yes;  there  are  more 
men  than  that  employed, 'though.  There  are  altogether  in  that  region, 
includlDgihatpart  ruuniug  toTamaqua  and  Schuylkill  County,  I  should 
think,  2  ,000  men. 

Q.  Then  they  ought  to  load  11,000  cars  per  day  f — A.  Not  so  many 
as  that.  When  I  say  150  cars  1  mean  railroad  cars  that  hold  all  the  way 
from  5  to  7  tons. 

Q.  How  many  railroad  cars  are  now  coming  out  of  there  a  day  ? — A. 
About  150.  There  are  three  collieries  running.  The  capacity  of  output 
is  different  at  each  colliery.  Some  collieries  would  employ  more  men 
and  yet  not  put  out  as  much  coal. 

By  Mr.  Parker: 

Q.  Who  ordered  this  strike! — A.  The  members  of  the  two  associa- 
tions voted  that  the  demand  should  be  finally  made,  and  instructed 
these  gentlemen  of  the  committee  to  carry  it  out. 

Q.  Who  communicated  that  order  to  the  miners  at  the  different  coll- 
ieries?— A.  It  was  communicated  through  the  organization. 

Q.  They  had  notice  in  their  meeting  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  took  their  tools  out  next  morning  f — A.  They  leave  their 
tools  there.    They  never  take  them  out,  and  they  are  there  yet 

Q.  Next  morning  they  did  not  go  to  work  f — A.  They  did  not  go  to 
work. 

Q.  And  everything  stopped  f — A.  Everything^  stopped. 

TESTIMONT  OF  JOHH  H.  DAVIS. 

John  H.  Davis,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name  f — A.  John  H.  Davis. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside! — A.  Mount  Carmel,  Northumberland 
County,  Pa. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  ? — A.  In  South  Wales,  England. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  to  this  country  !— A.  In  October,  1869. 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  living  since  f — A.  At  Mount  Carmel,  North- 
umberland County. 

Q.  What  business  have  you  been  engaged  in! — A.  Miner. 

Q.  Coal  and  iron  miner,  or  both  f— A.  Coal. 

Q.  What  system  have  you  been  working  inf— A.  In  the  SchuykilL 
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« 

Q.  Have  yoa  been  working  in  the  coal  mines  belonging  or  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Beading  Kailroad  Company  or  to  a  private  individual  or 
to  some  other  men  or  corporation  ! — A.  1  worked  for  individuals  and  I 
have  worked  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading — most  of  my  time  for  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  father  of  eight  chil- 
dren. 

Q.  When  did  these  troubles  between  the  Reading  Railroad  Company 
and  the  coal  miners  begin? — A.  The  trouble,  you  can  say  to  make  it 
short,  started  between  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  and  the  miners 
since  the  first  day  of  January  of  this  year.  As  Mr.  McGarvey  said 
awhile  ago,  we  presented  that  demand  last  August. 

Q.  What  was  that  demand  ? — A.  It  was  a  demand  of  a  schedule  of 
wages.  We  wanted  an  increase  in  our  wages,  Jind  we  presented  the  de- 
maud  in  i>ersou.  There  were  four  of  us  ma<le  the  demand  on  Mr.  Whit- 
ing at  Pottsville,  and  he  said  he  would  submit  it  to  the  receivers  at 
Philadelphia,  and  whenever  there  was  au  answer  he  would  notify  me, 
being  chairman  of  that  committee,  what  the  answer  would  be.  I  re- 
ceivetl  this  letter  from  Mr.  Whiting,  dated  l^ottsville,  September  1  : 

[George  de  B.  Keim,  Stephen  A.  Caldwell,  receivers  of  tbePhihulelpbia  aud  ReadiDg 

Coal  aud  Iron  Company.  J 

Pottsville,  Pa.,  September  2,  1887. 

Gbntlbmbn  :  Tour  circular  dated  August  17tli,  which  was  banded  to  me  by  a  com- 
mittee a  few  days  since,  has  been  preseute^l  by  uie  to  the  president  of  this  company, 
and  I  have  been  instrncted  by  him  to  meet  your  committee  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  matters  referred  to  with  a  view  to  an  amicable  agreement.  If  you  will  name 
a  day  when  you  can  conveniently  meet  me  at  Pottsville  I  will  endeavor  to  meet  you 
at  the  time  you  may  name. 
Very  respectfully, 

8.  B.  Whiting,  Gen.  Man. 

Messrs. 'John  H.  Davis,  Jambs  Bkodrrick,  M.  J.  Shields,  Richard  Thompson, 
Frank  Tkkrell,  and  M.  B.  Smith,  . 
Joint  Committee  of  the  K.  of  L.j  the  M.  and  L.  A.  A.^ 

and  the  Eccentric  Engineers  Association, 

Q.  What  was  done  after  you  received  that  letter? — A.  Our  com- 
mittee waited  on  Mr.  Whiting  and  discussed  the  question  of  wages,  and 
after  viewing  the  situation  in  the  authrac^ite  region  and  the  position 
the  company  was  in,  we  made  a  compromise  on  8  per  cent,  with  Mr. 
Whiting,  SIS  representative,  as  you  see  he  had  been  instructed  by  the 
president  to  confer  with  this  committee. 

Q.  Who  was  president f — A.  Mr.  Corbin. 

Q.  Mr.  Corbin,  then,  at  that  time  wiis  president  of  the  Goal  and  Iron 
Company  as  well  as  the  railroad  company  f — A.  As  I  understand  it,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  Heading  Company  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
ceiver?—A.  They  were  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Q.  Is  it  generally  understood  and  believed  in  all  that  region  that  the 
Beading  Kailroad  Company  likewise  works  the  great  bulk  of  the  mines 
in  the  Schuylkill  region  ? — A.  That  is  the  impression  among  the  em- 
ployes. Wliilo  the  investigation  was  going  on,  or  as  soon  as  we  had 
this  letter,  the  employes  continued  at  work  and  left  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  and  Mr.  Whiting,  and  on  the  l-lth  of  September 
this  committee  and  Mr.  Whiting  came  to  an  understanding.  The  com- 
mittee drew  up  this  agreement  and  presented  it  to  Mr.  Whiting.  Mr. 
Whiting  accepted  this  agreement,  but  would  not  sign  his  name  to  it 
until  he  hjid  sent  it  on  to  Philadelphia  to  be  approved  by  the  receivers, 
stating  in  the  mean  time  that 
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Q.  By  the  receivers  of  the  Beading  Bailroad  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  Now 
the  conditions  of  this  agreement  are  these 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Whiting  mean  when  he  said  he  would  not  sign  it 
until  he  sent  it  down  to  Philadelphia,  and  until  he  had  the  approval  of 
the  receivers  ! — A.  The  approval  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  CJoal 
and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  The  Coal  and  Iron  Company  were  also  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
then  f — A.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Whiting  finally  sign  it? — A.  He  did  not  sign  it  till  the 
receivers  ratified  it. 

Q.  And  then  lie  signed  it? — A.  Not  this  agreement ;  there  is  where 
the  trouble  comes  in.  I  will  read  you  the  agreement  and  show  you  the 
memorandum  where  Mr.  Corbin  relieves  himself  of  this: 

Tbis  agreemeDt,  made  the  14th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  18^,  between  General 
Manager  B.  B.  Whitiug  and  Mine  ^Superintendent  John  Veith,  for  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  a  subcommittee  of  the  joint  committee 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  Miners  and  Laborers'  Amalgamatefl  Association,  and  the 
Eccentric  Engineers,  of  the  Lehigh  and  lower  anthracite  coal  regions,  for  the  em- 
ploy^ of  the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  alK>ve  named : 

Witnesseth,  that  for  a  period  of  four  months  from  the day  of  September,  A.  D. 

1887,  all  employ^  of  said  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  shall  be 
paid  an  advance  of  8  per  cent,  on  the  present  basis  and  contract  prices,  which  shall 
be  the  minimum,  subject  to  advance  with  the  advance  in  the  price  of  coal  above  $2.50 
per  ton  at  Schuylkill  Haven. 

And  it  is  also  hereby  agreed,  by  and  between  the  parties  above  named  for  those 
they  reprrscnt,  that  whore  the  said  company  are  now  paying  more  than  contract  or 
basis  prices  for  certain  work  because  of  extraordinary  slate,  rock,  dirt,  met,  or  fault, 
that  when  any  said  work  returns  to  the  ordinary  condition  the  company  shall  have 
the  right  to  reduce  the  price  of  such  work  to  the  average  or  basis  price,  or  regular 
contract  price,  for  like  work. 

And  it  is  also  further  agreed  that  the  agreement  set  forth  shall  not  be  binding  on 
the  said  Philailelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  providing  a  ditlerent 
agreement  for  the  payment  of  day's  wages  and  contract  prices  by  the  leading  inter- 
ests and  their  employes  competing  in  the  same  market  be  entered  into. 

Mr.  Whiting  then  said  that  it  was  useless  for  all  the  com*mittee  to 
come  down  there  to  get  this  agreement;  that  we  had  better  select  one 
or  two.  They  selected  me  to  go  to  Mr.  Whiting  after  he  had  this  agree- 
ment. I  called  on  Mr.  Whiting  on  the  17th,  and  Mr,  Whiting  m^e  a 
memorandum  of  the  agreement.  I  signed  this.  He  made  this  memo- 
randum : 

[George  DeB.  Keim,  Stephen  A.  Caldwell,  receivers  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 

Coal  and  Iron  Company.] 

Memorandum  of  an  agreement,made  at  Pottsville,  September  14,  1887,  between  S.  B. 
Whiting,  general  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Rea<ling  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, and  John  11.  Davis,  chairman,  and  others,  a  joint  committee  representing  the 
miners,  laborers,  and  other  employes  of  the  P.  <&.  H.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  now  working  un- 
der the  12.50  basis. 

The  P.  &  R.  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are  to  raise  the  present  schednle  of  basis 
prices  for  wages  and  contracts  8  per  cent,  from  September  1, 1887,  for  four  months, 
or  nntil  January  1,  18--^,  and  this  agreement  is  to  terminate  January  1,  1888.  If  a 
settlement  is  made  with  the  other  companies  before  that  time  the  P.  &.  R.  C.  &,  I. 
Co.  is  to  adopt  whatevera4lvance  in  basis  rates  is  agreed  tipon  by  all  the  other  com- 
panies, or  in  case  no  agreement  is  reached  by  January  1,  or  the  men  return  to  work 
at  the  former  rates,  then  and  in  that  case  the  P.  &  K.  C.  <&  I.  Co.  are  to  return  to  the 
payment  of  the  |2.50  basis  schedule  of  prices  as  paid  up  to  September  1,  1887. 

S.  B.  W. 

Potts viLLK,  Pa.,  September  17. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  lie  did  not  sign  his  full  ^ame  ? — A.  No.  He  signed  this  for  me 
as  a  representative  of  the  organization,  and  1  signed  one  for  him  to 
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keep«  Later  on,  about  two  weeks  prior  to  tbe  expiratign  of  this  memo- 
randum, Mr.  Corbin  gave  out  to  the  papers  that  the^^  as  a  company 
will  live  by  the  agreement  by  paying  the  8  per  cent,  and  at  the  1st  of 
January,  1888,  it  would  be  time  for  the  miners  to  live  by  their  agree- 
ment, because  they  are  to  return  to  the  $2.50  as  they  were  before ;  whereas 
the  only  proviso  made  between  the  committee  and  Mr.  Whiting  was  this: 
Mr.  Whiting  feared  that  if  we  would  compel  the  Reading  company  to  ad- 
vance 8  per  cent,  and  if  the  Lehigh  operators  succeeded  it  would  be  a 
disadvantage  to  the  Beading  company.  We  tokl  the  Beading  company 
whenever  an  agreement  would  be  entered  into  between  the  committee 
and  Mr.  Whiting,  representing  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Goal  and 
Iron  Company,  if  the  Lehigh  operators  were  successful,  were  victorious 
in  crushing  the  men  down  and  getting  them  to  go  in  at  their  former 
prices,  that  then  we  would  relinquish  all  demand  on  them  and  bring 
them  on  the  same  figures  as  before  the  agreement  wa«  made,  so  that  we 
could  give  them  a  chance  to  compete  in  the  same  market  with  the  other 
operators.  Mr.  Corbin  knows  that  the  company,  until  January  1,  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  Mr.  Whiting  stating  that  the  receivers  were 
to  give  up  to  the  corporation  on  the  1st  of  January.  That  the  com- 
pany was  going  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers  by  January  1,  hence 
that  they  could  not  make  any  agreement  for  any  i)eriod  beyond  Janu- 
ary 1,  because  they  were  going  out  of  possession,  and  the  company 
was  to  control^  as  heretofore. 

We  made  this  request  of  Mr.  Corbin,  to  have  that  agreement  for  the  8 
per  cent  advance  from  January  1  until  such  time  as  the  company  would 
elect  their  officers — from  the  time  it  went  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receiv- 
ers until  the  9th  of  that  month.  We  would  not  know  during  that  time  * 
who  was  in  authority,  and  we  wanted  him  to  continue  that  after  the  1st 
of  the  month  until  such  time  as  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the 
committee  and  arrange  with  the  company  as  to  what  was  to  govern  us 
for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  1888.  He  refused  to  grant  that  agreement, 
and  the  men  struck  on  the  Ist  of  January.  The  Beading  Company 
made  an  election  on  the  9th  of  January.  Mr.  Gowen  had  been  presi- 
dent of  both  the  Beading  Bailroad  and  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
and  when~  they  went  into  the  hands  of  the  receivers  it  was  the  same 
way;  but  this  time,  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  company,  it 
elected  Mr.  Corbin  president  of  the  railroad  and  Mr.  George  DeB,  Keim 
president  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  We  made  our  request  on  the 
president  of  the  company  thus:  The  minute  we  saw  Mr.  Keim  was 
elected  president  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  we  sent  down  and  made 
a  demand  on  Mr.  Keim.  He  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  dispatch,  and 
stated  that  the  whole  matter  as  to  the  miners  had  been  submitted  or 
transferred  to  Pottsville  to  Mr.  Whiting.  Since  that  we  have  offered 
to  arbitrate  the  case,  and  we  have  done  everything  that  we  could  to 
get  it  arbitrated.  It  was  on  the  10th  of  January  that  we  sent  this  dis- 
patch to  Mr.  Keim.  I  have  not  got  the  dispatch  now,  but  we  will  pro- 
duce the  original  and  the  answer. 

Q.  What  was  the  difference,  as  yon  understand  it,  between  this  agree- 
ment which  your  committee  presented  to  Mr.  Whiting  and  this  memoran- 
dum which  Mr.  Whiting  accepted? — A.  It  did  not  make  any  difference 
at  all.  It  covered  the  ground.  You  see  right  here  where  this  agreemen  t 
calls  for  "  subject  to  advance  with  the  advance  in  the  price  of  coal  above 
♦2.50^  per  ton  rate  of  33J  per  cent.  You  do  not  see  anything  of  that 
mentioned  in  the  memorandum.  At  the  same  time  they  did  pay  33  J  per 
cent,  above  the  $2.50  basis  at  Schuylkill  Haven — above  the  8  per  cent. 
The  8  per  cent,  was  the  advanced  basis,  and  subject  to  this  33^  per  cent. 
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above  the  $2.50  basis  at  Sclinylkill  Haven.  Tbe  first  was  4  per  cent, 
and  the  second  was  12  per  cent.,  and  the  third  was  7  per  cent,  above  the 
8  per  cent. 

Q.  Bat  at  the  same  time  the  agreement  to  do  that  was  not  included 
in  this  memorandum  f — A.  It  did  not  include  it  in  here.  Mr.  Whiting 
told  us  this,  that  he  had  omitted  something  fVom  the  memorandum  there 
for  fear  the  Lehigh  operators  would  take  advantage  of  it,  and  it  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  company.  .  So  he  omitted  that,  and 
also  requested  them  that  they  should  never  let  this  memorandum  see 
daylight.  No  man  had  ever  seen  this  agreement,  because  it  was  the  un- 
derstanding between  Mr.  Whiting  and  us  that  they  should  keep  it  in 
secret ;  only  that  the  men  were  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  8  per  cent,  and 
whaj:ever  the  percentage  would  be  above  $2.50  at  Schuylkill  Haven. 
We  agreed  to  keep  this  in  secret  in  order  that  the  company  would  be 
protected  from  any  other  outside  influences  there,  but  Mr.  Gorbin  came 
oat  in  the  papers  and  gave  the  whole  memorandum,  and  gave  his  ver- 
sion, that  the  memorandum,  being  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  joint 
committee,  held  the  miners  responsible  to  return  to  work  on  the  1st  of 
January  on  the  $2.50  basis,  whereas  there  was  no  understanding  be- 
tween Mr.  Whiting  and  the  committee,  but  everything  terminated  Janu- 
ary 1, 1888. 

Q.  Were  you  under  the  impression  that  the  article  terminating  that 
agreement!^  advance  wages  for  four  months  w<is  limited  to  January 
1  because  of  the  fact  that  the  property  was  to  change  hands  and  go 
from  the  hands  of  the  receiver! — A.  We  wanted  that  agreement  to 
continue  for  six  or  eight  months,  but  Mr.  Whiting  said  that  they  could 
not  do  so,  and  could  not  have  it  go  beyond  the  1st  of  January,  be- 
cause the  company  was  going  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers.  You 
see  this  agreement  is  dated  the  14th  of  September.  He  agrees  to  pay 
it  from  the  1st  of  September.  Mr.  Whiting  olfered  to  go  back  to  the 
1st  of  September  after  we  asked  him  to  continue  it  until  the  14th  of 
January  to  make  up  the  actual  four  months.  He  said  that  beyond 
January  1  he  could  not  do  anything  with  it.  Mr.  Veith  said  the 
books  were  in  already,  and  he  could  not  go  back  to  the  1st  of  Septem- 
tember,  so  that  we  contended  that  if  they  could  not  go  back  they  should 
go  on  to  the  14th  of  January.  Finally  Mr.  Veith  said  the  books  are 
not  closed  until  the  15th,  and  this  is  only  the  14th/ and  we  will  pay  it, 
and  pay  it  as  an  advance  above  the  $2.50  balsis,  and  we  agreed  to  do  it 
th.it  way.  If  Mr.  Corbin  can  see  where  we  are  responsible  to  take  it 
on  that  basis  after  the  1st  of  January  I  would  like  him  to  show  it. 

We  made  a  request  on  Mr.  Wliitiug  on  Friday,  December  30,  that 
we  would  want  him  to  continue  this  agreement  indefinitely  until  such 
time  as  the  company  would  send  a  committee  to  meet  us — to  continue 
it  until  the  company  had  got  into  new  h<ands — and  requested  Mr.  Whit- 
ing to  give  us  an  answer,  I  received  a  lett<3r  from  Mr.  Whiting  on 
Saturday  morning  following,  stating  that  he  had  forwat  ded  it  to  Mr. 
Corbin  at  the  Fourth  street  office,  Philadelphia,  and  that  he  might 
l)robably  communicate  with  me  after  he  received  a  reply  from  there. 
The  same  day  that  we  received  the  letter  from  Mr.  Whiting,  and  when 
we  were  waiting  for  the  news  as  to  whether  we  \\ere  to  negotiate,  Mr. 
Corbin  came  out  in  a  circular  to  tbe  miners,  in  which  he  gave  the  agree- 
ment and  omitted  the  most  important  point  in  this  memorandum  in  that 
circular — that  this  agreement  terminates  January  1,  1888. 

Q.  Did  he  omit  that  ? — A.  He  did.  Soon  after  that  I  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  that  fact,  when  he  was  forced  to  send  out 
the  memorandum  a  second  time,  and  he  inserted  that.    We  had  pub- 
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lished  the  whole  agreement  in  fall  and  circnlated  it  as  an  answer  to  his 
circular. 

I  went  to  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of  January  last,  and  through 
some  negotiations  between  Mr.  Ghilds  and  Mr.  Drexel  tried  to  effect  a 
compromise  between  Mr.  Corbin  and  the  miners.  We  sent  a  paper  to 
Mr.  Gorbin  stating  that  we  would  like  to  have  a  conference,  and  we 
have  never  had  a  conference,  and  I  have  never  received  an  answer  yet. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Ghilds  addressed  a  letter  to  your  committee  and  Mr. 
Drexel  f — A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  it  through  Mr.  Joel  Gook,  his  financial 
secretary. 

Q.  Whoso  financial  secretary! — ^A.  Mr.  Ghilds's,  sis  I  understand. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  attempt  at  negotiation  t — A.  We  prepared 
tliat  paper  through  Mr.  Joel  Gook  and  we  never  have  received  a  reply. 
Nothing  ever  came  from  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  ground  Mr.  Gorbin  took  and  what  he  said? —  . 
A.  We  had  no  reply  to  that. 

Q.  Then  what  followed  that  failure  to  get  a  compromise  on  that  visit 
to  Philadelphia  f — ^A.  Nothing  has  followed  since,  as  far  as  the  company 
is  concerned ;  but  we  have  tried  for  a  conference. 

Q.  The  miners  all  quit  work  then! — A.  Tbey  hail  all  quit  work. 
This  was  on  the  10th  of  January,  and  the  miners  quit  on  the  1st. 

Q.  Did  they  quit  or  had  the  Goal  and  Iron  Gompany  locked  them 
out  t — A.  It  was  understood  that  unless  the  company  agreed  to  con- 
tinue this  agreement  they  would  go  out. 

Q.  Who  gave  the  order  for  that  strike! — A.  Themselves. 

Q.  What  officer — what  man  gave  it! — A.  The  joint  committee  repre- 
senting the  three  different  organizations. 

Q.  Gan  you  get  and  give  us  the  names  ! — A.  I  am  chairman,  and 
there  were  Robert  Maggs,Hugh  McGarvey,  Uonry  Davie,  Ivor  D.  Jones, 
Frank  Terrell,  Ira  T.  Davis,  P.  T.  Brennan,  Robert  Sneddeu,  James 
Broderick,  W.  T.  Little,  M.  J.  Shields,  P.  J.  Lannom,  Richard  Thomp- 
son, J.J.  Fitzpatrick,  Martin  Purceli,  and  M.  F.  Kane. 

Q.  How  were  the  members  of  that  committee  made  up  ! — A.  It  is 
made  up  by  the  executive  boards  of  the  different  organizations. 

Q.  Of  Knights  of  Labor  ! — A.  Of  Knigh ts  ol  Labor  and  Amalgamated 
Miners  and  Mine  Laborers  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  regions. 

Q.  Then  some  members  of  this  committee,  who  gave  the  order  for  that 
strike^  live  in  the  Lehigh  region  ! — A.  They  comprise  Northumberland, 
Golumbia,  Schuylkill,  Carbon,  and  Lehigh  and  lower  Luzerne. 

Q.  I  understand  you  then  to  say  that  this  committee  had  representa- 
tives of  the  entire  Lehigh  coal  region  as  well  as  the  Schuylkill  region. 
Am  I  correct! — ^A.  Not  altogether. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  Amalgamated  Miners  and  Knights  of  Labor 
in  either  of  these  regions  were  not  represented  on  this  committee! — A. 
Let  me  explain  that  matter  thoroughly  so  that  you  may  understand  it 
Ix^tter.  In  last  August,  while  the  miners  of  these  regions  had  elected 
this  joint  committee  representing  the  difft^rent  bodies  of  the  organiza- 
tions to  draw  up  and  i»erfect  a  schedule  of  wages,  the  committee  did  it. 
When  the  committee  completed  their  work  they  sent  a  committee  to 
their  respective  bodies  stating  that  they  had  completed  a  schedule  of 
wages  and  were  ready,  and  the  question  was  now,  should  the  committee 
make  the  demand,  and  if  so  the  different  respective  bodies  would  take  a 
vote,  and  send  that  vote  in  to  this  committee,  and  if  the  majority  was 
to  make  the  demand  for  them  to  say  so.  The  votes  came  in  and  were 
counted  in  the  majority  by  the  thousands  to  make  the  demand.  All  the 
committee  had  to  do  then  was  to  go  and  make  the  demand  according 
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to  the  iostroctions  from  their  constitaents ;  and  all  we  had  to  do  then 
was  to  notify  them  whether  the  demand  was  complied  with  or  rejected, 
and  if  rejected  they  were  to  put  down  their  tools  without  they  should 
be  notified  by  the  committee  to  continue  at  work.  After  we  received 
this  letter  from  Mr.  Whiting  stating  that  he  had  agreed  to  meet  the 
committee  the  men  kept  on  working  pending  that  settlement  between 
the  committee  and  the  Heading  Company,  while  those  that  did  not  get 
an  answer  that  their  case  would  be  arbitrated  or  anything  at  all  shut^ 
down. 

Q..  Now  yon  say,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  miners  themselves  took 
a  vote! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  virtually  instructed  this  committee  to  order  the  strike  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  what  sectioivof  the  miners  of  the  Lehigh  re- 
gion and  the  Schuylkill  region  were  not  represented  on  this  commit- 
tee?— A.  There  were  two  members  of  the  Lehigh  region  on  this  com- 
mittee that  has  been  read  over  to  you;  but  as  to  the  action  taken  on 
the  1st  of  January,  jou  understand,  the  matter  .was  left  entirely  to  this 
committee  belonging  to  the  lower  anthracite)  region,  because  the  Lehigh 
was  on  strike  alres^y,  and  they  did  not  take  a  vote,  neither  one,  and 
it  was  left  only  to  the  committee  that  embraces  Schuylkill,  Nortlium- 
beriand,  and  Columbia.  Carbon  and  Lehigh  had  been  out  since  the 
10th  of  September  last. 

Q.  What  business  have  you  been  engaged  in  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years;  were  you  a  laborer  in  the  mines  when  this  strike  occurred  ! — A. 
Which  strike  do  you  mean  f 

Q.  In  September,  or  the  1st  of  January. — A.  I  was  working  in  the 
mines  in  September. 

Q.  Were  you  when  this  strike  was  ordered  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  a 
miner  in  the  mines. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  doing  since  Christmas! — A.  1  have  been 
idle  since  Christmas. 

Q.  Have  you  been  canvassing  for  the  strikers? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have 
been  doing  this  much:  I  was  sent  out  with  a  committee,  while  I  was 
working,  to  go  and  solicit  aid.  I  was  working  while  this  strike  was 
going  on  in  September,  and  while  the  Beading  Company  and  the  com- 
mittee were  arranging  this  matter,  and  when  the  compromise  was  made, 
being  chairman  of  the  committee  I  was  selected  with  another  member 
of  the  committee  to  go  round  to  the  different  individnal  operators  to 
have  them  sign  an  agreement  stating  that  they  were  willing  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  arrangement  that  would  be  ma<le  with  the  P.  &  If.  C. 
and  I.  Co.,  and  it  took  us  a  great  deal  of  time  to  get  them  all  to  sign 
this  agreement  that  they  would  pay  8  per  cent,  advance. 

Q.  Uave  you  been  paid  wages  for  that  f — A.  When  1  was  day  officer 
I  was  paid,  but  not  a  salary. 

Q.  What  pay  have  you  been  getting  while  working  for  the  strikers! — 
A.  I  was  four  days  out,  and  I  received  $2  a  day  and  my  expenses. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  make  a  month  coal-mining  ! — ^A.  Sometimes 
I  would  make  $25  a  month  and  sometimes  $30. 

Q.  Take  the  year  through  and  one  year  with  another  for  some  years 
past. — A.  That  I  do  not  know,  gentlemen. 

Q.  You  can  give  ns  a  general  estimate! — A.  Put  it  at  $30  a  month. 

A  dollar  a  day  on  an  average.    The  situation  is  this :  To-day  you  can 

go  into  a  mine  and  make  $3  a  day ;  to-morrow  you  can  go  in  and  you  do 

not  make  a  dollar  a  day. 

Q,   What  proportion  of  the  mines  in  the  SchuylkiU  region  are  now 
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operating  other  than  the  mines  of  the  Heading  system,  and  then  the 
Keailing  system  ? — A.  The  Miausee  Mining  Company,  Shamokin,  two 
collieries;  the  Union  Goal  Company  has  three,  between  Shamokin  and 
Mount  Garmel ;  there  are  two  or  three  individuals  in  Mount  Carmel ; 
then  coming  up  the  valley  there  are  five  others,  in  all,  outside  the  P.  & 
R,  0.  and  I.  Co. — twenty-four  to  twenty-five  mines  working  to  day  with 
the  8  per  cent,  advance  with  the  percentage  above,  with  coal  on  the 
$2.50  basis  at  Schuylkill  Haven.  That  was  in  effect  from  September  1 
to  December  31,  with  the  exception  of  the  Minerva  Mining  Company. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  mines  of  the  entire  mines  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill system  are  now  idlef — A.  You  can  see  that  you  can  not  say  what 
number,  because  there  are  some  collieries  they  work  now  and  then  leave 
them  idle  for  repairs.  You  may  say  thirty  collieries  to  thirty-five  coll- 
ieries in  the  Beading  system.  There  is  not  one  colliery  working  in 
Schuylkill,  ]^orthumberland,  or  Columbia  that  belongs  to  the  Coal  and 
Iron  Company. 

Q.  What  is  the  falling  off  in  the  output  of  coal  mined  now  compared 
with  that  mined,  say  in  December,  in  the  Schuylkill  region  ? — A.  I  do 
not  remember  now ;  but  I  can  get  you  the  figures  and  furnish  them  to 
you. 

Q.  Can  you  give  as  some  approximation  f — A.  No,  sir.  That  is  a 
very  difficult  question  to  answer.  Say  you  are  an  individual,  and  you 
are  working  today,  while  all  the  other  collieries  are  not  working ;  if  the 
other  collieries  are  idle  you  will  employ  more  hands  and  ship  more  coal. 

Q.  What  about  the  distress  among  the  miners  ? — A.  The  distress  is 
not  a3  bad  in  the  Schuylkill  region  as  in  the  Lehigh,  because  we  have 
only  been  out  since  the  first  of  January,  and  the  Lehigh  men  have  been 
out  since  the  10th  of  September  last. 

Q.  Is  it  an  impression  among  the  miners  that  the  Philadelphia  and 
Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  is  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Beading  Bailroad  Company,  substantially? — A.  The  im- 
pression is  that  way ;  but  whether  that  is  so  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  When  the  information  was  communicated  by  your  committee  was 
it  done  by  letter  to  Mr.  Whiting  that  you  desired  to  continue  under 
the  former  agreement,  or  was  jt  by  telegram  ? — A.  In  September  last, 
you  mean  f 

Q.  I  was  referring  to  December  30. — A.  The  committee  made  a  final 
demand  on  Mr.  Whiting  on  that  Friday. 

Q.  There  was  no  question  of  delayed  telegrams  on  the  part  of  the 
miners? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Uow  many  miners  are  now  idle  in  the  Schuylkill  region  ? — A.  The 
Beading  Company  employed  somewhere  about  20,000. 

Q.  In  mining,  or  in  mining  and  on  the  railroad  jointly  ?—^A.  In  min- 
ing. 

Q.  All  these  are  idle,  or  nearly  so? — A.  Well,  there  are  some  work- 
ing there.  They  have  got  to  doing  some  dead  work,  and  there  is  some 
little  mining. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  individual  mines  owned  by  other  corpora- 
tions than  the  Beading  Company  are  idle? — A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard 
question  to  answer. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  twenty  or  thirty  individual  mines  had 
gone  to  work  ? — A.  We  can  not  tell  what  the  individual  capacities  are  in 
employing  men. 

Q.  About  how  many  individual  mines  or  mines  owned  by  corpora- 
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tioiis  other  than  the  Beading  Iron  and  Coal  Company  are  idle  f — A. 
There  are  very  few. 

Q.  Generally  all  at  work  except  the  Beading! — A.  On  Friday  last  I 
think  there  were  twenty-five.  I  have  not  got  the  list  of  the  different  in- 
dividuals working  that  havesigned  the  agreement  with  their  employes  to 
continue  this  agreement  that  was  made  in  September  Ist  and  to  continue 
to  December  3lBt  until  the  Beading  Company  and  their  employes  shall 
settle;  and  whatever  they  will  settle  that  will  govern  the  individuals 
hereafter. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  mines  resumed  work  f — A.  Some  were  never 
idle  a  day. 

Q.  What  number  kept  on,  or  how  many  would  yon  say  acceded  to  the 
last  demand! — A.  They  started  off  and  have  continueil  to  sign  the 
'  agreement.  This  is  a  colliery  in  Saint  Clair  that  never  signed  any  until 
this  week. 

Q.  Does  the  railroad  company  transport  the  coal  of  these  individuals 
readily  and  furnish  them  the  cars! — A.  Tes,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any 
case  of  them  refusing  cars. 

Q.  So  they  are  only  doing  nothing  with  their  own  mines! — A.  They 
want  the  men  to  go  back  to  the  original  basis  of  $2.50.  The  men  refused 
to  go :  hence  their  collieries  are  idle. 

Q.  Nearly  all  the  other  collieries  are  at  work  in  the  Schuylkill  region  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  You  began  work  in  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  in  1869  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  have  been  engaged  in  the  mines  ever  since  ! — A.'  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  per  ton  for  coal  mined  in  1869  and  1870,  or 
along  there! — A.  I  did  not  work  by  the  ton.  I  was  working  by  the 
yard  on  the  pitching  breast  The  breast  was  8  yards  wide,  the  face 
about  13  feet  thick,  and  got  then  on  the  basis  $8  a  yard.  That  was 
the  $3  basis  that  was  in  existence  at  that  time.  In  the  same  colliery 
to  day  we  work,  and  instead  of  the  breast  being  8  feet  they  work  them 
from  12  to  15  feet,  and  get  from  $4.50  to  $5  a  yard  for  the  same  thick- 
ness of  coal. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  a  yard  for  the  work  you  did  in  1869  and  1870! — 
A.  Eight  dollars  a  yard  ;  80  yards  wide,  out  and  out,  and  you  got  $8  for 
it.  Driving  a  yartl  square,  you  worked  on  this  side  and  your  butte 
worked  on  this  side  [indicating]. 

Q.  Yon  got  $8  a  yard.  How  much  do  you  get  at  this  time  for  the 
same  work  ! — A.  From  $4.50  to  $5. 

Q.  What  did  they  get  by  the  ton  in  1869!— A.  We  do  not  work  by 
the  ton  at  all  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  we  work  either  by  the  wagon  or 
by  the  yard. 

Q.  Then  the  compensation  which  the  employ^  receives  now  is  about 
half  as  much  as  he  received  in  1869  and  1870  ! — A.  Not  altogether  that. 
You  understand  you  may  look  at  it  in  this  way.  I  might  tell  yon  that 
in  1875  a  Q^rtain  wagon  was  72  cents  a  car.  You  will  ask  how  much 
do  you  get  for  it  today.  1  will  answer,  72  cents.  Then  you  will  say 
you  have  had  no  reduction,  you  get  the  same  pay  as  yon  got  then  ;  but 
It  is  a  reduction,  because  the  wagon  has  grown  tremendously  since  then. 

Q.  When  yon  mine  what  you  call  a  yard  of  coal  now  do  you  mean 
more  coal  than  3'ou  mined  when  you  mined  a  yard  of  coal  in  1869  ! — A. 
You  are  working  a  breast  of  say  8  yards  wide ;  then  yon  wouhl  get  $8 
for  the  yard  at  that  time.    Now  in  place  of  8  yards  it  varies  from  per- 
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haps  12  to  15^  and  it  takes  yon  nearly  twice  the  time  to  make  your  8 
yards.     It  nearly  doubles  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  get  double  pay  t — A.  No,  sir  j  you  only  get  $4.50  to 
$5  a  yard. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  coal  now 
required  to  fill  a  wagon  from  what  it  was  then  f 

The  Witness.  It  will  take  from  1,500  to  a  ton  more.  In  some  places 
it  takes  more  than  that.  Wagons  vary  in  sizes.  Some  hold  2  tons. 
Where  they  are  working  by  the  wagon  they  generally  grow,  but  when 
you  are  working  by  the  yard  the  yard  grows. 

Q.  About  how  much  have  they  grown  f — A.  It  is  hard  to  answer,  and 
I  can  not  answer  it  and  do  the  subject  justice. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  has  grown  one- fourth  and  requires  that  much  more 
labor  to  fill  a  wagon  than  it  used  to  ? — A.  One  thing  is  this,  if  you  can 
only  pay  a  visit  to  our  region  as  a  committee,  then  we  would  take  you 
down  to  the  mines  and  we  would  show  you.  Then  you  could  see  for 
yourselves.  And  if  we  would  tell  yon  to  come  to  a  place  where  the  wagon 
I'eaches  nearly  to  the  top,  and  you  can  see  it,  and  where  the  wagons 
were  put  in  a  certain  shape  and  you  can  put  in  a  prop  on  top  of  any 
wagon  the  wagon  was  so  high  that  the  prop  would  strike  and  you  could 
not  gel  it  through.  Sow,  then,  either  the  wagon  must  have  grown  or 
else  the  bottom  and  top  are  coming  a  great  deal  closer  than  they  did. 
They  say  the  wagon  has  not  grown,  because  the  wheels  are  no  higher. 

Mr.  Stone.  Do  you  now  work  13  yards  for  $4.50  and  $5  where  you 
worked  8  yards  for  $8  in  1869  f 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  y9u  do  50  per  cent,  more  work  for  50  per  cent,  less 
pay,  approximately! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  present  wage  system  in  vogue  in  the  Schuylkill  region 
how  much  are  you  or  any  other  miner  able  to  earn,  per  month,  on  an 
average!— A.  It  depends  on  what  colliery  you  work  in. 

Q.  In  this  Beading  system? — A.  Even  in  the  Heading  system  it  de- 
pends upon  the  colliery  you  w^ork  in.  If  you  see  one  bituminous  mine 
you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  have  seen  them  all ;  but  all  anthra- 
cite mines  differ.  It  all  depends  upon  the  colliery  you  work  in.  In  * 
these  fiery  collieries  that  are  working  on  a  pitch  where  the  pit^h  is  so 
heavy  and  the  gas  is  so  great  that  a  man  can  not  stand  it  they  can  not 
earn  a  great  deal  more  money  than  you  could  in  a  nice,  clear,  6  foot 
vein,  where  you  have  to  take  your  wagon  in. 

Q.  In  the  colliery  where  you  worked  how  much  could  you  do! — A. 
Yon  could  load  seven  cars  a  day  sometimes,  at  70  cents  a  wagon.  T!ie 
wagon  would  average  from  2|  to  2^  tons.  You  could  load  seven,  but  it 
was  a  very  hard  shift,  and  a  man  would  more  often  load  six,  and  as  many 
times  you  would  load  five — two  men  loading. 

Q.  Would  you  get  70  cents  a  wagon  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  little  over  $2  a  day  to  the  man  ! — A.  Yes.  Then 
take  out  the  cost  of  powder,  and  oil,  and  your  tools. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Do  you  furnish  yourselves! — A.  Furnish  every- 
thing ourselves.  Sometimes  you  will  make  (25;  sometimes  $35  or  (40, 
and  sometimes  go  to  $50,  but  it  is  very  seldom  a  man  could  go  to  $o0 
unless  it  is  gangway. 

Mr.  Stone.  Then  $35  is  the  average  miner's  earnings  ! 

The  Witness.  I  will  give  it  at  that,  because  I  would  rather  be  a  lit- 
tle high  than  low. 

Q.  Do  you  rent  a  house! — A.  I  do. 

Q*  Do  you  own  a  house  ! — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Wbat  rent  do  you  pay  f — A.  I  pay  $7.50  per  month. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  house  is  itf — A.  Flat  roofed  house,  with  three  rooms 
upstairs  and  three  down. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  house! — A.  It  is  a  man  named  Johnson,  that  keeps 
a  store  there — a  private  individaal.  There  are  no  company  houses  in 
our  town. 

Q.  How  much  will  it  cost  an  averaj]^e  miner  to  live  with  a  family  of 
four  children  t — A.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer,  to 3.  That 
is  an  average  you  can  not  make  square  on  and  off. 

Q.  How  much  after  the  support  of  your  family  can  you  save! — A. 
That  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  support. 

Q.  Taking  care  of  themf — A.  I  have  not  got  enough  money  to  do 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Your  children  go  to  school  at  the  expense  of  the 
State! 

A.  Only  for  books. 

Q.  The  government  furnishes  teachers  f — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  furnishes  the  building! — A.  Only  we  are  paying  it  on  what 
we  call  the  school  tax.    Every  year  my  tax  for  school  is  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Stone.  Can  you  form  an  estimate  from  any  intelligent  informa- 
tion you  have  of  what  the  operator  makes  on  a  ton  of  coal ! 

The  Witness.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer. 

Q.  How  do  you  know,  then,  about  what  the  operator  is  doing! — A. 
You  can  see  he  is  becoming  rich.  He  tells  us  we  can  not  have  fast 
horses  because  the  price  of  coal  will  not  warrant  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  investigated  it  to  see  if  the  price  of  coal  will  jus- 
tify high  wages! — A.  How  are  you  going  to  get  at  it,!  All  we  know 
on  our  side  we  are  willing  to  give  you.  We  can  not  tell  you  what  the 
operator  gets  clear  profit  on  a  ton  of  coal,  and  then  you  ask  me  to 
prove  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  make  $1! 

The  Witness.  They  are  paying,  by  their  way  of  living;  they  can 
have  their  fast  horses  and  live  in  the  country,  and  still  put  money  in  the 
bank.  How  is  it  that  Mr.  Pardee,  a^  I  understand  that  he  is  good  for 
$47,000,000,  and  thirty-five  years  ago  he  was  not  worth  a  dollar. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Did  he  make  it  mining  coal ! — A.  Not  altogether,  but  he  has  made 
the  bulk  there.  An  operator  says  the  Beading  Company  refused  to  give 
us  8  per  cent,  and  he  says  he  can  not  only  give  that  8,  but  says :  I  can 
give  45  per  cent,  on  that.  That  is  Superintendent  William  Lewis,  of 
William  Penn  colliery,  Shenandoah.  I  am  only  giving  what  he  has  been 
quoted  a«  saying. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  means  by  which  we  can  ascertain  the  profit 
made  by  the  company  ! — A.  By  the  company  furnishing  their  books. 

Q.  Any  other  way  ! — A.  I  do  not  see  any  other  way ;  1  do  not  know 
any  other  way. 

Q.  You  demanded  8  per  cent,  on  your  wages  and  got  it.  You  wanted 
it  continued  and  it  was  refused,  and  there  was  a  strike  begun  and  is 
now  being  continued.  Why  does  not  this  Beading  Iron  and  Goal  Com- 
pany get  other  men  to  go  into  their  mines  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  can  not !— A.  I  do  not  believe  they 
can  get  them ;  there  are  no  men  to  be  got. 

Q.  Would  the  striking  miners  permit  them  to  go  to  work  if  they 
didf—A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  There  has  been  some  rioting.    Is  that  in  the  Schuylkill  region  !— 
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A.  I  saw  none  of  that  I  caa  not  tell  you  beyond  what  was  in  the 
papers. 

Q.  What  effect  has  this  strike  had  upon  the  transportation  of  coal 
oat  of  the  Schuylkill  region  f — A.  It  has  had  a  bad  effect  upon  it. 

Q.  Then  it  retards  transportation  ? — A.  Certainly,  because  all  these 
collieries  are  idle. 

Q.  Is  there  any  intermpt|on  in  the  carrying  of  the  coal  that  is  mined 
there  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company  furnishing  all  the  cars  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  coal  which  is  now  being  mined  ? — A.  As  I  under- 
stand it;  I  do  not  know  of  a  case  that  has  b^n  refused. 

Q.  How  is  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company  operating  its  train  ? — A. 
By  men  that  they  have  got  from  other  places. 

Q.  Are  the  railroad  men  on  a  strike  too  f — ^A.  The  railroad  men  are 
on  a  strike  too. 

Q.  Are  these  new  men  that  they  have  competent  t — A.  They  are  new 
men. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  interruption  of  the  traffic  business  of  that  com- 
pany f — A.  No,  sir.  That  is  a  matter  in  which  I  have  heard  of  nothing 
being  done. 

Q.  Are  they  transporting  freights  along  as  usual  ? — A.  Delivering 
all  the  freight  Uiey  can  get  with  the  kind  of  hands  they  had.  They 
have  not  got  men  enough  hired  to  work  their  cars.  You  can  go  to  Palo 
Alto  to-day  and  you  will  see  a  great  many  locomotives  covered  with 
snow  because  there  is  no  demand  for  them.  The  company  says  the 
railroad  is  going  on  as  well  to-day  as  ever,  but  I  can  not  see  how  this 
is  so. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  said  to  me  awhile  ago  that  all  the  coal  mined  by  these  pri- 
vate operators  and  corporations,  other  than  the  Beading,  was  being 
sent  away  by  the  Beading  Bail  way  Company. — A.  Yes,  sir;  unless  a 
few  that  go  on  the  other  railroads.  There  are,  three  railroads — the  Le- 
high Valley  road,  the  Peunsjlvania,  and  the  Northern  Central  all  go  in 
there. 

Q.  What  about  the  canal  f — A.  I  think  there  is  no  shipment  now,  as 
navigation  has  closed.  It  is  practically  at  a  standstill  on  the  Beading, 
although  trains  still  may  be  going. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  your  region  of  country  they  are  furnishing  all  the 
cars  needed  ! — A.  The  Beading  will  give  you  all  the  cars  you  want.  If 
you  are  an  individual  they  will.  If  you  ship  over  the  Pennsylvania  it 
goes  over  the  Pennsylvania;  if  you  are  shipping  over  the  Lehigh  it 
goes  over  the  Lehigh,  but  if  you  demand  it  from  the  P.  and  B.  Com- 
pany they  will  certainly  furnish  you  all  the  cars  you  want. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  Is  the  contention  between  the  strikers  and  Mr.  Corbin  and  the 
railroad  men  upon  the  strike  as  it  is,  upon  the  last  portion  of  this  agree- 
ment of  September  17  f — A.  Mr.  Corbin  fortifies  himself  and  bases  his 
refusal  to  grant  the  8  per  cent  by  stating  that  we  signed  that  paper  to 
return  to  the  $2.50  basis  on  the  first  of  January. 

Q.  Then  he  claims  that  you  should  be  bound  literally  by  the  last  line 
of  this  agreement  of  September  17,  while  you  claim  that  you  have  a  right 
to  be  governed  by  an  understanding  that  existed  between  yon  and  him 
outside  of  that  agreement  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  agreement,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, was  this:  Mr.  Whiting  stated  that  the  company  was  going  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  receivers  by  January  1 ;  that  he  as  the  lepi^^wXaXhx^^i 
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the  receivers  at  tbe  time  coald  not  sign  any  agreement  bipding  on  any- 
body beyond  January  1.  Then  we  considered  if  Mr.  Whiting  or  the 
receiver  could  not  bind  themselves  beyond  January  1,  how  cau  Mr. 
Corbin  now  come  in  under  a  new  system  and  claim  that  though  we 
signed  for  them  they  could  not  sign  for  us  t 

'  Q.  But  here  you  sign  an  agreement  and  he  signs  an  agreement  which 
substantially  provides  that  unless  the  other  strikes  are  a«]justed  by  Jan- 
nary  1  the  old  rates  shall  be  adopted.  Is  that  as  you  understand  the 
agreement  f-i^A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  understood  that  to  be  to  return  to  the 
$2.50  basis  any  more  than  leaving  the  company  in  the  same  position  to 
compete  with  other  companies  in  the  market  if  the  Lehigh  men  should 
not  succeed. 

Q.  You  claim  that  it  was  understood  that  it  should  not  be  binding 
upon  youf — A.  No;  it  should  not  be  binding. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Was  coal  as  high  or  was  it  higher  on  the  1st  of  January  when 
this  strike  occurred  than  it  wa«  the  1st  of  September,  when  this  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  ! — A.  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  Would  the  Beading  Company  have  lost  money  by  continuing  this 
contract? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  they  would. 

Q.  Was  coal  higher  on  the  1st  of  January  than  it  was  on  the  1st  of 
September f— A.  I  believe  so;  but  it  is  this  way,  Mr.  Chairman:  It  is 
a  very  hard  matter  for  us  as  miners  today  to  tell  really  what  is  the  price 
of  coal.  We  believe  today  that  the  company  was  in  a  better  |)osition 
to  pay  tbe  8  per  cent,  on  the  first  of  this  year  than  when  they  consented, 
at  the  epd  of  August  last ;  and  to  prove  that,  I  have  this  to  say :  That 
while  the  individuals  to-day  are  paying  20  percent,  over  and  above  the 
$2.50  basis,  why,  then,  can  not  the  Beading  Company  pay  the  8  per 
cent.,  and  if  the  percentage  did  not  come  to  us  out  of  the  coal  sold  at 
Schuylkill  Haven,  then  we  did  not  want  it. 

Mr.  Stone.  What  is  the  ground  of  your  complaint  to-day  I 

The  Witness.  Between  us  and  the  P.  &  B.  The  only  ground  that 
we  have  is  fbr  them  to  give  that  8  per  cent.,  and  33J  per  cent,  if  coal 
will  advance  above  the  $2.50  at  Schuylkill  Haven.  That  is  all  we  ask — 
is  all  our  giievance. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Simply  continues  the  agreement  entered  upon  in 
Septeuiber. 

The  following  telegram  was  ordered  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record: 

PUILADELPUIA,   Pa., 

February  11,  1888. 
To  John  P.  Lkkdom,  SergeanUai-AriMf  Washington^  D.  C. : 

Mr.  Austin  Corbin  is  in  New  York  ill  and  confined  to  his  house.  I  have  forwarded 
your  message  to  him  at  New  Yock. 

George  K.  KAERcnER, 

General  Counsel. 


TESTIMOHT  OF  AUSTIK  COBBIH. 

Philadelphia,  February  15, 1888. 
Austin  Coebin,  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows : 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Mr.  Corbiu,  as  you  bave  doubtless  seen  by  the  press,  this  special 

eommittee  of  tlie  House  of  Kepresentatives  has  been  ordered  to  in- 

veaUgRte  the  strikes  or  lockouts  in  the  SSchnylkill  and  Lehigh  Val- 

Jejr  regiona,  both  with  reference  to  tbe  strike  ow  \Xi^  VUUvwielphia  and 
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Beading  Eailroad  Company  aud  in  tbe  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company's  mines,  not  only  generally,  but  especially  with  ref- 
erence to  tbe  charge  which  has  been  made  that  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  Company  has  failed  to  do  its  duty  as  a  common  car- 
rier of  interstate  commerce.  The  committee  has  already  examineu  some 
of  the  iriends  of  the  striking  miners,  and  today  proposes  to  hear  the 
other  side  of  the  story  from  the  officers  of  the  Philadelphia  and  xieail- 
ing  Riiilroad  Company  and  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  aud 
Iron  Company. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bornf — A.  At  Newport,  N.  H. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  f — A.  I  am  sixty  years  old. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  railroad  business!— A. 
About  twelve  or  thirteen  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  coal-mining  business! — 
A.  A  little  over  a  year.  I  have  been  connected  with  this  company  a 
little  over  a  year.  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  mining  com- 
pany before. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Railroad  Company  ! — A.  I  was  appointed  receiver,  I  think  it  wasou 
the  5th  of  October,  1886.  ^  I  can  not  be  positive  about  the  date. 

Q.  The  company  got  into  financial  difficulties  and  passed  into  the 
hands  of  receivers,  I  believe  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  in  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers when  I  came  to  it. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  receivers! — A.  Yes ;  I  was  appointed  one  of 
the  receivers. 

Q.  I  believe  the  company  has  lately  gone  out  of  the  hands  of  the  re- 
ceivers ! — A.  Yes,  sir  j  the  receivers  were  discharged  and  the  property 
was  turned  over  to  the  company  on  the  2d  of  January  last. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  colleagues  in  the  receivership  ! — A.  Yes ;  two 
others. 

Q.  Are  you  an  officer  in  other  corporations  besides  being  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  and  being  connected 
with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  ! — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  with  what  other  corporations  you  are  connected! — 
A.  The  other  corporations  I  am  in  are :  I  am  president  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad;  the  Indiana,  Bloomington  and  Western  Railroad;  and 
also  the  Elmira,  Courtland  and  Northern  Railroad  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Q.  How  many  separate  railroad  syndicates  or  systems  of  railroads 
are  you  president  of;  and  give  us,  please,  about  the  aggregate  of  mile- 
age of  each  ! — A.  The  four  I  named  are  the  only  ones.  In  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  system  there  are  between  1,600  and  1,700  miles ;  I 
should  say  about  1,700  miles. 

Q.  Is  the  Reading  system  confined  to  the  anthracite  region  ! — A.  It 
is  largely  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  made  up  of  various  branches, 
containing  in  the  entire  system  about  1,700  miles.  In  the  Indiana, 
Bloomington  and  Western  Railroad  there  are,  according  to  the  reor- 
ganization, about  400  miles.  The  Long  Island  Railroail  has,  I  think,  in 
round  numbers,  374  miles;  and  the  Elmira,  Cortland  aud  Northern  Rail- 
road has  140  miles. 

Q.  Making  a  total  of  about  how  much  ! — A.  Well,  seventeen  and  four 
are  twenty-one  and  four  is  twenty-five  aud  two  is  twenty  seven ;  mak- 
ing something  like  2,700  miles. 

Q.  What  are  these  roads  generally'  estimated  to  be  worth  in  the  ag- 
gregate, or,  if  you  choose  to  put  it  in  another  form,  about  how  much 
stock  have  these  roads  ! — A.  I  should  have  to  give  it  vip\)to^\\si'eAje\^  % 
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Q.  That  is  all  we  desire. — A.  Well,  I  will  have  to  capitalize— is  it  the 
ca})ital  or  debt  you  wautf 

Q.  Well,  both,  if  you  can  state  them  separately  ? — A.  I  could  not, 
perhaps,  give  them  to  you,  but  if  you  will  leave  that  behiud  I  could  give 
it  accurately  from  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads.  I  could  take  it  from 
Pooi^s  Manual,  which  is  the  standard  railroad  authority,  and  I  could 
give  you  the  exact  mileage  and  the  exact  capital  and.bon<ls. 

Q.  I  was  only  asking  these  questions  in  a  general  sort  of  way.  We 
will  come  back  specially  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Railroad. 
What  is  the  Reading  system  of  railroads  estimated  to  be  worth;  how 
much  stock! — A.  Forty  million  dollars'  worth  of  stock. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  debt  of  the  lieading  system  of  railroads? — A. 
Well,  I  can  not  give  you  that.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  can  file  with  you 
later  an  exact  statement  of  that,  but  I  ould  not  give  it  from  recollection. 
I  will  furnish  you  any  statistics  of  that  kind  you  desire  if  you  give  us  a 
day's  time. 

Q.  What  connection  have  you  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company! — A.  1  am  a  director  in  that  company. 

Q.  You  are  not  an  officer  in  it! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  You  were  formerly  an  officer  in  it! — A.  I  was  president  of  it  last 
year. 

Q.  Why  did  you  give  up  the  presidency  ! — A.  Because  it  was  a  cor- 
poration that  required  the  personal  attention  and  sux>ervis]on  of  some 
one  who  understood  the  business  better  than  I  did,  and  Mr.  Keim,  who 
was  one  of  the  receivers  and  who  is  considered  to  be  as  well  posted  in 
regard  to  tlie  coal  lands  and  business  as  anybody  in  connection  with  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Hailioad  Conipany,  and  so  it  was  agreed  by 
the  owners  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan  to  let  Mr.  Keim  have 
charge  of  that  business,  which  never  had  any  special  attention  before, 
and  so  it  was  put  in  his  hands  for  that  reason. 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  railroad  and  mining  company  are  you  not 
connected  with  an  association  which  loans  money  in  the  West  and  South 
on  wheat  farms  and  cotton  plantations! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  an  Austin  Corbin  engaged  in  that  bnsiness! — A.  We  do 
a  large  business  in  loaning  money  West  and  South,  but  I  am  not  an 
officer  in  any  of  these  loan  associations. 

Q.  Is  this  an  individual  loan  association  ! — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  bank- 
ing company.     We  do  a  large  business  of  that  kind. 

Q.  That  you  are  president  of! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  millions  have  you  in  that  business! — A.  I  should 
have  to  <guess  at  that.  I  sup^mse  we  had  invested  West  and  South 
something  like  $15,000,000.  We  simply  negotiate  loans  with  people 
abroad  and  here. 

Q.  Please  tell  the  committee  about  how  much  stock  in  the  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  is  owned  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Raii- 
roail  Company,  if  any. — A.  It  is  all  owned  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Railroad  Company. 

Q.  The  whole  of  the  coal  and  iron  company  ! — A.  Every  share  of  it. 

Mr.  Stone.  Is  it  owned  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
Company  as  a  cori)oration  ! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chipman.  That  is  the  stock  ! 

The  Witness.  Yes;  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  is  owned  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany,  every  share  of  it. 
The  OsAiBMAN,  Piease  tell  us  about  what  auiouut  of  stock  of  the 
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coal  and  iron  company  belongs  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Bail- 
road  Company? 

The  Witness.  The  capital  stock  is  $8,000,000.  That  is  owned  by 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company.  Then  there  are 
divisional  mortgage  bonds  on  the  property  to  the  amount  of— 1  can  not 
give  you  that,  but  I  will  give  it  to  you  if  you  will  leave  a  blank. 

Q.  Let  us  anderstaud  what  you  mean  by  mortgage  bonds ;  were  they 
given  for  purchase  money  of  lands? — A.  Yes,  sir^  all  for  pucchase- 
moiiey. 

Q.  Did  not  the  coal  and  iron  lands  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  cost  more  than  $8,000,000? — A.  Oli,yes  ;  I  say 
there  is  $8,000,000  capital  which  has  been  invested,  aiul  then  there  are 
debts  against  the  company  known  as  divisional  coaMand  mortgages, 
which  is  additional,  but  that  amount  I  shall,  however,  endeavor  to  give 
you  accurately  later.  Then  there  has  been  some  cash  put  in  besides, 
which  I  could  not  give  you  exactly  without  referring  to  the  books. 

Q.  About  how  many  acres  of  coal  and  iron  lands  are  there  in  the 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  belonging  to  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  Company  ?— A.  That  I  should  like  to  give  you  from 
the  books. 

Q.  Were  these  coal  and  iron  lands  developed  when  the  Reading  Rail- 
road Company  purchased  them,  or  has  the  railroad  company  done  most 
of  the  developing  since  the  purchiise?— A.  I  think  you  ha4l  better  let 
Mr.  Whiting,  who  will  come  later,  tell  you,  because  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  mines  for  over  eleven  years.  lie  can  give  you  these 
facts  better  than  I  can.     He  knows  all  about  it. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  branches  purchased  or  lecised  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad  Comi>any  ]>roper  run  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  ? — A.  I  think  the  Boun<l  Brook  Railroad  extends 
to  New  Jersey.  We  have  a  leased  Hue  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna.   That  is  the  only  one. 

Q.  Extending  east  to  what  point? — A.  To  Bound  Brook,  in  New  Jer- 
sey.    It  is  what  is  known  as  the  Bound  Brook  New  York  route. 

Q.  Eaveyou  not  a  connection  that  extends  to  Buffalo  and  the  lakes?-*- 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  one  reaching  to  Pittsburgh  and  some  (Mints  on  the 
Allegheny  and  Monongahela? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  reaching  south  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  none  out  of  the  Sti^te. 

Q.  Well,  you  did  have  befoie  your  late  re  organization,  did  you  not? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not«  I  think  the  Jersey  Central  was  the  only  one 
we  had. 

Q.  Did  your  company  not  fad  to  pay  the  inti^rest  on  a  debt  which  it 
had  contracted  to  pay  the  New  Jersey  Central  and  had  to  give  it  up? — 
A.  TeSi  sir ;  it  did  fail  to  pay  that ;  not  only  that  but  a  good  many 
others. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  that  connection  now  ? — A.  We  have  jiot  since  the 
1st  of  January,  1887.    We  surrendered  that  road. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  why  you  surrendered  it. — A.  Because  we  went  into 
insolvency  and  could  not  pay. 

Q.  Did  that  have  any  connection  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  a  lawsuit  rei>orted  in  15  Wallace,  in  which 
the  former  president,  Mr.  Gowen,  took  the  ground  that  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  had  no  right  to  tax  the  company,  because  it  was  an  inter- 
state €x>mnierce  corporation  ? — A.  No,  sir;  it  hail  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
We  gave  it  np  because  we  could  not  afilbrd  to  keep  it. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  the  line  referred  to  in  Poor's  Manual,  on  page 
274,  where  it  states  that  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Bailroad  Company  and  others  entered  into  a  contract  for  900  years,  pro- 
viding for  an  interchange  of  through  and  local  traffic  and  the  formar 
tion  of  a  through  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Bufialof 

The  Witness.  That  was  a  traffic  contract  made  with  other  roads. 

Q.  Is  that  contract  still  in  existence  f — A.  It  is  in  existence  with  a 
good  many  of  these  companies,  but  exactly  how  far  I  can  not  tell.  I 
wish  you  to  understand  thf^t  we  do  not  own  anything  in  thesei  roads. 
It  was  merely  a  traffic  contract  entered  into  between  the  various  cor- 
porations, our  road  being  one. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  does  not  control  them  f 

The  WITNESS;  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Corbin  that  we  should 
desire  to  understand  and  know  all  about  these  other  roads  outside  of 
Pennsylvania.  Of  course  that  comes  plainly  and  fully  within  the  scope 
of  this  investigation. 

The  Witness.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  any  information  in  regard 
to  anything  you  want,  but  I  should  like  to  say  this,  that  in  regard  to 
these  traffic  contracts  and  the  substance  of  them,  you  will  have  to  give 
me  a  little  time;  as  it  is  hardly  possible  for  me  to  give  you  these  facts 
from  recollection. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Now  please  tell  us  what  water  connections  the  Philadelphia  and 
Beading  Bailroad  Company  has  for  carrying  on  commerce  outside  of  the 
State? — A.  Well,  I  should  like  to  have  you  give  me  time  to  answer  that. 

Q.  You  own  some  boats! — A.  We  do  not  own  anything  ourselves 
personally.  We  have  been  lessees  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  and 
Susquehanna  Canal  Company,  and  thus  as  lessees  we  have  had  the  va- 
rious equipments,  but  we  are  not  operating  them  to  any  considerable 
extent  just  now. 
'     Q.  As  a  consequence  of  the  strike? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  amount  of  river  transportation  and  ocean  transportation 
from  Elizabethport  have  you  to  other  ports? — A.  We  carry  coal  by  boat 
to  various  points  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  to  points  in  New 
England.  We  have  colliers  moving  the  coal.  We  do  our  own  business, 
and  we  do  not  carry  coal  for  anybody  else.  What  transportation  busi- 
ness we  do  in  that  line  is  the  transportation  of  our  own  coal. 

Q.  You  do  transport  your  coal  outside  of  the  State  both  by  rail  and 
by  water? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  deliver  it  to  other  roads  who  transport 
it  for  us,  but  we  do  our  own  transportation  and  we  do  not  transport 
coal  for  anybody  else  but  ourselves  by  water.  We  transport  the  Coal 
and  Iron  Company's  coal  to  different  points  with  our  own  boats,  but  we 
do  not  transport  the  coal  of  other  people.  We  do  not  hold  ourselves  out 
as  common  carriers  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand,  Mr.  Corbin,  that  to  mean  all  pertain- 
ing to  steam- vessels  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  floats  we  carry  our  coal  in. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  not  antharclte  coal  higher  now  than  it  was  two  or  three  months 
ago? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  About  how  much  higher  is  it  per  ton  ? — A.  Mr.  Whiting  will  give 
joa  the  exact  figures  for  the  months  of  January  and  December.     We 
probably  could  give  all  the  figures,  but  1  could  not  easily  approximate 
/^     We  have  been  oat  of  the  coal  trade  aVmoat  for  the  last  six  weeks. 
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Q,  Will  yoa  please  tell  the  committee  why  you  have  been  out  of  the 
coal  trade!— A.  Because  we  have  got  nobody  to  mine  the  coal  fortis. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  efforts  to  do  so  1 — A.  We  did  everything  we 
could. 

Q.  When  did  you  cease  to  mine  coal  t— A.  Well,  we  have  been  more 
or  less  out  of  it  for  six  or  seven  weeks.  The  general  operations  of  the 
company  have  been  small  in  the  way  of  mining  for  that  period.  The 
miners  went  out. 

Q.  Why  did  the  miners  go  out? — A.  Because  we  did  not  pay  the 
amount  of  money  which  they  thought  they  ought  to  have.  In  other 
words,  they  demanded  an  increase  over  the  present  basis  of  payment 
which  we  could  not  afford  to  pay,  so  we  declined  to  pay  it  and  they 
left  us. 

Q.  Were  there  not  some  negotiations  between  the  miners  and  your 
company  in  September  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  pay! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  made  an  agreement  to  pay  the  miners  8  per  cent,  advance  for  four 
months,  alter  which  time  they  agreed  to  remain  nt  the  old  basis  nnless 
the  Lehigh  Yalle^^  miners  went  back.  They  did  not  go  back,  and  be- 
cause we  would  not  continue  at  the  old  basis  or  something  equivalent 
after  the  Ist  of  January,  they  went  out  in  direct  violation  with  the 
agreement  they  made  with  us.  I  will  give  you  the  agreement  in  order 
that  you  may  see  for  yourselves. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  all  the  pa]>ers,  documents,  and  negotia- 
tions connected  with  that  agreement.  We  want  all  of  them.  What 
efforts  have  been  made  to  resume  work  ? — A.  We  have  kept  the  col- 
lieries open  and  have  made  every  effort  to  resume ;  we  have  hired 
men  wherever  we  could  get  them.  Some  of  the  old  miners  have  gone 
back  and  we  have  done  our  best  to  work  the  mines  and  transport  the 
coal,  but  of  course  we  can  not  do  it  without  the  labor.  There  is  no 
trouble  about  getting  labor  if  the  people  were  allowed  to  work  who 
wanted  to  work.  The  men  we  have  had  at  work  for  us  we  have  had  to 
protect  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Q.  Who  pays  the  men  who  held  the  bayonet;  the  8tate,  county,  or 
yourselves? — A.  The  county  pays  a  portion  of  them  and  we  pay  a  por- 
tion of  them.  We  have  had  to  follow  men  as  late  as  last  night  from 
their  work  and  protect  them  until  they  could  get  into  their  houses ; 
men  armed  with  Winchester  rifles  have  been  obliged  to  follow  these 
people  to  protect  their  lives.  There  is  no  difi&culty  about  having  mi- 
ners, if  the  people  who  have  refused  to  work  would  let  these  fdlows 
alone. 

Q.  Have  not  the  miners  sought  a  conference  with  the  authorities  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Kailroad  Company  from  time  to  time? — 
A.  I  have  not  heard  directly  from  a  miner  since  they  went  out. 

Q.  Has  not  your  superintendent? — A.  lean  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion, but  I  do  not  think  he  has.  Two  or  three  times  we  have  had  com- 
munications from  labor  organizations  about  it.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  treat  hereafter  with  my  own  employes  and  never  with  any 
labor  organizations  if  I  could  help  it. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  company  could  not  afford  to  con- 
tinue paying  the  advance  that  had  been  agreed  upon  in  September  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  we  could  not. 

Q.  Was  not  coal  selling  for  a  higher  price  on  the  1st  of  January  last 
than  it  was  in  September  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  was  selling  for  a  higher  price  why  could  not  the  company  af- 
ford to  pay  the  small  advance  which  the  miners  wished  ? — A.  Because 
what  was  wanted  was  a  permanent  advance  on  their  wag^«   ^^tXi^'*^^ 
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yo;i  do  not  nnderfitand  our  basis.  We  would  have  paid  onr  miners  da- 
ring the  mouth  of  January  for  the  mining  they  did  at  15  per  cent,  ad- 
vance on  our  basis,  but  what  they  wanted  is  the  8  per  cent,  agreement 
of  September  and  then  a  division  of  the  profits  besides,  and  as  long  as 
our  competitors  refused  to  pay  the  same  wages,  we  could  not  mine  coal 
and  sell  it  in  the  oi>en  eompetitve  market  while  our  competitors  are  put- 
ting out  coal  at  from  12  to  15  cents  per  ton  cheaper,  than  we  do.  The 
business  and  work  under  our  system  is  the  most  favorable  basis  in  the 
iTniled  States  or  in  other  countries  for  the  miners.  In  the  Wyoming 
Galley  they  pay  a  fixed  charge.  They  pay  there  a  little  more  than  we 
pay  in  the  Schuylkill,  but  when  coal  goes  above  $2.50  a  ton  our  men 
for  every  3  cents  advance  get  1  cent  in  wages,  so  if  we  had  mined 
in  the  month  of  January  we  could  have  paid  our  men  15  per  ce>nt.  ad- 
vance. We  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  whatever  our  business  allows  us 
to  pay,  and  our  basis  is  tbe  very  best  basis  for  the  workingman.  When 
coal  is  high,  they  get  very  high  wages;  when  coal  is  $2.50  we  do  not 
get  a  cent  out  of  the  business,  yet  they  make  very  fair  wages.  I  have  a 
statement  here  showing  the  earnings  under  the  S  )ier  cent,  basis  which 
will  average  for  a  contract  miner  very  nearly  $3  a  day.  On  that  basis 
of  $2.50  we  make  very  little  money.  When  the  price  of  coal  advances 
there  are  no  miners  in  this  country  who  get  the  amotint  of  money  which 
ours  do  on  the  basis  of  the  advance. 

By  Mr.  Andi^bson  : 
Q.  How  much  would  that  average  per  month  f — A.  The  15  per  cent 
average  would  be  nearly  40  cents,  and  the  miner  getting  $2.50  would 
get  $2.90  per  day. 

Q.  Would  he  be  employed  six  days  in  a  week  t— A.  Mostly ;  last  year 
we  ran  our  mines  almost  every  day.  Of  course  sometimes  the  mines 
have  to  l>e  shut  up  when  an  accident  happens,  or  when  we  have  to  do 
some  work  in  the  mines  we  close  them,  but  we  endeavor  to  run  them 
whenever  we  can.  Of  course  the  wages  of  a  miner  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  work  he  does.  We  give  so  much  a  wagon  to  the  contract 
miners.  If  they  do  not  work  they  do  not  get  so  much  pay,  and  if  they 
do  the  work  they  get  very  good  pay.  I  will  give  a  statement  of  the 
pay  rolls  so  you  can  see  for  yourselves  whether  they  earn  good  prices 
or  not.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  miner  today  in  any  section  that  earns 
the  money  that  our  own  miners  earned  during  the  month  of  January, 
that  is,  the  men  who  were  at  work  under  our  basis,  because,  as  I  say, 
when  we  have  an  advance  in  the  price  of  coal  they  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

Q.  In  January, as  I  underNtand  it,  the  strike  took  place,  about  the  1st 
of  January  f— A.  Yes;  the  Ist. 

Q.  To  whom  are  you  referring  when  you  say  the  men  who  are  Work- 
ing since  the  strike  f— A.  We  have  had  2,500  or  3,000  at  work. 

Q.  In  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  (Joal  and  Iron  Company  f — A. 
Yes,  sir;  Brookside  is  working  full  handed. 

Q.  My  question  was  not  so  much  with  reference  to  the  men  you  were 
employiug  since  the  strike  as  to  what  you  paid  the  men  before. — A. 
Excuse  me;  we  have  not  changed  our  prices. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  that  your  average  miner  received  in  the 
month  of  December! — A.  I  can  not  give  you  that.  I  haven't  got  tlie 
reports  made  up.  I  could  give  you  for  the  quarter  before  the  8  per 
cent,  iulvance  which  we  gave  them.     I  have  got  the  figures  here. 

Q.  Probably  Mr.  Whitiug  can  present  that— A.  I  think  you  had  better 
get  that  information  froui  Mr.  Whiting,  who  is  thoroughly  posted  about 
these  things. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  many  coal  miners  was  the  Pennsylvania  and  Beading  Goal 
and  Iron  Company  employing  at  the  time  of  the  strike! — A*  Abont 
2^,000. 

Q.  Abont  how  many  is  the  company  employing  now  f — A.  I  think 
something  over  3,000.  I  think  yon  had  better  let  Mr.  Whiting  answer 
this. 

Q.  Yes,  bnt  I  have  a  purpose  in  asking  this  with  a  view  to  some  far- 
ther question  as  to  the  extent  of  the  bnsiness  of  carrying  coal  to  other 
States  now  by  the  Keadiug  Company.  What  has  been  the  falling  ott 
in  the  tmnsportation  to  other  States  since  the  1st  of  January  by  the 
Beading  Company! — A.  I  could  not  give  you  that. 

Q.  Could  you  not  approximate  it  f — A.  I  do  not  think  I  could,  but^  I 
could  give  it  from  the  books  exactly.    We  have  transported  very  little. 

Q.  How  much,  say,  ^om  the  mines! — A.  We  have  handled  a  good 
deal  lately.  I  want  to  say  one  thing :  There  has  been  no  time  since  this 
strike  when  we  have  failed  directly  or  indirectly  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  a  common  carrier,  and  there  has  been  no  delay  on  our 
road  in  delivering  our  freight. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  abont  how  much  coal  is  mined  in  the  Beading  sys- 
tem of  railroads  by  private  individuals  or  by  corporations  other  than 
the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  compared  with  the  coal  mined  by  the  Coal 
and  Iron  Company! — A.  1  should  think  from  10  to  16  per  cent,  of  our 

output  of  the  coal  which  we  haul  from  the  mines  is  mined  by  other 
people. 

Q.  That  is  when  your  coal  mines  are  in  fulWoperation  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  are  in  fnll  operation  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
coal  brought  out  of  the  territory  is  nTined  by  other  i)eople.  I  shonld 
suppose  all  the  coal  yod  are  transporting  now  is  mined  by  other  parties 
except  about  one-sixth  of  your  average  quantity  !— A.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  mining  that. 

Q.  Not  as  much  as  one-sixth  ! — A.  I  think  we  are  today,  because  in 
the  last  few  days  the  miners  have  been  going  back  to  quite  an  extent; 
but  uqtil  this  last  week  or  ten  days  we  have  done  very  little.  Mn 
Whiting  will  answer  that  portion  of  your  inquiry;  lean  only  but  guess 
at  it. 

Q.  Before  the  strike  on  the  1st  of  January,  about  how  many  tons  was 
the  Beading  Company  putting  out!— A.  I  think  our  output  last  season 
was  6,200,000  tons. 

Q.  For  the  year! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  not  give  you  the  figures  ex- 
actly. 

Q.  Can  Mr.  Whiting  !— A.  I  think  it  was  a  little  more  than  that.  Mr, 
Whiting  says  it  is  6,300,000  tons. 

Q.  Is  not  there  a  provision  in  the  State  constitution  of  Pennsylvania 
forbidding  a  railroad  company  from  mining  or  manufacturing !^A.  I 
think  there  is,  but  that  constitution  was  passed  after  our  rights  were 
acquired.  I  think  that  matter  has  been  already  determined  two  or  three 
times.  There  htis  never  been  any  trouble  or  dispute  in  regard  to  the 
mining  of  coal  under  our  old  charter. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  incorporation  act  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Bead- 
ing Bailroad  1 — A.  I  have  it  at  the  office. 

Q.  With  all  the  acts  amendatory  thereto! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  this  charter  furnished  to  the  committee  ! — A* 
Very  well,  sir. 
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Q.  From  your  recollection  of  the  «ict  of  incorporation  did  it  confer 
upon  the  railroad  company  the  power  to  do  anything  else  than  to  man- 
age and  operate  a  railroad  f — A.  1  have  not  examined  the  charter  par- 
ticularly with  that  view.  I  can  send  it  to  you,  but  I  can  not  tell  you 
whether  it  doe^  or  not. 

Q.  Gould  any  other  of  these  gentlemen  give  that  information  I 

Mr.  Kaebgheb.  The  fact  is  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  was  incor- 
porated in  1871,  three  years  before  that  new  constitution  was  adopted, 
and  by  the  conditions  of  the  charter  it  was  authorized  to  hold  coal 
lands  and  to  mine  coal,  and  under  this  charter  any  railroad  company  in 
Pennsylvania  who  owned  its  stock  could  operate  it. 

Mr.  Chipman.  There  is  a  separate  act  of  incorporation  of  the  coal 
andiron  company  from  the  railroad  company's  charter? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  separate  and  distinct  corporation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  want  to  know  whether  this  second  act  incorporat- 
ing the  Goal  and  Iron  Company  in  terms  amended  the  incoqioration  act 
of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company? 

The  Witness.  lam  so  badly  informed  in  regard  to  these  mat  Iims 
that  I  should  prefer  to  get  them  for  you  and  let  you  see  them  for  your- 
self. I  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  them  and  any  information  in  connec- 
tion with  them. 

Q.  Could  you  answer  this  question — I  believe  it  is  a  rule  of  legal 
construction  that  nothing  is  conferred  by  a  charter  except  that  which 
is  expressed*  or  necessarily  implied.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  this : 
If  the  original  charter  of  the  railroad  company  did  not  in  terms  or  by 
necessary  implication  give  to  your  company  the  right  to  buy  a  coal 
company,  then  it  wouM  be  a  question  whether  the  railroad  company 
had  any  right  in  law  to  buy  tlint  Coal  and  Iron  Company  unless  this 
charter  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  expressly  amended  the  charter  of 
the  railroad  company.  In  other  words,  if  there  is  nothing  in  that  be- 
sides this,  the  fact  that  this  constitutional  amendment  was  ex pont  facto 
as  to  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  will  have  no  force. — A.  These  are  all 
legal  questions,  and  I  would  have  to  refer  to  counsel.  I  would  not  like 
to  give  an  opinion  about  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  having  to  guard  the 
miners  now  at  work? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  about  what  expense  to  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  are  the 
three  thousand  miners  now  at  work  protected  ?— A.  Well,  I  could  not 
answer  that,  but  at  a  very  heavy  expense. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  men  have  you  armed  as  special  constables  and 
guards  ?  You  can  give  us  an  approximate  estimate. — A.  Well,  they  are 
changing  from  time  to  time,  but  I  should  think  there  are  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  probably  three  hundred.  They  are  changing  from  day  to  day 
and  1  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

Q.  Who  employs  these  men;  the  county,  town,  or  railway  corpora- 
tion?— A.  I  believe  just  now  they  are  in  charge  of  the  county  author- 
ities; that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  expense  is  borne  by  the  county  ? — A.  I 
am  afraid  they  will  not  pay  any  of  It. 

Q.  What  county  is  it? — A.  The  county  of  Schuylkill. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  about  protecting  your  miners  in  other 
counties,  or  have  you  any  miners  at  work  in  other  counties? — A.  No, 
sir;  they  are  all  in  this  county.  Mr.  Whiting  will  answer  all  these 
questions. 

Q.  At  bow  many  points  have  you  'men  to  protect  your  miners  who  are 
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at  work  f — A.  I  will  have  to  sa^'  I  can  not  answer  that.    Mr.  Whiting 
will  give  you  the  particulars  of  it;  he  knows  where  they  are. 

Q.  Have  you  the  papeis  before  you  connected  with  the  attempts  at 
negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  or  any  other  organiza- 
tion of  labor ;  in  other  words,  have  any  applied  to  you  in  writing  with  a 
view  to  arbitration  or  adjustment ;  if  so,  have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  cor- 
respondence ? — A.  1  have  got  some  of  it  here,  and  I  can  give  you  all  of  it. 

Q.  How  many  efforts  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  or  labor  organizations  since  the  1st  of  January  to  come  to  a  com- 
promise; in  other  words,  how  often  have  any  parties  applied  to  youf — 
A.  They  have  not  applied  to  me  directly. 

Q.  Or  any  officer  of  the  company  f — A.  I  could  not  give  the  number 
of  times ;  there  has  been  a  good  deal,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Well,  the  committee  would  like  very  much  to  have  a  copy  of  that 
correspondence. — A.  Perhaps  you  would  like  me  to  commence  at  the 
beginning  and  go  to  the  end. 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  and  do  it  in  your  own  time  and  in  your  own  way. — A.  I 
'think  I  can  shorten  the  examination  and  make  it  more  satisfactory  to 
the  committee  by  commencing  at  the  beginning  and  going  to  the  end. 
I  will  give  it  as  nearly  as  I  can.  I  think  it  was  some  time  in  the  month 
of  November,  1887,  that  I  was  advised  that  several  car-loads  of  coal 
were  on  a  siding  here,  and  they  were  side-tracked  because  our  employes 
refused  to  handle  them.  They  were  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  at  Port 
Kichmond. 

Mr.  Stone.  Were  they  filled  with  coal ! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  coal.  The  objection,  I  was  informed, 
and  I  believe  it  was  so  stated  at  the  time,  and  the  reason  why  they  re- 
fused to  move  the  coal  was  because  it  was  coming  from  some  parties  in 
the  Lehigh  Valley  where  the  men  were  on  a  strike,  and  it  was  what  is 
known  as  ^^  boycotted  "  coal.  It  was  shipped  over  our  road,  and  I 
think  it  was  coal  belonging  to — I  do  not  remember  the  parties  to  whom 
it  was  to  be  delivered,  but  our  men  refused  to  handle  it. 

Mr.  Stone.  Was  it  for  a  man  by  the  name  of  Taylor  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir.  I  rame  over  from  New  York,  and  I  met  a 
committee  representing  the  various  departments  of  the  Reading  Hail- 
road.  They  came  very  often  to  our  office  during  the  last  twelve  months. 
Every  now  and  then  we  had  some  trouble  to  talk  over,  and  I  always  met 
them  when  I  was  able  to  do  so,  and  when  I  could  not  somebody  always 
saw  them.  There  were  present  on  this  occasion  quite  a  large  number  of 
them,  say  twelve  or  thirteen.  The  object  at  that  time  was  to  see  if  I 
could  not  assist  them  in  a  settlement  of  the  Lehigh  miners'  strike,  and 
then  we  talked  about  various  matters,  and  I  then  called  the  attention 
of  the  committee  which  represented  the  workmen  on  our  road  to  this 
fact,  that  this  coal  had  been  shipped  over  our  road,  and  that  the  men 
had  refused  to  handle  it,  and  that  it  was  tbeu  on  a  side-track.  I  said 
to  them  that  this  was  a  matter  of  duty,  and  that  they  had  no  right  to 
boycott  any  man's  goods,  whether  coai,  flour,  or  clotbing,  or  any  other 
class  of  goods,  when  it  was  our  duty  to  t^ke  it  to  its  destination  and  de- 
liver it  to  the  consignee;  that  we  were  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  that 
the  court  might  take  away  our  charter  if  we  did  not  perform  our  duties 
as  a  common  carrier,  and  that  it  was  not  for  us  to  say  whether  a  man 
vas  personally  satisfactory  to  us ;  if  he  shipped  goods  over  the  road  we 
were  bound  to  handle  them,  and  that  any  men  working  on  the  road  were 
bound  to  obey  orders  if  they  were  given  to  handle  them. 

Mr.  Stone.  This  committee  to  which  you  are  referring  was  a  com- 
mittee ot  railroad  men  f 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  not  miners. 
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Mr.  Andebson.  Did  this  coal  which  was  sidetracked  come  from  the 
Lehigh  region  f 

The  Witness.  I  so  anderstood  it. 

Q.  Gan  you  fornish  as  statistics  of  the  coal  which  had  come  froqn  the 
same  region  over  the  same  branch  of  line  that  this  came  over  for  ten  or 
thirty  days  previoas? — A.  I  presnme  I  con  Id.  If  you  could  make  a 
memorandum  of  the  things  you  want  and  let  the  ^  stenographer  give 
them  to  me  late^  I  will  have  them  all  answered. 

Mr.  Chipman.  There  is  a  matter  I  would  like  to  ask  about.  It  has 
been  stated  to  us  that  the  coal  which  was  side  tracked  at  Port  Rich- 
mond was  coal  which  you  were  delivering  to  somebody  named  SScott,  I 
think 

The  Witness.  That  is  another  thing,  sir.  This  was  a  committee  of 
railroad  men  who  came  to  see  me  at  my  office,  and  we  discussed  the 
matter,  and  I  gave^them  to*understand  this  at  the  time,  that  we  would 
have  no  more  of  that  sort  of  business  on  our  road ;  that  we  were  not 
acting  as  individuals  but  as  a  corporation,  and  it  was  our  duty  as  a 
common  carrier  to  deliver  promptly  all  goods  given  to  us,  and  that< 
hereafter  any  men  who  refused  to  handle  goods  for  us  simply  because 
they  did  not  like  the  shipper  or  the  quality  of  the  goods  that  he  would 
be  discharged,  and  that  I  did  not  want  to  have  that  sort  of  employes 
anyhow. 

Mr.  Stone.  When  was  this  f 

The  Witness.  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  in  the 
month  of  November.  That  coal  was  moved  the  next  day  and  delivered. 
I  call  your  attention  to  this,  because  I  gave  the  men  notice  that  we 
would  not  have  that  kind  of  work  on  our  property.  I  was  in  Philadel- 
phia and  the  general  manager  spoke  to  me  of  some  flour  at  Port  Kich- 
moud,  consigned  to  Taylor  &  Co.,  and  that  the  men  refused  to  move  that 
flour.  I  inquired  into  the  fact,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  that  the 
reason  they  refused  to  move  that  flour  was  because  Taylor  &  Go.  did 
not  employ  Knights  of  Labor,  and  that  they  were  employing  non-union 
men. 

Mr.  Pahkeb.  How  long  a  time  was  it  between  these  two  occurrences  f 

The  Witness.  It  was  something  like  two  weeks.  I  directed  the 
general  manager  to  give  directions  to  the  superintendent  to  move  that 
flour;  that  in  accordance  with  our  obligations  and  duties,  and  as  we 
had  that  flour  in  our  hands,  it  was  our  duty  to  deliver  it,  and  to  dis- 
charge the  man  who  refused  to  move  that  floor. 

Mr.  Andebson.  Where  did  that  flour  come  fromf 

The  Witness.  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  I  think  it  came  from  the  West. 
These  orders  were  given.  I  will  just  begin  now  to  givG  you  the  orders 
while  I  have  them.  These  are  the  orders,  and  if  you  will  give  me  a  little 
time  I  will  get  through. 

Mr.  Ghipman.  I  presume,  Mr.  Ghairman,  that  these  are  to  be  tiled  in 
evidence  f 

The  Ghaibman.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Stone.  Are  these  copies. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Exhibit  1. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  22,  1887. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  ai^  informed  that  neveral  carloads  of  flour,  consigned  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Grain  Elevator  Company,  are  in  our  Port  Bichmond  yard,  and  that  some  of 
our  men  have  refused  to  remove  them.  Give  orders  that  the  cars  be  moved,  and  if 
the  men  refuse  discharge  them  immediately  from  the  service  of  the  company. 

A.  A.  McLkod, 
Mr.  I.  A.  SwEiGARD,  General  Manager. 

General  Superintendent,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Was  that  issued  by  your  direction. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  In  pursuance  of  that  order  there  were  five 
crews  discharge  who  successively  refused  to  move  the  cars  at  Port 
Richmond. 

Q.  Where  is  Port  Eichmond  1 — A.  It  is  on  the  river  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  crews ;  employes  who  run  on  a 
train  T — A.  Yea,  sir ;  on  the  switching  engines. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  men  to  a  crew  1 — A.  Five  or  six.  Then 
upon  that  Mr.  McLeod  issued  this  order : 

Exhibit  2. 

The  Philadelphia  and' Reading  Railroad  Company, 

General  Office,  227  South  Fourth  Street, 

Philadelphiaj  December  24,  1887. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  iBsne  the  following  order  to  Mr.  Cable  and  have  him  transmit  it 
to  his*  assistant :  B.  J.  Sharkey  and  Ambrose  Hede  will  not  be  permitted  to  retnru 
to  work,  if,  as  I  am  informed,  it  wan  under  their  orders  the  men  refnsed  to  handle 
the  Taylor  &  Co.  merchandise ;  and  no  man  discharged  for  disobeying  the  order  to 
remove  the  merchandise  will  be  permitted  to  take  service  with  the  company  again 
in  any  capacity. 
Toars,  truly, 

A.  A.  McLeod, 
General  Manager. 

Mr.   I.   A.   SWEIOARD, 

G-eneral  Superintendent ^  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

fie  found  out  that  the  men  who  had  been  working  on  the  switch  en- 
gines had  been  ordered  by  certain  employes  to  refuse  to  handle  its  mer- 
chandise. I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  know  these  men  or  not.  I  did 
know  one  of  them,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  knew  the  other  or  not, 
but  I  think  both  of  them  were  officers  in  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  they 
ordered  these  men  not  to  perform  this  duty.  When  their  names  were 
known  they  were  discharged.  Upon  the  discharge  of  these  men  the 
Knights  of  Labor  (I  give  you  this  from  hearsay,  but  I  believe  it  was  so) 
onlered  the  strike  at  Port  Richmond,  and  nearly  all  our  men  there  went 
out 

Q.  Were  these  all  your  railroad  employes  f — A.  They  were  all  rail- 
road employes,  as  well  as  the  coal  handlers.  All  the  employes  at  Port 
Richmond  in  various  capacities  left. 

Q.  Approximately,  what  number  f — A.  I  should  say  a  thousand  men 
were  employed  there. 

Mr.  Anderson.  About  what  time  of  day  did  they  leave? 

The  Witness.  I  think  they  were  ordered  out  one  night  and  did  not 
come  back  the  next  morning.  Mr.  Keim  says  they  struck  at  12  o'clock 
noon  on  the  24th,  I  think. 

Q.  That  was  dated  on  the  24th;  when  was  that  served  ? — A.  That  was 
served  on  the  24th.  Saturday  was  the  24th,  and  tlioy  left  at  12  o'clock. 
Having  left  on  that  day,  Saturday,  the  24th,  the  following  orders  were 
issued  by  the  general  manager  relating  to  the  Port  Richmond  docks: 

Exhibit  3. 

NOTICE. 

Receivebs  op  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company. 

Work  will  bo  resnmed  on  Tuesday  morning,  December  27,  at  the  Port  Kicbmond 
yard.  Employes  will  report  for  duty  at  that  time.  The  places  of  such  as  do  not  re- 
port will  bo  iilled  by  other  men.  Tho  men  discharged  for  disobedience  of  orders  in 
refusing  tp  move  the  trains  to  the  place  of  their  destination  will  not  be  permitted  to 
again  enter  the  service  of  the  company  in  any  capacity. 

A.  A.  Mcr.EOD, 

Philadelphia,  December  24,  1887.  General  Manager, 
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Before  I  go  any  further  iu  that  direction,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  better 
speak  of  the  strike  at  Elizabethport.  We  have  docks  at  Elizabeth  port, 
N.J. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  distance  in  miles  between  the  two  points. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  should  say  80  to  86  miles.  We  handle  New 
York  coal  very  largely  at  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  where  we  have  docks 
for  that  purpose.  Boon  after  this  happened  at  Port  Richmond,  or  in- 
deed I  think  before  the  trouble  at  Port  Eichmond  (I  testify  from  infor- 
mation ;  I  do  not  know  the  facts),  some  coal  was  brought  to  Elizabeth- 
port  docks  by  Coxe  Bros.,  who  were  operators  in  the  Lehigh  region 
where  the  men  were  on  a  strike.  We  sold  them  400  tons  of  Reading 
coal  to  be  delivered  free  on  board^at  Elizabethport;  that  means  that 
the  coal  shall  be  put  on  board  free  of  charge  of  coal-handlers  at  Eliza- 
bethport. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  yon  in  the  habit  of  selling  to  other  parties  in  this 
way? 

The  Witness.  We  sell  all  our  coal  to  anybody  who  wants  coal.  We 
prefer  to  sell  our  coal  iu  our  own  boats,  but  if  a  man  wants  to  buy  coal 
and  wants  to  furnish  his  own  boat,  why  we  can  not  very  well  refuse  to 
load  it  on  his  boat.  Well,  these  men  refused  to  put  that  coal  on  board 
because  they  did  not  like  Coxe  Bros.,  which  was  a  boycotted  firm  in  the 
Lehigh  region.  That  coal  had  cost  us  an  extraordinary  price,  because 
it  was  coal  mined  under  the  increased  wages  given  to  the  employes  un- 
der our  contract  from  the  1st  of  September.  That  coal  was  very  high- 
priced  coal,  and  had  cost  a  good  deal  of  money,,  because  we  had  paid  the 
increased  prices,  and  when  that  got  there  they  would  not  deliver  the 
coal  because  they  did  not  like  the  men  to  whom  we  sold  it. 

Q.  Did  that  coal  cost  any  more  than  the  rest  of  the  coal? — A.  The 
point  I  make  is  this,  that  we  had  gone  to  a  very  heavy  expense,  and  vte 
did  not  want  to  sell  on  a  falling  market.  Of  course  we  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  the  coal  as  fast  as  we  could.  We  were  then  paying  the  increa^d 
wages;  but  they  refused  to  handle  that  coal  and  we  could  not  get  the  boat 
loaded,  and  then  we  detennined  we  should  not  do  business  that  way.  If 
we  were  obliged  to  pay  large  prices  for  coal  to  the  miners  and  then  the 
employ6s  would  not  deliver  it  to  anybody  they  did  not  like,  things  would 
be  in  a  pretty  bad  shape.  Therefore  I  made  up  my  mind  then  and 
there,  and  we  gave  the  employes  notice  that  they  should  load  that  boat, 
and  that  anyb^y  who  refused  to  perform  their  duty  in  loading  that  boat 
should  be  dischargexl,  and  they  were. 

Mr.  Stone.  Will  you  state  the  date  of  that,  Mr.  Corbin? 

The  Witness.  It  is  dated  about  the  22d  ot  December.  It  was  the 
same  day  we  had  the  trouble  at  Port  Richmond. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understood  that  was  on  the  24th  ? 

The  Witness.  They  left  on  the  24th.  The  first  order  given  there 
was  on  the  22d. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  us  the  exact  hours ;  the  hour  when  this  order  was  is- 
sued and  the  hour  when  the  first  order  was  issued  ?^r~A.  I  could  not 
give  it  to  yon.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  time  they  were  issued,  but  I 
presume  the  general  manager  can  form  some  idea  of  it.  I  will  ascer- 
tain for  you  as  near  as  I  can. 

Exhibit  4. 

The  Phiij^^delphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company, 

General  Office,  227  South  Fourth  Street, 

rhiladelpkiaj  December  22,  1887. 

Dear  Sir:  I  uoderstaDd  that  the  Philadelphia  aud  Reading  Coat  aud  Iron  Com- 
pany  have  sold  some  coal  f.  o.  b.  Elizabethport,  which  they  desire  to  have  loaded  in 
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(^itsidu  b(>ai8;  and  I  iiodersiand  also  that  tbe  men  there  have  refused  to  load  them. 
Please  give  orders  to  have  such  boats  loaded  at  once,  and  any  of  oar  men  who  refuse 
to  do  so  discharge  them. 
Yoors,  truly, 

A.  A.  McLeod, 
General  Manager, 

Mr.   I.  A.  SWEIGARD, 

Q^nH  ihtpH,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Q.  This  order  was  issued  before  your  order  1 — A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  it 
was  a  sort  of  mutual  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  issued,  and  that 
order  was  made  in  pursuance  to  it. 

Mr.  Stone.  With  reference  to  the  order  in  whicli  these  several  events 
occurred,  which  took  place  first,  the  trouble  about  the  coal  and  this 
flour  of  Taylor  &  Co.,  or  the  trouble  at  Elizabethport  ? 

The  Witness.  The  very  first  order  which  was  issued  was  in  respect 
to  Taylor. 

Q.  You  are  giving  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  ? — A.  I  am, 
as  near  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Ohipman.  The  trouble  at  Port  Eichmond  occurred  first,  you  think  f 

The  Witness.  The  order  at  Port  Richmoud  occurred  first;  I  cannot 
tell  you  whether  the  trouble  was  first,  but  I  kuow  the  first  onler  was  in 
relation  to  the  moving  of  this  fiour  at  Port  Richmoud. 

Q.  Were  these  men  discharged,  or  was  there  a  general  strike  ordered 
by  tbe  Knights  of  Labor  over  the  road  1 

Mr.  Stone.  At  Elizabethport  f 

The  Witness.  At  Elizabethport  and  Richmond ;  I  think  there  was 
a  day  or  two  after  they  remained^  but  what  date  that  strike  was  ordered 
I  can  not  tell  you,  but  I  can  have  them  furnish  you  the  exact  date  when 
they  went  out  or  were  ordered  out.  1  will  furnish  you,  gentlemen,  with 
that  information  later.  The  order  was  issued  by  the  general  manager; 
this  was  after  the  men  had  been  ordered  out,  and  I  think  a  large  portion 
of  them  had  gone  out.  . 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  railroad  men  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  The  general  manager  gave  notice,  in  pur- 
suance to  my  directions,  that  the  men  who  had  gone  on  strike,  as  they 
call  it,  would  be  given  until  Tuesday  morning,  the  27th,  to  return  to 
work. 

The  Ohaibman.  Whem  can  you  furnish  the  committee  with  that 
paper! 

The  Witness.  This  afternoon,  as  soon  as  I  get  to  the  office. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  this  was  the  basis  upon  which  they  would  l)e 
accepted  1 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  that  was  a  separate  thing.  The  reguhition  I 
speak  of  was  issued  in  a  general- order,  directing  tbe  men  to  report  for 
duty  on  tbe  27th,  and  giving  notice  tbat  those  who  did  report  for  duty 
that  morning  would  be  taken  back,  if  they  desired  it,  into  the  service  of 
tbe  company;  that  they  then  were  out  and  no  longer  our  employes,  but 
they  would  be  given  preference  and  would  be  taken  back;  and  if  they 
did  not  report  for  duty  on  tbe  morning  of  the  27th  that  they  were  dis- 
charged and'  would  never  be  permitted  to  come  back  again.  Tbat  or- 
der was  very  plain  and  positive  in  its  terms,  and  of  course  was  issued 
in  the  ordinary  way.  1  understand  that  considerable  complaint  has 
been  made  that  the  men  did  not  get  the  order,  but  I  could  not  belp  that. 
It  was  not  the  business  of  the  railroad  company  to  go  running  around 
all  over  tbe  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  find  men  who  had  agreed  to  work 
for  the  company  and  who  had  agreed  to  report  every  morning  for  that 
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particular  daty.  I  do  not  say  auytbiug  at  all  agaiust  these  men  ;  of 
coarse  some  of  them  were  iguorant,  but  so  far  as  the  meu  were  cod- 
cerned  we  had  uo  fault  to  find  with  them.  If  (Jbese  men  had  been  better 
advised — I  believe  it  was  not  their  fault;  but  I  said  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th  that  these  men  who  returned  would  be  taken  back,  and  if 
they  did  not  report  on  that  morning  they  would  be  left  off  the  rolls,  and 
I  think  about  2,60()  men  never  cauie  back,  and'those  of  them  who  did 
not  come  back  never  will  while  I  am  x>rBsident  of  this  road. 

Mr.  Stone.  Did  that  order  exclude  any  men! 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  that  order  included  all ;  practically  all  could 
come  back  with  the  exception  of  these  few  people  who  were  discharged, 
Hede  and  Sharkey. 

Q.  Were  these  five  crews  included! — A.  No,  sir.  We  had  given 
notice  l)efore  we  discharged  any  that  an^'  who  disobeyed  our  orders  we 
would  not  have  them  back  again.  We  took  back  any  men  where  the 
trouble  was  they  simply  left  our  service  temi>orarily,  but  men  who  had 
refused  to  perform  duties  which  interfered  with  our  obligations  as  a  com- 
mon carrier  we  would  not  have  them  back. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  was  that  order  made  public  ! 

The  Witness.  It  was  sent  to  all  the  superintendents  through  the 
general  manager  and  it  got  into  tlie  newspapers. 

Q.  Wsis  thei'e  any  poster  issued  as  in  the  other  case! — A.  This  was 
sent  to  Port  Eichmoud;  I  do  not  know  about  that,  and  I  can  not  tell 
you. 

Mr.  Chipman.  You  think  that  order  was  issued  about  the  27th  ! 

The  Witness.  It  was  issu^  on  the  24th  and  the  men  were  given  until 
the  27th  to  come  back  again. 

Mr.  Parker.  Was  that  notice  made  public! 

Tlie  Witness.  It  was  made  as  public  as  we  could  make  it.  We  gave 
it  all  the  publicity  possible. 

Mr,  Stone.    Did  you  send  telegrams  to  the  tUfferent  depots  ! 

Tljo  Witness.  We  sent,  I  think,  telegrams  to  the  division  superin- 
teudent4».  They  weresent  to  the  general  superintendent,  who  distributed 
tiiem  among  the  division  superintendents,  where  the  men  get  advice  of 
orders  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  it  get  into  the  newspapers! — A.  I  think  the  newspapers  did 
have  it.  Some  men,  of  course,  may  not  have  read  it;  but  these  men 
were  under  orders;  they  were  ordered  not  to  go  back. 

Mr.  Parker.   By  whom  do  you  mean! 

The  Witness.  By  the  leivders  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  I  assume 
that,  and  I  guess  they  will  not  deny  that.  We  had  performed  our  duty 
and  stated  that  they  would  have  three  days'  notice  from  Saturday,  the 
24th,  to  Tuesday,  the  27th.  I  say  to  you  that  there  would  have  been 
no  difficulty  with  the  large  body  of  men  who  went  out;  we  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  tbem^nd  they  had  none  with  us.  Thei'e  has  been  no 
question  or  controversy  about  the  treatment  of  the  men,  or  the  wages, 
or  the  hours  of  labor,  because  when  1  came  here  I  took  pains  to  look 
personally  into  every  complaint  which  was  made,  and  wherever  there 
has  been  any  wrong  treatment  of  men  or  want  of  proper  treatment  on 
the  part  of  the  heads  of  the  departments,  or  too  many  hours'  work,  or 
not  a  proper  amonnt  of  wages  paid  for  their  labor ;  and  so  far  as  we 
could,  and  I  believe  the  men  to-day  will  agree,  that  the  Reading  Railroad 
Company  worked  their  men  no  more  than  reasonable  hours  and  paid  them 
Veil  and  that  they  were  well  treated.  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  on 
22/^  road  that  every  employ^  should  be  treated  by  the  road  properly 
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as  far  as  I  oould,  and  just  as  I  was  treated.  I  did  not  want  any  em- 
ploj6  on  the  road  treated  in  any  other  manner,  and  we  were  working 
them  reasonable  hours,  and  we  were  payiug  them  fair  wages. 

Mr.  Stone.  Before  you  go  further,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  was  a 
committee  representing  the  Knights  of  Labor,  of  which  Mr.  Lee  was 
a  member,  who  had  a  conference  with  yon  or  other  officei^s  of  the  com- 
pany with  a  view  to  a  settlement  of  the  troubles  just  before  this  order, 
which  yon  say  you  sent  out  along  the  line  to  these  men  calling  on  them 
to  return  to  work  1 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  did* or  not.  I  was  not 
present  at  any  iut^erview  with  them.  I  have  no  doubt  they  eume  in  to  see 
Mr.  Sweigard,  who  took  his  orders  from  me  as  well  as  the  general  mana- 
ger. When  i  assumed  charge  of  that  company  I  did  not  proi)ose  to 
arbitrate  a  question  as  to  whether  men  should  deliver  tlour  on  my  road 
when  I  was  under  obligations  to  deliver  it  as  a  common  carrier,  aiid  I 
said  to  him  distinctly,  and  I  had  him  in  the  ofliee  in  the  presence  of  the 
general  manager,  and  told  him  that  under  no  circumstances  would  men 
be  allowed  to  return  to  the  service  of  this  road  who  had  refused  to  obey 
the  onlers  that  were  given,  Snd  that  no  question  of  ai'bitration  should 
be  made  with  any  organization.  I  think  he  understood  his  orders  thor- 
oughly, and  I  have  no  doubt  he  did. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  that  interview  with 
Mr.  Sweigard  ? 

The  Witness.  It  was  the  very  day  we  issued  the  order,  on  the  24th. 
There  did  come  a  committee  up  to  tlie  office,  aud  I  was  given  notice 
that  they  would  like  to  see  me;  but  I  was  not  seeing  committees  just 
about  that  time.  I  proposed  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  common  carrier, 
and  I  did  not  propose  to  allow  them  to  state  what  busiuess  I  should 
carry  and  what  business  I  should  not.  No  man  can  tell  you  that  we 
have  failed  to  handle  all  our  interstate  business  even  during  the 
strike. 

Mr.  Stone.  Do  yon  know  whether  there  was  an  agreement  made  be- 
tween Mr.  Sweigard  aud  Mr.  Lee  f 

The  Witness.  1  think  so,  but  the  charge  that  Mr.  Sweigard  said 
that  they  could  go  back  aud  it  would  be  arbitrated  I  do  not  believe 
that  at  all.  Of  course  I  can  not  swear  what  he  said  aud  what  he  didn't 
say,  but  I  believe  he  didn't  say  anything  like  that.  I  have  no  idea 
that  Mr.  Sweigard  said  anything  like  that.  For  six  mouths  the  Knights 
of  Labor  organization  had  been  interfering  with  every  one  they  could 
apparently,  and  with  great  injury  to  us  and  the  men,  and  we  got  very 
tired  of  it,  and  I  made  up  my  mind,  if  wjb  ever  got  to  the  point,  that  I 
would  have  no  more  to  do  with  that  kind  of  business.  Mr.  Sweigard 
knew  my  opinion.  We  were  bound  to  deliver  that  flour;  Mr.  Taylor  was 
waiting  for  it;  he  employed  the  men  to  work  for  hitu  and  handle  this 
liour,  and  it  was  his  business  to  employ  his  men  and  pay  tbem. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  your  railroad  supplied  with  these  2,000 
men? 

The  Witness.  The  2,600  men  ?  Of  course  some  of  them  were  railroad 
men,  but  we  did  not  require  so  many  eugineers  after  the  coal  strike  as 
before.  We  immediately  filled  the  places  with  experienced  men,  aud 
could  have  got  many  more  to  have  taken  their  phices.  Of  course,  when 
w€f  had  once  employed  a  man,  it  would  be  a  cold  day  before  we  would 
take  on  again  men  who  had  voluntarily  thrown  up  their  places  aud  dis- 
charge these  men  to  make  room  for  them. 

Mr.  Parker.  Were  you  anticipating  a  coal  strike  at  the  time  of  tUs^i,^ 
disturbances  at  fjli^ab^thport  and  Port  Xiichmoudi 
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The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  think  we  should  have  a  coal  strike 
theu.  I  did  uot  see  how  they  could  directly  violate  au  agreement  as 
plain  as  the  one  made  in  September,  and  I  did  not  believe  till  the  2d 
day  of  January  that  we  should  have  any  strike. 

Q.  Then  you  had  no  belief  or  expectation  at  the  time  of  these  two 
disturbances  in  connection  with  the  railroad  that  you  were  to  meet  a 
mining  strike  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  1  did  not. 

Mr.  Stone.  Did  the  engineers  go  out  on  this  strike  f 

The  Witness.  A  good  many  of  them  did. 

Q.  The  locomotive  engineers  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  this  almost  unprecedented? — A.  I  do  not  know;  they  do 
go  out  now  and  then.     They  did  with  us. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  they  gone  out! —A.  On  our  road  ! 

Q.  On  any  of  the  railroad  systems  1 — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  It  happens  sometimes  down  South. 

Mr.  Parker.  It  is  not  usual  in  our  State,  as  a  great  majority  of  them 
belong  to  the  Brotherhood. — A.  They  are  outside  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
When  the  Brotherhood  make  a  contract  they  stick  to  it.  I  would  as 
soon  have  a  contract  made  with  them  as  with  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Go. 
A  good  many  of  these  men  of  ours  were  not  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  but  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  of  them  did  go  out,  but  I  know  we  did  fill  the 
places  of  a  good  many. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Were  the  engineers  who  left  your  road  members  of 
the  Brotherhood? 

The  Witness.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  would  have  to  ask  about  that. 
My  impression  was  that  they  were  not  Brotherhood  men,  but  I  do  not 
know. 

Now  I  have  given  you  gentlemen  this  order  which  was  issued  on  the 
24th,  and  it  was  followed  by  some  other  orders,  and  if  there  is  anything 
more  I  will  give  them  to  you  later.  Here  is  an  order  from  the  general 
manager  to  the  master-mechanic: 

Exhibit  5. 

Philadelphia,  December  27, 1887. 
G.  W,  Gushing,  Reading,  Pa, : 

No  mau  once  discharged  for  refasing  to  obey  orders  shall  return  to  the  service  of 
the  company,  and  where  new  men  are  employed  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  do 
not  report,  they  will  be  retained  absolutely.  The  men  may  return  to  work  so  far  as 
you  have  places  for  them,  and  all  men  in  the  employ  of  the  company  will  be  subject 
to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  in  every  respect.  If  the  old  men  wish  to  retain 
their  places  they  must  report  promptly,  and  they  must  understand  that  when  new 
ones  are  taken  they  will  not  be  discharged  to  make  places  for  the  old  ones. 

A.  A.  McLbod. 

This  is  another  one,  sir : 

Exhibit  6. 

Philadelphia,  December  27, 1887. 
G.  W.  Gushing,  Beading,  Pa, : 

Of  course  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  yon  must  understand  the  orders  which  have 
been  given,  and  that  you  will  first  give  preference  to  our  old  men  to  take  their  places 
toKlay,  but  if  they  refuse  to  do  so,  you  will  mau  the  engines  with  new  men.  I  would 
promote  any  competent  firemen  to  engineers  if  necessary.  The  now  uieu  then  shall 
remain  on  the  engines  as  long  as  they  obey  orders  and  attend  to  their  duties,  and  the 
old  men  shall  not  again  enter  the  service  of  this  company.  These  instructions  are 
final. 

A*  A.  McLeod,  6r.  4r» 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Should  we  not  bave  tiie  telegram  from  Mr.  Gusbiug, 
to  which  that  auswer  of  Mr.  Corbin  was  sent! 

The  Ghaibman.  It  woald  be  better,  iu  order  that  the  record  should 
be  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  Witness.  I  will  give  it  to  you.  I  will  send  and  get  it  for  you. 
Here  is  another  one: 

Exhibit  7. 

Order  given  hy  Mr.  Sweigard, 

Decrmber27,  1887. 

1.  No  men  who  bave  been  discbarged  will  be  reinstated,  nor  will  tbey  be  permitted 
again  to  enter  the  service  of  the  company. 

2.  The  new  men  who  were  enga^^ed  when  the  old  ones  went  out  will  not  be  dis- 
charged, but  will  be  maintained  in  their  positions  and  will  bo'giVcn  work  as  long  as 
thoy  properly  perform  their  duties. 

3.  Men  who  were  called  upon  for  service  and  refused  or  neglected  to  appear  to  per- 
form it,  and  whose  places  have  been  filled,  will  not  be  taken  back  for  the  same  posi- 
tion. If  any  position  is  still  open  and  immediate  application  is  made,  and  the  men 
are  satisfactory  to  the  company,  they  will  be  given  employment. 

A.  A.  McLeoi),  G.  M. 

Here  are  various  orders — T  do  not  know  whether  you  care  to  be 
troubled  with  them — relating  to  sohie  accidents  we  had  on  the  road  and 
these  are  orders  relating  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  think  we  had  better  have  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  shows  that  you  did  not  have  a  smooth  time  with 
the  new  hands  you  employed. 

The  Witness.  We  did  not  expect  it,  but  we  did  very  well  with  them, 
but  it  was  not  altogether  lovely. 

Mr.  Chipman.  You  had  better  let  us  have  the  whole  story. 

The  Witness.  Here  is  one  to  Mr.  Lawler ;  I  got  a  copy  from  him: 

Exhibit  8. 

PiiiLADKLPHiA,  December  28,  1887. 
C.  M.  Lawler,  Shamokiny  Pa. : 

1  have  seeo  your  last  message  to  Mr.  Sweigard  indicating  that  there  wiU  be  some 
trouble,  and  I  have  just  given  orders  through  Mr.  Sweigard  to  have  the  coal  and 
iron  police  sent  to  yonr  division  at  once,  and  I  will  send  a  thousand  men  there  if 
necessary  to  protect  the  new  men  you  put  on.  Yon  are  positively  directed  to  take  back 
no  man  whom  you  have  discharged  for  refusing  to  obey  orders,  and  the  company  will 
stand  ready  to  protect  you  no  matter  what  it  costs. 

A.  A.  McLeod. 


£XHIBIT  9. 

Philadrlphia,  December  28, 1887. 
C.  M.  Lawler,  8kamokiHt  Pa. : 

In  reference  (o  the  wreckat  Buck  Mount,  please  investigate  promptly,  and  if  you  find 
the  track  has  been  tampered  with,  offer  a  reward  of  $5,000  for  the  detection  and  con- 
viction of  the  party  or  parties  who  did  it.  Attend  to  this  as  promptly  a6  possible, 
and  post  your  notices  of  reward,  should  you  decide  to  do  so,  prominently. 

A.  A.  McLeod. 

Now  here  is  one  from  the  general  manager  of  the  same  date,  the  28th 
of  December:  . 

Exhibit  10. 

Philadelphia,  December  28,  1887. 
Mr.  I.  A.  Sweigard,  General  Superintendent : 

Please  have  division  superintendents  post  up  the  following  notice  in  conspicuous 
places: 

"A  reward  of  |10, 000  will  be  paid  to  any  person  who  will  furnish  the  evidence 
which  will  lead  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  any  person  or  persous  who  shall  be 
gnilty  of  violence  to  the  company's  employ^  or  its  property.'' 

A.  A,  M>c\-»i&v>\>, 
General  Mono^vr^ 

6  PSJiN 
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I  omitted  one  on  the  27  tk  of  December,  which  was  issaed  by  the  order 
of  tlie  receivers,  in  relation  to  the  matter,  which  will  throw  some  light 
npou  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  parties : 

ExHiniT  IL 

[Gk'orj^  de  B.  Keiin,  Stephen  A.  Caldwell,  Aaatin  Corbin,  receivers  of  The  PhiladelphiA  and  Bead- 

iog  Railroad  Compaay,  general  office,  227 South  Foarth  street.] 

Philadelphia,  December  27,  1887. 
A.  A.  McLeoi>,  Esq., 

General  Manager : 

Dear  Siu  :  The  strike  ordered  from  Port  Richmond  has  developed  the  fact  that 
iiuiuy  of  our  old  h.nd  faithful  eiiiploy<^  have  beeu  com()eUed  by  others  to  join  the  or- 

gauizatiou  known  as  the  Knisbts  of  Labor.  .  While  the  Heading  Railroad  Company 
as  never  objected  to  its  employ ds  voluntarily  connecting  themselves  with  any  hibor 
organization  thev  may  see  fit  to  join,  it  will  protect  them  at  all  hazards  and  at  any 
cost  from  being  forced  into  any  union  where  tneir  own  wish  wonld  be  to  remain  free ; 
and  any  employ^  of  this  company,  or  of  the  coal  and  iron  company,  guilty  of  using 
any  undue  or  improper  influence  upon  any  of  our  men  to  force  them  Ut  join  any  soci- 
ety against  their  free  will,  will,  upon  proof  furnished  us,  be  instantly  dismissed  from 
our  service  and  never  allowed  to  return  to  it ;  and  any  employ^  furnishing  such  in- 
formation will  be  fully  protected  from  any  harm  by  reason  thereof.  Please  give  this 
notice  to  the  general  superintendent,  with  orders  that  it  be  repeated  to  the  head  of 
every  department  of  the  railroad  and  coal  and  iron  company. 
Very  respectfully^ 

Austin  Corbin, 

President, 
G.  DK  B.'Keim. 
S.  A.  Caldwell. 
Austin  Corbin. 

Meoeivers, 
I.  A.  Swbioard,  Esq., 
General  Superintendent : 

Dear  Sir  :  Please  furnish  all  heads  of  departments  with  a  copy  of  this  notice  and 
see  that  it  is  fnlly  carried  out. 

A.  A.  McLbod, 
(xeneral  Manager. 


Exhibit  12, 

Philadelphia,  Reading  and  Pottsville  Telegraph  Company, 

rotUfVille,  Fa,f  December  28. 

To  President  Corbin, 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  and  Coal  and  Iron  Company  : 

The  joint  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  Miners'  Amalgamated  Association, 
and  Eccentric  Engineers  of  the  anthracite  coal  region,  fearing  that  the  trouble  on 
your  road  arose  from  the  Lehigh  miners'  strike,  most  respectfully  tender  their 
services  as  mediators.  We  urgently  request  that  the  matter  be  arbitrated,  as  the 
public  interest  demands  immediate  and  satisfactory  settlement.  Anxious  to  preserve 
and  firomote  the  fraternal  relations  that  should  exist  between  employer  and  employd, 
we  appeal  to  yon  to  grant  the  request,  work  to  continue  as  usual  pending  final  set- 
tlement.   Please  answer  by  wire  to 

John  H.  Davis, 
Waive  Hotel,  Potieville, 


Exhibit  13. 

The  PraLADELPHiA  and  Reading  Railroad  Company, 

General  Office,  December  28,  1887. 
John  H.  Davis, 

WalVe  Hotel,  PoUsville,  Pa.: 

Your  message  to  the  president  of  the  company  has  been  repeated  to  him  in  New  York, 
uad  bia  reply  to  you  is  that  he  sees  nothing  for  the  company  to  arbitrate. 

A.  A.  McLeod. 
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Exhibit  14. 

Philadelphia,  Kkading  anp  Pottsvillb  Telegraph  Company, 

I'oUsHUe,  December  28,  1887 
A.  A.  McLeod  : 

In  reply  to  Pretiideat  Corbin,  where  he  says  *^he  sees  nothing  for  the  company  to 
arbitrate/'  the  committee  would  say  '*  that  the  present  difficulty,  if  not  intercepted  by 
prudence  and  just  methods,  will,  we  fear,  result  disastrously  to  the  company,  the  em- 
ployes, and  the  miners,  and  our  anxiety  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  people 
and  the  welfare  of  the  business  community  prompts  us  to  urge  that  some  understand- 
ing should  be  reached  that  will  result  favorably  to  all  parties  concerned.  Public  in- 
terests should  not  suffer,  and  we  urgently  appeal  that  negotiations  open,  in  hopes  of 
an  amicable  adjustment.    Please  forward  to  President  Corbin  the  committee's  reply. 

J    >.  H.  Davis, 

WolU  Hotel 

# 

Mr.  McLeod: 
I  have  done  nothing  aboat  this. 
Respectfully, 

W.  D.  Wolff. 
December  28. 


Exhibit  15. 

The  Philadbij>hia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company, 

General  Office,  December  29,  1887. 

John  H.  Davis,  Wolls  Hotel,  Pottsvilk,  Pa,: 

Your  message  to  me  was  repeated  to  Mr.  Corbin,  president  of  this  company,  and  I 
am  directed  by  him  to  reply  as  follows: 

Positively  we  have  nothing  to  discuss  or  arbitrate;  the  strike  was  ordere<l  because 
we  discharged  men  for  refusing  to  perform  a  duty  which  the  law  made  iucnmbent 
apon  us  to  preform,  and  for  the  non-performance  of  whichjio  reason  on  earth  existed. 
Our  men  should  have  performed  it  promptly  and  cheerfully.  -Not  a  word  of  complaiut 
from  the  first  has  been  made  as  to  the  fair,  honest  treatment  of  employ 6s,  and  the 
time  has  now  arrived  when  any  dictation  or  attempted  dictation  by  any  one  in  our 
employ  as  to  how  we  shall  do  our  business  will  be  followed  by  the  immediate  dis- 
charge of  the  meddler.  Employes  of  this  company  will  be  required  to  decide  now 
wbetner  their  first  allegiance  is  to  the  company  that  employs  and  pays  them,  or  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  If  that  allegiance  is  to  this  company  we  will  stand  by  them  at  all 
hazards  and  at  any  cost ;  if  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  first,  such  men  will  not  be  al- 
lowed in  our  service  a  minute. 

A.  A.  McLeod. 

Ou  the  28th  I  directed  Mr.  McLeod  to  send  oat  this  notice  which  I 
will  read  to  yoa.  By  this  time  our  road  was  in  decently  good  shape, 
and  we  were  getting  it  in  better  order  every  day. 

Exhibit  16. 

Receivers  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Railroad. 

I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Austin  Corbin,  president,  to  issne  the  following  notice  to  the 
employes : 

'*To  snch  of  our  old  employes  as  have  stood  manfully  and  faithfully  by  us,  we  feel 
obliged  and  thankful,  and  shall  not  forget  them.  But  the  time  has  now  arrived  when 
all  our  emplov^  will  be  required  to  decide  whether  they  expect  to  retaiu  their  places 
by  reason  of  honest  and  faithful  service  and  prompt  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
company  that  employs  them  and  pays  them,  or  by  blind  obedience  to  the  direction  of 
the  knights  of  Labor,  through  which  organization  the  lea<lers  hope  to  coerce  ns  into 
the  employment  of  men  who  consider  their  first  obedience  due  to  that  order. 

**The  men  who  stand  by  us  will  have  employment,  with  reasonable  hours  and  gdod 
pay,  as  mnch  as  is  paid  by  any  other  corporation  of  a  similar  character.  Men  who 
do  not  will  never  be  allowed  on  the  road  again  under  any  circnmstances. 

**We  have  never  objected  to  labor  organ izatioiiH  and  do  not  now.     Evet^'  TUMi  ^^^ 
be  free  to  belong  to  one  or  not,  as  he  pleases.     But  the  leaders  of  i&uc\\  ovd^x^  c^^vw  t\c^\» 
and  shall  not  dictate  to  this  company  as  to  whom  it  shall  employ  ox  \iovi^  o\^«t^\A  '\\a 
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property.  Pliices  that  are  left  in  obedience  to  the  ordere  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
shall  be  tilled  by  new  men,  and  such  new  men  will  be  retained,  and  under  no  circum- 
Btances  be  discharged  to  make  room  for  men  Wiho  have  left  their  places. 

^'Hereafter  we  shall  o|M)rate  this  property  wiih  employes  who  consider  their  first 
duty  is  to  the  company  and  expect  to  obey  reasonable  orders  made  in  the  transaction 
of  its  business. 

'"There  has  never  been  a  moment  when,  under  any  circumstances,  wc  would  ar- 
bitrate any  question  growing  out  of  this  strike.  There  has  been  nothing  t<»  arbitrate. 
It  is  only  a  question  as  to  whether  the  company  shall  be  permitted  to  operate  its  own 
property — a  property  in  which  tYiere  is  invested  over  $200,000,000— or  whether  that 
property  shall  be  controlled  by  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

**It  may  as  well  be  understood  naw,  and  from  this  time  on,  th<at  any  whi^cl  that  is 
turned  on  the  Reading  system  will  be  turned  under  the  orders  of  the  maniig<MiM>nt  of 
the  comuany,  and  unaer  the  orders  of  nobody  else.'' 

A.  A.  McLkod, 
Gentral  Atanagir. 

December  29.  1887. 


Exhibit  17. 

Philadelphia,  December  28,  1887. 

Mr.  I.  A.  SWEIGARD. 

General  Superintendent: 
Please  have  the  following  notice  sent  to  the  division  superintendents: 

To  Division  Superintendentb  : 

Take  all  necessary  measures  to  have  arrested  and  bound  over  for  trial  at  court  any 
person  guilty  of  any  violence  to  the  employes  of  the  company,  or  doing  any  injury  to 
its  property,  and  let  like  proceerling  be  taken  against  all  persons  who  threaten  vio- 
lence to  either. 

A.  A.  McLeod, 

General  Manager,   - 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  have  exhaasted  what  I  find  here  as  orders 
relating  to  this.  I  think  they  are  all  there,  and  if  there  is  anything  else 
I  will  let  you  have  it. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  In  connection  with  these  orders,  I  would  like  to  know  on  what  day 
and  at  what  hour  the  police  or  other  force  was  sent  to  enforce  these 
orders  and  to  prevent  any  violence! — A..  You  mean  in  the  city!  In 
answer  to  that  1  will  say  that  I  will  have  to  take  in  the  whole  amount, 
for,  as  I  understand  it,  we  have  a  police  force  regularly  employed  on  the 
road. 

Q.  How  many  I — A.  I  will  give  you  that  later.  I  will  answer  in  re- 
gard to  Port  liichmoud  that  the  police  appeared  on  the  Port  Richmond 
docks  on  the  23d  of  December,  or  on  the  day  after  the  discharge  of  those 
five  crews. 

Q.  Not  before  I — A.  No,  sir.  We  had  reason  to  believe  that  there 
would  he  attempts  to  prevent  the  bringing  in  on  the  Port  Richmond 
docks  of  non-union  or  new  men. 

Q.  Was  that  done  about  that  flour! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Our  police  were 
largely  the  city  police,  who  took  possession  of  our  property  there  to  pre- 
vent any  trouble.  We  proceeded  then  to  do  our  work.  1  think  some  of 
the  police  were  part  of  ours,  but  I  think  they  were  acting  under  the 
police  department  of  the  city.    That  I  can  not  answer  you. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  altogether! — A.  I  should  say  between 
three  hundred  and  four  hundred. 

By  the  Chairman: 

^.   Were  they  policemen! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Qj,    Were  they  acting  under  authority  of  the  company !— A.  No,  sir; 
I  think  tbey  were  acting  under  the  authority  ot  tti^  ^oV\<i^  of  the  city. 
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Q.  Were  they  appointed  by  the  mayor  or  sheriff  of  the  county? — A. 
They  were  the  regular  police  of  the  city. 

Q.  What  wages  are  these  policemen  paid? — A.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  are  paid  and  I  can  not  give  you  that;  at  least  I  could  not  give  you 
that  here.  I  wish  to  say  that  at  Elizabethport  we  were  obliged  to  get 
the  police  appointed  by  the  county  authorities. 

Q.  I  believe  the  price  of  coal  has  gone  up  recently  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  not  anthracite  coal  gone  up  in  consequence  of  the  strike  or 
lockout,  whatever  it  may  be,  iu  the  Beading  coal  mines? — A.  I  think 
largely  by  reason  of  it,  and  in  consequence  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  being 
out. 

Q.  Well,  the  Lehigh  Valley  mines  but  very  little  anthracite  coal  com- 
pared with  the  Schuylkill  and  Lackawanna  region? — A.  The  Lehigh 
Valley  is  a  very  large  miner. 

Q.  About  what  per  cent  of  anthracite  coal  comes  from  the  Lehigh 
Valley? — A.  I  should  think  the  Lehigh  mines  that  are  idle  by  reason 
of  the  strike  produce  25  per  cent,  of  the  entire  output. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  entire  output  do  the  Schuylkill 
mines  extract  when  they  are  in  full  operation  ? — A.  As  we  have  oper- 
ated them  they  have  produced,  I  think,  last  year  6,300,000  tons. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  is  that  of  the  annual  output  of  anthra- 
cite ? — A.  Well,  I  should  state  that  we  produce  6,300,000  tons  out  of 
34,000,000  produced  by  everybody. 

Q.  Please  now  tell  the  committee  if  there  is  any  pooling  of  profits 
of  coal  mines  and  coal  freights  in  railroading  among  the  several  mines 
or  the  several  railroads. — A.  There  has  never  been  anything  of  that 
kind  in  connection  with  us.  I  can  answer  for  ourselves  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  others  have.  I  have  heard  talk  about  an 
anthr^ite  boajrd  of  trade.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and 
we  have  no  combinations  or  agreements  or  arrangements  with  anybody. 
We  mine  coal  when  we  can  sell  it,  and  when  we  cannot  we  stop.  There 
has  never  been  in  my  day  and  since  I  have  been  connected  with  this 
railroad  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  this  road  to  increase  or 
limit  the  output  or  make  any  pooling  arrangement.    It  is  pure  romance. 

Q.  Has  not  the  Beading  Railroad  Company  some  contract  or  under- 
standing or  combination  with  the  railroads  outside  of  the  State  for  the 
transportation  of  its  anthracite  coal  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  say  no.  We  have 
arrangements  covering  all  classes  of  freight.  We  sell  our  coal  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  ship  it  into  Minnesota  and  Canada.  We  get 
freights  as  cheap  as  we  can ;  sometimes  we  send  it  over  the  Erie  Bail- 
road  and  sometimes  over  the  New  York  Central. 

Q.  You  do  that  as  a  coal  dealer  and  not  as  a  common  carrier  ? — A. 
If  we  have  coal  to  deliver  at  Buffalo  we  aim  to  get  it  to  Buffalo  as  cheap 
as  we  can.    It  depends  upon  where  we  can  get  it  taken  the  cheapest. 

Q.  If  you  can  get  them  to  take  the  freight  so  as  to  make  it  advan- 
tageous for  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company  to  charge  more  or  less 
freight  with  the  view  of  getting  larger  or  less  profit  on  the  coal,  you  do 
it,  as  I  understand? — A.  In  shipping  our  coal  to  any  point  off  our  own 
road  we  of  course  make  the  best  arrangement  we  can  in  order  to  get  as 
much  net  money  as  we  can. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  partnership  existing  by  reason  of  the  joint  owner- 
ship of  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company  and  the  Beading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  and  their  belonging  to  the  same  stockholdei»,  and  is  not  this 
partnership  subordinate  to  a  joint  operation  of  the  railroad  and  coal 
mines,  or  rather  are  not  the  interests  joint  and  mutual  with  ^  n\^^  q»1 
getting  a  profit  for  the  railroad  and  a  profit  for  llie  coa\  SdUdL  Vtovi  i!jo\sir 
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pany ;  in  other  words,  do  you  not  pool  the  profits  or  losses  of  the  Bead- 
ing Bailroad  Company  and  of  the  coal  mines  belonging  to  the  Heading 
Eailroad  Company  I — A.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Q.  Are  they  kept  entirely  distinct  f — A.  They  are  entirely- indepen- 
dent. We  da  not  charge  our  company  any  more  for  hauling  coal  than 
any  other  company.  We  do  not  charge  the  coal  company  to  hanl  coal 
to  any  i>oint  more  than  anybody  else. 

Q.  Doyou  charge  them  any  lessf — A.  No,  sir;  our  rates  are  the 
same.    We  do  not  make  any  distinction  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Well,  in  alluding  to  the  ord^er  you  issued  on  the  27th  of  Decem- 
ber notifying  the  men  they  could  return  to  work. A.  It  was  on  tbo 

24th, 

Q.  I  thought  it  was  on  the  27th  1 — ^A.  They  could  return  on  the  27th. 
The  order  was  issued  on  the  24th,  giving  them  until  the  27th  to  return. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  did  not  consider  it  was  your  ptovmce  to 
hunt  up  the  men  and  give  them  personal  notice? — A.  No,  sir;  we  could 
not  do  that;  we  could  not  find  them.  If  you  attempt  to  hunt  up  15,000 
men  you  would  have  pretty  heavy  work  to  find  them. 

Q.  The  telegraph,  of  course,  would  be  the  main  instrument  to  notify 
the  men,  if  they  could  be  notified  at  all.  Now,  tell  us  about  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  telegraph  company  and  the  Reading  Eail- 
road Company.  What  telegraph  company  is  over  the  Beading  line  f — 
A.  We  own  the  telegraph  company  over  our  lines.  They  are  entirely 
independent;  and  I  want  to  say  this  in  connection  with  it,  that  no  man 
could  charge  the  telegraph  company  with  failing  to  deliver  the  mes^ges 
promptly. 

Q.  You  think  the  messages  were  all  delivered  promptly  that  were  sent 
out  on  it  ? — A.  I  undertake  to  say,  and  I  believe,  that  there  has  not 
been  a  message  delayed  a  minute.  The  messages  have  been  as  proYnptly 
delivered  as  they  can  be.  If  there  has  been  any  charge  of  that  kind, 
I  would  like  to  find  out  the  specific  me^ssage  that  has  been  delayed  in 
our  office.  On  the  contrary,  I  thiuk  a  very  large  number  of  our  opera- 
tors were  Knights  of  Labor.  I  know  I  did  not  desire  to  send  any  of  my 
messages  over  the  wire,  if  I  didn't  want  the  information  known,  because 
1  found  it  was  given  away  by  the  employes  to  the  labor  organizations, 
and  I  have  been  obliged  to  send  special  messengers  over  my  own  road, 
in  order  to  protect  my  own  correspondence. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  did  not  quite  catch  what  you  said,  in  regard  to  the 
ownership  of  the  wires  of  your  i'oad  1 

The  Witness.  They  are  mostly  owned  by  the  Beading  Bailroad  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  By  whom  are  the  rest  owned  f — A.  The  Western  Union. 

Q.  What  is  the  agreement  between  the  Western  Union  and  the  Bead- 
ing Bailroad  Company  f — A.  It  is  the  usual  agreement  they  make  with 
all  the  roads.  I  think  they  allow  us  a  wire  or  some  wires  for  our  own 
business,  and  the  commercial  business  they  handle  themselves  and  do 
it  through  their  own  office. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  the  Post-Office  Committee  we  drew  out  the  con- 
tract between  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Pacific 
Bailroad  and  Telegraph  Company,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  Mr. 
Corbin  to  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of  that  agreement. 

The  Witness.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  committee  would  like  to  have  it  as  speedily  as  you  can. 
^Iwat  liow manj  policemeu  do  you  say  the  road  has  now,  to  keep  order 
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on  the  railroad  and  in  the  mines  f — A.  I  could  not  give  an  answer  here^ 
bat  I  will. 

Q.  Can  yon  approximate  it  f — A.  I  should  not  like  to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  say  it  ia  something  like  three  or  four  hundred  f — A.  I  pre^ 
snme  we  have  that  many. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  kept  that  number  f -^A.  Since  the  strike. 

Q.  How  many  were  in  the  employ'  of  the  company  before  the  strike  f-« 
A.  That  is  something  I  could  not  give  you. 

Q.  These  employes  are  now  engaged  in  preserving  order  in  the  mine 
rather  than  on  the  railroad! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  railroad  is  having  no 
trouble. 

Q.  You  say  there  is  no  trouble  now  on  the  railroad? — A.  Tbere  is  no 
trouble  there  at  alL  We  have  a  little  trouble.  These  fellows  throw  a 
rock  once  in  a  while  through  the  car-windows  or  something  of  tbat  kind. 

Q.  They  do  that  sometimes  on  all  the  railroads? — A.  No,  sir;  not  on 
the  Beading  before  the  strike. 

Q.  But  this  kind  of  thing  happens  occasionally  on  all  the  railroads  ?~ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  compensation  does  the  company  pay  these  police- 
men?— A.  I  could  not  give  you  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  employed  by  J^he  day  or 
month? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  under  the  command  of  the  deputy  sheriff,  or 
under  the  command  of  a  mayor  of  the  city,  or  of  the  chief  of  police? — A. 
I  believe  they  are  generally  deputized  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  I 
have  taken  the  ground  that  we  have  a  right  to  protect  our  employes 
from  assault,  even  if  we  went  into  it  personally  ourselves.  We  do  not 
act  except  in  self-defense — ^iu  defense  of  our  property — but  we  do  under- 
take to  prevent  assaults  upon  our  employes  and  the  destruction  of  our 
property. 

Q.  When  you  say  this  company,  do  you  mean  the  railroad  company 
or  the  coal  and  iron  company  ? — A.  I  mean  both. 

Q.  So  it  is  a  partnership  as  to  police  matters? — A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  am 
talking  about  it  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Which  corporation  will  pay  the  most  ?  Will  the  coal  and  iron  com- 
pany or  the  railroad  company  pay  the  most  ? — A.  I  presume  the  coal 
and  iron  company. 

Q.  They  will  share  the  costs  ? — A.  No,  they  will  not  pay  for  police 
they  do  not  use.  You  ask  me  how  much  we  have  altogether,  and  I  at- 
tempted to  give  an  approximate  idea.  If  you  want  definite  information 
1  probably  could  get  it  for  you. 

Q.  The  reason  I  had  for  asking  this  question  was,  that  the  impression 
has  been  made  on  my  mind,  by  what  I  saw  in  the  press  and  by  what 
the  witnesses  testified  in  Washington,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  partnership, 
or  something  of  that  sort? — A.  It  is  entirely  independent  and  separate. 
The  Beading  Bailroad  Company  owns  the  stock,  and  it  naturally  con- 
trols the  elections  and  of  course  the  policy  of  the  board  selected,  but 
thatboard  now  is  perfectly  independent  and  made  up  very  largely  with 
men  acquainted  with  the  coal  business. 

Mr.  Ghipman.  Bight  there,  I  want  to  know  if  you  mean  that  the  two 
companies,  as  corporations,  treat  each  other  as  distinct  ? 

The  Witness.  They  do. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  stock  of  the  coal  and 
iron  company  is  owned  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bailroad  Com- 
pany? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 
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Mr.  Stone.  When  tbe  Phila<1elphia  and  Beading  Railroad,  Com* 
pany  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  did  the  stock  of  the  iron  prop- 
erty go  also  f 

The  Witness.  Tes,  sir;  receivers  were  appointed  for  the  coal  and 
iron  property  as  well  as  for  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this,  did  the  property  of  the  coal  and  iron 
company  go  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Beading  Bailroad  Company  as  a  part  of  the  assets  of  the  latter  com- 
pany ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  was  separate.  We  have  reorganized  it,  and 
I  wonld  like  to  explain  abont  that  reorganization.  We  reorganized  this 
business  in  this  way,  by  separating  and  having  an  independent  board 
of  officers  in  the  coal  and  iron  company ;  not  because  we  had  any  sort 
of  donbt  of  our  right  to  have  the  same  men  n^pre^senting  the  coal  and 
iron  company  and  the  railroad  company  if  we  chose  to  make  it  so, 
but  the  coal  business  has  grown  to  such  large  proportions,  and  the  carry- 
ing of  coal  is  such  a  large  proportion  of  onr  businesH,  it  was  thought 
we  could  manage  these  mines  more  economically  and  judiciously  if  we 
should  elect  a  ^ard  that  was  better  acquainte<l  with  the  coal  trade  and 
with  mining  than  an  ordinary  railroad  board ;  and,  as  I  stated  before 
in  the  early  part  of  my  examination,  Mr.  Keim,  who  came  from  Schuyl- 
kill County,  where  he  received  his  knowledge  and  ability  to  judge  of 
that  kind  of  business  was,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  owners  of  the 
property  made  its  president.  Then  be  selected  most  of  the  board  of 
directors,  men  whom  he  thought  would  be  most  valuable  to  him,  as 
being  w^ell  advised  in  the  matter  of  the  coal  trade.  So,  I  say,  this  organi- 
zation this  year  has  been  made  with  a  view  of  developing  the  coal  lands 
more  economically  and  more  judiciously  in  every  way  than  because  we 
had  any  idea  that  we  could  not  hold  these  offices  if  we  wante<l  to. 

Mr.  Chipman.  That  is,  the  personnel  of  the  management  of  the  two 
companies  is  different  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  president  of  the  railroad  company  and  Mr.  Keim  is  presi- 
dent of  the  coal  and  iron  com|Kiny.  You  happen  to  be  the  only  director 
appointed  in  the  iron  and  coal  company! — A.  Yes,  they  put  me  in. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  that,  they  are  a  distinct  corporation! — A. 
Entirely. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  from  the  coal  and 'iron  company! — A.  Certainly,  we 
buy  from  the  coal  and  iron  company. 

Q.  Do  you  bay  to  ship  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  we  buy  from  them  our  supply 
of  coal.    They  do  their  own  business  and  have  their  own  organization. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  the  two  corporations  legally  are  distinct  but 
substantially  are  one  de  facto  ;  the  railroad  company  owns  the  coal  com- 
pany, and  in  selecting  new  officers  you  simply,  as  a  railroad  company, 
are  placing  in  charge  of  the  coal  company  men  as  your  employes,  as 
your  agents. — A.  We  turnecl  over  the  property  to  Mr.  Keim,  and  the 
effort  on  his  part  in  the  organization  of  such  a  board  is  that  they  should 
work  the  coal  company  to  the  best  advantage. 

Q,  Did  Mr.  Eeim  select  the  directors!— A.  He  did. 

Q«  How  !  I  mean  legally.  I  supposed  when  directors  of  a  corporation 
were  selected  it  was  done  by  vote  of  the  stockholders.  — A.  It  was,  bat 
wo  gave  him  proxy  for  the  stock. 

Q.  What  was  the  relation  of  Mr.  Eeim  to  the  railroad  company! — A. 
Nothing. 

4^  Is  he  paid  hy  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company  ! — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  he  paid  by  the  iron  company  f — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not 
think  his  salary  has  been  fixed. 

Q.  Then  he  actaally,  in  this  case,  is  the  authorized  agent  of  the  Bead- 
ing Railroad  Ck)mpany  f — A.  No,  sir;  he  is  simply  president  of  the  coal 
and  iron  company. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Who  appointed  the  directors,  or  rather  who  elected  the  directors  f — 
A.  I  held  a  proxy  for  every  share  of  the  stock  of  the  Beading  Bailroad 
at  the  last  election  on  the  9th  of  January,  and  I  voted  these  proxies  my- 
self and  made  up  my  own  board  to  represent  it.  I  got  every  shareholder 
of  the  Blading  Bailroad;  and  so  when  Mr.  Keim  was  elected  president 
he  made  up  bis  board  in  the  same  manner  as  I  did  myself. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  what  has  been  the  business  of  the  Beading  Bailroad 
Company  since  this  strike  commenced  as  compared  with  what  it  was 
before  the  strike ;  say,  compared  for  one  month  since  the  strike  with  the 
one  before.  What  has  been  the  falling  off! — A.  It  has  been  very  large, 
and  I  could  not  give  it  to  yon. 

Q.  The  committee  will  thank  yon  to  give  it  to  us. — A.  If  you  will  al- 
low roe  time.  You  may  ask  for  anything;  we  will  give  you  any  statis- 
tics and  papers  from  the  office,  or  I  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
coming  and  examining  any  papers  you  desire. 

By  Mr.  Anderson: 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  data  which  Mr.  Corbin  is  desired  to  fur- 
nish, I  would  like  to  know  what  the  number  of  the  stockholders  is  in 
the  Beading  Bailroad  Company.— A.  The  stock  now  is  held  in  the  name 
of  what  was  known  as  the  committee  of  reconstruction  trustees,  and 
there  has  been  appointed  a  trust,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Morgan,  Pier- 
pont,  John  Wanamaker,  Welsh,  and  myself.  I  could  not  give  you  the 
actual  owners,  as  the  stock  is  distributed  very  largely  now.  I  should 
say  there  might  be  from  three  to  five  thousand. 

Q.  How  many  individuals  own  the  majority  of  that  stock  ! — A.  It 
would  take  a  great  many  to  make  a  majority.  I  say  there  is  very  little 
of  it,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  now  held  in  large  lots. 

Q.  Some  parties  must  have  a  control  of  the  majority  of  the  stock  ? — 
A.  No,  there  is  no  syndicate  or  any  ring  that  has  got  any  control  of  the 
Beading.  It  is  widely  distributed,  and  of,  say,  perhaps  800,000  shares, 
I  do  not  believe  there  are  100,000  of  these  800,000  shares  that  are  held 
in  considerable  blocks ;  the  balance  is  divided  into  25,  50,  and  200  and 
300  shares. 

Q.  How  did  the  stock  become  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  f — A. 
Under  the  plan  of  reorganization. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  us  that  plan  f — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  I  will  get  you  a 
printed  copy  of  it. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Ton  said  awhile  ago  that  the  freights  on  the  Beading  Railroad 
Company  have  fallen  oil*  very  largely  since  the  strike,  and  of  course  the 
profits  of  the  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  have  also  fallen  off  much 
more? — A.  I  might  correct  you  by  saying  that  there  has  not  been  any 
falling  off,  but  the  losses  have  been  very  heavy. 

Q.  The  losses  have  been  large  f — A.  The  losses  have  been  large  and 
the  profits  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  That  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue.  Now,  these  losses  have  been  very 
severe,  and  it  is  charged  that  probably  there  is  some  pooling  or  sharing 
of  the  losses  or  profits  by  the  different  railroad  compam^^  ^Avdi^Xi^j^ 
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miuing  companies.  Does  the  Beading  Goal  and  Iron  Company  or  the 
lieadiug  Kailroad  Company  get  any  share  or  pooling  for  the  losses 
which  these  two  companies  have  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  strike, 
either  from  the  Pennsylvania  system,  the  Lackawanna  syi^m,  or  any 
other  system  f— A.  There  is  no  such  thing  known.  I  wish  some  of 
these  fellows  had  to  make  up  my  losses,  but  they  do  not.  You  mean 
as  to  whether  there  is  any  pooling  ? 

Q.  Or  any  agreement  in  regard  to  pooling? — A.  There  is  no  agree- 
ment ;  no  understanding ;  no  nothing. 

Q.  So  yon  get  none  of  the  benefit  from  the  rise  in  price  of  coal  in 
consequence  of  these  strikes  or  lockouts  f — A.  On  what  little  we  pro- 
duce we  of  course  do. 

Q.  I  mean  do  any  of  the  railroad  companies  or  coal  companies  share 
the  profits  with  you  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  price? — A.  No,  sir; 
they  do  not.    There  is  nothing  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Stone.  1  desire  to  know  before  we  adjourn  for  dinner  whether 
you  have  any  further  matter  which  you  would  wish  to  lay  before  the 
committee? 

The  Witness.  I  have  prepared  some  things. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  anything,  or  any  further  papers  which 
you  desire  to  present,  we  will  take  them. 

The  Witness.  I  forgot  to  give  you  this  one. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Have  you  the  letters  and  telegrams  to  which  these  are 
in  answer? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Both  sides  of  the  correspondence  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

,  Exhibit  18, 

[T.  V.  Powderlv,  of  PennsylvMiia,  chairman ;  John  W.  Hayes,  of  New  Jersey,  secretary;  William 
n.  Hailey,  of  Ohio;  Thomas  B.  Barry,  of  MiohiKao;  Albert  A.  Carltou,  of  MaHsachuaetts ;  Thomas 
B.  MoGuire,  of  New  York ;  Ira  B.  Aylsworth,  of  Maryland.  Office  of  General  Executive  Board,  or- 
der of  Knights  of  Labor  of  America.] 

Philadelphia,  FtbriMry  7, 1888. 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  kindly  say  whether  or  not  you  will  meet  a  committee  of  the 
general  executive  board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and 
if  possible  settling  the  tronblo  at  present  existing  between  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  Company  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com> 
pany  and  their  employ &. 

I  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

John  W.  Hayes, 
Secretary  General  Executive  Board, 
Austin  Corbin,  Esq., 

President  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Bailroad  Campanyj  Philadelphia^  Pa, 


Exhibit  19. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company, 

Qeneral  Office,  227  South  Fourth  Street, 

Philadelphiaj  February  9,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  7th  instant  was  not  handed  to  me  nutil  half  past  10 
this  morning.  In  reply  I  beg  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  trouble  existing  between  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  ^ilroad  Company  and  its  employes,  and,  couseqnently, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  made  the  snbject  of  investigation  and  discussion. 

You  speak  also  of  the  troubles  between  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  und 
Iron  Company  and  its  employes.  In  relation  to  such  matters  you  should  properly 
address  Mr.  Keim,  the  president  of  that  company,  but  to  save  yon  the  trouble  of 
writing  another  letter,  1  have  handed  him  your  commnnication  to  me,  with  a  request 
that  he  respond  to  it. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Austin  Corbin, 

PreHdent 
Mr.  John  W.  Hatbs. 
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[Cr€Wgd  deB.  Eeiin,  Stephen  A.  Caldwoll,  AnHtin  Corbin,  rec4)iver8  of  the  PbiliulelphU  aud  Rftftding 

Coal  and  Iron  Company.    General  office,  227  South  Fonrth  street.] 

Philadelphia,  February  9,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:  The  prottiduntof  the  Philadelphia  aud  Reading  RaiU-oad  Company  has 
handed  me  your  letter  to  him  of  the  7th  instant,  with  the  request  that  I  reply  to  that 
portion  of  it  relating  to  the  troubles  existing  between  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  the  miners.  I  assume  that  you  are  familiar  with  the 
contract  made  between  this  company. and  its  miners  last  September.  In  violation  of 
its  terms,  nearly  all  of  theemploj^s  of  the  company  left  its  service  on  the  1st  day  of 
Jiinnary  last,  and  a  large  number  have  not  returned.  There  are  at  present  working 
for  the  company  at  the  mines  about  three  thousand  men,  and  there  would  be  a  much 
larger  number  at  work  if  the  men  were  left  to  exercise  their  own  Judgment,  and  were  ^ 
not  deterred  by  threats  of  personal  violence. 

We  are  willing  to  discuss  the  question  of  wages  with  any  persons  representing  the 
men  actually  in  the  service  of  the  company.  As  we  have  state<l  heretofore,  if  the  men 
had  continued  at  work  under  that  contract  after  the  Ist  day  of  January,  and  had, 
Sit  any  time  thereafter,  desired  a  conference  in  relation  to  the  matter  of  wages,  the 
officers  of  the  company  would  have  met  them,  or  their  representatives,  on  that  sub- 
ject. If  and  when  the  miners  return  to  work  a  conference  upon  the  question  of  wages 
should  be  desired  on  their  part,  we  shall  be  ready  to  confer  with  them,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  no  basis  different  from  the  one  already  in  existence  will  be  estab- 
lished that  will  require  this  company  to  pay  more  for  labor  for  the  same  class  of  work 
than  is  paid  by  its  competitors, 
xoors,  truly, 

Georgr  deB.  Krim, 

President, 

Mr.  John  W.  Hates, 

Philadelphia, 

« 

Id  connection  with  this  matter  I  think  I  ought  to aay  to  the  committee 
that  I  suppose  when  you  are  entirely  through  with  the  examination  of 
everybody  whom  you  may  choose  to  examine,  you  will  get  a  better  idea 
probably  of  this  whole  business  and  get  a  better  idea  of  these  men  and 
the  relations  between  the  miners  and  the  opevators  if  you  were  to  go  to 
the  mines  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  We  propose  to  go  there. 
.  The  Witness.  I  was  going  to  say  that,  if  you  will  allow  me  and  j^ou 
would  not  consider  it  going  out  of  the  way,  I  would  like  to  have  you  do 
me  the  favor  of  allowing  me  to  give  you  a  special  train  to  go  up  there, 
aud  send  with  3'ou  the  superintendent  and  general  manager,  so  that 
you  may  go  to  the  mines  just  as  you  may  desire.  It  would  not  give  us 
any  trouble  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  go  by  the 
regular  train  and  pay  our  own  fare.  I  do  not  want  to  be  under  any 
obligations  to  the  company  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Corbin.  Tou  will  excuse  me  for  explaining,  but  it  is  difficult  and 
not  very  comfortable  to  go  on  these  regular  trains  on  these  lateral  lines 
running  where  these  miues  are.  I  did  not  do  it  because  I  wanted  you 
to  re|)ort  in  my  favor  or  against  me,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  conven- 
ience to  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  has  furnished  us  with  enough  money  to 
pay  our  own  fare,  and  I  presume  that  would  be  the  best. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course  I  do  not  impute  any  motive  to  Mr.  Corbin 
other  than  a  desire  for  our  comfort,  but  in  this  matter  I  think  it  would 
be  more  advisable  that  we  should  go  on  the  regular  train  aud  pay  our 
own  fare. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ? 

The  Witness.  I  am  going  to  give  you  this  as  general  information : 

For  a  proper  consideration  of  the  strike  upon  the  Philadelphia  and 
Beading  Bailroad,  as  well  as  of  the  strike  of  the  miners  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  it  is  uec^&^at^  Wi'dXiXXi)^ 
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relations  of  tbe  two  companies  should  be  fully  understood.  In  connec- 
tion with  a  statement  in  resi>ect  to  these  matters  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  some  other  facts  which  are  pertinent  to  the  consideration  of  these 
questions. 

(1)  Anthracite  coal  is  not  protected  by  any  tariff  duty.  Tbe  importa- 
tion of  anthracite  coal  is  free  at  all  points  on  oiir  sea-board,  and  the  an- 
thracite-producing coal  companies  are  compelled  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  foreign  anthracite  coal-producing  regions.  The  duty  upon  coal 
is  upon  bituminous  coal,  and  not  nponr  the  anthracite  coal  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  anthracite  coal  region  of  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

(2)  Anthracite  coal  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  raw  product,  but  it  is 
not  strictly  so  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term.  In  this  connection  I 
submit  a  statement  of  the  o{)ei*ations  of  the  company,  prepare<l  by  the 
general  manager,  which  I  believe  fully  and  accurately  presents  the  facts 
in  regard  to  this  matter : 

The  OHtate  of  tbe  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  co,nBi8t8of  a  large 
body  ol  lands  Bituated  io  tbe  couutiesof  Dauphin,  Sohny  Ikill,  aucl  Northumberland,  and 
oompriHes  165, 189  acres,  of  which  94,393 acres  are  coal-Iaudti,  and  on  which  are  situatod 
65  collieries,  exclnsive  of  small  operations.  Tbe  conipauy  employs  to  operate  these 
collieries  19,150  perscms.  Its  mining  operations  are  now  mainly  conducted  in  the  Sba- 
mokin,  Mahauoy,  a^d  Shenandoah  coal  basins.  (The  basins  of  coal  in  the  southern  or 
lower  portion  of  the  Schuylkill  coal-field,  being  generally  very  deep,  are  not  now  so 
available  for  development.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  develop  and  operate  the 
southern  and  deeper  portions  of  the  coal-field,  the  bottom  of  the  basins  which  are 
from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  below  the  surface,  in  competition  with  the  coal  basins  now 
being  mined  as  above  stat-ed.) 

The  process  of  mining  and  preparing;  anthracite  coal  for  market  does  not  consist  in 
merely  mining  the  coal  and  dnmping  it  as  a  raw  proiluct  into  the  cars.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  properly  to  be  regarded  as  partaking  of  the  character  of  a  manufactured 
product.  The  main  bulk  of  the  coal  which  is  now^  being  mined  is  reached  by  means  of 
shafts  or  slopes,  which  are  sunk  to  or  towards  the  bottom  of  the  basins  wherein  the 
veins  of  coal  are  situated,  and  the  driving  from  the  said  shafts  or  slopes,  at  varions 
distances,  gangways  along  the  veins  at  different  levels,  so  as  to  permit  the  mining  of 
the  coal  from  the  veins.  This  operation  is  conducted  by  skilled  miners,  who  are  re- 
quired to  have  years  of  experience  in  the  miues  to  qualify  them  for  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  The  mining  of  coal  in  the  an thracit<>.  coal  region  is,  in  very  many  lo- 
calities, attended  with  great  danger,  owing  to  the  presence  in  the  veins  of  noxious  and 
intlammable  gases,  and  the  proper  protection  of  tbe  men  employed  in  the  minces  as  well 
as  of  the  mines  themselves  requires,  under  the  provisions  of  the  mining  laws  of  this 
State,  that  the  mines  be  timbered  and  supported  throughout,  and  that  extensive  and 
costly  machinery  be  provided  by  which  cniTents  of  fresh  air  can  bo  carried  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  workings.  In  order  to  guard  against  the  the  flooding  of  the 
mines,  extensive  machinery  is  required  to  be  erected  to  pump  the  water  out  of  the 
mines;  while  for  the  purpose  of  hoistiug  the  coal  from  these  great  depths  powerful 
machinery  is  also  required.  These  provisions  are  all  necessary  to  enable  the  coal  to 
be  minedand  brought  to  the  surface;  but  when  it  reaches  the  surface,  which  it  does, 
generally,  in  large  masses,  mingled  with  dirt,  refuse,  stone,  and  coal  of  inferior  qual- 
ities, it  has  to  be  prepared  for  tlie  market.  This  involves  the  erection  of  coal  break- 
ers, which  are  lar^e  timber  and  iron  structures,  generally  from  75  to  90  feet  in  height 
by  from  40  to  150  ieet  in  width  and  depth,  in  which  are  placed  the  machinery  for  the 
breaking  and  preparing  of  the  coal.  After  the  coal  is  dumped  at  the  top  of  the 
breaker,  a  certain  portion,  known  as  lump  and  steam-boat  sizes,  is  picked  out  by  hand 
and  thrown  into  large  chutes  prepared  to  receive  the  same,  while  the  balance  of  the 
co.ll,  constituting  probably  85  per  cent,  thereof,  is  passed  into  rolls  which  are  arranged 
to  break  and  cruHh  the  coal  into  various  sizes.  From  these  rolls  the  coal,  after  being 
crushed,  passes  into  large  screens,  where  the  dirt  and  refuse  is  sifted  therefrom,  and 
through  the  various  sizes  of  the  meshes  of  the  screens  the  coal  is  passed  into  chntes 
prepared  for  the  same  ;  aud  as  it  passes  into  these  chutes  it  i8  picked  over  by  hand  by 
l)oys  who  are  employed  for  that  purpose,  aud  the  slate  aud  refuse  coal  are  thrown 
aside.  Very  many  of  the  plants  which  are  required  to  prepare  anthracite  coal  for 
market  are  very  expensive,  many  of  the  largest  breakers  cos  ting  as  much  as  |60,000 
to  $75,000  each,  while  as  much  as  $535,000  has  been  spent  on  the  improvements  and 
eciuipments  of  a  single  colliery.  An  ordinary  colliery  producing  200,000  tons  per  year 
will  cost  about  $225,000,  and  requires  the  employment  of  about  625  persons  to  mine 
and  prepare  the  coal  for  shipment. 
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From  this  statemeut  ii  will  be  seen  that  antbracite  coal,  as  prepared  for  market, 
differs  entirely  from  other  coal  fuels.  This  process  of  preparing  coal  for  use,  aud  the 
separation  into  sizes  for  the  various  domestic  uses  to  which  anthracite  coal  is  applied, 
does  not  prevail  in  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal.  The  latter  coal  is  dumped  at  once 
intcf  a  common  receptacle  for  all  the  coal,  from  which  it  is  loaded  directly  into  the 
cars  for  shipment  to  market.  It  requires  but  a  comparatively  inexpensive  plant,  and 
no  machinery  is  required  for  crushing  ai\d  separating  the  coal. 

This  procesB  of  preparing  anthracite  coal  lor  market  is  thus  necessarily  a  very  ex- 
pensive one,  and  the  plant  required  for  the  mining  and  preparing  of  such  coal  is  fully 
as  great,  as  to  cost  and  complexity,  if  not  greater  than  that  attending  the  creation 
and  operation  of  ordinarjr  manufacturing  business.  This  special  preparation  (and 
its  attendant  expense)  which  is  necessary  to  pnt  anthracite  coal  in  condition  for  use 
is  very  seldom  apprehended,  and  it  is  treated  in  common  discussion  as  if  it  were 
merely  a  raw  product  drawn  from  the  mines  and  dnmped  into  the  cars  for  shipment 
without  intermediate  preparation.  This  preparation,  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  its  use  as  fuel,  in  addition  to  its  expense,  is  also  attended  with  great  loss.  Fully  33 
per  cent,  of  the  product  mined  and  paid  for  in  the  mines  mnst  be  dnmped  as  waste 
material  into  the  coal  heaps  at  the  breaker,  being  ansalable  and  not  capable  of  bein^ 
utilized  in  any  way.  ' 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  mining  coal  of  late  years,  growing  out  of 
the  fact  that  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago  coal  was  generally  mined  from  points  at  or 
near  the  surface,  and  from  coal  basins  which  were  readily  reached  and  opened  at 
small  expense,  while  by  the  exhaustion  of  these  readily  available  coals  the  operations 
at  present  have  now  generally  to  be  conducted  at  much  greater  depths  ;  and  the  in- 
crease of  cost  would  nave  been  still  more  augmented  over  what  it  nas  been  in  past 
years  were  it  not  that  by  the  introduction  of  modern  mining  appliances  and  the 
adoption  of  methods  for  the  more  rapid  handling  of  the  product  mined,  and  its  more 
careful  preparation  in  the  breakers,  these  disadvantages  have  been  in  part  overcome. 

The  operations  of  mining  coal  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany are  as  economically  and  well-conducted  as  they  are  in  any  portion  of  the  an- 
thracite coal-field,  having  due  consideration  to  the  character  and  size  of  the  veins 
of  coal. 

The  average  prices  received  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany from  iSbl  to  1886  were,  from  the  official  reports  of  the  company,  as  follows : 

1881 tl.91 

1882 1.875 

1883 1.884 

1884 1.811 

1885 1.652 

1886 L537 

1887 L849 

which  gave  us  for  our  coal  per  ton  only  about  23  cents,  which  Js  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  what  is  actually  paid  as  rovalty  on  lands  mined  by  operators  on  leased  lands. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  the  market  requires  about  3,500,000  tons  of 
coal  as  against  about  2,500,000  tons  of  coal  per  month  during  the  prior  six  months, 
and  if  the  collieries  were  opened  and  operated  with  a  capacity  simply  to  produce  the 
product  required  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  they  would  be  unable  through- 
out the  remaining  six  months  of  the  year  to  produce  by  about  6,000,000  of  tons  the 
amount  necessarv  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  market.  The  creation  of  a  colliery 
capacity  to  supply  the  market  durini^  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  necessarily  re- 
sults in  the  creation  of  a  plant  which,  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  if 
worked  to  its  full  capacity,  would  result  in  a  prodnction  of  6,000^000  of  tons  more 
than  the  market  would  require  during  that  period.  These  factors  in  the  supplying  of 
anthracite  coal  for  the  market  are  ones  which  are  not  created,  nor  do  they  result  Aroin 
any  regulations  made  by  the  coal  producers,  but  they  are  factors  which  inhere  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  trade  itself,  which  has  a  demand  during  the  last  six  months  of  the 
year  which  it  does  not  have  and  can  not  have  (frou>  the  very  nature  of  the  product  to 
be  supplied)  during  the  first  six  months. 

Prior  to  the  incorporation  of  the  large  coal  companies  and  the  concentration  of  min- 
ing into  the  hands  of  large  producers  the  coal  business,  during  a  portion  of  the  first 
six  months  of  each  year,  was  almost  entirely  suspended  by  the  producers,  aud  the 
miners,  during  such  months,  were  without  the  opportunity  of  working  or  the  means 
of  procuring  a  livelihood  in  the  operation  of  the  mines,  and  this  season  of  the  year 
was  employed  by  the  operators  in  extending  the  works  and  bringing  them  up'to  a 
capacity  to  enable  them  to  supply  the  coal  duriug  the  latter  months  of  the  year.  In 
this  way  an  overproduction  and  the  sending  of  coal  in  advance  of  the  ability  of  the 
marl^et  to  take  it  or  the  companies  to  transport  it  was  avoided.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Philadadelphia  aud  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  as  well  reg;ard\\\^ 
its  own  interest  as  the  interest  of  those  who  labor  for  it,  to  make  tViQ  i^xvoOi  ol  ^t^^ 
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daction  as  constant  throaghout  tlit)  year  as  the  deniantl  of  the  market  wonld  permit, 
and  to  give  to  its  labor  (MiipIoyiiiLMit  dnring  the  winter  months  and  early  spring 
mouths,  as  well  as  througtioiit  the  busier  |>ortions  of  the  year,  and  it  has,  so  far  as 
the  circumstances  of  trade  would  permit,  always  endeavored  so  to  do.  The  effects  of 
overproduction  beyond  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  market  would  be,  ftrst, 
that  the  storage  depots  at  the  termiuals  of  the  railroads  would  become  stocked  with 
coal ;  next,  the  coal  in  the  cars  would  remain  unloaded,  and  the  breakers,-  which  can 
be  operated  but  for  a  day  or  two  without  cars,  would  then  become  filleil  with  coal,  the 
results  of  which  would  be  that  the  laborers  engaged  in  tbe  transportation  of  coal  over 
the  road,  the  railroad  e4|uipment  of  the  company,  the  breakers  of  the  coal  and  iron 
company,  and  the  mines  themselves  wonld  be  compelled  to  suspend  all  operations 
nntii  the  oversupply  could  in  some  way  be  disposed  of.  This  is  not  theory,  but  has 
actually  repeatedly  occurred  whenever  there  has  been  any  overproduction.  Tbe  re- 
sults of  such  a  conrse  of  management  of  the  coal  buHiness  have  been,  first,  (hat  the 
companies  have  been  compelled  to  transport  the  ooal  at  un remunerative  rat.es  ;  sec- 
ond, that  the  coal,  which  has  been  mined  at  great  expense,  has  be«'n  sold  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  mining  theoame ;  third,  that  the  labor  employe<l  in  the  mining  of  ooal  has 
been  oompellec^ not  only  to  suffer  the  loss  of  earnings  from  being  employed  with  less 
regularity,  but  at  wages  less  remunerative. 

(3)  Something  has  been  said  before  your  committee  in  regard  to  the 
restriction  of  production  ou  behalf  of  the  coal  companies.  Since  I  have 
been  president  of  the  Phihulelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany (January  1, 1887 — though  I  was  elected  a  few  months  prior  to  that 
date)  no  restriction  whatever  of  any  kind  or  description  has  been  at- 
tempted by  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  or 
the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bailroad  Company  in  the  ontput  of  an- 
thracite coal,  bnt  the  market  was  snpplied  with  all  the  coal  it  possibly 
could  take  and  the  year  shows  that  the  output  of  anthracite  coal  was 
the  largest  in  its  history,  being  more  than  34,000,000  tons.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  misapprehension  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  gen- 
erally understood  why  during  certain  portions  of  the  year  the  output  is 
necessarily  larger  than  during  the  remainder  of  the  year;  and  why,  in 
the  same  year,  work  can  be  maintained  for  more  days  in  some  months 
than  can  be  maintained  in  others.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  mined  in  Pennsylvania  is  sent  to  points  without  the  State. 
Many  millions  of  tons  (about  four  millions  annually)  are  sent  we^t  from 
Buitalo.  From  the  close  of  navigation  on  the  lakes  until  its  opening  in 
thv'.  spring  there  can  be  no  coal  shi|)ped  to  northwestern  or  western 
points.  For  the  same  reason,  by  the  cutting  ofi'of  w^ater  communication, 
New  England's  snpply  of  coal  is  largely  decreased.  The  customs  of  the 
trade,  since  coal  began  to  be  mined  and  when  the  production  was  8hip|)ed 
by  canal,  have  led  to  the  supply  of  coal  being  put  in  by  consumers  during 
the  latter  portions  of  the  year  for  winter  use.  Therefore  the  force  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  coal  required  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year 
has  always  enabled  it  to  produce  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  ability  of 
the  market  to  take  during  the  earlier  six  months  of  the  year.  The  fa^ts 
which  I  now  state  in  regard  to  this  matter  are,  I  believe,  beyond  con- 
troversy, and  when  properly  understood  fully  explain  this  matter,  which 
has  been  greatly  misapprehended. 

(4)  The  policy  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  many  years  was  to 
grant  to  its  railroad  and  canal  companies  the  right  to  own  coal  lands 
and  to  mine  coal  therefrom.  This  from  the  earliest  times  continued  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  StJite  until  the  year  1874,  when  by  the  provisions 
of  the  new  constitution  a  different  rule  was  established.  For  the  future 
such  union  of  interests  was  prohibited.  Prior  to  the  year  1870  the  rail- 
road companies  that  possessed  the  right  of  mining  coal  as  well  as  of 
transporting  it  were  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company ;  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Bailroad  Conipany ;  the  Pennsyl- 
van/a  Coal  Cowpauy }  and  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company. 
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The  Lehigb  Valley  Railroad  Compaoy,  thoagh  uot  origiually  so  niitbor- 
izedy  acquired  the  same  right  to  be  both  a  miner  and  shipper  of  coal. 
About  the  year  1870  some  of  the  other  railroad  companies,  possessing 
miuiug  rights,  commenced  to  extend  their  railroads  into  Schuylkill 
County,  and  threatened  to  absorb  the  coal  lands  of  the  region  through 
which  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Kailroiul  passed,  and  the  coal 
which  was  distributed  by  that  road  to  the  markets  tributary  to  it.  By 
this  means  it  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  its  coal  tonnage,  an<l  the 
question  was  presented  to  it  whether  it  was  better  to  create  a  corpora- 
tion which  could  hold  these  lands  tributary  to  the  Reading  Railroad 
and  its  system  and  the  markets  which  they  had  always  supplied,  or 
whether  the  other  transporting  companies  of  the  State  should  be  per- 
mitted to  absorb  these  coal  lands,  and  so  divert  their  traffic  from  the 
Beading  system.  This  state  of  affairs,  which  was  not  brought  about  by 
the  Reading  Company,  but  which  would  have  tended  to  sacrifice  all  the 
capital  invested  in  it  and  to  deprive  the  rail^^oad  of  the  means  of  sus- 
taining it«elf,  led  to  the  incorporation  of  a  coal  cohipany  in  1871,  which 
became,  prior  to  1874,  the  owner  of  about  1(K),(K>0  acres  of  coal  lands, 
being  those  principally  in  the  Schuylkill  and  Mahanoy  regions,  which 
are  tributary  to  and  whose  product  had  always  been  shipped  over  the 
Beading  Railroad.  The  dates  of  the  acts  of  incorporation  under  which 
the  companies  are  incorporated  are  as  follows : 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading'  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  under  the 
act  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  approved  on  the 
4th  day  of  April,  1^^.  The  said  act  of  incorporation,  and  the  several  supplements 
thereto,  vested  in  said  company  corporate  rights,  which  constitute,  as  between  the 
said  company  and  the  State,  an  irrepealablc  contract,  which  has  not  been,  and  could 
nut  be,  affected  or  impaired  by  subsequeut  legislatiou,  or  by  the  adoption,  iu  1^73,  of 
the  provisions  of  the  new  constitntion  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  and  the  said 
company  is  entitled  to  exercise  all  the  corporate  powers  vested  in  it,  iiiiaitected  and 
nniuipaired  by  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  was  incorporated,  under  the 
name  of  the  Laurel  Run  Improvement  Company,  on  the  IStfa  day  or  May,  1871.  By  a 
decree  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  city  and  coanty  of  Philadelphia,  the  name 
oC  the  said  company  was  changed  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany :  by  the  said  act  it  was  authorized  to  have  perpetual  succession,  and  all  the 
powers,  privileges,  franchises,  immunities  of  a  corporation.  By  the  said  act  the  said 
corporation  was  to  have  power  to  mine,  purchase,  sell,  and  transport  coal,  and  to  mine 
and  manufacture  iron ;  and  for  these  purposes  the  company  might  acquire,  from  time  to 
time,  by  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise,  such  lands  as  they  might  deem  expedient,  and 
might  constmct  all  necessary  buildings  and  fix tu res  necessary  for  the  basiness  of 
mining  and  preparing  coal  for  market,  mining  and  manufacturing  iron,  and  the  ac- 
commodation oi  all  persons  engaged  in  the  said  business;  and  it  was  further  pro- 
vided in  and  by  the  said  act,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  president  and  directors 
of  the  said  companv  to  subscribe  for  and  purchase  the  stock  of  any  other  incorpo- 
rated company  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  any  railroador  mining  company 
existing  nnder  the  laws  of  this  State  to  subscribe  for  or  purchase  the  stock  of  any 
company  thereby  incorporated.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  a 
cortM)ration  incorporated  nnder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  pursuance 
of  the  powers  vested  in  it,  in  and  by  the  said  act  of  IHth  of  May,  1871,  and  the  au- 
thority vested  in  it  in  and  by  its  charter  of  incorporation  and  the  several  supple- 
ments thereto,  became,  on  and  before  the  Istday  of  January,  lti72,  the  owner  ot  all 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  which 
stock,  with  its  increased  stock,  is  now  represented  by  160,000  shares,  upon  which 
bad  been  paid  $50  per  share,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of  $H,000,000. 
The  said  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany vested  in  the  said  company  corporate  rights  which  constitute,  as  between  the 
said  company  and  the  State,  an  irrepealable  contract  which  has  not  been,  and  could 
not  be,  affected  or  impaired  by  subnequcnt  legislation,  or  by  the  adoption,  in  1873,  of 
the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  am  inform'ed  that  it  is  a  fiict,  though  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  it,  that  prior  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  the  coal  business  iu  the  regiou  v^Vi^mii  o^v 
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atioQS  are  now  conducted  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Eeadiug  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  wsi8  bo  precarious  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  operators  were 
able  during  any  extended  period  of  time  to  accumulate  anything  out  of 
the  business,  but  that  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  general 
and  constant  failures  among  the  operators  were  the  rule,  which  were 
very  frequently  attended  by  great  losses  to  the  miners,  by  reason  of  the 
non-payment  of  their  wages.  Besides,  at  that  time,  in  that  portion  of ^ 
the  coal  region,  company  stores  and  individual  storey  were  maintained 
at  nearly  all  the  collieries,  and  were  regarded  as  veiy  oppressive  tothe^ 
miners.  Since  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
began  operations  in  that  region  every  man  who  worked  for  it  ha«  re- 
ceived his  wages  in  ca«h — the  money  that  the  men  earn  is  paid  directly 
to  them,  no  deductions  are  made  therefrom  for  any  pur[K)se  throughout 
that  portion  of  the  territory  operated  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company ;  store  orders  and  other  like  means  of  payment 
of  the  men  have  been  entirely  abolished  so  far  as  our  company  is  con- 
cerned. 1  may  say  that  no  set  of  men  ever  had  or  could  have  fairer 
treatment  than  that  which  is  accorded  to  our  miners  by  our  general 
superintendent,  Mr.  S.  B.  Whiting.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent  capacity 
and  extended  experience,  a  just  and  upright  man,  and  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  consider  his  dealings  with  the  men  under  his  employ  1  am 
sure  that  they  could  not  apply  to  a  man  more  desirous  of  doing  them 
justice  on  any  and  every  occasion ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  truth 
be  told  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  company 
has  been  conducted  with  the  men,  that  they  will,  as  they  should,  give 
him  the  credit  of  treating  them,  on  all  occasions,  with  courtesy  and  fair- 
ness. 

Mr.  Stone.  With  reference  to  the  price  of  anthracite,  is  it  not  affected 
by  the  price  of  bituminous  coal  f 

The  Witness.  Most  people  would  say  yes,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  We 
have  a  demand  for  anthracite  coal  as  anthracite,  and  like  a  certain  qual- 
ity of  goods,  people  will  have  it  if  they  have  to  pay  high  for  it.  Mr.  Wil- 
len  thought  that  nine-tenths  of  the  anthracite  was  used  for  domestic^ 
purposes,  but  I  do  not  think  to  so  large  an  extent  it  is. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  If  this  restriction  continues  they  will  have  to  resort  to  bituminous 
coalf — A.  I  do  not  think  it  will  continue.  I  want  to  say  to  the  com- 
mittee that  there  never  was  a  time  when  our  miners  could  have  made 
as  much  as  in  the  month  of  January.  No  miner  who  digs  a  ton  out  of 
the  ground  would  have  been  paid  as  much  in  the  month  of  January  as 
our  miners  would  if  they  had  remained  at  work. 

Q.  Can  not  the  railroad  pay  them  the  8  per  cent,  and  resume  workf — 
A.  No,  because  we  pay  them  just  that  much  additional  to  the  increased 
price.  As  I  said,  when  the  coal  sells  for  a  higher  price  they  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  it.  The  Wyoming  Valley  pay  their  men  so  much  a  wagon 
and  they  load  so  much  a  day.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  them 
whether  coal  sells  at  $3  a  ton  or  $5  a  ton,  the  men  get  the  same  wages. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  wagon-load  ! — ^A.  I  mean  by  a  wagon- 
load,  a  car-load  that  is  used  in  the  mine.  These  men  are  paid  by  the' 
quantity,  audi  say  they  get  so  much  for  a  wagon-load  of  coal  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  as  I  understand  it.  They  mine  a  certain  quantity  of 
coal  and  they  get  no  benefit  of  any  advance  in  the  price  of  coal.  Now, 
our  men  have  all  the  benefit  that  the  company  has  of  an  extra  advance 
in  the  price  of  coal ;  that  is,  when  our  coal  passes  the  $2.50  basis  we  give 
one-third  of  the  profit  to  the  miners.    Now,  if  the  coal  and  iron  corn* 
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pany  were  to  iucrease  this  payment  beyond  our  basis,  it  would  be  prac- 
tically  8  per  cent,  beyond  what  is  paid  by  other  companies  who  have 
fixed  payment  in  wages,  and  we  wonld  be  paying  as  much  as  they  do 
and  paying  8  per  cent,  advance  on  the  wages  and  one-third  of  the  profit; 
so  we  could  not  afford  to  mine  the  coal  if  we  have  to  pay  so  much  addi- 
tional for  it.    We  can  not  compete  with  anybody. 

NoWt  I  want  to  call  your  attention  in  this  connection  before  I  leave 
the  subject  to  the  fact  that  notwithstauding  the  price  of  coal  during  1887, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  did  not  charge  our  company  more 
than  otiier  people  that  based  upon  our  system  of  wages  and  expenses, 
this  company  only  realized  23  cents  a  ton  net  money  for  the  coal  it  took 
out  of  the  ground.  There  is  no  coal  owner  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
to  day  I  believe  that  will  let  you  mine  his  coal  for  25  cents  royalty.  As 
far  as  I  know  everything  was  managed  as  economically  during  1887  as 
could  be.  We  considered  Mr.  Whiting  one  of  the  best  men  for  mining 
coal  in  this  country.  He  is  a  man  who  can  get  proper  work  done  for 
proper  pay.  We  have  done  our  best  in  1887  and  all  we  have  got  is  23 
cents  a  ton.  Now,  do  you  regard  us  in  a  condition  to  pay  that  8  per 
cent. ;  if  we  did  we  should  not  have  anything. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  lease  out  your  mines  what  is  the  royalty  that 
you  get ! 

The  Witness.  I  say  we  only  got  23  cents.  We  would  not  lease  for 
that  price.  We  have  not  got  a  fair  price  for  our  coal.  Our  earnings 
have  gone  to  labor  and  muscle. 

Q.  You  have  got  about  one-sixth  the  capacity  of  your  mines  operat- 
ing now ;  about  what  is  the  company  getting  per  ton  for  the  coal  it  is 
mining  at  present,  say  in  January  ! — A.  Mr.  Whiting  will  give  you  that 
information.  There  is  one  thing  more,  but  I  could  come  again  after 
dinner. 

Q.  We  will  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  after  dinner. 

Mr.  Parker.  There  is  one  question  I  wish  to  ask  you,  and  it  is  this : 
Does  the  railroad  company  itself,  except  as  a  stockholder  of  the  coal 
and  iron  company,  own  mining  land  f — A.  No,  sir ;  it  does  not. 

Q.  Does  it  operate  or  lease  mining  lands  ! — A.  It  does  not. 

Q.  Then  the  roailroad  company  has  nothing  to  do  with  coal  except 
as  a  common  carrier? — A.  Nothing  else,  sir. 

I  wish  to  put  in  a  statement  which  I  addressed  to  the  miners,  as  part 
of  the  history  of  the  nartning  strike.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  date 
to  it,  but  I  think  it  was  sent  out  on  the  30th  of  December,  1887.  I  ad- 
dressed a  circular  to  the  miners;  I  do  not  know  that  you  want  me  to 
read  it,  as  it  is  a  little  long.  It  was  distributed  to  them  on  the  31st  of 
December.  It  is  a  letter  which  I  wrote  and  which  was  sent  out  by  the 
general  manager.  We  talked  it  over  a  good  deal,  and  the  letter  was 
sent  from  here  to  Mr.  Whiting.  That  is  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of  labor  at  the  mines.  It  was  following  out  the  lines  of  this 
statement,  and  if  the  committee  will  allow  me  I  would  like  to  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  Bead  it^  then,  sir. 

A  tiatemeHt  hy  ikeprtiident  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  to 

its  miners  in  the  Schuylkill  region. 

To  the  employ^  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company : 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  officers  of  the  Pliiladelphia  aud  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  to  meet  yoa  face  to  face  and  give  yon  their  views  in  regard  to  the  present 
situation,  and  without  a  statoment  from  the  company  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
yoa  may  be  prejudiced  against  it,  even  if  the  attitude  of  the  company  is  not  misrepre- 
Bented.    We  want  you  to  understand  the  company^s  position.    On  tUQ  Ht^tt  ^^di^  Cil 
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September  last  a  committee  representing  you  made  a  remiest  for  an  increase  of  wages. 
At  that  time  the  company  was  paying  its  miners  more  than  any  othep  company  paid 
its  miners  in  the  anthracite  coal  trade^  taking  into  account  the  ve^  lar^e  proportion 
of  their  percentage  over  the  2.50  basis  that  you  received  from  the  Reading  as  against 
the  smaller  percentage  received  by  miners  from  other  companies. 

It  did  not  seem  possible  for  us  to  accede  to  the  demand  for  the  reason  expressed^ 
that  yonr  wages  were  then  higher  than  those  paid  by  other  producers  of  coal,  ana 
you  understand  the  laws  of  trade  well  enough  to  see  that  if  your  neighbor  buys  his 
goods  for  90  cents,  while  yours  cost  yon  $1,  he  can  do  his  business  and  sell  his  goods 
at  a  small  profit,  against  a  sale  of  yours  at  a  loss,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  he  will  drive  you  out  of  the  business.  What  is  true  in  a  small  trade  is  true  in 
a  large  one,  and  if  this  company  should  undertake  to  pay  more  for  its  labor  in  the 
mines  and  elsewhere  than  other  companies  pay  for  their  labbr,  the  result  would  be 
that  in  time,  under  such  a  policy,  it  would  be  bankrupt,  would  be  obliged  to  close 
its  collieries,  and  that  yon,  instead  of  receiving  an  advance  in  wages,  would  receive 
none  at  all. 

You  are  just  as  much  interested  in  keepiug  open  and  in  full  operation  the  Reading 
collieries  as  the  company  is.  Notwithstanding  this,  appreciating  thoroughly  the  im- 
portance of  having  all  our  miners  friendly  to  us,  and  have  them  believe  that  we  are 
at  all  times  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  treat  them  generously,  we  conceded  your 
demand  in  so  far  as  tfiis,  that  we  would  increase  the  basis  for  four  months,  with  an 
agreement  that  if  there  was  no  change  in  the  mean  time  on  the  part  of  other  opera- 
tors, and  increase  of  wages  by  them,  you  would  return  to  the  old  basis. 

The  new  management  of  the  Readipg  has  been  in  control  of  its  business  for  a  littlQ 
more  than  one  year.  I  ask  you  to  look  over  i^e  matter  of  wages  during  the  past  ten 
years,  and  see  if  you  have  ever  had  work  more  steadily,  and  at  better  averse  paying 
prices,  than  yon  have  had  during  the  last  twelve  months.  This  company  has  made 
ffreat  efforts  to  maintain  good  prices  for  coal,  which  means  to  yon,  certainly,  under 
the  old  basis,  good  wages  for  your  work,  because  after  coal  reaches  $2.50  at  Schn^l- 
kill  Haven  you  receive,  under  that  old  basis,  I  per  cent,  advance  in  your  wages  with 
every  3  cents  advance  in  the  price  of  coal,  and  if  good  prices  for  coal  can  be  main- 
tained under  that  old  basis,  you  will  always  be  in  receipt  of  good  wages.  It  will  be 
impossible  for  this  company  to  pay  more  for  its  labor  than  other  companies  do,  but 
this  company  will  never  pay  less  than  other  companies  pay. 

What  you  all  want,  as  I  believe,  is  to  have  steady  employment  at  fair  wages.  A 
strike  in  our  mines  would  simply  mean  an  increase  of  the  price  of  coal  at  other  mines, 
large  profits  to  the  other  companies  and  their  miners,  a  great  loss  to  the  Reading 
Company,  and  a  comparatively  greater  loss  to  you.  This  is  the  argument  we  have  to 
make  to  you  on  general  principles.     Is  it  not  a  fair  and  just  one? 

But  there  is  still  another  side  to  this  case  which  wo  wish  to  present  to  you.  That 
contract  made  in  September  was  a  very  fair  one.  I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  it.  Here 
it  iBi 

'*^he  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are  to  raise  the  present 
Bohedule  of  basis  price  for  wages  and  contracts  8  per  cent,  from  September  1, 1887, 
for  four  months,  or  until  January  1,  1886.  If  a  settlement  is  made  with  the  other 
coal  companies  (Lehigh)  before  that  time  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  is  to  adopt  whatever  advance  in  basis  rates  is  agreed  upon  t)y  all  the 
other  companies,  or  in  case  no  agreement  is  reached  by  January  1,  or  the  non-return 
to  work  at  former  rates,  then  and  in  that  case  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  are  to  return  to  the  payment  of  the  |2.50  basis  schedule  of  prices  as 
paid  up  to  September  1,  1887." 

It  was  signed  by  our  superintendent,  Mr.  Whiting,  and  by  your  representatives.  It 
is  plain  in  its  terms.  We  have  kept  it  in  cood  faith  and  treated  you  honestly^  pay- 
ing yon  every  cent  that  you  were  entitled  to  have  under  it,  and  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  very  lar^e  sums  of  money,  and  now,  on  the  Slst  day  of  December,  by 
this  agreement  so  plainly  expressed,  the  advance  which  we  agreed  to  give  ceases,  and 
you,  under  your  part  of  the  agreement  bound  yourselves  to  continue  on  the  old  basis, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  gives  you  considerably  more  money  for  your  labor,  in  case  of 
good  prices  for  coal,  than  is  realized  by  miners  in  other  localities. 

Let  me  present  the  case  in  this  li^ht.  Suppose  that  on  the  first  day  of  last  Octo- 
ber we  hs^  found  that  we  were  paying  more  tnan  we  ought  to  pay  (as  we  really  did) ; 
that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  any  change  in  the  situation,  we  had  said  to  you, 
''notwithstanding  our  agreement  we  have  made  with  you,  we  can  not  afford  to,  and, 
therefore,  will  not,  pay  the  increase  of  wages."  Suppose,  I  say,  we  had  violated,  in 
that  open  way,  the  plain  contract  honestly  made  with  you,  what  would  you  have  said 
of  the  Reading  Company  f  I  do  not  ask  you  to  express  it ;  but  think  it  over.  The 
contract,  as  1  say,  was  a  fair  one,  and  made  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  what 
its  contents  were  by  both  parties.  We  have  fulfilled  our  portion  to  the  letter.  In* 
deed  I  would  not  remain  a  moment  at  the  head  of  the  Readinc^  Companies,  and  aee  a 
oontraot  with  our  miQerSf  as  fairly  made  as  that  was,  violated. 
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I  believe  that  when  you  uudemtand  the  situation  as  explained  to  you  in  this  paper, 
your  answer  will  be  to  any  man  who  SLskn  you,  that  there  is  our  contract  which  we  have 
made  with  the  Reading ;  the  company  has  performed  its  part  of  it  &ithfully,  and 
now  we,  as  honest  men,  are  going  to  perform  our  part  of  it.  I  believe  you  are.  I 
certainly  hope  you  are,  because  we  can  not  increase  the  wages  in  our  mines  unless 
other  producers  increase  theirs,  and  a  stoppage  of  work  in  our  mines  means  a  great 
loss  to  this  company  and  to  you.  I  believe  you  ^vill  appreciate  thoroughly  the  fact 
that  we  can  not  pay  wages  in  excess  of  others.  If  you  do,  then  remain  at  work  un- 
der the  basis,  with  a  pledge  from  us  that  whenever  there  is  any  increase  in  any  other 
region  you  shall  always  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

Wo  do  not  want  you  to  abandon  the  work,  which  means  a  long  period  of  losses  to 
OS  and  to  you,  without  thoroughly  understanding  the  situation,  and  I  believe  we 
shall  certainly  lose  nothing,  if  wo  gain  nothing,  by  presenting  to  you  in  this  plain 
way  our  views  of  the  case,  and  ask  you  to  consider  the  points  we  make  before  yon 
take  a  position  antagonistic  to  your  own  interests  as  well  as  to  ours,  for  when  the 
Reading  suffers  a  loss  by  the  closing  of  its  mines  for  any  reason  you  necessarily  suffer 
also.  I  repeat  that  I  believe  you  will  make  good  your  part  of  the  contract  until, 
under  some  new  condition  of  things,  there  is  reason  why  it  should  be  changed.  Neither 
you  nor  we  can  afford  to  violate  a  contract  fairly  made  between  us. 

Austin  Corbin, 

President. 

Now,  gentlea^en,  this  is  a  copy  of  the  contract,  the  only  contract  they 
made  (referring  to  the  one  in  the  statement). 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  have  this 
appear  in  the  record  exactly  as  it  appears  in  the  circular. 

The  Chairman.  1  think  it  is  proper  to  do  so.  No  doubt  the  other 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Anderson.  1  think  it  should  appear  on  the  record  and  precisely 
as  it  is  here  (referring  to  some  pencil  alterations  in  the  circular). 

Mr.  Parker.  I  think  as  that  is  an  independent  document  you  could 
leave  that  as  it  is.    I  think  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  papers  in  which  alterations 
were  made! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  correction  in  the  letter  of  Gren- 
eral  Manager  McLeod  to  Whiting.  There  was  a  letter  prepared  here 
by  the  receivers  and  submitted  to  me  in  New  York.  1  discovered  the 
error  yesterday  afternoon,  and  I  wish  to  correct  it  and  put  it  as  it  should 
be.  There  was  a  circular  .prepared  to  be  sent  out  on  the  22d  of  Decem- 
ber. They  made  application  to  know  from  us  what  we  were  going  to 
do  on  the  1st  of  January.  Several  times  they  asked  us,  and  of  course 
we  were  not  prepared  to  say  what  we  could  do  on  the  1st  of  January, 
and  our  answer  always  was  that  we  expected  the  men  to  go  to  work  and 
continue  working  on  the  1st  of  January.  That  was  the  answer  they 
generally  receiv^,  and  that  has  been  our  reply  ever  since  we  have^been 
discussing  the  matter.  And  just  about  that  time  Mr.  Davis,  represent- 
ing a  committee,  wrote  to  Mr.  Whiting,  or  at  all  events  the  question  was 
brought  up}  and  Mr.  Davis  was  sent  here  to  the  receivers  to  know  what 
we  had  to  6ay  in  regard  to  giving  any  advance  in  wages  after  the  Ist 
of  January. 

A  circular  was  prepared  here  in  Philadelphia  and  sent  to  them  by 
Mr.  Keim  and  Mr.  Caldwell.  I  happened  to  be  in  New  York  at  the 
time,  and  they  submitted  it  to  me  by  wire.  In  the  mean  time  I  left  the 
memorandum  here  for  copies  of  the  letters  to  be  inserted  at  the  proper 
place.  They  copied  the  letter  that  was  sent  from  here.  The  matter 
was  submitted  to  me  by  wire  in  New  York,  and  1  wrote  another  letter 
intended  to  be  exactly  like  the  one  sent  from  here,  with  the  luldition  of 
several  words  which  I  will  read  if  Mr.  Whiting  will  get  the  telegram  I 
sent  him.  My  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Whiting,  who  was  ordered  not  to 
oae  the  letter  which  went  from  here,  but  in  drawing  upl\i\]&\^U/^Y  *\\>nr^& 
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not  mad6  exactly  like  the  other  one,  and  this  was  the  letter  used  by  Mr. 
Whiting  in  conveying  to  the  men  the  views  of  the  management  as  to 
what  it  should  do  after  tho  1st  of  Janaary.  This  was  sent  oat  as  in- 
formation by  the  company  as  to  what  their  position  was  in  reference  to 
the  work  after  the  1st  of  Janaary : 

The  Philadelfhia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company, 

«  PkUadelphiaf  December  22,  1887. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Whitino, 

General  Manager ^  Pottsvillej  Pa, : 

Dear  Sir  :  By  directioa  of  the  receiver  I  am  authorized  to  address  yoa  as  follows : 
In  September  last  the  receiver  made  with  the  men  the  following  contract: 
The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are  to  raise  the  present 
schedale  of  basis  prices  for  wages  and  contracts  •">  per  cent.,  from  September  1,  1887,  ^ 
for  fonr  months  or  nntil  January  1, 1888.    If  a  settlement  is  made  with  the  other  com- ' 
panics  before  that  time  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  is  to 
adopt  whatever  advance  in  basis  rates  is  agreed  npon  by  all  the  other  companies ;  as 
in  case  no  agreementis  reached  by  January  1,  as  the  men  return  to  work  at  the  for- 
mer rates,  then  and  in  that  case  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
Sany  are  to  return  to  the  p:kyment  of  the  |2.50  basis  schedule  of  prices  as  paid  up  to 
eptember  1, 1887.  * 

You  are  authorized  to  say  to  the  men  as  follows :  That  we  have  lived  up  to  our  part 
of  the  contract  rigidly,  and  now  we  expect  the  men  to  perforin  their  part  by  contin- 
uing to  work  after  Jan  nary  1  on  the  old  basis,  unless  the  Lehigh  Valley  miners  should 
return  before  that  time  at  an  increased  schedule  of -wages.  That  is  what  the  men 
agreed  to,  and  we  expect  them  to  perform  their  part  of  the  agreement  as  honestly  as 
we  have  ours.  At  the  same  time  say  to  them  that  we  will  pay  at  all  times  as  high 
wages  as  other  coal  companies,  and  have  always  been,  and  are  now,  in  fayor  of  pay- 
ing good  wages  to  our  miners,  believing  that  we  can  always- get  from  the  public,  and 
that  .the  public  are  always  ready  to  pay,  fair  prices  for  coal  rather  than  that  the  miner 
should  be  underpaid. 

Yours,  truly,  ' 

A.  A.  McLeod, 
General  Manager. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  Davis  ! 

The  WiTNBSS.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Amalgamated  Union.  I  do 
not  remember  the  name,  but  he  was  representing  the  miners  at  that 
time. 

Q.  He  was  the  same  witness  who  testified  in  Washington  f  »A.  The 
same  one,  I  have  no  doubt.  That  is  tbe  letter  which  was  nsed  by  Mr. 
Whiting  in  conveying  the  information,  and  not  the  copy  of  the  letter 
he  had  received  beforehand  from  Philadelphia,  and  he  was  directed  to 
substitute  this,  which  was  substantially  the  same  thing,  except  in  a  few 
words : 

We  have  been  ready  at  all  times  to  take  up  the  question  of  wages  after  the  men 
returned  to  work.  We  have  declined,  and  do  decline,  and  shall  decline,  to  disease  the 
question  of  wnges  with  them  while  they  arc  out  on  a  strike. 

Q.  But  if  they  go  to  work  ? — A.  We  have  said  to  them,  and  I  am  ready 
to  say  it  again,  that  which  was  said  to  these  men  in  the  beginning  of 
this  controversy,  "You  go  to  work  and  then  we  will  confer  with  any  rep- 
resentative of  your  men  that  are  at  work  and  are  not  out  on  a  strike. 
We  will  confer  with  you  and  agree  to  give  you  as  much  as  anybody 

fives  you.''  I  am  prepared  to  say  to-day  that  if  the  miners  of  the  Schuyl- 
ill  Valley  should  desire  to  adopt  a  basis  of  any  other  coal-producing 
company,  I  do  not  mean  private  collieries,  hut  great  coal  companies,  in 
competition  with  us,  I  am  prepared  to  say  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Keim  that 
the  coal  and  iron  company  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  authorize  Mr, 
Whiting  to  make  the  basis  to  correspond  with  the  basis  of  any  other 
coal-mining  company  in  this  country.  We  can  not  pay  higher ;  it  is  out 
of  tbe  qaeation^  because  we  can  not  sell  coal  in  the  competitive  market| 
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and  the  only  places  we  could  sell  it  woald  be  where  there  is  no  competi 
tion  along  the  line  of  the  road,  and  if  we  undertake  to  charge  consu- 
mers along  the  line  of  the  road  more  than  other  people  it  would  simply 
drive  them  off  our  road.  My  own  opinion  is^  and  I  think  I  understand 
the  situation  very  well,  that  these  miners  would  never  have  gone  out 
^except  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  railroad  strike.  They  have 
been  acting  together  all  the  time.  They  have  said  that  there  was  to 
be  no  settlement  of  this  thing  until  the  railroad  strike  was  sealed.  We 
find  that  these  collieries  that  gave  an  advance  to  the  miners  of  8  per 
cent,  that  they  would  not  allow  the  men  to  go  back  because  that  coal 
which  was  hauled  over  the  Beading  Railroad  was  boycotted  coal.  Only 
for  the  last  two  or  three  days  have  they  allowed  these  men  to  work  in 
the  private  collieries,  notwithstanding  that  they  had  the  advance. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  the  company  get  laborers  in  place  of  the 
strikers! 

The  Witness.  They  are  nearly  all  citizens,  but  they  come  from  a 
dozen  different  States. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  them  any  increase  of  wages! — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  pay  them  the  same  wages  the  strikers  were  getting!— A. 
Yes,  sir.  We  have  simie  then  had  a  good  many  demands  for  work.  I 
have  a  half  a  bushel  of  letters  from  well-recommended  men  who  desire 
places.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  getting  these  men.  I  would  like 
to  ask  this  committee  to  summons  some  of  the  police  and  question  them, 
for  instance,  Captain  Christian,  head  of  the  police,  and  ask  him  what 
has  been  done  in  the  mine.  They  have  had  able-bodied  men  6  feet  tall 
and  weighing  180  pounds  with  clubs  in  their  hands  pounding  small 
boys  who  work  on  the  breakers  trying  to  earn  a  living  for  themselves 
and  their  mothers.  They  have  pounded  them  in  the  street  and  as- 
saulted them,  and  we  have  had  to  protect  our  labor  there  from  that 
sort  of  attack. 

Mr.  Parker.  At  what  point  was  this  ! 

The  Witness.  Along  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Mr.  Whiting  will 
tell  you  stories  that  will  make  your  heart  bleed.  People  who  are  anx- 
ious to  work,  and  anxious  to  obtain  bread  and  meat,  are  not  allowed  to 
woBk  because  the  men  are  out  on  the  strike.  They  have  been  assaulted 
by  men  who  are  largely  non-residents,  mostly  Poles,  Huns,  and  others. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  should  charge  it  upon  one  nationality  more  than 
another. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Please  tell  the  committee  what  was  the  impulse  that  brought  so 
many  Italians,  Huns,  and  Poles  into  the  anthracite  region! — ^A.  Gen- 
erally to  mine  coal. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  particular  influence  brought  them  ! — A. 
No:  except  a  desire  to  ^am  money. 

Q.  You  think  they  came  spontaneously  ! — A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it^ 
sir. 

Q.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  mining  company  or  the  railroad  com- 
pany had  something  to  do  with  inducing  them  to  come! — A.  Not  espe- 
cially. The  great  bulk  of  people  trying  to  work  there  are  citizens  and 
such  men  as  who  are  brought  up  in  the  territory  there.  As  1  have 
stated  here  to-day,  I  do  not  object  to  labor  organizations.  It  is  not  my 
business, and  men  can  belong  to  a  labor  orgaiwaatiou  that  he  may  choose, 
just  as  he  can  belong  to  the  church,  or  vote  for  the  Republican  party, 
or  vote  for  the  Democratic  party.  That  is  none  of  my  business.  If  he 
wante  to  belong  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  or  the  ADia\g2bTSi^\j^  ^j^^e/^Ydr 
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tioD,  or  any  other  association,  he  has  the  right  to  do  it.  I  am  willing 
to  employ  any  man  who  <]oes  his  duty  by  this  road.  But  I  say  it  has 
got  to  a  pretty  fine  pa^s  when  men  who  are  trying  to  earn  a  living  and 
make  something  to  save  themselves  from  starvation  shoald  not  be 
allowed*  to  work  for  a  fair  price  and  should  be  assaulted  by  able-bodied 
men  following  them  around.  There  are  some  fellows  in  that  valley  to- 
day, who  are  decent,  respectable  men,  who  would  not  be  allowed  to  work 
because  ttiey  do  not  belong  to  the  Knights  of  Labor.  I  do  not  speak 
this  in  any  offensive  way  in  regard  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  or  labor 
organizations,  but  it  is  a  great  pity  that  they  do  not  conduct  themselves 
as  fairly  and  reasonably  in  this  organization  as  in  >thers.  I  think  my- 
self it  would  be  better  if  the  organizations  were  good  organizations,  such 
as  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  We  have  never  had  any 
trouble  with  the  Locomotive  Brotherhood  and  never  expect  to,  because, 
as  I  said  this  morning,  their  contracts  are  good.  I  say  that  'labor  or- 
ganizations have  no  right  to  drive  out  non-union  labor  working  in  my 
mines  or  on  my  roads,  any  more  than  you  or  I  by  forming  a  capitalized 
company  to  drive  out  those  gentlemen  who  use  private  capital  because 
they  do  not  belong  to  our  company. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  whether  the  foreigners  or  Americans  take  a  lead  iu 
these  labor  organizations  and  in  getting  up  these  strikes,  as  you  speak 
of  them. — A.  I  should  not  like  to  say  that.  Mr.  Whiting  can  tell 
you  better.  Now,  in  speaking  of  this  business,  it  is  not  that  I  have  any 
feeling  in  regard  to  labor  organizations,  either  of  these  poor  men  or 
parties  who  are  well  to  do.  Mr.  Whiting  has  figures  to  show  what  they 
earn.  They  are  very*  glad  to  work  for  us,  and  I  undertake  to  say  to-day 
that  were  it  not  for  the  resistance  of  the  strikers,  I  could  fill  their  places 
in  ten  days  with  respectable  people  \idio  would  be  very  glad  to  work  for 
the  money  they  get.  In  the  past  they  have  got  a  large  proportion  of 
the  increase  of  price,  and  at  the  $2.50  basis  there  is  no  money  in  it  for 
us  after  they  get  their  share  of  it.  I  want  people  to  understand  that 
I  have  no  objection  to  labor  organizations,  and  if  they  do  not  choose  to 
work  for  us  and  do  not  like  their  wages,  they  have  a  right  to  go  out  in 
a  body ;  but  why  they  should  be  permitted  to  assault  these  men  who 
wish  to  work,  with  club  and  revolvers,  and  to  attack  them  with  alUsorts 
of  missiles,  to  say  nothing  about  small  pieces  of  brick — trying  to  drive 
these  men  off  from  work,  it  passes  my  comprehension. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you,  your  company  pays  a  minimum  rate  of  wages 
no  matter  at  what  price  coal  sells,  but  they  share  a  sliding  scale  of  profit 
if  the  coal  takes  a  rise! — A.  I  will  give  you  an  explanation  of  that  con- 
tract basis,  on  which  we  have  worked  for  ten  years,  and  we  have  had 
no  trouble.  The  basis  established  provided  that  for  every  3  cents  coal 
advanced  over  $2.50,  they  should  get  1  cent  for  wages.  If  it  declined 
below  $2.50,  they  submitted  to  the  same  reduction.  Thei-e  was  1  cent  de- 
ducted from  their  wages ;  but  in  very  few  instances  have  the  company 
ever  exacted  anything ;  when  coal  sold  for  less  than  the  $2.50  we  paid 
the  basis  wages.  Under  that  old  basis  we  could  do  it ;  but  we  should 
not  be  likely  to  do  that,  because  we  should  be  mining  coal  and  selling 
it  at  a  lower  price  than  it  cost ;  we  lose  money  when  we  get  below  the 
$2.50  basis. 

Q.  Then  youhavenoabsolutely  minimum  rate;  this  sliding  scale  refers 
to  loss  as  well  as  gain  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  kind  of  contract  which  they  have  in  the  Lackawanna 
region  f — A.  No ;  they  pay  a  certain  price  for  coal  there. 

Q.  How  about  the  Lehigh  system  ! — A.  They  have  a  basis  similar  to 
ours  and  based  upon  the  price  at  tide-water.    I  could  not  give  it  to  yoa 
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exactly,  bat  I  think  it  is  $5.  I  can  say  this,  however,  that  our  wages 
are  higher  under  oar  basis  and  miners  earn  more  money  than  ander  any 
other  basis  there  is,  and  I  shoald  be  very  glad  to  change  to-day  and  pay 
a  fixed  price,  as  paid  in  th6  Wyoming  Valley,  as  far  as  the  company  is 
concerned.  It  would  be  very  much  in  our  favor  to  do  that,  bat  as  we 
have  agreed  to  maintain  this  basis,  and  a  great  many  of  our  miners  who 
work  for  us,  or  rather  who  would  work  for  us  if  not  prevented  by  clubs, 
would  not  be  willing  to  change  our  present  basis,  because  they  are  bet- 
ter satisfied  with  it  than  any  other.  This  basis  is  a  basis  that  was 
agreed  upon  and  worked  under  for  about  twelve  years,  and  we  have 
never  hatl  or  heard  of  any  trouble  until  this  year,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  miners  would  have  gone  out  except  in  sapport  of  the  railroad.  The 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Bailroad  is  now  running  all  right.  If  you 
have  any  doul  t  of  it  you  can  ride  over  it  and  you  will  see  that  there 
is  no  railroad  running  more  smoothly  or  better  than  it  is.  I  would  not 
let  men  go  now  who  came  in  when  we  needed  them  and  took  places  of 
men  who  left  us.    I  would  not  let  men  of  that  kind  go  anyway. 

Q.  Tou  said  awhile  ago  that  the  railroad  company  and  the  mining 
company  were  very  anxious  for  the  men  to  return.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
that,  for  the  company  is  losing  heavily  as  well  a«  the  laborers ;  and  you 
also  said  that  if  your  miners  would  retarn  you  would  then  entertain  a 
proposition  for  an  adjustment  which  woald  be  satisfactory. — A.  I  said 
I  would  do  thifi:  If  they  will  return  I  will  meet  them  and  confer  with 
them.  The  matter  of  arbitration  is  out  of  the  question,  but  we  will  meet 
them  or  any  committee  representing  them. 

Q.  Do  you  require  them  to  begin  work  first  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  not 
take  up  any  negotiations  with  them  as  long  as  they  are  not  our  em- 
ploy6s.  They  are  not  all  in  favor  of  this  trouble  which  they  are  giving 
us.  As  I  told  you  this  morning,  there  never  has  been  a  time  in  the 
twelve  years  they  have  been  working  under  this  basis  when  the  miners 
could  have  earned  as  much  money  as  during  January,  and  more  money 
than  earned  by  miners  anywhere  else.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  railroad 
men,  and  they  only  went  out  for  the  reason  which  I  gave  you.  They 
go*;  the  miners'  organizations  to  say  that  the  miners  would  not  go  back 
until  the  railroad  men  went  back.  If  they  never  come  back  until  then, 
there  will  never  be  any  more  coal  mined  by  those  people  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill Valley.  I  do  not  propose  to  put  a  man  out  who  has  come  to  me 
and  proposed  to  work  and  who  performs  his  duty  properly.  I  have 
nothing  against  these  people,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  them,  but  they 
can  not  play  fast  and  loose  with  our  corporation.  They  can  not  say  that 
we  shall  not  deliver  goods  into  New  Jersey  or  Shenandoah  City  or  any 
where  else.    We  have  obligations  to  perform. 

Q.  The  resolution  under  which  we  are  acting  assumes  that  you  are 
not  doing  itf — A.  It  is  a  mistake.  If  you  can  find  any  man  that  says 
the  railroac^has  not  performed  its  duty  as  a  common  carrier,  I  would 
like  to  see  him.  There  is  no  railroad  in  this  country  which  is  perform- 
ing its  duty  any  more  promptly  than  we  are  doing  on  the  Beading  Bail- 
road. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Tour  company  is  not  delivering  the  same  amount  of  coal  at  Sew 
York  and  elsewhere  that  it  did  prior  to  the  strike  Y — A.  They  haven't 
had  the  coal. 

Q.  Your  company  owns  the  mining  company,  and  while  technically 
the  mining  company  has  the  stock,  yet  substantially  it  is  owned  by  the 
railroad  company,  and  it  is  the  same  thing  f — A.  Except  we  do  not  con- 
duct it  as  a  coal  company. 
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Q.  Here  is  X  Y  who  owns  a  railroad  company,  and  also,  through  one 
of  those  fictions  of  law  which  yon  call  a  corporatipD,  owns  a  mininjir 
company,  and  really  X  Y  owus  both  of  them*  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Beading  Bailroad  Company  hasr  not  delivered  the  amount  of  coal  which 
it  delivered  before  the  strike,  and  that  the  Beading  Company  is  really 
the  owner  of  the  mines  or  lessee,  and  that  when  it  fails  to  operate  these 
mhies,  so  far  as  the  producing  of  coal  is  concerned,  that  they  fail  to  re- 
ceive the  coal? — A.  There  is  no  doubt  they  fail  to  receive  the  coal  if 
they  fail  to  mine  it,  but  there  is  no  obligation  which  compels  us  to  mine 
a  pound  of  coal  we  do  not  want.  We  are  handling  to-day,  and  I  testify 
under  oath  that  this  company  to-day  is  performing  every  obligation 
put  upon  us  as  a  common  carrier.  The  reason  why  it  is  not  delivering 
coal,  it  is  a  private  commodity  which  we  work  through  the  coal  com- 
pany. We  can  close  the  collieries  whenever  we  wish  to ;  there  is  no 
obligation  on  us  to  run  them.  But  really  we  are  anxious  to  operate 
the  collieries  as  anybody  can  be,  and  I  tell  you  if  you  can  devise  means 
by  which  men  who  are  willing  to  work  at  the  prices  we  are  willing 
to  pay  can  go  there  without  danger  to  their  lives,  why  I  will  guar- 
antee to  give  you  all  the  coal  you  want  at  reasonable  prices  and  very 
quickly. 

Q.  No  one  takes  the  position  that  an  unlawful  act  as  murder  would 
be  a  lawful  act.  There  is  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to  why  so  large  a 
number  of  men,  20,000  miners,  having  their  families  depending  upon 

them — say  some  82,000  in  all A.  (Interrupting.)  That  is  not  true, 

sir. 

Q.  Well,  say  it  is  60,000 ;  why  should  60,000  people  go  upon  a  strike 
in  these  mines  ? — A.  Why  should  2,600  men  go  out  on  a  strike  who  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  our  management,  and  who  did  not  expect  to  get 
any  more  pay  for  their  services,  and  under  no  circumstances  were  they 
treated  otherwise  than  kindly  f 

Q.  Are  you  from  Now  England  I — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Yon  are  a  Yankee,  and  you  are  answering  a  question  by  asking 
one.  What  they  say  is,  that  you  failed  in  the  agreement  with  them.— 
A.  What  agreement  did  I  make  with  them  f 

Q.  I  think  that  the  statement  made  to  this  committee  was  substan- 
tially to  the  effect  that  there  was  an  agreement  between  the  railroad 
management  and  the  representatives  of  the  railroad  employes  that  any 
difficulties  which  arose  should  be  investigated  before  anyone  should  be 
discharged. — A.  They  know  very  well,  when  they  say  that,  that  that 
does  not  relate  to  an  absolute  refusal  to  handle  the  goods  of  this  com- 
pany. The  fact  is,  that  our  agreement  with  them  was  that  the  man 
who  made  a  mistake  in  any  of  the  positions  which  that  agreement 
covers ;  for  instance,  if  a  man  is  charged  with  being  drunk,  that  he 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  say  it  is  not  so,  that  somebody  had  mis- 
represented him;  or  if  he  butts  his  locomotive  into  another,  he  makes 
a  mistake  whereby  he  causes  injury  to  the  company,  and  he  is  dis- 
charged. Another  man  is  reported  off  duty  when  he  should  be  on  duty. 
But  no  sane  man,  I  believe,  will  undertake  to  say  that  that  agreement 
covers  the  point  that  when  we  agree  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Taylor  eighteen 
car- loads  of  flour,  coming  in  the  regular  way  over  our  road,  that  these 
men  may  refuse  to  deliver  it.  And  because  I  said,  '*  If  you  don't  want  to 
deliver  it,  get  off  your  locomotive  and  I  will  put  somebody  else  on  it; 
if  you  don't  want  to  move  that,  I  will  put  men  there  who  will ;"  and  be- 
cause I  did  that,  these  men  went  out. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  they  went  out  for  that?— A.  I  think  they  were 
ordered  out  by  Mr,  Sharkey  at  Port  Bichmond.    They. do  not  deny  it 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  few  of  the  stockholders  in  the  Beading  Railroad  Company, 
own  a  majority  of  the  stock;  in  other  words,  who  are  the  largest  stock- 
holders Y — A.  As  I  said  this  morning  when  that  same  question  was 
askedi  there  are  very  fe^  large  stockholders.  I  do  not  know  of  large 
ones. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  large  stockholder? — A.  I  am  a  pretty  good-sized  stock- 
holder, bat  not  enough  to  control  the  railroad,  or  anything  like  it,  nor 
have  I  any  company,  nor  is  there  any  company  or  combination  that 
controls  this  road,  but  there  are  four  trustees  elected  a  board  for  five 
yeais,  Pierpont,  Morgan,  Wanamaker,  Welsh,  and  myself. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  the  committee  how  much  stock 
you  own  in  the  Reading  Company  f — A,  I  think  that  is  hardly  a  proper 
questjpn  to  put  to  me,  and  it  is  a  personal  matter.  I  have  paid  for 
what  I  got  Uiere.  I  should  not  have  any  great  hesitation  to  telling  you 
personally,  but  I  do  not  care  to  have  it  spread  on  the  records  I  do  not 
know  that  it  will  make  an^  difiference  in  this  strike. 

Q.  I  thought  it  might  be  productive  to  some  aspects  of  the  case. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  coal  board:  to  what  do  you  refer  ! — A.  I  referred 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  company. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  fix  the  price  in  any  way  for  sales  of  coal  t — A,  No, 
sir*,  I  do  not  think  they  do.  That  is  fixed  by  the  general  coal  sales  agent, 
Mr.  Richards. 

Q.  \Vill  you  tell  us  how  that  is  reached  I — A  I  suppose  by  the  de- 
mand and  the  supply,  largely.    It  is  left  to  him. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  his  full  name  f — A*  Thomas  N.  Richards. 

Q.  Of  Philadelphia  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  charge  for  the  different  companies  ? — A.  No,  sir.  j  for  ours' 
only.  We  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  any  other  companies  in  any 
way  or  shape.  I  want  to  have  this  committee  to  understand  that  this 
talk  about  an  anthracite  board  of  trade  is  the  purest  romance  on  earth. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  have  never  exchanged  a  w  ord  with  other 
companies  about  the  price. 

Q.  The  prices  thatt  Mr.  Richards  fix  for  your  coal  are  substantially 
the  prices  at  which  other  coal  is  sold  in  competing  markets  ? — A.  Not 
that,  because  our  coal  is  difi'erent  from  other  coal.  All  coal  is  of  a  dif« 
ferent  character,  some  is  free  burning;  burns  more  freely  than  others. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  difference  in  New  York  between  the  Schuyl- 
kill Valley  coal  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  coal ! — A.  There  is  very  little 
when  you  come  to  get  at  the  various  sizes  and  kinds. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  approximation  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  material  diflerence  f — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is.  Of 
course  yon  can  not  sell  your  coal  for  more  than  other  people  sell  theirs. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  who  fixes  the  prices  for  the  other  companies  ? — 
A.  No,  sir,  I  can  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Richards  consults  with  the  man- 
agers of  other  mines  or  not  f — A.  I  do  not,  but  I  presume  he  does. 

Q.  Do  the  people  in  the  anthracite  coal  trade  meet  each  other? — A. 
We  hare  a  little  board  that  furnishes  statistics.  That  is  the  only  thing 
I  know  it  does. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  that  is. — A.  Mr.  Jones  is  called  a  sort  of  statistician 
for  all  these  companies,  and  it  is  reported  to  him  the  output,  so  we 
know  just  about  how  much  anthracite  coal  is  mined  a  year. 
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Mr.  Chipman.  Do  yoa  call  that  a  little  board  because  it  is  composed 
of  Jones  alone  ? 
The  Witness.  There  is  no  board  aboat  it  really. 

By  Mr.  Parker  :  . 

Q.  Is  not  he  a  statistician  of  all  the  companies  upon  whose  report 
the  prices  are  based  f — A.  No^  sir ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fixing 
of  the  prices. 

Q.  Now  I  wish  to  know  if  there  has  been  any  failure  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  carrier  of  interstate  commerce  by  your  company  since  it 
went  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers!^ A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  before,  while  yon  was  one  of  the  receivers  ?— A.  No, 
sir ;  and  I  think  I  know.    We  never  had  any  complaint. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  complaint  of  a  failure  to  perform  your  duties  as 
an  interstate  carrier! — A.  No.  sir.  I  do  not  know  a  single  instance 
where  we  have  not  fulfilled  our  cluties  as  a  common  carrier  very  promptly. 

Q.  You  understand  this  is  a  strike  between  the  railroad  company  and 
the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  employes,  and  the  Beading  Goal  and 
Iron  Company,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  now  a  contest  between  the 
managers  of  the  property  and  the  organization  authorities,  if  I  under- 
stand you  rightly  ? — ^A.  It  looks  very  much  like  that,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  understand  the  origin  of  the  strike  to  be  for  the  control 
and  management  of  the  business  by  members  of  organizations  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  us  tnrn  to  the  other  side  of  it.  About  how  much  anthracite 
coal  land  is  there  in  the  world  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q,  Well,  in  this  country ! — A.  I  presume  you  can  get  those  statis- 
tics. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  less  than  500  square  miles  t — A.  I  should  say  so,  but 
we  have  got  that  exactly  in  our  office.    I  think  I  can  furnish  you  that. 

Q.  Is  it  not  about  470?  We  will  call  it  less  than  500.  Now,  what 
proportion  of  this  property  does  this  company  own  in  the  Schuylkill 
Valley  ?•- A.  I  think  in  the  neighborhood  of  90,000  and  100,000  acres. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  possession  of  the  railroad  company  and  its  rights  by 
virtue  of  a  charter  from  the  public?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  hold  your  rights  in  the  coal  company  by  virtue  of  a  char- 
ter from  the  public  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  Now,  do  you  say  you  have  the  right,  in  view  of  the  public  inter- 
est, to  shut  up  that  mining  property  and  not  mine  at  all  if  you  see  fit? — 
A.  Well,  if  we  could  not  mine  without  men,  at  least  I  should  say  we 
should. 

Q.  That  is  answering  a  question,  but  not  the  question. — A.  I  must 
answer  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  Suppose  you  see  fit  arbitrarily  to  shut  up  that  coal  property  from 
the  country,  do  you  claim  you  have  a  legal  right  to  do  so? — A.  I  should 
like  to  consult  somebody  before  answering  that  question.  I  should  not 
like  to  say  in  regard  to  that.  If  there  is  any  doubt  I  should  like  to  be 
advised. 

Q.  The  whole  anthracite  deposit  is  largely  in  those  three  valleys,  is 
it  not  ? — A.  It  is  largely  so. 

Q.  And  it  is  controlled  and  distributed  by  corporate  companies  re- 
ceiving charters  from  the  public? — A.  Not  altogether. 

Q.  But  largely  ? — A.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  coal  territory  owned  by 
private  individuals  and  mined  by  them. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  that  the  owners  of  this  deposit  have  the  right  to 
open  any  mines  and  then  arbitrarily  to  shut  up  aud  stop  the  output  from 
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all  these  mines  ? — ^A.  As  I  said,  I  do  not  want  to  decide  that  matter.  I 
should  think  it  was  strange  if  they  didn't  want  to  work.  The  demand 
for  coal  is  large. 

Q.  But  if  some  mining  company  should  see  fit  to  seize  upon  by  pur- 
chase of  the  mines,  they  could  operate  and  control  them  and  keep  the 
world  shut  out  as  long  as  they  saw  fit! — A.  What  do  you  think  of  itf 

Q.  I  am  asking  questions,  not  answering  them. — A.  I  can  not  answer 
that  any  better  than  you  can.  I  do  not  want  to  give  a  legal  opinion  un- 
less I  am  paid  for  it.  I  am  here  to  testify  as  to  facts,  and  not  to  give 
opinions. 

Q.  1  am  seeking  to  get  the  basis  of  your  action ;  that  is  the  only  thing 
there  is  in  the  matter. — A.  My  theory  I  know  is  right. 

Q.  You  do  not  wish  to  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  they  have 
a  leg£ll  right  to  do  this  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  had  an  impression 
that  in  working  a  colliery  that  if  you  did  not  find  it  profitable  that  you 
could  stop  it.  But  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of  this  company  to  shut 
up  any  colliery.  It  seems  to  me  you  are  putting  me  in  a  false  position 
by  asking  me  questions  that  are  problematical. 

Mr.  Chipman.  You  must  recollect  you  have  given  /us  your  opinion 
very  freely  in  regard  to  the  impropriety  of  the  conduct  of  the  miners, 
and,  of  course,  w^  must  endeavor  to  get  an  opinion  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question. 

The  Witness.  You  may  consider  that  I  have  not  anything  to  say 
about  that.  As  to  whether  a  man  should  have  the  right  to  shut  up  his 
mine  or  not,  I  do  not  propose  to  decide  that. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  Will  you  answer  whether  you  claim  the  right  to  shut  up  property 
owned  by  the  Beading  Bailroad  f — A.  We  have  tried  to  keep  it  open. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  you  have  that  right  ? — A.  I  have  never  made  such 
a  claim. 

Q.  Is  that  all  your  answer? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  never  made  any 
claim  that  we  could  shut  it  up  or  not ;  we  have  always  tried  to  keep  it 
open. 

Q.  Did  you  claim  that  your  contention  with  the  coal  company  is  based 
upon  this  agreement  of  September! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  You  claim  that  in  a  portion  of  that  agreement  the  men  pledged 
themselves  if  the  other  strikes  were  not  disposed  of  in  some  way  that 
they  would  work  after  the  1st  of  January  upon  the  $2.50  basis  Y — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  have  refused  -to  do  that  and  have  been  requiring  that 
the  agreement  should  be  continued,  and  they  have  violated  this  agree- 
ment, whic^  was  put  in  writing  and  acceded  to! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I^ow,  do  you  know  that  they  claim  that  there  was  an  understand- 
ing with  the  officials  that  this  should  not  be  binding  upon  them  after 
the  Ist  of  January! — A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  that  for  business  reasons  that  was  not  put  in  it  by  the  offi- 
cials ! — A.  I  know  they  claim  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  ground  for  that  claim  !  I  wish  to  know,  as  far  as  you 
have  knowledge  ! — A.  As  far  as  my  own  knowledge,  there  is  no  truth 
in  it.  That  agreement  was  made  with  as  fair  understanding  in  relation 
to  it  as  any  agreement,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  we  had  not 
lived  up  to  it,  if  we  had  agreed  to  continue  on  the  8  per  cent,  basis  beyond 
that,  we  Should  not  have  been  able  to  have  lived  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Just  because  the  labor  organizations  on  the  other  side  are  not 
bound  to  do  anything  they  do  not  choose  to  do^  if  the  railroad  com- 
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pany  had  not  lived  up  to  it,  they  would  have  sent  us  out  of  town  with  a 
brass  band. 

Q.  The  witnesses  claim  that  this  is  a  lock-out  t — A.  Which^miners  f 

Q.  Both  are  miners  f — A.  I  should  like  to  ask  why  this  is  termed  a 
lock-out,  when  they  voluntarily  dropped  their  work  and  marched  out  T 

Q.  They  claim  it  is  a  lock-out,  as  far  as  the  railroad  is  concerned,  be- 
cause the  men  were  discharged  without  a  hearing? — ^A.  I  want  to  ask 
a  question.  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  any  man  who  undertakes  to  tell  me  that 
any  contract  was  intended  to  cover  a  hearing  in  reference  to  such  a 
matter  as  the  refusal  to  handle  the  flour  of  Mr.  Taylor  is  mistaken. 
There  is  no  such  contract. 

Q.  But  they  claimed  there  was  a  general  agreement  that  no  man 
should  be  discharged  until  they  had  a  hearing  granted  and  the  action 
considered  ? — A.  There  may  have  been  something  of  the  kind  with  the 
superintendent,  but  it  was  not  intended  to  cover  a  case  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Then  if  there  was  such  an  agreement  with  the  railroad  that  would 
relate  to  it  ? — A.  There  was  |io  agreement  covering  aoything  of  that 
kind  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  there  some  agreement  between  the  railroad  officials  and  the 
railroad  employes  that  they  should  have  a  hearing  before  being  dis- 
charged in  some  cases  t — ^A.  Mr.  Sweigard  will  tell  you  that  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  was  an  agreement  of  any  kind.  I  know  there  has 
never  been  an  agreement  made  with  this  road  which  permits  a  violation 
of  the  duties  of  a  common  carrier  in  the  transportation  of  goods  in  this 
State  and  in  other  States.  If  there  was  an  agreement  made  I  do  not 
think  it  will  ever  be  carried  out,  when  it  would  bedirectly  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  a  common  carrier  under  the  interstate  law.  If  men  can  reftise 
to  handle  goods  because  they  do  not  like  the  men  or  goods,  we  should 
be  in  a  bad  fix. 

Q.  Will  you  state  generally  what  violence  has  been  committed  t — A. 
There  has  not  been  as  much  violence  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
large  body  of  men  because  we  have  had  the  police.  Men  have  been  threat- 
ened with  death,  and  cars  cut  in  two ;  but  Mr.  Sweigard  will  give  you 
plenty  of  it. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  killing  of  engines  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  they 
have  done  that. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  loss  of  life! — A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  On  the  railroad  part  ?—  A.  I  believe  not.  On  thp  whole  we  have 
not  suffered  very  much.  We  took  very  vigorous  measures,  as  I  in- 
tended no  liien  should  interfere  with  the  men  we  employed  who  did  our 
work;  and  I  think  they  did  understand  that,  and  consequently  they  let 
them  alone. 

Q.  You  think  your  resolute  action  intimidated  men  from.committing 
outrages? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  some  violence  that  did  occur  in  the  mines  t — A. 
We  had  more  or  less  of  it  on  the  road.  Mr.  Sweigard  will  give  you  the 
particulars. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  this  point  at  which  it  occurred ;  that  was  in  the 
mines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  in  regard  to  the  men  pounding  the  children  ^  that  was  in 
the  mines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  that? — A.  I  only 
know  it  from  reports,  as  I  have  not  seen  anything  done  myself.  I  am 
told  that  and  I  know  it  from  information. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  the  men  were  who  committed  this  vio- 
lence?— A.  I  do  not,  but  I  intend  to  know  if  I  live  long  enough. 
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Q.  Were  tbey  nieu  baviug  families  dependiug  upon  tUem  and  suffer- 
iDg  from  starvation  f — A.  If  they  were,  they  were  people  who  volau- 
tarily  went  out. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  large  experience  in  the  enployment  of  men  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  find  it  impossible  for  one  individual,  or  a  minority,  in 
any  great  public  work  to  resist  the  action  of  a  majority  f — A.  We  have 
not  found  it  so  on  the  Beading  Bailroad.  The  men  are  disposed  to 
work.  •► 

Q.  As  a  rule,  does  not  the  majority  sometimes  resort  to  extreme 
measures  to  exercise  their  power  ! — A.  I  think  so.  I  attempted  to  put 
a  stop  to  it. 

Q.  Are  these  men  who  are  ignorant  and  who  think  they  are  fighting 
for  their  families  and  against  starvation,  are  they  to  be  so  much  blamed, 
thenf — A.  I  think,  sir,  that  if  you  could  devise  a  law  to  punish  the 
leaders  that  these  men  would  take  care  of  themselves.  I  think  they 
are  not  so  much  to  blame.  I  think  the  large  majority,  say  one-half  of 
the  miners  today  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley,  would  be  glad  to  go  to  work 
if  they  were  not  afraid  of  their  lives  and  for  their  families.  I  blatne 
the  leaders  who  are  all  the  time  stirring  these  people  up. 

Q.  Therefore,  these  people  who  committed  violence  are  really  more 
victimized  than  anybody  else? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  put  up  to 
it  by  men  who  are  behind  them.  The  men  who  stir  up  a  strike  do  not 
go  to  the  front.    They  stay  in  the  rear. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  legislation  which  we  can  recommend  which 
will  provide  against  such  a  case  of  things  in  which  interstate  com- 
merce is  interfered  with  by  these  outbreaks? — A.  I  can  not  I  think 
when  you  gentlemen  get  through  the  examination,  you  will  be  rather 
better  qualified  as  to  what  legislation  is  necessary  than  1  am. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  further  suggestions,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  state  them. — A.  I  do  not  think  I  can  give  you  anything  more.  I 
have  never  had  any  trouble  with  labor  before,  and  I  have  had  more  or 
less  to  do  with  labor.  I  thiuk  if  you  can  punish  the  men  who  stir  up 
strikes  you  will  do  more  good  to  the  people  whp  are  willing  to  work  at 
fair  wagei^  than  anything  else.^ 

Q.  The  coal  which  is  mined  by  the  coal  and  iron  company  and  by  the 
private  individuals  and  companies  and  shipped  over  your  road  is  in- 
tended when  mined  for  sale  all  over  the  country? — A.  Yes,  sir;  wher- 
ever we  can  get  the  best  price. 

Q.  Into  how  many  different  States  does  it  go? — A.  I  presume  the 
average  coal  goes  into  all  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  £i»nd  of  course 
very  largely  in  the  Western  States. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  that  handled  by  the  Reading  Bailroad  goes 
into  other  States  than  Pennsylvania  ? — A.  We  handle  all  of  it. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  it  goes  into  other  States  ? — A.  I  could  not 
give  yon  that. 

Q.  Is  it  a  very  small  proportion  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  should  say  a 
large  proportion  was  used,  say,  between  here  and  tide- water  and  between 
here  and  New  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York  State,  and  New  Eng- 
land. 

Q.  Is  a  great  proportioji  of  it  used  outside  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
yania? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  particular  puq)ose  or  market  is  it  intended  when  it  is 
mined  ? — A.'  Well,  we  seek  a  market  where  we  can  get  it.  We  mine  it 
for  the  market  and  we  take  it  where  we  can  find  the  best  market. 
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Q*  And  tht»  market,  ioclading  the  oatside  market,  is  what  indaces 
the  miniugf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  getting  into  this  contention  with  the  railroad  strikers  and 
the  other  strikers,  what  consideration  did  yon  give  to  those  outside  inter- 
ests? — A.  I  took  their  interests  into  account  when  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  we  should  say  we  coukl  control  that  property  better  for  our  own 
and  for  their  benefit.  I  think  the  people  would  be  more  benefited  by 
having  this  property  managed  by  the  owners  than  by  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  I  propose  to  operate  this  property  myself,  and  I  believe  I  could 
operate  it  better  than  the  Knights  of  Labor.  When  I  make  up  my  mind 
T  can  not,  I  am  going  out. 

Q.  What  freighting  does  this  road  do  besides  the  coal  freighting? — 
A.  It  is  very  large  of  all  classes  of  merchandise. 

Q.  To  what  point? — A.  Local  and  interstate. 

Q.  Consisting  in  general  terms  of  what? — A.  What  almost  every 
railroad  carries— grain,  pork,  beef,  dry  goods,  groceries,  and  miscella- 
neous articles  generally  transported  over  a  railroad  for  the  use  of  all 
portions  of  the  country. 

Q.  Both  East  and  West!— A.  Both  Bast,  West,  and  South. 

Q.  Where  does  the  freight  from  the  West  strike  your  roadf — A.  At 
different  points. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  termini  f — A.  I  think  you  had  better  have 
Mr.  McLeod  give  you  that. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  npie  the  loss  of  freight  that  the  railroad  has  suffered  f— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not. 

Q  Can  you  tell  me  the  loss  of  wages  that  the  men  have  suffered! — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not;  but  that  can  be  easily  ascertained. 

Q.  Can  the  loss  of  freights  be  approximated! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  could 
approximate  what  we  ought  to  have  earned  and  what  we  did  earn.  The 
best  way  would  be  to  give  the  earnings  during  a  given  period  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  and  I  Shall  be  pleased  to  give  any  statistics. 

Q.  Can  your  people  furnish  us  with  an  estimate  of  the  loss  of  wages  f — 
A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Both  of  the  railroad  employes  and  the  coal  company's  employes. 
You  can  not  give  them  yourself  now!— ^.  I  could  not,  sir. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  the  losses  on  the  amount  of  capital  invested! — A 
The  information  you  ask  for  would  show  the  losses  on  it  as  near  as  you 
could  get  at  it.  You  could  take  our  average  operating  expenses  of  the 
road  showing  about  what  the  net  loss  would  be.  Yon  could  take  the 
receipts  of  last  year  and  compare  them  with  the  operating  expenses  and 
you  can  ascertain  just  what  this  road  makes. 

Q.  We  would  like  such  a  statement.— A.  I  might  say  if  there  is  any- 
thing else  you  would  like  to  have  I  will  send  it  to  you. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  of  coal  in  September  last! — A.  Well  sir,  1 
shall  have  to  give  you  the  September  statement  to  show  it,  but  Mr. 
Whiting  will  give  you  that,  or  Mr.  Eichards  will  be  able  to  give  it  to 
you. 

Q.  Can  you! — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not.  Mr.  Whiting  mines  it  and  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  prices. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  coal  to  the  consumers 
in  New  York  since  September  ! — A.  I  can  not  tell  anything  about  that 

Q.  What  was  the  price  in  Philadelphia  at  the  Schuylkill  harbor! — 
A.  I  can  not  give  you  that,  but  Mr.  Bichards  will  give  you  that  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  consumers  have  been  compelled  to  pay  a 
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larger  price  for  coal  than  they  would  have  paid  if  the  mining  had  con- 
tinned  t — ^A.  Unquestionably  they  have. 

Q.  Can  yon  make  any  estimate  of  that? — A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  Can  you  have  an  estimate  made  for  us  Y — A.  Some  onecouid  make 
that  estimate. 

Q.  What  is  the  loss  to  the  public  by  reason  of  the  increased  prices  ? — 
A.  That  I  do  not  know,  but  I  could  get  some  one  to  give  you  the  ap- 
proximate price. 

Q.  What  amount  of  coal  was  mined  in  September  last  f — ^A.  That  Mr. 
Bichards  wiU  have  to  give  you. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  monthly  statement? — A.  I  think  I  can  get  it. 

Q.  Was  there,  in  comparison  with  the  general  amount  mined,  a  very 
large  amount  mined  and  on  hand  in  December  last  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
what  that  was.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  very  large  supply  in  hand 
in  December,  because  the  Lehigh  Valley  had  been  out  all  the  fall. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  Lehigh  strike? — 
A.  I  think  they  went  out  on  the  10th  of  September. 

Q.  Was  there  a  very  large  amount  of  coal  mined  then  and  on  hand  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  there  was.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been 
a  large  amount  on  hand  at  any  time  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

Q.  Were  you  advised  of  the  probability  of  the  Lehigh  strike  before  it 
occurred? — A.  ^  only  knew  there  was  to  be  a  demand  made  upon  the 
Lehigh  and  ourselves.  I  did  not  know  what  the  probability  of  the  strike 
was,  and  I  did  not  know  there  would  be  a  strike. 

Q.  How  did  that  information  get  to  you? — A.  By  notice  from  a  com- 
mittee said  to  be  representing  the  laborers.  I  do  not  remember  who  the 
committee  were,  but  it  was  a  printed  notice,  and  that  was  all  the  infor- 
mation I  had  that  there  would  be  a  strike — that  was  the  demand  tor  an 
increase  of  wages. 

Q.  Now,  at  Schuylkill  Haven  the  coal  had  been  put  down  there  in 
December  at  how  much  more  than  the  basis  cost  of  $2.50  ? — ^A.  That 
coal,  I  judge,  was  the  returns  made  in  December  and  January,  and  I 
could  not  give  you  that,  but  I  could  give  it  from  the  books.' 

Q.  Can  not  you  get  at  it  here,  the  amount  it  was  valued  at  Schuyl- 
kill Haven? — ^A.  I  should  have  to  get  it  from  our  books,  and  we  should 
have  to  average  it.  We  have  a  drawing,  and  that  is  the  average  of  the 
various  collieries  under  our  agreement  of  prices  which  we  made  with 
the  men  and  the  average  prices  that  we  mined  during  the  month  is  made 
up,  and  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  should  have  to  refer  to  the  coal  and  iron 
company's  books  for  them. 

Q.  What  was  paid  per  ton  for  mining  the  company's  coal  put  on  board 
the  cars  in  December  during  the  strike? — A.  I  could  not  give  that.  I 
can  give  yon  the  statistics. 

Q.  About  how  much  was  it? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  how  much. 
I  do  not  know.    I  can  give  it  to  you  exactly,  though. 

Q.  Well,  say  it  costs  not  much  over  $2.50  a  ton  on  the  canf  in  the 
mines? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  was  over  $2.50.  I  should  thiuk  it 
was  less  than  that  on  an  average.  It  might  have  been  $1.65  or  $1.70 
on  the  cars.  But  you  had  better  leave  that  and  allow  me  to  give  it  ex- 
actly. 

Q.  You  were  shipping  that  coal  by  these  colliers  to  New  York,  were 
you  not? — A.  No;  they  mostly  go  to  New  Eugland  from  New  York. 

Q.  Now  this  coal  was  put  on  the  cars  at  about  $1.75  and  was  deliv- 
ered at  Boston  for  what  amount? — A.  I  only  guess  at  that  amount. 

Q.  It  was  delivered  at  Boston  at  what  prices  I — A.  That  I  could  not 
tellyool 
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Q.  Ooald  any  of  these  geotlernen  assist  you? — A,  No ;  Mr.  Bicbards, 
who  is  sales  agent  of  the  coal  aud  iron  company,  is  not  here.  Mr. 
Whiting  mines  the  coal  and  pats  it  on  the  cars,  and  there  his  daty  with 
it  ends. 

Q.  Oan  you  tell  roe  the  toll  upon  coal  by  way  of  your  road  from  lead- 
ing points  in  the  mines  delivered  on  the  wharves  at  Boston  f — A.  I  can 
tell  you  to  a  cent  before  you  go  away  irom  Philadelphia. 

Q.  I  will  tell  you  the  object  so  that  you  may  cover  the  field  desir^. 
It  was  claimed  by  witnesses  examined  before  in  this  case  that  there  was 
an  unreasonable  and  excessive  amount  added  to  the  coal  as  tolls  or 
freight  by  the  railroad  company  in  order  to  make  an  unreasonabte  profit 
out  of  the  expenses  of  the  workmen  upon  the  one  hand  and  the  consu- 
mer upon  the  other;  now  I  wish  you  to  give  us  that  statement. — ^A. 
That  is  apparent  by  the  statement,  that  at  the  same  time,  notwithstand- 
ing these  enormous  profits  which  the  railroad  company  has  been  mak- 
ing, she  has  basted  twice  in  the  last  ten  years  and  she  has  not  paid  over 
50  cents  on  a  dollar.  You  can  see  for  yourself  how  much  money  she 
has  made  out  of  it. 

Q.  This  is  one  of  the  eccentricities  of  a  business  investment  t — A.  It 
has  been  a  very  costly  eccentricity,  and  we  would  like  some  one  to  be 
able  to  show  us  the  facts  they  assume.  I  can  tell  you  as  the  result  of 
this  enormous  profit  that  this  company  has  been  makfng  the  last  ten 
years,  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  twice;  she  has  divided  udt 
a  dollar  of  money  with  the  stockholders  and  they  have  put  in  $40,000,000 
in  clean  cash;  notwithstanding  that  they  have  not  received  a  dollar's 
dividend  since  1876,  and  just  now,  within  the  last  six  months,  they  and 
the  junior  security  holders,  who  stand  in  as  bad  a  position.  They  have 
never  received  one  cent  di\idend,  and  they  just  put  in  $12,000,000  fresh 
money  into  this  company  to  pay  the  losses  made  iu  mining  coal.  Now 
this  is  just  the  profit  the  railroad  company  has  got  out  of  it.  If  you 
had  had  your  money  in  there  you  would  have  found  out  something 
about  it. 

By  iJlr.  Stone  : 

Q  Was  any  debt  of  the  railroad  company  created  by  the  purchase  of 
the  coal  property !~ A.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  sir;  but  I  think  the 
coal  lands  stand  entirely  by  themselves ;  I  will  have  to  find  out  about  it. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  connected  with  the  railroad  company ;  or 
were  you  interested  in  it  before  your  connection? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not  know  anything  about  it.  I  have  picked  up  considerable  informa- 
tion about  it  since  I  came  here.  If  I  had,  I  do  not  know  that  I  would 
have  been  here,l)nt  being  here  I  propose  to  stick.  In  regard  to  all 
these  matters  I  wish  you  to  understand,  gentlemen,  that  we  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  any  information  and  any  statistics  we  may  be  able  to  give 
you,  and  to  furnish  any  details  at  any  time  you  want  them. 

Q.  \^hat  railroad  tracks  have  you  running  outside  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  f — A.  I  know  of  none  except  that  in  New  Jersey,  what  is 
known  as  the  Bound  Brook  road.  I  think  all  the  lines  are  within  the 
State  except  that. 

Q.  And  that  you  hold  by  title  or  lease  f — ^A.  We  hold  it  by  lease  from 
a  former  corporation.    I  do  not  remember  what  was  the  name  of  that. 

Q.  By  a  long  lease  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety -nine  years  f — A.  Some 
such  lease,  by  which  it  is  to  be  owned  by  us. 

Q.  That  you  still  hold  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  New  York  connection  by  rail!— A,  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  that  is  the  way  you  ship  the  coal  of  this  company  that  goes 
in  that  market f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  reach  Elizabethport? — A.  Ko;  it  goes  to  Boand  Brook, 
27  or  28  miles  from  Elizabethport.  Then  it  is  tamed  over  to  the  Jer- 
sey Central  system.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  Jersey  Ceutxal 
system  any  more  than  any  other  lines  over  which  we  ship. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  coal  you  have  carried  for  the 
Beading  Company  and  all  other  f — A.  I  can  give  you  it  approximately 
now.  I  think  we  carried  out  of  6,300,000  tons  this  year,  that  probably 
5,500,000  tons  of  that  was  our  own  coal  and  perhaps  more,  but  that  is 
not  so  very  far  out  of  the  way, 

Q.  Are  yoii  familiar  enough  with  the  workings  of  the  mines  so  that 
you  can  tell  me  about  the  mines  worked? — A.  No,  sir  ^  I  can  not,  but 
Mr.  Whiting  can  tell  you  everything.  He  is  an  encyclopedia  on  the 
subject  of  miners  and  miners'  wages. 

Q.  You  have  opened  some  collieries  recently,  I  believe  f — A.  Not  since 
I  have  been  in,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  Are  you  working  some  of  them  f — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  are  you  working! — A.  We  are  working  par- 
tially }  I  think  eleven  were  reported  this  morning. 

Q.  As  against  how  many  before  the  strike  f — A.  Forty-five. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  turned  away  men  in  the  last  few  days  who 
wanted  to  work  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  Brookside. 

Q.  Why  would  not  they  go  to  the  other  collieries? — A.  These  sort  of 
people  who  live  in  a  certain  locality  do  not  like  to  move  away  from  their 
families  and  go  away.  We  would  not  be  able  to  get  them  to  go  away 
to  the  others. 

Q.  You  would  be  glad  to  employ  them  if  they  went  to  other  collieries ; 
I  did  not  know  but  that  there  was  some  other  reason  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
there  was  no  other  reason. 

Q.  The  coal  upon  which  the  disturbance  arose  at  Elizabethport  was 
coal  mined  in  the  mines  of  the  Keading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and 
carried  by  rail  to  Elizabethport  by  your  men  ? — A.  By  our  line  to 
Bound  Brook  and  from  there  over  the  Jersey  Central. 

Q.  And  was  sold  by  you  to  be  delivered  on  board  to Coxe Bros.? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Coxe  Bros,  being  operators  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  wanted  that 
coal  to  fill  pre-existing  orders  which  they  could  not  fill  from  the  Lehigh 
Valley  by  r^sonof  the  strike  there? — A.  It  is  probable,  but  what  they 
wanted  to  do  with  it  we  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  that  was  the  theory  ux>on  which  the  men 
refused  to  handle  that  coal  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  theory  upon  which  you  understood  they  based  their 
refusal  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  was  because  that  was  a  boat 
owned  by  Coxe  Bros,  and  they  would  not  load  our  coal  into  it.  I  think 
they  did  say  that  if  it  had  been  our  boat  they  would  have  loaded  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  upon  the  theory  that  belonging  to  Coxe  Bros.'  cus- 
tomers, that  Schuylkill  coal  would  tend  to  injure  the  strikers  in  the  Le< 
high  mines  who  were  seeking  to  have  a  change  in  prices? — A.  When 
yon  ask  me  about  the  theory  upon  which  Knights  of  Labor  act,  that  I 
could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  I  wish  to  find  out  if  these  men  who  were  at  work  told  you;  whether 
you  have  any  knowledge  of  it  from  these  men  ? — A.  In  this  particular 
case  it  was  stated  to  me  that  the  reason  why  they  would  not  deliver 
this  coal  was  because  it  was  a  boat  belonging  to  Coxe  Bros.  But  this 
coal  was  not  scab  coal,  and  there  was  no  reason  that  it  should  be  boy* 
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cotted.  It  was  coal  for  which  we  had  paid  more  money  thau  the  others 
had  paid,  and  they  shonld  hate  been  only  too  glad  to  help  us  sell  oar 
coal  at  good  prices. 

Q.  Ton  insisted  that  they  had  no  right  to  say  where  or  to  whom  yoa 
shonld  market  it  ? — A.  Tes,  sir;  I  did.  I  think  we  have  come  to  a  fine 
pass  when  they  shallsay  whether  we  shall  sell  coal  to  one  man  and  not 
to  another. 

Q.  How  many  men  had  the  railroad  in  their  employ  before  the 
strike  t— A.  About  15,000. 

Q.  Have  yon  now  all  the  men  you  need  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  workf — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  men  on  the  list  waiting  to  come 
back  again  when  we  start  our  trains. 

Q.  How  long  was  business  interrupted  along  your  road  by  reason  of 
the  strike! — A.  Well,  sir,  it  was  a  very  short  time.  We  did  not  have  so 
much  trouble  on  the  road  from  the  railroad  strike.  For  a  week  we  were 
more  or  less 'upset,  but  our  passenger  service  was  not  disturbed.  We 
had  no  trouble  from  that  service.  Our  freight  service  we  did  have  trou- 
ble with,  which  laated  two  or  three  days,  then  it  was  resumed  and  it  has 
been  growing  better  from  day  to  day,  and  in  ten  days  we  think  we  were 
in  as  good  position  as  w^  ^^^^  were.  In  the  mean  while  the  coal  trains 
stopped,  of  course,  in  the  mines;  but  every  day  men  came,  and  in  ftct 
inside  a  week  we  were  moviufif  the  coal  trains.  Certainly  the  road  has 
not  been  in  such  a  good  condition,  or  had  such  a  good  service,  or  such 
prompt  obedience,  as  it  is  today.  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  it  so 
hereafter.  I  propose  to  perform  my  duties  as  a  common  carrier,  not 
only  State  but  interstate.  If  there  is  any  man  who  had  property  to  be 
delivered,  whether  in  this  State  or  out  of  it,  which  was  delayed  through 
our  fault,  I  should  like  to  know  of  it. 

Mr.  Pabeeb.  About  what  amount  of  coal  is  on  hand  now  in  the 
Beading  coal  system  ready  to  be  shipped? 

The  Witness.  I  could  not  tell  you.  There  are  quite  a  large  number 
of  operators  there  in  the  valley  getting  out  coal.  I  think  the  report  of 
yesterday  stated  that  we  shipped  100  car-loads  from  Brookside. 

Q.  Has  the  coal  been  practically  cleaned  up  at  any  time  since  the 
strike  ? — A.  We  have  not  had  a  great  deal  on  hand  for  a  week  or  ten 
days.  • 

Q.  Tou  had  a  larger  amount  of  coal  at  the  time  the  strike  began  t — 
A.  Well,  we  had  about  our  usual  supply.  We  were  not  carrying  an 
exceedingly  large  supply,  but  about  as  much  as  we  needed. 

Q.  From  that  date  to  this  the  coal  and  iron  company  have  paid  no 
wages  to  the  miners  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  about  3,000  men  at  work 
for  us. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  have  on  the  20th  of  December  ? — A.  Probably 
20,000. 

Q.  Then  you  have  been  relieved  from  the  payment  of  the  wages  of 
about  17,000  men  t — A.  Something  like  that. 

Q.  And  harx'e  cleaned  up  all  the  coal  on  hand,  and  are  ready  to  go  on 
with  the  business  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  financial  results  of  that! — A.  No,  sir 5  but  they 
have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  Yon  say  the  Beading  system  comprises  about  $40,000,000  of 
stock? — A.  The  railroad  has  about  $40,000,000  capital  stock. 

Q.  How  much  has  the  coal  and  iron  company  T— A.  Eight  million 
dollars. 
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Q.  Tea  say  that  this  Boand  Brook  road  is  in  New  Jersey  f~A.  Part 
of  it  is  in  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  That  is  a  part  of  the  Beadinf^  system  proper  T-^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  tmffic  arrangements  with  other  roads  ? — A.  We  have 
traffie  arrangements  between  all  the  roads  connecting  witlkus. 

Q.  What  roads  connect  with  you  t — A.  There  are  the  New  Jersey 
Central,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
and  we  have  a  connection  at  Williamsport  with  the  Union  Central. 

Q.  What  is  the  Union  Central  f — A.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania. 
Then  we  have  trafiSc  arrangements  with  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
Erie.    I  ooold  not  give  yon  our  rates. 

Q.  You  have  traffic  arrangements  by  which  you  take  and  deliver 
freight  to  roads  ontside  of  the  S^ate  of  Pennsylvania! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  sappose  they  dre  the  ordinary  arrangements  between  railroads 
who  are  carriers  of  interstate  commerce  Y — A.  I  do  not  exactly  know 
how  fiur  it  comes  within  interstate  commerce.  I  think  interstate  com- 
merce is  understood  to  be  where  a  road  extends  into  several  States. 

Q;  You  take  and  receive  freights  from  lines  outside  of  the  State  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  alae  have,  as  I  understand  it.  as  a  part  of  your  system,  boats 
or  colliers  wUeb  receive  at  tide- water  the  output  of  the  mines  delivered 
by  your  roads  f — A.  They  are  owned  by  our  road  like  the  oars  or  lo- 
comotives.; that  is,  by  the  coal  company. 

Q.  But  your  transportation  of  coal  is  by  rail  until  you  get  to  tide- 
water, and  then  the  line  is  finished  by  boat  to  Boston  and  other  ports  f — 
A.  There  is  no  line  from  that  point ;  we  simply  use  the  colliers  to  de- 
liver at  different  points. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  people  besides  your  coal  and  iron  company  took 
coal  from  the  Schuylkill  region  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  corporations  or  individuals?— A.  The  Pennsylvania 
Bailioad  is  in  there. 

Q.  I  mean  operators,  not  railroads. — A.  There  are  individual  opera- 
tors there  mining  and  shipping  coal  from  that  region. 

Q.  Individuals  and  corporations  both  ; — A.  Yes ;  individuals  and 
companies. 

Q.  By  what  line  do  they  ship  their  coal  f — A.  Very  largely  by  our 
toad,  but  some  goes  out  by  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad. 

Q.  Yon  say  the  amount  of  coal  carried  by  your  road  would  amount 
to  about  6,000,000  tons  ? — A.  Not  quite  as  much  as  that }  perhaps 
5^500,000.  It  is  about  five  and  a  half  million ;  I  can  give  it  to  you  ex- 
actly if  you  will  let  me  give  you  the  figures. 

Q.  Well,  this  is  an  approximation. — ^A.  It  may  be  6,000,000 ;  but  I 
can  give  it  to  you  accurately. 

Q.  You  were  a  little  more  exact  even  than  that.  You  said  that  10  or 
15  per  cent,  of  coal  transported  by  you  was  the  output  of  other  people  f — 
A.  I  think  about  10  or  15  per  cent,  belong  to  other  people  and  the  bal- 
ance belongs  to  the  coal  and  iron  company. 

Q.  You  say  there  is  a  general  provision  in  your  State  constitution 
prohibiting  railroad  companies  from  mining  or  manufacturing  Y — A.  It 
is  so  understood,  sir. 

Q»  YcHi  daim  that  you  are  exempt  from  that  provision? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  antedate  that  constitution. 

Q.  You  will  produce  these  charters  for  us  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  you  shall 
have  them. 

Q*  Yon  say  that  there  were  some  of  your  men  who  were  Knights  of 
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Labor  who  directed  the  men  to  go  out?-- A.  That  was  the  information 
that  came  to  me. 

Q.  You  mentioned  Mr.  Shatkey  and  Mr.  Hede;  how  do  you  know 
they  were  Knights  of  Labor  ! — A.  I  only  know  it  by  report. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  directed  the  men  to  go  out  f — A.  Only  by 
the  report  . 

Q.  By  whose  report! — A.  That  of  the  superintendent  at  Port  Bich- 
mond ;  that  was  his  report.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dispute  of  the 
fact  that  they  went  out,  but  I  do  not  know  who  sent  them  out. 

Q.  You  say  that  these  Ku  ights  of  Labor,  after  the  discharge  of  Sharkey 
and  Hede,  ordered  the  strike  at  Port  Richmond  ? — A.  I  have  been  so 
informed  that  it  was  through  their  orders. 

Q.  Do  you  connect  these  two  things  together,  the  discharge  of  Sharkey 
and  Hede  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was.  I  discharged  them  because 
I  did  not  want  them  on  the  road  any  more.  I  think  if  it  had  not  been 
for  them  and  three  or  four  more,  these  men  would  have  been  at  work 
for  us. 

Q.  Now  you  say  about  2,600  men  did  not  return  to  work- — A.  (In- 
terrupting). And  never  will  as  long  as  I  am  president  of  the  road. 

Q.  These  men  who  struck  and  went  ott't — A.  No,  sirj  they  will  not. 

Q.  Whyt — A.  They  went  out  on  purpose  to  injure  the  property. 
They  laid  down  their' work,  having  no  complaint  to  make  against  the 
corporation,  either  by  way  of  treatment,  hours  of  labor,  or  wages,  and 
left  me,  as  a  common  carrier  bound  to  transport  the  goods,  and  if  I  had 
not  done  it  there  would  have  been  a  committee  there  to  know  the  rea- 
son why  I  did  not.  They  said  to  me,  unless  you  do  what  we  tell  you  to 
do  in  this  respect  we  will  not  work  for  you.  I  tell  you  that  these  men 
have  tried  to  leave  me  in  the  lurch,  and  that  they  shall  never  put  me  in 
that  position  again  as  long  as  I  am  here. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  if  these  2,600  men  would  come  back  and  do 
just  as  you  want  them  to  do  that  you  would  not  give  them  work  again  t — 
A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  that  to  go  on  record  ?— A.  I  do,  sir.  No  man  leaving 
me  in  that  way  shall  ever  work  for  me  again  as  long  as  I  am  at  the  head 
of  this  company. 

Q.  You  speak  of  an  order  issued  on  the  24th  of  December,  stating 
that  the  men  may  go  to  work  on  the  27th  in  connection  with  these  2,600 
men;  how  do  you  know  that  these  men  received  the  notice f— A.  I  do 
not  know ;  it  was  not  my  business  to  give  it  to  them. 

Q.  Suppose  that  they  came  back  and  convinced  you  that  they  never 
heard  of  this  order,  do  you  say  they  should  not  go  to  work  f — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  would.  They  had  three  days,  from  Saturday  to  Tuesday,  and 
I  had  a  right  to  say  that  they  had  left  my  service. 

Q.  If  they  had  come  back  on  the  27th  you  would  have  given  them 
work! — A.  Yes, sir;  and  they  would  have  been  laboring  there  now. 
As  they  did  not  come  back  on  the  27th,  I  filled  their  places,  and  it  will 
be  a  pretty  cold  day  when  I  discharge  the  men  I  have  there  now  to  give 
men  places  who  went  off  and  left  me. 

Q.  About  what  portion  of  the  telegraph  lines  on  your  roads  do  you 
own  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  How  much  does  the  Western  Union  own! — A.  I  could  not  tell 
you  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  give  us  that  t 

The  Witness.  I  can  give  you  the  information. 

Q.  Well,  along  with  a  good  many  other  items  of  information  you 
promise  to  furnish  us,  you  will  please  let  us  have  that ! — A.  I  will,  sir ; 
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I  will  devote  myself  to  giving  you  every  bit  of  information  that  you 
wish. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  this :  You  are  in  the  railroad  business  and  a 
coal  operator,  and  you  understand  men,  both  as  the  man,  Corbin,  and 
connected  with  these  corporations.  The  miners  are  in  the  business  of 
getting  the  coal  out  of  the  mines — do  you  hold  that  the  miners  must  go 
back  to  work  without  any  new  arrangement  with  you.  You  refuse  to 
treat  with  them  on  the  question  of  wages ;  do  I  understand  that  is  a 
fact! — A.  No;  you  are  wrong.  I  say  that  these  men  must  go  to  work 
before  I  will  treat  with  them  ;  they  are  not  in  the  employ  of  the  comr 
pany  any  longer. 

Q.  Do  you  hold,  then,  that  they  must  go  to  work  and  they  can  not  go 
to  work  upon  any  other  basis;  so  they  are  to  come  to  your  terms? — A. 
Kot  to  my  terms,  but  to  the  terms  they  made  themselves  on  the  17th  of 
September. 

Q.  You  contend  that  was  the  arrangement  they  made,  and  under  that 
arrangement  they  must  go  to  work  without  having  any  new  understand- 
ing?—A.  I  do,  sir.  I  do  not  propose  to  make  any  new  arrangement 
with  them  until  they  carry  out  what  they  agreed  to  do. 

Q.  I  ask  you  this :  Do  not  your  difficulties  arise  almost  entirely  from 
the  fact  that  the  railroad  company  and  the  coal  and  iron  company  are 
practically  one  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  each  other.  They  are  entirely  distinct,  I  think  my 
miners  would  have  gone  at  work  except  for  being  stirred  up  by  the  rail- 
road men. 

Q.  You  think  the  fault-is  entirely  with  the  railroad  men  ! — ^A.  Very 
largely,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  miners  are  more  honest  t — A.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion' the  honesty  of  any  one.  I  do  think  it  was  bad  faith  for  them  to 
make  a  contract  and  not  keep  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  interest,  as  a  railroad  company,  to  make  as  large 
freights  as  you  can  out  of  the  mining  company,  although  you  are  prac- 
tically onef  This  is  a  question  I  wish  you  to  answer. — A.  This  is  a 
question  I  should  answer  in  this  way — it  would  be  an  answer  to  that  or 
any  other  article  we  transport:  We  transport  and  get  as  good  prices  as 
we  can,  and  we  do  not  charge  the  coal  company  any  more  for  transport- 
ing coal  than  individual  operators. 

Q.  You  put  that  answer  and  leave  it  there  for  it  to  go  to  the  country 
as  a  full  explanation  of  this  dual  arrangement  between  the  railroad 
company  on  the  one  side  and  the  mining  company  on  the  other;  this 
is  the  answer  jou  wish  to  go  on  the  record! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  private  operators  there  are  in  your 
district  f— A.  Mr.  Whiting  can  tell  you  that.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  there  a  system  of  allotment  by  which  the  different  operators  in 
your  district,  I  mean  the  Reading  anthracite  district,  including  the 
Beading  Goal  and  Iron  Company  in  that  district,  are  confined  to  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  output  of  coal  during  a  certain  timet — ^A.  I  can  not 
answer  for  anybody  except  the  Reading. 

Q.  Has  the  Reading  any  such  arrangement  f — A.  Nothing  like  it. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  that  there  was. — A.  Whoever  told  you  that 
told  you  what  was  not  true. 

Q.  Not  only  your  output  but  the  output  of  all  the  people  for  whom 
you  carry  f — A.  It  is  not  true.  I  have  been  here  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
months  and  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  it. 
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Q.  I  thiuk  yon  have  a  man  in  your  pay  who  is  named  Eichardb  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  fixes  the  price  of  coal  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  his  standard  form  the  data  for  your  payment  of  miners  on 
what  you  call  the  basis  system  of  wages  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  the  result  of 
that  basis  is  this- 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  the  resnlt  of  the  basis,  I  am  asking  the  result  of 
the  standard.  What  does  he  paake  a  standard  fort— A«  He  makes  the 
prices  for  our  coal. 

Q.  That  coal  he  makes  as  high  as  the  market  will  take,  and  the  miners 
get  paid  according  to  the  price  ? — ^A.  He  does  not  fix  it  below  what  he 
can  get  for  his  coal. 

Q.  Does  he  fix  the  price  at  tide- water  ? — A.  I  think  that  is  the  only 
point  he  does.    I  think  somebody'else  fixes  the  price  west,  south,  and 
north.    He  can  tell  you,  as  I  might  give  you  information  that  may  not 
'  be  accurate. 

Q.  Are  the  people  now  at  work  for  you  at  the  mines  all  residents  of 
the  vicinity  where  they  work,  or  are  they  new-comers  ? — A.  They  all 
largely  live  in  the  neighborhood. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  regular  residents  of  the  neigh- 
borhood or  not! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  May  they  not  have  come  therefrom  out  of  the  State? — A.  I  think 
they  mostly  come  from  the  State;  there  maybe  some  Lehigh  miners 
there. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  have  the  3,000  of  which  yon  spoke  been  at 
work  f — A.  A  great  proportion  oT  them  have  been  at  work  since  the 
strike  occurred. 

Q.  Yon  gay  yon  do  not  know  the  exact  amonnt  of  coal  yon  had  on 
hand  when  the  men  went  outf — A.  I  do  not;  I  «ould  not  tell  yoo,  but 
I  should  say  when  the  men  went  out  that  we  probably  had  from  200,000 
to  250,000  tons,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  there  was  in  hand  in  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  anthracite  regions  t — ^A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that. 

Q.  Do  yon  get  out  iron  by  the  coal  and  iron  company  f — A.  We  do 
not,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  are  not  getting  oat  iron  at  all  ? — A.  We  are  not,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  ever  shall ;  the  little  experience  this  company  had  is  snfii- 
cient. 

Q.  You  talk  about  some  li)12,000,000  pnt  in  by  the  stockholders  to 
make  up  a  deficiency  in  the  coal  mine  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  keep  the  mines  that  may  cause  yon  a  loss  of  $12,- 
000,000  more? — A.  I  have  asked  that  question  since  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  Whj^  do  you  do  it? — A.  We  made  a  little  money  last  year;  we 
^  got  23  cents. 

Q.  You  made  money  last  year? — A.  We  did  not  get  a  fair  price  for 
the  coal.  If  we  had  leased  the  coal  mines  we  could  have  got  a  better 
royalty  for  the  coal,  bnt  we  hope  to  economize  in  the  general  coal  busi- 
ness, and  pay  our  labor  well,  but  to  cut  down  our  expenses  as  much  as 
possible,  and  hope  to  save  a  little  money;  but  I  am  afraid  these  two 
months  will  upset  that.  I  believe  that  we  can  ultimately  make  a  little 
money.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  property  and  a  good  many  good  men 
who  know  how  to  mine,  and  they  will  be  back  to  work.  '  We  think  the 
public  will  be  willing  to  pay  fair  prices  for  coal,  but  if  I  find  npon  ex- 
amination, after  an  experience  of  two  or  three  years,  that  I  can  not 
make  a  better  showing,  I  shall  question  whether  we  had  not  better 
shut  up. 
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Q.  Do  you  DOt  think,  then,  that  it  is  bad  policy  for  your  company  to 
be  comi)eting  with  people  who  are  manufacturing  or  mining  f — A.  I 
think  it  is  bad  policy.  I  wish  somebody  would  come  and  buy  our  coal 
territory  and  put  up  the  money  themselves  to  mine  it,  and  give  us  the 
product  for  shipment. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  try  to  sell  them  t — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
body willing  to  buy  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  pay  a  speculative  price,  and  could  you 
sell  them  now  for  what  they  cost  ? 

The  Witness.  -I  think  they  are  worth  a  good  deal  more  money  than 
we  paid  for  them. 

Mr.  Ghipman.  Is  there  not  a  large  bonded  debt  over  these  coal  mines, 
luid  does  not  the  company  have  to  work  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  f 

The  Witness.  I  have,  heretofore. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  bonded  debt? — A.  I  could  not  give  it  now.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anybody  willing  to  buy  our  coal  lands.  I  have  not 
been  here  long  enough  to  see  whether  we  want  to  do  one  thing  or  an- 
other. 

By  Mr.  Stone: 

Q.  The  stock  of  the. Beading  Bailroad  Company  is  $40,000,000 1— A. 
I  think  it  is  under  that;  but  in  round  numbers  it  is  $40,000,000. 

Q.  Was  that  stock  all  paid  for  t — A.  One  hundred  cents  to  the  dollar, 
cash.    There  was  no  averaging  by  the  road  of  any  loans  or  losses. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  market  value  of  it  now  f — ^A.  It  is  quoted 
every  day.    I  see  it  was  quoted  yesterday  at  about  65  to  66  for  $100- 
shares. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  debt  of  that  company  f — A.  It  is 
pretty  well  on  to  $160,000,000.    It  is  large  enough  to  hold  it  down  well.. 

Mr.  Chipman.  The  debt  of  what  company  is  $160,000,000! 

The  Witness.  The  wtole  combined  company. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

•  Q.  I  was  speaking  of  the  Beading  Bailroad. — ^A.  It  would  not  ^ 
so  much  less;  probably  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company  would  be 
$125,000,000. 

Q.  That  wonld  leave  the  debt  of  the  coal  and  iron  company  at  about 
$35,000,000  f— A.  It  would  be  probably  in  that  neighborhood.  1  only 
give  yon  that  from  guess-work,  but  I  will  give  yon  the  figures  exactly. 

Q.  What  is  the  form  of  the  Beading  Bailroad  debt  t — A.  The  form 
orthe  Beading  Bailroad  debt  under  the  reorganization,  outside  the 
rentals  of  leased  lines,  will  largely  consist  of  consolidated  mortgage 
bonds,  to  be  one  hundred  milGons  4  per  cent,  consolidated  bonds,  put 
upon  property  which  is  supposed  to  take  in  every  thing  the  road  owns 
and  to  provide  for  certain  leased  lines.  Then  the  balance  is  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  preference  bonds,  the  stock,  and  then  what  is  known  as 
preferred  income  bonds.  Ton  will  see  what  they  are  exactly  in  the 
plan  of  reorganization  which  I  will  produce  for  you. 

Q.  Do  the  mortgages  securing  that  debt  cover  the  property  of  the 
mining  company  ! — ^A.  It  covers  practically  that  debt,  because  it  covers 
the  stock  held  in  the  treasury  of  the  railroad  company  belonging  to  the 
mining  company.  That  is  held  in  trust  by  the  trustees,  so  practically 
any  interest  the  railroad  company  has  by  virtue  of  the  stock  in  the  coal 
and  iron  company  is  covered  by  this  debt  -,  but  you  must  remember 
that  there  are  general  mortgages  of  large  proportion  on  this  coal  and 
iron  company  which  is  ahead  of  the  consolidated  mortgage  and  interest 
that  ttiis  road  holds  by  virtue  of  its  stock. 
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Q.  What  is  the  stock  of  the  coal  and  iron  company  now  t — ^A.  $8,000^- 
000. 

Q.  Of  what  do  the  assets  consist  I — A.  Goal  lan(}s. 

Q.  How  many  acres  did  yon  say  t — A.  I  think  we  calculated  about 
90,000  acres  of  coal  lands,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 

Q.  And  the  property  of  the  coal  and  iron  company  consists  of  the 
lands  and  equipments  necessary  to  the  development ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  t — A.  That  is  all.  You  may  say  in  addition  to  it 
that  it  owns  some  few  boats  which  it  bought  some  years  ago,  but  which 
are  of  little  value.  The  bulk  of  the  possessions  and  property  of  the  coal 
and  iron  company  are  these  coal  lands. 

Q.  Is  the  stock  of  that  company  paid  up  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  was ;  yes, 
sir.  Some  of  these  things  I  have  not  been  here  long  enough  to  know 
about.  f 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  these  90,000  acres  of  land  cost  T — A.  I  could  not, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  means  of  ascertaining T — A.  Yes, sir;  I  can  give  it  to 
you  from  the  books.  Mr.  Whiting  suggests  that  you  can  get  that  in  the 
annual  reports.  If  you  will  give  me  a  memorandum  of  any  infopmation 
you  would  like  to  have,  I  would  be  glad  to  furnish  it. 

Q.  Were  these  $8,000,000  of  money  raised  on  the  sale  of  the  stock  ab- 
sorbed in  the  purchase  of  land  and  its  development  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  More  than  thatt — ^A.  Oh, yes;  they  lost  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Q.  They  may  have  lost  it  in  the  operation  of  the  mines;  bat  I  mean 
in  the  purchase  of  the  property  T — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question 
as  to  what  the  property  cost  except  by  looking  at  the  books. 

Q.  How  did  this  $35,000,000  of  indebtedness  originate  ? — ^A.  I  could 
not  give  you  the  exact  manner  in  which  it  originated,  but  it  was  largely 
the  cost  of  the  laud.  The  land  was  very  expensive  property ;  coal 
lands  nowadays. 

Q.  And  the  whole  of  this  stock  is  owned  by  the  Philadelphia  and 
Beading  Railroad  Company  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  coal  and  iron  corporation  is  a  corporation  within  a  corporation, 
so  to  speak  ?— A.  It  is  a  corporation  whose  stock  is  owned  by  another 
corporation.    There  is  but  one  stockholder. 

Q.  Judge  Parker  was  asking  you  something  about  your  legal  rights 
to  close  the  mines.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that,  but  to  follow  after 
that  line  a  little  as  to  the  matter  of  prices.  The  anthracite  coal  lands 
in  this  country  are  confined  to  Pennsylvania? — A.  It  is  supposed  so, 
practically.  They  have  not  discovered  lands  anywhere  else  except  here. 
'  Q.  If  there  was  a  combination  between  the  operators  in  anthracite 
coal  could  they  not  fix  the  price  t — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  could 
or  not. 

Q.  Limited  of  course  by  the  demand  for  it  t — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
w^  could  or  not.  I  do  not  think  they  could  agree  among  themselves  if 
they  tried,  and  I  do  not  think  they  would  try. 

Q.  What  is  there  to  prevent  them  from  fixing  the  price  at  which  an- 
thracite coal  should  sell? — A.  You  do  not  know  the  various  officers  of 
these  companies,  do  you  ? 

Q.  No,  sir. — A.  If  you  had  you  would  not  have  asked  that  question. 
They  could  not  agree  upon  anything.  It  would  be  against  public  policy; 
they  would  not  antagonize  the  public  by  doing  any  such  thing.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  the  least  disposition  on  the  part  of  anybody  to  create 
a  coal  trust.  I  do  not  know  of  any  business  done  in  this  country  so  ab- 
solutely without  regard  for  each  other  as  the  coal  trade.  I  have  heard 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  all  manner  of  combinationSy  but  there  is  no 
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business  in  this  country,  that  I  know  anything  about,  where  there  is  so 
little  combination  in  regard  to  handling  the  business  as  in  coal  mining. 
They  are  all  anxious  to  make  money,  and  while  we  have  had  the  Le- 
high people  out  and  the  Schuylkill  Valley  out,  the  Wyoming  Valley 
has  been  able  to  supply  the  whole  country  with  coal  at  low  prices, 
and  nobody  has  suffered.  There  has  been  no  very  great  scarcity  or 
high  prices,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  two  great  valleys  are 
out. 

Q.  You  say  the  production  is  equal  to  the  demand  of  the  country  ! — A 
This  competition  has  been  so  far  between  these  companies.  They  have 
not  made  any  money  out  of  coal,  and  I  think  you  will  find  all  the  others 
who  are  handling  and  producing  in  this  country  made  no  money  out  of 
coal.  The  Reading  Railroad  Company  would  have  been  better  off  had 
it  never  touched  a  |)Ound  of  coal.  If  they  had  never  meddled  with  the 
coal  business  they  would liave  been  better  off. 

Q.  Would  not  the  supply  of  bituminous  coal  regulate  to  a  large  extent 
the  price  of  anthracite  ! — A.  The  supply  of  bituminous  coal  would,  of 
course,  keep  down  the  price  of  anthracite  to  certain  figures,  because  the 
people  would  use  bituminous,  so  it  is  controlled  largely  by  the  price  of 
bituminous  coal.  The  country  is  full  of  it,  and  therefore  the  price  of 
anthracite  coal  is  very  much  limited  by  the  large  supply  of  bituminous 
coal  and  the  price  of  bituminous  coal,  but  at  the  same  time  the  an- 
thracite coal  is  a  great  factor  in  this  countiy.  People  do  not  like  to  use 
soft  coal  when  they  can  get  hard  coal. 

Q.  Gould  there  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  any  law  which  would  pro- 
tect bituminous  coal  so  as  to  raise  the  price  of  it  also  to  that  correspond- 
ing to  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  f — A.  Well,  it  might  have  that  effect, 
but  I  am  not  so  sure.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  very  much  effect 
upon  anthracite  coal,  but  it  might. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  at  present  the  wages  you  were  paying  your  men 
prior  to  this  arrangement  made  in  September  on  the  $2.50  basis  t  How 
much  could  these  miners  ordinarily  make  in  a  day  or  month  f — A.  I  can 
not  tell  you,  but  Mr.  Whiting  will  tell  you  that  when  he  is  before  you. 
He  has  definite  information  of  it,  and  as  you  will  want  to  go  through  it 
to  some  extent,  I  will  leave  it  to  him.     ' 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  About  this  telegraph  line;  who  pays  the  operators,  your  road  or 
the  Western  Union  ! — A.  This  is  owned  by  the  Reading  Kailroad  Com- 
pany, and  it  pays  its  own  operators.  It  is  operated  by  a  separate 
board  of  directors  and  it  is  all  owned  by  the  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  only  a  certain  portion  of  our  road  is  occupied  by  the  Western 
Union  line. 

Q.  Does  this  portion  of  your  road  referred  to  receive  common  business 
or  only  the  railroad  business? — A.  They  do  anything  a  telegraph  com- 
pany does. 

Q.  Whatportion  of  the  road  does  the  Western  Union  line  not  cover  f — 
A.  I  could  not  give  you  that  answer,  but  I  will  give  you  the  figures. 

Q.  When  was  the  coal  and  iron  company  formed  I — ^A.  In  1871, 1  think. 
I  believe  Mr.  Whiting  will  furnish  that. 

By  Mr.  Stone: 

Q.  You  said  that  any  statement  of  a  combination  in  which  your  com- 
pany is  a  part  is  a  pure  romance  If — A.  Yes,  «ir. 

Q.  Mr.  Brnmm,  a  member  of  Congress  from  this  State,  in  his  state- 
ment before  this  committee  said  that  these  corporations  and  individ- 
uals have  no  expectation  of  mining  and  shipping  more  coal  than  the 
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markets  demand  at  tbe  raliDg  prices,  and  that  tliey  inaagurated  a  sys- 
tem of  allotment  by  which  it  is  agreed  that  each  shall  have  a  certain 
per  centage  during  the  year ;  and  the  Beading  percentage,  I  think,  is 
something  like  30  per  cent.  Is  there  anything  in  that  statement? — 
A.  He  has  been  misinformed.  I  state  to  you  that  there  is  no  combina- 
tion, and  there  has  been  none  since  I  came  here. 

Q.  You  say  that  is  not  true  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  man  in  your  employ  by  the  name  of  John  Brennan, 
or  Dunnan,  or  any  such  name  as  that  f — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Have  you  a  man  in  your  employ,  who  is  known  as  a  mine  inspec- 
tor, employed  by  the  Beading  Railroad  Company,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  mining  or  shipping  capacities  of  the  various  collieries, 
and  rating  them  80  as  to  know  just  how  many  cars  each  colliery  is  to  be 
supplied  with  ? — A.  I  think  we  have,  sir.  The  object  of  this  is  that  the 
mines  shall  not  be  supplied  with  any  more  cars  than  thoy  need,  and  if  we 
arf^  short  of  cars  they  shall  be  fairly  divided  with  the  people  who  ship  over 
the  road.  Sometimes  we  have  a  large  supply  of  cars  on  hand,  then 
again  we  do  not  have  as  many.  We  endeavor  to  furnish  the  various 
parties  who  ship  over  the  road  as  nearly  evenly  as  we  can,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  haul  one  hundred  cars  to  one  man,  when  he  would  not  pro- 
duce perhaps  more  than  hfty  car-loads  of  coal,  and  leave,  perhaps,  an- 
other man  short  of  fifty  cars.  That  is  just  what  that  is  for.  I  say  this 
is  not  done  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  output,  but  it  is  for  tbe 
purpose  of  furnishing  cars.  It  is  not  for  any  oth^r  purpose,  except  to 
distribute  our  cars  in  the  best  possible  way,  and  let  all  the  people  have 
their  proper  quota. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  sort  of  combination  or  arrangement^by  which 
the  operator  will  not  be  furnished  cars  for  the  full  amount  of  his  capac- 
ity t — A.  There  is  no  such  arrangement.  I  undertake  to  say  there  is 
no  such  practice,  and  never  has  been  to  my  knowledge.  We  aim  to 
furnish  all  the  rolling  stock  we  can.  It  would  be  stupid  in  us  to  under- 
take to  limit  an  operator  who  is  getting  out  coal  by  an  arrangement  of 
any  description  when  we  could  haul  that  coal  and  make  money  out  of 
it  We  have  just  ordered  a  lot  of  cars,  for  we  have  to  keep  a  full  sup- 
ply of  cars.  Here  we  have  45  collieries  of  our  own,  and  there  are  some 
of  other  people.  Nobody  has  any  disposition  to  limit  them  in  cars,  nor 
to  limit  them  in  production.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  bringing  the 
matter  up  in  order  that  I  might  explain  it 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Suppose  there  should  be  a  rise  of  anthracite  coaJ  in  the  country, 
and  that  the  coal  company  should  have  a  large  supply  of  coal  on  hand 
and  should  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  rise  in  tbe  market,  and  sup- 
pose that  rise  to  be  temporary;  would  these  individual  operators,  who 
would  of  course  desire  to  ship  and  avail  themselves  of  the  increased 
price — would  they  be  furnished  with  cars  as  freely  as  the  coal  com- 
pany f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  at  any  time,  within  your  knowledge,  a  neglect  to 
furnish  cars  to  private  operators  or  other  of  your  customers  along  the 
line  of  your  road,  except  the  Reading  Goal  Company? — A.  Never,  sir; 
we  have  furnished  them  promptly  with  the  cars  they  wanted.  I  think 
we  have  treated  tbe  operators  along  the  line  of  our  road  as  well  as  pos- 
sible in  regard  to  cars,  and  I  do  not  believe  you  will  find  any  complaint 
from  them.  We  have  been  very  prompt  in  furnishing  cars  for  all  the 
coal. 

Q.  Were  you  bound  to  do  it! — A.  I  know  our  policy  is  to  furnish 
private  operators  or  citizens  with  all  the  cars  they  want,  because  we 
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want  to  please  the  people.  It  is  not  only  our  duty,  bat  our  profit.  If 
you  or  anybody  else  come  for  cars  I  guarantee  you  will  be  provided  with 
cars. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  railroad  company  goes  to 
the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  debt  or  mortgage  in  any  form  of  the 
coal  company  or  the  cost  of  its  operation  T — A.  ISo  {portion  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  railroad  company. 

Q.  Has  the  railroad  company  in  any  way  guaranteed  tiie  payment  of 
the  coal  company's  indebtedness  T — A.  I  think  they  practically  owe  that 
indebtedness  by  reason  of  the  ownership  of  the  stock ;  besides,  when 
the  coal  company  is  stuck  the  railroad  company  has  trusted  them  for 
the  tolls  and  never  got  their  money. 

Q.  Then  in  that  case  the  railroad  company  ha^  hauled  their  coal  for 
nothing  and  at  the  same  time  charged  individual  operators,  which  has 
been  a  discrimination  of  freights  T — A.  No,  sir.  In  the  one  case  we  lost 
money  in  the  mining ;  the  coal  company  did  not  have  money  enough  to 
pay.    Last  year  they  paid  the  tolls  promptly. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  indebtedness  of  the  coal  company  to  the  railroad 
company  for  tolls  which  were  not  paid  T  Can  you  furnish  these  statis- 
tics f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  can.  I  want  to  say  this:  We  have  never 
intentionally  lost  any  money  by  the  coal  company.  We  got  stuck  once, 
but  it  was  unintentional  and  impossible  to  avoid.  We  do  not  intend  to 
let  them  stick  us  any  more.  If  we  can  not  mine  coal  at  a  profit  we  shall 
stop  and  try  to  find  some  way  of  getting  out  of  it. 

Q.  According  to  my  theory  your  railroad  company  has  not  a  particle 
of  right  to  own  that  property. — A.  We  have  had  that  examined  a  good 
many  times,  and  I  think  the  lawyers — I  do  not  know  that  they  are  good 
for  very  much — but  they  have  already  stated  that  there  was  no  way  out 
of  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  freight  charged  individual  operators  from 
Schuylkill  Haven  to  Port  Eichmond,  and  also  from  Schuylkill  to  Eliza- 
bethportf — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Can  you  give  that  later  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  like,  also,  if  you  will  please  furnish  the  committee  the  rate 
per  ton  per  mile  that  they  charged  to  individual  operators ;  and  also 
please  furnish  the  total  coal  tonnage  by  months  for  the  year  1887,  show- 
ing the  proportion  which  came  from  the  Beading  Coal  Company  and 
the  proportion  which  came  from  individual  operators.  I  understood 
you  to  say  some  time  since  that  a  gentleman  whom  you  named  fixes  the 
price  of  coal  at  those  mines! — A.  No:  at  tide- water. 

Q.  Who  fixes  the  price  of  coal  at  Schuylkill  Haven! — A.  Jfobody. 
The  price  of  coal  at  Schuylkill  Haven  is  fixed  by  the  result  of  the  coal 
business  for  the  month.  The  price  at  Schuylkill  Haven  is  what  it  nets 
to  the  company  less  the  tolls  to  the  various  points.  We  take  five  or  six 
or  seven  collieries  of  our  own  mines  and  draw  from  the  earnings  of  the 
various  collieries  a  given  number  of  collieries,  and  we  take  the  result — 
but  I  prefer  that  you  let  Mr.  Whiting  explain  that  business,  as  I  am  a 
little  mixed  on  that,  especially  as  there  has  been  so  much  to  mix  me 
here  today. 

Q.  Did  yon  happen  to  see  an  article  which  api)eared  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Record,  I  think  on  the  14th,  making  a  statement  as  to  the  history 
of  the  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  !-— A.  No,  I  did  not  read  it. 

Q.  I  remember  one  statement  was  that  the  Beading  road,  I  think, 
back  to  1870,  hauled  coal  from  Philadelphia  at  $1.25  a  ton,  and  they  are 
now  charging  $1.85;  is  that  correct ! — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 
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Q.  Yoa  can  obtain  that  information  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bave  yon  not  seen  in  the  newspapers  accounts  of  the  meetings  of 
coal  men  at  diiierent  times  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  to  fix  the  price 
of  coal  t — A.  I  have  not.  I  have  s^n  statement's  made  that  such  things 
were  being  done,  but  I  have  never  seen  anything  definite.  There  is 
none  in  which  we  are  interested.  I  know  nothing  in  regard  to  other 
coal  companies,  but  I  believe  there  is  no  trnth  in  it  at  all. 

Q.  In  other  words,  that  where  there  are  three  lines  hauling  coal  from 
the  three  regions,  the  Schuylkill,  the  Lehigh,  and  the  Wyoming, 
and  those  three  lines  being  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  as  in  the  case 
of  your  company  being  both  coal  owner  and .  operator,  that  the  presi- 
dent would  not  have  any  knowledge  of  what  the  other  gentlemen  are 
doing  t — A^  I  think  they  know  what  tolls  are  being  paid,  and  what  the 
output  is,  but  they  are  all  fighting  each  other  and  trying  to  get  the  best 
of  each  other,  and  they  are  selling  coal  at  absolutely  ruinous  rates. 
There  is  no  combination,  and  no  talk  of  combination,  and  there  never 
was,  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with. 

Q.  This  statement  that  I  now  have  is  the  article  which  was  published 
in  the  Philadelphia  Record.  It  states:  ^<As  early  as  1857  coal  was 
sold  in  Philadelphia,  delivered  on  board  for  shipment,  at  $2.80  per  ton. 
In  the  same  year  coal  was  sold  at  Schuylkill  Haven  for  $1.75  per  ton, 
and  the  cost  of  transportion  to  Philadelphia  was  $1.25  per  ton,  making 
the  whole  price  in  Philadelphia  only  $3  per  ton.  To  day  the  wholesale 
price  in  Philadelphia  exceeds  $4.80  per  ton.''  Further  along  it  states: 
"The  charges  of  the  railroad  company  have  be^n  increased  by  means 
of  combinations,  notwithstanding  that  the  actual  cost  of  transporta- 
tion has  decreased,  so  that  to  day  the  Heading  Company  is  charging 
$1.80  per  ton  for  a  service  that  it  performed  in  1867  for  $1.25  per 
ton."    Is  that  true  ? — A.  I  do  not^know.    I  will  furnish  the  books. 

Q.  It  states,  "To  increase  its  profits  and  to  pay  interest  on  its  exces- 
sive debt,  it  resorted  to  the  scheme  of  depressing  the  price  of  coal  at 
the  mines  and  increasing  the  charges  for  transportation."  I9  that  cor- 
rect!— A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
truth  in  it,  but  I  would  not  like  to  dispute  the  Becord. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  the  price  of  coal  at  Schuyl- 
kill Haven  was  determined  by  the  net  profit  which  was  made  upon  your 
coal  or  individual  mines  after  you  had  deducted  the  freight  T — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  the  owners  of  the  Bead- 
ing Bailroad  whether  they  receive  a  profit  on  the  low  prices  they  pay 
at  the  mines  or  whether  they  receive  it  on  the  high  prices  they  charge 
for  freight,  it  all  goes  into  the  same  pockets  ? — A.  But  our  freights  are 
limited,  as  we  have  to  compete  with  other  people.  In  my  opinion  our 
freight  rates  for  transporting  coal  and  the  profit  on  that  is  about  the 
poorest  business  we  do. 

Q.  Why  ! — A.  If  we  haul  down  100  car-loads  of  coal  we  do  no  not 
have  anything  back.  We  have  to  carry  them  back  empty,  and  in  that 
way  we  get  less. 

Q.  About  what  per  ton  do  you  get ;  is  not  it  about  2  cents  per 
mile  f — A.  No,  sir ;  the  report  shows  it. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  Wliat  competition  have  you  in  carrying  from  Schuylkill  Haven? — 
A.  We  have  no  other,  sir,  from  these  particular  mines,  and  we  carry 
for  other  mines  in  the  locality  that  come  out  at  the  Lehigh  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Q.  From  how  luauy  miues  have  you  the  carrying  trade!— A.  Pretty 
much  all  we  have  been  talking  about  here  to  day.  There  are  some  that 
go  by  the  Pennsylvania  as  being  near  their  line  in  the  Schuylkill  Val- 
ley. ' 

Q.  How  much  of  this  output  have  you  the  sole  carrying  ! — A.  I  think 
our  own  output  is  about  10  per  cent.,  and  as  much  more. 

Q.  Who  competes  for  that  10  or  15  per  cent. ! — A.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  large  competition  with  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad,  but  I  could  not 
give  you  what  extent. 

Q.  How  near  is  the  Pennsylvania! — A.  They  run  right  up  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  about  this  river;  has  it  no  water  transit! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
that  is  too  slow  now.  The  old  canals  are  so  slow  they  are  hardly  used, 
as  the  railroads  have  become  so  much  more  expeditious. 

Q.  Especially  when  there  is  a  railroad  on  the  other  side  that  can  not 
combine! — A.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  the  transportation  of  coal  is  different  from  anything  else.  Now,  we 
transport  a  car-load  of  merchandise  to  New  York  by  the  Bound  Brook 
road  and  we  deliver  it  there  and  we  bring  the  cars  back  to  Philadel- 
phia fall.  We  haul  180  miles  and  get  freight  in  each  direction.  Of 
course  we  can  not  afford  to  carry  general  merchandise  one  way  and  not 
the  other,  because  it  is  cheaper  where  we  have  a  load  both  ways  than 
one  way.  You  have  got  to  bring  back  empty  coal  cars  and  it  costs 
much  more.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  average  the  price  of  coal.  We 
have  to  get  special  coal  cars,  and  they  are  very  expensive  cars,  and  if 
you  figure  on  the  rate  per  mile  for  coal  you  have  got  to  understand 
that.  On  coal  you  get  transportation  only  one  way,  and  because  you 
get  transportation  freight  only  one  way  you  must  not  judge  it  like 
other  freight. 

By  Mr.  Anderson: 

Q.  But  your  coal-cars  in  that  respect  are  in  no  ways  different  from 
the  coal-cars  that  go  to  Kansas!— A.  I  do  not  understand  about  that. 

Q.  I  use  anthracite  coal  coming  from  this  region,  and  if  the  roads  on 
the  long  through  haul  can  afford  to  carry  empties  back  for  1,500  or 
2,000  miles,  and  still  make  money,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  you  can 
carry  empties  for  100  miles  and  not  lose  money  ! — A.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  doit;  what  we  may  do  hereafter  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  I  presume  what  you  state  as  to  coal-cars  being  empty  is  also  true 
of  all  railroads! 

By  Mr.  STONE: 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  could  carry  coal  cheaper  than  it  could  be  carried 
on  the  canal! — A.  People  will  not  wait  for  it  on  the  canal. 

Q.  Is  this  canal  being  operated  now  !— A.  No,  sir.  In  old  times  that 
was  the  only  way.  Now,  a  man  does  not  want  to  pour  coal  in  a  boat  to 
go  ^  miles  and  pull  it  out  again. 

Q.  Is  the  canal  in  a  condition  to  operate  ! — A.  It  is  in  a  condition  to 
be  used.    This  is  where  we  got  so  badly  hurt. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  committee  that  coal  was  carried 
over  the  canal  to  tide-water  for  about  15  cent«  a  ton. — A.  It  never  has 
been  in  my  day  and  I  do  not  believe  it  was  in  anybody's  day. 

Q.  It  has  not  been  carried  for  that! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statistics  that  would  show  what  it  did  cost! — A. 
1  think  we  can  show  you  what  the  canal  earned  for  carrying  coal. 
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Q.  Is  the  canal  yon  speak  of  ran  in  connection  with  the  railroad  and 
under  its  control ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  price  of  carrying^  coal  down  a  canal  operated 
as  an  independent  line! — A.  I  do  not  know.  Goal  goes  over  the  Susque- 
hanna as  an  independent  line  and  shows  its  own  profit  and  loss;  so  doe& 
the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company.  I  think  I  can  give  the  informa- 
tion you  want. 


Philadelphia,  FelMruary  16, 1888. 
TEBTmOHT  OF  S.  B.  WHITDrO. 

S.  B.  Whiting  was  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pabkeb  : 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  natiTe  of 
Connecticut. 

Q.  Please  state  your  age. — ^A.  I  am  fifty-four. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  a  resident  of  this  State  ? — A.  Since  1861, 
when  I  came  Into  this  State. 

Q.  What  is  your  official  position? — A.  lam  general  superintendent 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  heading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occapied  that  position!— A.  I  have  been  chief 
executive  officer  for  nine  or  ten  years,  but  under  different  titles. 

Q.  Please  state  how  long  you  have  been  in  your  present  position. — 
A.  I  have  been  in  the  present  position  for  about  nine  years.  I  have 
been  designated  by  different  titles,  chief  executive,  manager,  and  super- 
intendent. 

Q.  What  is  your  official  position  at  present  f — A.  Executive  officer  in 
charge  of  the  mines. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  officer? — A.  General  superintendent. 

Q.  Who  is  president  of  your  company? — A.  Mr.  George  deB.  Keim. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  years  have  you  occupied  an  executive  position  in 
that  coal  company? — A.  About  nine.  I  have  been  with  the  company 
some  eleven  years. 

Q.  Previous  to  that  had  you  any  business  charge  of  the  coal  opera- 
tion?— A.  I  was  engaged  previously  to  that  in  building  mining  machin- 
ery. 

Q.  Coal-mining  machinery  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  this  Schuylkill  Valley  work  was  the  first  public  mining  with 
which  you  have  been  connected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  active  and  continued  charge  since  that  time  of 
the  Schuylkill  mines  so  far  as  they  were  controlled  by  this  company  of 
producers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  the  coal  system  a  study  ? — A.  JTes,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity. 

Q.  About  what  is  thenumber  of  square  miles  of  anthracite-coal  land? — 
A.  I  could  not  recollect  these  figures.  I  should  have  to  refer  to  some 
report  to  ascertain  this.    I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Q.  Is  it  not  about  475  miles  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  from  memory.  I 
should  have  to  rely  upon  some  report  for  that. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  many  square  miles  there  are  in  the  Schuylkill 
system  ? — A-  No,  sir ;  not  from  memory. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  how  many  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that. 
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Q.  As  near  ad  yoa  can  tell  t — ^A.  I  have  'not  had  occasion  to  ase  the 
figures  and  am  not  familiar  with  them. 

Q.  Will  yon  look  at  the  bottom  colamn  of  this  (Hand-book  of  the  Geo- 
logical Department).  Do  yoa  find  there  a  statement  of  the  square  mile- 
age of  andiracite  coal  in  Pennsylvania  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yoti  are  familiar,  I  presume,  with  that  document  T — ^A.  I  have 
seen  it.    I  suppose  it  to  be  substantially  correct. 

Q.  Then  give  the  mileage  ? — A.  The  mileage  given  here  is  for  square 
miles  in  the  northern  district,  200 ;  in  the  eastern  middle  district,  40 ; 
in  the  western  district,  90 ;  in  the  southern  district,  140 ;  in  the  Loyal- 
sock,  unknown ;  total,  470. 

Q.  YTliat  portion  of  that  do  you  denominate  the  Schuykill  t — A.  The 
southern,  1  think.  I  do  not  know  what  these  geological  divisions  are, 
as  indicated  there. 

Q.  The  one  marked  southern  there  you  understand  it  to  be,  and  com- 
prises how  many  square  miles  T — ^A.  One  hundred  and  forty,  as  stated 
there. 

Q.  Does  that  agree  with  your  opinion  f — A.  I  have  no  figures  in  my 
mind  to  base  an  opinion  upon. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  that  as  correct  t — A.  I  do.  I  should  apply  to  such 
a  work  as  that  if  I  wished  to  ascertain  that  fact. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  annual  output  of  these  properties  in  1886  f — 
A.  I  should  have  to  rely  on  newspaper  reports. 

Q.  Look  on  page  295,  if  you  will. — A.  The  figures  given  here  are 
these:  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  total  production  in  1886,  32,764,710 
long  tons. 

Q.  Is  that  approximately  correct,  in  your  opinion? — A.  I  believe  it 
to  be.  I  have  no  other  knowledge  than  I  derive  from  such  a  statement 
as  this. 

Q.  A  long  ton  is  how  much  ! — ^A.  Twenty-two  hundred  and  forty 
pounds. 

Q.  Is  that  the  ton  meant  in  trade,  when  speaking  of  tons  of  coal  in 
that  region  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  treatment  of  coal  by  tons  intends  to  mean  long  tonst — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  output  for  a  period  of  years  of  the  mines  t — 
A.  I  can  by  reference. 

Q.  Will  yon  look  at  page  299  f — A.  A  table  here  gives  a  series  of  re- 
ports from  1820  to  1886,  inclusive. 

Q.  From  an  examination  which  you  are  able  to  make  of  that  do  you 
believe  it  to  be  correct  T — ^A.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  same  as  generally  ac- 
cepted as  the  production. 

Q.  You  may  read  the  last  five  years  of  the  total  output. — A.  That 
would  be  commencing  in  1882;  in  long  tons,  1882,29,120,096  tons. 

Q.  It  will  answer  if  you  give  it  in  round  numbers. — A.  In  1883, 31,793,- 
000 tons;  in  1884,30,718,293  tons;  in  1885,31,623,530  tons;  in  1886, 
32,136,362  tons. 

Q.  What  was  the  output  in  1887  ! — A.  It  was  something  over  33,- 
000,600,  according  to  my  recollection.  I  have  not  seen  the  figures  offi- 
cially, out  my  recollection  of  it  is  it  was  something  over  33,000,000. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  output  of  the  Schuylkill  mines  during  the  year 
1887 1 — A.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Schuylkill,  the  whole  southern 
basin  f 

Q.  Well,  that  which  is  known  geographically,  in  common  parlance,  as 
the  Schuylkill  system.— A.  From  the  Schuylkill  basin  shipments  are 
made  over  the  Pennsylvania,  over  the  Lehigh  Valley,  over  the  Beading 
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Bailroad,  and  by  the  Lehigh  Goal  and  Navigation  Company,  and  I 
have  no  means  of  getting  at  the  aggregate  of  those  shipments. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  Schuylkill  output  as  estimated  for  the  last 
five  years  ?  I  think  you  will  find  it  in  that  table. — ^A.  This  division 
here  does  not  seem  to  cover  especially  the  Schuylkill  as  distinct  from 
the  Lehigh  and  Wyoming.  This  division  is  the  northern,  western,  mid- 
dle, and  probably  refers  to  some  map.  It  gives  the  shipments  by  va- 
rious railroads  from  these  several  divisions,  but  it  does  not  make  such 
a  division  as  I  understand  you  to  ask  for. 

Q.  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  it  for  a  moment  T  Oan  you  give  me 
from  the  document  an  approximate  statement  of  the  output  of  the 
Schuylkill  Valley  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  T— A.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not. 
1  have  no  figures  of  any  other  shipments  than  those  of  the  Beading  Goal 
and  Iron  Gompany,  and  probably  a  report  ofthe  shipments  of  the  Bead- 
ing Bailroad  Gompany. 

Q.  Look  at  the  second  column  of  figures  in  a  tabulated  form. — A.  I 
see  what  you  refer  to  here. 

Q.  Gan  you  give  me  now  the  output  of  the  Schuylkill  mines  for  the 
same  five  years,  1882  to  1886  ? — A.  They  subdivide  here  the  tables  I 
gave  between  the  Schuylkill,  the  Lehigh,  and  the  Wyoming.  For  these 
six  years,  in  1882  the  Schuylkill  is  credited  with  9,459,288  j  in  1883, 10,- 
740,726;  in  1884,  9,478,314;  in  1886,  9,488,426  tons;  in  1886,  9,314,007 
tons. 

Q.  Follow  it  with  your  estimate  for  1887,  if  you  please. — A.  I  have 
not  it.    I  have  not  the  shipmeuts  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines. 

Q.  I  want  the  best  estimate  you,  in  your  judgment,  can  put  upon 
itt— A.  I  should  say  it  was  between  9,000,000  and  9,500,000;  in  the 
neighborhood  of  nine  and  a  half  millions. 

Q.  Theauthor  of  that  work,  please  give  his  name. — A.  James  A.  Ash- 
burner,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  geological  survey  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  Is  he  considered  very  good  authority  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Gan  you  tell  me  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  average  coal  in  the 
mines  required  to  make  a  long  ton  T — A.  It  is  extremely  variable.  ,     . 

Q.  Well,  give  us  about  the  average ;  of  course  a  man  can  not  be  exact 
in  all  of  these  things. — A.  I  should  say  that  would  vary.  You  mean 
cubic  feet  as  taken  from  the  mines  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  cubic  feet  as  in  the  mines^  say  solid  in  the  mines! — ^A.  Z 
should*  have  to  make  that  entirely  an  estimate;  I  have  no  figures  of  any 
sort  for  that. 

Q.  Suppose  you  estimate  royalty  upon  the  fac«  of  an  open  mine,  judg- 
ing of  the  cubic  contents,  how  many  cubic  feet  would  it  be  fair  to  allow 
to  make  a  long  ton  f — A.  From  800  to  1,000  tons  are  estimated  to  be 
gotten  from  a  square  acre  one  foot  thick. 

Q.  That  covers  it.  The  coal  as  mined  is  taken  out  in  coal-cars,  or 
what  you  call  wagon;  which  name  do  you  use! — A.  Mining  wagons. 

Q.  How  many  cubic  feet  does  a  mining  wagon  hold! — A.  This  is 
also  extremely  variable — from  70  to  120  feet. 

Q.  By  the  way,  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  examined,  some  say 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  growth  in  the  size  of  wagons  in  a  few  years, 
and  thus  they  are  paid  less  per  wagon,  while  the  wagon  holds  more  per 
wagon.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  understand  that  to  be  ! — A.  I  am 
snre  I  do  not  know  what  they  mean  by  that.  We  have  these  various 
size  wagons,  but  where  our  work  is  paid  for  by  the  wagon  that  differ- 
ence is  taken  into  account. 

Q.  Do  you  estimate  a  wagon  load  at  so  many  cubic  feet,  or  so  much 
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weight,  or  simply  a  box  full  ? — A.  It  is  a  wagou  load)  we  do  not  weigh 
that  output  at  all. 

Q.  Theu  a  wagou  is  filled  aud  it  is  called  so  many  wagons?— A.  So 
many  wagons,  and  returns  are  made  that  way. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  gradual  or  other  increase  in  the  size  of 
wagons  so  as  to  require  more  work  per  wagon  load  during  the  period 
you  hare  been  there  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Possibly  they  meant  some  other  mine.  Now,  is  there  a  difference 
in  the  expenses  of  mining  for  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  f — A. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  total  expenses,  The  difference  in  the  inside 
cost  would  be  little,  but  the  difference  in  outside  cost  would  be  very 
considerable. 

Q.  Well,  how  much  would  it  be  for  a  car-load  ?  It  ought  not  to  be 
very  hard  to  give  an  estimate. — A.  As  to  the  inside  mining  1 

Q.  As  to  the  outside,  we  will  say,  if  the  inside  is  little. — A.  It  would 
amount  to  about  a  few  cents  per  ton. 

Q,  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  outside  mining ! — A.  I  mean  the 
expenses  above  ground. 

Q.  By  vhom  are  the  expenses  above  ground  borne!— A.  By  the  pro- 
ducers— by  the  operators. 

Q.  So  the  railroad  company  coming  in  your  mines  would  not  bear  any 
proportion  of  this  increased  cost  of  winter  mining? — A.  No,  sir.  It 
costs  more  to  get  the  cars  under  the  breaker,  and  that  railroad  work 
they  do. 

Q.  Only  that? — A.  Yes;  only  that. 

Q.  How  many  collieries  are  there  in  the  Schuylkill  system  as  worked 
in  connection  with  the  Reading  liailroad  ? — ^A.  I  have  not  that  infor- 
mation. I  do  not  remember  the  number  of  them.  This  map  which  I  have 
here  I  think  gives  that.  I  think  that  map  gives  the  names.  [Exam- 
ines map.] 

Q.  Give  them  in  the  whole  Schuylkill  system  if  you  can  definitely 
give  the  number. — A.  This  does  not  give  the  number,  and  the  fields  a« 
recognized  here  are  mixed  up,  and  1  should  have  to  pick  out  the  names, 
but  I  can  give  you  that  later. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  just  about  how  many  collieries  there  are  contrib- 
utory to  the  Beading  Railroad  ? — A.  I  could  not,  but  the  coal  is  ship- 
ping from  about  45  collieries. 

Q.  Of  their  own  ? — A.  Yes.  % 

Q.  How  many  do  they  own  ? — A.  A  portion  are  leased  collieries. 

Q.  What  portion  ? — A.  There  are  11. 

Q.  There  are  11  leased? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  lease  from  other  i)arties. 

Q.  They  are  leased  by  the  railroad  company  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  are  they  leased  ? — A.  By  the  coal  and  iron  company. 

Q.  Is  there  a  fixed  basis  of  rental  f — A.  In  special  cases  thece  is. 

Q.  Is  that  based  upon  any  estimated  amount  of  coal  aud  convenience 
of  getting  it  out,  or  is  it  an  independent  bargain  ? — A.  It  is  an  inde- 
pendent bargain. 

Q.  Taking  into  consideration  different  circumstances  in  each  col- 
liery?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  output  of  these  leased  collieries  ? — A.  The  coal  mined 
by  the  coal  and  iron  company  last  year  from  lands  owned  by  others 
was  1.169,690  tons. 

Q.  And  from  j^our  own  lands  ! — A.  The  tonnage  mined  by  the  com- 
pany, owned  or  controlled  by  them,  was  5,510,164. 

Q.  Exclusive  of  leased  lands  I— A.  Yes,  of  leased  laud. 
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Q.  Wbat  is  tbe  average  production  of  the  coal  company's  collieries  f — 
A.  1  do  not  know  that  I  understand  the  question  fullj. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  production  of  the  collieries  that  are  worked 
by  the  railroad  company  f — A.  You  mean  what  is  the  output  of  each 
colliery  separately! 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  and  what  they  would  average;  give  ttie  aggregate. — A.  I 
have  the  aggregate  of  all  the  collieries  worked  by  the  coal  and  iron 
Company. 

Q.  Including  the  leaseid  lands? — A.  Including  the  leased  lands.  The 
total  tonnage  mined  by  the  coal  and  iron  company  in  1887  was  6,278,852 
tons. 

Q.  That  includes  all  that  was  received  in  the  coal  and  iron  company? — 
A.  This  is  the  product  that  they  mined,  which  the  coal  and  iron  com- 
pany miued. 

Q.  Including  the  collieries  they  leased  ? — A.  Including  the  collieries 
we  leased  from  other  parties. 

Q.  This  is  a  statement  showing  the  output  of  their  own  collieries  and 
those  they  leased! — A.  These  are  the  figures  which  I  have  given  you. 

Q.  But  they  do  not  show  whethei*  you  take  more  coal  per  colliery  from 
those  leased  and  those  you  own  ! — A.  No.  sir ;  that  does  not  show  it, 
but  I  gave  you  that. 

Mr.  Chipman.  How  was  that. 

The  Witness.  I  stated  that  we  got  from  the  leased  lands  1,169,690 
tons. 

By  Mr.  Parker: 

Q.  How  much  will  the  most  productive  of  these  collieries  yield  ! — A. 
We  produced  in  the  lafet  year  from  one  of  the  collieries  314,886  tons. 

Q.  Was  that  a  leat?ed  colliery! — A.  It  was  our  own  colliery.  I  be- 
lieve previous  to  this  the  largest  output  from  any  single  colliery  was 
434,091  tons. 

Q.  Was  that  one  owned  by  the  company  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  please  give  us  the  other  extreme  ! — A.  The  other  extreme 
from  our  own  collieries  would  be  9,000  tons. 

Q.  What  colliery  was  that! — A.  The  Kalmia  colliery. 

Q.  Now  turn  to  the  leased  collieries  and  give  us  the  extremes  there! 
— A.  There  is  the  Girard,  from  which  we  shipped  160,614  tons,  and  an- 
other one,  the  Gilberton,  we  shipped  181,385. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will,  please  give  us  the  smallest. — A.  The  names  are 
included  with  other  collieries.  One  colliery  shipped  but  16  tons.  That 
colliery  is  being  extended,  the  entire  roof  having  sunk,  for  instance, 
and  it  is  entirely  idle.    Another  shipped  60,963. 

Q.  What  can  you  tell  us  of  other  companies  and  individual  collieries 
in  the  Schuylkill  system  ! — A.  1  have  no  records  of  any  other  collieries 
except  these,  either  operated  by  the  company  or  by  tenants  on  our 
land. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  tonnage  of  these  collieries  operated  by  indi- 
viduals and  collieries  in  the  neighborhood! — A.  I  have  not  that  data 
at  all.    There  are  a  number  of  tenants  shipping  from  our  lands. 

Q.  Are  the  products  of  these  mines  operated  by  tenants  included  in 
the  coal  and  iron  company's  statement ! — A.  They  are  included  here. 

Q.  In  the  six  years! — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  that  statement.  That  is 
only  what  we  rained  ourselves. 

Q.  About  how  much  would  the  coal  amount  to  which  is  mined  by  the 
tenants! — A.  The  coal  mined  by  tenants  from  lands  owned  by  the  com- 
pany was  450,294  tons ;  and  coal  mined  by  tenants  from  lands  controlled 
by  the  company  is  171,350  tons. 
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Mr.  Chipman.  Then,  I  understand,  you  are  leasing  some  of  your 
collieries  f 
The  Witness.  Certainly. 
Q.  Then  you  are  landlords  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pabkeb  : 

Q.  What  amount  of  coal  had  your  company  on  hand  in  the  mines 
in  September,  1887  f — A.  We  had  no  coal  on  hand  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Then  we  will  make  it  broader  to  cover  that ;  how  much  had  you 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  at  that  time  1 — A.  I  have  no  such  data. 

Q.  Well,  give  us  your  estimate;  you  are  the  man  referred  to  yester- 
day who  could  give  us  such  information. — A.  I  should  have  to  get  the 
reports  of  the  sales  department  who  have  that  coal  at  various  points. 
We  had  not  any  at  the  mines. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  sales  department  ? — A.  The  department  of 
the  company  that  disposes  of  the  coal. 

Q.  That  is  a  part  of  the  coal  and  iron  company  who  dispose  of  the 
coal  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  department  consist  of  how  many  f — A.  I  could  not  tell 
you. 

Q.  Are  they  individuals  located  at  different  points  f — A.  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  no  commnnication  with  anyone  but  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Q.  Who  is  that  ? — A.  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Richards. 

Q.  Where  is  his  location  ? — A.  At  the  Philadelphia  office,  227  South 
Fourth  street. 

Q.  Can  not  yon  give  an  approximate  statement  of  the  amount  of  coal 
held  at  any  point  by  your  company  in  September  last! — A.  No,  sir.  I 
could  of  course  give  you  the  figures,  but  I  would  have  to  get  them  from 
some  one  else. 

Q.  Mr.  Bichards  is  the  man  that  has  these,  then  ? — A.  Mr.  Richards 
would  know  what  these  amounts  were. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  an  estimate  of  the  anthracite  coal  on  hand 
unsold  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  1st  of  September  last? — A.  I  ha^e  no 
idea  what  it  was,  sir,  and  I  have  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  of  coal  in  iVpril  ? — A.  I  have  not  those  figures 
at  all.  I  never  have  occasion  to  handle  them.  Mr.  Richards  could  give 
you  those. 

Q.  You  remember  there  was  an  increase  in  output  between  April  and 
January? — A.  I  would  have  no  occasion  to  know  that,  except  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  as  I  might  see  it  stated  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Who  would  know  these  facts! — A.  Mr.  Richards  would  know  these 
facts. 

Q.  Was  there  a  large  amount  of  coal  on  hand  at  any  time  up  to  Sep- 
tember last! — A.  No,  sir;  not  more  than  the  usual  condition. 

Q.  About  how  much  would  that  be  ! — A.  It  would  only  be  that  which 
we  could  use.  Of  course  as  soon  as  coal  is  X)repared  and  finished  it 
is  put  in  cars  and  we  do  not  hold  it. 

Q.  How  much  would  that  be  in  car  loads  or  any  other  way ;  about 
how  much,  say  from  the  pick  to  the  railroad,  ready  to  be  shipped  out  of 
the  State! — A.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  It  would 
be  the  amount  that  might  happen  to  be  in  the  breakers  or  standing  in 
cars  at  the  breakers.  It  would  be  difficult  to  state.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  change  in  the  condition,  but  what  this  is,  is  very  difficult  to  say. 

Q.  Gould  you  not  give  us  your  estimate  of  that,  somewhere  approxi- 
mately.   You  understand  the  business  and  wedo  not ! — A.  I  would  like 
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you  to  anderstaud  that  when  you  speak  of  coal  we  woald  not  consider 
that  it  was  coal  for  the  market  until  it  was  ready  to  put  into  the  cars. 
There  would  be  no  accumulation  in  that  respect  in  cars,  except  in  the 
buckets  ready  to  load  into  the  cars.  There  might  be,  and  probably 
usually  is,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busiuess  3,000  or  4,000  tons  in  the 
breakers  continually. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  much  in  the  buckets f 

The  Witness.  The  buckets  are  portions  of  the  breaker  in  which  the 
coal  is  stored  in  proportion  to  the  separate  sizes,  and  very  mucli  coal  is 
loaded  in  the  cars. 

By  Mr.  PARKER : 

Q.  How  much  between  the  breakers  and  the  mines! — A.  None. 

Q.  I  mean  the  unbroken  coal. — A.  There  would  be  very  little  of  that 
at  any  time. 

Q.  Well,  when  does  the  coal  pass  from  the  breakers  f — A.  The  coal 
is  mined  .and  loaded  into  the  mining  wagon,  and  when  these  cars  are 
loaded  they  are  taken  and  dumped  into  the  breaker. 

Q.  Immediately  ?^- A.  There  would  be  none  standing  but  enough  to 
fill  the  mine  wagons  themselves;  it  would  be  a  very  small  quantity. 

Q.  Where  is  it  taken  from  the  breaker? — A.  It  is  loaded  directly  into 
the  railroad  cars.  The  railroad  tracks  run  under  the  breaker  and  the 
coal  is  loaded  by  a  schute  directly  from  these  buckets  into  the  cars. 

Q.  And  where  is  it  taken  for  distribution  from  there  f — A.  To  the 
various  railroad  scales,  where  the  coal  is  weighed. 

Q.  Where  is  that  mostly  weighed  f — A.  All  the  coal  which  we  produce 
is  weighed  at  several  points.  There  is  one  at  Shamokin,  and  there  is 
one  at  CresAona;  there  is  one  at  Tamaqua.  These  are  the  principal  ones. 
These  are  the  outlets  from  the  region. 

Q.  Are  these  weighing  scales  controlled  by  your  company  f — A.  They 
are  rather  controlled  by  the  railroad  company. 

Q.  Who  has  control  of  them  ? — A.  They  are  controlled  by  the  rail- 
road company. 

Q.  Who  has  the  statistics  of  the  weighing  made  by  these  scales! — 
A.  As  I  understand,  returns  are  sent  to  every  shipper. 

Q.  Does  not  your  company  have  a  statement  of  those  weighings  f — 
A.  Yes ;  as  any  one  else  does.  As  I  understand  it,  returns  are  made  to 
every  one  who  is  shipping  coal. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  statement  upon  your  books  of  the  amount  of 
weighings  by  those  scales  coming  from  your  miues  f — A.  There  is  such 
a  thing,  I  presume,  but  it  does  not  come  into  my  department. 

Q.  Who  has  charge  of  these  statistics  f — A.  I  would  be  unable  to 
say. 

Q.  These  weighing  returns  would  show  the  amounts  coming  from  the 
lands  of  the  company  you  represent  by  day,  by  week,  and  by  month  f — 
A.  I  presume  they  would. 

Q.  So  as  to  show  the  pix>duct  regularly  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  output? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  these  and  have  not  access  to  them  ? — A.  I  presume 
I  could  get  any  such  information. 

Q.  But  you  have  none  in  your  custody  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  point  of  shipment  into  these  cars  is  the  coal  unloaded 
before  it  reaches  its  destination  there  at  tide  water,  or  to  the  point  of 
consumption  in  the  country  ? — A.  It  may  be  in  various  cases. 

Q.  Well,  give  us  the  custom  of  the  movement. — A.  Where  the  coal 
can  reach  the  destination  in  the  car,  of  course  it  is  not  unloaded.  Where 
shipments  are  made  for  the  extreme  West  there  is  a  transfer^  and  the 
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ccval  is  (lamped  in  order  to  load  it  into  the  house  cars,  which  will  not 
go  under  the  breakers. 

Q.  Where  is  that  done? — A.  At  Shamokin. 

Q.  Does  a  large  amount  pass  through  this  transfer! — ^A.  It  depends 
upon  the  demand,  which  is  variable. 

Q.  Is  a  lecord  kept  of  that  amount! — A.  Certainly,  sir. 

Q.  Are  any  other  records  kept  of  other  amounts  in  transfer  there  ex- 
cept these  weighing  records? — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Where  do  you  store  your  comI  ? — A.  We  have  no  storage  points 
except*  the  shipping  points.  There  is  a  point,  Port  Richmond,  where 
co«l  is  sent  for  reshipment. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  storage  i)oints  there  in  the  mines,  or  around 
them,  or  upon  your  line? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  main  central  storage  point  ?--A.  No,  sir;  there  is  no 
point  to  which  coal  is  sent  to  accumulate)  except  for  reshipment,  as  at 
Port  Richmond. 

Q.  All  coal  going  to  Port  Richmond  and  Elizaliethport  will  be  marked 
an<l  given  its  proper  record  at  the  weighing  scale,  will  it  not? — A-  As 
I  understand  that  matter,  the  (consignment  of  coal  is  made  from  the 
scales  to  its  destination,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Q.  To  these  i>ort8? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  company  any  interest  in  the  Port  Richmond  property  ? — 
A.  The  Coal  and  Iron  Comi»any  ?  No,  sir;  I  do  not  understand  that  we 
have. 

Q.  What  property  has  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  outside  of  its  own 
territory  ? — A.  I  might  say-none. 

Q.  Does  not  it  own  the  colliers  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  really,  sir.  I 
understand  them  to  belong  to  the  railroad  company. 
.  Q.  I  got  a  different  impression  from  Mr.  Corbin,  but  it  was  not  very 
definite.  You  do  not  know  of  any  property  that  the  coal  company  owns 
outside  of  its  territory  ? — A.  It  is  interested  in  some  other  land,  but 
that  would  be  a  portion  of  its  ti*rritory. 

Q.  Within  its  territory  there  ? — A.  It  is  within  the  Schuylkill  region. 

Q.  Where? — A.  In  tlie  Cumberland  Valley,  neai*  the  Boiling  Springs. 

Q.  What  other  property  has  it  outside  of  its  territory  ? — A.  I  under- 
stand it  is  interested  in  coal  mines  near  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

Q.  Has  it  any  other  outside  property? — A.  I  do  not  recall  any. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  coal  shipped  in  Sep- 
tember?— A.  Giving  the  total  output? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  have  not  those  figures  at  all.  I  think  I  have  our 
own  shipments,  but  I  have  not  any  others. 

Q.  Well,  perhaps  that  is  not  necessary  now.  Has  Mr.  Richards  these 
figures,  or  figures  which  will  show  these  facts  ?— A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  has  the  shipments  of  any  one  bu^  our  own  company. 

Q.  Now,  1  would  like  to  have  your  estimate  of  the  amount  of  coal 
unsold  which  belonged  to  the  company  on  the  1st  of  Semptember  last, 
wherever  the  same  may  have  been. — ^A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any,  or 
means  of  knowing  it.  I  should  have  to  rely  upon  the  informatioji  from 
some  one  else. 

Q.  Can  any  one  tell  that! — A.  I  presume  Mr.  Richards  would  know 
what  the  coal  company  had  at  that  time  unsold. 

Q.  It  was  scattered  in  different  points? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
that.    I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  except  that  under  the  breakers. 

Q.  But  Mr.  Richards  will  be  able  to  furnish  these  facts  ? — A.  1  should 
say  so,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  John  H.  Jones  ? — A.  He  was  known  as  an  accountant,  who 
collected  statistics  of  coal  some  years  past. 
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Q.  Was  he  considered  pretty  good  authority  t — ^A.  I  believe  he  was, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  address  ? — ^A.  That  I  really  do  not  know. 

Q.  Does  he  reside  here  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  f — A.  I  coald  not 
say.  I  saw  a  newspaper  statement  that  he  had  accepted  the  presidency 
of  some  coal  company,  and  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  now. 

Q.  Will  yon  look  at  this  January  statement  of  the  coal  production  in 
the  Press  of  February  16,  including  the  marked  points  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Jones  is  stated  to  be  a  statistician  who  has  an  office  on  Wal- 
nut street  above  Fourth,  and  resides  in  Ghdrmantown.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing to  the  contrary  f— A.  No,  sir ;  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  I  believe  he  has  some  business  relations  with  your  company  f — A. 
I  am  not  aware  oi  it.  1  think  he  had  at  one  time  with  the  railroad  com- 
pany, but  1  do  not  know  that  he  had  any  with  the  Goal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  furnished  with  statistics  by  your  com- 
pany f — A.  I  do  not  know.  He  does  not  get  them  from  me,  but  1  pre- 
sume they  are  furnished  him. 

Q,  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  any  relations  whatever  with  your 
company  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  he  has. 

Q.  He  takes  no  action  in  relation  to  its  affairs  f — ^A.  1  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  that. 

Q.  Is  his  statement  correct  so  far  as  it  purports  to  set  forth  the  facts  f — 
A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that,  but  I  should  look  upon  that  as  a  correct 
statement.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
what  the  figures  are  or  what  they  should  be. 

Q.  Suppose  you  read  it,  Mr.  Anderson,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Anderson  read  as  follows : 

JANUARY  COAL  PRODUCTION— AN  INCREASE  OF  OVER  12,000  TONS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

The  official  statistics  of  the  production  of  anthracite  coal  daring  themo|ith  of  Jan- 
uary, prepared  by  John  H.  Jones,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  anthracite  coal  statistics, 
issued  yesterday,  is  given  in  the  table  foUowing.  It  was  predicted  by  the  Press  late 
in  December  and  early  in  January  that,  in  spite  of  the  strike  in  the  Lehigh  and 
Schuylkill  regions,  the  total  production  for  January  would  show  no  falling  off  from, 
and  might  show  a  slight  increase  over,  the  production  of  January,  1886.  This  esti- 
mate is  borne  out  by  the  subjoined  figuree,  which  show  the  largest  January  produc- 
tion for  three  years. 

This  statement  includes  the  entire  production  of  anthracite  coal,  excepting  that 
consumed  by  employes  and  for  steam  and  heating  purposes  about  the  mines,  but 
does  not  represent  the  entire  anthracite  coal  tonnage  actually  transported  by  the  re- 
spective railroad  companies,  adjustment  being  necessary  in  the  compilation  to  avoid 
duplications,  etc.: 


Jaonary,  1888. 


January,  1887. 


Differeooe. 


Philadelphia  and  Reading 

Jersey  Central 

Lehi^  Valley 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Pennsylvania  Coal 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western.. 


Total. 


Wyoming  region 
Lenigh  rejiion  . . . 
Sohnylkiir. 


Tom, 

94,471.13 
329.863.06 
29»,  035. 05 
633, 884. 05 
391,886.01 
316.  862. 03 
123, 525. 12 

67,165.01 


2, 255, 692. 05 


1,908,297.00 

48, 022. 00 

299,  373. 00 


Tom. 
500,390.12 
237,632.15 
409, 633. 02 
350. 235. 14 
356.640.11 
253,  505.  01 
79, 233. 05 
57, 041. 10 


2, 243, 312. 10 


1, 200, 115. 00 
347, 023. 00 
696.175.00 


Tom. 

*405. 918. 19 

f92, 2.30. 10 

•111.507.17 

f283,64ail 

t36. 244. 10 

t63,367.02 

144,292.07 

ttO.  123.11 


f  12, 379. 15 


t708, 182.00 
*290, 001. 00 
*396, 802. 00 


Docrciase. 


1  Increase. 


The  stock  of  coal  on  hand  at  tide-water  shipping  points  January  31,  1888^  was 
95,168  tons;  on  December  31,  1887,  130,977  tons;  decrease,  35,809  tons. 
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Mr.  Parker.  For  what  price  did  coal  sell  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  or  any 
otberpoint  near  you,  in  September  last  t — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
l)rice8. 

Q.  You  can  not  give  us  any  information  about  the  prices  at  which 
coal  sold  then  or  any  other  time  in  the  past  year  ? — A.  I  have  not  that 
at  all  in  my  department.  Mr.  Richards  can  give  you  all  these  statistics. 
I  have  no  occasion  to  handle  them. 

Q.  And  yon  can  not  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  amount  of  coal 
moved  from  your  min^s  during  the  mouths  of  September,  October,  and 
November,  other  than  you  have  t — A^  1  know  what  shipment  we  made. 
The  monthly  shipments  from  our  collieries  are  what  you  are  referring  to  t 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  have  not  those  figures  with  me. 

Q.  Can  you  get  them  definitely  t — A.  I  can  get  them  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  take  some  little  time  now  to  give  the  monthly  shipments 
for  the  past  year  ? — A.  You  refer  to  the  product  of  the  company  as 
rained  by  themselves! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  can  get  them  for  you  at  noon,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  also  get  the  shipments  from  other  collieries  outside  of 
your  company  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  where  I  should  have  to  go  for  them. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  get  iVom  any  statistics  that  you  have  the  amount 
of  coal  moved  from  the  Lehigh  and  Wyoming  Valleys  f — A.  I  have  no 
statistics,  sir. 

Q.  Would  Mr.  Jones  have  those  t-^A.  I  presume  so.  I  presume  the 
other  railroad  authorities  could  furnish  them. 

Q.  Could  Mr.  Richards  furnish  them  f — A.  Mr.  Richards  might  have 
them. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  a  history  of  this  coal  company  f  —A.  The  coal 
company  was  in  existence  before  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q,  Under  what  title! — A.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company. 

Q.  And  under  the  same  organization  when  you  first  knew  it  ? — A. 
Yes;  as  at  present. 

Q.  It  was  incorporated? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  had  been,  of  course,  for  a 
number  of  years  before  I  had  any  connection  with  it. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  additional  legislation  concerning  it  since  that 
time  ! — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  And  it  has  continued  its  corporate  existence  from  that  time  to 
this?— A.  As  I  understand,  sir. 

Q.  And  Its  organization  is  substantially  as  at  the  time  of  its  organi- 
zation ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  the  act  of  incorporation  ? — A.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  charter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  the  charter? — A.  It  was  approved  the  18th 
of  May,  1872. 

Q.  Thai  is  as  you  state  it  ? — A.  I  believe  it  to  be  so. 

Q.  Was  there  any  supplementary  legislation  of  which  you  are 
aware  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  its  financial  organization  now ;  is  it  a  stock  company  ? — 
A*  I  understand  it  to  be  so. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  stock  ? — A.  I  think  Mr.  Corbin  gave  those  facts. 

Q.  About  $40,(MH),flOO  ?— A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  as  to  that? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  debts  and  resources  ?-^ A.  No, 
sir;  I  should  have  to  refer  to  statements  to  get  any  snch  information. 

Q.  When  was  the  Lehigh  strike  ? — A.  I  think  it  commenced  on  the 
10th  of  September. 
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Q.  Have  you  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  that  strike! — A. 
I  have  not  a  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Well,  you  know  generally  whether  it  was  a  strike  for  wages  or 
upon  some  other  question  f — A.  I  believe  it  to  have  been  a  strike  for 
an  advance,  and  for  various  changes  in  the  system  of  payments. 

Q.  Covering  both  grounds  then  t — A.  Tes,  sir :  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  On  account  of  an  advance  of  wages  and  on  account  of  com- 
plaints ? — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  that.  A  printed  circular,  as  I  under- 
stand, was  sent  to  all  the  operators  making  these  demands. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  itt— A.  Yes,  sir;  one  was  sent  to  me. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  it  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Very  well ;  I  think  we  will  take  that.  You  have  no  objection  to 
producing  itf — A.  I  should  like  to  get  another  one. 

Q.  TV  e  would  like  to  put  it  in  here,  as  it  is  historical,  if^ou  can  spare 
it  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  length  of  the  document? 

The  Witness.  It  is  short,  only  one  or  two  pages. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  Is  is  tabulated  t — A.  No,  sir ;  there  are  no  figures  in  it. 

Q.  Let  me  look  at  it  a  moment. — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  ex- 
cept that  I  received  that  one,  and  I  presume  it  was  sent  to  all  the  oper- 
ators in  all  the  regions. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  a  printed  copy  of  it. — A.  I  presume  I  can 
get  3'ou  one.  This  is  the  only  one  I  have,  and  this  was  addressed  to 
me  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Could  you  get  us  one  probably  at  noon  f— A.  I  hardly  know.  This 
was  issued  by  a  committee  representing  the  workingmen,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  are  any  copies.  I  can  let  you  have  this  copy  and 
endeavor  to  get  another  one. 

Q.  Very  well;  I  wish  you  would. — A.  I  can  only  state  that  this  was 
received  by  me,  and,  as  I  understand,  it  was  sent  to  every  one  else. 

Exhibit  24. 

PoTTSViLLB,  Pa.,  AuguBt  17, 1887. 

To  the  presidents  of  the  several  corporationSf  coal  exchange^f  firms,  partnershipSf  and  indU 
dividual  coal  operators  of  the  Lthigh  and  lower  anthracite  coal  regions  of  PennsgU 
vania :  ■*■ 

Tho  uDdersigned  committee,  by  virtue  of  appolDtment  by  a  Joint  committee  of  tbe 
Kuights  of  Labor,  the  MincrB'  aud  Laborers'  Amalgamated  Association,  and  the  Ex- 
centric  Engineers'  Association  of  said  anthracite  coal  fields,  do  now  respectfully  and 
finally  demand  that  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  September  next  yoa  will  pay  all  and 
cacli  of  yonr  employes  in  and  abont  the  mines  operated  by  you  in  accordance  with 
the  accompanying  basis  schedule  as  agreed  upon  by  the  aforesaid  associations,  or 
otherwise  that  you  meet  us  on  or  before  above  date  for  the  purpose  of  settling  tbe 
question  by  arbitration.  If  arbitration  is  agreed  to  on  or  before  that  date  work  shall 
continue  pending  the  same. 

B.\SIS  SCHEDULE. 

1.  Wages  and  contract  prices  for  the  lower  anthracite  regions  shall  be  regulated 
by  the  average  price  of  coal  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  and  the  minimum  price  of  coal 
npon  which  wages  shall  be  based  shall  be  t2.50  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  and  the  slid- 
ing scale  or  rate  of  advance  on  said  wages  and  prices  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  33i^  per 
cent,  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  coal,  as  now. 

For  tbe  Lehigh,  wages  and  contract  prices  shall  be  regulated  by  the  average  price 
of  coal  at  tide-water,  and  the  minimum  price  of  coal  npon  which  such  wages  and  con- 
tract prices  for  the  Lehigh  shall  be  based  shall  be  $4  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  And 
the  sliding  scale  or  rates  of  advance  on  said  wages  and  prices  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
12.5  per  cent,  on  every  dollar  or  fractional  part  of  a  dollar  advance  in  the  price  of 
coal  at  tide-water  above  $4  per  ton  until  the  price  of  coal  shall  reach  |5  per  ton. 
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Aad  for  all  advances  in  the  price  of  coal  at  tide- water  al>ove  $5  per  ton  all  said  wages 
and  ooutract  prices  shall  advance  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  for  every  dollar  or  frac- 
tional part  of  a  dollar  above  $5,  which,  added  t-o  the  above  rate  of  12,5  per  cent,  and 
the  basis  or  miniiuam  wages,  shall  be  tiie  current  rates  of  wages  and  contract  prices. 

2.  The  following  shall  be  the  basis  wages  and  contract  prices : 

Id  all  mining  A6  cubic  feet  shall  constitute  one  ton,  and  the  basis  price  shall  be  45 
cents  per  ton  for  mammoth  or  big  vein,  and  50  cents  per  ton  for  Wharton  or  small 
veins  not  less  than  4  feet  thick.  Extraordinary  interventions  of  slate,  rock,  etc., 
to  be  provided  for  by  special  contract. 

3.  For  mining  all  voius  4  feet  thick  and  over,  by  the  yard,  company  to  load 
coal,  $2  per  yard  linear  measure  8  yanls  wide,  and  50  cents  additional  for  each 
foot  in  thickness,  and  50  cents  per  yard  ailditional  for  each  additional  yard  in  width. 
The  mammoth  vein  to  be  broken  as  high  as  the  employer  rcqnires  at  the  above  prices. 

4.  For  gangways  (including  timbering)  of  6-foot  collar,  |G.50  per  yard;  7-foot 
collar,  $7,  and  cnrrent  contract  price  for  coal,  or  $10  and  $11  x>er  yard,  respectively, 
without  coal,  and  50  cents  per  foot  for  blasting  rock. 

5.  For  all  narrow  work  of  25  square  feet  area,  |3  per  yard  and  cnrrent  contract 
price  for  coal,  or  $4.50  per  ya^i  without  coal,  and  proportionate  price  for  all  such 
work  greater  than  said  area.     ^ 

6.  For  buggying,  5  cents  per  ton  additional  for  first  20  yards  or  less,  and  5  cents  per 
ton  additional  for  each  20  yards. 

7.  For  propping,  10  cents  per  foot  lineal  for  all  props  put  np. 

8.  For  driving  chutes,  $3  per  yard  and  coal,  or  $5  per  yard  without  coal  for  6-foot 
collar,  and  $1  additional  per  fool  of  collar  or  width  of  chute. 

9.  For  putting  in  battery  and  platform  or  chute,  $13;  for  platform  or  chute  alone,  $6. 

10.  For  miners,  per  <lay,  |2.25 ;  for  starters,  per  day,  |2.25 ;  £6r  laborers,  per  day,  $2. 

11.  All  inside  hands  over  seventeen  years  of  age  shall  be  considered  and  paid  as 
laborers.    Those  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  not  less  than  |1.50  per  day  on  basis. 

12.  For  first-class  engineers,  |65  per  mouth;  tender  engineers,  $60  per  month  ;  loco- 
motive, $2  per  day;  plane,  $55  per  month ;  breaker,  $55  per  month;  firemen,  $55  per 
month.     Engineers  not  includecl  in  above,  10  per  cent,  advance. 

13.  For  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and  mechanics,  $2.25  per  day. 

14.  Outside  labor:  First  class,  including  platform  and  bar  men,  tip  men,  dumpers, 
and  bank  men,  $1.75  per  day;  second  class,  $1.50  per  day. 

15.  Slate- pickers,  twelve  years  of  age,  not  lesM.than  $4.50  per  week  on  basis;  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  $5  per  week ;  fourteen  years *6f  age,  $5.50  per  week ;  sixteen  years 
of  age,  $6  per  week.  All  of  said  wages  and  prices  shall  be  advanced  with  prices  of 
coal  as  per  sliding  scale. 

16.  The  average  price  of  coal  at  tide- water,  and  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  by  which  car- 
rent  wages  and  contract  prices  for  miners,  laborers,  and  mechanics  on  above  basis 
shall  be  determined,  shall  be  drawn  or  fixed  on  or  before  the  third  day  of  each  month 
by  a  committee  of  mining  operators  and  miners  of  the  respective  regions,  who  in 
their  deliberations  shall  consider  the  sales  to  small  dealers  and  purchasers  as  well  as 
large  onee.  And  the  said  committee  shall,  under  no  circumstances,  be  permitted  to 
estimate  or  fix  the  monthly  average  by  other  standard  than  the  five  highest  actual 
selling  prices. 

17.  In  all  matters  of  narrow  and  dead  work,  timbering,  gangways,  putting  relief 
timber,  chutes,  roads,  and  in  difficult  and  dangerous  employment,  not  provided  for 
by  the  foregoing,  where  the  employer  and  employ^  can  not  agree,  shall  be  submitted 
to  arbitration. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  yon  will  make  answer  on  or  before  September  5,  to  any  of 
the  undersigned  committee. 

John  H.  Davis, 

Mount  Carmel,  Pa, 
James  Hroderick, 
Milnesvillef  Luzerne  County ^  Pa» 

M.   J.   SlIIKLDS, 

Heck9ckervill€t  Pa, 
^  Richard  Thompson, 

Middleportj  Pa, 
Frank  Terrell, 

Saint  Nichot4i8j  Pa, 
M.  B.  Smith, 
Box  101,  Mount  Carmelf  Pa, 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  nnderstand  went  out  in  the  Lehigh  region  ? — 
A.  Prom  8,000  to  10,000, 1  think. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  strike  upon  yoar  mines  and  their 
workmen  t — A.  Well,  1  do  not  know  directly. 
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Q.  Did  it  disturb  the  men,  aud  did  symptoms  of  aueasiness  appear 
among  them  ;  what  was  the  effect  there  I — A.  It  did  shortly  after,  be- 
cause they  were  called  upon  to  sustain  the  Lehigh  strike. 

Q.  In  what  manner  f — A.  To  sustain  it  financially.  ^ 

Q.  Was  there  also  an  increase  of  workmen  at  your  mines  t — A.  Prob- 
ably, sir. 

Q.  Did  you  increase  your  working  force  in  your  mines  after  the  Le- 
high strike  ? — A.  I  presume  so,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  much  larger  you  increased  it  t — A.  No,  sir ;  the 
men  were  picked  up  singly  as  0iey  came  along  as  they  were  needed  by 
the  bosses.  I 

Q.  When  did  the  strike  at  your  mines  commence t — A.  Practically  it 
commenced  abo*it  the  middle  ^f  December;  I  mean  by  that  the  men 
staid  awa^'  from  their  work. 

Q.  They  did  not  0{)enly  strike  or  declare  a  strike  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  they  have  done  that  in  any  way  up  to  this  time,  or  did  that  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley ;  they  simply  staid  away. 

Q.  Now  if  you  will  commence  with  the  first  symptoms  of  disturbance 
and  explain  this  strike  and  then  give  us  the  details  and  occurrences, 
you  will  give  us  the  story.— A.  My  feeling  is  that  tlie  first  uneasiness 
among  our  men  as  miners  was  in  connection  with  the  strike  on  the 
Beading  Railroad.  That  is  the  first  time  that  we  recognized  any 
trouble. 

Q.  If  you  will  go  on  and  describe  about  it  and  state  what  was  done. — 
A.  Our  men  staid  away.  At  a  great  many  of  the  collieries  the  men  did 
not  come  out  The  impression  was,  as  stated  by  the  public  press,  that 
the  miners  had  agreed  to  sustain  the  railroaders  by  any  course  that 
might  be  necessary. 

Q.  Well,  did  not  you  talk  with  the  miners  aboutit? — A.  I  did  shortly 
afterwards,  certainly. 

Q.  What  was  their  statement  as  to  the  reason  for  stopping  work  f — 
A.  Would  you  have  me  distinguish  between  the  men  that  1  saw  and  the 
miners  at  large! 

Q.  Well,  I  want  you  to  give  us  what  you  know  about  the  origin  of 
that  strike. — A.  I  conferr^  with  our  men  belonging  to  an  organiza- 
tion  

Mr.  Anderson.  What  was  that  organization  f 

The  Witness.  It  is  an  organization  known  as  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
They  staid  away  and  our  collieries  were  unable  to  work  because  the 
men  would  not  come  out.  Kesolutions  were  passed  at  some  of  their 
meetings,  as  I  understand,  agreeing  to  sustain  the  railroaders  in  their 
strike. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  Was  any  notice  given  to  you  in  writing  or  otherwise  of  such  a  pur- 
pose!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  had  stopped  work  before  January  1  ? — A.  Our 
collieries  were  reduced  fully  one-half  previous  to  that.  That  was  not 
entirely  due  to  men  being  absent,  but  it  was  partially  due  to  the  short 
car  supply  of  that  time,  but  we  felt  that  one-half  of  our  collieries  stopped 
in  sympathy  with  the  strike  on  the  railroad.    That  wa«  our  feeling. 

Q.  How  did  it  occur  that  there  was  a  short  car  suppl.v  f — A.  Because 
at  the  time  of  the  railroad  strike  there  was  a  time  for  a  few  day^s  when 
the  cars  were  not  moving  in  the  quantity  that  they  had  been. 

Q.  Were  they  left  standing  filled  with  coal  f — A.  I  presume  so.  Par- 
tially so  and  in  their  ordinary  position. 
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Q.  The  emptied  cars  were  not  brought  in  as  much  as  wanted! — A. 
Ko,  sir. 

Q.  The  reason  being,  as  you  understood  it,  was  on  account  of  the  dis- 
turbance between  the  railroad  and  its  employes! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  describe  further  the  proceedings  and  eflfect  of  this 
strike!  Have  you  told  us  all  that  occurred  to  January  1 ! — A.  No,  sir; 
certainly  not.  Of  course  very  much  that  I  heard  would  be  simply  com- 
mon uewspai)er  rumor  or  report. 

Q.  But  tell  us  what  you  saw,  what  occurred,  and  what  elfect  it 
had! — A.  It  had  the  effect  of  keeping  our  men  away  from  work.  They 
staid  away,  said  nothing,  and  gave  us  no  notice. 

Q.  1  suppose  they  were  men  who  lived  right  there  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  they  do  ! — A.  They  staid  away  from  their  work. 

Q.  Staid  where  ! — A.  At  home. 

Q.  In  their  houses! — A.  I  presume  so,  or  about  their  homes.  They 
did  not  come  to  the  collieries  to  work. 

Q.  Did  they  work  anywhere  else! — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  did. 

Q.  They  became  idle  and  remained  jdle  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  how  they  were  supported!— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Well,  aft^r  the  1st  of  January  did  they  take  any  other  action  ! — 
A.  On  the  1st  of  January  they  went  out  altogether. 

Q.  What  eflfect  upon  the  working  of  the  collieries  was  produced  by 
the  failure  tofurnish  sufficient  cars! — A.  Of  course  there  was  a  small 
production. 

Q.  And  that  would  throw  some  men  out  of  employment ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  did  so  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  approximately  ! — ^A.  I  could  not  give  that  in  detail. 
For  instance,  we  have  forty-five  collieries  at  work  ;  there  was  a  time  pre- 
vious to  January  when  only  one-half  of  those  could  work,  and  I  pre- 
sume four  or  five  of  that  twenty  were  stopped  for  want  of  cars,  and  the 
balance  because  the  men  did  not  come  out.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will  come  to  the  1st  of  Januar^^,  and  tell  us  what  de- 
veloped then. — A.  Previous  to  the  Ist  of  January  representatives  of 
the  miners,  or  of  those  labor  organizations,  asked  to  have  an  extension 
of  the  advance  which  had  been  made  to  them. 

Q.  The  advance  under  the  agreement  of  September  17  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir:  they  aske^i  to  have  that  extended. 

Q.  About  when  was  that  request  made! — A.  I  think  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  20th ;  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  Of  December  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  a  committee  come  to  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they,  or  who  were  some  of  them  ! — A.  John  H.  Davis 
was  the  chairman,  and  a  man  named  Brennan  ;  there  were  several. 

Q.  Did  they  present  their  request ! — A.  At  first  they  did  not. 

Q.  If  they  presented  one  in  writing  please  let  ns  have  it,  if  we  already 
hsive  not  got  it. — A.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  first  written  request  that 
was  made.    This  was  after  I  had  had  several  interviews  with  them. 

Exhibit  25. 

I  Joint  committee  of  tho  K.  of  L.,  M.  and  L.  A.  A.  and  Eccentric  Engineers'  Association.] 

PoTTSViLLE,  Pa.,  December  24f  1^*87. 

D^rSir:  Folly  appreciating  the  course  piirMiMjil  by  yonr  company  iu  tbo  past, 
especially  by  yourself  and  President  Corbin  in  eflfectin^  and  maintaining;  amicable 
and  satisfactory  relations  with  this  committee,   representing  organized  lal)or,  this 
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committ4)eBow  ilesires  to  Bay  that  while  it  in  tlieir  desire  to  continue  the  same  friendly 
foelingB,  we  can  not  agree  to  any  construction  of  the  ''  menionindnm  of  agreement '" 
between  your  comparty  and  tluH  coniniirtee,  dated  at  Pottsville,  September  14,  1887, 
other  than  that  said  agreement  termim#^  on  January  1,  188H,  for  tne  reason  that  it 
would  be  unfair  t-o  ask  the  mine  workers  of  tliis  region  to  continue  at  work  on  the  basis 
existing  previous  to  September  1,  1887.  First,  because  the  same  reasons  that  war- 
ranted the  demand  made  for  an  advance  on  the  basis  in  August  still  exist.  Secondly, 
because  the  condition  of  affairs  now  and  upon  which  the  important  provisions  of  that 
agreement  are  based  are  the  same  as  when  the  agreement  was  made.  And  because 
at  the  time  the  receivers  could  not  make  any  agreement  extending  beyond  the  1st 
of  January  and  so  considered  and  accepted  by  the  committee;  therefore  the  insertion 
of  a  clause  in  the  *' memorandum  of  agreement ''  making  any  provision  for  time  be- 
yond the  1st  of  January  can  not  in  honor  be  considered  binding. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of  coal  is  very  likely  to  remain  at  a  figure  that 
will  warrant  a  continuation  of  the  prosent  agreement,  we  ask  that  the  same,  t>ogether 
with  present  fraternal  relations,  be  maintained  at  least  until  the  company  are  pre- 
pared to  make  final  settlement. 

John  H.  Davis. 
KOBKRT  Maggs. 

S.  B.  WniTiNG,  Esq., 

General  Manager  for  the  P.  and  R.  C.  and  I,  Co. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  written  notice  you  received  f— A.  That  is  my  rec- 
ollection. 

Q.  You  received  it  about  the  date  it  bears  ! — A.  What  is  the  date  of 
that? 

Q.  This  bears  date  December  24  ? — A.  I  might  have  received  it  that 
day  or  another.  I  was  confined  to  the  house  that  day,  but  I  received 
it  about  that  day. 

Mr.  Anderson.  By  whom  was  this  copy  made  f 

The  Witness.  By  my  clerk  at  the  office. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  and  tested  it  with  the  original  to  see  if  it  is 
correct  I — A.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Ghipman.  I.  understood  you  to  say  that  the  agreement  referred 
to  by  the  Davis  committee  was  September  17.  They  referred  to  Sep- 
tember 14  in  that  agreement? 

The  Witness.  We  had  an  interview  on  that  date,  the  L4th,  but  that 
paper  was  given  on  September  17. 

By  Mr.  Pabker  : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  negotiation  of  September  14? — A.  Davis 
presented  another  memorandum  of  what  they  wanted  us  to  accede  to. 
We  did  on  that  day,  or  the  previous  day. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  this  memoranilam  and  see  whether  that  is  the 
proposition  they  first  submitt<5d  to  you.  Is  that  the  memorandum  they 
did  ]>resent? — A.  I  J[)elieve  this  to  be  the  purport  of  the  copy  which  I 
gave  to  them  as  a  c^py  of  the  original. 

Q.  Is  that  the  proposition  they  made  to  you  ? — A.  That  was  no  agree- 
ment, it  was  the  proposition  they  made. 

Q.  And  in  response  to  that  the  company  presented  the  agreement  of 
September  17  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  signed  by  yonr  initials,  which  appear  upon  this  paper  (see 
Davis'  testimony  ? — A.  I  believe  it  has  them. 

Q.  And  this  agreement  was  made  in  response  to  the  proposition  to 
which  you  allude  ? — A.  That  was  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  it,  and 
was  embodying  what  the  coal  and  iron  company  agreed  to  do,  or  con- 
ceded. 

Q.  And  this  was  the  result  of  the  negotiations  of  which  the  last 
memorandum  formed  a  part  ? — A.  Certainly.  • 

Q.  By  whom  was  this  thing  composed  ? — A.  By  myself  principally. 
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Q.  Aud  the  rest  by  whom  ! — A.  I  wrote  it  out  myself,  and  I  gave  the 
origiual  copy. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  not  corrected  aod  submitted  to  some  other  official  ? — 
A.  I  certainly  consulted  with  my  immediate  assistants. 

Q.  Aud  had  their  assistance  in  making  up  the  paper  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they  f — A.  Mr.  Moses  Ellis,  our  counsel. 

Q.  Who  else  was  consulted  in  forming  this  paper? — A.  I  do  not  re- 
member as  to  the  other  men ;  but  the  superintendent  was  present,  and 
I  had  bis  counsel. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — ^A.  John  Yeith. 

Q.  Who  else  was  consulted  before  your  initials  were  placed  on  it  f — 
A.  I  know  of  no  other. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Corbin  consulted  in  any  way  t — A.  I  suppose  that  the 
substance  of  that  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Corbin. 

Q.  And  did  he  make  suggestions  or  additicms  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  your  counsel  did,  undoubtedly  t — A.  Well,  there  were  erasures. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  number  was  exactly,  but  it  was  submitted  to 
him  to  see  whether  it  was  in  proper  form. 

Q.  Then  this  agreement  was  the  result  of  a  careful  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  employing  company  f — ^A.  It  had  Mr.  Oorbin's  approval, 
not  just  in  that  form,  but  essentially  as  to  what  was  done  and  as  to 
the  concessions  that  were  to  be  made.  That  was  not  presented  in  that 
form  to  Mr.  Corbin. 

Q.  What  difference  was  there  between  the  one  submitted  to  Mr.  Cor- 
bin and  this  t — A.  Only,  perhaps,  in  some  slight  change  of  words,  noth- 
ing essential.  This  is  essentially  the  same,  almost  word  for  word,  with 
that  which  was  submitted. 

Q.  Were  some  changes  made  upon  his  suggestion  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will  go  on  and  detail  the  occurrences  from  the  date  of 
the  presenting  of  these  papers  t — A.  This  was  in  September,  and  that 
agreement  was  made  to  advance  the  basis  for  prices  for  labor  and  for 
contracts  for  four  months.. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  given  us  the  statement  in  writing,  in  which  they 
asked  you  to  continue  this  basis  for  the  present  after  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary t — A.  They  asked  that  it  be  extended. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  you  do  in  response  to  that  request  f — A.  I  told  them 
that  the  company  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers,  and  that  we  had 
no  authority  to  go  on  after  that  time;  that  there  would  be  an  election, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  company  would  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  receivers  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  I  told  them  that  I  did  not 
feel  that  I  had  any  authority  to  act  for  the  company.  I  asked  them  to 
wait  at  least  until  the  railroad  and  the  coal  and  iron  company  were  re- 
organized at  the  election,  and  until  the  new  officers  could  be  seen  aud 
their  decision  given  upon  the  question. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  the  phraseology  used  in  the  last  portion 
of  that  agreement  was  used  so  that  the  new  company,  as  it  would  be  or- 
ganized, could  make  their  own  bargain  then  with  their  employes? — A. 
The  object  I  thought  was  that  on  the  Ist  of  January  they  could  be 
placed  just  where  they  were  before  the  1st  of  September. 

Q.  And  contemplating  a  new  negotiation  between  the  officers  of  the 
company  that  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  reorganization  of  their  organ- 
ization t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  what  they 
wanted  to  do  and  certain  changes  to  be  made. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  these  ? — A.  Well,  as  to  some  of  the  methods  under 
which  the  basis  was  operated.  I  feel  that  that  basis  system  is  hardly 
well  understood  by  the  committee.  .  I  judged  so  yesteixiay. 
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Q.  60  on  and  explain. — A.  The  intention  of  the  basis  is  simply  a 
schedule  of  prices  for  different  classes  of  workmen  aud  for  contracts. 
When  coal  brings  a  certain  price  at  Schuylkill  Qaven,  tliat  is  $2.50, 
tliat  schedule  of  basis  wages  aud  contracts  is  paid.  For  instance,  miners 
are  paid  $12  a  week,  or  $12.40  a  week.  That  is  known  as  the  basis  price 
when  coal  brings  $2.50  at  Schuylkill  Haven.  If  it  advances  or  declines 
3  cents  per  ton,  1  per  cent,  is  addetl  to  that  schedule  of  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  deduct  for  losses  or  declines! 

The  Witness.  That  was  made  as  long  ago  as  1875. 

Q.  Yott  say  advance  or  decline? — A.  That  is  a  sliding  scale  of  basis 
on  whicli  $2.50  a  ton  is  the  basis  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  and  it  slides  both 
above  and  below. 

By  Mr.  Parker: 

Q.  That  bad  been  in  effect  from  what  date? — A.  Oh,  it  had  been 
from  1875.    • 

Q.  I  understand  it  never  went  below  the  basis  of  $2.50  ?— A.  It  has 
done  so;  then  in  September  we  raised  this  basis  price  for  the  time 
being  8  per  cent. ;  that  is,  it  raised  the  miners'  wages  from  $2  to  $2.50 
a  day  for  that  time. 

Q.  You  can  explain  that  now  as  fully  as  you  wish. — A.  The  impres- 
sioTi  some  of  you  gentlemen  gathered  was  that  the  advance  or  d^line 
was  one-third  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  coal.  It  is  a  percentage  on 
these  prices.  The  practical  result  of  that  is  that  the  advance  is  about 
40  per  cent 

Q.  That  advance  was  8  cents  a  day  on  the  wages  ? — A.  Yes,  what- 
ever the  rates  were.  The  practical  result  is  that  the  labor  is  paid  about 
40  [>er  cent,  of  the  advance  and  not  one-third.  It  amounts  to  about  40 
per  cent.  Now,  the  Lehigh  basis  is  similar  except  it  is  based  upon  the 
price  of  coal  in  New  York,  aud  the  sliding  scale  is  one  in  ten  instead  of 
one  in  three.    The  rates  paid  are  lower. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  per  cent,  or  what  proportion  lower  f — A  man  re- 
ceiving $2  for  coal  mining  under  your  basis  would  receive  how  much  in 
the  Lehigh  Valley  ? — A.  About  $1.86;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  There  is  that  difference?— A.  It  might  be  $1.90. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  state  as  to  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson: 

Q.  State  whether  or  no  you  positively  stated  to  the  men  that  that 
agreement  was  to  terminate  on  the  Ist  of  January? — A.  That  agree- 
ment to  pay  any  advance  was  to  terminate  then,  because  we  had  no 
authority  to  continue  any  further  than  that. 

Q.  Why  held  you  not  authority  to  continue  to  act? — A.  Because  we 
were  oflScers  of  the  receivers,  and  their  receivership  was  to  terminate  on 
the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  Did  the  men  understand  that  to  be  the  situation  legally? — A. 
Certainly,  sir. 

Q.  And  therefore  that  was  the  reason  why  the  agreement  could  not 
be  continued  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  agreement  to  which  you  refer  as  entered  into  in  September 
was  this,  that  the  terms  between  the  company  and  the  men  gave  to 
the  men  an  increase  of  8  per  cent,  over  the  wages  which  had  been  paid 
prior  to  September? — A.  It  wa«. 

By  Mr.  P areier  : 

Q.  And  did  they  ask  for  a  still  higher  percentage? — A.  They  did,  sir. 
Q,  Before  this  f — A.  Well,  it  would  have  amounted  on  some  of  our 
prices,  under  that  printed  schedule,  to  100  pe>t  ceutn 
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Q.  Did  the  committee  of  the  workmen  iudicate  that  they  expected 
to  go  back  to  the  September  basis,  or  did  they  expect  that  the  basis 
of  September  17  should  be  continued  after  January  1  ? — A.  They  agreed 
they  would  go  bacjk  to  any  rate  it  was  agreed  upon  by  the  other  com- 
panies, that  is,  the  Lehigh  companies,  where  the  men  were  on  a  strike; 
but  also,  if  those  men  returned  to  work  at  any  time  after  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary or  any  other  time,  that  they  should  return  to  tlie  old  basis. 

Q.  That  is  embodied  in  the  agreement  itself  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they 
were  confident  at  that  time  the  strike  would  not  last  a  month.  As 
one  of  them  remarked,  if  that  strike  was  not  beaten  before  the  1st  of 
January  it  would  never  be.  That  is,  if  the  operators  were  not  beaten. 
There  was  no  hesitation  on  their  part  in  taking  that  ground. 

Q.  Then  the  fact  that  the  Lehigh  strike  continued  after  the  1st  of 
January  was  unlocked  for  by  them  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  what  further  negotiations  there  were  after  the  first 
request  was  made? — A.  They  asked  the  continuance  of  the  8  per  cent, 
after  the  1st  of  January,  and  we  told  them  we  could  not  accede  to  it, 
that  we  had  no  authority  to  do  this,  and  asked  them  to  continue 
at  work  until  the  organization  of  the  company  was  completed  early 
in  January.  I  also  told  them  there  were  things  which  we  wished 
to  consider  in  connection  with  the  basis,  and  that  1  had  no  doubt  an 
amicable  arrangement  could  be  arranged  with  the  new  company ;  that 
I  had  no  authority  to  speak  for  them,  as  I  did  not  know  that  I  should 
be  retajLned  as  an  official,  and  I  had  no  n'ght  to  speak  officially,  or  to 
do  anything  officially  to  bind  them  after  the  1st  of  January. 

Q,  About  what  date  was  this  interview  f — A.  I  think  it  was  about 
December  20.    1  also  had  an  interview  with  them  on  the  24th. 

Q.  Who  was  the  leading  workingman  in  this  interview  f — A.  John 
H.  Davis. 

Q.  Now  go  on  with  your  statement. — A.  t  remember  they  called 
upon  me.  My  recollection  is  that  that  was  the  last  interview  I  had 
with  the  committee  on  that  date,  January  24. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  the  paper  was  handed  to  you  which  you  put 
in  evidence  f — A.  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  was  not  sent  to  me  by 
.mail. 

Q.  After  that  did  you  have  any  further  negotiations  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  your  employes  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  f — A.  I  think  they  called  to  see  me  as  late  as  December  30. 
As  I  remember,  we  had  some  considerable  correspondence. 

Q.  What  was  the  substance  of  it;  did  they  present  the  request  then 
orally  or  in  writing? — A.  They  did. 

Q.  In  writing  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  copy  here. 
;    Q.  Presented  by  whom! — A.  Signed  by  John  H.  Davis.    I  think  it 
was  sent  to  me.    I  do  not  remember  that  it  was  handed  to  me. 

Q.  Will  you  read  it  t 

Exhibit  2G. 

POTTSVILLE,  December  30, 1887. 
S.  B.  WniTiNO, 

General  Manager  P,  and  R,  Co, : 
You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  terms  of  agreement  entered  into  be|zinning  the 
first  day  of  September,  18^7,  will  expire  on  the  3l8t  day  of  December.  We  request  a 
renewal  of  the  terms  covering  said  agreement  pending'fiual  settlement.  If  the  above 
terms  are  not  agreed  to,  then  we  request  notice  thereof  not  later  than  January  1, 
looS* 

Answer  to  be  sent  to-^ 

John  H.  Da  vies, 
Mouni  CarmeX^  ^ortKumbcrland  Cquu\.^« 
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Q.  What  response  did  yon  make  to  that?  -A.  I  have  here  a  copy  of 
a  letter  which  was  «eut  to  him.    This  is  dated  the  same  date : 

Exhibit  27. 

P0TT8VILLK,  Pa.,  December  30,  1887. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  csotuniutiication  of  to-day,  relative  to  renewal  of  agreement  for 
wages  after  January  1,  18?^,  has  been  handed  to  me  and  I  have  referred  it  to  our 
Philadelphia  office  for  instructions.    I  will  probably  ooaiuiunlcate  further  with  you 
after  receiving  advice  from  there. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  B.  Whiting, 
General  Manager. 
Per  C. 
Mr.  John  H.  Davis, 

Mount  Carmel,  Pa. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  commnnication  that  passed  ! — A.  The  reply 
to  that  was  the  circular  which  was  sent  out  by  Mr.  Oorbin  on  the  next 
day.    I  think  the  very  next  afternoon. 

Q.  Which  was  put  in  evidence  yesterday  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  next  occurred  in  correspondence  or  interviews  between  you 
and  them  ? — A.  I  did  not  hear  from  tliem  for  a  considerable  time. 

Q.  Did  they  go  out  formally  !— A.  They  remained  away  from  work. 
Bui  all  of  them  remained  away  from  work  on  the  2d  of  January. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  the  tools  in  the  mines,  did  they  leave 
them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  tools  used  t — A.  The  men  themselves. 

Q.  They  left  their  tools  then  in  the  mines  where  they  could  be  picked 
up  at  any  time  ? — A.  I  presume  that  was  the  case.  I  presume  they  did 
pick  them  up  in  some  cases. 

Q.  That  is  the  rule  there  now  ?^A.  I  believe  that  to  be  so. 

Q.  So  they  could  begin  work  at  once  where  they  left  off  f— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  stopped  work  from  the  middle  of 
December  to  the  5th  of  January  f — A.  My  impression  is  ~I  have  not  put 
the  figures  together — that  from  5,000  to  8,000  men  stopped. 

Q.  Have  some  stopped  since  the  5th  of  January  ? — A.  From  the  mid- 
dle of  December  up  to  the  Ist  of  January  probably  8,000  had  stopped. 
From  the  Ist  of  January  to  the  6th  I  presume  9,000  or  10,000  more  went 
out.  leaving  perhaps  1,800  to  2,000  men  still  at  work  who  are  perma- 
nently engaged;  that  is,  engineers,  firemen,  and  men  of  that  stamp,  sta- 
ble men. 

Q.  The  miners  substantially  all  went  outf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  aggregate  that  had  gone  out  up  to  the 
5th  of  January  f — A.  I  can  not,  I  would  have  to  refer  to  get  that. 

Q.  But  it  is  substantially  as  you  have  stated  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  violence  of  any  kind  up  to  the  5th  of  January  to- 
wards business  or  property! — A.  Prol>ably  nothing  but  the  boycotting 
of  individuals  by  others,  that  is  between  man  and  man.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  was  any  injury  to  property. 

Q.  1  want  you  to  explain  what  you  mean  by  a  boycott  "between  man 
and  man  "  f — A.  For  instance,  refusing  to  ride  on  a  wagon  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Who  refused  to  ride  and  with  what  person  f — A.  The^raeu  who 
would  not  join  them,  the  men  would  not  become  meml)ers  of  their 
society.  They  would  not  speak  to  him  and  would  not  ride  up  the 
slope.  In  the  cages  where  ten  men  are  permitted  by  law  to  ride,  if  one 
of  these  wen  came  along  they  would  probably  refuse  to  ride.    If  h^ 
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was  the  last  man  to  come  on,  the  others  would  get  oH'.  That  is  a  species 
of  ostracism. 

Q.  Give  us  every  instauce  of  that  kind  of  treatment — A.  I  only 
know  it  from  rumor ;  of  course  1  have  not  seen  any  of  these  cases. 

Q.  Perhaps  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  that  further.  Where  did 
the  uieu  go,  I  mean  those  who  went  out? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Q.  You  have  been  through  the  mines  and  about  so  as  to  look  over  the 
property  f — A.  I  presume  they  remained  at  home. 

Q.  Then  your  understanding  is  that  they  went  home  and  have  re- 
mained idle  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  own  their  houses  or  do  they  rent  them  !~A.  Some  of 
them  do.    We  have  a  large  number  of  houses  rented  to  them. 

Q.  The  company  has  a  large  number  of  these  houses  rented  to  these 
people  t — A.  Three  or  four  thousand,  I  think. 

Q.  How  are  they  rented  t — A.  By  the  month. 

Q.  Have  the  rents  been  paid  ? — A.  Well,  usually ;  not  all  of  them. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  trouble  arising  from  your  rentals,  no  evic- 
tions?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  men  remained  idle?  How  do  you  understand  that  they 
were  supported  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  understand  by  contributions 
from  other  districts. 

Q.  You  may  state  alK)ut  the  cost  of  these  houses  rented  by  the  miiiera 
from  the  company.  How  much  do  they  cost  apiece  ? — A.  I  have  not 
any  exact  figures.  They  will  cost  say  from  $600  to  $1,100  apiece.  They 
are  built  generally  in  blocks  of  two  houses. 

Q.  Built  of  wood  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  wood  almost  entirely. 

Q.  For  how  much  will  one  of  those  costing  $600  rent  ? — A.  I  can 
only  speak  from  recollection  ;  my  impression  is  $3  per  month. 

Q.  And  those  costing  $1,100  ? — A.  1  think  they  get  paid  for  most  of 
them  as  high  as — I  can  not  speak  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  in  that 
case,  but  my  impression  is  $12.    Well,  say  at  the  outside  not  to  exceed 


Q.  Has  there  bee^n  up  to  this  date  any  personal  violence  of  any  kind 
among  the  strikers  or  between  them  and  other  persons  ? — A.  There  has 
been. 

Q.  At  what  points?— A.  Notably  at  Shenandoah  City. 

Q.  Describe  the  nature  oi"  these  disturbances. — A.  Since  the  1st  of 
January,  or  shortly  following,  many  men  desired  to  go*  to  work,  and 
superintendents  were  instructed  to  permit  any  men  who  desired  to  go 
to  work  to  put  them  to  work.  In  many  places  these  men  were  met  by 
bodies  of  men — were  interviwed  by  committees — to  induce  them  to  re- 
main away  from  work.  They  were  threatened;  they  were  met  at  night 
by  bodies  of  men  and  told  if  they  returned  to  work  they  would  be  shot 
Numbers  of  such  instances  were  reported  to  me.  At  Shamokiu  it  was 
reported  several  times  that  men  going  home  after  night  were  met  and 
notified  that  if  they  continued  to  work  they  would  be  shot.  In  many 
cases  notices  were  sent  to  me,  ordering  them  to  keep  away,  and  calling 
them  ^^ scabs"  and  using  abusive  language,  and  giving  them  notice  that 
they  must  stop  work  or  leave  the  county.  In  many  cases  where  a  few 
men  have  been  at  work — in  one  cjise  where  but  few  could  work  in  re- 
pairing damages  from  a  fire — men  and  boys  have  collected  and  hooted 
and  hallooed  at  these  men  on  their  return  home.  W^omen  have  gathered 
in  large  numbers  anil  pelted  them  with  frozen  turnips,  meat,  and  bread, 
and  such  things.  This  was  because  the  women  were  put  to  the  front 
and  the  men  stood  in  the  background.  In  some  cases  men  have  been 
followed  with  drum  and  fife  and  banners,  with  the  men  shouting  and 
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hallooing,  2  and  3  miles  away  froQi  their  work.  This  has  been  done  re- 
peatedly to  frighten  and  annoy  and  restrain  them  from  work.  There 
have  been  at  least  three  points  at  which  the  men  have  collected  and 
threateneil  the  men  in  this  way — at  Otto,  Gleudower,  and  Lincoln. 

Q.  And  these  efforts  were  made  to  stop  the  workmen  t — A.  They 
were  to  prevent  the  men  from  doing  any  class  of  work  except  that  of 
pumping. 

Q.  Can  you  give  other  cases  of  interference  or  violence;  have  you 
others  f — A.  The  principal  case  of  that  sort,  I  think,  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Shenandoah,  where  large  bodies  of  men  congregated  and 
stoned  and  beat  men  on  their  way  home.  This  has  occurred  in  many 
caseSf  and  in  that  vicinity  a  great  many  men  have  been  met  and  threat- 
ened by  night,  amounting  in  the  Shenandoah  case  to  an  open  riot  on 
two  separate  occasions. 

Q.  Have  persons  been  injured  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom;  that  is,  by  which  side! — A.  By  the  strikers,  who  con- 
gregated in  force. 

Q.  What  steps  have  been  taken  in  this  disturbed  neighborhood  to 
protect  these  men  f — A.  The  police  have  been  requested  to  escort  them, 
ill  son^e  cases,  to  their  homes  and  see  they  were  not  molested. 

Q.  To  what  police  do  you  refer  f — A.  To  what  is  known  as  the  coal 
and  iron  and  railroad  police,  and  manned  by  the  State. 

Q.  Are  they  under  the  State  or  county  authorit}^ ! — A.  They  are  com- 
missioned by  the  governor. 

Q.  Aiid  paid  by  whom  t — A.  They  are  paid  by  the  railroad  and  the 
coal  and  iron  company. 

Q.  What  is  the  organization  ? — A.  Captains  and  lieutenants. 

Q.  The  regular  organization  f — A.  Well,  in  that  way. 

Q.  How  are  they  armed  f — A.  I  do  not  think  they  always  carry  arms. 

Q.  There  has  b^u  some  recent  report  of  the  men  being  armed  with 
Winchester  rifles  f — A.  I  have  not  seen  them,  but  I  believe  they  have 
them  to  use  in  these  cases. 

Q.  These  police,  to  which  you  refer  as  the  coal  and  iron  police — ^you 
believe  they  have  been  armed  to  some  extent  with  Winchesters! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  are  armed  there  now! — A.J  do  not  know  about  now. 
1  could  not  say  what  number  were  armed  with  Winchesters. 

Q.  Who  were  the  men  making  the  disturbance  in  that  neighborhood, 
as  to  their  nativity  !'A.  They  were  reported  to  be  Hungarians  and 
Polanders  principally. 

Q  Were  they  men  who  were  principally  brought  into  this  country  ! — 
A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  sir.  I  have  never  known  that  there  has  been 
any  such  carried  into  the  coal  regions. 

Q.  Do  you  know  they  were  not  so  brought  in! — A.  I  could  not  say  they 
were  not,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  body  or  number  coming  to- 
gether. 

Q.  It  is  your  belief  that  they  are  men  who  came  of  their  own  will,  at 
different  periods  ! — A.  I  believe  in  every  case  that  has  been  true.  They 
came  of  their  own  volition. 

Q.  This  is  as  you  understand  it ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  information  of  any  induccnnents  held 
out  to  these  men,  or  any  of  them,  to  come  to  this  country! — A.  No,  sir; 
and  I  do  not  believe  it. 

Q.  Now,  if  there  has  been  any  other  disturbance  or  violence  or  inter- 
ference which  you  wish  to  speak  of,  in  explaining  the  position  of  thecoal 
company,  you  can  state  it ! — A.  I  do  not  recollect  cases  of  violence  ex- 
cept these. 
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Q.  Or  interference  tbat  would  not  be  substantially  included  in  what 
you  have  said  f — A.  There  would  be  interference  essentially  in  ordering 
inen  not  to  work.  • 

Q.  Explain  that? — A.  I  understand  men  have  been  ordered  by  the 
Knights  of  Labor  not  to  hoist  any  coal  and  not  to  do  any  work  that 
would  produce  coal,  and  even  not  tp  do  any  dedd  work.  By  that  term 
"dead  work"  we  mean  preparatory  work  in  the  mines.  That  nobody 
should  do  anything  for  the  Beading  interest  or  to  prepare  or  mine  any 
coiil  that  was  to  be  shipped  over  the  Heading  Eailroad.  I  look  ui>on 
that  as  part  of  the» railroad  strike,  and  that  these  men  have  taken  that 
course  to  extend  the  strike  or  to  support  it.  Individual  collieries  in  the 
region  that  were  shipping  over  the  Reading  Railroad,  who  ofifered  to  pay 
the  wages  asked  for  by  the  men,  have  not  been  permitted,  for  five  or  six 
weeks.  That  is  interference  on  the  part  of  labor  organizations,  not  only 
with  our  company  but  other  individuals. 

Q.  Does  that  cover  the  interference  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  copies  of  any  notices,  communications,  or  otherwise,  that 
were  sent  by  the  striking  men  to  your  company  or  to  your  employes  ? — 
A.  (Ilanding  paper).  That  is  one  class  of  them. 

Q.  This  is  one  of  the  notices  sent  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Exhibit  28. 
dead  work  must  stop. 

A  raeetiDg  of  the  joint  committee  was  held  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  od  January  6,  at  which 
the  foUowing  resolntiou,  which  explains  itself,  was  adopted: 

Resolvedy  Tbat  all  work  shall  cease,  except  engineers,  pnmp  men,  and  those  engaged 
iu  feeding  live  stock,  except  in  those  places  where  the  company  has  signed  the  agree- 
ment to  pay  the  wages  prevailing  prior  to  Jannary  1, 1888. 

This  resolution  prouioits  all  work  at  collieries  where  the  agreement  has  not  been 
signed  for  all  men.  In  case  the  agreement  has  been  signed  to  pay  the  basis  to  men 
performing  dead  work,  and  the  agreement  does  not  cover  all  employ^  then,  and  in 
that  case,  dead  work  shall  not  be  performed.  In  other  words,  no  work  shall  be  done 
unless  the  wages  shall  be  paid  to  all  employes. 

Joint  Committee. 

Q.  Have  yoax)ther  notices  or  communications? — A.  I  have  here  sim- 
ply copies. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  whether  this  was  issued  by  the  joint  committee 
of  the  railroad  company  or  by  whom! — A.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it  further  than  that  was  handed  to  me  as  having  been  circulated. 

Q.  Through  means  of  the  workmen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  others  have  you  f — A.  I  have  a  copy  of  a  notice  given  by 
one  of  the  assemblies  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Where  is  the  original ! — A.  This  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  one  of  our 
su  perintenden  tQ. 

Q  Have  you  seen  the  original  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  think  I  saw  the  original 
in  the  Philadelphia  office. 

Q.  Well,  you  may  read  that. 

Exhibit  29. 

Tower  City,  January  4,  1888. 
Mr.  Maguirb, 

8upU  of  the  F.  R.  C,  f  L  Co,,  Tremonty  Pa.  : 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  regular  meeting  held  ou  the  above  date,  this  local  assembly  de- 
cided not  to  work  until  all  grievances  connected  with  the  Beading  system  are  settled. 

This  assembly  also  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

Besolvedf  Not  to  interfere  with  dead  work,  such  as  driving  tunnels,  repairs  of  road, 
making  turn-onts  on  a  gangway  that  has  been  driven,  but  will  prevent  coal  from 
being  mined  and  prepared  for  market. 

Signed  this  day  and  the  seal  of  the  assembly  attached. 

[assembly  seal.] 
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A.  I  inferred  that  all  these  men  agreed  to  abide  by  the  action  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Beading  convention,  a  meeting  of  the  labor  or- 
ganizations at  Keaiyug  to  sustain  the  railroaders  in  their  striice. 
Q.  When  was  thai  held? — A.  That  was  about  this  date, 
Q.  About  January  4  ! — A.  1  think  the  Eeading  convention  was  prior 
to  that.  Here  is  another  similar  notice.  I  produce  these  as  indications 
that  the  miners  took  part  in  the  railroad  strike.  They  state  nothing 
about  wages  in  any  manner. 

Exhibit  30. 

Tremont,  Pa.,  January  1, 1888. 

Meeting  of  Tremont  diBtriot  K.  of  L.  aasembled  on  above  date,  aud 
I{iiHolvi3f  That  we,  represeutativesof  the  difi'erent  local  aseemblies  within  tbeja- 
risdiction  of  the  above-named  district,  by  instructions  received  from  onr  constitu- 
ents, approve  of  the  action  taleen  by  the  executive  board  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  system,  and  we  further  resolve  to  quit  cutting  and  pre)»aring  coal  for  mar- 
ket on  January  1,  1 888.  Dead  work  to  be  proceeded  with.  Dead  work  to  include  all 
timbering,  driving  tunnels,  turn-outs,  sinking  of  slopes  and  shaft« ;  bat  should  it  be- 
come necessary  to  load  coal  in  proceeding  with  said  dead  work  we  refuse  to  damp 
such  coal  in  the  breaker. 

Jacob  Russbl,  Sec^fy. 
Martin  J.  Kelly,  Ch4iirman, 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  doeuments  you  wish  to  submit! — A.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  anything  further,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  from  18,000  to  20,000  men  went  out  on  this  strike,  from  first 
to  last,  as  I  understand  it  T— A.  Yes,  sir.  The  total  number  of  men 
usually  employed  when  the  company  is  fully  workiug  is  about  21,000 
men,  and  I  suppose  all  but  1,500  men  went  out  at  one  time. 

Q.  That  is,  nearly  19,000  went  out! — A.  I  judge  s#. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  employes  were  boys  f — A.  Well,  probably, 
2,0(K)  or  3,000  of  them. 

Q.  About  what  wages  per  day  did  the  boys  earn  f — A.  I  judge  that 
their  average  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  85  or  90  cents. 

Q.  And  what  price  per  day  did  the  men  earn? — A.  The  earnings  of 
the  men  were  from  $2  to  $3  and  over,  per  day.  • 

*  Q.  At  what  would  j^ou  place  the  average  per  day  of  the  19,000  men^s 
earnings?— A.  It  would  be  difficult  to  formulate  that. 

Q.  You  shouM  be  the  best  man  to  do  that. — A.  Although  I  am  a 
Yankee,  I  can  not.  I  can  give  it  in  this  way :  our  average  men  at  work 
were  21,000,  and  our  pay-rolls  are  over  $800,000  a  month.  Of  course 
it  depends  upon  how  many  days  these  men  work  in  a  month. 

Q.  That,  of  course,  does  not  give  quite  the  data  we  want.  If  you 
will  give  us  the  earuiugs  per  day  of  the  21,000  men,  as  near  as  you  can 
compute  it,  we  would  like  to  have  you  do  so. — A.  I  have  here  a  quiirterly 
report  which  is  made  from  that  district,  giving  in  each  colliery  the  num- 
ber of  men  of  each  class  and  the  rate  at  which  they  are  jiaid  on  the 
basis. 

Q.  How  many  men  does  that  statement  cover? — A.  It  covers  all  the 
employ<Ss. 

Q.  Does  it  show  the  daily  earnings  ? — A.  It  shows  the  rate  at  which 
these  men  are  paid ;  their  rate  per  week  and  per  month. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  you  put  that  in. — A.  This  Is  the  only  copy  I 
have.  I  would  like  to  furnish  you  one,  as  I  got  this,  from  the  records  in 
the  office. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  furnish  a  copy  so  that  we  can  have  it  ? — A.  I 
wUL 
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Q.  What  we  want  is,  and  I  think  yon  can  give  us  that,  the  aggregate 
average  daily  earnings  of  the  21,o6b  men  and  boys  when  employed. — 
A.  The  uncertain  element  there  is,  how  much  time  each  man  would 
make,  in  order  to  get  at  the  earnings. 

Mr.  Chipman.  We  want  to  know  what  they  would  have  got ;  that 
would  answer  us. 

The  Witness.   Well,  the  work  is  voluntary  with  them  there. 

By  Mr.  Parker: 

Q.  But  I  want  to  know  the  daily  earnings  of  the  21,000  upon  a  day 
when  they  were  all  employed! — A.  You  want  the  average  earnings  of 
evoryboily  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  every bo<ly  on  your  pay  roll ;  I  mean  of  those  21,000,  for 
a  day  that  they  were  all  employed. — A.  A  large  number  of  our  em- 
ployes work  by  contract,  and  not  at  a  fixed  rate. 

Q.  I  fully  understand  that  that  would  be  difficult  to  approximate,  and 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  computation  and  estimate  somewhat,  but  I  want 
your  knowledge  and  conclusion  as  to  the  daily  earnings  of  these  21,000 
people  when  employed. — A.'  The  miners'  earnings  have  been  from  $2 
to  $3.50.  Contract  miners  earn  pretty  good  wages,  and  they  earn  as 
high  as  $3.50  per  day  in  some  cases.  But  the  average  earnings  of  the 
total  number  of  contract  miners  in  the  collieries — I  would  have  to  have 
those  figures  estimated. 

Q.  I  will  ask  the  question  in  this  way:  Suppose  the  21,000  men  and 
boys  were  employed  upon  the  4th  of  December — is  it  ten  hours  a  day 
you  work  ? — A.  We  work  fifty-eight  hours  a  week  instead  of  sixty.  That 
we  consider  a  full  week's  work.    That  is  the  custom. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  all  employed  on  the  4th  day  of  December,  full 
time  for  that  day,  what  would  be  the  earnings  of  the  21,000  ui>on  that 
day? — A.  I  can  give  you  the  figures  for  that  day,  I  presume. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  want.  I  want  to  know  what  they  earn  in  a  day 
when  they  all  work  ? — A.  I  could  not  give  the  figures  from  anything  I 
I  have  here. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  ask  this  to  be  put  in  afterwards.  Now,  as  to  the  idle 
time  after  the  Ist  of  September;  what  was  the  average  idle  time  per 
week  ? — A.  There  was  no  idle  time  so  far  as  we  were  concerned. 

Q.  Then  if  there  was  no  idle  time  it  was  worked  at  the  full  amount  ? — 
A.  Except  for  want  of  car  supply,  or  storms. 

Q.  You  furnished  work  for  the  full  time  they  would  do  it! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  an  estimate  of  the  idle  time  by  the  month  or  year  in 
which  they  did  not  work  ? — A.  We  have  the  record  of  the  time  actually 
made. 

Q.  Does  it  vary  considerably  in  diflferent  years? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  there  not  been  periods  of  enforced  idleness  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen  by  the  company  ?  A.  There  have  been  times  of  idleness  when 
shipments  were  not  made.  For  instance,  in  the  winter  time  we  fre- 
quently run  short  of  time,  because  of  the  light  and  because  of  the  less 
demand  for  coal,  and  stop  off  collieries  for  repairs,  and  we  take  the 
winter  time  to  do  a  great  deal  of  dead  work. 

Q.  Do  you  not  sometimes  manage  to  induce  idle  time  and  check  work 
so  as  to  check  the  output  of  coal  ? — A.  If  coal  is  not  wanted  we  do  not 
send  it  to. market. 

Q.  Are  not  men  sometimes  encouraged  or  induced  to  become  idle,  so 
as  to  check  the  output  of  coal  when  there  is  too  much  in  the  market  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  that  was  done  in  that  form. 
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Q.  Are  not  men  thrown  oat  of  work  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  production  of  coal! — A.  I  have  no  doabt  that  has  been 
done  in  years  past. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  it  to  be  done  in  the  Beading  mines  ! — A. 
When  the  restriction- of  production  made  men  idlef 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  when  the  restriction  of  production  by  the  company  made 
the  men  idle. — A.  Certainly;  when  we  had  a  sufiScient  supply  of  coal  the 
collieries  were  stopped. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  different  periods  when  this  occurred  t — A.  I 
could  not  without  referring  to  the  records. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  last  occurrence  of  that  kind  took 
place  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Q.  Has  it  occurred  this  last  year  T — ^A.  No,  sir.   - 

Q.  How  do  you  ascertain  what  the  supply  is  and  that  there  is  aii  ex- 
cess and  that  it  is  advisable  to  stop  the  collieries  ? — A.  At  one  time 
there  was  an  arrangement,  or  I  might  say  an  understanding,  by  which 
certain  percentages  of  production  were  to  be  shipped  by  the  producing 
companies ;  when  that  percentage  of  production  was  made  no  more  was 
shipped. 

Q.  Who  were  those  producing  companies  f — A.  I  can  only  give  you 
information  in  a  general  way.  I  think  I  can  give  you  printed  infor- 
mation. 

Q.  Well,  give  us  the  names  of  the  companies  now.  What  companies 
were  they  f — ^A.  I  should  have  to  refer  to  documents  to  give  you  those. 

Q.  Was  the  Lehigh  Bailroad  mining  at  that  time  t — A.  There  is  a  Le- 
high Valley  Coal  Company. 

Q.  Was  that  mining  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Was  this  company  one  of  those  companies  f — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  they  were  in  that.  That  information  would  be  of  much  more 
service  to  you  from  the  coal  reports. 

Q.  Was  the  Schuylkill  Company  one  of  those  companies ;  I  mean 
your  Coal  and  Iron  Company  T—A.  It  was  a  producing  company  at  that 
time.  ^ 

Q.  Was  it  in  that  arrangement  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  About  1883  or  1884;  somewhere  along 
there. 

Q.  Who  was  president  of  your  company  at  that  time  T-r-A.  I  think 
Mr.  Franklin  B.  Qowen. 

Q.  Who  was  the  executive  ofScer  at  the  mines  f — A.  I  was  at  the 
mines. 

Q.  What  was  your  percentage  of  production  at  that  time  ? — h.  As  I 
understand  that  arrangement,  the  capacities  were  taken  of  the  various 
producing  companies,  and  it  was  understood  that  only  a  certain  amount 
of  coal  was  wanted  in  a  month. 

Q.  Was  it  arrived  at  by  percentage  or  a  division  ! — A.  By  percent- 
ages. 

Q.  What  was  your  estimated  percentage  ? — A.  About  20  per  cent. 

Q.  What  was  the  Lehigh  percentage? — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  The  Lackawanna  T — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  not  give  these  mat* 
ters. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  percentage  of  any  other  coal  producer  other  than 
your  own  company  ? — A.  Not  from  memory. 

Q.  In  what  document  is  this  statement  of  the  division  between  the 
companies  of  the  amount  they  should  produce? — A.  I  have  seen  it  in 
newspaper  statements.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  it  in  any 
other  form. 
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Q.  You  say  you  can  produce  it! — A.  1  think  I  can. 

Q.  Is  it  not  in  some  printed  document?— A.  I  do  not  remember  of  it. 

Q.  From  what  will  you  produce  it? — A.  I  will  look  for  such  a  printed 
statement. 

Q.  Is  there  not  some  book  or  document  from  which  you  expect  to  get 
it? — A.  I  think  the  Coal  and  Engineers  Mining  Journal,  of  New  York, 
states  it. 

Q.  You  will  produce  it  for  us  ? — A.  I  will  do  so. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 
Q.  A  moment  since  you  said,  substantially,  that  the  collieries  were 
worked  or  closed  according  to  the  demand  for  coal  in  the  market,  and 
that  at  the  time  to  which  yon  referred  you  ascertained  what  the  demand 
of  the  market  was  by  these  nercenuges  to  which  you  referred.    How  . 
do  you  now  ascertain  the  state  of  the  market;  in  other  words,  when 
you  shall  work  the  collieries  or  close  them  ? — A.  We  would  feel  the  want 
of  coal  by  its  accumulating  in  the  cars  and  the  cars  not  being  returned 
to  be  filled. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you,  as  superintendent  of  that 
coal  company,  regulate  the  operation  of  that  immense  property  simply 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  empty  coal  cars  sent  to  you  to  be  filled  by  the 
railroad  company  ? — A  That  is  the  mitbod  of  computation  now. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  to  be  the  method  by  which  you  ascertain 
whether  the  market  will  take  the  coal  or  not  ? — A.  None  other  comes  to 
me.  I  say  I  should  look  upon  that  to  know  whether  the  market  would 
or  not  take  the  coal. 

Q.  And  as  superintendent  of  that  company  you  have  no  other  means 
of  information  as  to  whether  in  the  coming  month  you  shall  expend  a 
half  a  million  of  dollars  in  operating  that  property  except  the  fact  that 
you  may  notice  that  there  are  empty  coal-cars  under  your  breakers  ? — 
A.  There  is  no  other  definite  way.  I  might  inquire  as  to  what  the  sales 
and  prices  were  or  what  the  demand  would  be. 

Q.  What  method  of  information  had  you  at  that  time,  to  which  you 
have  already  referred,  when  the  output  was  regulated  by  percentages; 
how  was  that  information  communicated  to  you? — A.  In  the  news- 
papers. 

Q.  In  no  other  way  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  its  being  communicated 
in  any  other  way. 

Q.  It  was  not  communicated  through  any  official  higher  than  your- 
self?— A.  I  think  there  probably  was ;  it  may  have  been  in  circular 
form. 

Q.  From  whom  was  that,  in  the  event  it  did  come? — A.  My  informa- 
tion generally  came  from  the  statements  in  the  coal  journals. 

Q.  From  no  other  source  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember ;  I  may  have  had 
other  sources  of  information,  but  it  is  a  good  while  since. 

Q.  Mr.  Corbin  state<l  yesterday  that  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  was 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Heading  Railroad  Company,  and  Mr.  Cor- 
bin is  president  of  the  Beading  Railroad  Company.  Does  he  in  any 
way  indicate  to  you  the  amount  of  money  which  you  shall  expend  in  a 
given  period  in  operating  the  mines? — A.  He  never  has  done  so? 

Q.  May  you  expend  ten  millions  this  year  if  you  see  fit  f — A.  I  would 
not  know  where  to  get  it. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  that  question,  Mr.  Whiting.  My  question  was, 
whether  you  may  expend  ten  millions  this  year  if  you  wish  to  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 
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Q.  How  do  you  obtain  money  I — A.  The  money  which  is  expended  In 
our  district  is  principally  for  wages  and  repairs  and  supplies. 

Q.  From  whom  do  you  obtain  that? — A.  Our  j^ay-rolls  are  sent  to  the 
paymaster's  department. 

Q.  Of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Very  well ;  where  does  the  paymaster  obtain  the  money  to  pay 
these  rolls  f — A.  Prom  the  treasurer  of  the  Coal  Company. 

Q.  Where  does  the  Coal  Company  obtain  its  money  from  ? — A  Prom 
the  sales  of  coal. 

Q.  Is  there  any  supervision  of  the  Coal  Company  by  Mr.  Corbin  or 
any  other  official  of  th.  railroad  company  ? — A.  Mr.  McLeod  is  general 
manager  of  the  Beading  Railroad  Company  and  also  of  the  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company.  # 

Q.  Then,  how  would  you  know  the, amount  of  money  you  would  ex- 
pend in  a  given  month  if  you  might  run  all  your  collieries  at  full  forcei — 
A.  The  amount  I  would  expend  would  be  the  result  of  running  at  full 
force  in  the>  wages  and  supplies. 

Q.  Suppose  there  was  no  strike  now,  how  many  of  these  46  collieries 
would  be  oi)erated  t  How  many  more  collieries  would  the  land  owned 
by  your  company  furnish  which  could  be  worked  profitably.  This  of 
course  is  an  approximate  answer.  Would  it  not" be  several  hundred  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  so;  they  could  for  a  certain  time  be  worked,  of 
course. 

Q.  Do  you  yourself,  without  any  consultation  with  any  one  else,  de- 
termine, simply  upon  the  prices  or  sales  of  coal,  the  expenditures  you 
will  make  in  operating  the  collieries  for  a  given  month  f — A.  I  do  not 
determine  it  at  all.  I  do  not  predetermine  it ;  it  is  the  result  of  what- 
ever we  do  in  wages  and  supplies.  I  do  not  determine  it  previously.  I 
will  be  very  glad  to  give  any  information  I  have,  but  I  must  certainly 
be  careful  and  Inow  what  I  am  answering. 

By  Mr.  Pabkeb  : 

Q.  We  haveuo  right  to  complain  of  you  at  all,  as  yon  have  answered 
us  fairly.  Now,  tell  us  the  monthly  earnings  of  these  19,000  men  who 
went  out? — A.  That  is,  the  aggregate  payments  we  would  make  to 
them  ! 

Q.  Yes,  sir.— A.  That  would  be  from  $750,000  to  $800,000  a  month 
when  they  worked. 

Q.  Then  the  workmen,  by  this  strike,  have  lost  pro|)ortionately  that 
amount  ? — ^A.  Our  payments  for  fixed  charges,  that  is  to  men  who  feed 
our  stock  and  to  men  who  keep  the  water  out,  etc.,  probably  would 
reach  in  the  best  organized  collieries  $75,000  to  $80,000  a  month. 

Q.  Leaving  $350,000  to  $400,000  of  lost  wages  T— A.  More  than  that, 
sir. 

Q.  At  how  much  would  you  put  it  f — A.  I  would  pt>t  it  at  $600,000  a 
mouth ;  the  other  figures  were  $750,000  to  $800,000. 

Q.  That  was  my  mistake,  I  thought  it  was  $500,000.  Then  that  would 
be  the  amount  of  absolutely  lost  wages  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  yon  understand  the  men  have  been  supported  since  the 
strike  commenced  ? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  their  being  supported, 
but  I  have  understood  that  money  has  been  sent  into  the  region  from 
other  sources. 

Q.  ITad  most  of  the  men  families  ! — A.  I  believe  so,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  number  to  a  family,  five  persons? — A.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  exceed  that. 
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Q.  How  many  people  by  the  strike  do  you  estimate  have  their  means 
of  support  cut  offf — A.  I  should  say  100,000  in  our  own  district.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  any  other  district. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  your  own  district  and  the  men  connected 
with  your  coal  and  iron  company  1 — A.  And  with  individual  operators 
in  our  system;  yes,  sir.. 

Q.  As  an  effect  of  this  stoppage  the  mining  company  has  been  re- 
lieves! of  the  payment  of  this  amount  of  wages  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Will  you  give  me  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  wages  saved  the 
company  by  the  railroad  strike? — A.  I  could  not  do  that.  Ton  mean 
in  our  case? 

Q;  No,  sir;  I  mean  on  the  railroad. — A.  I  have  no  information  con- 
cerning that. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  wages  per  month  paid  the  company  in 
the  Lehigh  system  by  the  Lehigh  strike? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge 
what  that  would  be. 

Q.  Well,  as  near  as  you  can  estimate,  you  knowing  the  basis  of  wages 
ami  the  number  of  men  ? — A.  My  impression  was  there  were  about 
8,000  men,  and  the  wages  there  would  be  probably  in  the  same  proi>or- 
tion  as  ours  were;  that  is,  I  suppose  that  that  would  have  averaged  pos- 
sibly $300,000  a  month.    It  is  a  mere  approximation,  of  course. 

Q.  Of  course  the  producers  there  were  relieved  from  that  expendi- 
ture!— A.  Yes,  sir;  but  they,  of  course,  had  to  maintain  their  organi- 
zation, and  keep  the  collieries  in  repair  and  keep  the  water  i)umped  out. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  are  certain  necessary  expenses  that  go  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mines? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  very  heavy. 

Q.  Have  you  known  anything  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  to 
the  middle  man  and  consumer  since  the  Lehigh  strike  and  since  your 
strike? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  except  in  the  manner  which 
everybody  has,  that  is,  through  the  newspa[)ers.  I  have  no  occasion  to 
use  the  figures. 

Q.  You  have  a  knowledge  that  there  )]ias  been  an  increase  in  the 
prices  since  the  Lehigh  strike  began? — A.  Certainly. * 

Q.  To  about  what  extent;  at  about  what  was  coal  selling  l>efore  the 
Lehigh  strike? — A.  I  could  not  give  you  that  at  all ;  I  do  not  remem- 
ber it.    I  have  no  occasion  to  use  these  figures  in  any  way. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  us  about  the  number  of  cents  per  ton  it  has  increased 
from  the  Lehigh  strike  up  to  this  day  ? — A.  Well,  of  my  own  judgment, 
it  is  about  50  cents  a  ton  at  our  end. 

Q.  That  is  at  the  mines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  it  has  been  sold  and  delivered  for  some  time  past  at  about  50 
cents  a  ton  more  than  it  did  in  September  last? — A.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  that,  but  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Now,  the  royalty  on  coal  is  imderstood  to  be  about  25  cents  per 
ton? — A.  iSa,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it? — A.  Nearly  double  that.  I  presume  it  averages  now 
33  to  35  cents  per  ton.  The  Girard  estate  get  this  year  43  cents  for  the 
largest  sizes  and  16  cents  for  the  two  smaller  sizes,  so  the  average  royalty 
would  be  35  to  38  cents,  depending  upon  the  production  of  these  two 
sizes.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  lease  of  land  on  which  the  charge 
is  below  30  cents. 

Q.  Then  the  average,  you  say,  would  be  about  35  cents! — A.  I  should 
say  33  to  35  cents  is  the  average.  Some  exceed  that,  but  they  are  leases 
made  a  great  many  years  ago. 

Q.  Now,  coal  is  put  down  at  Schuylkill  Haven  at  what  price  ? — A. 
Yon  mean  at  what  cost  ? 
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Q.  Yes,  sir ;  at  what  cost. — A.  The  cost  to  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
of  the  coal  pat  into  the  cars  at  the  breakers  is  probably  $1.50  a  ton. 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  miners'  fees  and  workmen  in  the  breakers  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  means  the  production  of  the  coal  and  patting  it  into 
the  cars. 

Q.  And  it  is  how  much  f — A.  $1.50  a  ton. 

Q.  Is  that  inclusive  of  royalty  ? — A.  No,  sir.  In  the  cost  of  money 
expended  for  wages,  supplies,  repairs,  and  contingent  expenses  at  the 
collieries ;  it  includes  any  item  whatever  of  the  colliery  ex[)ende6. 

Q.  It  includes  the  cost  of  mining  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  cost  of  handling  at  the  breakers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the 
cost  of  preparation  in  the  breaker  and  loading  in  the  cars ;  it  includes 
also  repairs  that  may  be  done. 

Q.  To  keep  the  property  up  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  are  there  sales  made  of  coal  at  Schuylkill  Baven  1 — A.  I  do 
not  know  there  are  now. 

Q.  Have  there  been  in  the  last  few  months  several  points  where  you 
make  sales  to  be  delivered,  sales  based  upon  that  point  ? — A.  I  believe 
there  are,  but  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Eichards  can  give  you  that  informa- 
tion. 

Q.  Where  does  the  railroad  company's  charge  for  tolls  begin,  at  what 
point  T — A.  I  think  now  at  the  breakers.  I  think  their  freight  charges 
are  from  the  breakers. 

Q.  Well,  the  cost  at  the  breakers,  then,  is  $1.50  a  ton  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  at  Port  Richmond  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  present  tolls  are ;  I  have  not  that  information. 

Q.  The  price  of  coal  at  Port  Richmond  would  cover  the  royalty,  the 
cost  of  putting  it  upon  the  cars,  the  tolls  to  the  Reading  Railroad  to 
Port  Richmond,  and  the  profits  made? — A.  I  should  certainly  suppose 
it  would  cover  as  much  as  that. 

Q.  Anything  more  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  the  cost  of  $1.50  include  royalty  1 

The  Witness.  No,  sir  j  it  does  not 

Mr.  Parker.  Give  us  the  best  information  you  can  as  to  the  prices 
of  coal  at  Port  Richmond  for  some  little  time  past,  say  for  two  or  three 
months  past. 

The  Witness.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  it  was  there. 

Q.  Well,  any  other  point.. — A.  I  know  what  returns  have  been  made, 
for  instance  under  the  basis  in  order  to  determine  the  wages.  Certain 
collieries  were  drawn,  and  they  make  the  price. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  we  would  like  to  get  outside  of  that  and  know  what  this 
coal,  which  cost  $1.50  to  put  out  of  the  mines  on  the  cars,  brought  when 
it  touched  some  point  where  the  coal  is  sold. — A.  I  have  not  that  in- 
formation. Mr.  Richards  can  give  you  that,  I  think.  Although  the 
chairman  calls  me  the  president  I  am  simply  superintendent  at  the 
mines,  and  have  no  jurisdiction. 

The  Chairman.  I  nsed  the  wrong  title. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  That  would  be  very  valuable  in  asking  about  that  department  of 
the  subject.  You  can  give  us  no  information,  then,  upon  the  subject  of 
prices  anywhere  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  there  has  been  any  dearth  of  coal  in  the 
country  arising  from  these  strikes? — A.  There  has  been  scarcity  in  loca- 
tions, of  course. 

Q.  In  some  locations  and  not  in  others? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  could  tLat  bet— A.  The  coal  has  been  scarce  in  onrown 
town,  Pottsville,  for  instance,  for  there  is  none  being  produced  there. 

Q.  Where  else  has  it  been  scarce  ? — A.  In  such  local  places  not  read- 
ily reached  from  ether  regions. 

Q.  In  any  others  ? — A.  I  presume  there  must  have  been  a  scarcity  in 
the  Lehigh  region  from  the  same  cause. 

Q.  You  are  simply  speaking  of  localities  about  the  mines  which  were 
not  supplied  f — A.  And  rot  readily  reached  from  other  regions. 

Q.  Do  you  know  there  has  been  any  general  scarcity  of  coal  through- 
out the  country  on  account  of  these  strikes  ? — A.  There  was  certainly  at 
the  furnaces,  for  many  had  stopped.  They  wanted  to  consume  the 
coal. 

Q.  How  many  within  your  knowledge  ? — A.  I  have  only  seen  three. 
I  have  heard  a  larger  number  spoken  of,  but  there  are  three  down  at 
Pottsville  that  have  stopped. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  other  localities  in  which  there  has  been  a 
scarcity' in  the  supply  of  coal f— A.  I  suppose  some  furnaces  in  the  Le- 
high Valley  have  stop|)ed;  I  mean  outside  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mines. 

Q.  Those  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  T — A.  I  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing. 

Q.  Well,  say  outside  of  Pennsylvania,  have  you  any  information  that 
there  has  been  a  general  scarcity  of  coal ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  have  any  knowledge  there  was  coal  enough  mined 
independent  of  these  strikes  to  supply  the  general  demand  of  the 
country  f — A.  I  believe  there  was,  sir. 

Q.  Then  I  wish  to  ask  this  question  :  Should  the  Schuylkill  strike  end 
to-morrow,  will  you  swear  that  the  Reading  liailroad  Company  per  «e, 
or  as  owner  of  the  stock  of  the  coal  and  iron  compauy,  has  lost  any 
money  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  they  certainly 
have  lost  money. 

Q.  How  ! — A.  By  the  non-production  and  sale  of  the  coal  and  any 
profit  that  might  have  accrued  from  it,  and  the  railroad  company  has 
lost  all  the  tolls. 

Q.  And  coal  is  now  about  50  cents  a  ton  higher  than  it  was  when  the 
strike  began  T — A.  Jt  may  be  more  than  that  in  the-cities.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  that. 

Q.  There  was  a  large  stock  already  mined,  which,  with  the  small 
amount  mined  since,  has  supplied  the  country  ? — A.  There  is  the  ques- 
tion, was  there  a  large  stock. 

Q.  Was  not  that  stock  supplying  the  country  during  this  period  f — 
A.  Tbe  increased  production  in  the  Wyoming  region,  as  I  understand 
from  the  newspaper  statistics,  has  been  probably  doubled  during  this 
suspension.  Men  have  gone  into  that  region  from  the  Lehigh  and  our 
own  region  to  work,  and  the  production  from  that  region  has  been,  by 
some  statements,  doubled  during  this  time.  That  is,  double  the  pro- 
duction of  this  time  in  the  year.  The  ability  to  store  or  hold  coal  in 
quantities  enough  to  supply  the  country  for  a  month,  or  anything  like 
that,  will  be  almost  impossible.  There  are  not  places  to  do  it  anywhere 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  I  wanted  your  full  explanation  of  that,  for  I  6nd  two  views  of  the 
question,  and  I  have  been  seeking  the  information  so  as  to  get  at  the 
facts. — A.  We  have  no  storage,  except  that  which  would  accumulate 
at  Port  Richmond. 

Q.  The  coal  is  stored  all  over  the  United  States  1— A.  Yes,  in  yards. 
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A  coal  dealer  niigbt  fill  ap  a  yard,  or  one  side  of  it,  with  coal  to  sell. 
There  may  be  such  accuinulations  as  that 

Q.  Was  it  not  by  the  natnral  course  of  business  that  the  yards  through- 
out the  country  were  filled  up  about  the  time  the  strikes  commenced, 
but  now  they  are  substantially  empty  t — ^A.  Prohably,  but  of  late  years 
ns  the  coal  has  been  produced  it  has  been  consumed.  There  are  very 
few  yards  that  could  hold  their  coj^l  for  any  length  of  time  beforehand. 
They  prefer  getting  it  in  the  course  of  time  along  to  supply  their  cus- 
tomers. 

Q.  Do  not  the  coal  middle  men  all  over  the  country  make  up  their 
stocks  and  fill  their  yards  from  April  to  October,  as  a  rule,  storing  up 
a  good  deal  of  the  rained  coal  all  over  the  country  ? — A.  I  think  they 
do  a  great  deal  less  of  that  than  in  years  past. 

Q.  Do  they  not  do  a  great  deal  of  it  now ;  is  it  not  the  custom  f — ^A. 
r  presume  that  would  be  so.  Especially  with  those  who  depend  u])on 
water  transportation. 

Q.  Do  they  not  sell  a  great  deal  in  July,  August,  and  September,  to 
be  delivered  then  and  to  be  delivered  afterwards,  at  the  current  prices 
then  all  over  the  country,  and  there  has  to  be  the  stock  to  meet  itf — A. 
The  months  of  the  greatest  pro<luction  are  later  than  those. 

Q.  Are  not  sales  m^uie  throughout  the  country  in  these  mouths  t — A. 
I  have  never  made  any  and  I  do  not  know  anything  about  any  of  them. 
Now,  the  production  is  greatest  during  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber. 

Q.  Tak&  the  Goal  and  Iron  Company  by  themselves,  will  you  swear 
that  they  lost  any  money  by  this  strike,  taking  into  view  its  prospects 
of  business,  if  business  starts  up  now  ! — A.  I  certainly  would  swear  to 
the  l)est  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  that  they  have  lost  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Is  it  your  belief  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  from  date  the  coal 
company  will  not  be  found  to  have  lost  money  by  this  strike! — A.  Ir- 
respective of  any  other  conditions  that  may  exist  hereafter? 

Q.  Simply  that  question. — A.  It  they  lose  it  now,  it  will  be  lost  You 
mean  whether  they  will  make  enough  money  in  two  years  to  make  it 
up!  ^  *       , 

Q.  No,  that  is  not  my  question  j  whether  in  two  years  hence,  you  as 
an  expert  will  understand  that  this  strike  did  in  the  long  run  lose  any- 
thing to  the  railroad  company  ! — A  That  is,  because  of  that  strike  they 
may  make  more  money  in  the  two  years  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  made. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  This  is  a  very  unknown  quantity  and  I  can  not  guess 
at  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  From  what  you  have  known  in  the  past  of  the  Reading  Coal  Com- 
pany's affairs,  have  you  any  suspicions  even  that  the  Reading  output 
may  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  other  regions  are  now 
supplying  coal  while  the  Reading  is  not,  in  the  coming  year  ? — A.  I  pre- 
sume in  the  coming  year  the  Reading  will  be  deprived  of  shipments, 
because  their  customers  have  gone  to  other  sources.  I  presume  that 
many  men  who  have  gone  into  the  Wyoming  region  will  remain  there. 
That  will  result  in  less  shipments  by  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  Can  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  find  a  market  for  its  coal  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere  f — A.  That  is  its  present  point. 

Q.  Is  it  dependent  upon  the  customers  who  bought  from  it  last  year 
for  whatever  sales  it  makes  the  next  year! — A.  No ;  but  like  any  other 
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regular  business  we  would  be  out  of  the  market  somewhat,  which  i» 
certainly  due  the  strike. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  How  many  collieries  have  resumed  work? — A.  There  are  some  U 
or  12  at  work. 

Q.  Have  you  employed  all  the  men  coming  to  you! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  onlers  have  been  to  give  every  man  an  opportunity  to  work  who  is 
willing  to  work,  even  if  we  employ  them  at  a  disadvantage  to  us. 

Q.  Have  you  done  thatt^^A.  Yes ;  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Both  old  and  new  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  None  have  been  turned  away  I — A.  Men  have  been  discharged 
wlio  refused  to  obey  orders. 

Q.  I  am  referring  to  Mr.  Gorbin's  belief  that  some  men  have  been 
turned  away  because  the  collieries  were  not  ready  for  them. — A.  There 
would  be  such  an  occurrence  as  thi9.  There  may  be  more  meu  applying 
to  one  point  where  there  are  men  at  work  than  there  would  be  applying 
to  other  collieries  in  the  neighborhood. 

Q.  Do  you  know  personally  now  of  this  T — A.  I  have  had  reports  from 
our  Suffolk  colliery,  where  more  applied  for  outside  work  than  required, 
but  they  were  men  belonging  to  other  collieries. 

Q.  Then  that  was  the  occasion  for  their  being  refused?-^ A.  It  was 
DOt  a  refusal;  there  was  no  place  for  them.  There  was  an  inability  to 
employ  them  at  that  particular  colliery.  They  never  worked  at  our  col- 
lieries.   They  could  have  worked  at  other  collieries. 

Q.  We  understand  that  the  miners  make  some  complaint  because  they 
are  required  to  pay  through  the  officers  of  the  company,  or  advance 
their  pay,  to  tax-collectors  and  the  doctor,  and  sometimes  the  priest,  and 
some  other  collections? — A.  No  such  collections  are  made  by  this  com- 
pany. This  company  has  no  stores,  has  no  charges  to  make,  and  makes 
no  charges  against  its  workmen  except  for  articles  furnished  by  the 
company. 

Q.  Are  not  coal  supplies  which  they  use  in  the  mines  and  charges  for 
a  benevolent  fund  collected  f — A.  Our  company  does  not  make  any  of 
these  collections. 

Q.  And  it  does  not  act? — A.  We  make  no  collections  for  any  one. 

Q.  Will  yon  state  as  to  your  not  having  stores  and  where  the  men 
make  their  purchases  of  their  own  personal  supplies! — A.  Do  you  mean 
by  that,  mining  supplies  ! 

Q.  Say  family  supplies! — A.  I  havenokuowledgeof  that.  We  have 
no  connections  with  any  stores  in  the  region  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  there  are  stores  there  ! — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  kept  by  men  who  have  any  relation  to  the  railroad  or 
mining  company  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  they  are  entirely  independent! — A.  Entirely. 

Q.  Are  the  bosses  or  other  men  of  influence  around  interested  in  the 
trading  at  the  stores  and  groceries  and  other  places  for  family  sup- 
plies!— A.  A  boss  might  have  a  brother  who  keeps  a  store,  though  he 
might  live  in  a  distant  part  of  our  system,  and  in  no  way  under  their 
control  or  have  anything  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  Now  as  to  the  mining  supplies  ! — A.  The  mining  expenses  of  |X)w- 
der  and  fuse,  these  things  are  furnished  to  the  mining  contractors  and 
charged  to  them. 

Q.  At  what  rates  ! — A.  At  exactly  the  price  which  was  adopted  some 
years  ago  and  upon  which  all  contracts  are  based. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  in  regard  to  the  prices  on  the  part  of  vJi^ 
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miners  of  which  you  kuow  ? — A.  They  have  said  to  me  that  they  could 
buy  certain  supplies  for  less  than  we  were  charging  them.  I  have  told 
them  in  these  cases  that  we  would  have  no  hesitation  in  making  changes 
in  these  prices  if  a  corresponding  change  was  made  in  the  contract 
prices^  their  contract  prices  being  based  upon  charging  these  iirices  for 
supplies. 

Q.  Are  they,  in  your  judgment,  just  under  the  circumstances? — A. 
They  are,  under  the  circumstances^  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Do  you,  as  superintendent  of  the  company,  know  what  the  prices 
are  at  which  powder  is  sold  per  keg  to  the  men  ?-:-A.  I  think  our  pow- 
der for  what  is  known  as  "  A  powder"  is  $2.G5.  That  is  my  recollection ; 
it  has  been  so  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  Now  do  you  know  what  is  thexM)8t  of  that  powder,  that  is  to  the 
company  ? — A.  It  is  $2  and  the  cost  of  handling,  freights,  etc.,  which 
we  pay. 

Q.  Is  that  purchased  under  your  direction? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  by  the  railroad  company  ? — No,  sir;  let  me  explain  in  regard 
to  that  For  instance,  a  miner  is  driving  a  gangway  and  he  gets  $10 
a  yanl  for  it,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  that  is  allowed  him  for  the 
supplies  he  would  consume  in  driving  that  gangway.  For  instance, 
if  we  charged  him  more  for  powder  per  keg  we  simply  would  add  it  to 
the  work  it  would  do.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  profit  and  loss  at  all,  but 
simply  that  they  may  be  economical  in  the  use  of  these  things.  If, 
in  the  case  of  a  gangway,  he  is  paid  $10  a  yard,  $8  of  that  will  be  his 
wages  and  the  other  $2  the  snpplies  he  consumed  in  driving  that. 

Q.  May  a  miner  employed  in  your  collieries  purchase  that  i>owder 
where  he  pleases! — A.  It  would  not  be  safe.  We  must  control  abso- 
lutely the  handling  of  all  explosives.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  have 
them  about  the  inine^  handled  iu  any  way  except  under  our  control, 
both  as  to  quality  and  quantity  taken  into  the  mining. 

Q.  Where  is  the  powder  stored  above  ground! — A.  In  points  known 
as  powder-houses. 

Q.  How  issued  from  there;  in  what  quantity! — A.  In  a  keg  of  25 
pounds. 

Q.  Is  the  miner  himself  permitted  to  take  it  down! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  responsible  for  the  safety  below! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  under  certain 
restrictions.    The  mining  law  requires  certain  restrictions. 

Q.  Suppose  some  merchant  there  had  an  equally  safe  vault  for  storing 
the  powder,  would  a  miner  be  permitted  to  obtain  a  keg  of  powder  from 
him  ! — A.  We  object  to  that,  as  we  can  not  tell  what  the  quality  may  be. 

Q.  The  point  I  wished  to  reach  was,  that  the  company,  no  matter 
what  the  reasons  may  be,  requires  him  to  purchase  that  powder  from 
the  company! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thank  you ;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. — A.  We  would  not 
object  to  making  these  prices  anything  different.  When  that  price  was 
established  that  was  just  what  we  paid  for  the  powder. 

Q.  But  the  cost  of  powder  is  not  the  same  now! — A.  Isay  it  costs  just 
that  much  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  charge  them  any  more  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  powder 
to-day  ! — A.  We  do  now. 

Q.  So  you  make  a  profit  on  the  powder  ! — A.  No ;  we  are  not  making 
a  profit  on  the  powder  at  all.  We  pay  for  it ;  it  is  one  of  our  costs.  We 
lay  it  in.  For  instance,  we  allow  them  a  certain  quantity  in  money  pro- 
viding for  the  gangway,  for  which  he  would  get  $10  a  yard;  $8  of  that 
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would  represent  bis  labor,  tbe  wage  element,  and  tbe  other  |2  would  be 
the  allowance  for  supplies,  powder,  fuse,  and  paiier  for  making  the  car- 
tridges. We  do  not  want  him  to  waste  that.  He  can  have  $2  worth 
of  supplies  to  drive  that  yard  of  gangway.  If  he  uses  less,  it  is  for  his 
benefit.  All  that  is  based  upon  (contracts  of  two  years  ago.  If  we 
change  these  prices  we  should  also  change  the  contract,  because,  other- 
wise, it  is  that  much  added  to  his  wages. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  cost  of  the  materials  to  you  would  increase  above 
$2;  would  you  charge  him  more  than  you  do  now  f — A.  We  could  not 
charge  unless  we  allowed  it.     There  is  no  profit  iu  it  one  way  or  another. 

Q.  But  still  there  is  no  competitor  in  this  to  whom  he  can  go  for  the 
purchase  of  these  materials  t — A,  For  powder,  no,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Ghipman  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  no  tenants  have  been  evicted  from 
ytur  mines.     Are  you  sure  of  that? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  leases  have  you  with  your  tenants!  Have  you  this 
kind  of  a  lease,  to  put  it  directly,  waiving  all  notice  to  quit  and  all 
legal  proceedings  in  case  you  wish  to  lake  possession  of  the  property  ? — 
A.  I  have  never  seen  one  of  the  house  leases. 

Q.  By  whom  are  they  made! — A.  By  the  land  agent;  1  do  not  know 
anything  about  them. 

Q.  If  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you. 
Now,  you  say  some  of  the  miners  are  married ;  now,  have  you  ^ny  idea 
what  is  the  proportion  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  considerable  numbers  are! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  good  many  of  them  keep  house  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  agreement  you  allude  to  as  of  September  17  was  as  to  the 
wages  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  coal  comi)any  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers  at  the  date  of 
that  agreement!— A.  Yes, 'sir. 

Q.  You  formulated  that  agreement  yourself,  with  the  assistance  of 
counsel  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  Mr.  Ellis,  I  think  you  said  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Our  counsel 
was  Mr.  Ellis. 

Q.  Who  was  he  acting  for  iu  this?— A.  I  called  him  in  to  act  for  me. 

Q.  Individually? — A.  As  superintendent  of  the  Goal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  Was  he  counsel  of  the  receivers  and  also  your  counsel  f — A.  He 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  an  officer  at  the  time. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  The  laboring  men,  as  I  understood 
you,  desired  to  continue  the  agreement  of  September  17  after  January 
1  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  responded  to  that  that  you  had  no  authority  ?- A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  the  railroad  was  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  price  per  diem* for  wages  was  fixed,  was  it  not? — A.  Not  at 
that  time. 

Q.  By  that  agreement  of  Septembei- 1 7  ?— A.  The  action  of  that  agree- 
ment would  be  to  change  the  former  rates. 

Q.  But  was  there,  or  is  there,  not  a  basis  system  of  rates  per  diem  for 
wages  fixed? — A.   Yes, sir. 

Q.^  That  rate  per  diem  is  about  fair  wages  for  the  men  ? — A.  That  rate 
for  miners  is  $2  a  day  and  on  other  classes  other  rates. 

Q.  Still,  it  is  a  fixetl  sura  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  made  the  basis  system,  and  that  sum  is  raised  or  lowered 
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according  to  the  advance  or  decline  of  3  cents  per  ton  in  the  price  of 
coal! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  yoa  say  yon  desired  the  miners  to  continae  at  work  after 
the  Ist  of  January  on  the  old  basis ;  what  was  that  old  basis? — A.  The 
basis  existing  prior  to  September  1. 

Q.  That  is,  prior  to  September  17? — A.  ¥es,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  authority  at  that  time  to  make  an  agreement  u|>on 
that  basis,  the  road  being  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers? — ^A.  I  did  not 
make  any. 

Q.  How  could  you  make  any  agreement  upon  any  basis,  situated  as. 
you  were? — A.  No,  I  had  no  authority. 

Q.  How  many  men  in  the  coal  regions  live  in  their  own  houses? — A. 
I  hAve  not  the  slightest  idea  of  it. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  considerablo  number  of  them  ? — A.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  considerable  number;  I  think  the  proportion  is  small. 

Q.  Houses  are  cheap  there  ? — A.  I  believe  them  to  be. 

Q.  The  land  and  the  services  are  cheap,  are  they  not  ? — A.  Where 
there  is  no  valuable  coal  under  it. 

Q.  But  ordinarily  the  land  would  be  cheap  and  so  would  the  serv- 
ices f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  think  among  youc  employes  were  born  in 
the  district;  have  you  any  idea  of  that? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  How  many  have  lived  there  a  considerable  time? — A.  I  should 
presume  that  nine-tenths  of  those  who  are  recognized  as  miners  were 
brought  up  there  and  have  lived  in  the  region. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  at  all  so.  Is  there  any  land  around  these  houses? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  That  varies  with  the  location;  generally  a  garden 
patch. 

Q.  Then  they  are  greater  tod  smaller  according  to  the  location  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  no  average  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  sizes  in  the  towns 
where  we  own  the  houses  and  lots,  but  of  course  they  are  small,  except 
those  mainly  about  the  mines,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room. 

Q.  Has  the  land  any  agricultural  value? — A.  Very  little,  without  a 
great  deal  is  expended  on  it. 

Q.  Yon  were  speaking  about  the  police  in  t}ie  country;  have  you  had 
the  Pinkerton  detectives  in  your  employ  ?--A.  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  Yon  know  the  organization  referred  to  and  that  they  have  been 
employed  to  assist  in  quelling  strikes  in  the  country ;  you  do  not  know 
whether  you  had  them  ? — A.  I  had  no  knowledge  they  were  there  ex- 
cept through  rumor. 

Q.  You  heard  they  were  there? — A.  I  heard  they  were  there;  I  sup- 
pose they  are  there. 

Q.  You  wanted  the  men  to  go  to  work  on,  the  Ist  of  January.  You 
informe<l  them  that  you  had  no  authority  to  make  any  agreement  with 
them.  On  what  agreement  and  on  what  basis  were  they  to  go  to  work 
on  the  1st  of  January  if  no  one  could  make  a  bargain  with  them  ? — A. 
On  the  same  basis  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

Q.  But  you  say  you  had  no  authority  either  to  make  that? — A.  I  did 
not  ask  them  to  do  anything  different  from  that. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  no  authority  to  make  any  agreement.  How 
were  they  to  know  on  what  basis  they  were  to  go  to  work  ? — A.  -We 
were  assuming  that,  as  this  basis  ha<l  been  in  force  for  twelve  years, 
and  this  agreement  was  a  special  arrangement  for  a  special  purpose,  it 
was  to  end  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  that  they  were  to  return  at  that 
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time  to  tbe  former  basis.  That  was  the  distinct  understandiDg  with  the 
mcu  when  that  was  made. 

Q.  The  sum  and  substance  of  it  was  this:  That  you,  without  any  au- 
thority, representing  a  person  who  had  no  authority,  desired  these  men 
to  go  to  work  on  the  1st  of  January  without  any  agreement  as  to  the 
future,  l^ow  that  is  all  that  there  was  in  it. — A.  It  might  be  put  tech- 
nically in  that  shape. 

Q.  I  am  putting  it  very  plainly;  our  ideas  of  technicality  are  differ- 
ent. This  is  really  the  meat  of  the  entire  thing. — A.  I  certainly  could 
not  have  acted  for  the  companies  until  the  companies  were  reorgan- 
ized. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  I  have  stated  it  fairly  ? — A.  Hardly. 

Q.  Why  t — A.  The  supposition  was,  the  company  would  accede  and 
would  go  on  as  it  had  previously  and  it  would  pay  as  it  had  previously. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Because  it  had  done  so  before. 

Q.  If  the  company  had  paid  everything  it  owed  before,  how  did  it 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  receivers  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  question  of  wages. 

Q.  I  do  not  know,  either,  sir.  It  is  a  pretty  apt  question,  though; 
somebody  must  have  lost  somewhere.  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  have 
stopped  the  output  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  stopped  4t. 

Q.  Well,  why  did  your  company  stop  it  ? — A.  I  argue  that  any  restric- 
tion which  has  been  made,  has  been  uiade  for  want  of  demand  for  coal. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  a  restriction  has  ever 
been  made  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  not  an  increased  output  be  apt  to  create  an  increased  de- 
mand!— A.  I  doubt  it. 

Q.  Is  not  there  a  demand  for  anthracite  which  is  very  great,  and  grow- 
ing more  every  year  in  this  country  and  others  ! — A.  The  demand  for 
a  great  number  of  years  past  has  not  been  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  getting  it  out  and  sending  it  to  the  market. 

Q.  I  asked  you  another  question.  I  am  coming  to  that  directly. — 
A.  Certainly,  there  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  coal. 

Q.  Is  not  the  demand  very  great  now ! — A.  I  presume  that  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  not  esi)eoially  all  through  that  great  and  growing  western 
country! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Clear  back  out  where  my  friend,  Mr.  Anderson,  lives,  and  beyond 
that ;  and  is  not  there  a  tremendous  consumption  of  it  in  base-burners 
in  the  houses? — A.  I  believe  it  to  be. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  an  allotment;  how  was  that  allotment  made? — A. 
I  really  do  not  know  the  history  of  it. 

Q.  When  was  it  made? — A.  About  the  years  1883  or  1884,  along 
there,  there  was  some  arrangement  known  as  an  allotment. 

Q.  That  is  recently,  then,  within  a  short  time— 1883  and  1884? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  By  whom  was  it  made  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  What  was  it  made  for  ? — A.  I  understand  to  prevent  overpro- 
duction. 

Q.  I  will  follow  that  up  by  asking  you  if  it  was  not  to  keep  up 
prices? — A.  It  did  not  succeed,  if  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  not  for  that  purpose? — A.  I  did  not  make  it. 

Q.  Yon  say  it  was  to  prevent  overi)roductiou.  Did  it  not  attempt 
to  keep  up  prices? — A.  I  would  assume  that,  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  say  no  such  arrangement  exists  now  ?— A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  say  that  no  such  arraDgement  does  exist  now  ? — ^A.  I  can 
not  say  it  does  not,  but  I  say  1  have  no  knowledge  of  it.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief  there  is  no  such  arrangement. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  exists  or  not  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  does  not,  bat  I  do  not  believe  that  it  does  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Whiting,  at  how  much  you  value  the  mining 
lands  belonging  to  your  company  ;  do  you  knowt — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  on  the  subject  ? — A.  My  impression  is  that 
they  are  considered  to  be  worth  some  $40,000,01)0. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  coal  part  of  those  mining  lands  do  you  work ; 
about  what  proportion  ? — A.  I  could  hardly  give  you  an  estimate  of 
that.    It  is  certainly  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole. 

Q.  Are  you  trying  to  make  interest  on  the  whole  of  that,  on  $40,000,000, 
out  of  these  coal  lands  which  are  not  worked,  as  well  as  those  that  are? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  such  interest  is  to  be  paid. 

Q.  Are  you  trying  to  make  a  profit  or  interest  on  that  first  invest- 
ment of  $40,000,000  by  working  what  you  state  is  a  small  proportion  of 
it! — A.  We  certainly  are  not  doing  that  or  aiming  to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you,  in  calculating  profits,  take  into  account  what  you  estimate 
to  be  the  full  value  of  that  property ! — A.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  that.  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  that,  and  I  never  made 
any  such  calculation,  and  I  have  never  known  it  to  be  made. 

Q,  Would  you  have  known  it  if  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  com- 
pany to  do  anything  of  that  sort! — A.  Ifo,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  not  have  known  it ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  not  ceme  within  your  department  at  all ! — A.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  In  whose  department  would  it  comef — A.  I  would  not  know  that, 
even. 

Q.  You  do  not  even  know  that! — A.  No,  sir.  It  certainly  would  not 
be  in  my  department. 

Q.  Who  would  be  apt  to  know  it! — A.  Our  president. 

Q.  You  think  your  president  would  know  that! — A»  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  if  you  kno\^  anything  about  those  who  are  em- 
braced in  the  allotment  of  which  you  have  been  speaking! — A.  You 
mean  what  companies! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  can  not  recollect  them  all  now,  but  I  have  a  mem- 
orandum here. 

Q.  Give  it  as  near  as  you  can  and  as  many  as  you  can  ! — A.  These 
collieries  I  understand  to  have  had  these  divisions  and  subdivisions  for 
allotment :  Tbe  shippers  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  system,  the 
shippers  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  system,  the  shippers  on  the  Delaware. 
Lackawanna  and  Western  system,  the  shipper^  on  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  system,  the  shippers  on  the  Pennsylvania  system,  the  shippers 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  and  the  shippers  on  the  Erie  sys- 
tem. 

Q.  Then  this  system  of  allotment  primarily  embraced  the  operators 
in  the  different  systems  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  secondarily,  of  course,  the  operators  within  each  system.  In 
other  words,  if  you  do  not  understand  that,  a  certain  amount  of  output 
would  be  allotted  to  your  system  and  a  certain  amount  to  the  Lehigh, 
etc.,  then  you  would  go  home  and  divide  up  the  amount  of  your  allot- 
ment among  the  operators  of  your  system.  That  would  be  the  way  it 
was  done  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  value  of  the  collieries  you  actually  opey- 
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ate  ? — A.  I  have  not.  I  have  not  a  memorandum  of  that,  auless  it  is  in 
the  report. 

Q.  Yon  speak  of  the  vahie  of  the  colliery  equipments.  I  suppose  it 
means  the  equipments.  I  mean  as  mines,  would  you  include  the  equip* 
mentSy  breakers,  and  machinery  I — A.  They  arQ  estimated  to  be  worth 
with  the  mines  $8,280,583,  that  is,  they  were  last  year,  and  the  equip- 
ments were  estimated  to  be  worth  $2,156,940. 

Q.  Who  made  that  estimate!— A.  These  are  in  the  statement  of  the 
assets  of  the  company. 

Q.  By  whom  ! — A.  They  are  revised  in  my  department  year  by  year 
where  any  changes  take  place.  They  do  not  originate  ever^  year.  We 
get  at  them  by  weighing  anil  measuring  and  taking  an  inventory  of  the 
equipments^  for  instance,  the  amount  of  material  on  hand,  supplies,  etc. 

Q.  Is  that  report  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  report  to  go  to  the  stockholders.  Do  you  know  whether 
the  estimates  are  too  high  or  too  low,  or  about  right;  have  you  any 
knowledge  on  that  subject !— A.  So  far  as  I  have  anything  to  do  with 
it,  they  are  substantially  the  right  market  value  at  the  time  they  are 
made. 

Q.  Can  you  give  all  the  percentages  of  each  system  under  this  allot- 
ment system  of  any  period  ! — A.  I  presume  I  can  ascertain  that;  it  was 
published  in  the  coal  journals  at  that  time. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  percentage,  say  for  a  period  of  four  years  ! — A. 
1  presume  I  can  find  the  records  for  that  time. 

Q.  Will  you  try  to  do  so! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  try  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Instead  of  four  years,  let  Mr.  Whiting  furnish  data 
for  all  the  years. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  Will  you  take  a  memorandum  of  that,  Mr.  Whiting!  I  under- 
stood Mr.  Corbiu  to  state  that  your  profit  is  30  cents  a  ton  on  your 
coal  at  the  mines. — A.  I  think  Mr.  Corbiu  stated  that  last  year  the  net 
result  of  the  business  was  23  cents  per  ton  above  the  cost,  absolutely 
without  any  allowance  for  anything  else.  That  is,  without  any  allow^- 
ance  for  royalty  or  interest  charges,  but  for  labor  and  supplies.' 

Q.  Now,  of  course  you  are  not  at  work  all  the  time ;  there  are  days 
more  or  less  when  you  can  not  work  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  keep  turning  your  money  as  other  businesses  do  from 
time  to  time,  do3'ou  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  royalty  ! — A.  We  have  to  pay  royalty  on  collieries  we 
lease  from  others. 

Q.  Why  do  you  do  that  when  you  have  so  much  land  of  your  own  not 
opened!— A.  Because  of  this,  there  were  valuable  deposits  of  coal  and 
collieries  already  opened  for  operation  on  it. 

Q.  Whatproportionof  your  collieries  were  leased! — A.  I  think  there 
are  eleven  leased. 

Q.  Eleven  out  of  forty-five  ! — A.  I  think  that  is  the  number. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  say  your  coal  cost  you  to  get  it  out ! — A.  About 
$1.50  a  ton. 

Q.  What  is  it  selling  for  at  the  mjnes! — A.  I  do  not  remember  now 
what  the  rates  are. 

Q.  Have  you  not  any  idea  !— A.  I  do  not  know  at  what  it  is  selling, 
but  my  impression  is  that  the  present  rate  at  the  mines  is  about  $3  for 
the  larger  sizes,  down  to  $1.25  for  the  smaller, 
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Q.  About  what  was  tbe  average? — A.  I  suppose  it  would  average 
possibly  $2.75  to  $2.80. 

Q  Ready  to  put  ou  tbe  cars  for  shipment? — A.  Yes;  on  the  cars, 
loiKled  into  the  cars.  Mr.  Richards  can  give  you  that  information,  be- 
cause he  has  it  alt;  1  only  guess  at  it. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  your  work  is  done  by  con- 
tract!— A.  The  inside  work  of  mining  is  probably  60  per  cent.;  the  out- 
side work  very  little  of  it. 

Q.  Well,  50  per  cent,  of  the  inside  work  is  done  by  contract  and  the 
contractor  pays  his  own  hands  ? — A.  We  pay  them  and  charge  it  against 
the  contracts 

Q.  Does  he  make  any  bargain  with  the  hands? — A.  Well,  he  selects 
them,  but  they  are  paid  at  the  same  rates. 

Q.  They  are  also  ]>aid  at  the  rate  fixed  for  the  whole  business? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  about  50  i)er  cent,  are  men  emi)loyed  directly  by  you! — A.  I 
believe  that  is  about  the  ratio. 

Q.  The  men  outside  are  employed  directly  by  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  proportion!  of  them  are  so  employed  ? — A.  All  of 
them. 

Q.  About  how  many  outside  men  do  you  employ  ? — A.  I  think  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  number,     I  may  be  mistaken  about  that. 

Q.  The  whole  of  the  twenty-one  thousand  ? — A.  I  may  have  that  pro- 
l»ortion  wrong,  I  do  not  remember  it.  The  proportion  I  find  was  about 
one-third  outside  and  two-thirds  inside  of  the  tot-al  number. 

Q.  Then,  out  of  the  total  number,  one-third  are  employed  directly  by 
you  on  the  outside,  and  half  the  remainder  are  employed  indirectly  by 
you,  and  the  remainder  by  what  you  call  contract? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  labor  organizations? — A.  Not  as  an  organiza- 
tion, certainly  not. 

Q.  What  do  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Whiting? — A.  I  mean  that  I  see  no 
objection  to  their  being  organized  or  combined. 

Q.  What  for? — A.  For  their  mutual  protection  and  benefit. 

Q.  How? — A.  In  a  benevolent  way,  sickness  or  a  maintenance  of 
wages. 

Q.  You  do  not  object  to  their  organizing  for  the  maintenance  of 
wages! — A.  They  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  that. 

Q.  I  agree  with  you  entirely.  When  you  get  to  that  position  we 
agree  as  to  that;  1  am  much  obliged  to  you.  I  know  of  no  other  ques- 
tion 1  wish  to  ask  now.  1  think  there  is  one  more :  Do  you  know 
whether  the  mining  police  was  a  general  organization  under  Oapta^in 
Linden,  of  the  Pinkerton  force?— A.  I  do  not  know;  I  think  that  had 
something  to  do  with  it  years  ago. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  come  to  that  region? — A.  I  went  to  that  re- 
gion in  1866.  1  was  not  in  connection  with  the  coal  and  iron  company 
until  1877. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  been  in  the  Schuylkill  region  ? — 
A.  Since  1866. 

Q.  And  during  that  period  you  have  had  an  intimate  knowledge  or 
pnictical  knowledge  of  mining  afrairs? — A.  Of  mining. machinery  in 
the  first  place.  1  built  a  great  deal  Qf  machinery  and  I  was  in  the 
mines  putting  it  up. 

Q.  In  what  year  w  as  the  Reading  Railroad  Coini)any  incorporated?— 

At  I  do  uot  remember,  but  I  tUiuk  it  was  about  1830, 
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Q.  At  what  time  did  you  become  connected  with  the  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  ! — A.  In  1877. 

Q.  At  that  time,  1S77,  about  what  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
mining  or  dependent 41  pon  miners— I  mean  their  families — lived  m  the 
territory  now  owned  by  the  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  ?— A.  I 
have  very  little  idea  what  the  number  was.  The  number  is  greater 
now  than  it  was  then,  because  a  great  many  collieries  have  been  opened 
since  that  time,  but  at  that  time  there  were  more  individual  operators 
than  there  are  nov- 

Q.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  extends  has  the  percentage  of  native- 
born  and  foreign-born  miners  in  that  region  changed  since  1877  ? — A. 
I  think  it  may  have  been  so.  I  think  there  may  have  been  more  Hun- 
garians and  Polanders  in  the  country  generally. 

Q.  About  what  change  of  percentage  I — A,  I  have  scarcely  any  idea 
what  that  would  be. 

Q.  Have  more  of  them  cornel — A.  Some  have  come  into  the  country 
on  the  railroads,  and  also  some  to  these  mines.  They  were  largely  Irish 
at  one  time.    Some  of  these  men  came  as  ordinary  laborers. 

Q.  Is  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  population  in  the  mining^ region 
greater  than  is  the  average  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  at  large! — A. 
I  think  it  is. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  percentage  has  increased  f  — A.  I  think  it  has 
increased  in  the  element  of  labor,  not  in  that  of  miners  prcper.  The 
foreign  element  that  come  over  here  as  miners  are  largely  English, 
Welsh,  and  German. 

Q.  In  that  year,  1877,  could  you  furnish  the  committee  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  output  of  the  coal  which  is  now  owned  by  the  Head- 
ing Coal  Company? — A.  I  presume  I  could  a>cortain  those  figures  at 
that  time.    You  mean  the  area  covered  by  the  Reading  system  ? 

Q.  I  mean  the  region  owned,  leased,  and  controlled  by  the  Reading 
system. — A.  Youmean  theproductionfrom  the  same  territory  from  which 
we  are  now  producing  1 

Q.  And  I  ought  to  say  before  the  Reading  Coal  Company  was  formed ; 
if  you  can,  I  will  be  obliged  for  these  same  statistics  for  each  year  since 
of  that  total  output;  and  please  separate  the  output  from  individual 
mines  and  from  the  company's  mines,  if  you  can. — A.  That  could  be 
done,  I  presume. 

Q.  I  see  the  reports  you  had  issued,  and  I  did  not  know  but  what 
there  were  prior  reports! — A.  Yes,  sir  j  and  they  have  been  published 
for  a  number  of  counties. 

Q.  Well,  where  you  can.  The  object  of  that  data  is  to  show  how 
much  or  how  many  of  those  individual  mines  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  company,  and  what  effect  that  has  had  upon  the  output  and  the 
operation  of  mines  by  individuals  as  distinguished  from  corporations. — 
A.  The  individual  collieries  have  decreased  in  number,  and  annual  ship- 
ments from  the  territory  have  largely  increased. 

Q.  How  many  collieries  were  the  Reading  Company  operating,  say 
in  1870  ? — A.  The  coal  and  iron  company  was  not  in  existence  in  1870. 

Q.  In  what  year  did  it  come  into  existence  ! — A.  Well,  I  think  in 
1871  or  1872. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  of  their  formation! — A.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  that,  but  I  can  get  the  data. 

Q.  Well,  the  data  will  furnish  the  point  we  want  to  reach.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  mine  owners  there  seek  to  obtain  the  most  work  for  the 
least  wages! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  the  one  possesses   the  capital  and  is  able  to  employ  the  most 
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intelligent  and  competent  assistance,  is  it  not  true  that  the  one  has  the 
great  advantage  over  the  miner  in  the  natural  ditfcrence  between 
them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  natural  that  in  such  a  case  the  miners  should  stand 
together  and  by  this  strength  of  union  endeavor  to  relieve  themselves 
from  such  disadvantage? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  improper,  unjust,  or  unlawful  in  the  combina- 
tion of  workingmen,  so  they  do  not  do  an  improper,  unjust,  or  unlawful 
act! — A.  Certoinlynot. 

Q.  What  is  your  distinction  of  a  strike  ? — A.  A  refusal  to  work. 

Q.  By  the  men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  distinction  of  a  lockout  f — A.  A  refusal  to  let  the 
men  work. 

Q.  Has  this  contest  between  the  owners  and  the  miners  continued  for 
many  years! — A.  There  have  been  some  contests,  of  course,  for  many 
years,  but  not  recently. 

Q.  I  understood  you  a  while  ago  to  say  that  the  miners  had  combined 
back  as  far  as  1863  or  1866!— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  did  so  far  back. 

Q.  Then,  about  1867  or  1870  an  agreement  between  the  employers 
and  the  workmen  was  made,  was  it  not? — A.  There  were  several  of 
those  made  in  the  past  between  the  individual  operators  and  the  mi- 
ners. 

Q.  How  many  other  strikes  or  lockouts  have  occurred  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Coal  Company,  within  your  knowledge? — A.  Since  the  adop- 
tion of  this  last  basis — that  is,  of  1875 — there  have  been  none  which 
have  amounted  to  anything  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  prior  to  that  when  was  any  }— A.  There  were  some  prior  to 
that. 

Q.  Were  they  strikes  or  lockouts? — A.  They  were  strikes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  lockout? — A.  I  do  not  remember  any;  I  do  not 
think  there  has  been. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  demand  of  the  mine  owners  within  your  knowl- 
edge in  that  region  for  a  decrease  of  wages  to  the  men  or  to  impose 
upon  them  any  service  or  duties  that  they  might  require,  to  which  they 
objected  ? — A.  Efforts  certainly  were  made  at  one  time  to  reduce  the 
wages.  There  was  at  one  time;  the  strike  in  1875  was  because  of  a  re- 
duction of  wages. 

Q.  Was  that  a  strike  or  lockout  ? — A.  It  was  a  strike. 

Q.  bid  the  companies  in  any  way  induce  that  strike? — A.  That  was 
before  my  time. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  observation  goes,  universally  any  trouble  between 
the  employers  and  the  men  has  always  arisen  for  a  demand  for  higher 
wages,  and  at  no  time  has  it  been  occasioned  by  the  benefit  which  might 
accrue  to  the  company,  and  it  was  always  a  strike  and  never  a  lock- 
out?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  the  owners  of  the  different  anthracite  coal  regions  ever 
acted  together  ? — A.  In  what  way  ? 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  securing  lower  wages  ? — A.  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  ever  have.  There  was  a  strike  in  the  Lehigh  region,  but  the  em- 
ployers in  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Wyoming  regions  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  it. 

Q.  Was  there  formerly  any  agreement  with  the  employers  in  the  strik- 
ingregions;  have  they  always  united  inthematter? — A.  I  alwaj-s  under- 
stood that  they  have  an  indefinite  knowledge;  nothing  else  was  done. 
Both  of  these  regions  hired  those  men.  We  hired  Lehigh  men.  Our  men 
have  gone  away  to  Wyoming  now  very  largely. 
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Q.  How  many  collieries  are  there  open  on  the  property  belonging  to 
the  coal  company  f — A.  If  my  recollection  is  right  there  are  some  sixty- 
tive.  Some  are  places  that  have  been  opened,  and  a  very  large  nnmber 
of  them  were,  and  then  abandoned.  That  is,  a  colliery  may  have  been 
exhausted,  or  where  the  coal  was  worked  down  to  the  water-level  and 
abaudoiied  for  the  time  being,  to  be  opened  again  in  the  future. 

Q.  If  the  company  was  working  its  property  to  its  full  extent  abont 
what  would  be  the  proportion  of  collieries  which  would  be  operated  as 
against  those  that  are  now  operating,  would  it  be  one  to  thirteen,  four- 
t^u,  or  fifteen  t — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  follow  the  question. 

Q.  This  property  you  say  is  worth  $40,000,000  and  you  are  operating 
forty-five  mines ;  if  you  were  developing  the  whole  property  and  obtain- 
ing all  the  coal  it  could  furnish,  how  many  collieries  would  you  be  run- 
ning approximately  f — A.  It  would  be  mere  guess-work.  It  would  be 
no  object  to  us  to  develop  or  produce  more  coal  than  can  be  disposed  of. 

Q.  Suppose  it  could  be  disposed  of  profitably  f — ^A.  We  could  double 
the  output  or  treble  it. 

Q.  Oould  you  increase  it  thirteen  times  ? — A.  I  doubt  that. 

Q.  You  spoke  awhile  ago  of  the  companies  furnishing  the  mining  cars 

or  wagons  to  the  miners.  In  some  previous  testimony  which  was  given 
in  Washington  the  statement  was  made  that  in  former  times  and  some- 
times recently  that  cars  were  withheld  from  miners  without  cause? — A. 
How  do  you  mean;  that  the  cars  were  not  furnished  the  men? 

Q.  That  they  were  not  furnished  the  men  as  they  wanted  them. — A. 
That  may  have  been  technically  so.  It  may  have  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
cipline. Men  who  left  their  work  and  went  out  and  the  other  men  con- 
tinned  at  work,  cars  were  given  to  those  who  continued  at  work  in 
preference  to  those  who  went  out.  I  do  not  know  of  any  discrimination 
except  that  which  would  be  the  proper  discipline  at  the  colliery. 

Q.  Suppose  a  miner  works  faithfully  and  is  engaged  to-day  in  some 
preparatory  work — I  do  not  know  what  you  term  it — he  has  a  right  to 
deliver  single  car-loads  of  coal ;  now,  can  he  invariably  obtain  those  cars 
when  he  wants  them,  except  for  purposes  of  discipline  ? — A.  He  would, 
certainly.  It  is  the  interest,  both  his  and  ours,  that  the  coal  should 
come  forward  and  that  shipments  should  be  made  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Q  Supi)ose  a  case,  it  may  be  only  imaginary,  in  which  you  did  not 
want  a  very  large  output;  it  that  event  would  the  cars  be  unduly  held 
back  ? — A.*  No,  we  would  not  take  that  course;  we  could  tell  the  men, 
and  stop  off  a  portion  of  them. 

Q.  As  I  undersUind,  you  are  general  manager  of  the  coal  company  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  am  general  superintendent  at  the  mines. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  the  coal  to 
be  sold  anywhere? — A.  Nothing  whatever. 

By  Mr.  Ohipman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether,  when  there  was  a  disagreement  between 
your  Coal  and  Iron  Companj'^  and  its  workmen  as  to  wages,  whether 
the  Reading  Bailroad  Company  refused  to  carry  coal  for  the  operators 
who  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  workmen  ? — ^A.  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  such  thing. 

Q.  You  never  have  heard  of  it  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  has  been  in  the  papers  and  been  common 
talk  ? — A.  Not  in  that  shape. 

Q.  Perhaps  I  have  not  put  it  in  the  right  shape.  What  shape  shall  I 
put  it  in  ? — A.  I  understood  you  to  ask  when  the  railroad  had  refused  to 
carry. 
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Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  anything  of  the  kind.  Read  the  question,  Mr. 
Stenographer.  [The  question  was  read.]  I  ask  if  the  Beading  Bail- 
roail  Company  had  refused  to  carry  coal  for  private  operators  who  ac- 
ceded to  the  demands  of  the  workmen.  It  is  good  English,  whether  you 
have  understood  me  or  not.  When  the  demands  had  been  rejected  by 
the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  as  I  understand  it,  whether  the  Beading 
Bailroad  Company  had  refused  to  haul  coal  for  private  operators  who 
paid  the  wages  or  paid  the  demands  which  your  company  had  refused 
to  accept  I — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  it ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it,  and  I  do 
not  believe  it. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  All  pay  ments  made  to  the  miners  or  workmen  are  made  by  the  pay- 
master of  the  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  in  any  way  under  your  direction  or  control  t — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  And  yoE  have  no  connection  with  it  whatever  I — A.  I  make  out  the 
pay-rolls  in  my  office,  and  they  are  handed  over  to  him  to  be  paid. 

Q.  After  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  f — A.  They  are  returned 
with  the  vouchers  to  the  office. 

Q.  Who  is  president  of  the  coal  company  ? — A.  George  deB.  Keim. 

Q.  What  are  his  duties  as  distinguished  from  your  duties  ? — A.  He 
is  chief  executive  of  the  company. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  instructions  from  him  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  directions  in  regard  to*  the  work  to  be  performed? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  he  is  really  the  managing  officer  now,  since  he  directs  the 
policy  and  general  work,  and  you  are  the  executive  officer! — A.  Mr. 
McLeod  is  the  general  manager ;  he  is  also  in  the  Philadelphia  office. 

Q.  With  whom  do  you  most  consult,  Mr.  McLeod  or  Mr.  Keim,  in 
regard  to  it  ? — A.  With  both  of  them.  This  present  organization  has 
only  existed  for  a  very  short  time,  you  understand. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  In  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of  yesterday  there  is  a  dis- 
patch, in  which  it  is  stated  that  your  company  has  sent  three  loads  of 
Poles  to  Mahanoy  City  to  put  to  work  in  that  colliery  1 — A.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  it  and  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  sent  any  such  men  of  any  nationality? — A.  No,  sir.  I 
think  there  have  been  three  meu^ho  applied  at  our  Philadelphia  office 
who  were  sent  out  to  our  region.  Certainly  not  to  exceed  four,  and 
who  came  as  individuals. 

Q.  Did  you  read  that  dispatch? — A.  I  did  not  see  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  Mr.  Whiting  would 
furnish  the  printed  annual  reports  as  far  back  as  possible. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  mentioned  just  now  that  only  three  or  four  men  had  applied 
at  your  office  here  at  Philadelphia  to  be  sent  out  to  your  mines. — A.  I 
only  know  of  these. 

Q.  You  are  superintendent  of  the  mines  and  do  know  if  any  more 
had  applied. — A.  I  should  have  to  say  that  these  were  the  only  ones 
that  came  to  my  notice;  except  an  Englishman  and  two  others. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  about  2,000  miners  refused  to  strike? 

A.  Thej'  were  men  who  were  at  work. 
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Q.  And  who  continued  at  work  ? — A.  And  who  continued  at  work 
as  engineers,  firemen,  etc. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  have  you  had  of  that  number  in  the  mines 
since  the  strike? — A.  About  another  1,000. 

Q.  So  that  when  your  mines  are  in  full  operation  you  had  about 
20,000  or  21,000  and  you  now  have  only  about  3,000,  and  making  very 
slow  progress  if  you  only  had  tnree  or  four  to  apply  in  a  big  city  like 
Philadelphia  f — A.  We  are  not  looking  for  men  outside. 

Q.  You  do  not  want  outsiders? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.' You  want  your  old  employes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  most  certainly. 

Q.  And  you  refused  to  engage  one  of  them  unless  they  lirst  come 
back  to  work? — A.  They  are  not  our  employes  if  they  are  not  at  work. 
We  never  refused  to  negotiate  with  employes. 

Q.  You  have  not  made  much  progress  in  supplying  the  places  of  the 
men  who  have  struck  ? — A.  We  have  made  no  efitbrt  to  do  so, 

Q.  Why  not! — A.  Because  we  expect  these  men  to  return. 

Q.  Upon  your  own  terms  f — A.  Upon  the  terms  which  they  have 
been  working  for  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  a  pronjise  or 
understanding  which  has  been  made  to  them  that  the  question  of  wages 
would  be  considered  when  they  were  at  work. 

Q.  As  the  work  has  been  interrupted  from  a  misunderstanding,  is  it 
not  usual  among  men  to  have  some  adjustment  and  fresh  understand- 
ing before  labors  are  resumed  on  the  former  basis? — A.  These  men  have 
been  told  repeatedly,  they  were  told  before  they  went  out,  that  we  were 
willing  to  make  an  adjustment;  that  there  were  certain  things  in  con- 
nection with  the  basis  system  that  should  be  changed  for  our  mutual 
advantage. 

Q.  As  you  refused  the  8  per  cent,  did  you  ever  suggest  any  other 
basis  ? — A.  That  is  the  distinction  made ;  they  only  ask  that  that  should 
be  continued  absolutely  and  without  any  other  consideration. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  operation  known  among  miners,  short  of  a  lockout, 
which  niles  the  wages  of  the  men  in  prices,  or  suspends  the  payment  of 
wages  altogether  by  cutting  them  down  in  time!  For  instance,  you 
said  something  about  refusing  cars  to  certain  miners  when  you  wanted 
to  diminish  the  output;  is  it  not  common  with  mining  companies  or 
private  operators  to  diminish  the  output  by  refusing  the  cars  to  trans- 
port the  coal  to  the  mouth  of  the  mines  ? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of, 
sir. 

Q.  What  about  refusing  cars,  then  ! — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  cars 
have  been  refused.  I  do  not  believe  they  have,  except  in  matters  of 
discipline. 

Q.  But  suppose  you  wanted  to  discipline  all  the  miners  in  a  certain 
mine  or  a  certain  portion  of  them  by  refusing  cars.  Do  you  not  some- 
times do  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  While  in  that  connection,  you  admitted  that  in  about  1883  or  1884 
there  was  an  allotment  as  to  the  output  of  anthracite  coal  made  among 
the  mining  and  transporting  companies.  I  understood  you  to  read  from 
a  list  which  included  the  whole  of  them  ;  am  I  mistaken  or  not  1 — A. 
There  was  such  an  allotment  or  understanding,  which  was  generally 
accepted,  to  be  regulated,  of  course,  in  the  demand  for  coal  from  year  to 
year, 

Q.  There  was  a  process  of  allotment,  was  there  not,  or  a  mutual  un- 
derstanding by  which  the  co.t.1  company  had  a  certain  percentage  of 
that  allotment,  and,  as  suggested  by  Judge  Chipman,  you  subdivided 
your  apportionment  among  your  different  miners,  and  that  threw  a  great 
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many  of  them  short  of  tiino  if  you  did  not  have  a  fall  qaota  t — A.  Not 
divided  amoug  the  miners. 

Q.  Would  you  discharge  the  miners  altogether,  or  would  you  shorten 
the  length  of  time  they  might  work? — A.  That  was  divided  to  the  other 
operators  of  the  Reading  system. 

Q.  The  Reading  Coal  Company  had  a  certain  percentage  of  that  al- 
lotment appropriated  to  it.  If  the  Reading  Comx)any  had  more  miners 
than  were  necessary  to  produce  her  portion  of  that  allotment  how  did 
she  do,  discharge  a  certain  number  of  the  miners  or  limit  all  the  miners 
she  had  and  keep  them  to  fewer  hours  of  labor  f  Which  course  did  she 
take f— A.  That  allotment  is  not  necessarily  a  restriction  of  the  produc- 
tion, but  an  ailjustment  of  it  to  the  several  companies. 

Q.  In  the  production  of  it,  sale  of  it,  or  transportation  of  it,  which  f — 
A.  In  the  production  of  it. 

.  Q.  That  was  a  limitation  of  the  production ;  I  suppose  you  mean  the 
amount  of  surplus? — A.  In  order  that  too  much  might  not  be  put  out 
in  a  certain  portion  of  the  year.  The  total,  of  course,  was  produced 
every  year. 

Q.  What  course  did  your  company  generally  pursue,  discharge  the 
workmen  or  retain  all  the  workmen  and  reduce  the  hours  of  labor? — 
A.  Your  question  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  there  was  a  re- 
striction of  production. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  allotment  which  you  admit  existed? — 
A.  I  mean  they  agreed  among  themselves  what  proportion  of  the  total 
yearly  output  each  should  produce  and  ship.  ' 

Q.  It  could  not  have  been  both,  could  it? — A.  I  speak  of  shipping 
coal  as  any  operator  would.  What  we  produce  we  ship.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  the  railroads  in  that  connection.  It  does  not  restrict,  it  does  not 
produce  less  coal. 

Q,  You  bring  it  to  the  surface  and  store  it? — A.  We  do  not  produce 
any  less  than  wo  did,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  discharging  men. 

Mr.  Chipman.  What  was  done  with  the  operator  who  produced  more 
than  his  allotment  and  who  wanted  and  insisted  upon  sending  it  to 
market? — A.  lie  was  allowed  to  do  just  that  very  thing. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Now  tell  us  what  that  allotment  amounted  to,  what  was  it  worth, 
if  any  one  who  violated  the  agreement  had  nothing  done  with  him. 
What  was  it  worth,  why  was  it  done? — A.  It  was  done  to  avoid  any 
excess  of  coal  being  produced  in  one  particular  month  when  it  was  not 
wanted. 

Q.  Now  tell  me  when  that  allotment  system  was  last  In  operation? — 
A.  I  do  not  remember,  but  not  for  several  years,  not  for  some  years 
past. 

Q.  Do  you  admit  it  was  in  operation,  how  late? — A.  I  think  as  late 
as  1885. 

Q.  Have  the  anthracite^  mines  been  operated  independent  of  each 
other  since  1885!  Has  there  been  any  allotment  system  whatever? — A. 
Practically  none. 

Q.  You  consider  the  allotment  system  an  advantageous  system  to  the 
companies  because  it  restricted  the  output  to  what  was  regarded  as  a 
legitimate  demand  ? — A.  It  would  be  advantageous  in  assuring  some 
regularity  of  work. 

Q.  What  broke  it  up  ? — A.  I  really  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  could  not  even  surmise? — A.  Possibly  because  it  did  not 
amount  to  anything. 
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Q.  You  just  now  admitted  that  it  did  amount  to  something  and  was  a 
great  advantage. — A.  Others  may  not  have  happened  to  think  the  same 
thing.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  forming  it.  it  was  an  advantage  that 
work  should  be  carried  on  more  regularly  at  the  collieries. 

Mr.  Stone.  What  per  cent,  of  the  allotment  did  your  company  have  I 

The  Witness.  My  recollection  of  it  is  that  the  coal  and  iron  com- 
pany's allotment  was  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  production. 

Q.  How  much  would  the  total  production  be  t — A.  Of  course  100  per 
cent. 

Q.  I  mean  in  tons  ? — A.  There  is  no  restriction  in  that  respect. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  admit  that  you  thought  the  allotment  system  was  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  coal  company! — Q.  I  admit  I  felt  it  to  be  so. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  the  consumer  of  coal  would  feel  it  to  be  so  ! — A, 
The  advantage  to  me  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  consumer. 

Q.  Well,  as  representatives  of  the  public,  we  think  the  consumer  is 
left  out  in  the  cold  by  these  present  Schuylkill  mining  operations,  and 
we  want  to  look  to  the  consumer's  interest  somewhat.  That  is  one 
reason  why  we  are  looking  to  have  some  law  passed,  and  propose  to 
have  one  passed,  to  prevent  the  consumer  from  being  victimized  by 
the«e  operations  in  future.  Will  you  try  and  explain  why  the  con- 
sumers would  not  suflFer? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  that.  I 
was  only  saying  why  it  was  an  advantage. 

Q.  To  the  consumer! — A.  ITo,  to  me. 

Q.  Nobody  doubts  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  coal  company. 
One  more  question,  and  I  am  through.  It  may  need  two  or  three  pre- 
liminary questions  to  come  to  it.  How  many  individual,  partnership,  and 
corporation  coal  mines,  other  than  those  belonging  to  tlie  Reading  Com- 
pany in  the  Schuylkill  region,  are  in  operation!  About  what  is  the 
number! — A.  I  could  not  give  the  number,  but  this  map  would  give  the 
names. 

Q.  Are  not  nearly  all  of  them  in  operation  to-day! — A.  Outside  of 
the  Heading  Company  ! 

Q.  Outside  of  the  Reading  Company  in  the  Schuylkill  region  ! — A. 
No,  sir;  not  all  of  them. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  of  them  other  than  those  that  the  Reading  Com- 
pany owns  or  has  leased  !— A.  It  is  a  very  small  proportion. 

Q.  So  that  they  are  nearly  all  in  operation  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  what  basis  of  wages  to  the  men  ;  are  they  not  paying  the  8 
percent,  which  the  men  demanded  and  the  Reading  Company  refused! — 
A.  Until  such  time  as  an  adjustment  is  made  with  us. 

Q.  But  on  the  basis  of  paying  the  8  percent,  which  the  men  demanded 
and  to  which  the  Reading  refused  to  accede  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  most 
of  these  cases. 

Q.  Here,  now,  is  my  question ;  all  the  others  were  merely  preliminary: 
How  is  it  and  why  is  it,  that  all  the  other  coal  companies,  or  practically 
allin  theSchuylkillregion,  can  pay  these  wages  and  the  ReadingCompany 
refuses  to  pay  them! — A.  They  can  do  it  while  we  are  idle,  but  they 
can  not  do  it  when  we  commence  to  work. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  answer  you  wish  to  make  to  that  qucvstion  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  they  can  not  do  it,  because  they  can  not  get  prices  for  their 
coal  which  would  warrant  it. 

Q.  And  you,  the  superintendent  of  the  largest  coal  company  in 
Pennsylvania,  do  not  know  the  price  of  coal ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 
sell  it. 
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Q.  Well,  in  P]iila<lel[>liia,  say,  you  know  there  has  l>een  an  a'lrance 
in  the  price  of  coal? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  admit,  then,  that  coal  has  a^lvanced,  say  $1  a  ton 
withiii  two  months  to  the  consumer  at  tide- water ;  it*  so,  the  other  coal 
companies  havinff  acceded,  would  not  that  8tat«  of  things  justify  the 
Reading  Coal  Comi)auy  in  paying  this  amount  of  advance  in  wages! — 
A.  It  would  not,  because  if  the  lieading  collieries  were  fully  at  work 
that  price  would  not  be  maintained  one  day,  certainly  not  ten  days. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  not  the  wages  being  paid  by  the  individual 
o])erator8  in  the  Schuylkill  region  about  the  same  as  those  paid  in  the 
Wyoming  region  where  there  is  no  strike? — A.  With  the  8  percent. 
I  should  say  they  were  in  excess. 

The  Chairman.  If  your  company  were  to  resume  operations  in  your 
mines  and  continue  at  its  present  prices  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time,  would  not  the  pricjes  of  coal  fall  very  slowly,  and  would  not  it 
take  several  months  at  least  to  reduce  coal  to  the  price  at  which  it  was 
selling  when  this  strike  or  lockout,  whatever  it  was  in  your  company, 
occurred  ? 

The  Witness.  In  my  opinion  that  price  would  drop  certainly  within 
a  week. 

Q.  Well,  drop  how  much!— -A.  It  would  drop  whatever  it  has  gone 
up.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  reported  to  have  drop|)ed  $1  from  the  poiut 
which  it  reached  in  the  WilkesBarre  and  Wyoming  regions ;  but  these 
are  probably  fictitious  and  panic  prices. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Then  the  price  of  coal  to  the  general  consumer  has  been  increasexl 
as  the  direct  result  of  this  strike  or  lockout  in  the  Reading  region  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  the  miners'  wages  are  based  upon  the  price  of  coal 
at  Schuykill  Ilaven? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  price  is  $2,o()  ? — A.  That  is  the  basis  price.  When  coal 
brings  $2.50  at  Schuykill  Haven  a  certain  schedule  of  prices  is  paid. 

Q.  How  is  that  $2.50  ascertained? — A.  That  arrangement  was  made, 
I  think,  in  1875  between  the  representatives  of  yie  labor  organizations 
and  a  committee  appointed  by  the,  then  existing  operators.  It  was 
then  determined  that  once  a  month  an  independent  and  disinterested 
committee  of  all  white-ash  collieries  shipping  something  beyond  20,000 
tons  a  year — — 

Q.  This  committee  was  chosen  by  the  two  diflt'erent  parties,  the  own- 
ers and  the  miners? — A.  Yes,  siFi  They  drew  from  these  names  five 
collieries.  Then  the  committee  notified  the  operators  of  those  collieries 
that  they  had  been  drawn  and  to  make  returns  of  the  selling  prices  of 
coal.  These  returns  were  certified  to  b^^  the  five  operators,  and  the 
committee  named  the  average  of  these  five  as  the  basis  upon  which  the 
prices  or  wages  were  paid. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  the  men  or  miners  or  their  representa- 
tives have  a  voice  in  selecting  a  similar  coinmitti'c  by  which  these  prices 
are  ascertained  to-day  ? — A.  One  of  these  men  is  one  who  was  originally 
selected ;  there  has  never  been  any  change.  One  of  these  men  died  and 
his  son,  by  common  consent,  took  his  place. 

Q.  There  are  now  three  of  tliem  selected  by  the  operators! — A.  No, 
two  of  them. 

Q.  From  what  mines  do  they  now  make  their  draft;  those  of  the  Read- 
ing Company  and  those  of  individual  operators? — A.  Whatever  hap- 
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pens  to  be  drawn,  the  whole  number  are  in  the  books.  All  the  col- 
lieries in  the  Keatliug  system  or  iu  the  Schuylkill  Valley;  all  collieries 
shipping  20,000  tons  and  over. 

Q.  Have  the  gentlemen  constituting  the  committee  any  relation  to 
the  Reading  Coal  Company! — A.  None,  whatever. 

Q.  Or  to  the  railroad  company  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  business  are  they! — A.  One  is  a  United  States  commis- 
sioner, notary  public,  etc.  The  other  was  originally  a  bank  president, 
I  do  not  know  what  his  son  is  doing  now, 

Q.  Is  his  son  engaged  in  the  banking  business  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Is  he  interested  in  the  bank  I — A.  I  do  not  know ;  he  may  be. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  Is  there  a  man  named  Eichards;  I  think  that  is  the  name  of  a  man 
Mr.  Corbin  mentioned  as  being  a  statistician? — A.  Ue  is  general  sales 
agent. 

Q.  Mr.  Corbin  spoke  of  him  as  being  a  sort  of  statistician  who  fixes 
the  prices  of  coal. — A.  He  is  general  sales  agent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  his  fixing  the  price  of  coal  ? — A.  1  do  not  know 
about  that. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  the  names  of  the  directors,  if  you 
could,  of  your  Coal  and  Iron  Company  f — A,  I  have  an  abstract  from  the 
report  which  contains  the  number  of  directors.  It  has  not  gone  to  the 
printer  yet,  it  has  not  been  printed,  but  it  is  not  here  and  1  could  not 
give  all  the  names  from  memory. 

Q.  Can  not  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  directors  now ;  you  are  the 
general  manager? — A.  I  am  the  general  superintendent  and  my  busi- 
ness is  100  miles  away  from  the  Philadelphia  office, 

Q.  Do  jou  mean  you  can  not  remember  them? — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber them  all, 

Q.  Well,  give  us  the  name^that  you  remember  ?— A.  Colonel  Dupont, 
George  Baer,  and  William  J.  Audenreid 

Q.  Mr.  Corbin  says  he  is  one? — A.  And  I  suppose  McLeod,  he  is  one, 
being  vice-president  and  general  superintendent  (referring  to  paper). 
The  organization  at  the  last  election  was  George  deB.  Keim,  pres- 
ident, and  the  following  gentlemen  directors:  Audenreid,  Corbin,  Baer, 
Dupont,  Wolverton,  and  Wigan. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  You  said  that  the  private  operators  in  the  Schuylkill  region  could 
not  afford  to  i)ay  the  8  per  cent,  advance  a  day  if  the  Reading  collieries 
went  to  work  ? — A.  I  say  so. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  the  price  would  come  down  so  much  that  they 
would  not  get  their  money  back. 

Q.  What  would  occasion  the  fall  in  prices  ? — A.  It  would  be  the  re- 
verse of  what  put  it  up;  the  increase  of  supply,  which  would  put  it 
Jbwn. 

Q.  Is  that  statement  in  harmony  with  the  statistics  furnished  by  Mr. 
Jones  here  this  morning? — A.  That  is,  that  there  would  be  an  abundant 
supply.  That  statemi^nt  was  that  the  Wyoming  region  had  produced 
immensely  against  what  the  other  regions  Iiad  ])roduced. 

Q.  I  mean  as  to  the  aggregate  supply  ? — A.  Well,  for  every  year  there 
has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  total  amount  produced. 

Q.  I  asked  you  a  moment  ago,  when  the  allotment  system  was  in 
force,  what  part  of  that  fell  to  your  company,  and  you  said  about  18  i)er 
cent.  I  will  ask  you  18  per  cent,  of  what  f — A.  Of  the  total  production 
of  coal  allotted  for  tUe  uiowtb. 
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Q.  Of  course  that  is  a  manifest  proposition,  but  there  must  have  been 
some  Hiuit  upon  the  total  production  f — A.  I  say  there  was  an  estimate 
of  what  was  want<id  in  the  market  for  a  week  or  month. 

Q.  Do  you  think  in  that  case  there  was  no  limit  of  production  f — A. 
No. 

Q.  How  would  your  company  or  any  operator  know  when  it  produced 
its  percentage! — A.  The  estimate,  I  understand,  was  made  in  each  month 
as  to  what  was  required  for  that  month. 

Q,  For  that  month  instead  of  a  year  f — A.  So  I  understand.  This 
percentage  or  allotment  was  made  according  to  the  relative  capacity  of 
the  different  producers ;  their  relative  capacities  to  produce. 

Mr.  Ghipman.  Based  upon  an  assumed  maximum  ? 

Tlie  Witness.  Based  upon  their  capacity  to-day. 

Mr.  Stone.  And  you  were  permitted  during  certain  months  to  mine 
18  per  cent,  of  a  maximum  amount? 

The  Witness.  It  was  an  assumption  of  what  the  market  would  take 
for  that  mouth. 

Q.  The  amount  fixed  by  the  operators  making  this  allotment  was 
what  you  assumed  would  be  taken  during  that  timef — A.  Yes,  sir.  If 
it  was  more  or  less  for  one  month  it  was  distributed  the  next  month, 
anil  the  workmen  were  never  deprived  of  a  pound  of  coal  when  he 
wanted  it,  but  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Was  that  18  per  cent,  based  upon  the  capacity  of  your 
mines? 

The  Witness.  I  tliink  it  was  based  upon  what  had  been  done  by 
these  different  producers  in  a  series  of  years  past. 

The  Chairman.  Also  with  reference  to  what  would  be  the  probable 
demand? 

The  Witness.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  percentage.  Th« 
percentage  was  established  by  the  capacitv.  The  relative  capacity  of 
the  several  producers  was  ro[)resented  bj^  that  percentage. 

Q.  You  produced  0,000,0  iO  tons  of  coal  or  a  little  over  last  year! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  extent  of  j^our  capacity! — A.  It  was  last  year. 

Q.  If  there  was  an  allotment  of  18  i)er  cent.,  would  you  have  been 
obliged  to  have  produced  only  18  per  cent,  of  6,000,000?— A.  No;  of 
the  total  production  in  the  region.    That  18  per  cent,  represented  the 
cai)}icity  of  each  producer  relatively  in  the  years  past.    That  was,  as  1 
understand,  that  amount. 

Q.  Suppose  your  region  could  produce  8,000,000  tons  of  coal  and  the 
whole  market  wanted,  say,  but35,000,000  tons  of  coal.  On  such  a  basis 
of  production  how  do  you  reach  the  proportion  among  the  operators  in 
your  Schuykill  system  f — A.  By  what  they  have  been  doing  in  previous 
years. 

Q.  By  their  capacity  !— A.  Yes,  by  their  capacity. 

Mr.  Parker.  You  say  these  striking  men  will  come  back  and  go  to 
work  ! 

Tiie  Witness.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  your  own  terms! — A.  At  the  old  rates;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  force  do  you  rely  on  to  bring  these  men  back  ! — A.  Well, 
sir,  their  necessities. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Starved  out,  do  you  mean  ? — I  did  not  say  we  would  keep  them 
out  until  they  did  starve.    I  did  not  propose  to  put  it  in  that  shape. 
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Q.  After  their  necessity  had  become  sufficiently  pressing  I — A.  It  is  a 
necessity  for  everybody  who  works  that  they  get  work. 

Q.  Is  there  in  the  employ  of  your  company  a  man  named  Brennan; 
what  were  his  duties! — A.  That  man  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
known  as  car-rater.     He  was  known  as  a  car-inspector  in  the  collieries. 

Q.  What  were  his  duties  ! — A.  To  visit  collieries  that  wanted  to  have 
their  collieries  rated  as  to  their  producing  capacity.  He  went  through 
certain  formula,  examined  the  capacity  of  production  inside,  the  num- 
ber of  gangways,  the  width,  height,  etc.,  in  the  mine,  the  width  of  the 
breaker  in  its  capacity  for  preparation,  and  deduced  from  tbat  formula 
the  number  of  railroad  cars  that  colliery  could  ship. 

Q.  By  whom  was  he  paid  ? — A.  By  the  railroad  company.  And  the 
reason  for  that,  as  I  understand  it,  was  this.  At  times  when  there  was 
a  large  demand  for  coal  and  the  car  supply  was  inadequate,  these  rat- 
ings were  valuable  to  make  a  jiroper  distribution. 

Q.  Have  they  not  a  sufficient  car  stock  f — A.  There  were  times  when 
their  demand  was  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

Q.  Does  the  company  restrict  transportation  through  lack  of  cars? — 
A.  No,  sir.  At  one  time  there  would  be  ten  times  as  many  required, 
say  in  the  winter  months,  and  in  some  of  the  summer  mouths  there  was 
not  any  thing  like  the  amount  of  shipment  or  cars  required  as  there 
would  be  during  September,  October,  and  November. 

Q.  Does  he  visit  individual  collieries  f — A.  As  well  as  the  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  collieries. 

Q.  Suppose  an  individual  operator  would  not  ask  for  Mr.  Brennan  to 
inspect  his  colliery,  would  he  be  sent  there  anyhow  1 — A.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  objection  would  be. 

Q.  D:d  he  go  under  their  orders  ? — A.  Yes.  He  was  under  the  rail- 
road company.    He  is  now  with  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  Paid  by  the  company  ! — A.  He  is  now. 

Q.  Would  he  be  accepted  in   inspecting  other  mines  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  send  him  to  make  a  general  inspection  of  individual 
mines? — A.  No ;  only  where  he  was  asked.  Where  they  wanted  a  dif- 
ferent rating. 

Q.  I  presume  from  what  you  have  already  st.ated  that  you  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  fixing  of  payments  of  the  tolls  which  the  Heading 
Railroad  Company  charges  for  transporting  coal  from  the  mines  ? — A.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  sir. 

Q.  The  coal  company  owns*  all  the  cars  which  are  used  by  the  rail- 
road as  distinguished  from  the  railroad  company  ?— A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  own  any  other  instrument  of  transportation  ;  does  it  own 
these  colliers? — A.  I  think  not.  That  is  not  connected  with  my  de- 
partment. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  A.  A.  McLEOD. 

A.  A.  MgLeod  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — A.  In  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  connection  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Comnany  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  general  manager  of  the  coal 
company. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  general  manager  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany I — A.  Since  the  1st  of  January,  1887. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  railroad  company!— 
A.  Since  November,  1886.  I  was  acting  general  manager  from  that 
time  until  the  Ist  of  January;  then  I  was  appointed  general  man- 
ager. . 

Q.  You  had  no  connection  with  the  Beading  Kailroad  system  prior  to 
that  timet — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  stockholder  of  that  company  !— A.  In  the  Reading  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir  !— A.  I  have  some  stock  ;  yes,  sir.  1  have  got  all  that  I 
can  pay  for. 

Q.  Did  you  acquire  your  stock  in  ISSd! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Since  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  coal  and  iron  com- 
pany ? — A.  About  the  same  length  of  time. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  history  of  those  companies  and  with 
their  methods  of  operation! — A,  Yes,  sir;  as  familiar  as  a  man  can  be 
who  has  been  the  executive  oflicer  for  the  length  of  time  I  have.  They 
are  large  corporations,  and,  of  course,  I  could  not  be  perfectly  familiar 
with  all  the  details;  but  I  have  picked  up  the  general  facts.  I  do  not; 
think  I  have  the  details,  because,  of  course,  details  are  attended  to  by 
subordinates. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Goal  and  Iron 
Company  was  organized! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  organized  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  which  is  the  older  of  the  two? — A.  I  do  not;  but  I 
imagine  that  the  railroad  is.  I  could  not  tell  that  as  a  fact.  That  is  a 
question  I  have  never  thought  of  looking  into. 

Q.  The  strike  began  on  your  railroad  in  December  last? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  as  briefly  as  you  can  the  causes  leading  up  to  that 
dilllculty  ?  And  I  hope,  Mr.  McLeod,  you  will  be  as  brief  as  you  can, 
and  we  will  be  as  brief  as  we  can  in  asking  necessary  questions. — A. 
Of  course, I  can  not  give  you  exact  dates  in  all  cases.  Now,  somewhere 
about  the  latter  part  of  December,  I  was  notified  by  some  of  our  sub- 
ordinates that  they  attempted  to  move  some<!arsof  mercliandise  into  a 
warehouse  managed  by  the  Philadelphia  Grain  Elevator  Company  and 
the  men  refused  to  move  the  cars;  that  the  men  refused  to  shift  them 
and  put  them  into  that  warehouse.     I  iuciuired  why  they  refused  to  do  so. 

Q.  Of  whonj  f — A.  Of  the  party  who  conveyed  me  the  information,  some 
of  our  subordinates.  And  1  was  told  it  was  because  the  Taylors  did  not 
employ  Knights  of  Labor.  1  did  not  consider  that  a  very  good  excuse 
for  refusing  to  move  the  cars,  and  I  issued  an  order  to  have  the  cars 
moved,  and  at  the  same  time  I  said  if  the  men  refused  to  move  the  cars 
to  discharge  them.  The  result  was  that  all  the  men  engaged  in  that 
particular  work  refused,  and  were  discharged.  There  were  about  five 
crews  and  generally  about  six  men  to  a  crew.  And  it  was  intimated  to 
me  at  the  same  time  that  none  of  our  men  would  move  those  cars  and 
that  there  would  be  trouble  if  we  attempted  to  move  them  with  any 
other  men  than  Knights  of  Labor.  And  we  found  other  men  who 
were  ready  and  willing  to  take  the  engine  and  put  those  cars  into  the 
warehouse,  and  they  were  put  on  the  engine,  and  I  believe  that  caused 
the  strike.    At  least  that  is  all  there  is  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  tJike  other  meu  than  your  old  employes,  the  tUeu  existiog 
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employ<^8,  to  move  the  freight! — A.  No,  sir^j  I  think  every  man  who 
UDdertook  the  movement  of  those  cars,  which  the  men  who  were  dis- 
charged refused  to  move,  were  men  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 

Q.  Were  they  Knights  of  Labor! — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
They  were  willing  to  obey  orders.  That  was  all,  of  course,  that  was 
required  of  them. 

Q.  Were  they  part  of  the  men  who  afterwards  went  out  on  the 
strike! — A.  No,  sir;  they  remained  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  what  day  this  occurred  I — A.  I  think  it  was 
on  the  22d  of  December. 

Q.  And  that  day  ^ou  discharged  those  five  crews ! — A.  I  think  that 
was  the  day. 

Q.  When  did  the  great  body  of  your  employes  ^ibandon  work,  or 
strike! — A.  I  suppose  between  that  date  and  the  26th  or  27th. 

Q.  After  you  discharged  the  five  crews,  had  you  no  conferences  with 
men  representing  your  employes,  touching  their  restoration  ! — A.  I  do 
not  remember  having  any. 

Q.  Was  any  threat  made  that  all  the  men  would  strike  if  you  per- 
sisted in  the  discharge  of  the  crews!— A.  No,  I  think  not.  1  think 
those  crews  were  discharged  because  they  refused  to  perform  a  duty. 

Q.  That  is  why  you  discharged  them  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  some  2,600  men  who  afterwards  went  out! — A.  We  have 
many  more,  but  2,600  of  all  the  men  employed  on  the  railroad  went  out. 

Q.  I  say  you  had  about  2,600  that  went  out.  Was  4heir  going  out 
subsequent  to  the  discharge  of  the  five  crews! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  on  that  account ! — A.  1  suppose  so. 

Q.  Had  you  no  conferences  with  your  men  before  the  general  strike  ? — 
A.  No,  I  think  not,  personally.  I  presume  our  superintendent  had ;  he 
is  the  next  ranking  officer  to  myself. 

Q.  Mr.  Sweigard  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  men  went  out,  bad  you  any  conference  with  Jiny  of  them 
touching  their  return  to  work! — A.  I  may  have  had,  but  I  do  not  rec- 
ollect any.  I  will  not  state  positively  as  tofthat,  blit  probably  there 
was  none  of  much  consequence  or  I  would  recollect  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  in  your  machine  shops,  or  who  was  in  them, 
by  the  name  of  Lee  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Did  he  come  as  one  of  a  committee  to  confer  with  you  and  Mr. 
Sweigard  with  reference  to  this  strike  and  resuming  work  ! — A.  I  do 
not  think  he  did. 

Q.  Was  any  arrangement  made  with  you,  or  any  other  officers  of  youT 
company,  concerning  the  return  of  those  men  to  work  ? — A.  I  can  only 
speak  for  myself;  there  was  none  made.  Of  course  I  can  only  speak  for 
myself;  I  can  not  speak  for  any  other  officer  of  the  company. 

Q.  Well,  probably  not  in  a  direct  sense,  but  you  have  had  confer- 
ences with  Mr.  Sweigard  and  other  officers  of  your  company  about  the 
matter,  have  you  not ! — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Have  not  you  understood  from  Mr.  Sweigard  or  some  other  of 
your  chief  officers  that  some  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  men 
were  to  retfirn  to  work  !— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  there  some  understanding  that  they  were  to  return  to 
work  on  the  26th  or  the  27th,  on  a  certain  morning  ?— A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  I  understood  Mr.  Corbin  to  say  that  some  arrangement  was  made 
on  the  24th  by  which  the  men  were  to  return  to  work  on  the  27th  ! — 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  of  that  sort ! — A.  No,  sir. 

12  P£NN 
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Q.  Have  yoa  never  heard  the  complaiDt  by  the  men  that  they  did 
not  receive  notice  that  they  were  to  return  to  work  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have 
heard  nothing  from  the  men  directly ;  bat  I  read  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  in  the  newspapers? — A.  Yes. 
^  Q.  What  was  the  foundation  for  that  statement  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
'  Q.  You  have  no  idea  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  as  employes  ^  work  on  the  railroad 
system! — A.  About  15,000. 

Q.  The  railroad  system  ! — A.  Yes ;  the  railroad  system.  We  ran  from 
14,000  to  15,000  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  At  some  seasons  we 
have  more  men  than  at  others ;  probably  it  would  be  from  13,000  to 
15,000. 

Q.  What  do  these  men  do,  the  great  body  of  them  ? — A.  Oh,  there  is 
a  large  number  of  them  trainmen. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  them  t — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know ;  I  did 
not  think  to  look  into  that. 

Q.  You  could  approximate  it? — A.  It  is  very  large ;  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  them  are  trainmen,  of  course. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose,  say,  10,000  of  them  are  engaged  in  transporting 
trains? — A.  No. 

Q.  Well  50  per  cent,  of  them  ? — A.  Probably  50  per  cent. 

Q.  That  would  be  putting  the  number  at  7,000  to  8,000  men  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  that  you  include  engineers,  firemen,  brakemen,  conductors,  and 
n^en  of  that  class  ? — A.  And  baggagemen  -,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nowj  what  is  the  employment  of  the  other  men  ? — A.  They  are 
trackmen,  station  agents,  telegraph  operators,  and  shopmen.  We  em- 
ploy a  great  many  men,  of  course,  to  repair  our  own  equipments  in  the 
shops  at  different  points  on  the  system. 

Q.  Out  of  all  that  number  only  2,600  left  your  employment? — A. 
That  is  about  all. 

Q.  And  the  rest  continued  on  as  usual  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  o|  the  strikers  were  trainmen  ? — A.  Probably 
about  99  per  cent.  • 

Q.  Practically  all  of  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  of  a  conference  between  a  committee  of  the 
strikers  and  Mr.  Sweigard,  or  other  officers  ot  your  company,  here  iu 
Philadelphia,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  five  crews  and  some  two 
or  three  other  men  should  be  discharged  and  should  not  return  to  the 
employ  of  the  company,  but  that  all  the  other  men  might  return  at  a 
given  time? — A.  I  heard  of  a  conference,  but  the  agreement,  as  I  un- 
derstood it,  was  not  as  you  have  stated  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  understand  it? — A.  As  I  understood  it,  this  confer- 
ence took  place  about  the  time  the  five  crews  were  discharged  and  a 
few  other  men,  and  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Sweigard  stated  to  Mr.  Lee 
that  if  the  men  returned  to  their  work  of  course  they  would  be  taken 
back  if  they  kept  on  doing  their  work  j  that  we  only  discharged  the 
men  for  refusing  to  obey  orders,  but  that  the  hve  crews  and  other  men 
who  had  been  discharged  at  that  time  for  refusing  to  obey  orders  should 
never  come  back  in  the  service  of  the  company.  That  is  the  way  1  un- 
derstand it. 

Q.  Were  any  telegrams  or  notices  of  any  kind  sent  out  along  your 
lines  directly  requiring  or  notifying  the  strikers  to  return  to  work? — A. 
I  issued  an  order  that  if  they  returned  to  work  on  the  27th,  I  think  it 
was,  their  places  would  be  open  for  them,  but  if  they  did  not  return  on 
that  morning  we  should  fill  their  places  with  new  men. 
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Q.  You  say  you  itssued  that  order! — A.  Ye^,  sir. 

Q.  lu  wbat  way  did  you  issue  it  ? — A.  I  issued  it  to  tbe  general  su- 
periutendeuts,  aud  it  was  printed  iu  circular  form  and  put  up  and  di9- 
tributed  generally  through  tire  system.  I^thirik  you  have  a  copy  of  it. 
I  gave  a  copy  to  Mr.  Corbiu  and  I  understand  it  was  left  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  Tllat  was  tbe  only  cause,  so  far  as  you  know,  Mr.  McLeod,  of 
trouble  between  you  and  your  trainmen  ! — A.  That  is  all  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  long  did  this  strike  interrupt  the  average  course  of  your 
business  as  a  carrier  of  commerce! — A.  It  did  not  interfere  with  it 
practically  at  all.  We  moved  all  the  freight  that  wasoffered,  and  did 
it  promptly;  that  is,  I  do  not  think  we  had  freight  trains  detained  more 
than  a  few  hours.  We  woiked  hard  to  tind  new  men  to  take  the  places 
of  those  men  who  refused  to  go  to  work,  so  we  kept  our  road  in  opera- 
tion practically  without  interruption. 

Q.  When  did  the  strike  in  the  mines  begin  ! — A.  I  suppose  I  should 
date  it  from  the  Ist  of  January. 

Q.^  What  did^you  understand  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  that  strike! — 
A.  The  refusal  of  t^e  company  to  continue  to  pay  the  8  per  cent,  ad- 
vance which  they  agreed  to  do  on  the  14th  of  September. 

Q.  Did  that  have  any  connection  with  the  railroad  strike? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  tbink  so. 

Q.  Well,  what! — A.* I  think  that  the  miners,  at  least  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  miners,  aud  the  I'epresentatives  of  the  striking  rail- 
roaders were  in  sympathy.  I  understand  they  had  a  meeting  and  re- 
solved to  indorse  and  support  that  strike.  I  am  so  informed,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  so. 

Q.  llow  maiiy  of*  those  2,600  are  now  in  your  employ  !  I  mean  the 
railroad  strikers! — A.  The  2,G00  that  struck! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Not  one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  them! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  they  sought  employment  from  your  company  since!— A.  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  Would  you  permit  them  to  take  service  in  your  company  ! — A.  No, 
sir;  never  while  I  am  in  charge  of  it. 

Q,  Was  any  violence  attempted  on  your  property!  Was  there  any 
effort  to  *'kill'^  trains! — A.  Well,  we  did  not  give  them  very  much 
chance  to  do  that.  1  think  there  would  have  been  if  we  had  not  been 
prepared  to  move  our  trains. 

Q.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  I  undersUind,  is 
$8,000,000!— A.  So  1  believe. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  number  and  the  amount  of  the  shares  into  which 
it  was  divided  prior  to  its  absorption  by  the  railroad  company  ? — A.  I 
could  not.  •That  is  unknown  territory  to  me,  and  I  have  never  looked 
into  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  who  owned  those  shares  ! — A.  I  be- 
lieve the  Philadelphia  and  Heading  Kailroad  Company  own  the  shares. 

Q.  Now  ! — A.  Now. 

Q.  I  mean  before  it  was  absorbed  ;  at  the  date  of  its  organization. — 
A.  That  I  do  not  know.    This  is  a  question  I  have  never  examined. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  that ! — A.  I  do  uot. 

^i'  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  method  of  operation  of  the 
company  at  all ! — A.  At  that  time  ! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir.  I  know  vwy  little  about  it  prior  to  my  con- 
nection with  it. 
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Q.  Can  you  tell  when  the  railroad  company  came  into  control  of  the 
coal  and  iron  company? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 
*  Q.  Have  you  no  information  whatever  on  that  subject? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Can  you  tell  anything  about  how  the  Reading  Kail  road*  Company 
obtained  the  stock  of  the  coal  and  iron  company  ? — A.  No;  I  can  not. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  the  price  paid  for  it  ? — A.  Np,  sy-. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  whether  the  railroad  company  bought  the 
stock  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  ? — A.  I  can  not ;  I  have  not  the 
remotest  idea. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  financial  condition  of  the  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  as  to  its  solvency,  its  debts,  and  its  property,  at  the 
time  of  its  absorption  by  the  railroad  company? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q*  Can  you  tell  anything  about  what  has  been  added  to  the  proper- 
ties of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  since  its  absorption  by  the  railroad 
company  I — A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  C«an  you  tell  anything  about  the  debts  created  as  liens  upon  the 
properties  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  since  its  absorption  by  the 
railroad  company  ? — A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  Can  vou  tell  anything  at  all  about  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  ?— 
A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Are  you  right  sure  there  is  such  a  company  ? — A.  I  have  an  idea 
there  is. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  know  nothing  about  the  matter  before  your  connec- 
tion with  the  company  less  than  two  years  ago,  you  ought  to  have  soihe 
knowledge  of  its  management  and  its  business  since  then? — A.  Of  its 
X)hysical  management,  yes. 

y.  Mr.  McLeod,  have  you  no  curiosity? — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Have  you  never  looked  into  the  history  of  this  business  at  all! — 
A.  I  would  not  have  had  the  time  to  do  it  if  I  had  had  the  curiosity. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  sort  of  contracts  are  made  between  the  miners 
of  coal  and  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  or  were,  prior  to  this  strike? — 
A.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  general  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Whiting. 

Q.  Well  do  you  know  anything  about  it? — A.  No,  sir;  we  look  to 
Mr.  Whiting  for  results;  we  have  not  time  to  go  into  these  details. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  upon  what  basis  your  business  is  done  up 
there?— A.  Not  of  the  details,  except  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Well,  in  a  general  way,  tben  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  con- 
tracts Mr.  Whiting  makes  with  his  men. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  the  system  of  business  by  which  your  company 
deals  with  the  miners  ?— A.  Well,  I  know  in  a  general  way  that  he  pays 
such  a  class  of  laborers  so  much  and  that  he  pays  another  class  so  much, 
and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.  Upon  what  basis  is  the  compensation  of  miners  computed  ? — A. 
It  is  computed  upon  coal  selling  at  Schuylkill  Haven  at  $2.50  a  ton,  as 
I  understand  it. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  exjilain  that;  but  1  will  ask  this  question  :  When 
the  price  of  coal  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  which  is  the  shipping  point  in 
the  mines,  is  $2.50  a  ton,  what  does  the  miner  get  ? — A.  A  certain  class 
of  miners  get  about  $2  a  day.  Some  other  classes  get  more.  Then  the 
contract  miners — that  is  another  question,  and  these  are  details  I  am 
not  familiar  with. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  class  of  miners  get  $2  a  day  ? — A.  No  sir ;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  liow  much  a  miner  get^  per  ton  for  each  ton 
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mined  by  bim  wbeu  coal  is  worth  $2.50 at  Schuylkill  Haven?— A.  No 
sir  ;  I  could  not. 

Q.  Well,  if  coal  advances  above  $2.50,  what  does  the  miner  get  ? — A. 
Be  gets  'S3^  per  cent,  of  that  advance. 

Q.  Well,  if  it  declines  below  that  point? — A.  He  loses  that  much. 

Q.  That  has  been  the  basissiuce  your  connection  with  the  company  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  paid  higher  wages  than  that? — A.  Than  the  $2.50  ? 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  Oh,  we  have  paid  above  that  price  for  several  months. 
Myi^collection  is  that  we  have  paid  above  that  basis  since  last  Au- 
gust. 

Q.  That  was  the 8  percent,  advance? — A.  No,  sir;  the  $2.50  basis. 
We  paid  the  8  per  cent,  advance  during  some  months. 

Q.  But  without  reference  to  that  particular  advance  of  8  percent., 
you  i)aid  above  the  $2.50  basis? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

•  Q.  Since  last  August? — A.  I  think  so,  but  I  may  be  wrong  about  that ; 
that  is  my  recollection.  But  of  course  I  could  not  tell  what  questions 
you  would  put  to  me,  and  I  can  not  remember  these  details ;  but  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  that  increase  occur  as  the  result  of  the  sliding  scale  of  33^  per 
cent? — A.  Yes, sir, 

Q.  The $2.50  has  been  the  basis  all  the  time  ? — A.  No;  since  the  1st 
of  September  $2.58  has  been  the  basis;  the 8 per  cent,  basis. 

Q.  1  asked  without  reference  to  the  8  per  cent? — A.  Yes;  that  has 
been  the  basis;  $2.50. 

Q.  Ever  since  your  connection  with  it  ? — A.'  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  on  that  basis  of  $2.50  at  the  mines,  can  you  tell  how  much 
your  miners  make  per  ton  ! — A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  How  much  they  make  daily? — A.  No;  I  could  not  tell  you  without 
referring  to  our  books. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  interest  in  the  matter  as  to  how  much  your 
miners  would  make? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  inquired  into  it? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  To  ascertain  whether  they  were  making  good  living  wages? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  satisfied  that  they  were  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  satisfied 
we  were  paying  them  all  we  could  aftbrd  to  pay  them.  1  think  we  were 
psiying  them  as  much  as  other  men  mining  coal  were  paying,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  we  could  not  pay  more. 

Q.  If  you  had  interest  enough  then  to  examine  into  the  matter  it 
could  not  have  been  a  very  great  while  ago  since  you  did  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  recollection  as  to  what  that  examination  dis- 
closed ! — A.  Well,  no;  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  expected,  because  we 
have  a  great  many  classes  of  laborers.  If  we  ^lad  hut  one  or  two 
chesses  of  laborers  and  wo  paid  so  much  per  day  to  those  classes,  I 
think  I  should  remember,  but  when  we  have  a  great  many  I  do  not  think 
I  should  be  expected  to. 

Q.  Aside  from  the  sum  paid  to  the  miner  in  monej*,  has  he  no  other 
compensating  wages  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  to  mine  a  ton  of 
coal  ? — A.  Various  sfums;  some  coal  costs  more  than  other  coal. 

Q.  What  makes  the  difference  or  variation  ? — A.  Well,  one  part  of 
it  goes  to  the  miner  by  this  sliding  scale. 

Q.  Well,  when  coal  is  worth  $2.50  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  how  much 
does  it  cost  your  company  to  mine  a  ton  of  coal  ! — A.  That  I  could  not 
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tell  you  without  reference  to  the  books.    I  can  give  you  the  iuforraation 
if  you  give  nie  time  to  do  it. 

Q,  Could  you  give  the  items  of  expenses  f — A.  I  think  I  can.  Our 
books  are  open  to  this  committee. 

Q.  Your  books  are  open  to  this  committee  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Gould  Mr.  Keim  furnish  these  items  of  expenses  f  Ought  he  to  be 
able  to  do  it? — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  Mr.  Keim  can  not  do  it,  we  can  take  it 
froratour  books,  and  take  what  it  does  cost  finally. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  this  (I  suppose  not,  however,  unless  you  can  itemize 
the  cost  of  coal):  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  you  can  state  how  much 
your  company  made  or  lost  on  a  ton  of  coal  loaded  into  your  cafs  at 
Schuylkill  Haveu  at  $2.50  per  ton,  on  that  basis  ? — A.  Well,  that  is  a 
matter  of  record  and  a  good  deal  of  figuring.  If  you  give  me  time  I 
think  I  can  figure  it  out. 

Q.  How  would  you  figure  it  out  ? — A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  ques- 
tion to  tackle.  It  would  involve  the  large  question  of  figuring  out 
the  general  coal  at  Schuylkill  Haven  and  what  we  would  have  to 
ha^e  for  all  our  coal  for  a  year,  1  imagine. 

Q.  When  you  fixed  $2.50  as  a  basis  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  you  mean 
coal  is  worth  that  sum  at  that  particular  place! — A.  No ;  it  might  be 
worth  more,  or  might  be  worth  less. 

Q.  The  fact  is,  this  is  a  sliding  scale,  and  it  is  upon  that  basis  of 
$2.50!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  should  be  worth  $2.50  exactly  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  if  you 
could  ascertain  the  various  items  of  expense  to  you  in  mining  a  ton 
of  coal  and  now  being  able  to  sell  it  at  $2.50,  you  would  know  just 
how  much  you  made  or  lost  on  it! — A.  Yes, undoubtedly. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  business, 
when  coal  is  worth  exactly  $2.50  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  is  it  mined  profit- 
ably or  otherwise  to  you!  Can  you  sell  it  there  at  $2.50  and  make  money 
on  it! — A.  I  doubt  if  we  can. 

Q.  This  $2.50  basis  upon  which  the  compensation  of  the  miner  is  com- 
puted, I  understand  you  to  say,  is  the  value  of  the  coal  loaded  on  the 
cars  ready  for  transportation  !— ^A.  At  Schuylkill  Haven  ! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  when  coal  is  worth  $2.50  at  the  mines,  what  is  it  usually 
worth  in  Port  Richmond,  here  in  Philadelphia! — A.  Well,  that  is  a  mat- 
ter, I  suppose,  governed  by  the  laws  of  trade.  Coal  is  worth  some 
months  a  certain  price  at  Port  Eichmond,  and  some  months  it  is  lower. . 

Q.  Is  not  the  price  at  Schuylkill  Haven  regulated  by  the  price  at  the 
central  market  here  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  coal  is  too  low  here  to  justify  the  price  of  $2.50  at  Schuyl- 
kill Haven,  the  price  there  would  be  less  than  $2,50  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  un- 
doubtedly. 

Q.  Then  if  it  is  worth  $2.50  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  what  is  its  relative 
value  here  on  the  market! — A.  The  freight  will  be  added,  of  course. 
You  can  not  regulate  the  price  at  Port  Richmond  simply  by  adding  the 
tolls  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Port  Richmond.  The  price  of  coal  at 
Port  Richmond  is  governed  by  the  price  of  coal  at  all  competing  pointy. 

Q.  Of  course ;  I  understand  that.  The  prices  at  Port  Richmond  are 
certainly  influenced  by. the  prices  at  New  York  or  Boston ! — A.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  So  also  the  price  at  Schuylkill  Haven  by  the  prices  at  those  places 
and  Philadelphia.  In  other  words,  the  price  runs  backwards  from  the 
market  to  the  mines  5  the  price  at  the  mines  is  regulated  by  the  prices 
at  the  points  of  consumption,  is  it  not ! — A.  No,  I  think  it  is  worked 
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the  other  way.  We  get  all  we  cau  for  it  aud  take  out  all  the  expenses, 
and  that  makes  the  prices  at  the  mines  whatever  is  left. 

Q.  Of  coarse  you  get  all  you  cau  at  Philadelphia,  New  Ygrk,  or  any 
other  place  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  you  were  able  to  get  for  it  would  necessarily  aflfect  the 
value  at  the  mines  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Q.  Then  if  the  price  at  Philadelphia  or  New  York  was  such  as  to 
justify  the  price  of  $2.50  at  the  mines,  what  would  that  price  be  at  Phil- 
adelphia T — A.  What  is  the  price  of  coal  at  Philadelphia  T 

Q.  Yes,  sir,  when  it  is  worth  $2.50  at  the  mines  f — A.  I  will  look  that 
up  and  let  you  know. 

Q.  Can  not  you  tell  it  T — A.  No,  I  can  not. 

Q.  Have  you  not  pretty  good  information  of  it!-^A.  No,  I  have  not, 
because  the  retail  dealers  may  put  a  dollar  a  ton  on  it  at  Philadelphia. 

Q.  I  speak  of  it  in  the  h^n^ls  of  the  coal  and  iron  company,  at  the 
prices  they  will  have  to  dispose  of  it  at  Philadelphia? — A.  We  dispose 
of  coal  at  Philadelphia  at  various  prices,  $4,  $4.25 ;  there  are  various 
grades  of  coal,  you  xinderstand.  Small  sizes  of  coal,  buckwheat  and  pea 
coal,  bring  almost  nothing  at  the  mines.  Other  sizes  bring  more.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  give  you  the  various  prices  of  these  sizes  of  coal 
wjiihout  referring  to  our  books. 

(^  When  you  say  coal  is  worth  $6  at  tide-watef ,  what  sort  of  coal  do 
you  mean? — A.  Fi<^e  dollars  would  be  the  best  quality  of  coal.  That 
would  be  stove  coal,  the  highest  coal  on  the  market. 

Q.  When  you  say  coal  is  worth  $2.50  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  whatchar- 
acter  of  coal  do  you  mean  T — A.  That  means  an  average  of  all  the  sizes 
except  pea  coal. 

Q.  Now,  when  the  average  of  all  sizes  has  a  market  value  of  $2.50 
at  Schuylkill  Haven,  can  you  tell  this  committee  what  your  company 
ordinarily  sells  that  coal  for  in  Philadelphia  ? — A.  No,  I  can  not.  We 
have  a  man  in  charge  of  our  sale^  department  who  can  furnish  all  that 
information,  or  I  (^an  do  it  if  you  give  me  time  enough  to^do  it. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  not  hold  your  coal  at  tide- water  or  here 
in  Philadelphia  at  about  double  the  value  you  fix  on  it  at  the  mines! — 
A.  That  I  can  not  tell  you.  We  sell  our  coal  according  to  the  competi- 
tion that  we  find  and  we  get  what  we  can  get  for  it  in  the  market. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Philadelphia  by 
your  railroad  f — A.  I  shall  have  to  refer  that  to  somebody  [questions 
some  one  sitting  near].    It  is  93  miles. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  by  the  Schuylkill  Canal ! — A.  That  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Can  you  refer  to  someboily  to  ascertain  that! — A.  [Referring  to 
same  gentleman.]    Ninety-eight  miles. 

Q.  Is  the  canal  operated  now  ? — A.  It  is  not  now  5  it  is  closed  up  now. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  it  is  frozen  up  now  f  But  I  take  it  for  granted  it  is. 
You  mean  to  say  it  is  closed  up  by  ice ;  is  that  what  you  mean  t — A. 
Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Well,  aside  from  that,  is  it  operated  ? — A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  Does  the  channel  of  the  Schuylkill  River  comprise  any  part  of  this 
canal,  and  make  a  highway  along  which  boats  coming  down  tlie  canal 
pass  f — ^A.  I  believe  it  does  in  several  places.  I  never  examined  it 
closely,  but  I  believe  it  does. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Government  of  the  United  States  con- 
tributes towards  the  improvement  of  that  river  ! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  The  canal  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Reading  Railroad  t — 
A.  I  suppose  it  is. 
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Q.  Can  you  state  how  long  since  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not.  I  found 
it  tliere  when  1  came  here. 

Q.  Have  you  no  information  upon  which  to  base  an  intelligent  judg- 
ment as  tcT  the  length  ot  time  the  railroad  company  has  controlled  it  t — 
A.  I  think  it  is  a  good  many  years,  but  I  can  not  tell  you  how  many. 

Q  Do  you  know  in  what  way  the  railroad  obtained  control  of  the 
canal  ? — A.  They  leased  it,  I  believe. 

Q.  For  999  years  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  many  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  the  Beading  Eailroad  Company  leased  that 
canal  I — A.  JSo,  I  do  not.  / 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  Reading  Eailroad  Company  agreed  io  pay 
for  the  canal  f — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Is  not  the  contract  still  in  force  ? — A.  No ;  I  believe  not.  I  think 
there  has  been  a  compromise  made  of  some  kind. 

Q.  But  that  compromise  has  not  been  completed  yet,  has  it! — A. 
Probably  not. 

Q.  Was  not  the  railroad  company  to  pay  something  over  $000,000 
a  year  to  the  canal  company? — A.  I  believe  that  is  the  amount,  or 
something  like  that.    J  think  that  is  the  amount. 

Q.  The  railroad  company  is  also  at  the  expense  of  maintaining  and 
keeping  the  canal  in  repair,  etc.;  was  not  that  the  contract? — A.  Yes; 
it  has  to  keep  up  tlie^rganization  of  the  Schuylkill  Canal.  ^^ 

Q.  Well,  but  the  Beading  Eailroad  Company  was  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  keeping  it  up! — A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
were. 

Q.  Are  you  not  general  manager  of  that  canal  ? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  whether  you  are  required  to  expend  any  money* 
in  preserving  or  extending  iff — ^A.  I  do  spend  it. 

Q.  Then  j^ou  do  know  that  you  are  required  to  do  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  do  pay  money  for  that  purpose!— A.  The  Schuylkill 
navigation,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  expended  for  that  puri)ose  last  year! — A.  I  could 
not  tell  you  Without  reference  to  the  books.  • 

Q.  Could  you  approximate  it! — A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  use  it  very  extensively  in  the  transportation  of  freights 
of  any  kind,  do  you  ! — A.  The  canal  is  open  for  freighting  that  will  go 
over  it. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  used  very  much,  is  it? — A.  It  is  not 
used  to  a  very  large  extent  I  believe. 

Q.  Does  your  company  use  it!— A.  The  railroad  company,  no,  we  do 
not. 

Q.  You  do  not  transport  your  coal  over  it? — A.  There  is  some  coal 
going  over  it  belonging  to  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

S.  Very  little  ? — A.  It  has  shipped,  I  think,  somewhere" about  100,000 
tons  over  it  during  the  past  year. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  did  not  the  Eeading  Eailroad  Company  lease 
this  canal  with  a  view  to  control  it,  so  as  to  remove  competition  in  the 
carrying  of  coal  from  the  mines? — A.  I  can  not  account  for  that,  sir. 
That  was  previous  to  my  connection  with  the  Eeading  Eailroad  Com- 
pany. ^ 

Q.  If  the  canal  was  kept  in  order,  how  long  would  it  ordinarily  take 
to  bring  a  boat  load  of  coal  from  the  mines  to  Philadelphia? — A.  Well,  I 
could  not  answer  that  definitely. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  bring  a  train  of  cars  from  the  mines  to 
PIiihiilelphisL^ — A.  Oh,  we  bring  them  down  in  a  day. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  use  the  canal  enough  to  know  how  long  it  does 
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take  to  bring  boats  clown  ? — A.  No ;  I  did  know  atone  time  bow  long  it 
took.    I  figured  it  out  one  time  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Would  not  the  coal  be  in  better  condition  in  ttie  canal-boats  than 
on  tbe  cars  ! — A.  No;  in  a  very  niucb  poorer  condition. 

Q.  Canyoutellrae  why  tbat  would  be  the  fact! — A.  By  handling  it  so 
often  and  transferring  it;  you  lose  a  certain  per  cent,  every  time  you  . 
handle  it. 

Q.  Would  the  difference  in  time  between  tbe  mines  and  Philadelphia 
by  rail  and  water  be  important! — A.  1  think  it  would  in  a  great  many 
cases     It  might  not  in  all  cases. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  shipment  of  coal  ordinarily! — A.  Yes;  it  would  amount 
to  something,  bu|^not  to  a  very  great  deal.  # 

Q.  Could  not  sufficient  coal  Im  brought  down  Ae  canal,  perhaps  not 
whqlly,  but  largely,  to  meet  the  demand  now  supplied  by  your  rail-  ^ 
road! — A.  It  could  not  begin  to  do  it. 

Q.  What  per  cent,  of  it  could  it  supply  if  it  werfe  kept  in  good  order! — 
A.  Ten  per  cent,  probably. 

Q.  Can  not  coal  be  naturally  transported  cheaper  by  a  canal  than  by 
rail! — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  From  the  mines  by  water  to  New  York  and  Boston  can  not  it  be 
transported  cheaper  by  water  than  it  can  be  by  rail! — A.  The  canal 
does  not  reach  the  mines,  you  understand. 

Q.  No;  but  is  it  not  within  strikingdistance! — A.  Well,it  would  take 
a  pretty  good  reach ;  you  could  not  strike  a  man  very  hard  at  that  dis- 
tance. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  l*.anal  from  your  mines! — A.  I  suppose  it  is  an 
average  of  40  miles ;  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Can  you  state  ho\V  much  it  costs  per  ton  to  ship  coal  by  the  canal 
to  Philadelphia! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  can  giv^you  these  figures  !  I  have  got 
them  all. 

Q.  Have  you  got  them  with  you  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  could  you  let  us  have  those  figures!  We  have  not  got  any 
figures  so  far,  Mr.  McLeod. — A.  I  think  I  can  let  you  have  them  to- 
morrow. If  I  can  lay  my  bauds  on  them,  I  think  I  can  let  you  have 
them  in  five  minutes  after  I  get  back  to  my  office. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  can  give  me  figures  showing  what  is 
charged  per  ton  for  shipping  coal  from  the  mines  to  Philadelphia;  what 
tbe  cost  is  ! — A.  What  is  the  charge! 

Q.  Well,  what  the  cost  is  to  ship  a  ton  of  coal. — A.  Yes;  I  can  give 
you  that  estimate  of  the  cost  of  shipping  a  ton  of  coal. 

Q.  How  is  the  cost  of  shipping  on  the  canal  fixed  ! — A.  W^ell,  you 
would  have  to  fix  it  in  two  ways  to  get  at  it;  in  the  first  place,  you 
would  have  to  charge  the  actual  expense  of  conducting  the  transporta- 
tion and  the  maintenance  of  the  canal,  and  then  you  would  have  to 
charge  so  much  up  for  the  cost  of  the  canal ;  then  the  costs  of  obtaining 
it  to  be  added  to  tlie  expense;  it  would  all  come  in  the  expense  covered 
by  the  traffic,  which  would  be  so  much  to  the  canal. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  it  costs  per  ton  to  ship  coal  by  the 
Heading  Railroad  to  Philadelphia  !— A.  I  can  tell  you  what  it  costs  per 
mile. 

Q.  You  mean  per  ton  per  mile  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  much  ! — A.  I  can  tell  you  that,  but  I  can  not  give  the 
information  here  now.  I  have  got  the  figures,  and  I  can  give  them  to 
you  very  readily. 

Q.  That  is,  how  much  the  cost  is  per  ton  per  m\\e^— A..  X^^^^w^ 
that  would  be  the  actual  cost  of  transportation.    TYiaw^  oi  eiowx^^^^^ 
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inclnde  the  interest  on  our  plant;  bnt  I  could  give  yon  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  a  ton  of  coal,  the  actual  cost,  outside  of  terminals  and  in- 
terest on  the  plant. 

Q.  If  I  should  have  a  car  of  coal  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  can  you  tell 
me  what  it  would  cost  me  per  ton  to  transpoit  it  from  there  to  this 
market  by  your  road  f — A.  No)  I  can  not  tell  you  now.  What  we  would 
charge  you,  do  you  mean? 

Q.  What  I  would  have  to  pay  to  get  the  coal  from  there  to  this 
point? — A.  I  do  not  remember 'what  the  rates  are.  All  the  rates,  yon 
understand,  are  made  by  the  traffic  department,  and  there  are  so  many 
of  them  I  can  not  remember  the  number,  of  course.  If  you  will  have  a 
memorandum  %iade^f  all  the^e  matters,  I  will  be  nble  to  furnish  you 
thatjnformation.  , 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  tons  of  coal  are  ordinarily  loaded  on  a 
car? — A.  That  varies ^very  much,  because  we  have  cars  that  hold  from 
5  to  6  tons,  and  we  have  cars  that  hold  25  tons.  We  have  4- wheel  cars 
and  8-wheel  cars.  The  l-wheel  cars  will  average  about  6  tons  to  the 
car,  and  if  we  have  one  of  the  8-wheel  cars  that  will  average  from  8  to 
12  tons,  and  we  have  another  class  of  8-wheel  cars  now  that  carry  25 
tons. 

Q.  What  is  the  freight  rate  of  a  25-ton  car  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to 
Philadelphia? — A.  We  do  not  make  any  rates  now  from  Schuylkill 
Haven.    I  think  the  rates  are  all  made  from  the  mines.  ' 

Q.  If  I  had  a  car  loaded  at  Schuylkill  Haven  you  would  deliver  it  at 
Philadelphia,  would  you -not? — A.  We  certainly  shonld,  with  pleasure. 

Q.  Even  if  loaded  on  a  25-ton  car  ? — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  me  what  I  sl/ould  pay  you  as  freight  on  that  car 
from  there  ? — A.  Not  now,  but  I  could  tell  you.  The  interstate  com- 
merce laws  oblige  us  to  make -uniform  rates.  Our  rates  are  public.  I 
will  get  that  rate  for  you  and  present  it  to  you  subsequently. 

Q.  Do  you  regulate  the  price  of  that  car  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to 
Philadelphia  by  the  interstate  commerce  law? — A.  No,  I  am  not  obliged 
to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  do  it? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  I  sec  a  suit  was  brought  by  a  man  named  Kelsey,  entitled  Kelsey 
vs.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company.    Did  you  ever^ 
hear  of  that  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  And  testimony  was  taken  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Rail- 
road Company  before  G.  M.  Dallas,  esq.,  master.  Are  you  aware  of 
that! — A.  I  think  there  was  such  a  suit. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  a  man  named  T.  Z.  Zulick  ?  -  A.  No.  I  think  there 
was  such  a  man  in  the  employ  of  the  canal  company  at  one  time  but  I 
do  not  thiuk  he  is  employed  by  this  company.  I  did  not  know  him, 
however. 

Q.  I  lind  in  the  testimony  delivered  by  Mr.  Znlick,  he  says  he  was 
for  a  good  many  years,  forty  years  or  something  like  it,  connected  with 
the  Schuylkill  Canal,  and  he  says  that  the  rate  per  ton  for  carrying 
coal  from  Schuylkill  Haven  by  the  canal  was  GG  cents. — A.  Where;  to 
Philadelphia? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  What  by  ? 

Q.  Canal,  in  180G;  would  you  suppose  that  to  be  about  correct  I — A. 
I  could  uot  tell  yon ;  I  am  not  familiar  with  those  rates  at  all. 

Q.  Your  miners  struck  in  January  because  yon  declined  to  continue 
the  advance  in  wages  allowed  for  the  preceding  four  months.  You 
claim,  Mr.  McLeod,  that  they  should  return  to  the  $2.50  basis  in  force 
prior  to  September  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 
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Q.  And  that  they  were  under  contract  to  do  so! — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  average  coal  was  worth  in  Philadelphia  in  Jan- 
uary t — A.  This  year!    No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  man  except  Mr.  Eichards  who  can  furnish  us  with 
that  iu'forniation  f — A.  I  think  not;  he  is  the  proper  party. 

Q.  Who  is  the  man  who  can  furnish  us  with  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion f — A.  1  can,  if  you  will  give  me  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Corbin  told  us  when  he  was  on  the  stand  that  when  you  came 
on  the  stand  that  you  would  furnish  us  with  all  that  information  T — A. 
I  did  not  know  that  it  was  expected  of  me.  Of  course  I  can  not  carry 
all  these  figures  in  my  head. 

Q.  And  we  were  laboring  under  the  hallucination  that  we  would  get 
it  when  you  came  here. — A.  That  is  very  unfortu^iate. 

Q.  Mr.  Corbin,  1  guess,  called  the  wrong  man.  Now,  I  will  ask  you 
this:  If  average  coal  was  actually  worth  $2.50  at  the  mines  in  January 
and  was  worth  something  like  double  that  sum  in  Philadelphia,  and 
you  could  sell  your  coal  in  Philadelphia  for  something  like  double  what 
it  was  worth  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  you  would  do  quite  a  profitable  busi- 
ness I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  did  that  thing? — A.  In  January  f 

Q.  Well,  then,  it  may  have  been  done  in  January. — A.  If  our  miners 
had  been  at  work  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No ;  I  do  not  believe  it  would. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  did  sell  your  coal  in  the  market  here  for 
about  double  what  it  is  considered  to  be  worth  at  the  miues  ? — A.  No, 
I  think  not. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this,  if  44 J  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price  of  coal  at 
Philadelphia  is  not  the  sum  which  goes  to  the  Keadiug  Kailroad  Com- 
pany f — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  arrangement  at  all.  There  is  a 
fixed  rate  made  qu  all  coal  that  goes  over  the  road. 

Q.  Do  you  not  estimate  that  about  55J  per  cent,  goes  to  the  mining  ? — 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of.    I  never  beard  of  such  an  arrangement. 

Q.  Th^re  are  two  corporations,  one  engaged  in  mining  coal  and  one 
in  carrying  coa}^and  all  the  stock  in  both  corporations  belongs  to  the 
same  company  and  is  managed  in  conjunction;  that  is,  the  stock  of  the 
mining  corporation  is  the  property  of  the  carrying  corporation.  That 
is  correct ! — A.  I  believe  it  is ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  whole  business  of  the  two  corporations  is  profitable, 
it  can  not  be  material  to  the  stockholders  whether  the  profit  appears  to 
come  from  the  mining  business  or  the  carrying  business,  can  it  ? — A. 
No;  I  do  not  believe  the  stockholders  would  stop  to  inquire  where  it 
would  come  from. 

Q.  Then  if  the  joint  business,  as  in  this  case,  of  mining  and  carrying 
should  show  an  aggregate  profit  of  satisfactory  dimensions,  it  would 
make  no  difference  to  the  stockholders  if  the  books  of  the  mining  com- 
pany showed  an  apparent  loss,  and  that  all  the  profits  were  credited  to 
the  carrying  business? — A.  I  uo  not  believe  it  would,  practically. 

Q.  in  other  words,  for  example,  if  the  joint  aggregate  result  of  min- 
ing coal  and  carrying  coal  should  disclose  a  profit,  say  of  $2,500,000,  it 
would  be  sfitisfactory  even  if  the  account  books  of  the  mining  company 
should  show  an  apparent  loss  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  would  make 
much  difference.  The  trouble  is  that  both  have  been  losing  money, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Both  have  been  losing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  really,  are  not  these  gentlemen,  who  are  engaged  in  this 
double-geared  business,  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  interested  in  increasing 
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the  diflFerence  between  the  price  of  coal  at  tlie  mines  and  the  price 
here  as  much  as  possible  f — A.  Well,  1  suppose  they  like  to  get  as  high 
a  rat-e  for  carrying  that  coal  as  they  can  get. 

Q.  So  that  the  profit  will  come  in  the  form  of  freight  f — A.  I  do  not 
think  there  have  been  any  directions  given  that  it  should  bcMu  that 
way.    ^ 

Q.  It  will  be  to  their  interest  to  have  it  come  in  that  way,  would  it 
not? — A.  Why  should  it? 

Q.  Simply  to  make  the  profits  larger! — A.  Would  it  make  the  profits 
larger  when  the  coal  company  is  owned  by  the  railroad  company  f 

Q.  But  the  cheaper  the  coal  the  less  it  costs  you  at  the  mines  ? — A. 
The  cheai)er  the  coal  at  the  market  I 

Q.  At  the  mines  ? — A.  The  less  it  costs  us  f 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  fact  f — A.  The  cheaper  the  coal,  where  1 

Q.  At  Schuylkill  Haven.  When  coal  is  worth  $2  per  ton  at  Schuyl- 
kill Haven,  does  it  cost  you  as  much  to  mine  it  as  if  it  is  worth  $3 
there? — A.  No,  not  mining  on  that  basis. 

Q.  Then  the  cheaper  the  coal  is  at  Schuylkill  Haven  the  less  it  costs 
you  to  mine  it  ? — A.  If  that  basis  were  lived  up  to,  as  I  understand  it, 
and  1  guess  I  am  correct,  the  company  has  not  paid  below  the  $2.50 
basis  in  a  long  time,  and  it  never  has  been  very  much  lower.  They  paid 
the  increase  of  wages  that  would  come  if  coal  was  $2.50  notwithstand- 
ing it  was  worth  less  at  various  times. 

Q.  Do  not  all  these  companies,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  everybody, 
consider  that  the  price  of  coal  at  Philadelphia  and  at  the  markets  is 
duo  to  the  high  cost  of  transportation  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  do. 
The  coal  that  goes  over  our  road  is  at  the  same  rate  that  it  does  on 
other  roads;  .the  same  as  the  Lehigh  district. 

Q.  But  they  are  engaged  in  the  same  business? — A.  Yes,  sir,  al- 
though I  guess  there  are  more  individual  operators  on  other  systems 
than  on  the  Reading. 

Q.  You  shipped  last  year  nearly  6,300,000  tons  of  coal.  Can  you  fur- 
nish this  committee  (I  have  no  idea  you  can  do  it  now)  with  a  statement 
of  the  net  profit  to  you  on  each  ton  of  that  coal? — A.>Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  do  it  now? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  debt  of  the  mining  company? — A.  I  do  not 
know;  I  presume  Mr.  Keim  is  familiar  with  these  matters. 

Q.  What  do  vou  know  about  this  combination  to  regulate  the  output 
of  coal?— A.  iNothing. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When? — A.  Oh,  some  time  ago;  before  my  connection  with  this 
company. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  such  combination  since  your  connection  with 
it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  anthracite  board  of  trade? — A.  Never.  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  such  a  board.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  news- 
papers, but  I  do  not  know  where  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  not  issue  circulars  every  two  or  three  months  fixing  the 
price  of  coal? — A.  We  have  not  for  several  months  past. 

Q.  Had  you  before? — A.  We  did. 

Q.  Since  your  connection  with  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  iiave  you  discontinued  it? — A.  It  was  not  necessary. 

Q.  Was  it  necessary  at  the  time  yon  were  doing  it? — A.  They  seemed 
to  think  so — some  of  our  people  that  were  selling  coal — for  the  con- 
venience of  their  trade,  so  that  they  could  treat  every  man  alike.  For 
the  last  few  months  it  was  not  necessary. 
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Q.  How  coald  you  fix  the" price  of  coal  without  some  understaudiug 
with  the  other  men  engaged  in  a  like, business! — A.  Ever  since  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  company  the  coal  has  been  about  the  same 
price,  except  there  were  advances  made  by  the  sales  agent  from  time 
to  time  without  any  consultation  with  any  one,  so  tHr  as  I  know. 

Q.  Sales  agents  are  employes  of  the  companies? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  they  meet  together  and  fix  the  price  of  coal! — A.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  it  f — A.  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Q.  I  have  a  paper  here — the  Public  Ledger  of  this  morning — in  which 
I  find,  in  the  financial  column,  this  item :  <'  The  coal  sales  agents." 
Who  are  they? — A.  Mr.  Richards  is  our  coal  sales  agent. 

Q.  (Reading)  "The  coal  sales  agents,  at  their  meeting  in  New  York 
yesterday,  all  the  large  companies  and  dealers  being  represented,  de- 
termined that  as  the  coal  supply  is  abundant,  to  make  no  change  at 
present  in  the  ruling  prices."  Did  you  have  representatives  at  that 
meeting  I — A.  Not  that  1  know  of. 

Q.  Then  coal  sales  agents  are  meeting  now  to  determine  whether  the 
I>rice8  of  coal  shall  be  advanced  or  reduced? — A.  So  it  states  in  that 
X)aper,  I  believe. 

Q.  I  find  this  further  item:  "The  sales  agents  representing  the  whole- 
sale coal  trade  of  this  city  held  a  short  session  at  the  Coal  Exchange 
rooms  in  the  Washington  building  this  noon.  At  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion the  secretary  announced  that  it  had  been  decided  to  make  no  chan ge 
in  the  price  of  coal  notwithstanding  the  difticulties  in  the  coalproduc- 
fng  regions.  There  seemed  to  be  a  plentiful  supply  on  hand."  Have 
you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  that  statement  is  accurate  f — A.  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  it;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  meeting  of  these  agents  I — A. 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Does  not  your  sales  agent  take  part  in  these  meetings? — A..  I 
think  not.  * 

Q.  Are  you  standing  out  as  an  independent  organization  without 
reference  to  what  other  sales  agents  may  determine  upon  ? — A.  Yes,  - 
sir.    Our  sales  agent  had  instructions  not  to  attend  any  of  these  meet- 
ings several  months  ago. 

Q.  He  was  instructed  not  to  attend  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  this  notice  it  seems  that  the  sales  agents  have  concluded 
there  is  a  very  plentiful  supply  of  coal  on  hand  and  there  is  no  neces- 
sity, for  advancing  the  price.  Mr.  Whiting,  when  he  was  on  the  stand, 
thought  that  if  your  mines  went  to  work  the  supply  of  coal  would  be- 
come so  large  that  it  would  decrease  the  price.  What  do  you  think 
about  it? — A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is  already  a  f)lenty  of  coal  to 
meet  the  market  demand  ? — A.  Yes ;  if  you  produce  more  coal  I  say  it 
will  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  price  of  it.    That  is  very  natural. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  afford  to  pay  your  miners  the  8  per  cent, 
advance  which  you  were  paying  four  months  ago? — A.  No,  sir;  we 
could  not.  I  reason  that  the  cause  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  in  my 
investigations  I  discovered  that  we  were  paying  about  the  same  wages 
to  our  people,  our  miners,  as  other  producing  companies  were  paying. 
I  therefore  assume  we  could  not  pay  this  advance,  and  that  is  a  matter 
that  ought  to  be  plain  to  every  business  man. 

Q.  Suppose  the  other  companies  should  insist  upon  reducing  the 
price  8  or  10  or  15  per  cent.,  would  you  feel  that  you  must  follow  them 
in  it? — ^A.  I  should. 
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Q.  If  they  should  redace  it  50  per  ceirt.  you  would  have  to  follow 
them?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ill  other  words,  you  can  not  maintain  your  business  unless  your 
protits  are  equal  to  those  of  your  competitors? — A.  I  am  not  figuring 
any  profits.  We  can  conduct  our  business  as  well  as  our  comi)etitors 
on  an  even  basis,  and  if  we  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages  that  they  do 
we  could  compete  with  them.  We  might  not  be  able  to  do  as  well,  but 
I  think  we  could,  if  we  would  be  able  to  do  no  better. 

Q.  I  can  understand  that,  if  your  competitors  were  mining  coal  at  a 
very  much  reduced  price  below  what  you  were  mining  it  for,  they  might 
put  the  market  down  so  you  could  not  afford  to  mine  at  your  prices,  but 
if  you  bad  a  ruling  market  price  so  that  you  could  make  a  profit  on  your 
coal  you  could  goon  with  the  business  although  your  competitors  might 
be  making  larger  profits,  could  you  not? — A.  Just  state  that  again. 

Q.  I  will  try  to  make  it  plainer.  If,  on  the  present  basis,  the  one  on 
which  you  say  your  miners  must  go  to  work,  the  $2.50  ba«is,  you 
could  make  a  fair  profit  on  your  coal,  could  you  not  continue  in  business 
although  your  competitors  might  reduce  the  basis  of  their  miners  so 
that  their  profit  might  be  larger  than  yours?  Is  it  necessary  that  your 
profit^  should  be  as  large  as  your  competitors  in  order  to  continue  busi- 
ness ?-^A.  The  chances  are  if  they  reduce  the  prices  of  their  labor  they 
would  also  go  on  the  market  and  undersell  us  unless  we  compete  with 
them,  and  the  moment  we  undertake  to  compete  with  them  we  find 
ourselves  losing  money. 

Q.  But  if  they  do  not  retluce  the  market  price  of  coal,  but  simply  re- 
duce the  cost  of  mining  with  a  view  to  profit,  you  could  go  on  with  your 
business  !— A.  Oh,  yes,  of  course ;  there  is  no  question  alK>ut  that  if  they 
keep  the  price  up. 

,  Q.  Now,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  prices  of  coal,  there  are  operators 
in  the  Schuylkill  region  who  are  paying  the  8  per  cent,  generally  ? — A. 
I  understand  that  is  so. 

Q.  And  liave  been  all  along  since  September! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  they  can  aftord  to  mine  coal  at  that  advance,  why  not 

.  you  ? — A.  Just  for  the  reason  that  the  moment  our  mines  start  up  these 

men  will  not  pay  that  advance  of  wages.    The  prices  will  be  lower,  so 

that  they  can  not  attbrd  to  pay  it;  they  will  either  have  to  reduce  the 

wages  or  close  the  organization. 

Q.  But  you  did  during  September,  October,  and  November? — A. 
Yes;  the  Lehigh  miners  were  out  at  that  time.  You  should  remember 
this,  that  there  was  a  great  demand  for  coal  during  the  year  1887,  the 
greatest  demand  we  have  ever  had  by  two  or  three  millions  of  tons,  and 
all  the  companies  were  foroed  to  their  utmost  to  produce  coal  enough  to 
supply  the  market,  and  there  was  no  coal  to  amount  to  anything  on  hand 
when  the  Lehi^i  strike  occurred ;  therefore  the  price  of  coal  was  so 
high  that  we  could  at  that  time  pay  the  8  per  cent,  advance;  but  in  the 
meantime  the  Wyominip  district  has  produced  so  much  coal  that  it  is 
supplying  the  market,  and  any  additional  production  now,  I  think, 
would  reduce  the  price  of  coal  very  rapidly. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  the  Reading  Company  went  into  the  coal-mining  business 
the  individual  operators  have  been  pretty  well  squeezed  out,  have  they 
not? — A.  That  I  do  not  know;  that  is  before  my  connection  with  the 
company,  and  I  have  not  taken  any  time  to  look  into  that. 

Q.  In  the  testimony  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Lowrie  Bell — who  I  believe  is 
an  employ^  of  your  company A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Which  was  delivered  in  the  case  of  Kelscy  vs.  The  Philadelphia 
and  EQading  Railroad  Coaipauy,  I  find  this  statement:  The  counsel 
examining  says : 

I  hand  yon  a  staloinent  fiirnislied  me  by  Mr.  Kaerclier,  bIiuwId^  the  shipiueuts^roni 
1883  to  16^,  iuchiBive,  from  the  Scbnylkill  region  both  by  canal  and  rail,  as  I  uudcr- 
Htand  it. — A.  That  is  evidently  the  aggregate  shipments  from  the  Schuylkill  region. 
I  see  that  it  so  states  it.  It  sliows  the  relation  which  the  individual  shipments  bear 
to  those  of  the  coal  and  iron  company. 

Then  follows  a  table,  showing  that  in  1880  your  Coal  and  Iron  Ooin- 
l>any  shipped  3,185,684.17  tons' and  the  individual  operators  shipped 
2,429,189.18  tons,  with  a  constant  subsequent  increase  of  the  company's 
shipments  and  a  constant  decrease  of  the  individual  shipments  until 
1886,  when  your  company  had  shipped  6,12G,6G9.03  tons  and  individuals 
only  1,157,000.14  tons.  In  other  words,  the  shipments  of  these  years 
by  the  coal  and  iron  company  were  doubled,  while  those  of  individuals  * 
have  decreased  more  than  50  per  cent.  Do  you  think  that  statement  is 
accurate? — A.  I  should  judge  it  was. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  why  it  is  tliat  there  has  been  this  enormous  de- 
crease in  individual  mining  in  this  short  period,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  corporate  mining  H — A.  Well,  I  should  think  a  great  deal  of 
it  came  from  the  fact  th^t  a  good  manj^men  had  not  mai^e  any  nioney 
at  mining  coal,  and  that  I  understand  our  company,  which  1  have 
already  stated  here  to-day  have  acquired  many  of  these  collieries,  and 
that  threw  the  tx)nnagd  into  the  company's  production.  ^ 

Q.  There  is  another  statement  at  this  juncture  to  which  I  want  to  ciUl 
your  attention,  that  it  may  go  on  the  record  showing  operations  of  canals 
in  New  York.  Here  is  a  table  showing  the  receipts  of  grain  at  New 
York  during  seven  months  in  1886,  by  navigation  by  canal,  by  rail,  by 
river  and  coastwise.  The  amount  shipped  by  canal  was  43,019,355 
bushels;  by  rail  31,986,706  bushels;  river  and  coastwise,  765,116  bushels. 
The  figures  showing,  that  duritig  the  season  of  navigation  in  1886 
the  canals  delivered  in  New  York  11,632,589  bushelsof  grain  more  than 
the  railroads,  and  10,867,473  bushels  more  than  was  received  by  all  the 
other  routes  combined.  Now,  do  you  think  that  if  these  Pennsylvania 
canals  were  kept  open  and  operated  as  independentlines  that  correspond- 
ing results  might  not  be  obUvined  in  the  coal  traffic  ! — A.  You  mean  by 
canals;  the  Schuylkill  canal  I 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  or  other  system  of  canals! —A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  Well,  the  distance  is  so  short  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  profitable  business  to  unload  coal  at  Schuylkill  llaven  and 
put  it  in  boats  and  bring  it  through  that  canal.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  found  profitable. 

Q.  There  are  a  number  of  these  tables  here  and  they  all  show  that 
wllere  they  compete  the  aggregate  of  shipping  is  in  favor  of  canals  as 
against  railroads,  because  the  shipment  is  cheaper  by  canal.  You  think 
that  would  not  obtain  in  Pennsylvania!— A.  1  do  not  think  it  would  in 
this  particular  case. 

Q.  And  you  think  considerations  of  that  sort,  looking  to  the  removal 
of  competition,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  railroad  company  obtain- 
ing control  of  this  canal  and  operating  it! — A.  As  I  say,  I  can  not  tell 
what  the  motives  of  the  railroad  companj^  wen)  at  the  time  it  acquired 
this  property.     That  is  beyond  my  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  treatment  of  the  miners  in  the 
Schuylkill  region! — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Have  you  been  much  about  the  mine! — A.  Very  little.  These 
matters  were  intrusted  to  Mr,  Whiting. 
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Q.  Yes ;  but  we  were  not  able  to  get  a  great  deal  of  iuformation  &om 
Mr.  Whiting.  As  I  understand,  you  will  not  take  your  striking  miners 
back,  but  you  will  negotiate  with  them  upon  their  return  to  work  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  been  determined  upon  by  your  company  t — A.  I  believe 
that  is  the  position  taken  by  the  company. 

Q.  And  you  intend  to  fight  it  out  on  that  line  if  it  takes  all  the  winter 
and  summer  ? — A.  That  is  the  line. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  Port  Kichmond  i^  situated  how  far  from  Schuylkill  Haven  f — 
A.  Ninety-three  miles. 

Q.  What. mileage  of  dock  front  have  you  there  controlled  by  the  rail- 
road company? — A.  .Allow  me  to  ask  some  of  these  gentlemen. 

Q.  Certainly;  any  way  to  get  at  it! — A.  We  have  got  eighteen  piers, 
I  think. 

Q.  How  much  of  dock  front? — A.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

Q.  I  have  seen  some  statement  that  put  it  a  great  deal  higher,  so  I 
call  your  attention  to  it  especially. — A.  I  think  that  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.    That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  How  much  railroad  traclfcg  have  you  there  in  connection  with 
these  dock  fronts  and  switches,  connected  with  railroad  operation! — A. 
There  are  many  miles. 
'    Q.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  ! — A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  I  have  seen  it  stated  as  being  32  miles  ! — A.  I  should  think  that 
would  be  very  nearly  right. 

.  Q.  What  other  local  property  have  you  there  besides  the  dock  fronts 
at  Port  Kichmond  in  that  connection  ! — A.  We  have  not  any  other  prop- 
erty that  I  call  to  mind. 

Q.  How  many  colliers  rail  in  connection  with  them,  receiving  and 
transshipping  at  that  point? — A.  Twelve  now. 

Q.  By  whose  men  are  they  manned  ? — A.  The  railroad  company's. 
The  railroad  company  owns  them.  / 

Q.  What  number  of  men  are  required iipon  them,  on  the  twelve ;  give 
the  aggregate. — A.  About  1,300. 

Q.  You  mean  on  the  voyages  ! — A.  On  the  vessels. 

Q.  On  their  trips? — A.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  about  the  number;  1,300 
employed  on  the  vessels. 

CJ.  Approxiujately  ? — A.  Let  me  see ;  1  think  I  have  got  a  memoran-. 
dum  of  that.     No,  I  guess  I  am  wrong  about  that.    I  have  got  1,300  in 
my  mind  of  some  other  matters.    There  may  not  be  that  many. 

Q.  So  there  would  not  be  that  many? — A.  No;  there  would  be — I 
have  not  got  that  memorandum. 

Q.  Well,  they  would  aggregate  about  how  many;  I  do  not  care  to  ue 
exact? — A.  I  suppose  there  is  150  men  altogether. 

Q.  Employed  on  the  12  vessels? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  run  to  dltterent  points? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  a  great  many  run  to  any  one  point  ? — A.  They  run  to  Boston 
and  such  points  more  than  any  others. 

Q.  Not  upon  any  regular  line? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  deliver  nothing  but  coal  ?— A.  Nothing  but  coal, 

Q.  Any  freights  back  ?— A.  No  freights  back. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  these  colliers  to  be  in  use  substantially 
as  now ! — A.  Since  I  became  connected  with  the  company. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  this  fleet ;  is  the  commodore  charged  with  the 
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sapervision  of  tbe  officers  and  tbe  control  and  management  of  the  col" 
liers? — A.  Yes;  Capt.  Jack  D.  Gallagher. 

Q.  He  has  an  office  here  and  remains  on  shore? — A.  Yes;  he  has 
charge  of  that  department. 

Q.  He  has  the  management  of  that  fleet  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Gan  you  give  me  an  approximate  estimate  of  what  is  the  aggre- 
gate valae  of  those  vessels  ? — A.  IN'o ;  I  can  not. 

Q.  Nothing  that  you  would  be  willing A.  I  think  some  of  them 

cost — allow  me  to  consult  Mr.  Keim  f 

Q.  Gertainly. — A.  It  will  be  about  $100,000  apiece. 

Q*  And  were  all  especially  for  tbis  trade  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  And  built  under  the  Reading  Railroad  Gompany  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  suppose  they  were ;  they  were  working  before  I  came  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  they  have  been  running  ! — A,  No ;  I  do 
not.    I  can  get  you  the  information. 

Q.  I  will  not  trouble  you  for  it  if  you  have  not  got  it  here.  What 
knowledge  have  you,  if  any,  or  of  any  understanding  at  any  time  within 
the  past  year  that  men  employed  by  the  railroad  company  should  not 
be  discharged  without. a  hearing  and  adjudication  upon  their  case,  and 
is  that  a  fact  f — A.  We  have  never  had  any  such  understanding.  That 
would  be  preposterous.  We  never  should  enter  into  an  agreement  that 
we  should  never  discharge  men  without  an  investigation. 

Q.  I  wished  you  to  nave  an  opportunity  of  admitting  it  or  contradict- 
ing it.    It  has  been  stated  t'O  us  as  a  fact. — A.  It  is  not  so. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  ^^  Saward"  as  a  coal  writer,  are  y6n  not  f 
You  know  something  of  him ;  he  is  author  of  the  Goal  Trade  and  the 
Goal  Trade  Journal. — A.  I  have  heard  of  him  in  that  way. 

Q.  Mr.  J.  H.  Jones  is  an  accountant  here  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  has 
bad  much  to  do  with  the  accounts  and  statistics  of  the  production  of 
anthracite  coal? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  read  you  from  page  39  of  Sa ward's  pamphlet: 

Production  of  anthracite  coal.  The  business  of  the  several  districts  was  as  below  in 
the  years  named,  as  reported  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Jones,  the  official  accouutatit :  Division  of 
shipments,  1884  to  1686,  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  tons  in  1881;  « 1, 163,920; 
tons  in  1885,  11,680,780 ;  tons  in  1886,  11,690,483. 

Do  you  believe  that  to  be  a  correct  statement  of  the  number  of  tons 
bandied  by  the  Beading  Company  of  coal  during  these  years? — A.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is^  but  it  included  the  tonnage  of  the  Jersey  Central 
Bailroad,  which  was  then  leased  to  the  Beading  Eailroad. 

Q.  Now,  the  question  I  wish  to  ask  you  is,  what  has  been  the  tonnage 
for  the  year  1887!— A.  About  7,000,000,  something  over  7,000,000;  the 
tonnage  of  anthracite,  I  presume. 

Q.  Now,  what  has  been  the  cause  of  the  decrease! — A.  Because,  as  I ' 
stated  before,  the  tonnage  you  referred  to  included  the  coal  tonnage  of 
the  New  Jersey  Central,  which  was  then  leased  to  the  Beading  Bailroad. 
There  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  Beading  tonnage,  but  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  tbe  railroad. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  that  in  connection  with  this  statement ! — A. 
Well,  at  the  time  that  statement  was  made  the  Beading  Bailroad  and 
the  New  Jersey  Central,  which  is  a  large  anthracite-producing  company, 
was  leased  to  the  Beading,  and  it  was  returned  as  the  Philadelphia  and 
Beading  Bailroad,  as  I  understand.  On  tbe  1st  of  January,  1887,  the 
New  Jersey  Central  took  charge  of  its  own  property,  and  since  then  it 
has  been  operated  as  a  separate  property,  and  its  tonnage  did  not  ap- 
pear  in  our  statement  in  1887. 

13  PENN 
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By  Mr.  Ghipman  : 

Q  .Toa  say  you  shipped  aboat  100,000  tons  by  canal  this  yearf — A« 
I  think  that  is  about  all.  It  is  somewhere  from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
thousand. 

Q,  How  did  you  come  to  do  that  f — A.  Because  it  was  required  on 
the  canal. 

Q.  Was  it  shipped  for  use  along  the  canal  or  for  use  here  f — A.  It  was 
shipped  to  local  points  on  the  canal.  We  could  reach  them  better  that 
way  than  any  other  way. 

Q*  How  much  business  is  that  canal  doing  ? — A.  I  shall  have  to  refer 
to  our  books  for  that. 

Q.  About  what;  you  should  have  some  general  idea t — A.  I  should 
say  it  is  $15,000  or  $20,000,  or  (30,000  a  mouth. 

Q.  Tou  say  the  canal  is  about  40  miles  from  your  mines  1— A.  Yes, 
an  average  of  40. 

Q.  How  far  from  your  railroad  f^ A.  It  is  parallel  with  the  railroad^ 
practically. 

Q.  How  does  your  railroad  reach  the  mines  f — A.  Well,  I  believe  in 
a  trailing  form. 

Q.  You  know  what  I  mean.  The  canal  is  about  40  miles  firom  the 
'  mines;  how  near  is  it  to  the  railroad  ? — ^A.  I  said  it  was  parallel. 

Q.  well,  they  might  be  parallel  100  miles  apart ;  how  near  are  they 
togetherf — A.  Probably  they  are  not  more  than  a  mile  apart  in  any 
part. 

Q.  Does  your  railroad  have  spur  lines  on  the  main  line  t — ^A.  Yes,  siir. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know.  I  will  ask  you  one  more  question: 
Could  you  give  me  a  reason  for  your  feeling  against  these  2J800  men  f 
We  have  Mr.  Oorbin's,  and  I  would  like  to  have  yours. — ^A.  My  reason 
is  that  those  men  attempted  to  hinder  the  Heading  Railroad  by  creat- 
ing a  strike,  and  we  think  that  is  sufficient  ground  for  their  discharge, 
and  when  we  discharge  a  man  we  are  not  very  likely  to  take  him  bMk 
in  the  service  of  the  company,  because  we  never  discharge  them  with- 
out  cause. 

Q.  These  men  went  out  ?^ A.  They  left  of  their  own  accord. 

Q.  But  all  the  others  went  out,  did  they  not ! — A.  Miners  f 

Q.  No ;  the  other  men  who  lett  the  employ  of  the  company^  they  all 
went  out  of  their  own  accord? — A.  No;  not  all  of  them;  we  discharged 
some  of  them,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  lefb  of  their  own  acconi. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  freight  business  of  your  road  this  side  of 
Schuylkill  Haven  consists  of  coal;  about  how  much,  approximately  f— 
'  A.  Of  the  gross  receipts  f 

Q.  Yes ;  gross  receipts. — ^A.  About  half  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  of  course  in  managing  a  road  one  fundamental  principle,  t 
believe,  is  that  of  having  as  much  business  as  possible  for  the  purpose 
of  making  as  much  money  as  possible,  and  upon  that  principle  would  it 
not  have  been  well  for  the  company  to  have  maintained  this  custom 
which  it  derived  from  the  coal  company  in  the  matter  of  hauling  its 
freights  f — A.  Certainly.    Please  state  that  again. 

Q.  Perhaps  I  can  make  my  idea  a  little  clearer.  Say  50  per  cent,  of 
the  profits  made  ordinarily  annually  consists  of  coal,  and  because  (3i  a 
strike  or  lockout  they  are  decreased  50  per  cent.  Now,  looking  at  it 
simply  from  the  standpoint  of  a  railroad  manager  acting  as  a  trustee  for 
the  stockholders  and  owners  of  the  railroad  property,  would  it  not  have 
been  wise  for  you,  in  your  judgment,  to  have  obviated  that  strike  for 
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the  purpose  of  contiuniug  your  ordinary  earnings  f — A.  If  it  bad  been 
framed  npon  such  terms  that  we  conld  have  obviated  it. 

Q.  In  what  respect  f— A.  If  we  were  obliged  to  pay  the  miners  an  ad- 
vance that  would  put  us  at  a  disadvantage  with  our  compelitors,  I 
think  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  have  made  any  such*  terms* 

Q.  As  a  coal  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  really,  in  this  case,  the  interest  of  the  railroad  company  has 
been  to  an  extent  sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  the  coal  property  f— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  railroad  company  owns  the  coal  property! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  losses,  which  liave  been  occasioned  by  this 
withdrawal  of  freight  will  bo  greater  than  the  mere  matter  of  pride  in 
the  case  f— A.  It  is  not  pride.  This  is  a  question  of  business,  not  pride 
at  all.    We  have  no  personal  feeling  in  the  matter  at  all. 

Q.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  money  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  expect  in  the  end  to  make  more  money  by  losing  that 
fi-eight  so  long  as  the  strike  shall  last,  and  you  expect  it  to  make  up 
then  t— A.  No:  I  did  not  say  that;  but  if  we  accede  to  the  miners'  de- 
mands we  probably  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  money.  We  want  to 
avoid  that.  We  are  choosing  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils,  in  oar  judg- 
ment. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  another  question :  Did  you  ever  play  the  game  of 
battledoor  and  shuttlecock  f — A.  No. 

vestigation  has  been,  is  holding  the  battledoor;  in  other  words,  we  are 
a  sort  of  shuttlecock  between  you  gentlemen ;  but  we  have  yet  to  know 
what  sort  of  a  battledoor  I^r.  Keim  is.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  what 
is  the  official  relation  between  you  and  Mr.  Ck>ibin  ?  In  other  words, 
what  are  your  duties  as  general  manager  of  the  railroad  company  and 
what  arehis  duties ;  then  I  would  like  toknow  whatare  the  precise  duties 
of  Mr.  Keim,  who  is  president  of  the  coal  company,  and  what  are  yoar 
datios  as  general  manager  of  the  coal  company  distinct  from  Mr.  Keim; 
tte»  your  duties  as  distinct  from  Mr.  Whiting,  the  general  superintend- 
ent f — A.  Well,  I  am  chief  executive  ofQcer  under  Mr.  Gorbin  for  the 
railroad  compaoy  and  under  Mr.  Keim  for  the  coal  company. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  as  chief  executive  officer  t  f  the  railroad  com- 
pany f  Have  you  charge  of  all  the  operations  of  the  road  t — A.  I  have 
charge  of  all  the  operations,  and  the  heads  of  all  the  departments  re- 
]M>rt  to  roe. 

Q.  To  whom  shall  we  apply  for  the  freights  charged  on  coal  from 
Schuylkill  Haven,  say  to  Philadelphia, or  any  other  place? — A.  Our 
gf neral  traffic  manager  may  be  able  to  give  these  rates. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — A.  J.  Lowrie  Bell. 

Q.  Would  he  refer  us  to  anybody  else  if  we  ask  these  questions?— A. 
I  think  not;  this  is  his  particular  duty. 

Q*  Mr.  Whiting  said  this  morning  that  sometimes  he  tM)osulted  with 
you  and  sometimes  with  Mr.  Keim.  Upon  what  subject  would  Mr. 
Whiting  naturally  consult  with  you;  wnat  is  your  relation  to  him, 
offidally,  I  am  speaking,  of  course? — ^A.  Well,  Mr.  Whiting  consults 
me  on  the  physical  operation  of  his  company. 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  physical  ? — A.  Well,  purchase  of  supplies ; 
his  requests  come  throueh  me. 

Q.  Requests  for  what?— A.  For  supplies,  etc. 

Q.  By  whose  orders  would  cars  be  furnished  at  times  to  receive  the 
coal  as  delivered  by  Mr.  Whiting  at  the  mines,  or  Schuylkill  Haven, 
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say  t — A.  The  operations  of  the  trains,  as  you  are  aware,  are  under  the 
superintendent  of  the  company.  That  is,  special  orders  are  issued  by 
me  to  the  general  superintendent,  who  carries  out  the  details  of  the 
operations  of  the  trains. 

Q.  Does  the  general  superintendent,  or  do  you,  ask  that  on  such  a 
day  so  many  empty  cars  shall  be  delivered  at  Schuylkill  Haven  f — A. 
Ko,  sir ;  we  have  one  man  who  makes  the  distribution  of  cars. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  f — A.  A.  A.  Hesse. 

Q.  What  is  hts  position  t — A.  He  has  no  title.  He  is  located  at  Schuyl- 
kill Haven,  and  as  the  cars  pass  there  he  distributes  them  and  orders 
80  many  cars  to  the  various  collieries  each  day. 

Q.  Is  he  under  Mr.  Sweigard  ? — A,  Yes,  sir ;_ directly. 

Q.  When  Judge  l*arker  asked  in  regard  to  the  vessels  I  did  not  hear 
your  reply.  The  vessels  I  am  speaking  of  that  transport  your  coal  from 
Port  Richmond; 'are  they  owned  by  the  raih:oad  company  or  by  the 
coal  company? — A.  The  railroad  company. 

Q.  Does  the  coal  company  own  any  railroad  cars? — A.  'Souq  what- 
ever. 

Q.  They  own  no  engines,  then,  and  no  means  of  transportation  f — A. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Whiting  says  we  have  got  one  or  two;  he  says 
it  has  one  shifting  engine. 

Q.  I  mean  engines  to  haul  the  cars  of  the  coal  company  from  the  dump 
or  breakers,  whatever  you  call  it? — A.  No;  we  have  no  use  for  them 
because  we  have  no  tracks. 

Q.  Since  your  connection  with  the  company  has  the  coal  company 
ever  owned  any  cars,  engines,  or  vessels  for  the  transportation  of  its 
coal  as  distinct  from  the  Beading  Railroad  Company? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  now  simply  another  thing  I  want  to  know.  Say  a  train 
comes  down  your  road  with  the  coal  that  Mr.  Whiting  has  furnished  for 
Philadelphia;  that  a  portion  of  it  is  going  to  Port  Richmond  and  there 
to  be  loaded  into  vessels,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  to  be  delivered  lor  the 
city  trade  here  to  your  w4iolesale  dealer,  wherever  it  is  delivered.  I 
want  to  know  something  about  the  arrangement  of  the  tracks.  How 
much  farther  would  a  car  delivered  to  a  wholesale  dealer  here  in  Phil- 
adelphia, or  rather  how  much  less  would  be  the  distance  traveled  if  it 
was  delivered  to  the  wholesale  dealer  here  than  if  it  went  to  Port  Rich- 
mond  ?    W  hat  is  the  distance  of  the  haul  ?— A .  1 1  is  practically  the  same. 

Q.  In  linear  distance  ?— A.  I  should  think  so;  yes.  Of  course  the 
expense  of  getting  it  into  the  city  is  very  much  greater  than  Port  Rich- 
mond. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  there  is  always  greater  expense  to  get  inside 
a  densely  crowded  city  like  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Do  you  deliver  by  engines  or  horses  ? — A.  By  engines. 

Q.  Whatdifference  is  there  iuthehaudliugof  switches  of  a  car  coming 
in  Philadelphia  and  one  going  to  Port  Richmond  ?— A.  That  I  could  not 
tell  you  without  going  into  the  cost  of  it  and  going  into  the  details. 

Q.  Where  does  your  track  run  through  Philadelphia  that  comes 
tol*hiladelphia?  Is  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  Philadelphia  car 
comes? — A.  With  coal,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes;  until  it  leaves  a  certain  point. 

Q.  So,  then,  if  this  is  to  be  delivered  at  Market  street  or  any  street, 
would  it  not  be  switched  off  on  that  given  street,  and  would  that  be  the 
only  switching ?-.A.  No.  You  see  the  trains  run  down  to  Port  Rich- 
mond without  breaking. 

Q.  Do  you  then  run  trains  expressly  for  the  Philadelphia  trade?— A- 
We  have  two  switches  for  coal  established  at  the  Falls  up  there  and 
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connection  at  other  junction  points  for  the  varioas  stations  in  the  city. 

Q.  Ordinarily  do  you  have  your  cars  designed  for  the  Philadelphia 
trade  embraced  in  one  train  f — Ai  As  far  as  possible  to  do  so. 

Q.  And  to  Port  Bichmond  ? — ^A.  Asiar  as  it  is  possible  to  do  sot 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  ride  over  the  Beading  Bailroad  from  here  to  the  mines  as 
often  as  once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight  f — A.  Yes,  fiir. 

Q.  Since  the  strike  of  tfie  railroad  employes  on  the  27th  of  Decem- 
ber, or  the  24th,  whichever  day  you  may  choose  to  put  it,  have  there  not 
been  a  great  many  accidents  on  the  road  with  your  new  hands  running 
trains ;  in  other  words,  have  not  a  great  many  cars  and  locomotives 
been  badly  injured  and  destroyeu  by  wrecks  caused  from  inexpert  en- 
gineers and  firemen  ? — A.  I  think  not ;  I  do  not  regard  it  so. 

Q,  Have  not  a  great  many  more  occurred  than  before  the  strike  f — 
A.  I  think  not ;  I  do  not  think  there  have  been  as  many. 

Q.  I  see,  sir,  here  a  book  before  me  known  as  the  Travelers'  Official 
Guide  of  the  railway  and  steam  navigation  lines  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Under  the  title  of  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bailroad 
your  title  is  put  down  as  vice-president  and  general  manager,  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  you  are  the  only  officer  of  the 
Beading  Bailroad  Company  who  is  also  an  officer  of  the  Beading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company;  is  that  a  fact! — A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  What  other  officer  holds  a  position  under  both  companies  ? — A. 
The  treasurer. 

Q.  Please,  sir,  tell  us  what  salary  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company 
pays  you  as  vice-president  and  general  manager. — A.  Well,  I  would 
rather  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Just  as  you  like,  sir;  it  depends  upon  the  officials  of  the  company 
whether  they  answer  the  questions  this  committee  put  to  tbem  or  not. 
Will  yon  tell  the  committee  wl^at  salary  the  Beading  Coal  and  Iron 
Mining  Company  pays  you  as  general  manager? — A.  They  pay  me  no 
salary  whatever. 

Q.  You  work  for  nothing! — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  refuse  to  answer  as  to  what  salary  you  get  as  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Beading  Bailroad!  I  simply  want  you 
to  say  whether  you  decline  to  answerer  not. — A.  Would  you  allow  me 
to  consult  Mr.  Kaercher  a  moment ! 

Q.  No,  sir;  we  will  have  no  attorneys  before  this  committee  ! — A.  I 
think  it  is  a  private  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  private  matter  to  tell  us  what  salary  is  paid 
Mr.  Corbin  as  president  of  the  railroad  compauy  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  I  notice  under  the  title  of  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bailroad 
Company  in  this  book,  which  I  suppose  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  standard 
guide  among  all  rail  and  water  transportation  companies  of  the  United 
States,  that  there  are  25  officers  put  here  as  belonging  to  this  company. 
I  see  you  are  classed  as  general  manager  and  Mr.  Held  as  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  to  you.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  duties  Mr. 
Held  performs  as  assistant  general  manager  to  yourself! — A.  He  per- 
forms various  duties  in  the  way  of  looking  after  details  in  my  office. 

Q.  Well,  in  addition  to  that,  I  notice  Mr.  J.  Lowrie  Bell  is  put  down 
as  general  traffic  manager.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  the  as- 
sistant manager  and  general  traffic  manager  get  as  salaries,  and  what 
duties  they  perform  ! — A.  I  believe  Mr.  Bell  gets  $12,000  a  year. 

Q.  As  general  traffic  manager.  Well,  can  you  tell  us  what  your  as- 
sistant general  manager  gets  ! — A.  He  gets  |6,000. 
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Q.  Have  yoa  any  objections  to  telling  as  what  each  of  these  25  officers, 
put  down  here  as  parcha^iiu^  agent,  real  estat'O agent,  forwarding  agent, 
general  passenger  agent — they  all  have  titles — have  you  any  objections 
to  telling  us  what  they  all  get,  or  can  you  give  us  the  information  f — 
A.  In  the  first  place  I  could  not  recollect  what  they  all  get,  and  in  the 
next,  I  do  not  think  I  should  do  it. 

Q.  Can  you  put  us  in  possession  of  any  document  or  report  that  will 
do  it  ? — A.  I  could,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  private  matter  that  1 
ought  not  to  answer. 

Q.  You  did  not  object  to  telling  us  what  one  was. — A.  I  thought  it 
was  only  ope  you  wished.  I  did  not  know  at  that  time  how  far  you  were 
going  into  this  matter. 

Q.  You  could  not  even  give  the  committee  the  aggregate  salaries  paid 
to  these  25  executive  officers  of  this  company  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  could 
not. 

Q.  Nor  would  you  furnish  us  with  any  publication  that  would  f— *A 
No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  since  the  reorganization  occurred  subsequent  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  receivership;  when  those  officers  were  elected  or  ap- 
pointed to  the  positions  they  now  hold  ? — A.  A  great  many  of  these 
men  were  officers  under  the  receivers,  and  were  simply  continued  by  the 
president  of  the  road,  when  it  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receiv- 
ers, in  their  respective  positions. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  whether  or  not  the  compensation  or 
salaries  of  these  officers  have  been  generally  increased  since  this  reor- 
ganization, or  whether  these  have  been  continued  xit  the  old  rates? — 
A.  As  a  rule,  they  have  been  continued  at  the  old  rates. 

Q.  What  officers  are  paid  higher  rate«  f — A.  I  can  not  recollect. 

Q.  Is  there  no  document  by  which  you  could  refesh  your  memory  1 — 
A.  I  have  not  anything  here. 

Q.  You  do  not  care  to  tell  the  committee  either  to-night  or  to-morrow 
anything  in  respect  to  that  question  ? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  I  should. 

Q.  I  could  ask  a  good  many  othei  questions,  but  if  the  committee 
propose  to  put  Mr.  Keim  up  I  will  defer  them. 

By  Mr.  Andeeson  : 

Q.  You  said  that  requests  for  supplies  made  by  Mr.  Whiting  came 
through  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  directions  come  from  you  or  through  you  \i>  him  as  to  the 
amount  of  coal  to  be  mined  and  work  to  be  performed  during  a 
month?  From  whom  do  these  directions  go  to  Mr.  Whiting f — A.  He 
mines  all  he  can,  and  does  not  require  directions. 

Q.  In  other  words,  he  does  not  want  any  money.  The  payms|,^ter,  he 
pays  the  wage  rolls  and  you  furnish  the  supplies,  and  all  he  has  got  to 
do  is  to  keep  the  men  at  work  and  spend  money  f — A.  Mr.  Whiting 
handles  no  money. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  he  personally  handled  it,  but  what  I  wanted  to 
get  at  was,  whether  yoa,  pr  Mr.  Keim,  as  president  of  the  coal  com- 
pany, or  Mr.  Corbin,  as  president  of  the  combined  companies,  gave 
any  instructions,  or  suggestions,  or  advice,  in  this  matter,  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  he  shoula  expend  in  mitiing  in  a  given  month  t — ^A, 
No,  eir;  Mr.  Whiting  consults  me.  We  confer  with  each  other  as  to 
the  best  methods  oi  producing  our  coal  at  the  minimum  expense  in  a 
general  way. 

Q.  That  would  be  natural ;  but  suppose  you  and  he  should  conclude 
you  should  open  a  new  mine  and  obtain  coal  more  cheaply  than  now. 
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in  sach  a  case  would  he  or  would  you,  or  would  you  two  jointly,  open 
that  mine,  or  would  you  refer  that  question  to  anybody  else  9— A.  That 
could  not  be  done  without  consulting  Mr.  Keim. 

Q.  You  would  refer  that  to  him  f — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  whatever  be  decided  you  would  do  f — A.  Yes,  sir* 

Q.  Would  he  do  that,  or  refer  it  to  Mr.  Oorbin  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  That  is  out  of  your  department  f  —  A.  Yes,  that  is  out  of  my  de- 
partment. 
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Oeorge  deB.  Keim  sworn  and  examined. 

.  By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom  ! — ^A.  In  Beading,  Berks  County,  Pa. 

Q.  What  is  your  age! — A.  I  am  fifty- seven  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  official  position  do  you  hold  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Bead- 
ing Goal  and  Iron  Company  ? — A.  I  am  at  present  the  president.  I  have 
been  so  since  the  election  in  January. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  in  any  capacity  with  that  com- 
pany f — A.  I  thhik  that  company  was  incorporated  in  1871 — ^but  I  am 
talking  without  memoranda — ^aud  some  time,  I  should  think  the  latter 
part  of  1871  or  the  beginning  of  1872 ;  I  was  then  residing  at  Pottsville, 
Pa.,  and  I  was  connected  with  this  company.  After  the  organization  of 
'the  company  we  purchased  coal  lands  and  collieries,  larger  and  smaller 
bodies  of  land,  and  I  was  engaged,  not  in  the  purchase  so  much,  but  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  detaik  of  the  purchases,  the  examination  of 
the  titles,  and  in  general  matters  connected  with  the  inauguration  of 
the  entei^rise.    I  came  to  Philadelphia,  I  think,  about  1874. 

Q.  Do  you  reside  here  now  f — A.  I  am  residing  in  Philadelphia  now. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  connected  with  the  railroad  and  with  the 
coal  and  iron  company  in  various  capacities. 

Q.  You  have  been  practically  connected  with  it  then  since  its  organ- 
isation f — A.  As  I  say,  in  certain  lines.  I  have  had  possibly  more 
knowledge  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  collieries  and  the  mines 
xthat  were  made  from  time  to  time,  and  the  lease  of  collieries,  and  the 
purohase  of  collieries,  and  matters  of  that  kind.     ' 

Q.  When  this  company  was  organized  what  was  the  amount  of  its 
capital  stock  f — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  without  some  reference.  I 
do  not  know  at  the  date  the  charter  was  being  obtained.  I  may  have 
owned  five  shares  in  a  representative  capacity,  as  a  director  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  I  may  have  done  so,  but  I  can  not  tell,  without 
referenco,  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  stock  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  own  those  shares,  or  control  those  shares,  soon  after  the 
organization  f — A.  I  say  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not.  I  say  I 
may  have  owned  them.  I  was  vice-president  at  one  time  of  the  com- 
jiany.    I  would  have  to  go  to  the  secretary's  office  to  see. 

Q.  Gould  yon  tell  us  approximately  the  number  of  shareholders  about 
tbedate  of  organization  f — A.  I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  that,  because 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  who  was  president  of  the  company  in  1871, 1872, 
1873,  and  1874 1 — A.  I  can  tell  yon,  in  1871.  I  do  not  know  who  was 
after  that.  Do  you  mean  of  the  coal  and  iron  company!  Of  the 
Philadelphi  aand  Beading  Goal  and  Iron  Company,  Mr.  Gowen  was  the 
president  of  the  company. 

Q.  When  did  it  become  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Goal  and  lion 
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Oompany?— A.  I  see  that  the  oame  was  changed.  The  charter  was 
obtained  the  18th  of  May  1871,  and  on  the  12th  of  December,  1871,  by 
the  action  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  the  name  was  changed. 

Mr.  Chepman.  What  was  the  original  name  ! 

The  Witness.  The  Laurel  Eun  Improvement  Company. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  this  change  of  name  ?— A.  To  that  I  can 
give  you  no  answer.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  When  did  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Eailroad  Company  go 
into  the  business  of  this  mining  company! — A.  It  was  prior  to  that 
time.    I  should  say  it  was  prior  to  the  change  of  name. 

Q.  What  year  !— A.  1871,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bailroad  Company 
secure  control  of  the  mining  com])auy? — A.  By  subscribing,  I  should 
think,  to  the  stock. 

Q.  By  subscribing  for  the  stock? — A.  By  paying  for  the  stock. 

Q.  They  purchased  it  from  the  subscribers? — A.  That  I  can  not  tell 
you. 

Q.  Was  this  company  engaged  in  mining  under  the  name  of  the  Lau- 
rel Bun  Company  before  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company  had  anything 
to  do  with  it? — A.  I  think  not,  although  I  can  not  tell  you  anything 
about  that,  whether  there  was  a  purchase  made  in  the  name  of  the 
Laurel  Bun  Improvement  Company.  The  purchases  I  made  under  in- 
structions were  all  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron' 
Company. 

Q.  Were  the  persons  named  in  the  original  chart<er  connected  with 
the  Beading  Bailroad? — A.  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  the  names  of 
the  persons  mentioned  in  the  original  charter?  [Looks  at  charter.] 
Not  to  my  knowledge.    I  do  not  recognize  any  names  there. 

Q.  It  was  organized  then  as  an  independent  corporation,  without  con- 
nection  with  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company? — Ar  Well,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

Q.  Mr.  Anderson  suggests  that  I  ask  you  whether  you  know  if  the 
Beading  Bailroad  Company  had,  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Laurel 
Bun  company,  endeavored  to  secure  a  charter  as  a  mining  company^ 
from  the  legislature! — A.  It  may  have  been  so,  but  I  do  not  know  it 
I  never  was  directly  or  indirexjtly  interested  in  securing  that  charter  or 
had  anything  to  do  with  that  charter.  I  was  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  purchase  of  those  lauds,  and  the  con- 
veyance to  the  company. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  employed!— A.  By  Mr.  Gowen. 

Q.  Mr.  Gowen  was  then  i)resident  of  the  Beading  Bailroad  Com- 
pany!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  absorption  of  the  mining  company! — A.  I  can 
not  tell  you  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  absorption  of  the  mining  company  by  the 
railroad  company,  what  properties  did  the  mining  company  own,  and 
prior  to  that! — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
owned  any.    I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  coal  was  mined  by  this  company  be- 
fore the  railroad  company  came  into  control  of  its  business!— A.  I  do 

not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  reason  the  railroad  company  had  for  buying 
this  mining  stock! — A.  I  do  not  know  the  reason,  but  I  can  presume 
what  the  reason  was.    At  the  time,  or  about  that  time,  I  lived  in 
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Schnylkill  County.  The  carrying  companies  in  every  direction  had 
become  connected  with  the  mining  companies  and  lield  their  totinage. 
In  the  Schuylkill  region^  in  which  the  Reading  had  been  built,  other 
carrying  companies  had  come.  The  Lehigh  Valley  had  come  and 
owned  bodies  of  land,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the  Wyoming 
region. 

Q.  They  did  it  as  a  matter  of  self-defense  f — A.  And,  again,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  was  in  the  Schuylkill  Basin,  and  the  !N'orthern  Cen- 
tral Railroad  was  built  in  there,  and  I  think  there  was  a  combination 
made  or  considered  by  certain  railroad  companies  to  build  a  railroad  com- 
pletely through  the  lower  Schuylkill  Basin  right  across  the  Reading  to 
the  west  end  of  county.  If  that  had  been  built  it  would  have  been 
built  in  the  interest  of  the  carrying  companies,  but  in  connection  with 
that  I  understand  the  old  Manhattan  Coal  Company  were  ready  to 
assist  and  go  over  the  Reading.  I  think  it  was  on  tha|}  account  this 
movement  was  made. 

Q.  They  were  made  on  account  of  this  ? — A.  They  were  made  to  se- 
cure tonnage. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  paid  for  the 
stock  of  the  mining  company  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  bought  the  lauds  largely  for  the  railroad  company  f — A.  IN'o ; 
I  simply  carri^  out  the  contracts.  The  purchase  of  the  lands  was  gen- 
erally made  by  Mr.  Gowen,  and  the  contracts  for  them  were  then  exe- 
cnt^ed  by  me.  There  were  a  good  many  difficulties  always  in  them, 
mainly  overlapping  warrants  and  embarrassments,  and  I  attended  sim* 
ply  to  carrying  out  the  conditions  of  the  contracts,  bonds  given  and 
deeds  made,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  collieries. 

Q.  How  much  land  did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  in  taking  deeds 
for? — A.  In  having  conveyances  made  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Goal  and  Iron  Company  ? 

Q.  How  much  land? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  that,  but  it  is  a  large 
majority  of  the  whole. 

Q.  The  larger  part? — A.  Were  made  by  me. 

Q.  About  what  years  were  these  purchases  made  and  completed  ? — 
A.  I  should  have  to  refer  to  the  deeds  to  give  it  exactly.  I  should  say 
1872, 1873,  1874,  1875,  along  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  generally  paid  for  these  lands? — A.  The 
prices  varied  very  much. 

Q.  Well,  give  us  the  extremes  and  an  average. — A.  I  can  not  give 
you  an  average  from  memory.  There  is  one  tract,  the  William  Jones 
tract  at  Shamokin,  probably  we  paid  $750,  possibly  $1,000  per  acre. 
That  had  underlying,  and  readily  accessible,  the  finest  quality  of  coal. 
Many  other  lands  were  purchased  at  low  rates. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  low  rates  ? — A.  As  low  as  $60  was  some- 
times given  in  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land.  Of  course  that  might 
be  of  trifling  value  to  the  acreage,  and  the  coal  would  be  small  to  the 
acreage,  and  that  would  determine  the  price. 

Q.  Was  there  much  competition  by  the  persons  seeking  to  purchase 
these  lands  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  much  competition.  There 
was  competition  as  to  some  tracts.  For  instance,  there  were  efforts 
made  for  the  Mason  and  Williams  land  by  the  Northern  Central,  and  it 
put  up  the  price  for  that  land.  This  scheme  was  abandoned,  you  know, 
of  going  in  there.  It  was  talked  of,  but  abandoned.  I  always  looked* 
upon  it  as  not  intended  to  be  built. 

Q..  I  will  ask  you  a  question  suggested  by  Judge  Chipman ;  whether 
other  railroad  corporations  or  any  men  were  seeking  to  purchase  these 
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lands;  if  they  were  much  in  demand  t — ^A.  Well,  the  lauds  were  in  de- 
mand, but  as  a  general  answer  to  that  I  should  say  no. 

Q.  Can  you  form  something  like  an  estimate  as  to  the  probable  aver- 
age cost  of  these  lands  ? — ^A.  No,  I  can  not  form  an  estimate,  but  I  can 
get  an  estimate.    That  would  be  better,  and  I  can  have  it  made  for  yon. 

Q.  Did  the  Beading  Company  buy  these  lands  with  a  view  of  head- 
ing off  other  people  from  securing  them  ? — A.  Other  individuals  f 

Q.  Welt,  or  companies— K)ther  railroads  coming  in  there  f — A.  The 
purpose  was,  as  I  stated,  to  secure  their  tonnage  against  some  road 
coming  in  there. 

Q.  And  they  secured  the  lands  to  prevent  the  control  of  the  tonnage 
that  would  come  out  of  these  lands  ? — A.  Tes.  After  they  had  so  much 
delay  in  reaching  the  coal  they  did  not  want  the  tonnage  taken  by  other 
roads. 

Q.  Hence  they  wanted  to  control  the  lands! — A.  They  wanted  to 
control  the  lands  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  tiie  tonnage.  Ton  asked 
me  the  reason;  that  is  my  reason. 

Q  I  understand;  that  is  a  very  good  reason,  and  probably  a  correct 
one.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  about  how  much  these  lands  cost  in 
the  aggregate  ? — A.  I  can  not ;  it  is  a  matter  which  is  easy  to  be  reached 
accurately. 

Q.  Tou  say  we  could  reach  that  accurately  ? — ^A.  The  secretary  of 
the  Goal  and  Iron  Company  could  furnish  that  information  without  very 
much  trouble. 

Q.  Where  is  hef — A.  At  the  Philadelphia  Railroad  Company's  office : 
secretary  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Comp&ny,  227  South  Fourth  street.  I 
should  say  he  broke  his  leg  a  little  while  ago,  but  I  do  not  suppose  that 
it  will  be  any  trouble  to  get  these  facts.  Somebody  else  can  make  up 
the  information.    His  books  are  a  thorough  record  of  everything. 

Q.  The  capital  stock  of  this  company  was  $8,000,000  ?— A.  I  know 
$8,000,000  of  capital  stock  are  owned  by  the  Beading  Railroad  Com- 
pany; I  suppose  that  represents  all  the  stock. 

Q.  Mr.  Corbin  stated  that  was  it  f — A.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  That  stock  wasT^aid  up  in  full  f — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eight  million  dollars  was  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  this  company  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  money  used  to  purchase  these  lands  f — ^A.  Yes,  it  was 
used  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  these  lands  and  operating  the  com- 
pany, and  generally  for  the  uses  of  the  company. 

Q.  Was  the  stock  taken — I  believe,  though,  you  said  you  could  not 
answer  that,  as  to  whether  the  stock  was  taken  by  the  railroad  company 
in  the  first  instance  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  the  railroad  company  advanced  the  $8,000,000 
to  pay  for  the  stock  f — A.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  railroad  company 
advancing  it  to  the  coal  company  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
procure  these  coal  lands. 

Mr.  Chipman.  The  act  of  incorporation  fixes  the  capital  stock  at 
20,000  shares  at  $50  a  share. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Did  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  create  a  debt  in  addition  to  the 
$8,000,000  in  order  to  purchase  these  lands? — ^A.  The  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  created  a  debt  of  $10,000,000  or  $12,000,000  which  are  known 
as  divisible  coal  land  bonds,  and  secured  by  specific  mortgages  on  va- 
rious tracts  which  were  bought  on  credit  and  on  which  were  prolmbly 
paid  no  principaL 
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Q.  Do  yoa  know  how  much  they  boaght  for  credit  and  how  much  for 
caBh  f — A.  I  do  uot. .  I  caa  readily  tiiru  to  that  and  get  that  informa- 
tion. 

Q.  I  mean  the  relative  proportion. — A.  'SOj  I  do  not. 

Q*  My  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  capital  stock  Qf  the 
mining  company  ia  placed  at  20,000  shares  at  a  par  value  of  $50  a 
sharef  — A.  (Beading  from  charter  of  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Ooal 
and  Iron  Company :) 

And  the  president  and  directors  shall  have  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  issne  snch 
an  additional  amount  of  stock  as  they  deem  necessary. 

Mr.  Chipman.  If  they  capitalize  that  $8,000,000  it  is  two  millions 
less! 
The  Witness.  Oh,  yea;  it  would  be  ten  millions. 

By  Mr.  Stonb  : 

Q.  Twenty  thousand  shares  at  $50  a  share  wonld  be  a  million  dol- 
lars ;  and  that  is  why  I  ask  the  question. — A.  A  million  dollars  oonid 
be  issned,  but  <Hhe  president  and  directors  shall  have  power,  from 
time  to  time,  to  issue  snch  an  additional  amount  of  stock  as  they* 
may  deem  necessary^"  etc. 

Q.  You  say  you  can  furnish  us  with  the  amount  of  cash  invested  by 
this  railroad  company  in  the  lands  of  the  mining  company  f — A.  I  can 
furnish  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  lands  of  the  Ooal  and  Iron  Oom- 
pany,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  paid  for,  if  you  will  have  a 
memorandum  made. 

Q.  Did  the  railroad  company  through  this  mining  company,  begin 
the  work  of  mining  at  once  ? — A.  As  far  back  as  1872-'73,  along  there. 
I  think  when  the  mining  company  purchased  the  collieries  and  lands 
the  mining  company  operated  them,  under  the  title  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Beading  Ooal  and  Iron  Oompany.  I  do  not  know  when  the  first 
mining  commenced,  but  I  shoiild  think  about  the  year  1872. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  mining  on  these  lands  at  that 
time! — ^A.  No;  I  had  to  do  with  the  purchase  of  the  lands  and  the  col- 
lieries. There  were  a  great  many  questions  involved  in  them,  and  the 
chief  engineer  was  consultod  in  many  instances. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  miners  received,  what  systom  was  in  force 
at  that  timef — ^A.  I  think  they  were  paid  under  contract,  or  they  were 
paid  by  the  month  without  reference  to  basis;  that  is  my  impression. 
It  is  only  an  impression,  but  I  think  it  is  the  correct  impression. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  system  in  operation  by  which  the  miner  received 
so  much  per  yard  for  coal  mined f — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  as  to  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that? — A.  No.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion  which  can  not  be  answer^  by  me,  but  it  is  one  that  can  be  an* 
swered. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  debt  of  the  Ooal  and  Iron  Oompany  as  distinct 
flrom  the  railroad  company  ? — A.  I  could  not  be  exact  as  to  that.     . 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  have  me  a  statement  made  of  that,  and  the 
form  of  the  debt,  and  how  secured,  and  the  rate  of  interest 

The  Ohaibman.  Is  it  not  over  $35,000,000? 

The  Witness.  Well,  there  are  eleven  or  twelve  millions  of  these  divis- 
ible land  mortgages,  and  there  were  some  debenture  bonds  which  have 
been  exchang^  for  securities  of  the  railroad  company. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  The  bonds  of  the  company,  as  a  rule,  bear  about  4  per  cent,  do 
they  not?— A.  No;  the  bonds  of  the  Ooal  and  Iron  Oompany  are 
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called  divisible  coaMand  bonds,  and  these  are  still  outstanding,  and^ 
as  I  said,  were  created  by  contract  with  the  individnals  who  sold.  The 
rate  of  interest  at  that  time  was  7  per  cent.,  and  thoy  were  secured  by 
the  Beading  Railroad  Company.  These  bonds  had  twenty  years  to  run 
and  were  gaarantied  by  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company,  and  I  think 
there  are  some  $11,000,000  of  these  still  oatstanding. 

Q.  You  mean  outstanding  as  against  the  Beading  l^Ulilroad  Company  f — 
A.  As  against  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  What  about  the  railroad  companyt — A.  Well,  they  guarantied 
them. 

Q.  Have  they  passed  into  the  control  or  possession  of  the  railroad 
company? — A.  No;  they  are  still  outstanding  and  are,  under  this  plan 
of  reconstruction,  to  be  dealt  with  at  a  subsequent  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  owns  them? — A.  Well,  those  bonds  are  scat- 
tered in  all  directions.  They  are  held  in  large  and  small  quantities  in 
all  directions. 

Q.  The  railroad  guarantied  the  payment  of  these  bonds  at  the  date 
of  issue?— A.  Yes,  sir;  many  of  them.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think 
nearly  all  of  them. 

Q.  The  great  bulk  of  the  indebtedness  of  this  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
bears  a  less  per  cent  than  7  per  cent.  There  is  none  that  bear  that, 
except  these  debenture  bonds  which  you  speak  of? — A.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  debt  now  the  company  has  after  these  debentures.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  debt  except  the  two  mortgages  which  were  placed 
upon  these  lauds  and  made  to  trustees,  securing  the  bonds  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Beading  Bailroad,  covering  advances  made  by  th6  Beading 
Bailroad  on  these  various  purchases.  The  Beading  raised  a  great  deal 
of  money  and  paid  out  a  great  deal  of  money  for  these  lauds. 

Q.  I  understand  that,  but  we  are  informed  that  there  is  a  total  in- 
debtedness of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  of  some  thirty  odd  millions, 
and  about  $11,000,000  of  that  I  gather  from  you  is  bearing  7  per  cent. 
What  are  the  twenty  odd  millions  bearing? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  could 
not  be  correct  about  that  unless  I  had  a  statement  My  impression  is, 
as  I  said,  that  there  were  7  per  cent  debenture  bonds,  and  under  this 
plan  of  reorganization  are  to  be  converted  into  non-interest  bearing 
security.  It  is  only  a  second  or  third  mortgage  say,  and  if  they  do  not 
earn  the  money  they  do  not  get  the  interest  Then  my  impression  is 
that,  there  are  two  mortgages,  two  bonds  secured  by  dififerent  mort- 
gages, given  by  the  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company. 

Q.  Can  you  tell,  Mr.  Eeim,  about  how  much  money  this  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  is  required  to  pay  annually  as  interest  on  its  debt? — 
A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  without  looking  at  a  statement.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  more  than  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Will  you  permit  me  to  ask? 

Q.  Certainly. — A.  From  outside  parties  I  find  I  am  correct,  it  is  only 
interested  in  these  divisible  coal-land  bonds. 

Q.  To  the  railroad  company?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  from  what  you  learn  from  outside  parties,  to  whom  you  re* 

ferred,  you  say  you  think A.  They  are  but  $800,000  a  year.    And  I 

understand  in  the  plan  of  reconstruction  that  these  bonds  are  not  to 
bear  that  much,  but  are  to  be  made  non-interest  bonds,  the  rate  of 
interest  depending  upon,  what  is  left  over  the  fixed  charges.  I  did  not 
bring  any  statements  with  me  or  papers,  but  if  you  will  ask  for  any- 
thing you  desire  I  will  endeavor  to  get  it. 

Q.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  this :  With  the  moneys  made  by  this  com- 
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pany  in  a  given  year,  say  1887,  how  much  of  it  would  have  to  be  appro- 
priate to  meet  its  current  interests  to  outside  ]>arties? — A.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  charges  other  than  a  fund  to  provide  for  the  depreciation 
of  the  land.  There  should  be  a  sluicing  fund,  because  there  is  a  limit 
when  the  coal  will  be  exhausted. 

Q.  Has  the  value  of  the  land  decreased  already  below  what  you  paid 
for  it  when  you  first  bought  it! — A.  I  should  say  no. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  lands  today  are  worth  what  they  cost! — A. 
More,  I  should  say.  ' 

Q.  What  per  cent  moret — At  That  is  a  diflScult  thing  for  me  to 
answer.  I  can  not  answer  that  in  detail  unless  I  went  over  the  land,  and 
then  it  would  be  hard  to  get.  I  think  the  larger  demand  for  coal  con- 
sumed, and  the  interest  has  become  more  important,  and  therefore  I 
think  it  has  an  increased  value. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  something  about  your  relations  with  the 
miners.  The  basis  of  your  contracts  with  your  miners  has  been  $2.50 
a  ton  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  When  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mines  is  $2.50  per  ton,  neither  more 
nor  less,  what  do  you  pay  these  miners  for  getting  out  a  ton  of  coalf — 
A.  I  made  a  small  memorandum  of  that.  [Refers  to  memorandum.] 
The  miner  would  get  $12,  the  outside  laborer  $8.10,  and  the  inside 
laborer  $10.20  per  week,  and  1  believe  the  memorandum  to  be  correct. 

Q.  I  was  trying  to  ascertain  how  many  tons  a  miner  could  ordinarily 
produce? — ^A.  These «are  facts  that  can  be  reached,  but  I  can  not  tell 
you.  The  tons  of  coal  that  a  miner  will  produce,  as  you  know,  vary  at 
every  mine  largely ;  it  varies  with  the  character  of  the  vein.  Some 
coal  is  very  hard  and  some  is  soft. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  take  your  basis  of  calculation. — A.  It  is  the  simple 
fact  that  on  this  $2.50  basis  our  miners  receive  $12  a  week. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  outside  laborers  ? — A.  Those  that  are  not 
underground — those  at  the  breaker  and  between  the  slope. 

Q.  They  make  how  much  ? — A.  Eight  dollars  and  ten  cents,  and  the 
inside  laborer  makes  $10.20. 

Q.  What  do  the  inside  laborers  do  f — A,  Th^re  are  a  great  many  di- 
visions of  inside  laborers,  all  connected  with  the  miner,  fire  bosses^  and 
drivers,  and  those  who  do  the  timbering,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  in 
keeping  the  underground  facilities  for  producing  coal. 

Q.  At  $2.50  then,  at  the  mines,  the  miner  can  make  $12  a  week  or 
$48  to  $50  a  n)onth1f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q   If  it  goes  above  $2.50  he  gets  a  third  of  the  increase  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  loses  a  third  if  it  goes  below  ? — A.  I  am  only  talking  in  a 
general  way,  because  you  have  had  the  proper  party,  Mr.  Whiting.  He 
can  give  you  all  the  details. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  the  basis  of  your  company? — A.  lean 
not  tell  you  that,  but  I  think  from  1875—1875, 1  think. 

Q.  How  long  (lid  you  pay  higher  than  this,  leaving  out  this  recent 
8  per  cent.? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  long  we  paid  above  the  basis. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  have  the  basis  above  $2.50  f — A.  I4o  not  know. 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  ever  had  a  higher  basis  than  $2.50. 
«    Q.  How  many  hours  would  ordinarily  constitute  the  work  of  a  miner 
to  enable  him  to  make  $12  a  week? — A.  I  think  they  work  ten  hours  a 
day,  except  Saturday,  when  it  is  eight. 

Q.  To  make  $12  a  week  he  must  mine  so  many  tons  of  coal,  and  the 
man  who  mines  the  most  coal  makes  the  most  money? — A.  If  ho 
worked  by  contract  he  would.    I  can  not  answer  that  question. 
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Q.  Ho^  do  yon  ascertain  tbe  amount  due  a  miner  for  a  week's  work? — 
A.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  that  is  entirely  in  Mr.  Whiting's  department. 
He  pays  people  to  measure  the  work  and  to  make  their  returns  to  him. 
It  is  made  up  there  by  a  man  who6e  business  it  is  to  measure  this  up. 

Q.  Mr.  Whiting  might  have  explained  that,  but  I  did  not  hear  him. 
Can  you  tell  what  it  costs  the  mining  company,  when  coal  is  worth  $2.50 
at  the  mines,  to  mine  a  ton  of  coalf — A.  I  can  not  tell  now.  I  can 
turn  to  our  general  monthly  statement,  in  which  you  can  see  the  state- 
ment for  every  month;'  We  can  have  a  statement  made  up  showing 
exactly  what  it  costs.  ^ 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  now? — A.  I  can  not  without  this  statement  was 
prepared  in  the  secretary's  oiSce. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  coal  by  the  ton? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  by  the  ton? — A.  Yes;  in  order  to  fix  its  cost. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  expenses  of  putting  it  on  your  cars  &om  the 
very  time  the  picks  first  strike  it? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  charge 
made  for  an  investment  of  capital.  I  do  not  think  we  made  any  charge 
for  the  investment  of  capital. 

Q.  Do  you  say  yon  can  not  give  me  the  items  ? — A.  From  memory,  no, 
sir. 

Q.  Or  aggregate  ? — A.  No,  sir.  Our  general  reports  will  show  what 
our  coal  costs. 

Q.  Are  the  statements  contained  in  these  wholly  correct? — A.  I  be- 
them  to  be  thoroughly  correct.  These  run  back  to  the  very  inception 
of  this  company,  and  that  gives  you  in  detail  every  item. 

Q.  Then  will  these  books,  which  Mr.  Whiting  furnished  at  the  request 
of  the  committee,  show  what  profits  or  losses  will  be  to  the  mining 
company  if  you  shall  sell  coal  at  $2.50  per  ton  at  Schuylkill  Haven? — 
A.  Yes,  because  I  think  you  can  take  the  statement  there  and  find  the 
average  of  coal  and  see  the  average  of  wages  there,  and  if  yoa  take 
that  tonnage  at  $2.50  I  think  yon  will  be  able  to  tell. 

Q.  I  may  be  entirely  at  error  about  this  whole  business,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  you  sell  coal  at  $2.50  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  you  ought  to 
know  just  what  it  costs  you  and  how  much  you  make. — A.  We  do  know 
to  a  penny. 

Q.  Now,  under  the  arrangement  on  which  you  desire  the  miners  to 
return  to  work,  on  the  $2.~'0  basis,  would  you  lose  or  gain  by  selling 
coal  at  Schuylkill  Haven  at  $2.50? — A:  Well,  it  depends  upon  the 
market. 

Q.  You  bring  out  coal  from  the  mines  and  load  it  on  a  car  of  25  tons 
and  sell  it  to  me  there  on  the  track  at  $2.50  a  ton ;  would  you  realize  a 
profit  or  not? — A.  I  should  think  we  would  realize  some  profit. 

Q.  About  how  much  a  ton? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  These  are 
questions  I  would  have  to  look  at. 

Q.  Now,  what  would  it  cost  mo  if  I  should  buy  the  25  tons  in  the 
manner  just  suggested,  to  transport  that  coal  over  the  Eeading  Bail- 
road  to  the  market  in  Philadelphia? — A.  That  is  the  question  yon 
asked  Mr.  McLeod;  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  And  he  said  he  could  not  answer  it.    You  have  been  shipping  a 
great  deal  of  coal  and  ought  to  know. — A.  I  have  been  connected  wittar 
the  company  a  long  while,  but  tbe  toll-sheets  change  somewhat,  and  I 
can  not  tell  you.    I  can  only  tell  you  by  reference  to  memorandum. 

Q.  Do  the  toll-sheets  vary  much  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
months? — A.  To  a  certain  extent  they  do.  The  traffic  manager  is  here 
and  could  answer  those  things. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  know  what  the  price  of  a  car  woald  be  from  Schuylkill 
Haven  to  Philadelphia? — A.  Of  a  ton  of  coal  or  of  a  car  load  of  coalt 

Q.  Well,  Bay  a  car  that  holds  25  tons,  loaded  by  me  at  the  mines; 
what  will  the  company  charge  me  to  draw  that  coal  to  Philadelphia? — 
A.  I  think  it  is  $1.80  a  ton,  bat  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  One  doUar  and  eighty  cents  a  ton  ? — A.  That  is  my  impression. 
It  varies  very  much. 

Q.  Twenty-five  tons  would  be  $45  for  the  car,  to  draw  that  car  90  miles , 
is  that  correct? — A.  Yes;  your  figuring  appears  so.  If  I  ^m  correct  in 
my  basis  the  deduction  is  very  easily  made. 

Q.  Does  your  mining  company  pay  the  railroad  company  $1.80  a  ton 
for  carrying  your  coal  for  that  distance  ? — A.  We  pay  to  the  railroad 
company  exactly  what  others  pay.  That  is  my  impression.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  the  rate  is  $1.80  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  pay  what  the  others  pay  ? — A.  Yes ;  that 
is  my  impression  of  what  we  paid,  and  when  you  asked  me  I  tried  to 
tell  you.  I  may  not  be  right,  but  as  actual  consignors  we  would  be 
charged  that  amount  and  we  would'pay  that,  or  try  to  pay  it. 

Q.  Permit  me  ^  in  a  small  way  I  do  some  shipping  myself,  and  I 
know  just  what  it  costs  me  a  car  to  ship  from  one  point  to  another. 
You  are  shipping  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
if  you  would  press  your  memory  a  little  tnat  you  ought  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  cost  of  shipping  this  coal. — A.  I  propose  to  show  you.  I 
told  you  it  was  $1.80  a  ton. 

Q.  Have  you  shipped  any  Coal  over  the  canal? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
We  shipped  coal  last  year  and  have  continuously  shipped  coal  over  the 
canal.    We  have  furnished  coal  to  the  canal. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  about  a  fact  that  no  account  is  kept  between  the  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  and  the  railroad  company  for  freights  ?— A.  Ko,  sir;  the 
account  is  kept  to  a  farthing.  '  .^ 

Q.  Is  it  kept  every  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Without  knowing  that,  I  say 
yes,  sir;  every  day,  just  as  regular  as  anybody  else. 

Q.  Just  as  with  other  shippers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  books  of  the  coal  and  iron  company  show  that  ? — ^A.  They 
would. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  these  books  and  let, us  examine  them?  We 
would  like  to  know  something  about  this  in  some  way. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  I  understand  in  the  testimony  of  some  witness  in  a  suit  brought 
by  persons  interested  in  the  canal  against  the  Beading  Eailroad  Com- 
pany that  coal  can  be  and  has  been  shipped  down  that  canal  at  some  68 
cents  per  ton  ? — ^A.  You  refer  to  Mr.  Zulick  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  Would  not  that  be  a  fair  compensation  for  shipping  this 
coal  that  distance  ? — A.  I  am  unable  to  say  that. 

Q.  Is  it  for  the  canal  or  railroad  ? — A.  I  am  unable  to  say  that. 

Q.  Is  not  $1.80  a  very  exorbitant  tonnage? — A.  It  compares,  I  be- 
lieve^ with  other  anthracite  carrying  companies.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
larger. 

Q.  vWhatever  profit  is  made  in  this  business  of  mining  and  carrying 
coal  is  made  by  the  carrying,  is  it  not? — A.  Well,  carrying  in  times 
past  cost  so  much  it  did  not  seem  to  make  a  great  deal  of  money,  with 
the  fluctuating  prices  of  coal  and  the  fluctuating  market. 

Q.  Is  there  much  fluctuation  in  the  tonnage? — A.  There  is  considerable 
fluctuation  between  this  year  just  closed  and  last  year,  but  the  year 
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before  that  was  the  highest  point  ever  reached,  I  think,  in  our  anthra- 
cite tonnage — about  34,000,000  tons,  I  think. 

Q.  When  coal  is  worth  $2.50  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  based  on  the  out- 
side markets,  what  do  you  ordinarily  sell  it  for  at  Philadelphiaf — ^A.  I 
have  in  my  pocket  a  circular  which  I  obtained  during  the  recess  from 
our  sales  agent,  Mr.  Bichai-ds,  who  has  been  with  the  company  a  good 
many  years.  He  gave  me  a  circular,  which  was  given  August  1.  Here 
are  the  prices:  Whitewash  coal  was  $4;  broken,  $3.60;  egg,  $3.75; 
stove,  $4;  pea  coal,  $2.50.  These  were  the  prices.  Now,  that  is  at 
Port  Richmond.    I  believe  that  was  the  last  printed  statement. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  $5  a  ton  now,  is  it  notf 

The  W^iTNESS.  I  presume  it  is  higher  now  than  it  was  then. 

Q.  Are  you  only  presuming  ? — A.  Well,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is. 

Q.  What  is  coal  selling  at  here  in  Philadelphia  now  f — A.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  reported  at. 

Mr.  Stone.  Is  this  one  of  the  circulars  issued  by  Mr.  Bichards  fixing 
the  price  of  coal! 

The  Witness.  That  ^s  one  of  the  circulars  Mr.  Richards  has  issued 
showing  the  price  of  coal  on  and  after  this  date  at  which  it  will  be  sold. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  ask  to  have  it  inserted  in  the  record. 

General  price  ciroalar  No,  2. — 1887. 

1  George  deB.  Keim,  Stephen  A.  Caldwell,  Aaatin  Corbin,  receivers  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company.    General  office,  227  South  Fourth  street.  J 

PiiiLAJ>ELPUiA,  Augml  1,  1887. 

On  and  after  this  date,  and  until  further  notice,  the  followiofr  will  be  the  prices  for 
this  company's  coals,  delivered  on  board  vessels  at  Port  Richmond,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  for  shipments  beyond  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  and  Klizabethport,  N.  J.,  sab- 
Jeot  to  oar  printed  conditions  of  sale: 

PORT  RICHMOND. 


Hard  whtte-aah 

Free  white-ash 

N.  Franklin  white-a«h 
Shamokin  white-ash . . . 

Shamokin  red-ash 

Schuylkill  red -ash 

I«orberry 

Lykens  Valley 


Lump. 


$4.00 


Steam- 
boat 


$4.00 


Broken. 


$3.60 
3.40 


4.25 


Egg. 


$3.75 
3.55 
4.00 
3.85 
4.00 
8.85 
4.00 
4.75 


Stove. 


$1.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.25 
4.50 
4.25 
4.50 
5.00 


Chest- 
nut 


$3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.  U 
3.80 
3.  0 
4.25 


$2.ri0 

2.50 


ELIZABETHPORT. 


Lump. 


Hard  white-ash 

Free  white-ash 

N.  Franklin  white-ash 
Shamokin  white-ash  . . 

Shamokin  red-ash 

Schuylkill  red-ash 

Lorberry. 

Lykens- valley 


$4.25 


Steam- 
boat 


$4.25 


Broken. 


$3.85 
3.65 


4.50 


ISgg- 


$4.00 
3.80 
4.25 
4.10 
4.25 
4.10 
4.25 
5.00 


Stove. 


$4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.50 
4.75 
4.60 
4.75 
&25 


Chest- 
nut 


$3.85 
3.85 
3.85 
3.85 
4.15 
4.05 
4.15 
4.50 


Pea. 


$2.75 
2.75 


The  company  reserves  the  right  to  change  prices  at  any  time  except  on  orders  en- 
tered prior  to  snch  change,  and  orders  sent  in  will  not  bind  the  company  nntil 
accepted. 

Thomas  M.  Richards, 

General  Coal  JgeiU, 
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Q»  How  does  he  happen  to  assaiiie  arbitrarily  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  ? — 
A.  It  is  given  by  the  condition  of  the  market  and  the  general  condition 
of  things.  . 

Q.  Does  he  do  it  npon  consultation  with  other  coal  dealers  f — ^A.  Ee 
is  a  man  of  great  experience,  and  he  knows  it  from  the  state  of  the 
market. 

Q.  Does  he  represent  your  company,  and  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
representatives  of  other  companies,  so  as  to  fix  the  price  at  which  con- 
sumers shall  have  coal  ?^ A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that,  whether  he  acts 
in  conjunction  or  not.  He  may  consult  to  a  certain  extent  with  the 
other  coal  sales  agents.    How  far  he  is  governed  by  them  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  You  have  no  sort  of  arrangement,  have  you,  by  which  the  amount 
of  coal  mined  shall  be  limited  ? — A.  None^  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
has  no  arrangement  whatever. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  other  companies  engaged  in  mining  coal 
have  any  combination  or  arrangement  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  existing  f — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  never  heard  that  such  a  combination  did  exist  f — A.  I 
do  not  know  that  there  was  a  combination  in  that  respect  that  ever  ex- 
isted. 

Q.  Several  witnesses  have  stated  that  there  was  such  a  combination 
and  none  could  tell  when  it  terminated! — A.  In  1884  there  was  what 
might  have  been  termed  a  combination  in  the  coal  trade;  but  there 
was  no  large  money  in  it  because  there  was  too  large  an  output;  there 
was  no  restriction  whatever.  Mr.  Whiting  testified  to  the  fa<3t  that  he 
desired  to  produce  all  the  coal  he  possibly  could,  right  straight  along. 

Q.  But  he  testified  that  there  were  men  representing  these  various 
companies  who  each  month  undertook  to  divide  the  output  among  the 
various  regions  ?— A.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  say  there  was  for  the 
last  several  years,  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  say  that  they  absolutely  said  that 
only  so  much  should  be  mined ;  but  that  bis  company,  for  instance,  should 
for  a  certain  month  mine  18  per  cent.,  or  during  a  certain  period  mine 
only  18  per  cent. — A.  I  did  not  understand  him  as  saying  that  in  refer- 
ence to  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  him  to  say? — A.  That  it  was  governed 
and  controlled,  but  in  no  manner  was  there  restriction  of  production. 

Q.  That  a  man  could  mine  just  as  much  as  he  pleased  ? — A.  As  much 
as  he  pleased. 

Q.  He  stated  that  18  per  cent,  was  the  portion  allotted  to  his  com- 
pany ? — A.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  say  so. 

Q.  He  said  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  that  arrangement  had 
now  ceased,  but  that  while  it  existed  the  percentage  allotted  to  his  com- 
pany was  18  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  percentages  allotted  to  all  com- 
panies.— A.  I  was  talking  about  the  year  1886'87.  I  thought  you  asked 
me  as  to  the  year  1886-'87. 

Q.  What  induced  them  to  abandon  that  allotment  system? — A.  There 
was  no  occasion  for  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  for  it  in  1885  ! — A.  The  occasion  for  it  was 
too  much  coal  going  to  market. 

Q.  And  they  wanted  to  limit  this  supply  ? — A.  For  instance,  you  send 
coal  to  Port  Richmond,  which  holds  a  certain  amount  of  coal,  and  if  it 
does  not  go  oft'  the  Port  Richmond  tracks  the  cars  become  blocked ;  and 
so  it  does  with  the  other  companies.  Then  they  often  sell  at  prices 
there  which  are  entirely  inadequate.  By  a  little  curtailment,  by  a  li  ttle 
redaction,  yon  could  better  the  prices  and  you  can  continue  your  busi- 
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neBS  without  being  wrecked.  When  there  is  a  large  demand  to  ooal, 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  necessary.  Mr.  Jones,  of  whom  you  talk  in  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  figures,  generally  figures  on  the  Schuylkill  trnde, 
etCi  and  there  is  no  one  more  familiar  with^t  than  he  is. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Richards  fixes  the  selling  price  of  coal ;  I  un- 
derstood you  to  say  that  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  does  not  meet 
any  one  else,  or  have  an  understanding  with  any  one  else,  with  these 
agents  or  the  dealers;  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that! — A.  In  fact 
I  do  not  know.  He  is  a  man  of  great  experience ;  he  has  been  there 
in  times  past ;  he  would  talk  with  the  receivers  and  myself. 

Q.  Do  the  other  dealers  differ  in  the  price  of  coal — in  the  same 
grades  of  coal  f — A.  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  They  all  get  to  about  the  same  result! — A.  I  should  think  there 
was  a  shading  of  prices. 

Q.  More  than  a  shadingf — A.  Even  more  than  a  shading  of  prices. 

Q.  Where!— A.  With  the  dealers. 

Q.  What  instances  ! — A.  I  was  talking  of  some  parties  in  time  past. 

Q.  I  mean  any  time  now  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  difference  now. 

By  Mr.  Pabkbb  : 

Here  is  the  last  report  made,  which  contains  a  good  deal  of  impor- 
tant matter;  I  wish  to  identify  it  and  prove  its  genuineness  by  this 
witness,  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  with  the  understanding 
that  the  committee  will  put  in  such  portions  as  they  see  fit,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  time  to  consider  that  question.  If  there  is  no  objection 
to  it  I  will  put  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  this  is! — A.  That  is  the  report  of  the  presi- 
dent and  managers  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading 
Goal  and  Iron  Company,  together  with  the  report  of  the  operations  of 
the  receivers  for  the  year  ending  November  30, 1886. 

Q.  And  you  were  one  of  the  receivers! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  date  to  what  date! — A.  From  June,  1884,  Until  Jan- 
uary, 1885. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  contents  of  that  document! — A.  I  am 
generally  familiar  with  the  contents  of  this  document. 

Q.  Are  the  statements  and  tables  and  statistics  ftnd  reports  substan- 
tially true  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief! — A.  I  believe 
them  to  be  true.  I  know  it  was  our  desire  to  have  them  true,  atid  I 
believe  them  to  be  true. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  other  position  in  the  present  organization  than 
the  one  you  mentioned  as  president ! — A.  I  am  the  managing  attotney  of 
the  Beading  Railroad. 
I     Q.  Do  you  hold  any  other  position! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  previously  held  any  other  relations  with  either  company 
except  that  of  attorney  as  yon  have  indicated,  and  that  of  receiver  as 
stated  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  it  is. — A.  I  have  been  vice-president  of  the  Ooal  and 
Iron  Oompany.  I  can  not  give  the  years.  I  was  general  solicitor  of  both 
companies.    I  was  receiver  pro  tern,  and  held  the  receivership. 

Q.  When  was  that  date?— A.  From  1880  until  1883.  I  was  receiver 
fbr  a  portion  of  that  time  pro  tern.  Mr.  Gowen  went  to  Europe,  and  I 
filled  his  place  by  order,  I  tliink,  of  the  court.  In  addition  to  that  I 
was  president  of  the  railroad  company.  I  was  vice-president  for  a  long 
time:  then  president,  January,  1884.  In  June,  1884,  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  receivers  for  the  second  time. 
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By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Within  your  knowledge,  has  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  ever 
owned  any  loooinotives  (exoept  switch  engines)  or  ears  for  the  trans- 
portation of  its  coal  f — ^A.  It  never  has.    I  think  I  can  be  positive. 

Q.  Has  the  coal  and  iron  company  ever  purchased  any  for  the  railroad 
company  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  not  f — A.  No,  sir. 

<J.  On  another  iM)int,  referring  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Whiting 
to  day,  when  I  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  some  information  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  mines;  do  you  give  him  directions  as  to  the  amount 
of  output  of  the  month  as  president  f — A.  I  certainly  would  do  so,  and 
I  certainly  would  do  another  thing.  We  have  to  provide  for  shafts  in 
mining,  sinking  slopes,  and  driving  tunnels,  etc.,  and  it  is  a  large  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  a  matter  I  would  look  into  in  connection  with  him.  I 
woald  be  consulted  in  regard  to  all  these  matters. 

Q.  How  would  you  indicate  it,  orally  or  by  writing  1 — A.  By  meeting 
him.  He  is  at  the  office  every  week.  Be  attends  a  great  deal  to  the 
de'taiis  in  the  matter  and  I  to  the  general  outlines,  and  I  am  consulted, 
(rf*  course. 

Q.  As  president  of  the  coal  company  what  are  your  relations  to 
Mr.  lUchards,  the  sales  agent;  does  he  act  under  your  directions  ? — A. 
Generally  he  is  presumed  to  act  under  my  diiections.  I  presume  that 
if  I  was  getting  out  so  many  sizes  he  would  report  to  me  in  regard  to 
thegradesi  was  getting,  and  in  regard  to  the  probability  of  getting  out 
more  of  a  certain  grade. 

Q.  Of  course  he  would  not  undertake  to  iix  the  prices^  as  shown  in 
tbatcircular,  without  your  direction  ? — A.  Well,  he  had  information  in 
regard  to  the  output  of  the  certain  sizes  and  the  probable  output  of 
the  various  sizes. 

Q.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  whether  Mr.  Richards  is  a  sovereigin 
lord  and  Axes  the  price  of  coal  at  what  he  pleases,  or  whether  he  is 
subordinate  to  you  or  to  somebody  else,  and,  if  so,  who  that  somebody 
is  f — A.  He  certainly  would  be  subordinate. 

Q.  Now,  then,  who  would  act  Anally  in  the  matter,  say,  if  there  was 
a  change  of  the  price  affecting  the  profits  of  the  company  in  a  very 
large  sum  of  money,  would  you  act  as  final  authorify  in  that  case,  or 
would  you  submit  the  proposition  to  Mr.  Corbin  as  president  of  the  two 
companies! — A.  1  would  call  my  board  of  directors  together.  I  have 
a  \HMxd  which  I  selected.  I  was  asked  if  I  would  select  a  board.  I 
have  taken  on  that  board  men  who  are  practical  miners.  I  have  on 
that  board  men  who  entirely  understand  the  whole  question  of  mining, 
and  with  the  conduct  of  the  people  there.  Mr.  Baer,  of  Beading,  is 
there.  I  was  asked  to  select  a  board  entirely  outside  the  railroad 
board.    I  have  on  that  board  Mr.  Wolvertou  and  Mr.  Audenreid. 

Q.  As  1  understand  it,  the  railroad  company,  and  I  think  that  was 
Mr.  Corbin's  testimony,  gave  you  the  proxy,  of  the  railroad  company, 
and  you  merely  acted  in  that  respect  as  the  agent  or  trustee  of  the 
company,  and  of  course  exercised  your  own  judgment  in  the  selection 
of  these  directors ;  but  still  your  act  was  not  a  personal  act,  but  an 
official  act  as  trustee  f — ^A.  The  proxy  was  not  given  to  me  directly  I 
tiiink  it  was  given  to  some  one  else. 

Q.'I  think  that  was  Mr.  Corbin's  testimony  *r— A.  He  may  be  right 
I  do  ^ot  think  it  was  done  directly. 

Q.  But  done  through  attorney  ? — A.  I  think  not.  I  have  just  asked 
Mr.  Kaercher,  and  I  tbink  he  would  have  remembered  if  the  proxy  was 
made  to  him.    It  is  immaterial,  but  my  impression,  I  think,  is  right. 
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Q.  So  yoQ  selected  the  gentlemen  as  directors  acting  for  the  railroad 
company  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  these  directors  selected  without  any  consaltation  whatever 
or  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  president  or  directors  of  the  Bead- 
ing Bailruad  Company  f — A.  I  do  not  think  the  directors  knew. 

Q.  Bid  Mr.  Gorbinf — A.  I  told  Mr.  Corbin  when  I  had  made  the  selec- 
tions who  they  were.  I  told  him  those  gentlemen  were  satisfactory  to 
me  and  I  would  like  to  have  them  in.  Mr.  Corbin  said  ^^Do  not  put  me 
in."    I  said  "I  would  like  to  have  you  in." 

Q.  If  Mr.  Corbin  had  objected  to  any  of  the  gentlemen  you  named, 
would  you  have  still  have  ^elected  that  director? — A.  1  do  not  know 
whether  I  would  have  or  not.  It  would  have  just  depended  upon  bow 
I  felt.  If  I  had  felt  like  objecting  1  \iould  have  insisted  upon  it,  and 
told  him  that  if  I  took  charge  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  I  should 
like  to  select  the  directors.  I  think  if  I  wanted  to  make  a  change  in  the 
board  tomorrow  Mr.  Corbin  would  say,  <^tako  whoever  you  tUnk  is  a 
proper  man." 

Q.  Would  you  not  in  the  same  way  say  to  Mr.  McLeod,  ^<  this  depart* 
ment  is  in  your  charge,  do  as  you  please  about  it";  or  is  the  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  so  substantially  distinct  from  the  railroad  company  that 
Mr.  Corbin  would  have  no  interest  to  exercise  any  influence  over  it.  In 
which  of  these  two  senses  ? — A.  To  him  I  come  exactly  as  to  any  other 
man. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  that  board  of  directors  of  the  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  with  yourself  as  president,  would  fix  the  price  of  coal;  you 
are  able  to  make  any  improvements  you  choose,  and  expend  any  amount 
of  money  wholly  independent  of,  or  regardless  of,  the  Reading  Railroad 
Company  as  represented  by  Mr.  Corbin  t — A.  In  other  words,  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  conserve  that  property,  to*  make  whatever 
improvements  necessary  and  to  spend  whatever  is  necessary  to  preserve 
that  property. 

Q.  How  then,  if  it  is  distinct,  is  it  that  Mr.  McLeod  is  general  mana- 
ger of  the  two  companies? — A.  Under  the  receivership  he  was  made 
general  manager,  and  the  officers  were  to  report  to  him  in  the  Coal  and 
Iron  Company;  but  just  as  he  stands  in  the  railroad  company,  between 
Mr.  Corbin  and  th^  company  and  the  details  of  his  office,  so  he  stands 
between  me  and  the  coal  company. 

Q.  Now,  is  Mr.  McLeod's  position  in  the  coal  company  one  of  sub- 
stantial, actual  work,  or  is  he  simply  a  figurehead? — A.  I  regard  it,  so 
far  as  the  actual  work  is  concerned,  as  not  being  very  tremendous,  but 
I  have  only  had  the  presidency  of  this  company  a  short  time. 

Q.  Why  was  this  organization  effected  in  January.  Was  there  a 
separate  and  distinct  corporation  with  directors  and  officers  prior  to 
that? — A.  Prior  to  January? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  In  old  times  the  president  of  the  Reading  Railroad 
Company  was  also  i)re8ident  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  Why? — A.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

Q.  Because  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  owned  the  Coal  andiron 
Company? — A.  And  they  had  the  same  directors.  There  was  nothing, 
I  believe,  in  the  law  incorporating  the  Laurel  Run  Improvement  Com- 
pany to  prevent  that,  and  I  presume  that  was  the  position  taken  under 
the  advice  of  counsel  in  defending  the  rights  of  the  Reading  Railroad 
Company,  but  Mr.  Corbin  did  not  seem  to  care  in  January  about  being 
president,  and  so  I  wavS  made  president  instead. 

Q.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Corbin  thought  the  business  of  the  railroad 
company  and  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  for  some  reason  might  do 
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better  if  they  were  made  distinct  organizations?-— A.  The  business  had 
become  so  extended  and  wide  that  he  wanted  to  divide  it. 

Q.  That  was  the  real  reason  and  not  because  there  was  any  distinct 
sovereignty! — A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  other  purpose  than  that. 

Q.  So  they  are  separate!— A.  Yes;  it  has  different  officers;  the  secre- 
taries ai*e  different  and  the  whole  dtaff  is  different. 

Q.  Are  these  officers  paid  salaries  as  such!— A.  They  are. 

The  Chairman.  May  be  that  is  another  reason  of  Mr.  Corbin's  why 
the  two  corporations  were  separated  at  the  reorganization.  Please 
tell  us  how  many  paid  officers  there  are  besides  yourself  apd  Mr.  Whit- 
ing connected  with  the  coal  and  iron  company! 

The  Witness.  1  can  not  tell  you  that  without  reference. 

Q.  You  can  not! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  us  what  salary  Mr.  Whiting  is 
paid  and  what  you  are  paid! — A.  I  have  no  objection;  but  under  the 
lines  laid  down,  I  should  prefer  not. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  not  Mr.  Whiting's  salary  been  fixed! 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Whiting's  salary,  I  can  say  to  you,  has  not  been 
fixed.    I  do  not  think  it  has  been  yet  exactly  fixed. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Whiting  working  for  nothing! — A.  No,  but  his  salary  has 
not  yet  been  fixed. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  see  there  are  twenty-five  well-paid  officers  who  no  doubt  get  big 
salaries  in  connection  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Eailroad  Com- 
pany, and  not  one  of  those  officers,  a«  far  as  I  can  judge,  except  Mr. 
McLeod,  is  also  a  paid  officer  in  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  Now  you, 
as  president  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  are  ftne  of  those  officers, 
and  Mr.  Whiting  another.  I  take  it  you  must  have  an  able  set  of  men. — 
A.  We  have. 

Q.  And  they  are  all  paid  good  salaries  ! — A.  ^They  are  all  paid  rea- 
sonable salaries. 

Q.  Such  as  $12,000  for  a  book-keeper.  Mr.  McLeod  stated  that  the 
general  traffic  manager,  Mr.  Bell,  got  $12,000,  and  I  take  it  he  is  a  mere 
book-keeper  ! — A.  No,  sir;  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the 
freight  department  of  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company,  and  a  man  of 
excellent  ability. 

Q.  What  is  the  business  of  the  assistant  general  manager;  what  does 
he  do! — A.  He  assists  the  general  manager  in  certain  matters  of  detail. 

Q.  Here  is  Mr.  McLeod,  who  is  general  manager;  he  declines  to  tell 
what  salary  he  is  getting;  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  royal  one.  Do  you 
object  to  telling  the  committee  the  amount  of  money  paid  the  salaried 
officers  of  your  Coal  and  Iron  Company! — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  the 
amount  of  money.  I  can  furnish  3'ou  a  list  of  the  coal  and  iron  com- 
pany's officers,  and  the  payments  made  to  them  this  year. 

Q.  They  have  received  very  little  as  yet. — A.  You  must  not  find  fault 
with  me. 

Q.  It  occurs  to  me,  sir,  that  officials  who  are  paid  such  royal  salaries 
ought  to  know  something  about  their  business  and  about  the  affairs  they 

have  got  in  charge.    Yon  have  got  a  treasurer A.  We  have,  and  a 

general  book-keeper,  an  auditoi,  secretary. 

Q.  Please  complete  the  list. — A.  My  memory  was  not  defective  as  to 
this  thing.    You  a43ked  me  if  we  had  a  full  staff',  and  I  said  we  had. 

Q.  You  told  Mr.  Anderson  awhile  ago  that  you  norainatx?!d  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  coal  and  iron  company.  Please  tell  us  if  your  board 
of  directors  are  salaried  officers. — A.  They  are  not. 
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Q.  If  yoii  are  the  man  who  hominated  the  board  of  directors,  of  how 
many  does  that  board  consist? — A.  8ix. 

Q.  If  you  were  the  only  man  who  nominated  the  board  of^siK  direetors 
of  the  Eeading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  please  tell  us  who  nominated 
yon;  in  other  words,  who  made  yon  sole  dictator  to  nominate  those 
directors? — A.  Mr.  Curbin  asked  me  to  make  the  selection  as  president 
of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company.    He  told  me. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Corbin  dictator  of  the  railroad  company  as  yon  are  of  the 
coal  company  ? — A.  I  am  not  dictator  of  the  coal  company. 

Q.  But  you  say  you  named  the  six  directors? — A.  That  does  not  make 
me  dictator. 

Q.  Well,  who  nominated  you? — A.  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  Ml*.  Cor- 
bin   ^ 

Q.  So  the  one-man  i)ower  made  you? — A.  Mr.  Corbin  is  president  of 
the  Reading  Railroad  Company.  I  presume  he  consulted  with  the 
management  and  others  as  to  the  changes  that  would  occur  when  the 
road  went  out  of  the  receivership.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Rc^ading 
Railroad  board  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  Mr.  Corbin  have  to  consult  with  officially  to 
get  authority  to  give  you  the  power  to  name  the  six  directors  of  the 
Coal  and  Iron  Company? — A.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  ab6ut  it. 

Q.  Are  you  not  a  director  of  the  coal  and  iron  company? — A.  Yes;  but 
I  was  not  made  so  until  January,  when  I  was  also  elected  president  of  the 
Coal  and  Iron  Compan3\    I  was  not  a  director  the  former  year. 

Q.  Please,  sir,  tell  us,  and  I  know  you  can  do  it,  as  the  well-paid 
president  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  please  tell  us  if  the  bulk  of  the 
freights  passing  oves  the  Reading  Railroad  are  not  coal,  and  would  not 
be  coal  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  if  the  mines  of  the  Goal 
and  Iron  Company  were  in  full  operation.  In  other  words,  is  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  at  present  at  all  taied 
with  the  coal  business? — A.  If  our  mines  were  in  full  operation  they 
would  of  course  transport  the  coal. 

Q.  Estimating  that  by  bulk,  how  much  would  that  be  it  would  re- 
ceive?— A.  It  would  probably  be  about  half,  possibly  more. 

Q.  The  Reading  Railroad  Company,  then,  suffers  a  severe  loss  of  being 
deprived  of  the  carriage  from  the  coal  company  ? — A.  It  has  lost  about 
one-half  of  its  business. 

Q.  From  what  source  does  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  get  the 
bulk  of  its  freight  business  at  this  time  ?  Does  it  not  come  ftom  the 
individual  coal  mines,  and  partnership  coal  mines,  and  the  corporation 
coal  mines,  other  than  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  in  the 
Schuylkill  district? — A.  I  presume  it  comes  very  considerably  now  from 
these  directions. 

Q.  Does  not  it  get  all  the  coal  from  these  directions? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
except  what  comes  over  the  Pennsylvania  system,  which  comes  from 
the  Wyoming. 

Q.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  business  oomes  from  these  other  mines 
m  the  Schuylkill  region  ? — A.  I  can  not  say  the  great  Julk  does.  The 
northern  Pennsylvania  Railroad  connection  really  brings  now  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  coal. 

Q.  Are  the  bulk  of  these  private  mines  and  incorporate  mines  in  the 
Schnylkill  region  at  work  at  this  time,  except  those  belonging  to  tiie 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company?  Mr.  Whiting  said  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  them  were. — A.  The  bulk  of  them  are  in  operation. 

Q.  Mr.  Whiting  also  said  that  they  pay  the  miners  the  8  per  cent 
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advance  wbich  yonr  miDers  claimed  and  for  which  they  struck.    Is  that 
trae  f — A.  So  I  understand. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question :  If  the  other  mines  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill region  can  pay  this  advance  why  can  not  the  Beading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  afford  to  pay  it? — A.  The  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany thought  they  could  not  change  the  $2.50  basis  by  an  arbitrary 
advance  without  suffering  more  tha;n  declining  to  pay  it. 
*  Q.  Why  can  not  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  pay  that  ad- 
vance of  8  per  cent,  when  coal  to-day  is  ^selling  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia at  from  $6.50  to  $7  a  ton ;  is  it  not? — ^A.  I  think  it  is,  but  that  is 
being  sold  by  retailers  to  make  a  profit. 

Q.  The  public  is  being  taxed  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars,  whilst 
the  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  is  suffering  the  loss  of  neasly  all 
of  its  income  from  mining  coal,  at  present  only  carrying  one-sixth  of 
ks  nsuiU  mining  force,  say  about  3,000  at  work  out  of  about  20,000  men; 
now  I  say  in  addition  to  the  public  being  taxed  millions  of  dollars, 
being  the^  increase  from  $4  per  ton  on  the  first  of  August,  according  to 
the  circular  you  presented  a  while  ago,  up  to  $6.50  and  $7,  which  is  the 
increase  that  is  charged  the  pubtic,  and  your  company  is  carrying  on 
only  about  one-sixth  of  its  business,  while  the  other  companies  are  in 
flill  blast  in  the  same  region ;  now  I  ask  if  your  company,  with  a  bonded 
and  mortgage  debt  of  $38,140,000  and  the  Reading  Railroad  Company 
with  a  bonded  debt  of  $160,000,000,  if  the  interest  on  those  bonds, 
mortgages,  and  debts  is  going  to  be  paid  by  the  income  from  your 
ooal  company,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  income  for  your  railroad 
company,  nnless  your  companies  are  indemnified  by  a  pool  what  will 
prevent  your  railroad  company  and  your  coal  company  from  both  going 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  again  with  forty  or  fifty  heavily  paid  officers 
that  are  connected  with  the  companies?  Now  please  answer  that  ques- 
tiou. — A.  That  is  a  very  plain  question. 

Q.  When  the  day  does  come  to  meet  the  interest  and  to  pay  the  fat 
salaries  of  this  second  edition  of  coal  company  officers,  and  £he  large 
salaries  of  the  railroad  company  have  been  paid,  where  is  the  money  to 
oome  fh)m  to  prevent  both  companies  f^om  passing  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  again,  nnless  the  management  of  the  two  companies  is  other- 
wise paid?— A.  I  scarcely  know  how  to  answer  that. 

Q.  K I  do  not  make  it  plain  I  will  go  into  the  details ;  I  will  cut  the 
question  up  ?^A.  You  made  it  thoroughly  plain. 

Q.  The  public  is  robbed,  the  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  is 
robbed,  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company  is  robbed,  and  nobody  is 
thriving  but  the  officers  of  the  two  companies  themselves,  and  they  are 
getting  i^oh  big  salaries  that  they  are  ashamed  to  tell  the  public  what 
they  are? — A.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell  the  salary  I  get,  not  at  all. 

Q.  But  you  decline  to  do  it  ? — A.  Because  that  was  the  line  taken. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  to  impute  dishonesty  to  any  one,  but  by  way  of 
illustration,  I  hope  it  is  not  according  to  the  old  adage  of  honor  among 
thieves  that  if  one  officer  declines  to  tell  how  much  pay  he  gets  all  the 
others  feel  bound  to  follow  suit?— A.  Oh,  not  at  all. 

Q.  The  officers  of  the  two  companies  have  a  large  staff  of  supporters 
and  at  least  one  book-keeper  at  $12,000.  I  want  you  to  say  whether 
you  decline  to  answer  my  question,  as  to  where  the  Reading  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  will  get  the  means 
to  meet  its  bonds  and  pay  its  management  at  the  next  pay-day  to 
avoid  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  receivers  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  trouble  about  another  receivership. 
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Q.  Where  will  the  income  be  derived  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  mort- 
gages and  bonds,  amounting  to  nearly  $200,000,000  f — A.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  that  kind.  Our  fixed  charges  in  the  two  companies  number 
alK^ut  $7,500,000.  Then  we  have  to  pay  the  rentals  and  everything, 
and  I  think  we  can  readily  earn  that  this  year  under  the  worst  phase. 

Q.  With  your  miners  out  and  3^ou  refusing  to  treat  with  them? — A. 
I  do  not  suppose  they  will  remain  so  always }  besides  we  have  assets  in 
hand.  x  ^ 

Q.  What  assets  f — A.  Monfey  and  securities. 

Q.  Money  and  securities,  not  derived  in  a  legitimate  way  from  freights 
and  income  from,  your  coal  mines.  How  did  you  derive  them? — A.  No, 
sir;  but  in  the  reconstruction  some  $12,000,000  were  paid  in  by  the 
stockholders.  The  road  had  a  large  loan  of  collaterals,  which  was  a 
floating  debt,  and  which  was  paid  with  assets  in  her  treasury. 

Q.  Now  please  tell  us  if  it  does  not  look  mysterious  that  your  Goal 
and  Iron  Company  declines  so  stubbornly  to  adjust  the  di£Sculties  with 
the  late  miners,  when  coal  is  about  $3  a  ton  higher  than^it  was  last 
August;  and  in  that  connection  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  there  is  nota  coal 
syndicate  of  which  the  Heading  Coal  Company  is  a  member.  Mr.  Whit- 
ing admitted  to-day  that  there  was  such  a  syndicate  and  a  coal  board 
of  trade  in  1884  and  in  1885.  You  admitted  to-night,  in  answering  Mr. 
Anderson's  questions,  that  this  anthracite  coal  agent  fixes  the  price  for 
retail  anthracite  coal,  and  if  he  was  going  to  make  a  large  sale  he  would 
consult  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Precisely;  if  he  had  a  large  trade  to  make  he  would  consult  you, 
but  if  he  did  not  he  would  fix  the  retail  price  himself.  Is  not  he  the 
common  agent  of  all  these  companies? — A.  Not  at  all;  he  is  not  the 
common  agent  of  these  companies. 

Q.  All  the  anthracite  companies,  Mr.  Whiting  said,  had  the  same 
man  in  1884  and  1885. — A.  I  know  of  no  combinations  existing  now 
between  the  coal  companies. 

Q.  As  your  company  is  constituted,  it  is  probably  the  largest  anthra- 
cite coal  mining  company  in  Pennsylvania  to-day  ? — A.  Ye6,  sir. 

Q.  And  coal  is  $3  a  ton  higher  than  it  was  last  August,  and  the 
largest  company  in  the  State  is  idle  and  remains  idle,  stubbornly  refus- 
ing to  allow  its  miners  to  resume  work,  and  for  what  reason  ? — A.  Be- 
cause there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  wages  that  ought 
to  be  paid  and  in  regard  to  the  contracts. 

Q.  As  much  as  $3  a  ton  difference — ^your  company  and  other  com- 
panies idle.  Now,  somebody  is  making  money  off  the  public,  yet  the 
Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  stands  idle,  and,  unless  that  company 
or  its  management  is  provided  for,  the  public  will  naturally  ask,  sir, 
why?  and  I  ask  why  ?     (A  pause.)    The  witness  sits  dumb. 

I  will  i)ut  the  question  in  this  form :  Can  your  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
for  which  you  tell  us  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  is  responsible  as 
its  indorser,  can  your  Coal  and  Iron  Compan^^  afford  to  lose  this  splendid 
opportunity  of  resuming  the  work  of  its  mines  with  this  heavy  debt 
hanging  over  it  and  the  date  of  payment  fast  approaching?  Can  you 
afford  to  do  it?  especially,  can  you  afford  to  do  it  and  be  able  to  pay  these 
enormous  salaries  for  these  twenty-five  or  thirty  different  officers? — ^A. 
That  is  just  what  we  are  doing.  We  are  standing  idle  because  our  men 
are  not  at  work. 

Q.  Can  not  you  afford  to  pay  the  8  i)er  cent,  with  coal  at  an  advance 
of  $3  a  ton  ? — A.  We  think  not,  because  the  price  of  coal  will  resume  its 
normal  condition  when  all  parties  are  at  work. 
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Q.  Suppose  co^  falls  in  price  in  case  you  resume  your  work,  do  you 
expect  to  remain  idle  and  keep  your  mines  always  closed  because  coal 
would  fall  back  to  its  normal  price  t — A.  Under  the  terms  of  the  ar- 
rangement, as  we  understand  it,  the  men  were  to  go  to  work  on  the  $2.50 
basis  unless  the  Lehigh  strike  was  adjusted,  then  there  was  to  have 
been  an  arrangement  as  to  another  price  to  be  paid  them. 

Q.  So  you  will  not  resume  operations,  and  will  sacrifice  the  company 
and  let  it  go  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver  again,  and  lose  your  salaries, 
if  the  Lehigh  strike  does  not  stop  f^ — A.  We  do  not  expect  to  go  into 
the  hands  of  the  receiver  again. 

Q.  Well,  how  can  you  prevefnt  it? — A.  I  have  tried  to  say  to  you 
that  the  general  business  of  our  company  would  make  some  very  con- 
siderable earnings,  and  we  have  assets  in  baud  and  money  which  would 
enable  us  to  tide  this  matter  over. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company  and  the  Coal  and  Lron 
Company  have  a  terrible  struggle  to  get  from  out  of  the  clutches  of  the 
receivers  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  so  once,  within  two  months  after  it  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
receiver,  how  did  it  gather  up  these  sums  of  money  to  meet  these  heavy 
expenses  f — A.  The  stockholders  paid  it — I  am  repeating  again  what  I 
said. 

Q^  If  you  please,  I  maybe  a  little  wool-gathering. — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  you  are  as  much  wool-gathering  as  I  am,  but  I  will  try  to  explain. 
Twelve  million  dollars  was  paid  into  the  Reading  Railroad  Company 
by  an  assessment  levied  upon  the  stockholders  and  the  bondholders. 

Q.  When! — A.  During  last  year.  Twelve,  million  dollars  that  paid 
off  the  floating  debt,  discharged  the  liabilities,  and  gave  her  in  hand  a 
large  amount  of  available  assets.  In  addition  to  that  interest,  and 
having  a  very  much  larger  loan  of  fixed  charges,  there  was  an  adjust- 
ment made  by  which  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  liabilities  was 
'  placed  in  the  hands  appointed,  the  interest  to  be  paid  if  earned. 

Q.  And  what  if  not  earned? — A.  There  was  none  to  be  paid.  And 
so  a  large  proportion  of  the  bondholders  turned  their  bonds,  upon 
which  fixed  charges  were  to  be  paid  semi-annually,  into  first,  second, 
and  third  preference  bonds,  interest  only  to  be  paid  if  eairned ;  so  this 
lessened  the  liabilities  of  these  companies  fery  much. 

Q.  Have  you  many  such  investments  up  here  in  Philadelphia,  where 
if  you  make  interest  on  them  you  pay  it  and  if  you  do  not  you  pay 
nothing.  I  wish,  if  you  please,  sir,  you  would  inform  the  committee, 
that  I  may  enlighten  some  of  my  friends  about  such  investments? — A. 
It  is  a  class  of  bonds  which  have  been  used  in  the  reconstruction  of 
quite  a  number  of  northern  i*oads. 

Q.  Please^  sir,  tell  me  if  this  is  one  of  the  devices  of  the  railroad 
w^reckers,  for  I  have  heard  and  I  believe  that  there  are  more  men  en- 
gaged in  wrecking  railroads  than  in  building  them? — A.  I  can  not 
answer  that;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  say  now  of  this  company,  upon  your  oath,  that  there  is 
no  pooling  of  profits  or  losses  among  the  anthracite  coal  miners,  directly 
or  indirectly? — A.  I  answer  you  upon  my  oath  that  I  know  of  none  and 
I  do  not  believe  they  now  exist  or  ever  have  existed,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  the  Reading  Goal  and  Iron  Company  indemnified  in  any  way, 
or  is  it  paid  in  any  way  by  any  other  anthracite  coal  mining  company, 
or  by  any  anthracite  coal  carrying  companies,  to  keep  these  mines  in 
the  Schuylkill  region  shut  up? — A.  I  will  say  on  my  oath  that  it  is  not 
paid  a  farthing.  We  have  our  trouble  about  this  labor  and  these  things, 
bat  it  is  only  between  us  in  relation  to  it.    But  from  our  standpoint,  we 
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may  not  see  it  as  you  do.    The  .year  will  more  on  and  everything  will 
some  of  these  days  be  quieted  ap. 
Q.  Certainly ;  time  settles  all  things. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  You  gave  ns  some  of  the  names  of  the  present  directors  of  the  oem- 
pany,  did  you  not  t — ^A.  Yes,  air ;  I  ought  to  say  I  omitted  to  say  there 
are  two  gentlemen  in  it-'-one  Mr.  Baer  and  the  other  Mr.  Oorbin — ^who 
are  in  the  railroad  company. 

Q.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  repeat  here  the  directors  in  both  eompa: 
Biesf — A.  In  the  railroad  company,  Antello,  Gorbin,  Keim,  IHiomas 
Oochran,  Shipley,  George  Baer. 

Q.  Now,  please  give  us  the  names  of  the  directors  of  the  coal  and 
iron  company  I — A.  W.  A.  Audenreid,  G.  F.  TVigan,  George  Baer, 
Austin  Oorbin.  S.  P.  Walberton,  H.  A.  Dupont. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  give  us  the  names  under  the  former  management 
of  the  railroad  company  t — A.  Corbin,  Williamson,  Wanamaker,  An- 
tello,  Shipley,  Cochran. 

Q.  Do  the  directors  of  either  company,  as  they  ndw  exist,  receive 
any  salaries  as  such  directors  t — A.  No,  sir  ^  they  do  not. 

Q.  Is  the  organization  of  each  company  fully  perfected  in  its  m«em- 
berabip  of  officers,  and  as  to  the  salaries  of  those  officers  f — A.  I  think 
as  to  its  boiug  fully  perfected  there  are  important  changes  occurring. 
Tliere  are  some  marked  changes  occurring  in  certain  directions  in  boUi 
companies,  and  I  think  in  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  there  will  be 
changes.  I  do  not  mean^to  say  it  is  a  question  of  the  change  of  officers 
as  much  as  in  the  manner  of  business. 

Q.  A  change  in  the  manner  of  business  will  make  necessary  changes 
in  the  amount  paid  for  services  to  different  officers  f — A.  Possibly  so; 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Are  the  salaries  of  these  officers  adjusted  yett — ^A.  I  think  they" 
are. 

Q.  Are  these  salaries  known  to  these  directors  of  the  two  companies 
respectively! — A.  I  should  say,  yes. 

Q*  Did  the  directors  in  each  of  the  companies  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  salaries  received  by  the  officials  in  each  company! — A.  I  will  say 
yes  to  that;  but  if  you  call  a  director  he  might  only  remember  in  cer- 
tain instances  that  certain  salaries  were  fixed. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  your  election  of  officers  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company; 
what  was  the  amount  of  stock  voted  upon  at  that  election! — A.  I  was 
not  present  when  the  vote  was  taken,  and  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think 
the  whole  amount  the  Reading  Bailroad  had  was  voted  on  by  proxy, 
and  possibly  there  was  a  lot  scattered  here  and  there. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  election  was  made! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  select  the  directors! — A.  My  impression  was  the 
proxy  was  not  given  to  me,  but  to  some  one  else.  He  knew  my  list  of 
names  and  went  and  voted  them. 

Q.  Did  thatlist  of  names  include  all  the  officers,  directors,  and  others  ! — 
A.  No;  simply  the  manager  and  president. 

Q.  Who  selected  the  other  officers;  bow  were  they  chosen! — ^A.  Those 
under  the  receivership  were  adopted. 

Q.  How  was  that  done ! — ^A.  I  take  by  resolution  of  the  board  of 
management. 

Q.  By  resolution  of  the  managers! — ^A.  By  the  managers.  The  com- 
pany was  in  the  hands  of  the  receivership,  and  when  the  receivership 
was  discharged  it  just  moved  along  as  a  company. 
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Q.  Uuder  the  officer  who  had  received  the  powert— A.  I  think  there 
were  circulars  issued  to  the  various  officers  telling  them  to  report  to  the 
president  as  heretofore  to  the  receivers. 

Q.  Then  the  management  selected  the  officials.  Somebody  must  have 
designated  the  officers;  if  it  was  not  the  management,  who  did  it.  Did 
the  stock  designate  them  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Who  did? — A.  Of  my  own  officials;  I  did  not  ask,  but  went  to 
work.  It  was  a  thoroughly  natural  thing  for  me  that  these  officers,  when 
the  receivership  closed,  should  be  just  approved  of  by  the  board  of  man- 
agers.   They  are  approved  of,  in  fact. 

Q.  Well,  say  here  is  a  president ;  now  the  stock  must  have  some  voice 
in  the  naming  of  that  president,  mitst  it  not,  before  he  can  be  the  presi- 
dent?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  the  stock  designate  that  man  for  president? — A.  I  do 
not  know  how  that  was  done.  I  simply  take  my  own  case.  Mr.  Gorbin 
asked  me— 

Q.  I  do  not  want  anything  between  you  gentlemen.  I  want  to  know 
the  method  by  which  the  stock  said  you  should  be  president? — A.  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  You  have  information  this  far,  that  the  stock  said  those  men  should 
be  managers  ?-^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  upon  that  they  came  to  be  managers  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  this  corporation,  at  the  period  after  the  receivership  ended 
and  before  the  new  organization  existed,  was  there  nothing  held  in 
which  the  stock  was  used  ? — A.  When  the  receivership  ended,  as  soon 
as  it  ended,  Mr.  Corbin  then 

Q.  That  I  do  not  want  to  get. — A.  He  was  president  then  of  the  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  up  to  the  time  the  election  was  held  in  January ;  I 
think  about  the  2d  of  January  the  receiver  was  discharged.  Then  from 
that  time  I  think  he.  was  president  up  to  the  new  election. 

Q.'  And  the  stock  representing  the  property  did  it  ?^A.  Yes. 


Philadelphia,  February  17 j  1888. 

TESTIMOKT  OF  CHARLES  E.  SMITH. 

GHAELBS  E.  Smith,  being  duly  affirmed,  t^tified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name?^A.  Charles  B.  Smith. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  bom? — A.  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — ^A.  Sixty-seven. 

Q.  Have  you  any  interest  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bailroad 
Company? — A.  I  am  a  bondholder. 

Q.  Are  you  a  director? — A.  No. 

Q*  Are  yon  a  stockholder? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  interest  in  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company? — A.  None; 
I  never  had.  ^ 

Q.  Were  you  president  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Bailroad 
Company  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  During  what  years?— A.  1861  to  1869,  during  the  whole  period.' 

Q.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  a  shareholder  of  that  company  ? — A. 
About  two  weeks  ago. 
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Q.  Have  you  had  any  official  conuection  with  that  company  since 
yonr  presidency  ceased*? — A.  I  was  a  director.  I  gave  up  the  presi- 
dency some  time  in  the  summer  of  18G9  and  went  to  Europe.  I  was 
gone  a  year,  and  when  I  came  back  I  was  elected  a  director.  I  was  a 
director  until  Christmas,  1876,  when  I  resigned,  and  I  have  had  no 
connection  with  the  company  since. 

Q.  Why  did  you  cease  to  be  president  of  the  company? — A.  My 
health  broke  down  and  the  doctor  told  me  I  should  either  resign  or  be 
in  the  grave  within  six  months. 

Q.  Why  did  you  resign  your  directorship! — A.  I  did  not  resign.  Yes, 
I  did,  I  resigned;  I  made  an  investigation  sis  director  of  that  report 
which  was  made  to  the  board  about  the  2%th  of  November  or  Decem- 
ber, I  have  forgotten  which;  the  20th  of  December,  I  think  it  was,  and 
the  annual  meeting  took  place  the  second  Monday  in  January,,  and  I 
resigned  between  the  date  of  the  report  and  the  annual  meeting;  I  think 
just  about  Christmas,  1876. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  were  investigating? — A.  The  crookedness  of  the 
company's  accounts  in  these  reports. 

Q.  Was  your  resignation  the  result  of  that  investigation  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  way! — A.  The  amount  of  that  business  was  that  the 
reports  which  were  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  annual  meeting,  which 
was  to  take  place  in  a  week  or  two,  sought  to  suppress  certain  facts,  and 
I  thought  it  would  be  dishonest,  and  I  therefore  resigned. 

Q.  In  what  particular  dishonest! — A.  Suppression  of  the  truth.  If 
the  report  of  the  directors  means  anything  it  means  tot-ell  the  truth. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  the  dishonesty  in  the  suppression  of  the  truth,  but 
in  what  way  were  those  accounts  dishonest! — A.  The  value  of  the  debt 
had  been  suppressed  and  a  dividend  had  been  declared  and  the  money 
had  not  been  earned  and  was  borrowed  to  pay  it,  and  the  accounts  were 
made  up  so  as  to  represent  the  money  had  been  earned,  that  is,  if  you 
did  not  read  between  the  lines. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  borrowing  money  to  pay  a  false  divi- 
dend ! — A.  Mr.  Gowen's  object  was,  no  doubt,  to  make  a  fine  showing, 
and  some  of  the  directors  who  had  a  hand  in  it  were  gambling  heavily 
in  stock,  and  their  object  was  plunder. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q  You  say  the  money  was  borrowed  to  pay  the  dividends! — A.  I  do; 
amounting  to  about  $15,000,000. 

Q,  How  did  they  secure  these  $15,000,000! — A.  Borrowed  them. 

Q.  Well,  did  the  company  borrow  the  money  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  the  company  secure  it! — A.  They  gave  bonds. 

Q.  Mortgages! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  fact  was  suppressed  in  the  report! — A.  If  you  will 
give  me  a  report  I  will  show  you  how  it  was  suppressed. 

Q.  For  what  year  !— A,  Between  1871  and  1872  and  1876.  The  loans 
to  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  were  represented  to  be  earnings  of  the 
railroad  company,  because  the  railroad  company  had  paid  the  loans  of 
the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  this  money  for  the  payment  of  those 
advances  was  represented  as  money  earned  and  received. 

Q.  You  \^re  a  director  of  the  railroad? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Could  you  say  of  your  recollection  that  the  loans  of  the  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  were  represented  as  profits  of  the  railroad  company! — A. 
I  will  show  you  how  it  was  worded.  This  is  the  report  for  1874,  dated 
January,  1875.  On  page  9,  transportation  and  income  account  These 
are  the  receipts  of  the  company.  One  large  item  at  the  bottom  to  make 
jt  come  out  right  is  $1,280,000.    There  you  have  half  a  dozen  items  to 
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be  added  together  or  subtracted  to  make  that  oae  item.    This  is  the 
amount  put  in  the  accounts,  and  that  is  cooked. 

By  Mr.  Stonb: 

Q.  In  point  of  fact,  was  it  right  or  wrong  ? — A.  It  was  wrong,  both 
morally  and  as  a  matter  of  book-keeping. 

Q.  Who  suflfered  by  it! — A.  The  stockholders. 

Q.  Who  profited  by  it! — A.  I  Jo  not  know  anybody  profited  by  it 
except  those  who  were  gambling  in  the  stock. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  they  profit! — A.  They  profited  very  much,  be- 
cause they  could  get  the  money  to  purchase  the  stock  and  they  could 
get  it  carried  at  6  per  cent,  interest,  and  they  got  a  10  per  cent,  dividend, 
aud  so  they  cleared  4  per  cent,  by  doing  nothing  and  without  advancing 
a  dollar. 

Q.  That  report  is  calculated  to  advance  the  market  value  of  the 
stock  ? — A.  Yes,  and  keep  it  up.  They  were  paying  dividends  of  10 
per  cent,  and  in  reality  there  was  no  money  earned. 

Q.  Were  you  managing  the  coal  and  iron  company  at  the  same  time  f — 
A.  Do  you  speak  of  me  personally  or  the  company  ! 

Q.  The  company? — A.  The  company  was  managing  both  at  the 
same  time.       . 

Q.  When  did  the  railroad  company  acquire  control  of  the  stock  of 
the  mining  company? — ^A.  At  its  creation. 

Q.  Was  the  mining  company  created  at  the  instance,  or  was  it  the 
creation  of  the  railroad  company! — A.  Yes;  under  Mr.  Gowen's  presi- 
dency the  iron  company  was  started  in  May,  1871. 

Mr.  Ohipman.  That  was  the  Laurel  Run  Improvement  Company! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  the  name  was  changed.  The  application  was 
made  shortly  after  the  organization  to  change  its  name  from  the  Laurel 
Bun  Improvement  Company  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company.    It  is  in  that  record  there. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q  Do  you  know  whether  any  efforts  were  made  by  the  Beading  Bail- 
road  Company  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Laurel  Linn  charter  to  obtain 
a  law  and  franchises  whereby  the  railroad  company  could  engage  in 
mining! — A.  No;  I  think  no  effort  was  made. 

Q.  Why  then  was  this  bill  passed!— A.  Mr.  Gowan  had  it  passed. 
I  suppose  the  reason  was  the  name  Laurel  Bun  was  not  definite.  There 
are  a  hundred  Laurel  Buns  in  Pennsylvania,  and  having  a  chHrter  by 
the  title  Laurel  Bun  it  was  not  binding  anybody :  it  is  like  a  man  named 
Smith,  it  points  to  nobody.  And  if  it  was  called  the  Beading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  it  could  be  distinguished  very  easily. 

Q.  Can  you^tell  us  who  these  corporators  were,  whether  they  were 
connected  with  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company  in  any  way! — A.  I  do 
not  know  any  of  them. 

Q.  You  would  have  known  them  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  any  one  of  them, 
I  think  [examines  names]. 

Q.  This  act  was  approved  the  18th  of  May,  1871;  then,  on  December 
12, 1871,  the  name  of  the  company  was  changed  by  the  action  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas.  Is  it  necessary  under  the  Pennsylvania  laws, 
do  you  know,  to  secure  the  act  of  the  legislature  in  order  to  change  the 
name!  How  can  a  court  change  a  name ! — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that, 
but  the  court  can  change  the  name. 

Mr.  Chipman.  It  was  testified  here  yesterday  that  they  had  a  special 
act  passed,  and  I  should  judge  that  the  court  had  power  to  act,  because 
the  legislature  gives  them  power  to  do  it. 
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By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Gao  yoa  tell  ns  how  much  was  the  stock  of  this  Laurel  Bun  Im- 
provemeut  Company  f — A.  There  was  no  stock.  The  Beading  Goal  and 
Iron  Company  had  no  stock.  I  think  no  stock  was  issued  until  after 
the  name  was  changed. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  money  was  advanced  by  the  Beading 
Company^or  how  secured  by  the  Beading  Company,  to  pay  the$8|000,000 
of  stock  which  appears  in  evidence  has  been  paid  to  this  coal  and  iron 
company  f — A.  Proceeds  of  bonds  sold  by  the  railroad. 

Q.  Gan  you  tell  ns  whether  any  cash  was  actually  advanced  by  the 
company  for  that  purpose  f — A.  There  is  a  broadside  published  by  the 
company  somewhere  giving  the  cost  of  every  tract  of  land  and  how 
paid  for,  so  much  in  cash  and  so  much  in  bonds. 

Q.  Did  the  railroad  company  have  any  profits ;  that  is  to  say,  did  it 
liave  any  cash  in  hand  with  which  it  could  buy  the  property  for  the 
coal  and  iron  company  ? — A.  It  had  profits  fi-om  its  own  business,  but 
not  enough  to  pay  the  amount  of  this. 

Q.  Is  the  statement  substantially  correct  that  the  coal  company  was 
bought  on  credit  f — A.  It  is  substantially  correct  in  most  instances.  A 
great  deal  of  it  was  bought  on  credit,  but  in  some  instances  a  small 
I)ortion  was  paid  in  cash.  I  do  not  remember  any  one  that  was  bought 
wholly  for  cash. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  your  own  time;  my  question  is  wholly  prior 
to  that — whether  the  moifey  obtained  by  the  coal  company,  and  it  must 
have  been  advanced  in  some  form,  was  borrowed  by  the  railroad  com- 
pan|%  or  if  it  had  profits  at  that  time  in  hand  to  use  for  that  purpose  t — 
A.  li.had  not  profit  enough  to  pay  for  the  whole  of  it.  It  was  money 
received  fh>m  the  bonds,  and  what  money  it  had  from  profits  went  to 
the  purchase. 

.     Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  power  given  by  that  charter 
of  the  railroad  company  to  engage  in  mining  f — A.  There  was  not. 

Q.  It  was  purely  a  charter ! — A.  Of  a  common  carrier,  purely  for  a 
railroad.  I  was  often  pressed  by  men  to  buy  coal  land,  and  I  always 
refused.  The  question  of  mining  coal  was  invariably  refused  during 
my  administration. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  miy  act  has  since  been  passed  amendatory  to 
the  charter  of  the  railroad  company  so  as  to  permit  them  t6  engage  in  any 
other  business  of  that  character  f — I  think  not.  There  is  a  provision  in 
the  State  constitution  at  present  by  which  special  legislation  is  prohib- 
ited, but  there  can  be  no  supplement  to  its  charter. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  constitution  at  present,  which  is  to  the 
effect  that  a  corporation,  being  engaged  as  a  common  carrier,  shall  not 
engage  in  any  other  business  than  a  common  carriert — A.  The  one  I 
refer  to  is  in  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  article  17,  chapter  5; 
there  you  will  find  it. 

Q.  When  was  that  provision  adopted  in  the  constitution! — A.  In  the 
year  1873;  I  can  not  tell  you  the  month.  That  is,  it  was  adopted  by 
final  vote  after  passing  the  legislature. 

Q.  And  is  that  self-enforcing! — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  from  mem- 
ory.   I  will  have  to  see  the  constitution;  have  you  a  copy  here! 

Q.  No. — A.  I  can  obtain  otie,  if  you  waut  it.  I  can  get  you  one  in  fif- 
teen minutes. 

Q.  Well,  while  you  were  at  the  head  of  this  railroad  company  it  was 
engaged  exclusively  in  the  business  of  a  common  carrier! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  yon  had  invariably  declined  to  enter  into  the  business  of 
coal  mining? — ^A.  That  was  a  question  that  was  never  considered.  I 
declined  to  enter  into  coal  mining,  and  suq}i  mining  was  never  sug- 
gested. 

Q.  Was  the  question  of  carrying  coal  ever  suggested  ! — ^A.  Yes,  re- 
peatedly. 

Q.  When  did  your  raikoad  company  come  into  control  of  this  canal 
company! — A.  I  think  that  was  first  in  Mr.  Gowen's  administration,  in 
18G9  or  1871,  or  before  he  was  president  and  while  he  was  acting  ad 
int^m^  during  my  leave  of  absence  in  Europe. 

Q.  Did  you  approve  of  it! — A.  I  was  in  Europe,  1  believe.  It  was  not 
submitted  for  approval  to  me,  therefore  I  presume  I  was  in  Europe. 

Q.  Did  it  meet  with  your  approval ! — A.  ^o. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  leasing  that  canal  at  the  large  rental  of 
1600,000  a  year! — A.  Undoubtedly  to  get  rid  of  a  competitor. 

Q.  What  was  its  effect  upon  competition! — A.  The  effect  upon  com- 
petition ! 

Q.  Of  the  lease.   I  mean  the  lease.— A.  Well,  it  got  rid  of  a  competitor. 

Q.  I  mean,  did  it  have  the  effect  of  advancing  freight! — A.  I  think 
not,  because  there  were  half  a  dozen  competitors,  and  getting  rid  of  one 
does  not  lessen  the  competition  from  the  other  five. 

Q.  Was  there  any  competitor  at  that  time  between  Philadelphia  and 
the  mines! — A.  No;  but  that  is  local  business,  it  is  a  small  part  of  the 
business.  The  great  bulk  of  the  business  is  the  coal  shipped  from  Port 
Bichmond  where  coal  went  to  New  York.  That  is  to  say,  boats  ran  from 
there  up  to  New  York,  Long  Island,  and  Boston,  and^even  went  as  far  as 
New  Haven. 

Q.  And  the  lease  of  that  canal  and  its  control  by  the  Heading  Rail- 
road Company  would  give  that  company  practically  absolute  control  of 
the  coal  coming  from  the  mines  this  way! — A.  Only  the  coal  coming 
ih)m  the  mines  this  way;  the  regular  trade  and  the  sale  of  coal  between 
the  mines  and  Philadelphia.  As  soon  as  they  went  to  New  York  they 
would  meet  other  companies,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Hudson ;  all  of 
them  go  to  New  York. 

Q.  What  was  the  cost  of  shipment  by  the  canal  from  the  mines  to 
Philadelphia! — A.  The  price  did  not  vary  between  the  canal  and  the 
railroad.  Like  every  other  market,  it  depended  upon  the  value  of  coal, 
which  fluctuates. 

Q.  What  wa«  the  cost  of  shipping  coal  by  the  railroad  from  the  mines 
to  Philadelphia! — A.  At  one  time  it  was  about  $1.80.  I  can  not  tell  you 
now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  to  New  York  ! — A.  There  was  no  rate 
made  by  the  railroad  for  freight  to  New  York.  There  was  a  rate  made 
from  the  mines  to  Port  Kichmond  and  a  separate  arrangement  for  coal 
to  go  by  vessel  from  Port  Richmond  to  New  York.  I  think  they  could 
take  to  New  York  cheaper  than  we  could  to  Elizabethpbrt.  We  got  a 
very  little  business  to  New  York.  I  think  that  cost  of  transportation 
was  12}  cents. 

Q.  AR/er  the  canal  was  leased  to  the  railroad  company,  the  railroad 
company  then  had  considerable  business  to  New  York! — A.  Always. 

Q.  And  they  bring  all  the  coal  for  New  York  down  to  Port  Rich- 
mond !— A.  It  was  just  a  shipper  in  that  respect ;  they  did  not  control  it. 

Q.  It  owns  no  coal! — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  but  it  had  no 
coal  when  I  was  president. 

Q.  It  did  not  have  the  canal  while  you  were  president! — A.  No. 

Q.  As  you  were  a  director  in  the  company,  I  ask  if  the  railroad  com- 
pany did  not  largely  increase  its  New  York  business  after  the  canal 
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company  came  under  its  control? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  it  did,  although 
I  can  not  tell  you  from  memory.  It  had  the  addition  of  the  cause's 
trade  to  Few  York,  but  that  did  not  iucrease  its  business  on  the  re- 
read.   But  that  portion  done  by  the  canal  was  an  addition  of  course. 

Q.  Was  the  railroad  company  shipping  its  own  c^al  down  the  canal, 
I  mean  for  New  York  ! — A.  I  do  not  know;  I  presume  they  did.  The 
system  is  this:  A  dealer  in  coal  is  usually  known  by  what  is  known  as 
canal  men  and  railroad  men;  that  is,  he  prefers  his  shipment  by  water  or 
by  rail.  For  instance,  there  is  a  large  dealer  on  that  canal  by  the  name 
of  Kelsey  and  another  one  named  Lo wry,  and  they  have  no  connec- 
tion by  rail  and  the  coal  muist  come  by  canal.  Then  there  are  others 
who  have  no  canal  connection  and  must  get  it  by  rail.  V\^hen  they  give 
an  order,  they  designate  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  shipped. 

Q.  How  much  did  these  coal  lands  cost  the  Beading  Eailroad  Com- 
pany!—A.  That  is  in  the  report;  $6,000,000  or  $8,000,000;  I  do  not 
remember  the  amount. 

Q.  Does  that  appear  in  these  reports? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  dollar. 

Q.  There  is  a  large  debt  on  that  coal  and  iron  company? — A.  Yes,  a 
double  debt.  They  buy  a  tract  of  coal  land  without  paying  for  it,  or 
with  a  small  margin  of  cash,  and  the  seller  would  require  a  mortgage  on 
the  land  to  secure  him  his  payments.  Then  they  issue  the  coal  and  iron 
company's  bonds,  which  were  a  second  mortgage  on  the  same  land  to 
raise  the  money;  so  there  were  two  mortg<ages  for  the  same  purchase. 

Q.  Well,  a  secoiid- mortgage  bond  was  issued  to  secure  that  money? — 
A.  As  a  general  mortgage  on  the  property. 

Q.  I  understand  you,  but  still  that  money  was  received  to  pay  the 
first-mortgage  debt? — A.  In  some  cases. 

Q.  How  ? — A.  The  seller  would  take  his  pay,  so  much  in  cash  and  so 
much  in  coal  and  iron  company's  bonds,  and  as  additional  security  he 
would  hold  mortgages  on  his  premises  so  as  to  secure  him  for  his  sale. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Now,  do  I  understand  you  that  in  addition  to  that  there 
were  general  bonds  issued  on  the  entire  property  ? 

The  Witness.  That  was  issued  by  the  railroad;  for  instance,  a  gene- 
ral mortgage  as  a  blanket  that  covered  them. 

Mr.  Stone.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  that? 

The  Witness.  I  think  the  nominal  amount  is  $60,000,000,  and  I  think 
the  amount  issued  is  about  $40,000,000  of  the  generalmortgage. 

Q.  What  interest  did  these  $40,000,000  or  $60,000,000  bear?— A. 
Seven  per  cent.,  I  think. 

Mr.  Chipman.  That  was  given  on  the  coal  lands  generally  ? 

The  Witness.  On  all  the  property  in  general. 

Q.  The  railroad  and  coal  company? — A.  Yes;  coal,  cars,  and  en- 
gines. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  the  amount  was  nominally  $60,000,- 
000  and  actually  $40,000,000 1 — A.  A  portion  was  not  issued.  An  in- 
denture was  drawn  for  $60,000,000  or  $68,000,000,  but  I  think  they  were 
not  issued.  In  this  report  of  1876  this  is  all  pooled  and  the  general 
mortgage  was  $9,900,000.  Have  you  a  later  report  than  this  ?  That 
$9,900,000  represents  the  amount  that  was  actually  sold. 

Q.  Here  is  a  report  for  1885. — A.  Well,  that  is  right.  In  1876  it  was 
$9,000,000,  but  in  1885  it  was  $34,680,000,  and  here  is  another  entry 
of  $1,600,000,  that  makes  $25,500,000.  The  mortgage,  I  think,  was 
$40,000,000,  and  there  is  only  then  issued  $25,500,000,  so  that  that  is  the 
real  amount  of  that  debt.  The  indenture  provided  for  a  larger  debt 
than  was  used. 
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Q.  Did  you  say  those  bonds  were  bearing  7  per  cent.  ? — A.  There 
were  two  classes  of  general  mortgages,  sixes  and  sevens,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  disposition  has  been  madb  of  those  bonds^ 
how  many  are  now  oatstanding  ? — A.  I  do  not  [A  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylv^mia  for  which  the  witness  had  sent  out  was  then 
handed  him.]  Here  is  the  constitution  and  here  is  the  clause ;  shall  I 
read  itf 

Q.  Yes,  if  you  please. — A.  The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, adopted  in  1883,  article  17,  relating  to  railroads  and  canals,  sec- 
tion 5 : 

No  incorporated  company  doing  the  basioess  of  a  common  carrier  sliall,  directly  or 
indirectlv,  prosecute  or  encage  in  mining  or  manufacturing  articles  over  its  works; 
nor  shall  such  company,  directly  or  indirectly,  engage  in  any  other  business  than 
that  of  common  carrier,  or  hold  or  acquire  lands,  freehold  or  leasehold,  directly  or 
indirectly,  except  such  as  shall  bo  necessary  for  carrying  on  its  business ;  but  any 
mining  or  manufacturing  company  may  carry  the  products  of  its  mines  and  manu- 
factories on  its  railroad  or  canal  not  exceeding  50  miles  in  length. 

There  is  the  law  on  the  subject  and  that  is  the  clause  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  was  because  the  railroad 
corporations  owned  the  legislature.  You  knew  it  was  stated  in  the 
newspapers  some  years  ago,  during  Mr.  Scott's  time,  that  a  member 
moved  to  adjourn  your  legislature  if  Mr.  Scott  had  no  further  business 
for  it  to  transact. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  the  reason  the  new  constitution 
adopted  that  special  legislation. 

Mr.  Stone.  Is  this  railroad  compxiny  now  engaged  in  the  business  of 
mining  in  contravention  of  the  State  constitution  ? 

The  Witness.  That  is  an  open  question. 

Q.  Why  is  it  an  open  question  ? — A.  The  right  to  do  so  was  given  by 
the  charter  of  the  Goal  and  Iron  Company,  passed  in  1871. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  constitution! — ^A.  The  constitution  could  not 
be  retroactive.  It  could  not  prohibit  them  from  buying  lands  and  min- 
ing coal.    They  had  that  right  prior  to  the  constitution. 

Q.  It  is  upon  that  ground  that  the  company  holds  that  it  is  not  af- 
fected by  this  provision  of  the  constitution! — A.  Yes,  no  doubt  it  is. 

Mr.  Ghipman.  You  think,  then,  that  the  incorporation  of  the  coal 
and  iron  company  gives  the' right  of  mining  to  the  railroad  company; 
how  is  that  made  out! 

The  Witness.  Only  in  this  way:  the  coal  and  iron  company  mines 
the  coal,  but  the  railroad  owns  the  coal  and  iron  company,  therefore  it 
is  the  miner;  but  on  the  basis  referred  to  it  is  not  a  miner. 

Q.  So,  then,  a  constitution  can  not  come  in  and  take  away  their  rights 
which  were  vested  at  the  time  it  was  passed  ! — A.  That  is  the  point. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  section  3  of  the  act  incor- 
porating the  Goal  and  Iron  Company,    it  says: 

The  said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  pnrchase,  sell,  transport,  and  mine  coal, 
and  to  mine  and  mannfactnre  iron,  and  for  this  purpose  the  said  company  shaU  have 
power  to  acquire,  by  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise,  such  lands,  etc. 

And  in  section  5  is  this  clause: 

iind  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  pre-sident  and  directors  of  said  company  to  snbscribe 
for  and  purchase  the  lands  or  stock  of  any  other  incorporated  company  in  the  State 
of  PennRylvania,  and  for  any  railroad  or  mining  company  existing  under  the  laws  of 
this  State  to  subscribe  for  or  purchase  the  stock,  or  purchase  or  guaranty  the  bonds 
of  the  company  hereby  incorporated. 

15  penn 
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We  have  drawn  oat  in  evidence  from  Mr.  Whiting,  and  from  Mr, 
McLeod  and  some  others,  the  fact  that  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  never 
has  engaged  in  transi)ortation. — A.  I  believe  that  is  true. 

Q.  That  being  true,  and  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  existing  as  a 
legitimate  corporation,  is  it  not  a  remarkable  fact  that  it  was  owned  and 
is  owned  by  the  railroad  company;  would  that  give  the  railroad  com- 
pany exemption  from  the  articles  of  the  constitution  so  far  as  that  goes. 
Furthermore,  you  being  correct  in  the  statement  that  the  original  charter 
of  the  railroad  company  gives  to  it  no  other  power  than  that  of  a  com- 
mon carrier  f — A.  1  think  there  is  very  little  doubt  about  that.       / 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  has  this  act  of  the  Laurel  Bun  Improvement 
Company  amended  the  Reading  Bailroad  Company  act;  in  other  words, 
has  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company  to  day  no  greater  power  than  the 
legislature  conferred  upon  it  in  1838,  or  whenever  it  was! — A.  A  dis- 
tiuctiou  between  the  Beading  BaiLroad  Company  since  the  mining  com- 
"pany  was  established  ? 

Q.  The  iron  company  at  the  time  the  constitution  was  adopted  had 
not  engaged  in  transportation! — A.  No. 

Q.  And  of  course  it  can  not  be  affected  by  that  clause! — A.  No. 

Q.  The  point  is,  at  that  time  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  was  not  a 
carrier! — A.  No,  and  it  is  not  now. 

Q.  Therefore  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company  has  no  power  what- 
ever. Has,  within  your  knowledge,  the  Beading  Coal  Company  ever 
been  engaged  in  the  work  of  a  common  carrier! — A.  I  think  not.  I 
think  not,  for,  as  I  understand  it,  a  common  carrier  is  one  who  carries 
for  hire. 

Q.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  You  spoke  awhile  ago  of  the  probability  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Beading  Bailroad  being  doctored  with  a  view  to  affecting  the  price 
of  the  stock ;  have  you  noticed  recently  that  there  have  been  large 
dealings  in  the  Beading  stock  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange! — 
A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  reports! — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  would  notice  whether  there  were  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  notice  the  articles  in  the  North  American 
Beview  written  by  Mr.  Bobert  Hudson  relating  to  the  anthracite  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania! — A.  What  is  the  title  of  the  article! 

Q.  The  title  of  this  is,  "  The  anthracite  coal  fields  !" — A.  I  get  a  good 
many  of  them,  and  I  suppose  I  have  seen  them.    When  was  that! 

Q.  In  January,  1887. — A.  No,  I  did  not  see  that. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  out! — A.  The  summer  of  1869. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  attention  to  the  workings  of  the  railroad  company 
from  that  time  to  this! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  known  as  to  agreements  and  combinations  to 
limit  the  production  of  this  company  and  others  joined  with  it! — A.  I 
have  no  knowledge  except  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  combinations  or  other  arrange- 
ments to  raise  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer! — A.  I  have  read  it  in 
the  newspapers. 

Q.  Was  there  during  the  period  of  your  presidency  or  since  that 
time! — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it;  there  never  was  in  my  time. 

Q.  What  knowledge  have  you  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  Beading  Bail- 
road Company  as  compared  with  its  apparent  capital ! — A.  The  cost  oi 
the  railroad,  of  its  works  ! 
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Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  That  is  an  impossible  question  to  answer. 

Q.  From  yoar  knowledge  of  the  road  and  its  business,  itfi  financial 
organization,  its  present  stock,  its  present  bonds  representing  capital 
paid  in,  what  portion  of  that  is  what  is  called  ^<  water"! — A.  In  a  direct 
sense  it  represents  capital  paid  in.  The  State  coDstitntion  provides 
that  no  stock  shall  be  issued  by  a  railroad  company  except  for  money 
receive  or  work  or  services  performed,  and  any  stock  issued  which 
does  not  represent  one  of  those  two  things  is  null  and  void;  and  in  that 
sense  the  company's  stock  represents  bona  fide  money  received.  But 
the  $15,000,000  of  those  bonds  issued  to  pay  dividends  was  water. 
They  borrowed  the  money  and  gave  it  away. 

Q.  Then  if  the  railroad  management  now  has  so  a<Unsted  the  payment 
to  its  workmen  and  the  prices  of  its  coal  sold  as  to  raise  money  to  pay 
the  ordinary  interest  upon  its  indebtedness,  it  is  also  raising  money 
from  these  sources  to  pay  the  interest  upon  $15,000,000  of  money  given 
away  f — A.  Undoubtedly,  necessarily  so. 
By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  What  was  the  financial  condition  of  the  Beading  Company  when 
you  terminated  your  connection  with  it  as  president?— A.  It  was  per- 
fectly solvent }  it  had  no  floating  debt.  The  total  amount  of  the  bonded 
debt  was— I  forget  whether  it  was  $5^000,000  or  $7,000,000. 

Q.  The  total  amount?— A.  The  gross  debt  was  from  $5,000,000  to 
$7,000,000. 

Q.  What  was  the  mileage  of  the  road  at  that  time? — A.  The  mileage 
of  the  road  proper  was  the  same  as  it  is  now,  but  the  number  of  leased 
lines  was  not  as  great. 

Q.  Then  the  mileage  of  the  road  proper  was  the  same  ? — A.  Tes,  the 
mileage  in  the  coal  district  was  substantially  the  same.  Have  you  a 
map  of  the  coal  regions  here  ?  That  is  not  in  evidence,  but  you  will  see 
what  I  mean.  [A  map  was  handed  him.J  That  is  not  the  one.  It  is  a 
small  map  of  the  coal  regions,  only  on  a  small  scale  [referring  to  map]. 
Here  is  the  Beading  Bailroaa.  When  it  gets  up  tnere  the  Beading 
branches  out  like  the  branches  of  a  tree. 

Q.  Here  is  another  map,  will  that  answer  you  ? — A.  I  believe  it  will. 

Q-  The  blue  lines  represent  the  Beading? — A.  Whenever  a  man  owned 
a  tract  of  land  at  a  place  like  this  up  here  the  company  built  a  branch 
line.    Some  of  these  short  brancbes  have  been  added  since  my  time. 

Q.  What  was  about  the  mileage  of  the  Beading  Bailroad  proper? — 
A.  Ninety-three  miles  from  Philadelphia  to  Pottsville,  and  a  branch  of 
4  or  5  miles  to  Port  Bichmond,  and  a  branch  from  Beading  to  Harris- 
burgh.  That  comprises  the  whole  main  line  over  which  they  did  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  Was  that  all  of  the  mileage  while  you  were  president  of  the  com- 
pany?— A.  We  had  branches  in  the  coal  regions,  a  great  many  of  them  j 
perhaps  as  maiiy  more. 

Q.  Well,  Poor's  Manual  and  some  other  authorities,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  the  present  president,  fixes  the  mileage  at  1,600  or  1,700  miles. — 
A.  One  thousand  seven  hundred,  I  think. 

Q.  How  ranch  of  that  is  leased  lines? — A.  Nine-tenths  of  it. 

Q.  Had  you  any  leased  lines  while  you  were  president!— A.  Tes ;  in 
the  coal  region:  but  none  outside  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley. 

Q.  How  much  does  the  mileage  owned  and  leased  now  exceed  that 
when  you  were  president  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  must  be  four  times  as  much. 

Q.  Pour  times? — A.  I  should  think  so.  It  is  hard  to  answer  so  large 
figures,  but  I  should  think  it  would  be  four  times  as  much  at  least. 
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Q.  Was  yoar  company  doing  a  profitable  business  while  yoa  were 
president  of  itf — A.  Yes.  When  I  became  president  the  stock  of  the 
company  was  worth  aboat  $15  in  the  market  It  was  paying  no  divi- 
dend. 

Q.  What  was  the  si2e  of  the  shares  t--A.  Fifty  4oIlars.  That  would 
be  equivalent  to  30  per  cent.,  and  it  was  paying  no  dividends.  After 
one  or  two  years  we  commenced  paying  dividends  in  stock ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  earned  the  money,  but  we  expended  it  in  cars  and  other  things 
we  ne^ed,  and  we  gave  the  share-holders  an  amount  equivalent  to  it 
Before  that  year,  when  the  stock  went  up  to  87  and  88,  and  when  we 
had  earned  the  money,  we  wanted  to  make  a  stock  dividend,  but  the 
stockholders  all  expected  a  cash  dividend,  but  when  the  stock  was 
selling  at  80  they  would  not  take  the  money,  but  they  took  the  stock. 
We  declared  a  stock  dividend.  After  I  left  the  company  the  stock  was 
selling  at  $65.  Then  we  paid  cash  dividends  of  10  per  cent,  for  four 
or  five  years. 

Q.  And  you  had  a  debt  of  $6,000,000  or  $8,000,000  !— A.  I  have  the 
report  of  1870;  the  total  debt  stands  at  $9,500,000. 

Q.  Was  this  stock  with  which  the  dividend  was  paid  a  special  stock, 
not  the  ordinary  stock  ? — A.  It  was  perfectly  indistinguishable  from  the 
old  stock. 

Q.  Why  did  not  the  management  sell  the  stock  in  the  open  market 
and  pay  the  dividend  in  cash,  thereby  saving  a  profit  to  the  company 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  go  to  the  individuals  f — A.  I  believe  there 
were  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  stockholder,  as  I  conceive,  is 
entitled  to  the  profit  as  much  as  anybody  else;  and  another  reason  was 
in  putting  three  or  four  millions  of  stock  on  th^  market  the  profit 
would  disappear.  But  if  you  divide  it  among  15,000  stockholders,  per- 
haps 14,000  would  not  sell  their  stock ;  it  does  not  come  on  the  market. 

Q.  You  were  going  to  explain  something  in  that  report  ? — A.  In  this 
report  of  1871  the  total  bonded  debt  of  the  company  was  9,000,000* 
There  was  no  floating  debt. 

Q.  The  report  for  what  year  would  be  likely  to  show  the  total  bonded 
indebtedness?— A.  The  year  1  left,  1869  or  1870;  this  is  1871.  I  cannot 
tell  you,  but  this  is  substantially  correct.  I  never  had  any  floating 
debt;  only  $300^000  was  all  I  ever  had,  and  that  was  not  my  fault 
Because  the  United  States  could  not  pay  its  debt  I  had  to  borrow 
money  and  pay  for  it 

Mr.  Pabeeb.  For  services  you  performed  for  the  United  States  f 

The  Witness.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Government  gave 
notice  that  it  would  receive  money  on  call,  and  would  pay  6  per  cent 
interest  for  it  You  may  remember  that.  I  had  about  $3,000,000  in 
cash  in  bank,  for  which  I  was  getting  no  interest,  and  I  took  it  to  the 
Government  and  loaned  it  to  them  on  call  on  those  terms.  I  purchased 
a  large  quantity  of  coal  cars  ready  made  that  I  was  not  expecting  to 
have  to  buy  and  which  required  me  to  have  $300,000  in  cash  to  meet, 
and  I  drew  my  balance  down  so  low  that  I  went  to  the  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  custom-house  and  told  him  I  wanted  $300,000  of  the  money 
the  Government  had  of  mine  on  call.  He  said,  ^^  We  can  not  pay  it  to 
you ;  we  have  such  calls  upon  us  every  day  that  we  are  driven  to  death, 
and  we  can  not  pay  the  money;  you  must  let  up."  I  said,  '^I  must  have 
it;  I  have  to  make  thjs  payment,  and  I  must  have  the  money."  He  said, 
*'Oan  not  you  borrow  it,"  and  I  said  I  would  try,  and  I  went  to  the  Farm- 
ers and  Mechanics'  Bank  and  I  asked  the  president  if  he  would  loan 
me  $300,000  for  60  days. 

Q.  You  borrowed  the  money  for  that  emergency  t— A.  I  borrowed 
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the  money,  and  that  was  the  debt  of  $300,000,  and  the  Government 
owed  over  ten  times  as  much,  and  said  "  I  can  not  pay  you ;  you  will 
have  to  borrow  the  money."  I  could  have  got  the  money  by  insisting 
upon  it  if  I  had  desired  to  treat  the  government  like  a  Shylock. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  It  appears  now,  Mr.  Smith,  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  Beading 

Bailroad  Company,  exclusive  of  its  guaranties A.  This  is  exclusive 

of  guaranties  also. 

Q.  Let  us  see  this  [takes  report  and  examines  the  same].    The  total 

bonded  indebtedness  of  the  company  was  some  $7,000,000;  you  say 

that  was  a  class  of  debentures? — A.  I  spoke  from  memory. 

Q.  Well,  about  thaft^  were  you  guarantors? — A.  We  were  guarantors. 

Q.  To  what  amount? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  can  tell  you  that  from 

memory. 

Q.  Gould  you  state  it  approximately? — A.  I  could  not  give  it;  I  guess 
it  at  $5,000,000. 

Q.  If  you  can  not  find  that,  we  will  pass  on.  I  said  it  appears  that 
the  indebtedness  of  the  railroad  company,  exclusive  of  its  guaranties, 
amounted  to  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $160,000,000  or  $170,- 
000,000.— A.  I  believe  that  is  true.     ' 

Q.  How  did  that  enormous  debt  accrue? — ^A.  By  doing  a  losing  busi- 
ness and  borrowing  money  right  and  left. 

Q.  Evidently  there  has  been  some  bad  management  in  some  way? — 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  has  become  of  this  great  amount  of  money 
raised  on  these  bonds  ? — A.  Part  of  it  went  to  pay  dividends,  part  to 
pay  losses  in  the  business,  and  part  to  the  purchase  of  lands. 

Q.  But  you  say  your  company,  while  you  were  president,  was  doing 
a  profitable  business  and  declaring  dividends? — A.  Certainly,  and  earn- 
ing them. 
Q.  And  yon  had  a  comparatively  small  debt  then? — A.  AU  that. 
Q.  Well,  how  does  it  happen  that  immediately  afterwards  the  tide 
turned? — A.  Because  they  changed  the  character  of  the  business. 

Q.  And  allowed  debts  to  accumulate  ? — A.  Certainly.    They  changed 
the  character  of  the  business,  and  by  crooked  means  the  results  of  the 
business. 
Q.  Sort  of  a  wrecking  scheme? — A.  Bather  a  reckless  scheme. 
Q.  Yon  say  you  ceased  to  be  a  stockholder  about  two  weeks  ago  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  special  object  in  ceasing  to  be  a  stockholder 
except  to  get  rid  of  the  stock? — A.  I  was  called  upon  to  pay  $10  a 
share  installment  by  the  reorganization  of  the  company.  Well,  I  did 
not  want  to  pay  $10  a  share,  as  I  thought  it  was  making  a  present  of 
that  much  money,  and  as  the  Stock  Exchange  had  made  a  rule  that  no 
stock  was  salable  unless  the  installments  were  paid  up,  I  paid  up  the 
installments  and  sold  the  stock.  I  would  have  sold  the  stock  without 
that  if  i  could  have  done  so,  but  by  selling  the  stock  I  got  the  install- 
ment back  again. 

Q.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  go  into  your  private  business,  but  what 
wsys  the  market  value  of  such  stock ;  I  mean  what  could  it  be  sold  for  ? — 
A.  I  sold  the  stock,  I  think,  at  32f . 

Q.  After  paying  up  the  $L0?— A.  After  paying  the  $10.  That  was 
22f  tbr  me.    It  was  sold  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  possibly  longer. 

Q.  Mr.  Anderson  desires  to  know  how  this  company  got  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  and  when  ? — A.  It  has  been  twice  in  the  hands  of 
the  receivers. 
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By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time,  approximately ;  it  is  not  importantt-* 
A.  I  think  it  was  188  L  when  it  got  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver  by 
going  to  protest;  it  eoald  not  pay  its  debts  and  it  had  to  go  there  to 
keep  the  property  from  being  sued. 

Q.  About  what  time;  it  is  not  material  f — ^A.  I  think  it  was  1881. 
When  the  company  went  to  protest,  defaulted  its  interest,  it  Went  into 
the  hands  of  the  receivers  to  prevent  its  being  torn  to  pieces  by  indi- 
vidual suits. 

Q.  When  was  that!— A.  It  was  in  1881. 

Q.  About  how  long  was  it  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers  at  that  timet — 
A.  I  think  about  three  years. 

Q.  Has  it  been  there  ever  since? — ^A.  No;  I  think  it  went  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  receivers  in  1884. 

Q.  When  did  it  again  go  into  the  hands  of  the  receivers  1 — A.  From 
the  report  of  1885,  it  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers.  That  is 
the  second  time. 

Q.  It  went  into  the  hands  of  the  receivers  that  year,  1885 1— A.  I 
think  so;  yes. 

Q.  According  to  that  report,  can  you  tell  the  committee  about  the 
amount  of  indebtedness  at  that  time,  why  it  was  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  the  receivers  f — A.  I  can  not.  It  was  not  able  to  pay  its  debts  or  in- 
terests, and  the  first  time  it  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers 
it  was  an  injudicious  act  for  them  to  undertake  to  run  it.  They  could 
not  do  it,  and  it  went  back  into  the  hands  of  the  receivers  again. 

Q.  It  has  recently  come  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers  t — A.  No, 
it  has  not,  as  I  understand. 

Q.  I  think  it  was  turned  over  to  the  reorganization  January  9. — A. 
I  may  be  wrong;  I  thought  the  receivership  still  existed.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  it  would  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers  the 
first  of  January,  and  I  thought  that  had  not  been  done.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact,  ana  I  may  be  wrong. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  the  plan  of  reorganization  was  under  which  it 
has  been  gotten  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers  and  under  which  it 
has  been  operated  since  f — A.  That  is  in  pamphlet  fbrm.  Here  is  one 
of  them  [referring  to  pamphlet  on  the  tablej. 

Q.  Without  going  into  any  details  about  it,  can  you  give  us  an  out- 
line of  that  plan  and  of  its  effect! — A.  The  plan  was  for  the  bondhold- 
ers and  the  stockholders  to  pay  a  certain  percentage  of  installments  in 
order  to  furnish  the  reorganization  committee  with  ready  money  to  pay 
off  the  floating  debt. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  original  debt,  the  debt  for  default  upon  which 
they  went  into  the  hands  of  the  receivers  f — A.  It  still  lies  against  the 
property.  They  asked  the  different  classes  of  bondholders  to  take  a  re- 
duced rate  of  interest,  say  from  7  per  cent  to  4  per  cent.,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Was  that  agreed  to  by  all  the  stockholders  f — A.  It  was  agreed 
to  by  a  majority.    I  do  not  know  that  it  was  agreed  to  by  all. 

Q.  So  they  are  scaled  down  f — A.  They  scaled  down  their  interest 
and  called  for  installments  to  assist  in  meeting  the  interest. 

Q.  You  are  probably  familiar  with  the  value  of  railroad  property  in 
the  market;  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  -value  of  the  Beading  stock  atld 
bonds  since  this  reorganization  ? — A.  I  would  hot  own  one  of  them. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  business  which 
the  company  does  as  a  coal  carrier  and  as  a  general  carrier,  with  its 
obligations  and  with  this  mining  property ;  in  other  words,  as  it  stands 
at  presents  is  it  possiblci  and  do  you  think  it  likely  that  the  company 
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can  afford  to  lose  mnch  without  again  going  into  the  hands  of  the  re- 
ceivers 1 — A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  probably  go  into  the  hands  of  the  receivers! — 
A.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  it  stay  out  of  the  hands  of  the  re- 
ceivers f 

The  Witness.  Not  more  than  a  year  j  but  I  can  not  tell  you  from 
memory. 

Q.  It  went  into  the  hands  of  the  receivers  in  1881  and  again  in  1885  ? — 
A.  That  was  when  it  was  in  the  second  time. 

Q.  It  was  then  in  the  second  time  f — ^A.  I  think  it  was  not  out  more 
than  a  year,  showing  that  the  act  of  going  out  was  an  injudicious  one. 

Q.  Do  you  think  from  the  present  administration  it  will  stay  out  a 
year  again  ? — A.  I  guess  that  is  the  full  extent. 

By  My.  Anderson: 

Q.  There  is  a  question  I  would  like  to  ask  yon  with  respect  to  that 
canal.  If  it  had  been  in  operation  as  an  independent  carrier  woald 
it  have  had  any  effect  in  keeping  down  the  railroad  charges  for  coal 
or  have  regulated  the  railroad  traffic? — ^A.  Well  that  is  a  difficult  qaes- 
tion  to  answer.    I  told  you  there  were  five  other  competitors.  * 

Q.  Please  name  them. — A.  The  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  the 
Lehigh  Navigation  Company,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western, 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Q.  And  those  were  all  competitors  with  the  canal! — A.  Yes,  and  with 
the  railroad  company.  And  if  one  company  went  out  you  see  it  had 
hardly  any  effect  with  the  other  four  competing  companies. 

Q.  Would  it  have  more  effect  on  the  Beading  Railroad  than  other 
roads,  say  to  local  points! — A.  Probably  not,  and  for  this  reason. 
The  principal  part  of  the  local  traffic  is  from  furnaces  and  from  manu- 
factories. A  furnace  stands  either  on  the  canal  or  the  railroad  and 
gets  its  coal  by  either  one  or  the  other.  Very  few  are  in  a  condition  to 
ship  over  one  another.  If  standing  on  the  railroad  it  would  get  coal 
by  the  railroad  and  if  on  the  canal  it  would  not  get  it  by  the  railroad, 
but  if  they  can  get  it  by  either,  then  that  competition  would  effect  the 
local  trade,  but  not  otherwise. 

Q.  Another  point.  We  had  testimony  yesterday  that  at  one  period 
since  you  had  connection  with  the  railroad  that  there  was  a  combina- 
tion, or  there  was  an  agreement,  between  the  several  coal  carriers  by 
which  to  regulate  the  output  of  coal,  and  we  find  it  very  difficult,  in- 
deed, to  obtain  precise  information  upon  that.  Could  you  give  us  in- 
formation upon  it,  or  do  you  know  any  person  from  whom  we  are  likely 
to  obtain  the  evidence  as  to  whether  there  does  exist  either  a  combina- 
tion or  agreement  or  outside  understanding  by  which  these  several 
carriers  either  are  controlling  the  supply  of  coal  by  the  output  of  coal 
or  by  the  prices  of  coal ! — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject  ex- 
cept from  the  newspapers  and  by  general  hearsay  understanding.  I  do 
not  think  there  has  ever  been  a  combination  tx)  effect  the  price.  It  has 
been  to  effect  the  quantity  produced. 

Q.  That  indirectly  would  effect  the  price! — ^A.  Yes,  that  would  effect 
the  price. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  telling  why  you  think  so! — A. 
I  have  seen  many  aiticles  in  the  newspapers  both  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York, 

Q.  Could  you  give  to  us  the  names  of  any  persons  from  whom  we 
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probably  might  get  to  the  facts  in  that  case  t — ^A.  None  others  than  the 
otBcers  of  the  company. 

Q.  They  are  not  likely  to  give  it  to  us  in  any  large  supplies.  They 
may  have  it,  but  they  give  it  out  very  minutely. 

The  Chairman.  They  refer  us  to  some  other  officer,  and  then  when 
we  get  that  man  here  he  refers  us  to  still  another  officer. 

By  Mr.  Chipman: 

^  Q.  Did  the  leasing  of  the  canal  company  incre^use  the  volume  of  bus- 
iness of  the  railroad  company  t — A.  I  think  not.  It  increased  the  vol- 
ume of  the  business  in  the  bank  books. 

Q.  Why,  then,  did  they  lease  the  canal! — A.  I  can  not  give  a  reason 
for  a  foolish  act. 

* 

Q.  You  think  it  was  a  foolish  act? — ^A.  A  very  foolish  act. 

Q.  Did  the  lease  of  it  increase  the  tolls  of  the  canal? — A#  I  think  not 

Q.  And  bring  it  up, to  the  railroad  point?— A.  I  think  not.  There 
^as  no  difference  in  that  respect  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Was  carriage  by  the  canal  company  treated  as  carriage  by  rail 
and  at  the  same  rates;  do  you  know  anything  about  that?  Tou  see 
what  I  mean  ? — ^A.  It  was  treated  as  the  same.  To  get  the  total  tonnage 
they  added  the  tonnage  of  the  canal  to  the  rail,  and  that  is  the  totol 
tonnage  of  the  company. 

Q.  Then  the  tariff  on  the  canal  was  different  from  the  tariff  on  the 
railroad? — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Cheaper? — A.  Your  meaning  of  the  word  toll  and  mine  is  differ- 
ent. 

Q.  What  is  your  meaning? — A.  Well,  charge  on  the  canal,  say. 

Q.  Well,  when  they  leased  that  canal,  when  they  did  that^  did  they 
preserve  the  old  rates  of  the  canal  company  ?— A.  I  believe  they  did. 

Q.  By  what  authority  did  this  railroad  company  lease  the  canal? — 
A.  That  was  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  and  there 
was  no  restriction. 

Q.  You  understand  that  was  put  upon  the  same  ground  because 
that  was  prior  to  the  prohibitive  act  ? — A.  The  prohibition  did  not 
come  until  three  years  after. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  a  blanket  mortgage. — A.  That  is  a  general 
mortgage,  familiarly  called  a  blanket  mortgage. 

Q.  I  know  what  you  mean  by  blanket  mortgage,  that  is  a  term  pretty 
well  known  all  over  the.  country.  Did  this  blanket  mortgage,  which  is 
about  $40,000,000,  cover  the  property  of  the  railroad  company  as  well 
as  the  property  of  the  canal  company? — A.  I  can  not  answer  you  that 
except  from  memory,  but  I  have  a  copy  of  the  mortgages,  and  the 
volume  contains  all  the  mortgages. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  it  not  cover  separately  the  coal  lands? — 
A.  1^0 ;  it  covers  the  railroad  cars  and  engines,  boats,  steam  colliers, 
leased  lines,  and  coal  lands,  and  was,  I  think,  over  everything  they  had. 

Q.  Was  that  mortgage  given  by  the  railroad  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  two  companies  are  distinct  in  organiza- 
tion, or  do  they  possess  the  same  organisation? — A.  By  law  a  distinct 
organization. 

Q.  Did  both  companies  join  in  this  mortgage? — A.  1  think  not. 

Q.  Only  the  railroad  company? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  I  understand  you  that  the  railroad  company  claim  the  right  of 
mining  on  the  simple  ground  that  they  were  not  prohibited  from  mining 
by  their  act  of  incorporation? — A.  On  the  additional  ground  that  the 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  were  authorized  to  mine. 
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Q.  I  said  railroad  company  very  distinctly! — A.  Yes;  but  if  you  in- 
sist upon  knowing,  the  railroad  company  docs  not  insist  upon  its  right 
to  mine. 

Q.  You  are  correct  there.  The  railroad  company,  it  seems,  has  pur- 
chased the  entire  stock,  and  owns  the  entire  stock  of  the  coal  and  iron 
company  ? — ^A.  I  anderstand  that  is  trae. 

Q.  That  is  really  and  absolutely  so? — ^A.  I  do  not  know;  the  law 
wonld  require  the  six  directors  to  be  stockholders,  otherwise  they  can 
not  be  qaalified,  so  there  is  30  shares  of  stock  -,  but  it  is  substantially 
as  yon  have  stated  it. 

Q.  Will  yon  tell  me  who  succeeded  you  as  president  of  the  company  ? — 
A.  Franklin  B.  Oowen. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  remain  president  f — A.  Six  or  eight  years. 

Q.  Did  he  resume  the  presidency  after  his  receivership  terminated? — 
A.  I  can  not  answer  that  from  memory;  I  should  have  to  look  at  the 
reports.    Mr.  Keim  was  president  in  1885. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  wish  yon  would  tell  the  committee  exactly  how  long  the  Bead- 
ing Bailrbad  Company  (if  you  have  the  information)  remained  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  receivers? — ^A.  I  can  not  do  that,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Keim,  the  former  president — or 
rather  who  was  president  at  the  time  the  second  receivership  was  insti- 
tuted ? — ^A.  That  is  a  matter  of  record ;  I  can  not  tell  from  memory. 

Q.  YoQ  stated  a  while  ago,  as  you  remembered,  that  this  company 
did  not  remain  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers  the  first  time  it  went 
into  bankruptcy;  but  a  few  years? — ^A.  AlK)utayear  is  my  recollec- 
tion. 

Q.  Yon  also  expressed  the  belief  from  your  intimate  knowledge  of 
its  present  management  that  it  would  likely  go'  into  bankruptcy  again 
soon? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  in  the  mean  time  who  will  have  been  most  benefited — the 
salaried  officers  ?— A.  That  is  a  question  as  to  whether  anybody  is  bene- 
fited.   I  do  not  know  that  anybody  will  be  benefited. 

Q.  But  all  the  officers  get  big,  fat  salaries  ?~A.  Well,  they  get  that 
anyhow. 

Q.  And  somebody  suffers? — A.  The  bondholders  and  the  stockholders. 

Q.  How  about  the  pnblic? — ^A.  Well,  they  are  the  public. 

Q.  Still  all  the  consumers  of  coal  are  another  portion  of  the  public? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  they  suffer. 

Q.  Not  when  they  pay  $7  or  $9  for  coal  ? — A.  Goal  is  very  seldom  re- 
tailed in  Philadelphia  below  $6 ;  very  seldom. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  a  good  deal  above  that  now  by  retail  ? — A.  I  paid  $6.50 
this  year  for  the  coal  which  I  burn  in  my  house  and  $6.25  last  year,  which 
is  only  a  difference  of  25  cents. 

Q.  Well,  25  cents  levied  on  the  millions  who  consume  coal  is  a  con- 
siderable s^m,  is  it  not? — A.  It  is  a  very  great  amount. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  it  sells  for  to-day  here  ? 

The  Witness.  Six  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  I  think. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  certainly  ? — A.  I  know  that  is  what  I  paid. 
.  The  Chaibman.  When  did  you  buy  coal  last  ? 

The  Witness.  Some  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter.  That  was 
in  December,  perhaps. 

Q.  This  strike  never  occurred  until  last  December? — A.  I  do  not  think 
that  has  aft'ected  tiie  price  much. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  coal  is  selling  in  Philadelphia  today  for  about 
$7  a  ton! — ^A.  I  do  not  know.    I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Have  the  men  who  have  managed  this  company  since 
yon  left  it  grown  rich? 

The  Witness.  They  are  rich,  but  they  have  not  grown  rich  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  How  did  they  get  rich  if  they  did  not  grow  rich  t — A.  They  were 
rich  before  they  were  connected  with  the  company. 

Q.  All  of  them  weret — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  take  from  this  time  down,  have  they  grown  richer! — ^A.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  tell;  I  do  not  know.  They  had  business,  you 
know,  and  probably  grew  richer  from  their  own  business. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ISAAC  A  SWEIOABD. 

Isaac  A.  Sweigard,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pabej:r  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  t — A.  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  employment!— A.  General  superintendent 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Railroad. 

Q.  Where  are  you  located  ! — A.  227  South  Fourth  street. 

Q.  Is  your  business  mainly  located  in  the  city  or  does  it  cover  the 
whole  road! — ^A.  It  covers  the  whole  road. 

Q.  Does  it  include  the  Goal  and  Iron  Company  !— A.  It  does  not 

Q.  Simply  the  transportation  of  the  road  ! — A.  Yes.  sir.     . 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  official  position  ! — ^A.  About  one 
year  and  three  months. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  with  the  Beading  Bailroad  ! — ^A. 
Twenty-four  years.        * 

Q.  State  the  capacities  in  which  you  have  acted  for  it ! — ^A.  Clerk, 
agent,  dispatcher,  general  dispatcher,  division  superintendent,  and  gen- 
eral superintendent. 

Q.  Previous  to  becoming  general  superintendent  what  were  you! — A. 
Division  superintendent. 

Q.  You  are  familiar,  then,  with  the  lines  of  the  road,  its  points  of  busi- 
ness, its  tracking,  and  its  freight  in  its  whole  extent! — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  disturbances 
with  the  employes  of  your  road  last  year! — A.  At  Philadelphia. 

Q.  State  the  first  indications  coming  to  you  of  such  disturbances! — 
A.  About  December,  1886 

Q.  What  were  the  indications! — A.  The  men  were  dissatisfied. 

Q.  Well  what  were  the  indications  that  they  were  dissatisfied  ! — ^A. 
They  were  dissatisfied,  in  the  first  place,  with  their  wages  and  with  their 
officers. 

Q.  What  else! — A.  They  complained  of  long  hours. 

Q.  What  else!— A.  They  complained  of  not  being  received  when  they 
had  a  grievance. 

Q.  What  else!— A.  That  was  about  all. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  this! — A.  Well,  they  came— I  can  not  remem- 
ber all  of  them. 

Q.  At  different  times! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  present  any  of  these  complaints  in  writing! — A.  Not  at 
that  time. 

Q.  State  the  date,  as  near  as  you  can,  when  the  first  of  these  com- 
plaints came  to  you!— A.  The  latter  part  of  November,  I  think. 
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Q,  Do  you  remember  the  occasion! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  the  particular  occasion  ? — A*  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  simply  state  they  came  to  you! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  what  points  were  they  complaining! — A,  Those  that  I 
mentioned. 

Q.  Wages,  officers,  long  hours,  and  not  being  properly  received;  those 
were  the  complaints! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  a  committee  call  upon  you! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  conf mittee  of  whom  ! — ^A.  Knights  of  Labor* 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  of  them! — A.  I  do;  some  of 
them. 

Q.  State  some  of  them ! — A.  John  Kelly,  Joseph  Gahill,  Bennett, 
Sharkey. 

Q.  Did  they  present  any  writing  at  that  time! — ^A,  They  did. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  copy  of  it! — ^A.  I  have  not.    I  can  not  find  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  substance  of  it! — A.  It  covered  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
points,  I  remember  distinctly. 

Q.  What  species  of  complaints,  if  any,  were  covered  additional  to  the 
four  you  have  stated! — A.  There  were  about  four  species,  but  put  in 
dififerent  form. 

Q.  About  how  long  was  this  document! — A.  I  suppose  it  was  18 
inches. 

Q.  Well,  about  how  many  words! — A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  How  many  pages  of  writing! — A.  About  two  pages  of  foolscap,  I 
should  judge. 

Q.  In  writing! — A.  Yes,  in  writing. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  paper! — A.  The  committee  and  I  had 
that  paper  for  two  days  in  my  office. 

Q.  Who  had  it! — A.  The  committee  and  myself  had  it. 

Q.  This  same  committee  !— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  took  two  days  to  go  over 
the  matter.  I  found  they  had  some  grievances,  and,  knowing  the  men 
for  years,  I  thought  it  was  proper  they  should  be  met,  and  I  did  meet 
them,  and  we  adjusted  the  difficulties  there  and  then ;  the  latter  part 
of  December  or  the  first  of  January — I  think  about  the  24th  or  25th  of 
December,  1886.  I  tried  to  find  that  paper  this  morning  and  yesterday, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it. 

Q.  Well,  as  the  result,  was  there  a  full  agreement  upon  the  point  pre- 
sented, and  an  adjustment  that  you  understood  to  be  satisfactory  to 
both  parties  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was. 

Q.  When  was  the  ne#t  disturbance  occurring  between  the  railroad 
employes  and  the  railroad  officers ! — ^A,  We  hs^  no  disturbance  after 
that  agreement;  we  got  along  very  nicely  together  for  three  or  four 
months. 

Q.  Was  there  any  written  agreement  as  the  result  of  this  negotia- 
tion ! — A.  There  was;  they  have  got  a  copy  of  that 

Q.  Has  the  company  a  copy  !— A.  I  think  it  has. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  it! — A.  I  think  so;  I  have  not  it  with  me,  but 
the  committee  has.    It  is  filed  in  Assembly  6285,  Port  Richmond. 

Q.  Will  you  present  that  copy  !— A.  1  will  if  I  can  find  it.  You  can 
get  it  from  them  if  they  have  it.     It  is  signed  by  myself. 

Q.  But  sometimes  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  documents  from  socie- 
ties, but  we  do  not  expect  any  trouble  from  the  railroad  of  course,  and 
if  you  will  produce  it,  you  will  oblige  us.  Now,  if  you  will  go  on  to  the 
r^xt  disturbance  ! — A.  Possibly  three  or  four  months;  1  can  not  fix  the 
'xme. 


r 
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•  Q.  Do  it  aa  near  as  you  can,  and  tell  as  what  occurred  then! — A, 
Well,  at  different  points  the  men  became  dissatisfied.  For  instance, 
we  would  make  a  promotion:  we  might  promote  a  certain  man  to  the 
position  of  dispatcher,  and  the  men'  would  object  to  it ;  or  possibly  we 
would  order  engines  from  one  division  to  another  to  do  some  certain 
work,  and  as  soon  as  the  engine  reached  that  point  the  men  would  stop 
work,  which  was  positively  against  the  agreement  Our  agreement 
was,  that  in  case  any  trouble  might  arise,  a  committee  shonld  see  me, 
and  that  no  man  should  stop  work  until  after  this  committee  had  called 
upon  me;  but  they  failed  to  do  that. 

Q.  Was  that  a  part  of  the  written  agreement  to  which  you  have  re- 
ferred f — A.  That  was  a  part  of  it. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  date  of  that  agreement? — A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  Well,  about  when  t — ^A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  24th  or  25th  of 
December. 

Q.  Was  not  the  agreement  dated  later? — A.  I  do  not  want  to  tell 
you  anything  I  do  not  know.    I  am  trying  to  tell  you  the  truth. 

Q.  The  24th  or  25th  of  December! — ^A.  Yes,  as  near  as  I  can  say:  it 
might  have  been  in  January.  If  it  was  January,  it  was  1887.  If  tuat 
agreement  is  not  the  24th  or  25th  of  December,  1886,  it  is  January, 
1887. 

Q.  iN'ow,  then,  what  more  occurred  at  this  interview,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  uneasiness,  three  or  four  months  after  that  agreement  was 
made  !    You  told  them  it^contained  these  provisions  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  what  more  you  said  and  what  they  said. — A.  I 
do  not  understand  what  you  mean. 

Q.  You  referred  to  the  agreement  when  they  failed  to  do  as  you 
thought  they  should  ! — A.  I  told  you  the  men  refused  to  perform  their 
part  of  the  agreement.  Understand  that  they  were  regularly  going 
on  with  their  work  when  they  were  coming  to  see  me  as  a  committee. 
They  simply  stopped  work  from  time  to  time.  Knowing  the  men,  and 
having  been  one  of  them  for  years,  I  tried  to  show  them — and  two  or 
three  of  them,  Gahill  and  Lee,  I  found  to  be  pretty  level-headed  men  at 
that  time,  and  also  Jack  Kelly — these  three  men,  we  worked  together, 
and  in  that  manner  controlled  what  we  called  the  hot-heads.  About 
September,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  there  were  two  or  three  brakes- 
men, two  of  them,  named  Hummel  and  Oswall,  refused  to  go  on  board 
a  train  at  Pennsylvania  avenue  because  the  coudactor  of  that  train  was 
not  a  Knight  of  Labor.  It  was  reported  to  m^by  the  superintendent, 
and  I  told  him  to  make  a  careful  investigation,  and  not  take  the  men 
oft*  until  he  knew  that  he  was  positively  right.  He  made  the  investi- 
gation— in  fact,  it  called  him  to  Beading — and  the  men  admitted  that 
such  was  the  case.    I  ordered  them  to  be  discharged. 

Q.  What  was  this  man  named  who  reported  this  to  you. — A.  He  was 
the  division  superintendent,  Mr.  Cable,  at  Beading.  I  ordered  the  men 
discharged  some  few  days  afterwards,  and  on  my  way  up  the  line  I  was 
met  by  a  number  of  the  men  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  who  gave  me  notice 
that  unless  1  re-instated  those  men  they  would  tie  up  the  road.  I  told 
them  there  and  then  that  these  men  were  discharged. 

Q,  Have  you  any  objections  to  stating  their  names? — A.  I. can  not. 
I  know  they  were  our  men,  but  they  merely  met  me  at  the  station.  On 
my  return  I  went  to  Bichmondj  I  think  it  was  in  September,  as  near  as 
I  can  say.  While  there  I  was  met  by  John  Lee,  Cahill,  and  Sharkey, 
who  told  me  unless  I  re-instated  those  men  that  there  would  be  trouble* 
that  they  could  not  control  the  men.  I  lold  them  that  these  men  were 
discharged,  and  if  we  were  to  have  trouble  it  would  have  to  come.    That 
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they  had  violated  their  agreement  in  refusing  to  work,  and  that  I  could 
not  go  on  any  further,  and  that  we  would  have  to  have  the  trouble.  They 
begged  of  me  to  reconsider  it.  They  told  me  if  1  would  in  some  man- 
ner change  that  it  would  make  these  three  men  very  strong  among  the 
others,  and  they  could  control  them  better.  I  said  to  them,  '*We  have 
an  agreement,  and  you  men  hav^  violated  it  over  and  over  again,  and 
you  know  it.''  They  acknowledged  it.  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Rich- 
mond wharf,  and  they  got  into  the  car  and  went  with  me'  in  the  lower 
yard,  and  finally  I  agreed  that  if  Lee,  Gahill,  and  Sharkey  would  prom- 
ise me  to  go  to  every  assembly  and  tell  them  plainly  that  hereafter  any 
man  refusing  to  do  work  under  orders  to  do  it  would  be  discharged,  and 
that  no  committee  would  be  appointed  to  have  them  re-instated.  I  said 
to  them,  "If  you  will  do  this,  1  will  re-instate  those  men  after  a  suspen- 
sion of  three  months,"  which  was  agreed  to.  Before  the  three  months 
were  up  1  intended  to  put  the  men  back,  but  we  got  into  this  trouble, 
and  the  men  went  back,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Q.  About  when ! — A.  December,  I  think.  The  first  I  knew  of  them 
they  h-^d  taken  the  places  of  men  who  left  our  employ  at  Oressona. 
After  a  week  or  ten  days,  possibly,  when  their  time  was  up,  they  came 
to  see  me. 

Q.  8o  they  were  still  in  your  employ,  and  when  they  came  back  they 
took  the  places  of  the  men  who  struck  ? — A.  Without  asking  us  to  do 
it.  After  they  had  been  so  employed  a  week  or  ten  days  they  called 
upon  me  at  the  office,  and  they  said  the  division  superintendent  had 
ordered  them  to  Palo  Alto  to  take  the  places  of  men  who  had  left  there, 
and  they  did  not  like  to  do  it.  They  said  it  was  a  bad  place  to  go  to 
and  they  were  afraid.  I  said,  "You  will  have  to  do  as  the  superin- 
tendent tells  you  f  and  they  did  go  up  there,  and  they  are  working 
there  to-day. 

Q.  About  when  was  that;  when  yon  had  this  conversation  with 
them  f — A.  It  was  in  December  or  January,  I  presume. 

Q.  After  September  what  other  disturbances  occurred!— A.  Well, 
we  had  a  disturbance  at  Bridgeport.  There  were  some  eight  or  ten  cars 
of  Lehigh  coal  that  was  consigned  to  some  party  on  the  Chester  Valley 
Eailroad.  I  think  the  party  refused  to  take  that  coal,  and  the  agent  of 
that  coal  had  found  sale  for  it  at  Norristown,  and  the  coal  was  brought 
to  Bridgeport ;  but  the  men  at  Bridgeport  refused  to  move  it  because 
they  said  it  was  scab  coal. 

Q.  Where  was  that  coal  mined  I — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  They  stopped 
the  shifting  engines  at  Bridgeport,  and,  in  fact,  stopped  a  good  many 
of  our  main- line  trains. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Where  is  Bridgeport  f 

The  Witness.  It  is  about  18  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  between 
here  and  Reading.  I  sent  them  word,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  they 
would  have  to  deliver  that  coal,  and  I  think  the  next  day  that  coal  was 
delivered. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  That  ended  the  trouble  as  to  that  matter.  Was  there  trouble  oc- 
curring after  that! — A.  Then  we  had  occasion  to  send  an  extra  shifting 
engine  to  Bridgeport.  We  sent  an  engine  and  crew  from  Reading  to 
Bridgeport,  and  the  men  refused  to  work  because  they  calculated  that 
that  was  a  part  of  their  work  and  the  men  should  be  promoted  from  the 
engines  at  Bridgeport  to  do  that  work.  I  finally  compromised,  and  we 
kepf  the  road  moving. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  in  a  few  words  how  you  adjusted  it  f — A,  By  using 
these  few  men  I  was  telling  you  about. 
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Q.  What  was  the  next  distarbance  that  appeared  ? — A.  We  had  some 
Lehigh  coal  iu  Philadelphia;  coal  oii  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  Kich- 
mond  and  Burke  streets.  That  coal  the  men  refused  to  move  because 
it  was  scab  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  that  was  mined  t — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Very  well ;  proceed,  please. — A.*  It  is  called  "  scab,"  I  think,  and 
treated  as  it  was  because  it  was  so  considered.  The  cars  were  there, 
marked  with  chalk  by  some  one. 

Q.  They  were  marked  in  chalk  with  just  the  word  "scab  f  " — A.  Just 
the  word  "scab.'' 

Q.  Tell  us  about  it. — A.  We  had  that  coal  delivered  in  the.  same  way. 

Q.  Tell  us  a  little  more  explicitly  about  how  you  managed  to  have  it 
delivered. — A.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  men,  John  Lee  and  Oahill 

Q.  Sharkey ! — A.  I  do  not  know  about  Sharkey  in  that  particular 
case,  but  I  remember  Lee  and  Cahill. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  them  t — A.  I  explained  to  them  that  we 
were  as  a  common  carrier  in  duty  bound  to  deliver  this  coal,  and  I  said 
to  them  that  if  that  coal  was  not  delivered  by  to-morrow  morning  at  a 
certain  hour  we  will  discharge  every  man  that  refuses. 

Q,  Did  they  make  a  reply  f — ^A.  They  did,  and  the  committee  reported 
it. 

Q.  Give  us  the  substance  of  their  reply.— A.  They  replied  it  was 
wrong,  and  they  knew  they  ought  to  deliver  it,  but  they  could  not  con- 
trol the  men. 

Q.  They  knew  it  was  wrong  and  knew  they  ought  to  deliver  it,  but 
could  not  control  the  men.  What  more  ? — A.  The  next  morning  at  11 
o'clock  they  reported  the  coal  was  about  to  be  delivered,  and  I  found 
such  was  the  case,  and  the  coal  was  delivered. 

Q.  That  ended  that  disturbance  f — A.  That  ended  that 

Q.  Give  us  the  next  please,  or  the  next  you  can  recollect, — A.  There 
was  a  great  many  and  I  have  forgotten  them. 

Q.  I  will  like  to  have  you  specify  as  many  of  these  as  you  can  recol- 
lect, and  what  information  you  have  as  to  the  origin  of  the  disturb- 
ances.— A.  I  think  the  next  one  we  had  was  at  Kichmond. 

Q.  Describe  that  one  there. — A.  We  have  had  so  many  of  them. 
About  the  20th  or  21st 

Q.  Of  December! — A.  December.  We  had  a  number  of  merchandise 
cars  that  we  desired  to  deliver  into  Taylor  &  Go.'s  yard  at  Kichmond. 

Q.  Where  were  the  cars  at  that  time  I — A.  At  Richmond. 

Q.  How  far  from  Taylor  &  Go.'s  yards  !-^ A.  I  should  judge  possibly 
a  square  or  two. 

Q.  How  many  cars  were  there  f — A.  There  were  in  all  some  sixty  or 
eighty  cars. 

Q.  Of  this  consignment  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  State  the  general  character  of  the  merchandise  or  loading. — A. 
Cotton  and  flour.    I  think  the  cars  contained  cotton  and  flour. 

Q.  You  mean  to  state  that  Taylor  &  Co.  hold  a  general  position  as 
dealers  or  tradesmen.  Are  they  doing  a  consignment  business  t — ^A. 
They  have  a  grain  elevator  at  Port  Richmond. 

Q.  They  do  a  large  grain  business  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  do  a  large  grain  business  over  the  Reading  Railroad  t — 
A.  They  do. 

Q.  And  they  have  done  so  for  how  long,  to  your  knowledge  f — A^.  To 
my  knowledge  for  a  few  years. 

Q.  And  they  were  valuable  customers  of  the  road  ? — A.  They  were. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will  go  on  and  state  what  occurred  when  the  men  de- 
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clined  to  deliver  the  cars  there  f — A.  The  meu  refused  to  deliver  any 
cars  to  this  house  because  the  men  employed  on  the  platform  did  not 
belong  to  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  On  a  platform  where;  in  the  yard  f — ^A.  In  Taylor  &  Co.'s  yard. 

Q.  Whose  men  were  these  f — A.  Taylor's  men. 

Q.  Who  were  those  men  who  gave  this  refusal  to  you ;  do  you  remem- 
ber their  names  or  not! — A.  Our  dispatcher. 

Q.  Give  us  his  name,  please. — A.  J.  S.  Flicker. 

Q.  Who  else  f — ^A.  He  gave  it  ix)  the  superintendent  and  the  superin- 
tendent gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  They  gave  you  this  excuse  for  not  moving  the  cars  as  directed  ! — 
A.  They  did. 

Q.  When  you  received  this  information,  what  did  you  reply  or  what 
did  you  do  f — A.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  order  which  I  issued. 

Q.  Bead  it,  please. 

ExmBiT  31. 

GsNBRAi.  Office,  December  22, 1867. 
R.  B.  Cable,  Beading^  Pa.  : 

I  am  informed  that  several  oar-loads  of  floar,  consigned  to  the  Philadelphia  Grain 
Elevator  Company,  are  in  oar  Port  Richmond  yard,  and  that  some  of  our  men  have 
refused  to  move  them.'  Give  orders  that  the  cars  be  moved,  and,  if  the  men  refuse, 
discharge  them  immediately  from  the  service  of  the  company. 

Acknowledge. 

I.  A.  SWEIGARD. 

Q.  Will  you  let  us  have  that  copy;  you  have  the  original,  I  sup- 
pose?— ^A.  Certainly,  sir. 

Q.  What  occurred  next;  did  yoa  get  an  answer  to  that;  what  was  the 
next  action  in  the  premises? — A.  That  order  was  given  over  the  Bead- 
ing to  the  dispatcher  at  Bichmond.  The  order  was  issued,  I  think, 
al^ut  half-past  1  o'clock  that  same  day.  That  was  issued  from  my 
office  by  the  Beading.  After  issuing  that  order  I  of  course  expected 
trouble,  and  I  went  to  Bichmond. 

Q.  Arriving  there  when  ? — A.  As  near  as  I  can  say,  I  got  there  about 
half-past  3. 

Q.  Now,  proceed,  if  you  please,  with  the  details. — A.  I  went  to  Bich- 
mond, to  the  dispatcher's  office,  merely  to  see  whether  my  instructions 
would  be  carried  out. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  occurred  there. — ^A.  When  I  got  to  Bichmond  I  found 
an  order  had  been  received  there,  almost  a  copy  of  that,  from  my  super- 
intendent. The  dispatcher  had  acted.  There  were  five  crews  employed 
in  the  movement  of  freight  about  Bichmond. 

Q.  You  may  tell  us  the  construction  of  those  crews. — A.  The  dis- 
patchers were  two;  the  dispatcher,  Mr.  Flicker,  and  his  assistant,  who 
is  Mr.  Hede. 

Q.  And  Qach  crew  consists  of  what  t — ^A.  An  engineer,  fireman,  con- 
ductor, and  three  brakesmen,  I  think.  I  am  not  positive  as  to  the 
number. 

Q.  Making  five  or  six  men  to  a  crew  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
'  Q.  Now,  if  you  will,  proceed  with  the  narrative. — A.  When  I  reached 
Bichmond  Mr.  Flicker  told  me  he  had  issued  the  order  and  had  already 
discharged  two  or  three  crews,  they  having  refused  positively  to  move 
the  cars.  Before  I  got  to  the  dispatcher's  office,  that  is,  Mr.  Hede's 
office,  one  of  my  men  told  me  five  crews  had  refused.  It  appears  that 
when  the  order  was  telephoned  from  Mr.  Flicker's  office  te  Mr.  Hede's 
office,  Mr.  Hede,  being  his  assistant  dispatcher,  telephoned  back,  ^'  1 
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answer  for  tlie  five  crews.  We  will  not  deliver  these  cars.''  Therenpon 
the  five  crews  were  discharged. 

Q.  Did  they  include  all  the  organized  crews  you  had  at  Port  Bich- 
mond  ! — A.  No,  sir;  Jthey  did  not 

Q.  I  mean  for  local  work. — ^A.  Freight  work? 

Q*  Whom  yon  had  there  for  freight  work. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  were  there  for  freight  work! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Men  you  had  organized  for  that  work  t — A.  We  did. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  no  other  freight  hands  you  could  have  used 
with  that  work  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  there  were  not  other  crews  which  you  could  lave  used  con- 
sistent with  railroad  management  for  that  work  f — A.  There  were  other 
ere  WIS  there  I  could  have  taken. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will,  proceed  and  tell  us  what  occurred. — A.  The 
reason  I  did  not  take  them  was,  after  they  found  I  was  in  the  yard  the 
whistles  commenced  to  blow  and  I  knew  very  well  what  that  meant. 

Q.  Whistles  began  to  blow  in  all  directions? — ^A.  I  knew  that  was 
the  signal  that  something  was  wrong. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  was  the  signal  for  a  strike f — ^A.  I  did;  and  I 
immediately  left  for  home.  I  thought  it  would  be  better  for  me  not  to 
make  an  attempt  to  deliver  any  freight  cars  that  day. 

Q.  Did  that  end  the  disturbance  on  that  day  in  relation  to  those 
crews? — A.  It  did.  On  my  return  to  the  office  a  committee  was  there 
waiting  for  mo. 

Q.  Who  constituted  that  committee? — A.  Sharkey  and  Hede.  I 
think  there  were  three  gentlemen,  but  who  the  other  one  was  I  can  not 
remember. 

Q.  Now,  what  hour  was  that  on  the  22d  ? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  I  readied 
my  office  about  5  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  can  say. 

Q.  Now  proceed. — A.  This  committee  called  upon  me  and  tbey  wanted 
me  to  meet  them.  I  positively  refused.  I  said  these  five  crews  were 
discharged  and  there  was  nothing  to  talk  about;  if  there  was  anything 
else  besides  that  I  would  talk  about  it.  They  said  they  had  not  any- 
thing more  to  say,  and  left  the  office. 

Q.  What  next  occurred  ?  Did  anything  more  occur  in  relation  to  flie 
strike  or  the  relations  existing  between  you  and  the  employ^  on  this 
day  ? — A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Now  go  on,  if  you  please. — A.  The  next  day 

Q.  December  23? — A.  The  23d,  I  think  it  was  Friday.  By  directions 
of  our  vice-president  and  general  manager,  Mr.  McLeod,  I  commenced 
looking  around  for  crews  to  deliver  those  cars.  I  at  once  went  to  my 
old  division  where  I  supposed  the  men  were  loyal  to  me. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  the  division  of  which  you  were  formerly  division 
superintendent? — A.  I  do;  and  there  I  selected  a  sufficient  number  or 
men  to  man  an  engine  and  deliver  the  cars,  which  was  done  that  after- 
noon about  4  o'clock. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  at  that  time? — A.  They  took  the  engine  out  of 
the  house  and  went  down  to  the  yard  and  coupled  up  the  cars  and  put 
them  in  the  house. 

Q.  What  do  you  estimate  the  number  of  cars? — A.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  cars  there  were,  it  may  have  been  eighty-one  or  eighty-two. 
or  it  may  have  been  less.    I  know  we  delivered  the  cars,  all  of  them. 

Q.  In  Taylor's  yard?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  firm  name  of  that  firm ;  is  it  Taylor  &  Co.  ?— 
A.  Taylor  &  Co.,  I  think. 
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Q.  The  cars  were  delivered  on  that  day,  but  was  there  any  interfer- 
ence with  your  ao  doing? — A.  N'o,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  accomplished  about  what  hoar  ? — A.  About  4  o'clock, 
as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  23d  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  proceed. — A.  I  wish  you  would  just  ask  me  what  you  would 
like  to  have. 

Q«  What  happened  next  in  relation  to  the  men  who  weie  contend- 
ing f — A.  Of  course,  the  next  day  most  of  our  men  employed  at  Eich- 
mond  left  us. 

Q.  That  was  the  24th  ?— A.  The  23d. 

Q.  Upon  this  day,  then,  most  of  the  men  employed  there  went  out! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Gomprising  about  how  many  men  f — ^A.  On  that  day  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000  or  more? — A.  No,  I  suppose 
possibly  300,  400,  or  600. 

Q.  Did  they  go  out  quietly? — A.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  were  in  such 
position  they  had  to. 

Q.  What  was  that  position  ? — A.  We  had  our  men  protected. 

Q.  How? — A.  By  policemen. 

Q.  What  number  ? — A.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  that  we  could  call  on. 

Q.  Were  they  regular  city  police? — A.  They  were. 

Q.  Paid  by  whom  ? — A.  I  suppose  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Were  they  armed? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  They  had  no  visible  arms? — A.  I  did  not  see  them. 

Q.  When  did  these  police  first  appear  there  ? — A.  On  the  morning  of 
the  23d. 

Q.  At  what  hour  did  you  notice  them  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  them. 

Q.  Well,  as  near  as  you  knoV,  then  ? — A.  I  arranged  for  them  about 
10  o'clock.  I  expected  to  have  trouble,  but  I  said  to  the  men  that  I 
sent  to  Richmond,  "  You  have  nothing  to  fear,  the  company  will  pro- 
tect you,"  and  I  explained  to  the  men  just  what  the  protection  was. 

Q.  And  that  protection  was  there? — A.  It  was  there.  There  were 
not  350  on  the  ground. 

Q.  How  many  engineers  left  there  at  Eichmond;  how  many  engines 
were  abandoned? — A.  I  suppose  possibly  20  or  30. 

Q.  Twenty  or  thirty  engineers  went  out  with  the  others? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  they  leave  their  engines? — A.  In  good  condition. 

Q.  All  ready  to  house,  or  housed  ?— A.  They  housed  them. 

Q.  How  many  engines  were  injured;  was  there  any  killing  of  en- 
gines?— A.  Nothing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  And  nothing  was  interfered  with  or  taken  away  by  any  of  the 
men  ? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q,  Was  any  violence  done  to  property  or  persons  by  this  going  out  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Does  anything  else  occur  to  yon  as  happening  on  that  day  and  in 
this  relation  ?  When  did  more  men  go  out  at  that  point,  or  when  and 
what  was  the  next  development  of  the  strike? — ^A.  That  day  they  com- 
menced going  out  all  over  the  line. 

Q.  You  had  notice  from  different  points  that  they  were  leaving  along 
the  line  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  did  the  going  out  cease;  how  long  did  the  going  out  con- 
tinue ? — A.  You  speak  of  train  men,  or  all? 

Q.  In  this  strike  2,600  went  out  in  aU,  did  they  not  ? — A.  They  did, 
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bat  they  went  oat  about  50  or  100  ut  a  time,  instead  of  all  going  oat  at 
one  time ;  they  did  it  very  nicely.    They  went  out,  say  50  at  a  time. 

Q.  They  went  oat  qaietly  and  simply  withdrew  from  their  work,  and 
the  places  were  filled  f — A.  Tes,  sir.  The  last,  I  think,  withdrew  from 
the  freight  platform  there  abont  December  31,  if  I  remember  arightly, 
along  there.  There  were  still  300  kept  on  at  Willow  and  Koble  streets, 
bat  these  men  finally  came  to  the  eonclasion  that  they  oaght  to  go  out, 
and  they  finally  did.  They  withdrew  from  their  places  also  and  thidit 
places  were  filled. 

Q.  Without  any  difiBcalty? — ^A.  Without  any  trouble. 

Q.  If  there  is  anything  more  in  regard  to  the  going  out  that  will 
give  us  any  information,  we  will  be  obliged  to  you  if  yoa  will  state  it. — 
A.  This  is  about  all. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  went  out  in  all ;  2,600  is  what  we  have  been 
told,  and  we  will  be  obliged  if  you  c^n  give  us  more  definite  informa- 
tion.— A.  Twenty-six  hundred  and  forty-five  men. 

Q.  And  they  were  all  out  at  what  date? — ^A.  I  can  not  fix  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  men  complained  of  by  the  strikers,  who  were  em- 
ployed by  Taylor  &  Oo.t— A.  I  did.  Do  you  mean  the  men  employed 
on  the  platform  ? 

Q.  Tes,  sir. — A.  I  saw  them  the  day  I  was  in  Bichmond. 

Q.  What  style  of  workmen  were  they  f  — A.  The  same  style  that  we 
employ  at  work. 

Q.  Just  common  laborers,  or  were  they  skilled  men  of  any  kind? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that.    They  looked  to  me  like  other  workingmen. 

Q.  They  seemed  to  be  simply  day  laborers  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  or  your  raUread  company  any  control  over  those  ment — 
A.  We  had  not. 

Q.  You  neither  hired  them  nor  paid  themt — ^A.  We  neither  hired 
nor  paid  them. 

Q.  You  had  no  right,  then,  to  say  who  should  be  employed  there,  or 
to  employ  any  man  other  than  those  ?— A.  We  had  no  such  right. 

Q.  They  were  entirely  independent  of  the  management  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  railroad  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  company  at  any  time  about  Port  Bichmond  employ  Ital- 
ians?— ^A.  We  may  have  done  so;  we  employed  a  good  many  men  on 
the  wharf  after  our  men  left  us. 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  employment  of  Italians  in  bodies. — A.  We  may  have 
after  our  men  left  us. 

Q.  About  what  time,  what  date? — ^A.  I  think  we  commenced  on  the 
27th  of  December,  or  the  28th,  along  there ;  we  employed  men  for  a 
week,  oS  and  on. 

Q.  How  many  gangs  of  Italians  did  you  employ  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
that,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  gangs  with  some  40  or  50  in  a  gang  being  em- 
ployed who  were  under  one  management  or  one  supervision  ? — ^A.  I  do 
not.    You  are  speaking  of  Port  Bichmond  ? 

Q.  Or  that  immediate  vicinity  ? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Q.  Have  you  a  knowledge  of  that  being  done  anywhere  in  the  city? — 
A.  We  had  some  30  or  40  Italians  employed  at  the  stone  quarry. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  know  of  the  employment  of  the  Italians?— A.  That 
is  all  I  know. 

Q.  Very  well,  I  do  not  care  to  inquire  any  further  in  regard  to  that. 
You  issued  an  order  requiring  the  men  to  come  back  by  the  27th  or  be 
disbarred  from  going  into  the  railroad  service  after  that  date  ? — A.  I 
have  a  copy  here. 
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Q.  I  think  we  have  a  copy  of  it. 

It  is  as  follows: 

Exhibit  32. 

NOTICE. 

Receivers  of  Philadelphia,  and  Reading  Railroad  Company. 

Work  will  be  resumed  on  Taeeday  momingy  December  27,  at  the  Port  Richmond 
yard.  Employes  will  report  for  dutv  at  that  time.  The  places  of  such  as  do  not 
report  will  be  filled  by  other  men.  The  men  dinohar^^  for  disobedience  of  orders  in 
refnsing  to  move  the  trains  to  the  place  of  their  destination  will  not  be  permitted  to 
again  enter  the  service  of  the  company  in  any  capacity. 

A.  A.  McLeod, 
General  Manager, 
Philadelphia,  Deceniber  24,  1887. 

Q.  What  farther  orders  have  you  relating  to  these  proceedings,  orders 
or  communications  t — ^A.  I  have  nothing. 

Q.  Gould  you  give  us  anything  further!— A.  Not  now. 

Q.  After  the  27th  did  any  men  come  back  at  Bichmond  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know  whether  these  men,  coal-handlers,  came  back.  Some,  I  think, 
came  back. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  as  to  filling  their  places! — ^A.  We  filled  their 
places. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  serious  difficulty  in  doing  sot — ^A.  We  had  no 
difficulty;  we  could  get  all  the  men  we  wanted. 

Q,  With  haw  much  delay,  or  how  little! — A.  Two  or  three  hours.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  coal- handlers;  I  am  speaking  of  the  Port  Bich- 
mond handlers. 

Q.  You  could  fill  the  want  there  in  three  or  four  hours! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  it  require  to  fill  those  places;  of  the  coal-handlers! 
— ^A.  Not  very  many. 

Q.  About  how  many  ! — ^A.  Five  hundred  men,  I  suppose,  will  do  the 
work. 

Q.  What  effect  did  this  strike  have  upon  the  delivery  of  coal  and 
other  freight  at  that  point! — A.  It  detained  the  coal  but  not  any  freight, 
because  we  moved  the  freight. 

Q.  What  effect  did  it  have  as  to  detaining  freight  elsewhere  on  the 
line  ! — A.  Very  little;  three,  four,  or  five  hours,  if  a  day. 

Q.  Was  perishable  freight  or  other  freight  side-tracked  at  points  on 
the  line! — A.  It  was  not:  nothing  was  side-tracked. 

Q.  And  no  other  freight !— A.  No  other  freight. 

Q-  What  was  the  extent  of  side-tracking  of  coal ! — ^A.  I  suppose  we 
had  at  one  time  from  five  to  eight  thousand  loaded  coal-cars  side- 
tracked. 

Q.  At  different  points! — ^A.  At  different  points;  that  includes  the 
coal  region. 

Q.  How  long  did  most  of  this  remain  side-tracked! — ^A.  I  suppose  we 
moved  all  of  that  coal  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Q.  About  when  did  that  side-tracking  occur  ! — ^A.  It  occurred  from 
the  commencement  of  the  strike,  when  the  trouble  commenced.  We 
commenced  side-tracking  coal  on  the  25th  or  the  26th.  Before  the  26th 
it  was  hauled.  We  would  not  run  any  coal  trains,  and  an  order  was  so 
issued,  and  probably  these  came  in  after  that;  that  only  perishable 
freights  and  passenger  trains  should  be  run,  and  our  real  trouble  so  far 
as  coal  commenced  about  the  2dth. 

Q.  Which  was  then  side- tracked  ! — A.  Yes ;  sir. 

Q.  Aside  from  this  interference  with  the  movement  of  coal,  what 
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'other  interferenoe  was  there  id  the  movement  of  freight  upon  your  road 
during  these  disturbances? — A.  I  do^not  know  of  any. 

Q.  How  long  was  this  coal  held  upon  the  side-track  f — A.  We  com- 
menced to  move  this  coal  on  the  28th,  and  I  suppose  it  was  eight  or  ten 
days  before  all  of  it  was  delivered. 

Q.  Was  there  any  interference  with  yonr  delivering  it  as  fast  as  you 
procured  crews  to  handle  it? — A.  There  was  not. 

Q.  You  allowed  it  to  wait  the  convenience  of  other  business,  I  sup- 
pose?— A.  We  did  not  We  treat  coal-oars  the  same  as  other  cars. 
After  the  crews  left  we  put  in  new. 

Q.  You  handled  it  as  soon  as  you  got  the  crews  to  handle  it? — A.  We 
did. 

Q.  Now,  were  there  any  subsequent  occurrences  relating  to  the  strike 
that  you  can  give  us?  Did  you  have  any  further  trouble  with  the 
strike? — A.  We  did  not. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  trouble  since  on  the  railroad  in  connection  with 
the  strike? — ^A.  We  have  not;  in  fact  we  have  forgotten  that  there  was 
a  strike. 

Q.  You  remember  it  now  ? — A.  As  my  attention  is  called  to  it,  I  do. 

Q.  What  action  was  taken,  do  you  understand^  in  connection  with  this 
strike  by  the  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  they  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  any  societies  or  organizations  of  labor  were 
claimed  to  be  represented  by  the  men  who  negotiated  with  you? — ^A. 
The  Knights  of  Labor  were  represented. 

Q.  Was  it  yonr  in  formation  or  understanding  that  the  Knights  of  Labor 
directed  the  non  delivery  of  Taylor  &  Oo.'s  consignment? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  master  workman  of  6285  gave  the  order  not  to  deliver  it — Mr.  Hede. 

Q.  Was  the  reason  for  the  order  stated  ? — A.  It  was  not 

Q.  CTpon  what  ground  was  the  order  based,  as  you  understand  it? — 
A.  Because  the  men  employed  in  the  house,  as  I  told  you  before,  were 
not  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Now  Mr.  Anderson  wishes  to  know  what  means  of  knowledge  you 
have,  or  source  of  knowledge,  that  this  oflScer  issued  the  order? — A.  I 
would  rather  not  answer  that  question.  I  have  the  facts  and  I  tell  you 
it  is  so.    It  was  not  published. 

Q.  The  information  came  to  you  so  that  you  rely  upon  it  ? — A.  I  know 
it  is  so,  and  if  Mr.  Hede  is  here  he  will  not  deny  it 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  the  price  at  which  coal  has  been  selling  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  past  month? — A.  Some  of  my  friends  have  paid 
$7.50  a  ton  for  coal. 

Q.  Has  it  not  gone  up  in  some  parts  of  the  city  to  $7.75  a  ton  ? — A. 
Not  to  my  knowlcJdge.  They  may  have  sold  it  at  $8  possibly,  by  buckets 
possibly  $8.50.  I  know  that  some  of  my  friends  have  purchased  coal 
at  $7.50  a  ton,  and  I  believe  it  is  selling  now  at  $6.50  to  $6.75  a  ton. 

Q.  Is  it  now  being  sold  at  $7? — A.  According  to  this  papery  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  paper  it  is  put  at  $7,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Chipman.  What  paper  is  that? 

The  Witness.  The  Record,  I  think. 

Mr.  Parker.  The  Ledger,  is  it  not? 

The  Witness.  Yes.    I  was  mistaken:  it  is  the  Ledger. 

Q.  The  witnesses  have  stated  to  us  that  it  was  agreed  with  the  rail- 
road company  that  tio  man  should  be  discharged  without  being  heard 
and  his  case  fairly  considered,  and  that  the  railroad  while  under  that 
agreement  discharged  these  men,  and  that  they  considered  this  discharge 
of  these  first  men  who  were  discharged  a  violation  of  that  agreement, 
and  that  that  in  fact  occasioned  a  lod^out,  and  that  this  movement  was 
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not  a  strike  bat  a  lockout  for  that  reason.  Will  you  explain  your  view 
of  that? — A.  As  I  stated  before,  when  we  discharged  these  men  three 
men  of  the  executive  committee,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Cahill,  and  Mr.  Sharkey, 
promised  me  to  go  to  every  assembly  and  state  to  those  men  that  here- 
after any  man  refusing  t^  do  work  when  ordered  to  do  it  would  be  dis- 
charged, and  no  committee  appointed  would  be  considered.  I  consid- 
ered that  that  relieved  me  of  anything  I  had  done  before.  Lee,  Cahill, 
and  Sharkey,  thoso  three  men,  understood  it  in  that  way.  They  under- 
stood it  that  day  at  Bichmona.  They  had  broken  their  agreement  twQ 
or  three  times  with  me,  and  I  said  to  them,  ^'  We  have  both  violated  our 
agreement;  now,  then,  we  will  start  fresh.  You  go  and  tell  those  men 
what  I  will  do  from  this  day  if  the  men  refuse  to  work.  If  there  are  any 
grievances  you  men  know  where  you  can  always  see  me."  I  was  with 
these  men  for  many  years,  and  felt  an  interest  in  them.  I  did  not  want 
to  get  them  into  any  trouble.  I  tried  to  keep  them  straight.  I  want  to 
say  that  about  half  of  my  time  in  1886  and  1887  was  taken  up  with  talking 
to  committees.  I  wish  to  say  that  there  are  many  good  men  I  know  in 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  but  there  is  also  a  lot  of  hot-heads  they  could  not 
control.  They  admitted  to  me  it  was  so.  There  are  many  good  men 
among  them. 

Q.  You  understand  that  prior  to  this  discharge  that  no  men  should 
be  discharged  without  a  hearing? — A.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that; 
that  was  our  agreement. 

Q.  Now,  was  that  provision  incorporated  in  the  written  agreement^to 
which  you  have  referred,  made  in  November,  1886! — A.  It  was  made 
in  November  or  December  or  January,  probably  the  12th  or  13th,  I 
think,  if  1  remember  it  rightly.  There  are  some  fifteen  or  eighteen 
different  points  in  that  agreement,  and  this  was  the  thirteeiith,  if  I 
remember  that  agreement. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will  proceed  in  that? — A.  I  think  some  of  our  friends 
of  6285  will  be  able  to  give  it.  I  see  Mr.  Bennett  present,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  he  can  give  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Bennett,  have  you  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Bennett.  It  is  at  Port  Bichmond. 

Q.  Can  you  get  that  ? 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  can  get  the  original  of  it. 

Q.  (To  witness).  You  understand  we  do  not  excuse  you? — A.  If  you 
gentlemen  want  to  know  what  took  place  at  one  of  the  interviews,  that 
is  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  called  on  me  at  Ninth  and  Greene. 

Q.  You  mean  the  time  that  there  was  some  sharp  talk  which  caused 
you  to  call  them  some  names  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  day  was  that  ? — A.  On  the  20th  of  December.  I  have  heard 
a  good  deal  of  talk  in  the  newspapers  about  it,  but  I  said  nothing. 

Q.  Tell  us  where  you  were? — A.  Here  is  a  copy  of  a  telegram  I  re- 
ceived about  4  o'clock  on  December  26th. 

Q.  Bead  it,  please. 

Exhibit  33. 

General  Office,  December  26,  L887. 
I.  A.  Swrioard: 

Win  yoa  meet  a  committee  before  the  general  order  is  issaed  ? 

John  Lee. 

Q.  What  was  done  in  reply  to  that? — A.  I  made  no  reply. 

Q.  What  next  occurred? — A.  As  I  said,  I  received  that  about  4 
o'clock.    About  5  o'clock  I  was  asked  for  an  answer. 

Q.  By  telegraph? — A.  The  operator  at  Richmond  called  up  the 
.operator  at  my  office  and  wanted  to  know  if  Mr.  Sweigard  was  in  his 
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oflBce ;  my  operator  said, "  What  do  you  wantt ''  He  replied, "  I  want  an 
answer  to  the  message  sent  to  him.  Mr.  Lee  wants  an  answer;  what 
shall  I  say  to  himf  "  He  said,  <<  Say  to  Mr.  Lee  that  when  Mr.  Sweigard 
gets  back  he  will  answer  it,"  which  I  heard  go  over  the  wire.  After 
dinner,  as  is  my  usnal  custom,  I  went  to  Ninth  and  Greene. 

Q.  What  point! — A.  To  the  superintendent's  office  at  Ninth  and 
Greene. 

Q.  You  arrived  there  at  about  what  time  f — A.  I  suppose  about  8 
o'clock. 

Q.  In  the  evening! — A.  Yes,  sir* 

Q.  Proceed. — A.  While  in  his  office  these  very  gentlemen  that  had 
been  appointed  on  this  committee  filed  in. 

Q.  Who  were  theyf — A.  John  Lee,  Sharkey,  Kelly,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Harman.  I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  the  others,  but  there  were 
some  seven  or  eight  of  them. . 

Mr.  Stone.  Where  was  this! 

The  Witness.  At  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Greene. 

Mr.  Parker.  Proceed  now. 

A.  Among  other  things  Mr.  Lee  said,  ^<  We  came  here  to  know  and 
see  whether  this  matter  can  not  be  arranged.''  I  told  him  there  was 
nothing  to  arrange.  I  told  them  the  men  were  discharged  for  disobed- 
ience of  orders,  and  that  they  would  remain  discharged,  never  again  to 
be  employed  by  the  company.  He  said,  ''Did  you  get  a  telegram  from 
me!"  I  said,  "  Ye«,  I  did."  He  said,  "I  got  no  answer,  and  I  demand 
an  answer."  I  took  it  out  of  my  pocket  and  read  it.  That  is  a  copy  of 
it.  He  said^ ''  Well,  what  answer  to  this }  I  demand  it."  I  know  I  used 
wrong  language,  I  admit 

Q.  What  was  it ! — A.  I  said,  "  Issue  your  order  and  be  damned." 

Q.  What  next!-— A.  Of  course  I  can  not  tell  you  everything. 

Q.  Well,  as  near  a«  you  can  ! — A.  I  remember  Mr.  Lee  masking  me  at 
the  close,  ''Will  you  meet  a  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor!"  I 
said,  "Never." 

Q.  Proceed. — A.  I  stated  to  him  very  plainly  that  the  men  that  were 
discharged  would  remain  discharged,  never  again  to  be  employed  as  long 
as  I  was  with  the  company,  or  in  other  words,  using  my  own  words 

Q.  Use  your  own  words. — A.  "It  would  be  a  damned  cold  day  when 
any  of  them  come  back."  John  Lee  left  the  office  when  I  said  to  him 
that  I  would  never  again  see  a  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor;  he 
says,  "That  settles  it;  let  her  go."  I  meant  by  that  that  now  we  would 
see  the  worst,  and  after  what  I  said  I  certainly  would  not  have  agreed 
to  anything.    The  next  morning 

Q.  What  occurred  the  next  day  ! — ^A.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Lee  called 
at  my  office,  and  he  says,  "There  must  be  no  misunderstanding."  I  said 
to  him,  "Mr.  Lee,  I  spoke  very  plain  last  night,  but  I  will  write  it  out 
that  you  may  understand  it  and  that  all  may  understand  me."  This  is 
a  copy  of  the  paper  I  handed  him  personally  about  10  o'clock : 

Exhibit  34. 

Phiuldelphia,  December  ^tlS87, 

(1)  No  men  who  have  been  discharged  will  be  re-instated,  nor  will  they  be  permit- 
ted again  to  enter  the  service  of  the  company. 

(2)  The  new  men  who  were  engaged  when  the  old  ones  went  out  will  not  be  die- 
chargedy  but  will  be  maintained  in  their  positions  and  will  be  given  work  as  long  as 
they  properly  perform  their  duties. 

(3)  Men  who  were  called  upon  for  service  and  refused  or  neglected  to  appear  to 
perform  it,  and  whose  places  have  been  filled,  will  not  be  taken  back  lor  the  same 
position.  If  any  position  is  still  open  and  Immediate  application  is  made,  and  the 
men  are  satisfactory  to  the  company,  they  wil  be  given  employment. 
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That  is  the  copy  Mr.  Lee  took  from  ine  the  morniDg  of  the  27th,  the 
morning  after  the  interview. 

Q.  What  next!— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  anything  fnrther  occar  of  consequenoe  in  regard  to  the  strike 
that  yon  know  oft — A.  Nothing  that  I  know  of.  #  Many  things  occnrred 
possibly  I  might  recollect  if  you  called  my  attention  to  it.  I  would 
like  to  read  a  copy  of  a  telegram  I  sent  all  over  the  line  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  morning  after  this  interview. 

Q.  What  is  the  datef — A.  December  27. 

Q.  Bead  it,  please. 

Exhibit  35. 

Generai.  Office,  DecembiBr  27, 1887. 

R.  B.  Cable,  C.  M.  Lawler,  A.  M.  Wilson,  H.  W.  Tracy,  W.  G.  Yetter,  M.  F. 
BONZANO,  8.  Garwood,  J.  O.  Keim  : 

I  have  been  misrepresented  as  favoring  arbitration.  Sach  a  course  has  never  been 
contemplated  for  a  moment.  There  is  nothing  to  arbitrate ;  nothing  to  discnss  even ; 
any  men  desiring  to  retain  their  places  mnst  return  immediately  and  unconditionally, 
or  they  will  be  filled  with  others. 

I.  A.  SWEIOARD. 

Q.  Was  that  posted  over  the  whole  line! — A.  Yes;  at  all  the  stations, 
shops— everywhere.  The  telegraph  operators  made  copies  and  posted 
them.    I  saw  them  at  a  number  of  stations  not  a  week  ago. 

Q.  Written  copies  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  state  in  that  regard! — A.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  When  did  the  strike  at  Port  Eichmond  commence  ? — A.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  22d. 

Q.  When  were  the  police  sent  there  ! — A.  On  the  morning  of  the  23d. 

Q.  Were  the  men  generally  at  work  at  that  timet — A.  There  were 
some  working.  ^ 

Q.  Were  not  the  most  of  them  at  work  when  the  police  went  there! — 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  the  most  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  on  that  morning  refuse  to  meet  a  committee  of  workmen 
and  talk  the  matter  over  f — A.  On  the  morning  of  the  23d  f 

Q.  On  the  morning  of  the  23d,  I  think  you  said,  when  the  police 
went  there,  whatever  morning  that  was. — A.  Yes ;  I  refused  to  meet 
them  that  afternoon.  That  is,  to  talk  over  any  matter  connected  with 
the  delivery  of  those  cars. 

Q.  Well,  you  refused  to  see  them  ! — A.  No ;  I  did  not  refuse  to  see 
them. 

Q.  Yon  refused  to  meet  and  talk  over  any  matter  connected  with  the 
discharge  ofthemen  who  refused  to  move  those  cars! — A.  Yes,  sir;  Idid. 

Q.  On  the  26th  of  December  did  a  committee  of  workmen  come  from 
the  city  of  Reading  and  call  upon  you  and  tell  you  that  they  wanted  to 
make  a  statement,  of  which  committee  Mr.  Lee  was  a  member! — A.  I 
do  not  know  where  they  came  from,  but  that  was  the  committee. 

Q.  Never  mind  that.  Did  a  committee  call  upon  you  ! — A.  Certain 
gentlemen  called  on  me. 

Q.  You  mentioned  the  names  of  three  or  four — Sharkey,  Lee,  Har- 
man.  Who  else ;  Hede  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  Hede  was  there  or 
not. 

Q.  Bennett! — A.  Bennett,  I  think,  was  there;  I  am  not  positive. 
No,  Mr.  Bennett  was  not  there. 

Q.  Did-those  gentlemen,  or  any  one  of  them,  when  they  came  here  to 
see  you,  tell  you  that  they  wanted  to  abide  by  the  order  issued  by  Gen- 
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eral  Manager  McLeod  on  the  24th,  which  stated  that  all  employes  who 
did  not  report  for  duty  on  the  27th  would  be  discharged  from  the  service 
of  the  company  t — ^A.  They  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  positively  that  they  did  not  say  thatf — A. 
I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  on  that  afternoon,  the  afternoon  of  the  26tb,  in  the  pres- 
ence  of  this  committee,  agree  that  all  employes  who  would  report  for 
duty  in  the  morning  could  go  to  work  and  would  not  be  discharged! — 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  any  men  report  in  the  morning  that  you  know  of  who  were 
discharged  f — A.  At  Kichmond  they  did,  and  the  order  only  referred  to 
Richmond. 

Q.  Were  men  discharged  anywhere  else  ! — A.  They  were. 

Q.  Were  representative  laboring  men  discharged  anywhere  else  along 
the  linet — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ! — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  they  were  discharged! — ^A.  I  know  they  were  dis- 
charged. 

Q.  Who  were  discharged  at  Port  Richmond  f— A.  On  that  morning t 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  discharged  at  Richmond  on 
that  morning. 

Q.  On  other  mornings,  do  you  mean  ! — A.  The  27th. 

Q.  Were  all  the  crews  discharged! — ^A.  They  were  discharged  when 
they  lefb  our  service.     There  was  no  occasion  to  discharge  them. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr  Lee  request  you  in  that  interview  on  the  26th  to  put 
in  writing  your  agreement  that  all  the  men  who  reported  the  next  morn- 
ing could  go  to  work  f  »A.  Mr.  Lee  asked  me  to  put  in  writing  that  I 
refused! 

Q.  No,  sir ;  I  want  you  to  answer  my  question.  I  will  put  it  again : 
Did  Mr.  Lee  ask  you  to  put  in  writing  the  agreement  that  the  men  who 
would  report  the  next  morning,  that  is,  the  27th,  could  go  to  work  and 
would  not  be  discharged! — A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  refuse  to  put  any  such  thing  in  writing  at  his  re- 
quest ! — A.  I  did  not.    I  can  explain  that,  if  you  will  allow  me. 

Q.  Make  your  explanation  when  I  get  through.  We  do  not  want  any 
more  speeches.  Did  you  not  on  that  occasion,  when  he  made  this  re- 
quest, attack  Mr.  Lee  on  the  question  of  your  veracity!  Did  you  not 
attack  him  in  that  connection  ! — A.  It  was  in  connection  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  not  attack  him  on  the  question  of  your  veracity  on  that 
question  ! — A.  You  are  not  putting  the  question  fairly  to  me. 

Q.  I  am  giving  you  his  testimony  for  you  to  contradict  it. — A.  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Lee  tell  you  that  he  did  not  doubt  your  veracity,  but 
that  you  had  deceived  some  committee  in  the  past,  and  that  they  did 
question  your  veracity,  and  he  would  like  to  have  you  put  it  on  paper  !— 
A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Harman  say  the  same  thing! — A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  say  that  there  were  five  or  six  men  present,  and 
you  thought  that  was  witness  enough  ! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  deny  entering  into  any  such  agreement  as  that  stated  in 
these  questions,  and  therefore,  of  course,  you  say  you  did  not  live  up  to 
it  f — A.  Not  the  way  these  questions  are  put. 

Q.  This  is  the  way  ! — A.  I  say  I  deny  it  all. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  on  the  subsequent  day,  the  day  after,  did  not  Mr.  Lee 
and  others  call  upon  you  to  know  why  you  had  not  carried  out  the 
terms  of  the  arrangement  you  had  made!"— A.  They  did  not.  Mr.  Lee 
called  on  me  the  next  day. 
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Q.  Did  he  call  for  that  purpose  f — A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  in  an  interview  on  the  next  day — that  is,  the  27th, 
when  your  general  order  (I  think  it  was  signed  by  you  or  some  one 
else ;  I  do  not  know  about  that),  that  the  men  would  resume  work  on 
the  27th^-did  not  that  committee,  in  that  interview — Mr.  Lee  and  some 
of  them — and  did  not  you  say,  with  the  order  in  your  hand,  "I  will  meet 
you,  but  that  order  can  go  and  be  damned,'^  referring  to  this? — A. 
Nothing  of  that  kind ;  I  deny  it. 

Q.  We  wish  to  have  your  side  of  it;  we  will  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  explain  anything  that  is  not  true  stated  by  these  gentlemen,  if  you 
desire  it.  Did  you  not  then  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  this  committee, 
Mr.  Lee  and  others— did  you  not  say  that  that  committee  would  not 
come  to  see  you  until  they  knew  they  were  whipi)ed;  did  you  say 
thatt — ^A.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  morning  after  this  interview  of  the 
26th  f 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  morning  of  the  27th  and  of  the  committeex)f 
the  27th.— A.  1  deny  it. 

Q.  Did  not  you  further  say  I  have  outgeneraled  you  f — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  not  you  say,  "If  I  had  the  power  at  my  back  you  people  had 
I  could  have  gone  in  and  won!" — A.  I  deny  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  the  "  Knights  of  Labor  and  their  leaders  have  no 
brains;  they  are  damned  cowards"! — A.  I  deny  that,  but  I  did  say 
that  that  night  at  Ninth  and  Greene. 

Q.  ^nd  not  to  the  committee  of  the  strike  ? — A.  Mr.  John  Lee  came 
to  my  ofKce 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  to  Mr.  John  Lee  that  night ! — A.  I  may  have  said 
that.    That  is  what  I  said  there  at  Ninth  and  Greene. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Sharkey  present  when  you  said  that ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  was  present  when  you  say  you  said  that  ? — A.  A  com- 
mittee of  six  or  eight  other  gentlemen. 

Q.  At  this  time!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  yon  said  that  did  not  Mr.  Sharkey  interfere,  did  not  you 
call  him  a  liar  and  say  the  truth  was  not  in  him? — A.  I  called  Sharkey 
a  liar  and  he  admitted  he  was  a  liar.    I  said  that  and  he  admitted  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  call  him  a  liar  for?  What  did  you  use  such  lan- 
guage fort  You  are  the  superintendent  of  a  great  corporation,  and  do 
you  think  it  is  discreet  and  gentlemanly  as  it  head  to  curse  and  swear 
and  use  such  language  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  worthy  of  you? — A.  It  is  all  wrong  I  know, 
and  I  will  apologize.  But  when  a  man  has  been  up  three  or  four  nights 
worried  and  perplexed  about  a  strike  he  should  not  be  held  strictly  ac- 
countable. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  a  man  staying  up  nights  gets  in  the  habit  of  swear- 
ing; I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  Did  not  Lee  say  this:  ''Mr.  Sweigard,  I 
did  not  come  here  to  fight,  I  came  here  to  make  peace,  I  came  here  to 
try  and  prevent  this  strike  from  going  any  further.  Now  what  are  your 
terms,  what  do  you  wanf? — ^A.  He  may  have  said  that. 

Q.  Did  you  reply,  "I  want  these  five  crews  discharged,  never  to  work 
again  for  me  in  this  company.  I  further  want  the  discharge  of  Ambrose 
Hede,  master- workman  of  6258,  and  the  discharge  of  Bernard  Sharkey: 
they  shall  never  work  a  day  for  this  company?'' — A.  I  may  have  said 
that. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  you  said ;  if  this  is  so  ?— -A.  If  Mr.  Lee  says 
it 

Q.  He  does  say  it? — A.  I  suppose  it  is  so. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Lee  say  to  you  at  the  same  time,  '^  I  think  we  could 
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inaoage  to  support  those  men ;  it  was  better  to  have  that  many  dis- 
charged than  to  have  trouble  along  the  whole  road ; "  and  then  added, 
''  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  want."  Did  Mr.  Lee  say  that  in  reply 
to  yout — A.  He  said  that,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that f— A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  reply  that  that  would  do  T — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  then  shake  hands  with  Lee  and  say,  ^^  If  you  will  be 
advised  by  me,  you  will  declare  this  strike  of; "  and  then  say,  ^^If  your 
committee  comes  to  me  in  a  few  days,  we  can  fix  things  all  upT" — A.  I 
did  not.    I  did  not  shake  hands  with  Lee. 

Q.  Did  Lee  agree  to  declare  the  strike  off! — ^A.  I  do  not  remember 
that.    He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  whether  Lee  went  down  to  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
office  at  2  o^clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  al^o  to  the  Press 
office,  to  notify  the  public  that  the  strike  was  offf — A.  I  did  not. 
*  Q.  And  that  the  men  would  not  be  discharged  who  reported  in  the 
morningf —A.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  knowledge  of  these  Uiings  in  the  interview  which 
you  said  you  had  with  Mr.  Lee  on  the  26th  f — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Are  these  things  truef — ^A.  Some  of  these  things  are  correct  and 
others  are  not. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  men  did  not  come  to  work  in  the  morning,  cer- 
tain men  that  you  had  f — A.  The  men  Y^ho  were  discharged  did  not  go 
to  work. 

Q.  Who  were  these  2,600  men  f — A.  Train  men  and  others. 

Q.  These  men,  could  not  they  begin  work  on  that  day  f — A.  They 
could  not,  even  if  they  wanted  to.  Mr.  Lee's  committee  understood  that 
and  why  they  could  not. 

Q.  Why  is  it  these  2,600  men  could  not  go  to  work! — A.  Because 
they  refused  to  do  our  work. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  matter  about  which  you  have  not  been  asked  and 
which  you  wish  to  give  an  explanation! — A.  After  I  refused  to  see  the 
committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  I  was  asked  the  question,  would  I 
take  it  up  and  consider  it  if  this  trouble  was  over.  I  said,  <<  Gentlemen, 
you  can  see  me  at  any  time  as  employes."  They  said,  <^  Let  us  have  that 
in  writing,"  I  said,  "Gentlemen,  why  do  you  want  anything?  For 
the  last  six  or  eight  months  we  have  been  getting  on  all  right."  I^ow 
I  took  each  man,  I  started  at  the  head  man,  and  asked  each  one  if  I  had 
ever  promised  anything,  or  made  any  promises  that  I  did  not  do.  They 
answered,  "  Never."  I  said,  "  If  that  is  so,  why  should  you  want  this  in 
writing  T" 

Q.  Is  there  any  further  explanation  of  any  of  these  matters  you  wish 
to  make? — A.  I  do  not  know  there  is  anything  I  wish  to  say  further. 

Mr.  Ohipman.  Recollect,  I  have  gone  over  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lee 
for  your  benefit;  the  testimony  is  before  the  committee  and  I  have 
given  it  almost  verbatim,  so  it  is  only  fair  to  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  oppose  that,  and  any  explanation  you  wish  to  make  you  are  at  liberty 
to  make. 

The  WiTNES!^.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Mr.  Lee  tells  us  that,  while  he  was  in  Pottsville  after  the  strike 
had  begun,  you  sent  him  a  telegram  to  come  to  see  you. — A.  I  did  not; 
I  sent  a  messenger. 

Q.  Well,  sent  a  messenger;  I  believe  that  was  his  statement;  and 
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that  he  came  to  see  you  in  regard  to  it. — A.  Yes,  sir.  Do  you  wish  me 
to  explain  that  part  f 

Q.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  whether  you  refused  to  talk  to  him  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Bennett! — A.  I  did  not  send  for  Mr.  Bennett;  I 
sent  for  Mr.  Lee.  ' 

Q.  Did  not  yon  refuse  to  talk  with  Lee  in  the  presence  of  Bennett! — 
A.  1  did. 

Q.  Lee  says  you  said  to  him  that  you  wanted  him  to  set  you  straight ! — 
A.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  was  straight  all  the  time.  I  did  not  re- 
quire anybody  to  set  me  straight 

Q.  Ton  did  not  say  that! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  That  you  said  to  him  that  you  wanted  to  give  him  a  better  posi- 
tion than  the  one  he  had!^^A.  Nothing  of  the  land. 

Q.  The  question  was  asked  Mr.  Lee: 

Q.  Wbat  did  yoa  nnderstand  Mr.  Sweigard  wanted  yon  to  doT — ^A.  He  wanted  me 
to  take  12.50  a  day  for  my  services  as  machinist  when  I  did  not  work  for  the  company. 

Q.  To  do  what  T— A.  That  is  best  known  to  him,  and  not  to  me. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand,  that  he  was  trying  to  bribe  yonf— A.  I  so  said  to 
him.  I  said,  *^  Mr.  Sweigard,  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  do  anything  of  that  kind.  I 
have  had  a  good  character,  and  do  not  want  to  blemish  it  by  accepting  compensation 
from  this  company  while  not  doing  actual  work  for  them  and  the  men  paying  me 

Did  such  a  conversation  as  that  occur  between  you! — A.  Never. 

Q.  Nothing  in  substance  to  that  effect! — A.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Now  what  did  you  want  to  see  Mr.  Lee  for  ! — A.  I  will  explain 
that.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  the  upper  end,  and  John  Lee 
having  always  been  considered  a  cool-headed  fellow,  I  took  him  out  of 
the  machine-shop  at  Ninth  and  Greene  and  sent  him  to  Pottsviile 
to  manage  the  men  there.  I  paid  John  Lee,  and  I  have  a  voucher  for 
it,  to  do  that  service.  When  I  found  out  afterwards  that  John  Lee 
was  acting  dirty  with  me,  instead  of  telegraphing  to  him  I  sent  a  man 
to  Pottsviile  to  tell  him  that  I  wanted  to  see  him  at  my  office  at  10 
o'clock  Wednesday  morning.  He  wanted  to  know  of  the  messenger 
what  I  wanted,  but  the  special  officer  did  not  know,  and  he  delivered 
my  message.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  this  was  to  be  a  compromise 
or  what,  but  the  man  could  not  tell  him  anything  except  that  Mr. 
Sweigard  wanted  to  see  him.  The  next  morning  about  half-past  10 
o'clock  I  received  a  card  that  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Bennett  were  there. 
Now  1  did  not  send  for  Mr.  Bennett.  I  had  refused  to  meet*  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  I  have  no  objection  to  them  if  they  will 
keep  on  with  their  work.  In  passing  backwards  and  forwards  I  passed 
where  he  sat,  and  I  said,  "  John,  I  will  see  you  now."  Mr.  Bennett  rose 
up  and  I  said,  "  I  have  not  sent  for  Mr.  Bennett."  Then  Lee  said.  "You 
can  not  see  me  without  seeing  Bennett."  I  said  to  Bennett,  "  Stay 
where  you  are,  I  will  keep  you  but  a  few  minutes ;  Lee,  come  into  the 
office."  We  went  into  the  office  and  I  said,  "  John,  you  have  always 
acted  fair  with  me  and  I  want  to  be  fair  with  you  now.  You  are  doing 
work  up  at  Pottsviile  which  is  wrong.  Now  I  will  give  you  a  chance : 
yon  can  go  back  to  Ninth  and  Greene;  this  is  fair  ^"  but  he  got  ugly  ana 
I  said,  *'  I  discharge  you  here,  right  in  the  room." 

Q.  Is  that  all  of  the  conversation! — A.  That  is  all  the  conversation 
I  sent  for  Mr.  Lee  to  put  him  back  in  the  machiue-shops.  I  had  taken 
him  from  Ninth  and  Greene.  He  was  a  machinist,  and  I  thought  it  was 
no  more  than  right  he  should  go  back  to  the  position.  If  John  Lee  will 
tell  you  the  truth,  he  will  tell  you  this  is  just  what  passed  between  us. 

Q.  That  was  all  the  conversation ! — A.  That  was  all  the  conversation. 

Q.  You  sent  for  him  by  special  messenger  to  tell  him  you  wanted  to 
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put  him  back  in  the  machine-shop  f — A.  I  deny  that  men  in  the  Beading 
Eailroad  Company  are  paid  to  do  anything  else.  I  would  not  be  guilty 
of  injuring  a  laboring  man,  because  I  was  one  myself  for  a  good  many 
years. 

Q.  What  did  you  send  Lee  up  to  the  mines  fort — ^A.  I  did  not  send 
him  to  the  mines.  I  have  not  anything  to  do  with  the  mines.  We  have 
a  great  many  men  employed  at  Palo  Alto  and  Gressona  and  Schuylkill 
Haven  with  whom  we  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  I  have  had  letters 
written  me  from  there  calling  my  attention  that  if  the  men  there  did 
not  do  better  there  would  be  trouble.  I  did  not  bring  the  letters,  but 
I  have  them. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Lee  was  in  your  employ  and  you 
sent  him  up  there.  What  do  you  mean,  where t — A.  To  Pottsville  and 
Pal6  Alto. 

Q.  For  what  purpose! — A.  To  keep  the  other  men  straight. 

Q.  Did  you  send  him  there  as  a  detective! — A.  Oh,  no;  I  would  not 
employ  Mr.  Lee  as  a  detective. 

Q.  Did  you  employ  him  and  pay  him  to  keep  the  men  quietf — A..  I 
sent  John  Lee  there  to  keep  the  men  at  work.  If  any  differences  oc- 
curreil  with  the  men  to  try  and  fix  it  and  keep  me  posted;  that  is  what 
he  did.  Mr.  Cahill  did  some  of  this  work  for  me.  Before  this  interview, 
I  believe  John  Lee  acted  square  with  me  until  near  the  close  of  this 
trouble,  as  near  as  I  could  find  out. 

Q.  Did  you  think  he  was  acting  square  when  you  sent  a  messenger 
for  himf — A.  I  did  not  think  he  was  then,  that  is  the  reason  I  sent  for 
him.  I  thought  he  was  a  dangerous  fellow  to  have  up  there.  I  did  not 
want  to  discharge  him,  but  I  wanted  to  give  him  that  position  back  in 
the  machine-shop. 

Q.  There  is  one  matter  I  want  to  find  out.  You  say  that  when  sev- 
eral hundred  of  these  men  quit  work  at  Port  Bichmond  that  you  had 
no  difficulty  in  replacing  them!— A.  We  did  not 

Q.  Then  you  could  easily  get  all  the  men  you  wanted! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  expert  labor  as  well  as  those  known  as  common 
laborers  ! — A.  A  man  in  a  week  or  two  would  be  able  to  do  the  work ; 
in  less  time  than  that,  two,  three,  or  four  days.  We  pay  the  new  men 
by  the  week,  and  In  a  week  they  can  easily  do  it,  and  they  get  better 
and  better  every  day.    . 

Q.  When  300,  400,  or  500  quit  work  and  went  out  could  you  supply 
their  places  almost  immediately! — A.  In  twenty-four  hours  right  in 
this  town. 

Q.  If  your  engineers  and  firemen  and  brakemen,  could  you  supply 
their  places  without  much  difficulty  !— A.  It  depends  upon  how  many 
go  out  at  once.  I  could  supply  their  places  if  they  did  not  all  quit  at 
once. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  take  the  places  of  these  300,  400,  or  500  men 
when  they  quit  suddenly  ! — A.  You  mean  laboring  men  ! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  You  mean  what  nationalities  ! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Well,  we  have  Germans,  we  have  colored  men,  we 
have  Americans,  we  had  some  Irish  and  some  Poles. 

Q.  Were  they  citizens  of  the  United  States  ! — A.  I  suppose  so;  a  good 
many  of  them.    I  think  they  have  been  here  for  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  And  a  good  many  of  them  have  not  been  here  for  so  long  ! — A.  I 
do  not  know  about  that. 

Q.  Were  there  any  Poles  and  Hungarians  among  them! — A,  The 
Poles,  we  could  not  get  any.  The  Knights  of  Labor  opened  a  soup- 
house  at  Port  Bichmond  and  we  could  not  get  any.    I  was  after  some 
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of  them.  I  wanted  to  get  them,  because  they  are  a  good  class  of  people 
and  do  their  work  honestly. 

Q.  And  very  cheaply! — A.  No;  they  cost  as  much  as  anybody.  We 
pay  a  Pole  as  much  as  an  Irishman. 

Q.  You  found  no  difficulty  in  supplying  the  places  of  your  men  when 
they  quit  work;  did  you  get  men  who  are  wandering  around  idle  seek- 
iug  workt — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  so  many  idle  men  in  Philadelphia  that  you  can  pick  up 
five  or  six  hundred  or  a  thousand  or  two  in  «  few  hoursf  — A.  I  think 
iu  forty-eight  hours  I  can  get  you  ten  thousand  men;  not  in. Philadel- 
phia, but  I  can  get  them  here.  Two  days  after  the  trouble  at  Port 
Richmond  we  had  to  turn  'them  away  and  close  the  gates.  TV  hen  this 
trouble  came  on  I  had  to  take  a  number  of  men  in  my  office  to  answer 
the  letters  asking  for  work.  I  wrote  them  to  stay  away,  as  we  did  not 
want  them.    They  were  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

By  Mr.  Chipman: 

Q.  I  believe  the  Poles  are  a  very  good  class  of  working  people  as  a 
people;  as  a  rule  they  are  industrious  and  sober. — A.  Those  at  Rich- 
mond behaved  very  nicely. 

Q.  We  have  a  great  many  of  them  with  us,  and  they  are  very  good 
people;  they  will  work  and  make  money  and  save  it.  Now,  sir,  in  em- 
ploying people,  do  you  take  any  pains  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
citizens  of  the  XJnited  States  or  have  declared  their  intention  of  becom- 
ing citizen^  f — A.  We  do  not.    We  do  not  care. 

Q.  You  do  not  inquire,  when  he  lives  under  our  Government  and  ex- 
pects to  live  under  it,  as  to  whether  he  has  any  intention  of  becoming  a 
citizen  of  that  Government  or  not! — A.  If  the  laborers  are  able-bodied 
men  we  do  not  care. 

Q.  You  would  take  Chinamen  or  anybody  else  t — A.  Anybody. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  Lee,  where! — A.  At  Palo  Alto,  Gressona,  and 
Schuylkill  Haven. 

Q.  Was  he  working  for  the  company;  what  did  he  dot — A.  I  do  not 
like  to  go  over  it  a  second  time. 

Q.  But  I  wish  you  to  go  over  it  a  second  time.  It  is  not  what  you 
like  but  what  we  like,  because  sometimes  we  make  ourselves  very  plain 
and  sometimes  we  do  not.  I  am  asking  this  now  as  much  in  your  in- 
terest as  anybody's.  You  have  not  me  on  the  stand.  What  was  he 
doing  for  the  companyt — A.  He  was  keeping  the  hot-heads  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  straight. 

Q,  How  long  was  he  keeping  the  Knights  of  Labor  straight! — A.  I 
suppose  a  couple  of  months,  possibly. 

Q.  Did  you  send  him  up  there  to  do  this  for  youf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  paying  him  at  this  time! — A.  I  paid  for  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  What  part! — A.  Work  he  performed  for  me. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  paying! — A.  I  think  I  paid  the  sum  he  was 
getting  in  the  machine  shops. 

Q.  How  much  was  that !— A.  $2.25;  no,  I  think  $2.40  a  day. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  for  two  months'  work  there! — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  else  was  he  doing  up  there  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  about  Cahill;  you  si)oke  of  Cahiil! — ^A.  Mr.  Cahill,  as  I 
understand  it,  was  at  PottsviHe,  I  think,  as  treasurer  of  some  fund; 
moneys  that  were  collected  for  the  Lehigh  miners.  He  was  acting  as 
treasurer  for  a  labor  fund. 

Q.  Were  you  paying  him  at  that  time! — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  pay- 
ing Mr.  CahllL 
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Q.  Now,  in  tbis  iuterview,  when  Mr.  Bennett  was  along  with  Lee, 
yon  said  yon  wanted  to  pat  Lee  at  work  at  his  old  place  at  the  shopf— 
A,  I  did. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  mention  wages  to  him ;  yon  did  not  mention  the  sub- 
ject of  wages  at  all  t — ^A.  No,  bit. 

Q.  What  were  the  wages  which  he  had  been  getting  f — A.  $2.40. 

Q.  Was  it  not  $2.50  f — A.  It  may  have  been. 

Q.  You  did  not  allude  to  that  at  all  in  the  interview  f — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Parker  :     • 

Q.  Do  yoQ  mean  to  be  understood  that  a  portion  of  the  time  that 
L6e  was  doing  that  special  work  he  was  receiving  pay  from  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  and  also  from  the  company  at  the  same  timef — A.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  was  receiving  from  the  Knights  of  Labor.  I  inferred  it 
might  be  so  understood  by  you. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  when  he  went  up  there  he  was  acting  for  the 
Knights  of  Labor  t — A.  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  him,  before  you  sent  this  special  messenger  for 
him,  that  he  was  serving  both  sides,  or  did  you  understand  that  he  had 
simply  left  off  serving  you  t — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  He  was  serving 
me.  I  do  not  know  what  he  did  for  anybody  else.  When  I  knew  he  was 
not  serving  me  I  sent  for  him.    I  watched  him. 

Q.  You  found  he  was  notserving^ouf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  he  was  assisting  the  organization  against  yout — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  at  this  interview  you  spoke  of;  while  talking  with  Lee  in 
your  room,  where  was  Bennett t — A.  Bennett  was  in  the  outer  room. 

Q.  Where  he  could  hear  what  was  said  t — A.  No,  sir ;  fully  20  or  30 
feet  from  the  two  doors. 

Q.  Were  the  doors  open? — A.  No,  they  were  both  closed. 

Q.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  because  Lee  says  he  left  the  door 
open  so  that  Mr.  Bennett  could  hear,  and  I  wanted  your  statement  as 
to  whether  it  is  a  fact  T — A.  It  is  not  a  fact.  Mr  V>ennett  knows  the  two 
doors  were  closed.    That  is  what  I  mean. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q  Was  Mr.  Lee  receiving  wages  from  you  up  to  the  time  you  sent  the 
messenger  for  himf — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not. 

Q.  How  long  since  he  had  been  receiving  wages  t — A.  Possibly  as 
long  as — I  can  not  say ;  possibly  two  or  three  weeks. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  defiuitely  is  this:  He  has  testified  that  the 
Knights  of  Labor  were  paying  him  $2.25  a  day.  I  want  now  to  know 
whether  he  was  receiving  wages  at  the  same  time  from  you  f — A.  The 
voucher  will  show  when  I  paid  him  that  money.  You  can  readily  get 
at  that. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  that  voucher? — A.  I  have  got  it,  and  I  will  pro- 
duce the  voucher  for  you.    I  will  produce  a  copy  of  it. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  see  the  original. — A.  I  will  let  you  see  the  orig- 
inal and  make  a  copy  of  it. 

Q.  In  the  form  in  which  the  testimony  now  appears  it  places  Mr.  Lee 
in  the  position  of  apparently  acting  in  two  capacities? — A.  Well,  I  can 
not  help  that. 

Q.  We  want  to  get  at  the  facts  to  see  whether  that  is  true? — A. 
Well,  the  voucher  will  show. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  wages  of  the  Beading  rail- 
road employes  in  the  last  few  years? — A.  The  wages  of  all  employ^ 
have  been  increased. 
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Q.  There  has  been  no  redaction  f^A.  No,  sir;  there  has  been  in- 
creased wages,  because  the  Beading  liailroad  Company  pays  $40,000  or 
$5o,000  additional  money  a  month  to  the  men  in  wages. 

Q.  Have  the  men  generally  been  paid  cash  ? — ^A.  Not  until  jnst  before 
1885-^86,  when  it  was  paid  by  check.    They  are  paid  by  check  now. 

Q.  Gash  checks? — A.  Yes,  cash  checks.  I  do  not  remember  when 
that  commenced. 

Q.  They  have  been  paid  by  what  you  call  cash  checks  f — ^A.  Yes, 
cash  checks. 

Q.  Explain  something  about  those  checks.^A.  If  they  owed  you 
$75  for  services  performed,  they  would  give  you  a  check  for  it,  which 
you  could  get  cashed  at  any  place.  Any  stOre-keeper  would  cash  it; 
you  could  go  anywhere  and  get  the  money  for  it,  the  same  as  cash, 

Q.  So  that  it  IS  a  paper  on  which  the  holders  can  draw  the  full  face 
value  t — A.  Yes,  anywhere. 

Q.  Instead  of  paying  you  in  currency  they  would  give  you  a  check 
on  the  bank  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  you  had  to  do  was  just  indorse  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  cash 
payment. 

Q.  You  have  not  issued  any  scrip  to  them  ? — A.  Yes,  there  has  been 
scrip  issued  since  I  have  been  witli  the  company. 

Q.  Paid  also  for  wages?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  had  some  myself. 

Q.  Tell  us  something  about  that. — A.  Well,  it  is  so  long  ago,  I  have 
almost  forgotten. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  the  history  of  it,  but  describe  the  scrip ;  what  is  the 
form  of  it  ? — A.  I  forget  what  the  form  was,  it  has  been  so  long  ago. 

Q.  You  had  some  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  for? — A.  Wages. 

Q.  If  they  owed  me*  $75,  you  would  give  me  scrip  for  $75 ;  well, 
what  was  I  expected  to  do  with  it  ? — A.  Get  it  cashed,  if  you  could. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that? — A.  I  think  it  was  1880  or  1881, 1  forget 
which. 

Q.  Not  since  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  It  is  not  of  recent  occurrence  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ghipman.  This  matter  to  Mr.  Lee  is  one  of  consequence.  The 
reason  why  I  questioned  the  witness  was  to  get  it  clearly  on  the  reconl. 
If  Mr.  Sweigard  has  the  voucher  of  Mr.  Lee  being  paid  by  the  road,  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  brought  here,  and  Mr.  Lee  ought  to  be  brought 
here,  so  as  to  give  us  an  explanation  of  that.  Can  you  have  that  here 
to-morrow  morning? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Lee  should  be  brought  here  while  you  are  here  to  explain  it. 
• 

AUSTIH  CORBUr— BecaUecL 

The  committee  received  the  documents  presented  by  Mr.  Corbin  with 
the  understanding  they  should  put  in  such  portions  as  they  might 
deem  necessary. 

By  Mr.  Andebson  : 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Gorbin,  you  identify  this  as  being  the  charter  of  the 
Laurel  Kun  Improvement  Company? — A.  That  is  what  I  asked  for, 
and  was  given  to  me  as  the  charter  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  has 
engaged  in  the  business  of  transporting  coal  as  a  common  carrier  ? — ^A. 
I  do  not  know  that.    It  has  not  since  I  have  had  to  do  with  it. 
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Q.  Caa  you  state  whether  it  owned  any  railroad,  except,  of  course, 
the  track  in  its  mines,  or  any  engines  except  engines  for  switching  on 
its  track  at  the  mines,  or  uses  such  engines  or  road  to  transport  its 
coal  from  the  mines  to  bring  it  to  points  of  delivery! — A.  Never  that  I 
know  of.    It  has  no  interest  in  any  common  carrier  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  It  has  never  bought  any  railroad  company  f — A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge; not  since  I  have  been  in. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  there  is  any  other  provision  in  the  charter 
of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  as  to  powers  than  the  following,  as 
contained  in  section  2!  I  will  not  read  the  preliminary  portion  of  it,  be- 
cause it  is  in  relation  to  shares,  corporate  title,  and  the  ordinary  powers 
of  the  corporation,  all  of  which  are  qualified  by  the  following  language: 
4(  Provided^  That  nothing  herein  cQntained  shall  be  considered  as  in  any 
way  giving  to  the  said  corporation  any  banking  privileges  whatsoever, 
or  any  other  liberties,  privilcjges,  or  franchises  but  such  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  incident  to  the  making  and  maintaining  of  the  said  railroad  and 
the  conveyance  of  the  passengers  and  the  transportation  of  the  mail  and 
of  goods,  merchandise,  and  commodities  thereon." — A.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it,  sir.  It  is  given  to  me  as  the  charter  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  and  I  suppose  the  information 
to  be  correct.  I  tal^e  it  to  be  all  there  under  that  charter.  I  can  find 
out  by  referring  to  my  counsel. 

Q.  That  is  the  meaning  as  to  the  power  t — A.  I  presume  you  are  right 
about  it.     I  can  not  go  outside  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  act  which  increases  those  lowers? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  act.    I  have  given  you  all  I  can  give  you. 

Q.  Now,  to  come  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Laurel  Run  Improvement  Com- 
pany. Now,  as  it  appears  in  the  document  you  present,  the  name  was 
changed  by  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  In 
section  3  is  granted  the  following  powers: 

The  said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  parchase,  sell,  transport,  and  mine  coal, 
and  to  mine  and  manufacture  iron,  and  for  this  purpose  the  said  company  shall  have 
power  to  acquire,  from  time  to  time,  by  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise  such  land,  or 
any  rights,  casements,  or  privileges  therein ;  and  may  construct  all  necessary  baildings 
and  iixtures  necessary  for  the  business  of  mining  and  for  preparing  coal  for  market, 
mining  and  manufacturing  iron,  and  the  accommodation  of  persons  engaged  in  their 
employ  in  the  said  business. 

Now,  under  that  section  is  granted  the  power  of  transportation  as  well 
as  mining  coal.    There  is  in  section  5  the  following  privilege: 

And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  president  and  directors  of  the  said  company  to  sob- 
scribe  for  or  purchase  the  lands  or  stock  of  any  other  incorporated  company  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  question  I  wish  to  ask  is,  whether,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge, 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  has  ever  bought 
any  railroad,  or  ever  furnished  any  means  for  transporting  coal  from 
the  point  of  delivery  at  the  mines  to  the  market  t — A.  I  can  answer 
that  by  saying  it  has  not  since  I  have  been  with  it.  What  was  done 
before  I  can  not  tell,  or  what  was  not  done.    I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  another  question  I  would  like  to  ask.  I  think  I  have 
nothing  else.  The  point  I  have  is,  I  believe  there  is  a  law  or  provision 
of  the  State  constitution  requiring  the  president  and  oflScers  of  a  rail- 
road company  chartered  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  reside  within 
the  borders  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  your  residence!    A.  Here,  sir;  1224  Walnut  street. 

Q.  Have  your  family  resided  here  ? — A.  They  are  here  some  part  of 
the  time. 
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Q.  Have  yoa  any  other  residence f — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  other 
legal  residence.  I  have  a  house  in  New  York,  one  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  one  at  Long  Island. 

Q.  Where  is  your  property  assessed  ! — A.  I  am  assessed  all  over, 
wherever  I  am.  Every  man  goes  for  me  who  thinks  he  has  got  a 
chance  to  get  anything  oat  of  me  by  assessing. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  here  f — A.  Since  I  have  taken  this 
presidency. 

Q.  When  was  that  f — A.  The  5th  of  October.  I  came  here  before 
that.  I  arranged  for  my  house  and  I  moved  into  it,  or  commenced  to 
g^  ready  to  move  into  it,  before  I  took  the  presidency,  or  as  soon  as  it 
was  suggested,  I  took  a  house  and  I  made  a  residence  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Since  that  time  where  has  most  of  your  washing  been  donef^A.  1 
rather  think  that  is  getting  into  pretty  devilish  fine  quarters  for  you  to 
talk  about  my  washing.  I  intend  to  answer  your  questions  very  freely 
and  fully,  but  I  do  not  intend  you  should  take  me  up  personally. 

Q.  1  am  taking  you  as  president  of  the  Beading  llailroad  Company, 
but  I  will  explain  to  you  that  in  the  present  case  there  is  no  intentional 
offense  in  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  Mr.  Anderson  wishes  to  settle  the 
question  of  your  domicile. 

The  Witness.  I  think  I  have  settled  it  already.  I  can  show  my 
washing  bills  if  yon  would  like  to  have  them  shown. 

The  Chairman.  What  the  precise  inforination  Mr.  Anderson  wanted 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  take  it  that  is  what  he  is  after. 

The  Witness.  All  proper  information  I  am  willing  to  give  you. 

Mr.  Chipman.  What  has  his  domicile  to  do  with  this  investigation  t 

Mr.  Anderson.  Because  we  are  questioning  him  as  to  the  fact  of  his 
residence.  In  my  State  at  least  that  question  is  often  settled  by  this 
question  of  where  one  has  his  washing  done. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  believe  you  will  settle  that  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Of  course  I  should  not  desire  to  govern  you  in  regard 
to  testimony,  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  proper,  but  if  you  will  give 
some  reason  for  it  perhaps  I  would  agree  with  you, 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  this  question  of  residence  about  which  I  am 
asking,  but  I  think  it  would  only  cause  delay  and  it  is  not  a  very  im- 
portant point. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  When  you  were  examined  Wednesday,  you  promised  to  give  the 
committee  a  good  deal  of  information,  which  you  said  was  in  docu- 
ments which  yon  then  could  not  lay  your  hands  on.  You  have  kindly 
sent  us  a  pile  of  pamphlets,  and  Mr.  Whiting  and  others,  who  have 
been  examined,  also  promised  to  furnish  some  testimony  of  facts,  of 
of  which  we  wanted  information  in  a  regular  form.  Will  you  please 
now  arrange  in  the  manner  in  which  you  wish  to  have  them  arranged, 
those  documents  and  turn  them  over  to  the  stenographer  so  that  he  can 
put  such  marks  on  them  as  he  can  identify  them  by,  then  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  ask  you  some  more  questions! — A.  In  the  first  place  I  was  re- 
quested to  procure  the  cost  of  coal  at  different  times.  Now  that  was  a 
pretty  general  request,  but  I  have  figured  the  cost  of  coal  for  five  years, 
for  the  years  1883-4-5-6-7,  which  I  hand  to  you,  and  I  have  numbered 
it  on  this  paper.     That  answers  that  one. 

17  penn 
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Exhibit  36. 

Cost  of  coal  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  excluding  value  of 

coal  {in  ground)  mined  from  its  lands. 


Years. 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1886, 
1887 


Cost  per 
ton  in  cars  at 
mines. 


$1. 49. 5 
1. 47. 8 
1.43.5 
1.53.7 
1.45.1 


Royalty 
of  leased  col- 
lieries. 


$0. 00. 1 
.09.8 
.09.7 
.08.6 
.08.0 


General 

expenses, 

etc. 


$0.14.6 
.16.6 
.14.7 
.13.8 
.10.0 


Interest 

on  funded  li* 

abiliUes, 

etc. 


$0.24.6 
.23.2 

.lao 

.  17. 5 
.12.7 


Total  cost 


$1.97.8 
1.97.4 
L85.9 
1.93.G 
1.77.6 


Q.  The  docameDt  shows  that  on  the  face! — A.  Yen,  sir,  to  the  cent. 
"What  has  been  the  estimated  loss  by  the  public  by  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  coal,"  is  a  question  I  can  not  answer  or  get  the  information. 
Of  course  it  is  a  very  general  question  and  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of 
figuring  to  do  that,  and  I  can  not  answer  that.  "  What  is  the  price  of 
carrying  coal  by  railroad  and  water  from  the  mines  to  the  various  points, 
etc.  P  Now  I  furnished  you  in  No.  2  here  and  the  traffic  arrangements 
with  the  cost  of  carrying  coal  in  every  direction,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able.    That  gives  that  answer  in  full. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  that  is  the  rate  which  is  charged  the  shippers 
who  offer  goods  to  the  company  for  transportation  f 

The  Witness.  It  is  not  only  the  rates  charged  to  all  shippers,  but 
the  rate  which  those  shippers  do  pay.  We  charge  the  same  rate  to  a 
company  as  to  private  shippers. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  it  was  distinct  in  regard  to  the  point  Mr.  McLeod 
referred  to  yesterday  evening,  namely  the  cost  to  the  company,  the 
actual  cost  of  transportation  from  one  point  to  another? — A.  The  cost 
to  the  coal  company! 

Q.  No,  the  cost  to  the  railroad  company? — A.  No,  I  have  not  that 
one.  It  is  not  recorded  here  [looking  at  his  list]  and  I  did  not  have 
any  such  memorandum  made.  "What  part  of  the  telegraph  system  be- 
longs to  the  Reading  Eailroad  and  what  part  to  the  Western  Union ?'^ 
Here  is  the  answer  in  full.  I  have  defined  the  lines  owned  by  our  com- 
pany and  those  owned  by  the  Western  Union. 

Exhibit  37. 

Q.  Wbat  part  of  the  telegraph  system  belongs  to  the  Reading  Railroad  and  what 
part  to  the  Western  Union  f — A.  With  the  exception  of  the  North  Penn  and  Delaware 
and  Bound  Brook  Division,  the  entire  telegraph  system  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  belongs  to  the  Philadelphia,  Reading  and  Pottsville  Telegraph 
Company,  which  provides  for  the  railroad  company  such  wires  as  are  required  for  its 
business.  The  railroad  wires  on  the  North  Penn  and  Bound  Brook  Division  belong 
to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  road  does  the  Western  Union  lines  cover  T — A.  The  West- 
ern Union  lines  cover  the  North  Penn  and  Delaware  and  Bound  Brook  Division  so 
far  as  applies  to  the  public  telegraph  business,  but  no  other  portion  of  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Reading  Railroad  system. 

"  What  is  the  rate  charged  to  individual  operators  from  Schuylkill 
Haven  to  Port  Richmond;  also  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Elizabethi)ortf'  Is 
covered  by  answer  No.  1. 

'^The  total  coal  tonnage  by  months  for  the  year  1887,  showing  the 
proportion  which  comes  from  the  Reading  Coal  Company,  and  the  pro- 
portion which  comes  from  individuals.'^ 
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Exhibit  38. 

Anthracite  coal  tonnage  originating  on  line  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Bailroad 

Company  for  months  given. 


Months. 


PhiladelphlA  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company. 


1886. 


December 


1887. 


Port  Rich, 
mond. 


January... 
Febniary.. 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August  — 
September . 
October  . . . 
Kovember. 


Total. 


76, 400. 16 


126, 199. 1ft 
106, 265. 10 
149, 748. 01 
141, 394. 00 
117, 726. 14 
148, 877. 09 
152,342.02 
169,611.08 
173, 741. 18 
134,493.14 
109,083.14 


1,605,885.05 


Other  points. 


347,906.14 


271, 867. 18 
293. 622. 18 
327. 651. 12 
326,443.19 

350. 511. 11 
877, 167. 01 
365,206.08 
474. 418. 15 

427. 822. 12 
485.482.04 
506,751.03 


4, 554, 912n5 


Total. 


424, 807. 10 


398, 067. 13 
399, 8R8. 08 
476,  399. 13 
467,848.08 
468,  238.  A5 
526, 044. 10 
517, 60&  10 
644, 030. 03 
601,  564. 05 
619, 976. 18 
616,634.17 


*6, 160, 808. 00 


Indiyidoal 
shippers. 


122,548.08 


103, 763. 07 
104. 014. 17 
129.226.05 
137,540.03 
130. 400. 11 
125, 675. 15 
127, 261. 14 
119, 148. 09 
112,593.04 
147,696.09 
163,284.05 


1,523,162.07 


Total  ton- 
nage. 


546.865.18 


601, 831. 00 
503,903.05 
605, 625. 18 
605,  388. 11 
508, 647. 16 
651, 720. 05 
644.870.04 
703, 178. 12 
714. 167. 09 
767.672.07 
780,119.02 


7,683,970.07 


*  119, 044  tons  in  addition  sold  at  mines. 

That  is  contained  in  the  annual  report,  which  shows  exactly  the 
number  of  tons  we  haul  over  our  road  for  individuals  and  exactly  what 
we  haul  over  our  road  for  the  company.  And  there  is  another  ques- 
tion answered  in  there  which  Mr.  Anderson  asked,  and  that  was  to  give 
the  rate  per  mile  per  ton  on  coal,  and  that  is  in  the  annual  report,  which 
states  it  exactly  to  a  cent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  it  is  2  cents  T 

The  Witness.  No,  it  is  not.  That  question  is  answered  here  and 
very  fully  set  out.  You  will  find  also  in  this  annual  report,  Mr.  An- 
derson, to  indicate  almost  anything  you  think  of  in  the  way  of  trans- 
portation, statistics,  etc.    Tou  will  find  it  all  in  that. 

That  is  all  you  gave  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  look  up,  except  the  West- 
em  Union  contracts  which  Mr.  Anderson  requested  I  should  produce. 
There  they  are. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  you  through  now  1 — A.  I  am  through  with  this. 

Q.  Please  tell  the  committee  about  what  quantity  o^  coal  the  Beading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  had  on  hand  the  1st  of  January,  about  the 
time  this  strike  began ! — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly,  sir,  but  I 
could  if  I  could  get  at  the  figures,  but  I  say  about  200,000  tons ;  prob- 
ably in  that  neighborhood.  I  think  I  answered  that.  That  is  all  the 
answer  I  can  make ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  The  Beading  Bailroad  Company  has  been  embarrassed  for  a  great 
many  years,  has  it  not  I — A.  Theoretically ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers,  I  believe,  twice  within  how 
many  years? — A.  Well,  within  twelve  years. 

Q.  Did  it  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  receivers  in  1881  for  the  first 
timef — ^A.  I  will  make  it  a  little  shorter,  but  I  do  not  remember  the 
first 

Q.  I  understood  ex-President  Smith  to  say  so. — A.  He  knows  ex- 
actiy — Smithy  I  should  take  his  testimony. 
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Q.  If  I  do  not  mistake  the  time,  it  first  went  into  the  hands  of  the 
receivers  in  1881. — A.  It  went  in  the  first  time  May  24, 1880,  so  I  am 
informed. 

Q.  Not  quite  eight  years  ago! — ^A,  Mr.  Smith,  being  the  old  presi- 
dent, and  being  an  old  resident,  I  should  think  ought  to  know  all 
about  it. 

Q.  When  did  the  Reading  Company  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the  re- 
ceivers?— A.  I  can  not  tell  you;  I  do  not  remember.  I  was  not  here 
then. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  long  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  receiv- 
ership?— A.  I  do  not;  no,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Smith  said  in  1885  it  was  a  second  time  in  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers. You  were  connected  with  the  last  receivership,  for  you  were 
one  of  the  receivers! — A.  I  went  there  the  5th  of  October,  1886. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  original  appointees  in  the  receivership? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  you  appointed  in  the  receivership!  Were  you  ap- 
pointed in  the  place  of  some  one?— A.  I  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
created  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Lewis. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  Had  you  been  connected  with  the  Beading  Eailroad  before  that? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Were  you  a  stockholder  or  bondholder? — A.  I  was  a  stockholder 
before  that.  I  was  a  stockholder  perhaps  six  or  eight  months,  but  I 
was  not  connected  with  the  road  before  the  5th  of  October. 

Q.  Six  or  eight  months? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  time.  I  was 
owner  of  some  stock  in  that  road. 

Q.  Did  you  a<Miuire  the  stock  while  the  receivership  was  pending? — 
A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Lewis  die,  or  resign?— A.  I  was  appointed  immediately 
upon  his  death;  I  was  appointed  to  fill  his  vacancy. 

Q.  He  died? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  not  resign? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  when  the  last  dividend  was  paid  on  the  stock  of 
the  Beading  Kailroad  Company  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  in  1876;  that  is  my 
understanding  of  it. 

Q.  Twelve  years  ago.  From  the  present  outlook,  do  you  not  think  it 
will  be  a  long,  cold  day  before  any  dividend  will  be  paid  on  the  stock 
again  ? — A.  Is  that  part  of  this  examination  ? 

Q.  It  is. — A.  I  shall  answer  that  question  to  my  shareholders.  It  is 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  answer. 

Q.  I  will  put  some  reasons  to  you  why  I  think  it  will  be  a  long  and 
cold  day. — A.  I  supposed  that  this  would  be  a  fair  investigation 

Q.  This  is  a  fair  investigation,  sir. — A.  I  did  not  suppose  you  came 
here  to  abuse  people  personally  and  to  charge  the  operators  of  the  Bead- 
ing Railroad  with  being  a  lot  of  robbers  and  thieves. 

Q.  I  am  above  that,  sir.  I  asked  you  if  you  hoped  to  pay  ii  dividend 
on  this  stock  from  the  present  outlook? — A.  I  will  tell  you  when  I  pay 
a  dividend  when  I  get  ready  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Do  you  decline  to  answer  it! — A.  I  decline  to  answer  a  question 
which  is  not  within  the  power  of  a  human  being  to  answer. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  try  and  see  what  the  prospect  is. — A.  Very  well ;  go 
ahead. 
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Q.  If  you  did  not,  Mr.  Whiting  and  Mr.  Keim  did  admit  that  all  the 
private  partnership  and  corporate  coal  operators  in  the  Schuylkill  re- 
gion, other  than  the  Heading  Railroad  Company,  say  all,  or  nearly  all, 
are  now  engaged  in  mining  coal  and  paying  the  8  per  cent,  advance 
demanded  by  the  miners,  is  that  a  fact  or  not? — A.  I  know  it  is  re- 
ported that  some  of  them  are  mining,  but  to  what  extent  I  do  not  know. 
I  understand  that  the  individual  operators — to  what  extent  I  do  not 
know — ^are  mining  and  paying  the  8  per  cent,  advance.  I  could  not 
swear  to  that,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  fact.  - 

Q.  As  the  Beading  Kailroad  Company  is  only  employing  about  one- 
sixth  of  it«  force  in  its  mining  of  that  which  it  did  employ  before  the 
strike  (that  is,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Whiting,  that  they  employed  about 
20,000  men  before  the  strike  and  now  are  employing  only  about  3,000), 
1  take  it  that  the  Beading  Company  is  only  doing  about  one-sixth  of 
the  mining  business  it  was  doing  before  the  strike! — A.  You  have  got 
it  about  right. 

Q.  I  had  supposed  so.  Well,  then,  the  Beading  Eailroad  Company, 
in  transporting  the  coal  of  the  company,  is  only  getting  about  one-sixth 
of  the  revenue  which  it  would  be  getting  if  the  coal  mines  were  in  full 
operation,  is  it  not!— A.  No,  sir;  I  should  say  we  are  getting  consid- 
erably more  than  that,  because  we  are  transporting  coal  for  other  com- 
panies. 

Q.  I  said,  "  derived  from  its  own  coal  mines." — A.  I  did  not  so  under- 
stand you. 

Q.  I  would  like  an  answer  to  that. — A.  Very  well  j  I  say  the  property 
is  receiving  no  more  than  one-sixth  of  what  it  would  if  the  mines  were 
in  full  operation. 

*Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  nearly  all  the  business  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal  which  the  Beading  Company  now  has  is  derived  from 
other  coal  mines  than  those  owned  by  the  Beading  Company,  which 
other  coal  mines  are  paying  this  advance  of  8  per  cent,  demanded  by 
the  miners.    Is  not  that  so  1 — A.  Will  you  repeat  that  I 

Q.  Is  not  the  bulk  of  the  business  over  the  Beading  Bailroad  at  this 
time  in  the  transportation  of  coal  fnmished  by  the  mines  that  are  pay- 
ing the  8  per  cent,  adviince? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  If  you  mean  the 
bulk  of  business  from  our  territory,  I  say  it  is;  but  from  other  territory, 
I  say  no.  1  tell  you  we  are  transporting  a  very  large  amount  of  coal 
for  other  people. 

Q.  From  what  quarter  ? — A.  It  comes  from  Lehigh  and  Wyoming. 

Q.  Is  not  the  Lehigh  Valley  on  a  strike  ! — A.  ^me  portion  of  it  is 
and  some  is  not. 

Q.  Is  not  the  great  bulk  of  the  Lehigh  region  on  a  strike  1 — A.  I  do 
not  think  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  on  a  strike,  but  a  large  portion  is. 

Q.  About  8,000  miners  f — A.  The  Lehigh  Valley  is  only  working  a 
portion  of  their  force,  and  I  think  they  are  producing  as  much  coal. 
The  Wyoming  Valley  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  are  producing  as 
much  coal  again  as  before  my  miners  went  out.  I  tell  you  we  are  haul- 
ing a  great  deal  from  other  miners  in  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  region, 
and  I  say  the  bulk  of  that  coal  does  not  come  from  private  operators 
who  are  paying  the  increase. 

Q.  Mr.  Whiting  told  the  committee  that  there  was  a  coal  pool,  or 
syndicate,  or  coal  board  of  trade  to  adjust  the  output  or  to  regulate  it, 
and  in  that  way  to  regulate  the  sales  and  prices;  I  think  it  was  in  1884 
and  1885. — A.  He  may  have  known  about  it  if  he  swore  to  it.  X  do  not 
know  anything  about  it^    I  never  did. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  was  such  an  arrangement  f — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  admit  it? — A.  Ko,  sir;  I  tell  you  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it;  I  never  ^id.    Will  you  take  my  word  for  it! 

Q.  Mr.  Whiting,  the  superintendent  of  the  mines,  swore  there  was 
such  a  pool  in  existence  as  late  as  1885 1 — A.  Well,  he  was  swearing 
for  himself;  I  do  not  expect  he  was  swearing*  for  me.  I  testify  as  to 
what  I  know,  and  he  testified  as  to  what  he  knew;  if  he  does  not,  he 
makes  a  mistake. 

Q.  Supposing  there  was  a  pool  to  regulate  the  price  of  coal  by  con- 
trolling the  output,  would  not  the  process  be  something  like  this:  Take 
the  total  aggregate  production  in  tons,  and  then  assign  each  operator 
a  certain  percentage  of  that  total  which  each  may  produce.  Would 
not  that  be  the  method  1 — A.  When  you  come  to  state  facts  I  will  tell 
yon.  When  yon  speak  of  my  trying  to  know  of  the  result  of  reasoning 
in  certain  cases  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Is  not  that  their  process? — A.  I  do  not  know.  Why  should  I 
answer  hypothetical  questions;  yon  have  no  right  to  ask  them.  I  am 
swearing  to  what  I  know.    I  have  a  right  io  refuse  to  answer. 

Q.  I  do  not  deny  your  right?— A,  I  tell  you  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it.  I  do  not  propose  to  do  an}'  guess-work  swearing.  When 
you  come  to  state  facts  that  exist,  I  will  give  you  the  best  answer  ac- 
cording to  my  information. 

Q.  There  are  articles  from  time  to  time  in  the  Engineeriug  and  Min- 
ing Journal,  or  other  journals,  which  contain  the  statement  informing 
the  public  as  to  the  quantity  that  has  been  assigned  to  each  mine  of 
the  percentage  of  total  output  with  a  view  to  regulate  the  price? — A. 
Very  likely.  I  am  not  doing  my  swearing  on  the  statement  of  a  miner's 
journal,  not  by  a  considerable  lot.  It  may  be  correct.  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  is  not ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  B^uliug  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Reading  Goal  and  Iron  Company  for  which  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  Company  is  responsible? — A.  It  is  in  that  book  of  the 
plan  of  reorganization  which  you  requested  me  to  bring  here;  you  can 
look  and  find  it. 

Q.  You  are  well  enough  posted,  I  infer,  to  make  a  guess ;  I  do  not 
want  to  a  cent,  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  it? — A.  If  I  was  not  so  hoarse 
I  would  read  it  to  you.  It  may  be  in  the  neighborhood,  including  the 
interest — but  here  it  is  all  in  this  book  to  a  dollar  and  a  cent. 

Q.  You  stated  about  what  it  is  was  the  other  day? — A.  If  you  desire 
it  I  will  read  it,  but  I  can  not  give  it  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  I  told 
you,  you  can  take  your  own  time  and  look  at  it. 

Q.  Then  I  want  to  know  about  the  aggregate  mortgage  interest-bear- 
ing debt? — A.  There  it  is  in  that  book. 

Q.  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  take  the  book  you  may  read  it  ? — 
A.  Do  you  wish  me  to  read  it  ?  I  am  so  hoarse  I  could  not  undertake 
to  read  it. 

Q.  Can  you  turn  to  the  page  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  right  here. 

Q.  Will  you  commence  and  read  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  can  not  you  get 
the  clerk  to  read  it  ? 

Q.  Well,  the  clerk  will  read  it. 

(The  clerk  read — see  report  of  Reading  Railroad  Company  and  Coal 
and  Iron  Company.) 

Q.  You  told  the  committee  the  other  day  the  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany had  about  $160,000,000  mortgage  and  bonded  debt,  did  you  not? 
—A.  I  guessed  at  it;  about  that 
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Q.  Interest-bearing  debt! — A.  Interest  and  income;  not  all  fixed 
charges. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  interest-bearing  debt  and  mortgage-bearing 
debt  of  the  coal  and  iron  company  were  aboat  $38,000,000  or  $39,000,000  ! 
— A.  I  said,  as  near  as  I  could  iudge,  it  was  about  $35,000,000. 

Q.  Being  about  $200,000,006  in  all.  Why  could  you  not  have  an- 
Bwered  that  without  reading  that  book  f — A.  I  answered  from  that  book 
because  I  wanted  to  answer  from  it. 

Q.  Do  you  refuse  to  say  when  you  will  make  a  dividend?— A.  It  is 
not  your  business  when  I  shall  make  a  dividend ;  that  I  answer  to  my 
stockholders. 

Q.  We  will  see  whether  you  will  or  not.  This  investigation  is  simply 
intended  to  show  how  the  public  is  treated  and  probe  the  truth.— A.  I 
am  willing  toj^ve  you  all  proi)er  information;  that  I  do  not  think  you 
have  a  right  to  ask.    I  intend  to  be  treated  fairly  in  this  matter. 

Q.  I  would  be  above  using  my  official  position  to  treat  you  otherwise 
than  fairly. — A.  You  are  reported  to  have  charged  this  company  and 
its  management  with  being  thieves  and  robbers.  I  do  not  think  that 
comes  very  well  from  a  committee  sent  here  to  investigate  this  matter 
to 

Q.  We  will  not  bandy  words.  Do  you  refuse  to  be  questioned  by  the 
committee! — A.  I  do  not;  but  I  supposed  the  committee  had  come  here 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  facts. 

Q.  I  have  asked  yon  what  was  the  total  interest-bearing  debt? — A.  I 
have  answered  by  showing  you  it  was  about  $200,000,000. 

Q.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000,000?— A.  It  is  about  $100,000,- 
000,  probably. 

Q.  In  the  railroad  company;  you  speak  of  the  railroad  company  and 
coal  and  iron  company  ? — A.  I  am  answering  on  that  basis.  The 
liabilities  are  $160,000,000,  with  the  stock  about  $200,000,000. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  want? — A.  I  told  you  that  the  other  day. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  interest  on  that  $200,000,000  investment?— 
A.  What  is  the  average  interest!    In  that  statement  it  is  stated. 

Q.  Is  it  as  much  as  4  per  cent.?^-A.  I  will  tell  you  how  much  in  a 
moment,  if  you  will  wait  until  I  get  the  question. 

Q,  I  simply  want  about  the  general  average? — A.  I  am  not  swearing 
to  a  general  average.  I  prefer  to  make  an  exact  stateijient  rather  than 
a  general  average,  when  I  am  swearing,  at  all  events.  As  stated  in 
here,  sir,  the  annual  rental  and  total  fixed  charges,  including  the  annual 
rent  of  lines  leased,  amount  to  $6,583,065.  With  the  first  preference 
income  bonds  (that  is,  including  all  the  interest,  of  which  there  was 
$1,220,542),  total  interest,  $7,803,597:  and  second  preference  bonds, 
interest  $1,307,026,  making  a  total  of  $9,110,623;  and  a  third  prefer- 
ence bonds,  $747,800,  making  the  total  charges  against  the  property 
$9,858,423,  and  fixed  charges  being  $6,583,055 ;  total  income  charges 
$9,858,423. 

Q.  Ten  million  dollars,  say  ?— A.  It  is  pretty  near'$  10,000,000. 

Q.  Well,  now,  with  your  coal  mines  shut  up,  except  about  one-sixth 
of  their  capacity,  and  with  your  railroad  freight  reduced  to  that  one- 
sixth  to  what  your  mines  would  give  if  they  were  in  full  operation . 

A.  (Interrupting.)    You  are  mistaken  about  that. 

Q.  You  told  me  so  a  while  ago? — A.  You  say  railroad  freights? 

Q.  From  these  mines? — A.  Make  it  definite,  if  you  please. 

Q.  You  said  so  a  while  ago;  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  freights  over 
your  road  from  which  you  derive  income  was  furnished  yon  by  the 
private  operators,  as  I  believe  you  call  them,  in  the  Schulkill  region ; 
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how  much  falling  off  is  there  in  that  coutiectiou  f  — A.  I  can  not  tell 
you. 

Q.  Mr.  Eeim  said  it  was  at  least  half? — A^  I  think  he  may  be  mis- 
taken about  that.  That  is  one  of  those  things  that  I  will  have  to  swear 
to  guess-work. 

Q.  Well,  we  can  make  a  probable  estimate  f — A.  I  estimate^  without 
the  coal  mines,  we  could  earn  about  fixed  charges,  which  would  be  about 
$7,500,000,  if  we  do  not  pull  any  coal;  but  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Q.  But  your  connection  from  the  mines  is  lessf — A.  The  connection 
is  not  all  we  have.  We  have  a  large  passenger  business  and  a  large 
freight  business.  We  are  doing  a  lively  business  outside  of  the  coal 
business. 

Q.  Do  you  hope  to  raise  mon^y  enough  from  your  ^  coal  and  iron 
mines  and  Reading  Railroad  to  pay  the  interest  on  this 'bonded  mort- 
gage debt;  do  you  expect  to! — A.  I  answer  you,  yes;  I  hope  to  pay  a 
good  deal  more. 

Q.  You  hope  to  make  enough  to  pay  interest  on  two  hundred  mill- 
ions ? — A.  That  is  so;  1  am  trying  to  earn  money  on  this  property. 

Q.  With  your  coal  mines  shut  up  f — A.  I  wish  that  the  coal  mines 
had  been  shut  up,  and  that  they  had  never  been  opened. 

Q.  How  do  you  expect  to  make  this  when  only  a  few  men  are  at  work 
there  at  present! — A.  I  tell  you  within  ten  days  they  will  all  be  at 
work  there. 

Q.  Well,  this  committee  would  do  some  good  then  t — A.  I  think  my 
men  will  be  back  very  soon,  but  whether  the  committee  have  anything 
to  do  with  that  or  not  I  do  iiot  know. 
Q.  1  will  put  a  question  to  you  directly,  and  I  want  a  direct  answer. 

Unless  there  is  a  pooling  operation .    A.  (Interrupting.)    Which 

there  is  not. 

Q.  Wait  until  1  get  through  the  question,  and  then  answer  it.  Un- 
less there  is  a  pooling  operation  among  the  coal  operators  and  coal 
carriers  by  which  the  the  Reading  Coal  Mining  Company  is  to  get  a 
profit  or  income  from  the  coal  it  could  mine  if  it  would,  I  ask  how  yon 
expect  to  make  the  income  necessary  to  meet  the  interest  on  these 
bonds  f  In  other  words,  will  not  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  be- 
come a  defaulter  and  bankrupt,  and  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  re- 
ceivers about  as  soon  as  it  did  in  1885,  when,  according  to  Mr.  Smith, 
it  only  staid  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers  about  a  year,  and  he  also 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  there  again  very  shortly,  if  not 
within  a  year.  I  ask  you  again  directly,  and  I  want  a  direct  answer, 
if  there  is  not  a  pooling  operation,  where  are  your  companies  to  make 
the  money  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  bonded  and  mortgage. debt! — 
A.  From  various  sources,  sir. 

Q.  Please  give  us  the  sources. — A.  I  can  not  give  you  the  sources  that 
come  from  the  railroad  company. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  assets  to  meet  this  interest ! — A.  Do  you  think 
you  have  a  right  to  ask  that! 

Q.  I  do. — A.  1  do  not  think  it  is  right  for  this  committee  to  find  out 
how  much  money  we  have  in  bank,  or  how  much  collateral  we  have  got 
to  use  in  case  we  need  it.    I  decline  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  CHipman.  I  wish  to  put  this  statement  on  record  in  reference  to 
that  line  of  examination  of  the  witness,'  and  let  Mr.  Corbin  have  the  full 
advantage  of  it,  because  it  is  no  more  than  right  that  he  should.  « One 
question  in  the  public  mind  is,  whether  it  is  to  the  interest  of  your  com- 
pany to  have  this  strike,  and  whether  that  interest  may  not  arise  from 
the  financial  condition  of  your  company.    Now  I  am  suggesting  it  is  in 
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all  fairness  to  yoa.    I  do  not  ask  yoa  to  answer  it.    I  simply  make  the 
snggestionf  and  yoa  have  it  to  do  with  it  as  you  please. 

The  Witness.  I  will  answer  it  in  my  own  way.  I  wish  the  committee 
to  nnderstand  that  I  aip  ready  to  furnish  any  information  that  I  think 
it  IS  proper  for  them  to  have  in  relation  to  this  question  which  is  up  for 
discussion  before  the  committee.  But  I  db  not  know  what  right  the 
public  or  anybody  has  to  inquire  into  the  financial  condition  of  the  Bead- 
ing Company  unless  they  are  shareholders  or  bondholders.  It  is  quite 
right  you  should  have  the  benefit  of  why  I  decline  to  answer  the  com- 
mittee. If  any  man  owns  any  property  in  the  Heading  Company  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  explain  to  him  its  present  condition,  but  I  object  to  its 
being  spread  before  the  public.  When  the  time  comes,  if  they  do  not 
like  my  management  of  this  property,  I  shall  step  out  with  pleasure.  I 
have  to  answer  to  the  owners  of  the  property  and  not  to  the  public. 
That  is  my  answer.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  proper  question  for  this  com- 
mittee to  ask.  I  decline  to  answer  anything  in  relation  to  the  financial 
affairs  of  this  corporation.  That  is  my  answer.  I  have  answered  every- 
thing without  objection  that  related  to  the  strike,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
disguise.  I  want  to  state,  while  I  am  here,  if  the  committee  came  here 
in  regard  to  the  interstate  commerce  question,  that  I  defy  any  man  to 
make  the  statement  that  we  have  not  complied  with  the  law  in  regard 
to  common  carriers  with  reference  not  only  to  the  State,  but  interstate 
commerce. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  There  is  difference  of  opinion  about  that.  Congress  differs  from 
you  by  passing  the  resolution  sending  this  committee  here. — A.  That  is 
my  opinion  about  it;  I  do  not  ask  you  to  agree  with  ine. 

Q.  Do  you  object  to  giving  this  fact:  whether,  after  you  passed  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  receivers  this  time  and  reorganized,  a  great  many 
new  ofBcers  were  not  created  in  the  coal  company! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  one 
of  them.  ^They  have  cut  down  the  expenses  and  reduced  the  officers. 

Q.  In  the  railroad  company  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  no  salaries  been  increased! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  no  change  made  f — A.  No.  The  only  change  made  in  any 
respect  was  that  we  made  Mr.  Keim  head  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany because  he  was  the  most  competent  man  there  was.  I  did  not 
know  anything  about  mining  coal.  * 

Q.  What  did  he  do  f— A.  He  produced  last  year  18,000,000  tons 
of  coal.  The  expenses  of  this  corporation  have  been  reduced,  I  think, 
$1,600,000  less  than  the  year  before.  While  I  decline  to  say  what  we 
are  going  to  do  in  regard  to  dividends,  I  think  the  Beading  Eailroad 
Company  has  passed  out  of  its  crude  state  and  gotten  into  the  condition 
of  a  good,  solvent,  respectable  company. 

Q.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  it.  One  of  the  ex-presi- 
dent's stated  here  this  morning  a  contrary  opinion,  and  I  am  frank 
enough  to  say  I  also  have  a  contrary  one. — A.  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
you  to  buy  any  stock  in  it. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  yon  a  question.  Of  course  I  have  a  right  to  ask  a 
question  of  you  and  you  have  a  right  to  answer  it  or  not.  Have  you 
any  objection  to  telling  the  committee  how  much  stock  you  owned  be- 
fore you  gave  up  the  receivership! — A.  Yes;  it  is  my  private  business. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  the  committee  how  much  stock 
of  the  Beading  Company  you  owned  t^fore  it  went  out  of  the  hands  of 
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the  receivers,  the  last  receivers,  and  became  reorganized  under  your 
presidency! — A.  No;  I  can  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  teUiogf — A.  Yes,  sirj  I  have.  I  de- 
cline to  tell. 

Mr.  Parker.  Are  you  advised  that  the  main  strike  is  off  t  We  un- 
derstand it  is  being  reported  off. 

The  Witness.  I  heard  on  the  street  to-day  that  it  has  been  ordered 
oft*,  but  I  have  no  definite  information  about  that.  I  have  not  informa- 
tion sufficient  to  warrant  me  to  say  that  the  strike  is  off,  but  a^  I  stated 
before  the  committee  the  other  day  that  I  thought  that  within  a  few  days 
it  would  be  oft*,  and  I  had  no  doubt  the  miners  would  be  at  work  next 
week. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  informa- 
tion comes  to  you,  you  believe  it  or  not.  Have  you  any  information 
to-day  definitely  f — A.  I  have  information  to-day  which  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve it  will  be  off  next  week,  but  not  off*  now. 


TESTIMOIfT  OP  THOMAS  M.  £ICHA£DS. 

THOHf  AS  M.  BiGHARBS  sworu  and  examined : 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  You  are  a  resident  of  Philadelphia! — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  any  official  relations  with  the  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany now  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  at  some  previous  time! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Please  state  it. — A.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  shipping  at  Port  Rich- 
mond.   I  was  in  charge  of  the  colliers,  years  ago. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  statistical  work  at  any  time  connected 
with  the  coal  mining,  or  coal  distribution,  or  coal  output! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  sales  agent  of  the  Reading  Railroad  at  any  time! — 
A.  No,  sir ;  of  the  coal  and  iron  company. 

Q.  Of  the  coal  and  iron  company  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  period!— A.  Since  1875. 

Q.  Until  when  ! — A.  Up  to  the  present  time, 

.Q.  And  still  remain! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  coal  agent,  general 
coal  agent,  since  1875. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  duties  as  such  officer  at  present! — A. 
Originally  I  had  charge  of  the  transportation  of  the  coal  from  the  time 
it  was  put  in  the  cars  until  it  reached  its  destination.  Now  latterlj^,  in 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  I  have  had  charge  of  the  sales. 

Q.  At  what  point! — A.  All  points,  sir. 

Q.  Namely,  what  territory  ! — A.  Selling  coal  wherever  it  goes  to. 

Q.  In  all  the  States! — A.  In  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Europe,  if  necessary,  anywhere. 

Q.  Where  have  you  sold  it! — A.  Here  in  Philadelphia,  on  board  at 
Port  Richmond  or  New  York  for  shipment;  wherever  we  can  sell  it. 

Q.  What  charge  have  you  of  that! — A.  I  have  control  of  that  and 
make  deliveries  to  parties.  I  control  the  sales  and  make  the  sales. 
All  sales  are  made  through  me. 

Q,  That  is,  you  are  the  party  who  negotiates  the  sales  to  those  par- 
ties who  receive  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  your  people  advised  and  consulted  with  outside  in  regard  to 
prices! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  that,  for  how  long! — A.  For  several  years. 
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Q.  Do  yon  keep  records  of  the  animal  output  of  coal  and  its  distribu- 
tion 1 — A.  It  is  kept  in  the  office  in  the  statistical  department.  I 
merely  make  the  sales;  I  am  not  commanding  the  department., 

Q.  JBave  you  been  familiar  with  the  operation  of  coal  for  some  time 
past  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  And  for  the  distribution  sent;  you  would  know  what  amounts 
went  to  particular  localities? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  the  proportion  that  has  been  exported  from 
the  United  States  f — A.  Of  our  production! 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  say  in  the  last  year! — A.  I  do  not  think  we  shipped  a 
ton,  except  to  Cuba.    A  small  quantity  went  to  Cuba. 

Q.  Wherehasthegreat  proportion  of  thiscoal gone! — A.  About50per 
cent,  of  the  production  is  sold  in  the  immediate  locality,  on  the  line  of 
our  road,  and  the  balance  is  shipped  at  tide  at  Philadelphia  and  at  tide 
at  New  York. 

Q.  What  were  the  prices  of  coal  in  April,  1886 1 — A.  What  size  coal 
would  you  like  to  know  about! 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  select  a  size  and  give  us  the  changes! — A. 
Probably,  if  you  take  stove  coal;  that  size  is  a  high  price— that  is,  stove 
coal. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will  select  coal,  that  will  give  us  a  fair  statement  of 
the  changes  and  the  difference  In  the  selling  price. — A.  I  think  the 
price  we  got  for  stove  coal  in  May,  1886,  was  $3.14  f.  o.  b.,  Port  Eich- 
mond,  and  $3.22  f.  o.  b.  in  Ne\i/  York. 

Q.  When  was  there  an  increase  in  the  price  ! — A.  There  was  increase 
in  price  the  following  month ;  just  a  few  cents  almost  every  month.  It 
was  $3.50  in  October  at  Philadelphia,  which  cost  $3.74  in  New  York. 

Q.  At  Schuylkill  Haven! — A.  Schuylkill  Haven.  I  have  not  a  record 
of  local  territory. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  material  change  or  increase ! — A.  January, 
1887,  $3.85  Philadelphia.  We  did  not  sell  New  York  in  January  on 
account  of  the  cost.    Our  coal  was  $3.91  against  $4.25  New  York. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  material  change  in  your  selling  price  of  your 
coal ! — A.  The  next  month  raised  somewhat.    April,  $3.75  and  $4.05. 

Q.  April  1887  !— A.  1887. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  material  change! — A.  Then  it  advanced  in 
May  to  $3.80  Philadelphia,  and  $4.04  New  Yo-k. 

Q.  And  the  next  material  change!— A.  Jul^'^,  $3.84  Philadelphia, 
$4.09  New  York. 

Q.  And  the  next  increase  ! — A.  October,  $3.96  Philadelphia,  against 
$4.18  New  York. 

Q.  And  the  next  change  !— A.  This  is  in  1887  ! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Since  then,  sir,  we  have  had  an  advanced  market. 

Q.  You  have  continued  the  sale! — A.  We  have  not  had  any  to  sell. 
We  have  had  no  coal. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  coal  since  January  ! — A.  Not  since  the  difficulty 
with  the  miners. 

Q.  What  has  coar  been  selling  for  in  Philadelphia  during  January, 
1888! — A.  Three  dollars  at  Schuylkill  Haven  was  the  last  price  we  had, 
and  $1.80  transportation  to  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Making  at  Philadelphia!— A.  $4.80. 

Q.  And  what  prices  obtained  at  New  York  ! — A.  The  price  in  New 
York  was  $4.75  on  board,  which  was  about  the  ruling  price  of  stove 
coal. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  statement  of  the  aggregate  increase  from 
April,  1887,  to  the  1st  of  February,  1888!    I  wish  in  that  answer  you 
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would  give  us  the  aggregate  increase  on  each  of  the  several  kinds  of 
commercial  coal. — A.  From  April,  1887,  to  the  Ist  of  February,  1888. 
April,  1887.  f.  o.  b.,  Philadelphia,  from  the  present  prices  say,  broken 
$3.75,  egQ  $4.34,  stove  $4.50,  chestnut  $4.50;  making  a  difference  of, 
broken  47  cents,  Qgg  60  cents,  stove  85,  and  chestnut  $1.32. 

Q.  Ton  have  been  familiar  with  the  retail  price*,  of  coal  in  Philadel- 
phia during  this  period  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  increase  at  retail  during  the  same  period  upon 
the  same  classes  of  coalf — A,  On  stove,  of  which  we  were  speaking, 
the  retail  advance  was  $1  to  $1.75  a  ton. 

A.  On  the  other  classes  please  give  us  f — A.  They  do  not  vary  so 
much. 

Q.  Have  you  points  of  deposit  of  coal  in  the  State  and  elsewhere 
where  coal  is  stored  f — A.  We  have  facilities  at  Port  Bichmoud,  where 
we  can  store  coal  to  load  on  vessels. 

Q.  Where  do  you  store  coal  for  the  use  of  the  railroad! — A.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  any  storing  capacity.  They  have  little  places  at 
different  points  on  the  road  to  stock  small  quantities  of  coal.  I  do  not 
know  what  that  capacity  amounts  to,  but  not  to  any  consequence. 

Q.  Not  strictly  looking  at  these  points,  have  they  not  points  where 
they  do  and  can  deposit  coal  for  their  own  use  ? — A.  Not  in  any  capacity. 

Q.  What  amount  was  there  at  Port  Eichmond  at  the  time  this  last 
strike  commenced  ! — A.  January  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  can  give  you  that;  30,000  tons. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  amount  on  the  cars  f — A.  That  I  could  not 
tell  you. 

Q.  At  that  time  f — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  your  best  estimate. — A.  I  do  not  think 
there  could  have  been  a  great  deal  there,  because  cars  are  not  allowed 
to  accumulate  loaded. 

Q.  If  you  will,  give  us  your  best  estimate  of  the  amount,  not  upon  the 
reasons  you  tell,  but  upon  your  general  judgment. — A.  I  should  imagine 
about  1,000  cars.     You  mean  loaded  up  over  the  road  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  It  will  be  pretty  hard ;  it  has  a  wide  scope. 

Q.  You  are  the  only  man  I  know  of  who  can  tell. — A.  I  should  think 
probably  1,000  cars^ 

Q.  How  many  tons  were  there  to  a  car? — A.  Five  and  a  half  would 
be  a  fair  average. 

Q.  How  many  tons  of  coal,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  was  mined 
and  unsold  by  the  Keadiug  Coal  and  Iron  Company  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember? How  much  was  mined  and  unsold!— A.  Nothing  but  what  we 
had  at  Port  Richmond,  30,000  tons;  that  we  had  there  at  the  time. 

Q.  All  on  cars! — A.  That  on  cars  may  have  been  consigned  to  some 
consignee.  Coal  that  was  on  cars  at  Port  Eichmond  is  included  in  this 
stock  report.  No  coal  that  was  there  loaded  at  Port  Eichmond,  con- 
signed, is  in  this  account  I  am  giving  you. 

Q.  I  will  put  the  question  another  way;  perhaps  you  have  answered 
it;  but  what  amount  of  stock  was  on  hand  in  tons  of  coal  at  Port  Rich- 
mond January  1  ? — A.  Thirty  thousand  tons. 

Q.  Anywhere  and  everywhere  ! — A.  The  Coal  and  Iron  Company  had 
30,000  tons  of  surplus  coal  at  Port  Eichmond  on  the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  And  1,000  tons,  probably,  in  cars!— A.  No;  1,000  cars,  I  under- 
stood, were  loaded. 

Q.  A  thousand  cars  elsewhere,  and  there  is  about  5  tons  to  the  cart — 
A.  About  5  tons  to  5J  tons. 
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Q.  Did  that  cover  yoar  total  stock  of  mined  coal  undelivered  at  that 
time  f — A.  That  is  my  idea. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  a  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  country  that  great  masses 
of  this  coal  are  held  all  over  the  country  upon  the  1st  of  January  f — A. 
The  trade  generally  buy  their  coal  at  the  beginning  of  fall  to  tide  them 
over  the  winter.  It  was  more  the  custom  to  do  that  in  years  gone  by 
than  of  late. 

Q.  They  buy  more  frequently  of  late! — A.  Now  the  facilities  have 
been  better  to  enable  the  greater  i>ortion  of  people  to  get  coal  during 
the  winter  season.  Usually  the  production  would  stop  from  the  middle 
of  September  to  the  middle  of  March. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  coal  on  hand  in  the 
Lehigh  region  on  the  1st  of  January  f — A.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Q.  Or  at  the  date  of  their  strike? — A.  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  You  have  no  means  of  giving  me  an  estimate  of  that  I — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  of  the  Lackawanna  region  1 — A.  No  sir.  I  have  no  oc- 
casion to  know  what  was  the  amount  of  coiil  they  had  on  hand. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  as  to  the  idle  time  of  the  men,  during  the  past 
year,  of  your  company  ! — A.  That  is  a  little* out  of  my  line,  but  I  think 
I  have  a  record  of  it. 

Q.  Did  that  last  table  (referring  to  paper  held  by  the  witness)  relate 
to  other  matters  than  I  have  asked  you  about  ? — A.  It  is  more  of  the 
same  data. 

Q.  Perhaps  it  would  give  us  information,  if  put  in  evidence.  If  you 
can, give  us  a  copy. — A.  Yes;  I  can  give  you  a  copy.  There  was  no 
stoppage  in  the  year  1887  in  the  collieries  that  I  can  learn ;  no  restric- 
tions. 

Q.  There  was  no  limit  of  the  production  in  any  of  the  mines  f — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  December,  1887,  was  there  not  an  unusually  large  ac- 
cumulation of  coal  in  the  mines  f — A.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  our 
company  is  concerned,  in  the  mines — you  mean  down  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  f 

Q.  I  mean  mined,  but  not  then  distributed  to  points  like  Schuylkill 
Haven  and  Port  Eichmond  ? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was'unusually  less  than  our 
ordinary  common  condition. 

Q.  Was  not  a  larger  amount  than  usual  held  in  stock  in  the  country  ! — 
A.  No,  sir;  no  stock  at  all,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  I  mean  of  anthracite  coal  throughout  the  country. — A.  Mined,  but 
not  consumed  coal? 

Q.  Thau  usual? — A.  No,  sir;  less  than  usual. 

Q.  You  say  there  has  been  no  enforced  idleness  during  the  past  year ; 
did  you  not  have  it  during  the  year  previous  ? — A.  I  think  there  were 
six  days  in  1886. 

Q.  That  all  the  collieries  were  stopped  ? — A.  That  was  wasted  by 
stopping. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  that  f — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  And  it  decreased  that  production  so  much? — A.  There  were  six 
days  they  stopped,  one  in  April,  one  in  May.  three  in  June,  and  one  in 
August. 

Q.  Were  they  the  same  days — respective  days  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Give  us  the  days,  please. — A.  I  do  not  know  what  days  they 
were. 

Q.  What  have  you  known  of  methods  used  in  your  mines  at  anytime 
to  limit  or  restrict  the  output  of  the  mines  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  any- 
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thing  of  that,  sir ;  that  is  out  of  my  sphere.    I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
anything  but  the  selling  of  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  royalty  has  been  paid  at  the  mines  f — A.  I  can 
not  say  positively.  I  know  from  general  conversation  that  the.  pay- 
ments were  at  different  prices  for  such  collieries  or  lands. 

Q.  About  what  was  the  royalty  t — A.  Thirty-five  to  60  cents,  I  think, 
for  some  sizes  of  coal. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  estimate  it  cost  additional  to  deposit  that  coal 
in  the  milroad  cars  from  the  breakers  f — A.  I  guess  I  do  not  understand 
your  question. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  mining  the  coal — moving  it  to  the  breaker — 
doing  the  work  necessary  to  put  it  on  the  cars  to  ship  to  market  f — A. 
Two  dollars  a  ton  £  should  imagine  it  would  cost. 

Q.  Then  coal  upon  the  cars  where  the  royalty  is  paid  would  cost 
$2.50  f — A.  No;  I  imagine  $2  would  cover  the  cost  of  production,  in- 
cluding the  royalty. 

Q.  That  coal  would  bring  last  year  at  tide-water  in  October,  say  how 
much  f — A.  Taking  stove-coal  t 

Q.  Now,  if  convenient? — A.  Three  dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents. 

Q.  Now,  the  difference  between  $2  and  $3.98  is  the  toll  to  the  rail- 
road and  the  profit  to  the  railroad  ! — A.  No ;  profit  to  the  operator. 

Q.  To  which  operator  ! — A.  To  the  coal  miner,  the  coal  owner. 

Q.  What  were  the  tolls  paid  upon  such  a  ton  of  coal  in  September 
from  the  breaker  to  Port  Kichmond  f — A.  The  tolls  were  $1.55  from  the 
mines. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  in  December  last?— A.  It  was  10  cents  higher. 

Q.  And  the  April  previous  or  the  May  previous  ? — A.  One  dollar  and 
fifty-five  cents,  if  my  impression  is  correct. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  "Saward'^as  good  authority? — A.  Yes;  he  com- 
piles tonnage  and  data,  I  think,  as  accurately  as  one  could  get  it. 

Q.  Gould  you  give  us  the  amount  of  anthracite  coal  mined  in  1886  in 
Pennsylvania? — A.  [Referring  to  statistics.]  32,136,000  tons. 

Q.  And  the  amount  of  bituminous  coal  mined  in  this  State  ? — ^A.  By 
"  Saward  "  27,000,000  tons. 

Q.  And  the  total  amount  mined  in  the  United  States  of  all  coal? — A. 
By  "  Saward  "  106,780,000  tons. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  number  of  men  employed,  if  you  can,  from 
that  work  who  ere  engaged  in  mining?— A.  It  shows  in  Pennsylvania 
94,000  in  anthracite  and  40,000  in  bituminous. 

Q.  And  in  the  United  States  ? — A.  That  is  not  aggregated. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  this  as  correct? — A.  That  is  the  best  authority  I 
guess  we  have.    I  do  not  know  of  any  better. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  was  there  any  material  change  in  these  numbers 
in  the  year  1887  ? — A.  No ;  I  imagine  not. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  distribution  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  year 
1886?— A.  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  21,000,000;  New 
England  States,  6,000,000;  Western  States,  3,000,000 j  Southern  States, 
including  Delaware  and  Maryland,  1,362,000;  Pacific  coast,  10,000; 
Dominion  of  Canada,  878,000;  foreign  ports,  37,000,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  31,623,000. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  those  figures  ? — A.  I  think  they  are  as  correct 
as  we  can  compute  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  material  change  in  your  judgment,  in  1887  ? — A.  An 
increase  of  3,250,000  tons. 

Q.  Spread  over  the  whole  territory? — A.  Yes,  sir;  distributed  to 
those  same  points. 
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The  Chairman.  You  mean  both  bituminous  and  anthracite  1 

The  Witness.  I  am  talking  about  anthracite. 

Mr.  Parker.  Now,  as  to  the  lines,  distributiug  in  the  year  1886;  will 
you  state  the  amount  distributed  by  the  different  distributiug  lines! 

The  Witness.  Theproductionby  the  different  railroads,  this  tounage 
was  carried  in  this  percentage :  Philadelphia  and  Beading,  30.36  per 
cent.;  Lehigh  Valley,  19.25  per  cent ;  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  and 
Western,  16.10 per  cent.;  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  10.82 
per  cent. ;  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  10.82  per  cent. ;  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Company,  4.35  per  cent. ;  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  West- 
ern, 2.30  percent. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  the  statement  and  say  that  about  the  same 
per  cent,  is  to  bo  applied  in  the  movement  of  coal  in  1887? — A.  No;  I 
think  not. 

Q.  What  changes  do  you  think  occurred!  Give  us  the  percentage  of 
the  lines  of  and  the  amount  carried. — A.  Philadelphia  and  Reading, 
7,555.251 ;  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  4,852,859 ;  Lehigh  Valley, 
5,784,450 ;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  6,220,792 ;  Delaware 
and  Hudson,  4,480,230;  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  3,816,143;  Pennsylva- 
nia Coal  Company,  1,603,455 ;  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Rail- 
road, 759,834 ;  aggregate,  34,641,017. 

Q..  We  would  like  to  take  the  figures  for  the  Reading  for  three  or 
four  years  past. — A.  The  Reading  production  for  1887  was  7,555,251 ; 
in  1886, 6,695,731.    Further  back  tiian  that  f 

Q.  No ;  1  think  that  sufficient.  Now  what  was  the  effect  of  the  strike 
upon  the  earnings  or  wages  of  the  men  previously  employed  by  your 
company  ! — A.  Nothing  more  than  they  did  not  get  money  when  they 
did  not  work. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  employes  struck  f— A.  l^at  I  do  not  know 
anything  about. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  reduction  of  the  wage  roll;  have  you  statistics 
for  that ! — A.  No,  sir ;  1  do  nothing  but  sell  coal  after  put  on  the  cars. 

Q.  1  had  an  impression  from  something  I  had  heard  that  you  could 
give  us  that. — A.  No;  I  simply  dispose  of  the  property  after  it  is  pro- 
duced. 

Q.  Then  your  knowledge  is  confined  entirely  to  the  sale  of  coal  and 
the  statistics  connected  with  that? — A.  The  production,  the  quantity, 
the  sizes,  etc. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  amount  shipped  from  the  Lehigh  mines  for 
three  years  past! — A.  I  have  a  table,  sir,  of  this.  Lehigh  Valley  pro- 
duction, 1887,  5,784,450;  1886,  6,184,455;  1885,  6,107,444. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  give  us  figures  for  the  same  years  for  the  Lacka- 
wanna region  !— A.  1887,  6,220,792 ;  -1886, 5,172,023 ;  1885, 4,987,934. 

Q.  I  believe  that  covers  all  1  had  in  mind  to  ask  this  witness. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  When  the  price  of  coal  at  Schuylkill  Haven  is  $2.50,  what  is  the 
price  delivered  by  you  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia? — A.  Plus  $1.80  for 
transportation  it  would  be  $4.30. 

Q.  Then  what  is  it  at  Richmond! — A.  Whatever  we  can  get  for  it; 
according  to  the  market. 

Q,  Is  there  ordinarily  a  difference  between  the  prices  of  coal  as  deliv- 
ered by  you  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  prices  of  coal  as  deliv- 
ered by  you  at  Richmond  ? — A.  It  just  depends  upon  the  market.  When 
we  get  to  Port  Richmond  we  come  in  competition  with  other  companies. 
If  we  wanted  to  send  the  coal  to  New  York,  etc.,  and  the  price  of  coal 
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was  better  than  the  price  of  coal  loaded  at  Port  Bichmoud,  we  woald 
sbip  it. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  there  is  another  company  selling  coal  in  Phila- 
delphia  than  yourselves? — A.  We  sell  all;  nearly. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  in  competition  for  the  Philadelphia  or  city  trade 
as  much  as  for  the  Richmond  trade! — A.  More  or  less,.except  where  the 
other  companies  can  not  deliver  on  the  track  of  the  Beading  Railroad. 

Q.  I  think  in  the  circular  which  was  put  in  evidence  yesterday  that 
there  was  difference  in  the  coal  of  August,  perhaps  of  last  year,  of  some 
50  cents.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  at  Richmond  you  have  com- 
petition which  3'ou  do  not  have  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  that 
because  of  that  fcict  you  charge  more,  say  50  cents  more,  for  the  coal 
delivered  in  the  city  than  at  Port  Richmond;  is  that  correct? — A.  No, 
sir.  If  the  price  at  Schuylkill  Haven  is  $2.50,  the  plus  ori  that  would 
be  the  railroad  transportation,  which  Ia  $1.80;  that  would  be  $4.30. 
Now  our  price  on  stove  coal  at  Port  Richmond  made  up  the  4th  of 
December 

Q.  How  far  is  Port  Richmond,  your  depot,  from  Philadelphia  T — A.  It 
is  in  Philadelphia. 

Q,  How  much  longer  is  the  haul  by  rail  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to 
Port  Richmond  than  if  the  coal  had  been  delivered  in  the  city? — A.  I 
do  not  think  it  will  be  very  much  farther  to  go  there  than  to  come  down 
to  Broad  and  Callowhill  streets. 

Q.  And  substantially  in  the  hundred-mile  haul,  or  thereabouts,  thecost 
of  delivering  a  train  at  your  city  depot  would  not  be  really  much  greater 
than  at  Port  Richmoml? — A.  We  do  not  deliver  trains  in  Philadelphia. 
The  cost  of  delivering  in  Philadelphia  would  be  greater  than  at  Port 
Richmond.  .It  costs  more  to  deliver  it  car  by  car  instead  of  delivering  a 
whole  train.    At  I^ort  Richmond  we  take  as  many  cars  as  we  please. 

Q.  How  much  more  do  you  charge  for  those  cars  delivered  in  your 
yards  here  than  at  Richmond  I — A.  The  transportation  rate  from  Schuyl- 
kill Baveu  is  the  same  technically.  It  is  $1.80  to  Philadelphia  and  it 
is  $1.88,  including  water  freight,  at  Port  Richmond. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  receive  the  same  price  for  delivering  in 
the  city  iis  to  Port  Richmond  ? — A.  The  rate  to  Philadelphia  is  $1.80  and 
to  Port  Richmond  alongside  is  $1.80,  but  15  cents  is  paid  there  for  dis- 
charging. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  that  last! — A.  Fifteen  cents  they  pay  there 
alongside  for  discharging,  which  is  charged  on  the  pier  there  at  Port 
Richmond  on  the  freight,  the  same  as  he  would  get  it  by  rail. 

Q.  But  this  is  where  you  deliver  directly  in  the  vessel? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  is  this  paid  for;  is  there  a  water  transportation  rate?— A. 
It  is  a  transportation  of  coal  froih  the  wharf. 

Q.  You  are  now  speaking  of  coal  and  freight  at  Port  Richmond  by 
barge ;  I  was  speaking  of  coal  delivered  by  rail  in  Philadelphia. — A. 
That  is  $1.80. 

Q,  Then,  if  I  understand  that,  the  railroad  company  charges  no  more 
in  freight  for  delivering  at  the  city  than  at  Port  Richmond.  Why,  then, 
should  there  be  a  greater  charge  for  coal  delivered  in  Philadelphia  than 
in  Richmond,  so  far  as  making  a  fair  percentage  on  the  cost  of  coal? — 
A.  That  is  a  matter  of  transportation  that  I  am  not  able  to  digest.  It 
is  out  of  my  bailiwick.  I,  as  a  seller  of  coal,  would  want  a  low  rate  of 
< transportation,  as  we  always  do. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  the  difference  in  the  price  of  coal  delivered  by 
you  by  rail  in  Philadelphia  aud  at  Port  Richmond  for  some  months 
back  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  I  will  be  obliged  if  you  will  do  that,  say  for  the  year  1887  ?— A. 
You  want  to  know  what  difference  we  got  for  coal  by  bringing  it  in  and 
selling  in  Philadelphia  and  at  tide.    Is  that  the  idea? 

Q.  I  do  not  know  what  yon  mean  by  that,  I  am  not  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness.— A.  I  asked  you. 

Q.  I  am  seeking  information  here.  What  I  wanted  was  the  price  of 
coal  sold  by  you  from  your  track  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  at  the 
same  date  the  price  for  coal  sold  from  your  track  at  Port  Richmond 
ready  for  shipment? — A.  The  Port  Richmond  price  is  $4.50  f.  o.  b. ;  toll 
from  the  mines,  $1.55^  net  at  the  mines  $2.95.  Price  at  the  mines  for 
shipment,  $3. 

Q.  And  the  price  for  the  same  coal  at  Port  Eichmond  was  $4.50  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  When  was  that!— A.  November  price,  1887. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  you  deliver  coal  at  Philadelphia  for 
$3  and  charge  $4.50  at  Port  Richmond  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  putting  it  on  board,  the  charge  for  it  ?— «A. 
That  is  included  in  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  coal  going  there. 

Q.  So  it  would  make  no  difference  in  that  f — A.  It  costs  4  or  5  cents 
to  take  the  coal  out  of  the  cars  into  the  vessel  direct 

Q.  Where  a  dealer  receives  it  in  his  city  here,  is  there  any  cost  of 
delivery! — A.  It  depends  upon  the  facilities  he  has  for  receiving  it. 
Some  few  dealers  of  coal  get  it  without  any  labor.  Others  have  a 
trifling  chs^rge  to  pay  for  unloading  the  car. 

Q.  Is  there  ordinarily  this  difference  of  $1.50  ! — A.  There  is  not  a 
difference  of  $1.50.  But  this  $3  is  at  the  mines,  and  it  costs  $1.80  rail- 
road transportation  to  get  it  to  Philadelphia ;  then  at  Port  Eichmond  it 
is  $4.50  with  the  toljs.  We  pay  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  $1.55, 
which  would  net  $2.95  at  the  miues. 

Q.  So  it  does  not  cost  more  to  the  railroad  company  to  haul  it,  whether 
they  delif  er  it  in  the  city  or  at  Port  Richmond  ! — A.  If  I  had  been  in 
the  railroad  business  I  would  rather  deliver  it  in  the  city  than  at  Port 
Richmond. 

Q.  There  is  no  difference  in  charge  on  coal  to  Port  Richmond  than 
Philadelphia! — A.  Yes;  on  that  which  goes  beyond  the  capes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  difference  in  the  price  of  coal  that  is  delivered  beyond 
the  capes  and  this  side  of  the  capes! — A.  The  freight  inside  the  capes 
is  regulated. 

Q.  What  is  that  difference! — A.  Whatever  the  circumstances  might 
be  at  that  time  in  regard  to  demand  and  supply.  When  we  go  beyond 
the  capes  we  meet  competitors;  whatever  prices  may  be,  say,  for  New 
York  shippers. 

Q.  At  that  time,  when  coal  was  $4.80  for  shipment  beyond  the  capes, 
what  was  it  for  shipment  on  the  waters  inside  the  capes. — A.  Four  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents. 

Q.  A  difference  of  30  cents.  Did  it  cost  the  railroad  any  more  for 
delivering  on  board  a  vessel  going  beyond  the  capes  than  for  delivering 
on  a  vessel  going  this  side  of  the  capes! — A.  No;  they  would  have  to 
pay  the  discharge  of  that  coal,  and  the  dealer  who  receives  the  coal 
would  not  pay  more  than  if  he  got  by  rail  direct.  The  dealer  who  gets 
by  rail  would  pay  $1.80,  and  the  dealer  who  gets  his  coal  by  barge  gets 
it  at  the  same  rate. 

Q.  Now,  if  I  understand  you,  you  pay  on  the  same  date  tolls  for  the 
Richmond  coal  $1.55,  and  tolls  for  the  Philadelphia  coal  $1.80  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  it  come  that  the  railroad  company  makes  a  discrimina- 
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tion  in  that  case  of  25  cents!  The  haul  is  substantially  the  same,  but 
there  is  that  discrimination. — A.  The  difference  in  the  haul;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  take  the  coal  as  cheap  in  the  same  train  for  that  matter; 
part  comes  to  the  city  and  part  goes  to  Port  Richmond,  of  course,  on 
the  same  day  and  on  the  same  train.  And  I  understand  from  this  that 
there  would  be  a  difference  in  the  tolls  of  25  cents  f — A.  That  is  the 
rate  we  pay  for  all  coal  consigned  beyond  the  capes;  $1.55. 

Mr.  Parker.  Is  the  price  at  which  you  sell  coal  at  Philadelphia  de- 
termined by  the  local  competition  with  other  lines! 

The  Witness.  To  a  certain  extent,  more  or  less,  and  with  the  de- 
mand. 

Q.  Is  the  price  at  Port  Richmond  determined  by  the  condition  of  the 
market'at  New  York  and  other  points  ! — A.  More  or  less ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  price  depends  largely,  not  upon  the  cost  of  production 
but  the  prices  for  which,  under  the  condition  of  the  market  at  the  dif- 
ferent points,  you  can  sell  the  coal! — A.  Yes,  sir;  exactly.  If  it  was 
in  our  power  we  would  make  it,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON : 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  time  during  the  year  1887  that  the  price  of 
coal  delivered  by  you  in  the  city  was  greater  than  that  delivered  at 
Port  Richmond  of  the  same  character  of  coal? — A.  The  coal  in  the  car 
for  Philadelphia  other  than  Port  Richmond! 

Q.  As  I  said,  I  am  not  a  business  man;  I  do  not  know  all  the  fine 
points  in  the  coal  business.  Take  a  car-load  of  coal ;  right  ahead  of  it 
is  another  carload  of  coal;  they  come  down  on  the  same  train,  one  is 
switched  oft'  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  one  goes  to  Port  Richmond. 

Now,  has  there  been  any  time A.  (Interrupting.)  That  is  not  exactly 

the  way  it  is  done. 

Q.  How  is  it  done  ! — A.  Port  Richmond  freights  come  down  generally 
in  large  trains.  It  is  never  made  for  any  local  points,  but  Philadelphia 
cars,  they  come  down  and  switch  oft'  cars  at  different  stations,  while  the 
Port  Richmond  cars  go  through. 

Q.  What  is  the  largest  delivery  of  coal  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in 
any  one  day  by  your  company  !i— A.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
tell  you  exactly  on  this  railroad. 

Q.  Eight  hundred  f — A.  A  thousand  cars,  at  Philadelphia,  probably. 

Q.  I  presume,  as  a  matter  of  railroad  management,  that  the  whole 
would  go  directly  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia!— A.  We  do. 

Q.  Take  that  case  where  the  whole  train  comes  directly  to  Philadel- 
phia and  say  another  train  goes  directly  to  Port  Richmond.  Now  has 
there  been  any  time  in  the  year  1887  when  a  higher  price  was  charged 
for  the  coal  delivered  in  the  city  than  for  the  coal  delivered  at  Port  Rich- 
mond ! — A.  1  do  not  think  the  rate  to  Philadelphia  has  been  changed  this 
year.    By  my  impression  it  is  $1.80. 

Q.  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  rate  of  toll ;  I  was  speaking  of  the  price 
at  which  you  sell  the  coal. — A.  No;  I  think  from  what  I  can  glean  of 
the  coal  question,  there  has  been  no  variation  in  the  price  at  all  this 
year.  The  rate  of  transportation  has  been  $1.80  and  the  price  has  been 
$3  at  the  mines. 

Q.  As  I  understand  from  you  the  toll  is  changed! — A.  This  is  the 
proportion  on  the  through  rate  of  coal  going  beyond  the  capes  of  the 
Delaware. 

Q.  Is  there  any  change;  are  the  tolls  the  same  in  a  year! — A.  They 
change  at  times.    There  was  a  difference  of  10  cents  this  year. 

Q.  There  is  some  variation  at  Elizabethport  in  the  price  of  coal,  I 
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presume;  also  at  Bichmoud  and  also  New  York?— A.  Elizabethport  is 
New  York.    It  is  really  a  point  in  New  fork. 

Q.  Upon  another  point.  Yon  said  you  thought  the  coal  oostj  deliv- 
ered on  the  cars  at  the  mines,  about  $21 — A.  On  the  average. 

Q.  What  items  would  make  up  that  92;  the  labor t  Do  you  know 
what  that  would  be! — A.  No. 

Q.  What  else! 

The  Chairman.  He  has  given  a  statement  of  that. 

The  Witness.  That  includes  all  sizes  of  coal ;  pea  and  buckwheat 
coal  sells  about  one-half  the  cost  of  coal,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  the  items  of  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  got  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  stat^  also  that  the  productions  of  the  mines 
were  stopped  from  September  to  March! 

The  Witness.  Years  ago  that  was. 

Q.  Did  that  occur  a  year  ago!— A.  No;  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Q.  Has  it  been  since f — A.  No;  that  has  been  mined  more  regularly 
now. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  Who  has  charge  of  the  pay-rolls  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  ? — 
A.  The  wages  are  returned  by  Mr.  Whiting,  and  he  sends  them  down. 
He  has  a  regular  paymaster.  * 

Q.  Who  can  give  me  the  difierence  in  wages  prior  to  the  Ist  of  De- 
cember and  at  this  time,  which  were  paid  by  the  company! — A.  The 
executive  oflBcers,  Mr.  Keim,  Mr.  Corbin,  and  Mr.  Whiting. 

Q.  Those  gentlemen  can  not  give  it;  they  do  not  remember.  I  want 
to  know  who  can  give  me  that  information  f — A.  The  secretary  of  the 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  is  custodian  of  those  papers.  He  is  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  he  has  broken  his  leg  at  present 

Q.  Would  the  treasurer  have  this  information? — A.  I  presume  so; 
Mr.  Church. 

Q.  I  want  statistics  to  show  the  difference  in  wages  before  the  strike 
and  now,  so  as  to  see  the  difference  in  the  aggregates  per  day  and  per 
week. — A.  W.  A.  Church,  treasurer,  227  South  Fourth  street 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q  How  far  is  it  from  Port  Jlichmond  and  from  Philadelphia  to  Eliza- 
bethport!— A.  Eighty-nine  miles,  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  far  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Philadelphia! — A.  Ninety 
miles. 

Q.  About  the  same  distance  ! — A.  Perfectly,  sir. 

Q.  The  difference  in  the  price  of  coal  in  the  mines  and  here  is  what 
you  pay  in  transportation  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  average  cost  of  transportation  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Phil- 
adelphia, a  distance  of  90  miles,  being  about  $1.80  a  ton  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  that  as  being  a  reasonable  toll ! — A.  That  is  lower 
than  it  has  been  for  years.    Usually  the  rate  to  Philadelphia  was  $2. 

Q.  And  that  is  about  as  cheap  as  the  railroad  can  afford  to  carry  it! — 
A.  I  imagine  so;  I  do  not  know  much  about  that,  however. 

Q.  What  makes  the  difference  in  the  price  of  coal  at  Philadelphia, 
Port  Eichmond,  and  Elizabethport;  the  matter  of  competition  or  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  transportation! — A.  No,  I  think  not;  the  oper- 
ator is  willing  to  take  less  for  his  coal.  Coal  operators  could  only  mine 
as  much  coal  as  they  get  Philadelphia  freight,  otherwise  they  would 
not  be  able  to  sell  that  for  what  they  do. 
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Q.  I  notice  in  this  circular  issued  by  you  fixing  the  price  of  coal  for 
a  certain  period,  the  circular  ^ated  August  1, 1887,  that  the  price  of 
coal  of  all  kinds  at  Elizabethport  is  invariably  25  cents  higher  than  at 
Port  Bichuiond.  Now,  how  far  is  it  from  Schuylkill  Haven  by  the  usual 
line  over  which  your  coal  is  carried  to  Elizabethport  f  — A.  It  is  180 
miles.    The  distance  is  80  miles  farther  than  to  Port  Bichmond. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  only  difference  in  the  price  of  coal  at  Philadelphia  and 
Schuylkill  Haven  is  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  the  company  can 
not  aiford  to  carry  it  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Philadelphia,  a  dis- 
tance of  90  miles,  for  less  than  $1.8(L  how  can  they  carry  it  the  re- 
maining 90  miles  to  Port  Elizabeth  for  25  cents  f — A.  I  give  it  up. 
They  either  have  to  do  that  or  not  carry  it  all.  You  will  remember 
that  when  we  get  to  New  York  we  have  to  sell  coal  in  New  York  at  as 
low  prices  as  other  com])anies  do,  otherwise  we  are  out  of  the  market 
These  prices  the  New  York  companies  sell  for  on  the  market  fix  the 
price.  The  operator  takes  that  for  his  coal  and  the  transportation  must 
come  in  and  constitute  a  part  of  it,  I  presume. 

Q.  Do  the  sales  agents  of  these  various  companies  meet  at  different 
times  to  fix  the  price  of  coal! — A.  No,  sir.  We  are  forbidden  to  have 
any  meeting,  but  when  we  meet  each  other  we  talk  about  the  market 

Q.  I  read  on  yesterday  morning  in  the  financial  column  of  one  of 
your  city  papers,  Uie  Public  Ledger,  a  statement  of  the  meeting  of  the 
sales  agents  in  New  York,  the  day  before,  in  which  they  determined 
not  to  change  the  price  of  coal  because  of  the  abundant  supply.  Are 
such  meetings. usual? — A.  I  think  they  have  a  conference  at  the  New 
York  Coal  Exchange,  a  corporation  in  New  York.  They  meet  in  the 
Washington  Building;  the  trade  generally. 

Q.  Have  you  any  connection  with  it  ? — A.  I  am  no  member  of  that 
organization. 

Q.  Have  you  any  connection  with  them  ! — A.  I  meet  every  one  of 
them  as  I  go  about. 

Q.  I  mean  official  connection. — A.  No ;  I  meet  them  in  my  individ- 
ual capacity  and  talk  over  the  situation  of  the  market ;  but  we  are  not 
allowed.  Our  officers  directed  us  not  to  connect  ourselves  with  any 
organization. 

Q.  You  are  acting  independently  for  your  own  company  and  fix  the 
price  for  which  your  coal  should  be  sold  for  a  given  period  ahead  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  at  the  time. 

Q.  Well,  this  notice  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  "General  price,  circular 
No.  2,  1887,"  says  that  "on  and  after  this  day  and  until  further  notice 
the  following  will  be  the  prices  for  this  company's  coal,''  etc.  t — A.  We 
may  not  take  any  orders  at  those  prices  for  that  particular  time,  if  we 
do  not  want  to.  We  may  not  take  the  orders  at  those  prices  at  the 
time. 

Q.  This  circular  was  intended  to  cover  what  period  of  time  f — A. 
That  began  that  day,  during  any  time. 

Q.  It  says,  "  Tiie  company  reserve  the  right  to  change  the  prices  ex- 
cept on  orders  entered  prior  to  such  change,  and  orders  sent  in  will  not 
bind  the  company  until  accepted." — A.  That  is  the  idea. 

Q.  I  understand  that  each  man  fixes  these  prices  as  governing  the 
market  prices  If — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  you  expected  to  absolutely  fix  the  market  price! — A. 
When  we  find  we  can  not  supply  the  demand,  we  put  it  up ;  and  when 
we  have  more  than  the  market  wants,  we  put  it  down ;  we  are  governed 
entirely  by  the  demand,  sir. 
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Q.  That  would  come  without  reference  to  a  circular  of  this  sort!— A. 
The  people  generally  want  to  know  the  market  prices. 

Q.  Then  this  is  issued  for  public  information  1 — A.  But  it  governs 
us  in  negotiations  and  sales. 

Q.  Is  there  any  sort  of  understanding  or  arrangement  by  which  these 
prices  are  in  some  way  to  affect  the  out  put  of  coal  I — A.  Oh,  bless  me, 
nof    How  could  it  be! 

Q.  Well,  I  can  see  how  it  could  be ;  you  could  fix  the  price  of  coal 
and  then  have  just  enough  mined  to  keep  it  at  that  price  I — A.  But  that 
would  increase  the  cost  of  production.  You  comprehend  that  the  miner 
would  not  incur  that  extra  cost  in  keeping  up  a  plant  and  producing  a 
small  quantity  of  coal.    It  would  be  better  to  stop  the  colliery  entirely. 

Q.  But  some  coal  you  mine  cheaper  f — A.  At  a  less  cost  per  ton. 

Q.  The  less  the  cost  per  ton,  the  cheaper  it  can  be  sold  on  the  market  ? 
— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  mines  in  all  those  regions  were  worked  at  their  full  capacity 
and  could  produce  65,000,000  tons  of  coal  instead  of  32,600,000,  it  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  about  how  much! — A.  A  very  great  rate; 
but  you  are  stating  a  proposition  that  is  impossible.  If  you  get  double 
the  quantity  of  coal  the  markets  will  have  no  place  for  iu 

Q.  Many  people  would  use  it,  perhaps,  if  they  could  get  it  cheaper! — 
A.  I  think  not.  Half  a  million  tons  of  surplus  will  break  down  prices. 
To  do  good  business  you  would  have  to  fix  your  production  at  about  the 
quantity  you  can  dispose  of. 

Q.  I  do  know  this:  In  the  West,  where  I  live,  a  great  many  people 
there  would  use  anthracite,  because  it  is  more  cleanly,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  high  prices! — A.  The  difficulty  in  getting  coal  West  is  getting  the 
transportation  for  it.  The  difficulty  is  great  in  getting  cars  to  take  it 
there. 

Q.  Is  there  no  way  by  which  the  companies  and  the  miners  could 
make  reasonable  prices  and  wages,  and  by  increasing  the  amount 
mined,  to  supply  it  to  the  whole  consuming  public  at  a  cheaper  rate! — 
A.  That  is  our  ambition. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  are  trying  to  do,  you  are  furnishing.the  coal  as 
cheap  as  you  can! — A.  Cheaper  than  we  should  in  consequence  of  the 
investment. 

Q.  As  a  matter  oC  investment  I  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  history  of 
this  anthracite  coal  mining,  but  take  the  Reading  Company :  it  starts  in 
with  ^  nominal  capital  stock  of  $8,000,000,  but,  I  learn,  in  various  ways 
and  for  some  purpose  or  other,  has  incurred  a  debt  of  $35,000,000  or 
$40,000,000,  covering  all  its  property.  Now,  I  know  little  or  nothing 
about  the  transaction,  but  it  is  possible  that  this  corporation  today  is 
by  some  sort  of  manipulation  endeavoring  to  pay  dividends  based  upon 
stocks  and  bonds  that  were  not  issued  upon  proper  consideration,  and 
to  do  that  you  would  have  to  keep  the  price  of  coal  up.  You  simply 
bought  the  individual  owners  out,  creating  all  this  enormous  debt,  and 
yon  now  do  not  mine  coal  on  the  greater  part  of  the  land  ! — A.  The  facts 
are  we  have  individuals  there  now.  Say  there  are  men  who  have 
$100,000  invested  in  coal  and  the  price  goes  down,  and  the  money  was 
gone.  A  good  many  individuals  have  placed  $100,000  or  more  in  a 
mine,  and  prices  have  gone  down  and  the  $100,000  is  gone. 

Q.  I  find  a  statement  in  one  of  these  books  showing  that  within  the 
last  six  years  these  large  mining  corporations  have  increased  their  pro- 
ductions over  100  per  cent.,  whilst  individual  productions  have  decreased 
in  an  equal  ratio! — A.  The  individual  leases  have  expired  and  the  col- 
lieries reverted  to  the  owners. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  tbaf  the  large  companies  control  the  lines  of  trans- 
portation and  by  that  are  enabled  to  crush  out  these  individual  ef- 
forts?— A.  No;  I  think  in  many  instances  the  individuals  were  glad  to 
be  bought  out. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  Beading  company,  of  which  yon 
are  sales  agent,  had  no  further  room  for  coal  here;  you  only  mean  at 
Port  Richmond  and  Philadelphia  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  not  the  Reading  Coal  Company  large  storage  capacity  at  Bos- 
ton, Providence,  and  Portland!— A.  No,  sir.  We  have  at  Salem,  New- 
buryport,  etc.,  what  we  term  coal  pockets,  where  we  transfer  coal  from 
the  vessels  into  a  building,  so  we  can  draw  oil'  the  pocket  into  the  rail- 
road cars. 

Q.  You  have  under  you  agents  who  sell  coal? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  these  agents  get  instructions  in  regard  to  the  prices  from  you  or 
from  conferences  with  the  sales  agents  of  other  companies  f — A.  Direct- 
ly from  me.    I  regulate  the  prices  myself  at  all  these  point^s. 

Q.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  awhile  ago  that  it  was  the  price  until 
further  notice  after  conferences  with  the  sales  agents  of  other  coal-min- 
ing companies. — A.  You  misunderstood  me.    I  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say,  sir,  that  there  was  a  sort  of  coal  board  or  syndi- 
cate in  New  York  ? — A.  I  said  there  is  a  coal  exchange. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  the  same  thing;  a  different  name  for  the  same  thing. 
I  further  understood  you  to  say  that  while  you  have  no  official  connec- 
tion or  any  membership  with  that  exchange  that  you  conferred  very 
freely  with  the  individual  members,  and  that  you  all  agreed  upon  the 
price43. — A.  You  misunderstand  about  our  all  agreeing.  I  said  very 
frankly  that  I  liked  to'  meet  them  whenever  I  got  an  opportunity. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  say  that  you  determined  the  prices  after  first  con- 
ferring together  ? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  As  individuals  ?-- A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  so,  because  such  is 
not  the  case.  Eeally  the  case  in  making  the  prices  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  market  and  the  supply  of  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  not  get  your  own  information  about  the  condition  of  the 
market  from  sales  agents? — A.  I  should  say  I  get  my  best  Information 
outside. 

Q.  They  deceive  you,  then  ?— A.  Prooably  they  would  not  give  me 
any  information,  or  the  information  I  am  seeking  for. 


TESTIHOHY  OF  J.  W.  JOHES. 

J.  W.  Jones,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  Philadelphia  ? — A.  Forty- 
one  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  occupation? — A.  Doing  nothing  just  now,  sir. 

Q.  Are  3^ou  a  statistician  or  an  accountant  ?— A.  1  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  that  line  in  my  life,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  also  studied  the  statistics  of  coal  production  and  trans- 
portation ? — A.  Well,  in  the  sixteen  years  I  was  with  the  Beading  Rail- 
road Company  I  was  very  familiar  with  it,  but  for  the  last  ten  years  I 
have  not  kept  myself  posted. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company,  then, 
about  sixteen  years,  ending  ten  years  ago  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  was  your  position  f — A.  I  went  there  as  clerk  to  the  presi- 
dent.  I  was  general  freight  clerk,  purchasing  agent ;  I  was  controller 
of  accounts  and  vice-president,  and  during  the  absence  of  the  president 
I  attended  to  his  duties  when  he  was  over  in  Euroi)e. 

Q.  Since  that  time  have  you  kept  watch  of  the  movements  of  coal 
and  the  transportation! — A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  to  the 
details  of  it  as  when  I  had  to  do  with  it  when  I  was  with  the  road.  My 
duties  were  more  financial  and  accounting  than  otherwise. 

Q.  You  have  naturally  felt  more  interest  in  the  Reading  Bailroad  and 
the  Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  since  your  connection  with  it  than 
you  would  have  felt  except  for  your  connection  with  it  f — A.  Undoubt- 
edly, sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  your  attention  called  to  the  articles  written 
some  ten  years  ago  in  the  North  American  Review  by  Loyd  and  by 
Hudson  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  read  them  all. 

Q.  Mr.  Hudson  fiays,  page  44,  January  number,  1887: 

It  has  been  told  that  five  railroad  cotnpaDies  engaged  in  transporting  this  fnel  from 
tbo  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania  consolidated  their  coutit)!  by  first  gaining  the 
ownership  of  seven-tenths  of  the  anthracite  coal  land  and  finally  uniting  their  action 
to  restrict  IhH  total  outpnt  of  coal,  allotting  to  each  company  a  stated  percentage  of 
the  arbitrary  total. 

Q.  Whatknowledgehaveyouof  any  such  proceedings? — A,  There  is 
to  my  own  knowledge,  knowledge  which  a  man  gets  from  other  people 
about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake,  and  which  justifies  a  man  in  say- 
ing he  knows  it  of  his  own  personal  knowledge,  but  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  yet  from  my  connection  I 
know  this  statement  is  true. 

Q.  You  may  go  on  and  state  such  details  of  that  as  may  seem  mate- 
rial.—A.  There  have  been  at  least  three  arrangements  or  agreements 
to  regulate  the  production  and  price  of  anthracite  coal  since  I  have  had 
to  do  with  it.  Whatever  it  was,  arrangement  in  reference  as  to  the 
price,  that  is,  as  to  the  output  of  coal,  or  as  to  stopping  the  mines  for  a 
stated  number  of  days  in  a  year. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  arrangement;  about  what  date  or  year? — A.  I 
have  no  data  with  me,  and  I  shall  have  to  speak  entirely  from  memory ; 
I  can  only  speak  from  memory.  The  first  circumstance  was  probably 
two  years  after  it  entered  into  the  coal  business.  That  was  rather  an 
arrangement  to  regulate  the  output. 

Q.  About  how  many  years  under  the  first  arrangement? — A.  About 
three,  sir;  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly.  To  regulate  the  output  and  giving 
to  each  region  a  percentage  of  the  output. 

Q.  And  covering  all  three  of  the  anthracite  coal  regions? — A.  I  be- 
lieve the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  did  not  ostensibly  go  into  this  arrange- 
ment. 

Q.  What  occurred  as  to  that  before  that  broke  up? — A.  Then  there 
was  dissatisfaction  about  it,  and  they  agreed  to  stop  a  certain  number  of 
days  in  a  month.  In  point  of  fact,  taking  all  things  together,  they  could 
produce  more  coal  than  the  public  would  take. 

Q.  They  kept  up  the  prices  by  limiting  the  output? — A.  That  was 
the  theory. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  last? — A.  I  supposed  that  was  in  operation  at 
the  present  time  until  I  heard  from  testimony  that  it  was  not. 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  so  far  as  the  effect  on  the  public  is 
concerned,  does  not  that  arrangement  exist  ?— A.  1  really  can  not  say. 
I  believe  it  does,  but  I  do  not  know  it. 
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Q.  What  means  have  you  known  during  this  period  for  the  reduction 
of  wages,  if  any  I — A.  Nothing,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  upon  that.  Are  yon  the  author  of  a  slip 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  a  few  days  ago  f — A.  No,  that  is  Mr. 
John  H.  Jones,  who  makes  up  statistics  of  the  coal  trade. 

Q.  Now  have  you  made  a  computation  of  tlie  losses  by  either  of  the 
existing  strikes  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Either  of  output  or  wages  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  can  not  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  effect  upon  the 
increase  of  prices  to  consumers  or  loss  of  wages! — A.  No,  only  the  bare 
fact  that  I  know  I  am  paying  more  for  coal  than  three  months  ago. 

Q.  Give  us  your  experience  in  that  respect. — A.  I  put  in  coal  last  Oc- 
tober at  $5.50 ;  and  I  paid  $6.75  for  miserable  coal.  I  think  it  came  from 
Richards.  I  paid  $6.75  for  it.  I  made  a  demand  on  them  for  the  slate 
in  the  coal  and  they  would  not  allow  it.  The  advance  I  have  had  lo 
pay  was  $1.25  a  ton.  • 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  now  or  in  the  past  of 
pools  or  trusts  in  the  coal  mining  or  in  the  coal  business,  except  as  you 
have  indicated! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  familiar  with  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
railroad  companies! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  went  there  when  it  was  a  very 
small  baby. 

Q.  It  is  now  become  a  large  corporation  ! — A.  Well,  it  has  been  a  de- 
crepit old  man,  but  probably  it  has  not  got  to  its  second  childhood. 

Q.  Is  there  included  in  the  present  capital  of  this  double  organiza- 
tion some  fictitious  capital ! — A.  I  will  answer  you  very  frankly  when 
I  understand  you ;  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  fictitious. 

Q.  Capital  not  represented  by  property! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a 
very  large  amount. 

Q.  Give  any  instance  of  that ! — A.  Unfortunately  I  have  got  to  talk 
from  memory.    I  did  not  know  you  would  catch  me  here. 

Q.  You  have  a  good  memory.  We  are  not  technical  about  dates  and 
will  be  satisfied  with  round  numbers.  If  you  will  give  us  the  origin  and 
growth  and  existence  of  this  fictitious  capital  we  will  be  obliged  to  you. — 
A.  I  am  not  hesitating  to  answer.  I  am  only  thinking  how  to  com- 
mence. The  scheme  of  the  purchase  of  the  coal  lands  originated  with 
Mr.  Gowen,  who  was  actively  the  projector.  In  1869  or  1870,  Robert 
McGalmont,  one  of  the  heaviest  stockholders  of  the  company,  loaned 
Mr.  Gowen  80,000  shares  of  stock  upon  which  to  borrow  money  to  pur- 
chase coal  lands  secretly.  When  I  say  secretly,  I  mean  we  were  not 
advertising  to  the  world  everything  we  were  doing.  I  do  not  mean 
anything  irregular.  Several  million  dollars  were  borrowed  upon  that 
stock  to  use  in  the  purchase  of  coal  lands.  That  was  in  the  fall  of  1869 
or  in  1870.  In  the  early  spring  of  1871  the  Laurel  Run  Improvement 
Company  charter  was  obtained,  because  the  railroad  company  had  a 
chartered  right  to  own  coal  lands  and  to  mine  them.  At  the  same  time 
the  railroad  was  furnishing  F.  B.  Gowen,  trustee,  several  millions  of 
dollars  in  addition  to  what  he  had  borrowed  upon  this  stock.  When  the 
charter  was  obtained  the  whole  business  of  the  purchase  of  coal  lands 
by  F.  B.  Gowen,  trustee,  who  was  clerk  and  kept  the  accounts,  was 
turned  over  to  the  Laurel  Run  Improvement  Company,  and  this  com- 
pany assumed  the  debts  of  F.  B.  Gowen,  trustee,  the  assets  and  debts 
of  the  business.  Then  the  name  was  changed  to  the  name  of  the  coal 
and  iron  company.  I  was  in  charge  during  the  absence  of  the  president 
in  Europe.  During  that  year  the  mines  did  not  pay  the  expenses,  neither 
did  they  in  1871,  1872,  1873^  nor  1875,  and  that  loss  was  capitalized ; 
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that  iSt  charged  to  the  cost  of  the  capital.  That  amonnted  to  between 
$14,000,000  and  $15,000,000.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  now  on  the 
books — if  I  could  get  the  last  annual  report  I  could  get  the  figures  ex- 
actly. [A  report  was  handed  him.]  This  is  not  the  last  one  but  it  is 
the  nearest  one  I  can  get  to  it.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  is 
what  I  wanted ;  this  is  1884.  In  the  annual  report  ending  November 
30, 1885,  page  70,  one  balance  to  be  added  to  profit  and  loss  is  $10,125,- 
831.  That  does  not  appear  in  this  plan  ;  I  do  not  know  what  they  have 
done  with  it;  I  suppose  it  is  charged  to  cost  of  coal  lands.  That  sum  of 
$10,000,000  and  $15,000,000  does  not  represent  any  property  at  all. 
That  is  all.    Now  I  have  answered  your  question,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  upon  the  subject  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing that  you  can  give  us  information  about! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  from  my  knowledge.  Uf  course  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
supposition,  etc. ;  I  have  nothing  of  importance,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  What  are  your  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  the  percentage  of  the  output  and  of  the  stoppage  of  the  work? — ^A. 
Each  company  had  notice.    I  was  secretary  of  the  company. 

Q.  You  state  that  some  things  you  do  know,  and  some  things  you  do 
not  know  well  enough  to  give  your  testimony  any  value.  I  would  like 
to  get  at  your  sources  of  information.  Please  describe  that.  How  did 
you  derive  that  information!— A.  I  derived  it  fro.n  the  report  of  the 
president  of  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company,  who  attended  all  the  meet- 
ings, and  as  I  was  one  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  company,  it  was 
my  business  in  part  to  see  that  the  company  did  notexceed  its  allotment. 

Q.  In  that  way  you  know  about  the  allotment.  Now,  then,  about 
the  stoppage  of  work;  how  did  you  know  that! — A.  That  is  probably 
in  the  annual  report. 

Q.  Did  you  get  it  from  there  !— A.  I  know  it  was  all  published  there. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  ! — A.  It  was  during  my  time  as  secretary  and 
officer  of  the  company. 

Q.  So  your  testimony  in  regard  to  it  is  confined  to  the  time  when  you 
were  an  officer  of  the  company  ! — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  you  knew  it  officially  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  turn  to  those  re- 
ports you  will  find  exactly  what  I  have  testified  to. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  You  said,  upon  information  which  was  convincing  to  you,  this  com- 
bination of  carriers  and  outputters  of  coal  to  regulate  the  prices  did  ex- 
ist up  to  a  certain  time.  That  date  I  did  not  catch.  What  was  that ! — 
A.  I  did  not  name  the  date.  I  stated  distinctly  that  for  the  last  ten 
years  I  had  no  personal  knowledge,  and  therefore  I  can  not  speak  posi- 
tively. I  can  only  speak  of  what  I  have  heard  and  been  told  of  these 
things. 

Q.  It  was  stated  in  .evidence,  I  think  by  Mr.  McLeod,  that  he  believed 
such  an  arrangement  to  have  been  in  existence  up  to  1885.  In  your 
belief,  was  that  arrangement  in  operation  so  late  as  that! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Now,  the  question  I  wish  to  ask  is  this :  During  that  ten  years 
certain  conditions  of  things  existed  in  the  market.  Has  the  market  as 
to  that  condition  changed  since  1885  in  any  way  so  as  to  make  you  think 
that  an  arrangement  does  not  exist  today  !  Let  me  explain  that  a  little. 
During  that  ten  years  there  were  certain  forces  at  work  producing  given 
results  in  the  market.    Do  you  doubt  there  are  the  same  results  to-day 
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which  might  be  explained,  and  probably  would  lie  explained,  if  these 
forces  were  now  at  work  I — A.  I  hesitate  to  answer  your  question  de- 
finitely on  account  of  my  want  of  knowledge  in  the  last  four  or  five  years. 
I  have  not  kept  myself  posted.  The  general  fact  being  that  several  of 
the  anthracite  companies  can  produce,  working  full  handed,  very  much 
more  coal  than  the  country  will  take.  Therefore  some  kind  of  under- 
standing among  them  is  absolutely  necessary,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  of  the  large  bonded  indebte^lness  of  the  mining  companies,  some 
greater  and  some  less,  I  think  the  Beading  being  the  heaviest.  There- 
fore some  arrangement  in  regard  to  their  business  has  been  absolutely 
necessary.  Now,  since  that  time  I  do  not  know  of  any  effect  in  the 
market  or  conditions  of  the  market  that  would  have  changed  that  ar- 
rangement. I  do  not  know  of  any  that  would  have  changed  it.  A 
single  point  is  that  in  1879,  I  think  it  was,  the  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany threw  an  enormous  amount  of  coal  into  Buffalo,  which  was  sold  at 
less  than  the  cost  of  mining  and  transportation,  and  through  the  West 
as  far  as  Chicago.  That  is  of  my  knowledge,  because  I  have  a  sister 
living  West,  and  she  stated  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  burnt  anthra- 
cite coal.  Several  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal ;  and  since  that  time 
the  market  through  Bufi'alo  has  been  one  of  the  changes  of  these  con- 
ditions of  the  company.  This  takes  a  surplus  of  coal  that  would  have 
been  thrown  on  the  Eastern  market.  That  is  the  only  great  change  that 
1  know  of  that  has  occurred  in  late  years. 

Q.  For  several  years  anthracite  coal  was  used  in  Kansas,  200  or  300 
miles  from  the  markets,  and  was  carried,  I  think,  beyond  that  point! — 
A.  It  sold  that  year  in  Chicago,  I  think,  at  $6.50  a  ton  at  retail.^ 

Q.  There  would  be  the  same  advantage  to  the  carrying  companies 
who  were  substantially  the  controllers  of  the  outpnt,  to  have  such  an 
arrangement  to  day,  would  it  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  they  had  to  depend 
upon  the  local  trade  they  would  not  be  enabled  to  live  at  all.  The 
collieries  at  the  present  low  prices  of  coal,  the  prices  that  have  prevailed 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  must  work,  I  do  not  speak  this  of  my 
own  knowledge,  to  its  full  capacity  to  make  money.  If  they  supply 
the  market  the  price  of  coal  goes  down.  Any  place  they  can  send  that 
coal  to,  to  jelieve  the  supply,  helps  the  market.  Otherwise,  instead  of 
paying  $5.50  for  coal  in  Philadelphia  or  for  coal  at  Port  Richmond  we 
would  have  to  pay  $1.50  more.  So  the  reduction  in  price  by  the  com- 
petitors in  coal  make  them  depend  upon  their  local  business  to  enable 
them  to  sell  that  at  less  price. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  connected  with  the 
coal  trade  here  ! — A.  Not  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  ordinarily  the  price  of  coal  sold  bj^  the 
Reading  Company  to  the  city  trade  is  higher  than  the  same  coal  at  Port 
Richmond,  or  lower  ? — A.  The  city  coal  commands  better  price  than  Port 
Richmond.  That  is  what  I  should  judge  from  the  printed  circulars.  I 
should  say  it  does  now.  But  there  have  been  one  or  two  instances 
where  it  was  the  other  way. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  You  have  been  giving  some  information  about  this  output.  You 
are  aware  that  there  is  a  large  extent  of  country  in  the  West,  prairie 
land,  where  they  have  no  trees  or  wood  for  fuel.  You  are  aware  that 
pretty  far  west,  I  should  judge  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi,  the  price 
of  wood  is  very  high.  You  know  that? — ^A.  I  should  know  they  are 
facts  that  exist. 

Q.  You  are  also  aware  that  for  domestic  uses,  and  in  some  cases  for 
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manufacturing  purposes,  bituminous  coal  is  considered  very  undesira- 
ble!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  is  it,  with  this  tremendous  growing  demand  from  all 
this  section  of  the  country  for  anthracite  coal,  that  the  output  does  not 
become  larger,  and  while  the  companies  may  not  get  so  much  profit 
upon  a  ton  of  coal,  yet  in  the  aggregate  by  selling  this  coal  at  a  lower 
price  they  would  make  more,  as  they  have  the  whole  continent  before 
themf  I  want  your  opinion. — A.  My  judgment  about  it  is  that  the  an- 
tliracite  coal  companies  do  not  work  up  the  business  as  they  should. 
Five  or  six  million  tons  could  go  through  Buffalo  for  distribution  if  the 
company  would  work  that  as  they  should. 

Q.  How  about  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Wisconsin! — A.  Buffiilo 
is  the  best  point  on  the  lakes  for  distribution.  It  has  the  advantage 
over  the  other  points. 

Q.  How  about  Detroit! — A.  Detroit  does  not  compare  with  Buffalo. 

Q.  Is  it  far  to  Cleveland! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  distance  to  Toledo,  which  is  a  very  great  distribut- 
ing point,  compared  with  Buffalo! — ^A.  It  is  over  250  miles. 

Q,  By  rail.  How  much  further  would  it  be  to  Toledo  from  the  anthra- 
cite regions  generally  than  it  would  be  to  Buffalo! — A.  It  would  be  160 
to  250  miles. 

Q.  There  is  150  miles  between  Toledo  and  Cleveland! — ^A.  No,  sir, 
but  between  Toledo  and  Buffalo.  Buffalo  is  as  near  as  any  point  on  the 
lakes  to  the  majority  t)f  the  anthracite  fields,  and  it  is  by  far  the  best 
shipping  point  for  many  reasons,  but  especially  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  building  a  breakwater,  and  besides  thera  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  cattle  shipping  and  lumber  trade,  so  that  the  vessels  can  get 
back  loads.  And  clear  up  as  high  as  Duluth,  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
these  immense  vessels  coming  from  Buffalo  and  coming  from  Cleveland 
and  coming  from  these  other  points  come  back  loaded  with  coal.  Many 
a  ton  of  coal  is  shipped  from  Buffalo  for  50  to  80  cents.  They  would  take 
it  almost  for  ballast  sometimes;  they  would  take  it  for  almost  any  price. 
The  Lehigh  Valley  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  in  Buffalo  for  tugs 
and  steamers  and  in  other  investments. 

Q.  Are  not  we  talking  about  paying  interest  on  the  investment!  In 
calculating  the  expenses  of  this  company,  do  you  mean  the  interest  on 
the  entire  coal  investment  of  the  Reaiding  Bailroad,  or  is  it  to  be  calcu- 
lated simply  on  the  mines  they  are  working! — A.  Almost  all  the  debt 
of  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company  at  the  present  time,  the  greater 
amount  of  it,  was  in  the  purchase  of  these  coal  lands.  There  were  but 
$4,000^000  or  $5,000,000  of  debt  at  the  time  they  commenced  to  purchase 
the  land,  and  the  company  have  a  debt  today  of  something  about 
$150,000,000. 

Q.  I  think  the  statement  is  that  the  coal  and  iron  company's  debt  di- 
rectly is  about  $35,000.000!— A.  No,  sir;  the  lands  were  purchased 
partly  for  cash. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  at  this :  Do  you  consider  it  legitimate  on  the  part  of 
the  company  if  they  had  lands  worth  $35,000,000,  and  out  of  that  mines 
worth  $4,000,000  or  $5,000,000,  to  try  to  make  that  $4,000,000  or  $5,- 
000,000  pay  the  interest  upon  the  $35,000,000  !— A.  No,  sir;  undoubt- 
edly not. 

Q.  Are  not  these  lands,  to  your  knowledge,  that  great  mass  of  the 
Beading  lands — are  they  not  entirely  unproductive,  the  great  mass  of 
them  !  I  think  they  say  they  have  45  collieries,  11  of  which  they  lease, 
leaving  34  of  their  own,  and  they  have  about  95,000  acres  of  coal  land. — 
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A.  Taking  your  question  to  mean  literally  what  it  means,  unproduct- 
ive, that  means  the  worthlessuess  of  the  land. 

Q.  I  mean  mining  tons  of  coal ;  in  that  sense t — A.  I  answer  your 
question  in  the  affirmative. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Have  yon  examined  this  recent  plan  of  reorganization  of  the  com- 
pany.   Do  you  know  anything  about  itf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  not,  and  1  will  be  obliged  if  you  will  show  us  in  the  plaa 
exactly  how  it  works. — A.  Briefly,  it  is  this :  The  Beading  Bailroad  Com- 
pany found  itself  unable  to  make  the  interest  on,  well  say,  $60,000,000 
or  $70,000,000,  say  at  6  per  cent.  The  plan  of  reorganization  takes  these 
bonds  and  converts  them  into  bonds  bearing  no  interest  unless  earned, 
and  thus  cuts  down  the  fixed  charges  $16,000,000  per  annum  down  to 
$10,000,000,  and  the  holders  of  these  new  securities  get  no  interest  un- 
less it  is  earned.  That  relieves  the  company  from  the  danger  of  default 
in  paying  its  interest,  and  places  it  out  of  debt  in  a  condition  where  if 
anything  is  earned  the  bondholders  will  get  it,  and  it  not  earned  they 
will  not  get  it. 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  good  plan  of  reorganization? — A.  It  depends  upon 
how  deep  you  go.  I  do  not  express  any  opinion  one  way  or  another.  I 
was  going  to  s^d,  they  assessed  the  stockholders,  I  think,  $10  a  share, 
and  some  holders  of  the  junior  securities  also  10  per  cent.,  receiving  thus 
about  $12,000,000  to  pay  off  the  floating  debt.  -That  was  the  plan  of 
reorganization. 

Q.  Has  some  small  syndicate  control  of  thisf  — A.  It  is  a  pretty  big 
one. 

Q.  How  many  persons  ? — A.  That  is  a  secret;  nobody  knows. 

Mr.  Chipman.  How  is  the  $12,000,000  provided  for? 

The  Witness.  If  you  held  a  hundred  shares  you  were  required  to 
pay  an  assessment  and  get  non-interest-bearing  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  did  not  pay  it  f  — A.  As  the  matter  has 
now  turned  out,  you  are  that  much  in  pocket ;  because  had  there  been  a 
foreclosure  you  would  have  lost  the  stoc£,  but  as  they  did  not  fore- 
close you  would  have  saved  $10  a  share  if  yon  did  not  pay  it. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  You  stated,  as  I  understood  you,  that  while  you  were  connected 
with  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company  officially  the  president  of  the  coal 
company  told  you  that  the  output  of  coal  was  limited  by  some  sort  of 
arrangement  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  put  the  answer  in  the  way  I  did  because 
I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  when  that  was  agreed  to. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  president  and  representatives  of  the 
various  companies  had  conferred  together  before  coming  to  that  con- 
clasion? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  as  Judge  Tillman  suggests,  habitually  did  it! — A.  For  the 
time  that  that  arrangement  was  in  existence.  1  think  these  annual  re- 
ports will  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Would  that  not  fix  the  price  of  coal  by  regulating  the  output? — 
A.  Yes,  but  not  by  agreement,  because  the  coal  owners  could  iix  the 
price  without  concert  of  action. 

Q.  Can  you  say  about  how  much  of  these  coal  lands,  90,000  acres  or 
more,  is  valuable  as  agricultural  land? — A.  Not  from  any  personal 
knowledge  of  it.  I  can  only  say  that  the  company  owns  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  140,000  acres,  of  which  about  95,000  are  coal  lands.  That 
is  to  say,  they  are  judged  to  be  coal  lands. 
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Q.  It  iSt  then,  set  apart  as  coal  land! — A.  Yes;  in  the  sense  you  un- 
derstand it.    The  other  is  not  one  tract  of  land. 

Q.  Where  is  thatt — A.  Interspersed  among  all  these  lands.  I  sup- 
pose there  is  a  large  amount  of  timber  lands  in  the  southern  part, 
called  the  Dalton  (?)  and  Susquehanna,  and  there  are  some  14,000  acres; 
there  is  no  coal  on  in  a  body. 

Q.  How  far  back  did  your  connection  with  the  Reading  Company 
date!— A.  1861. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  it  during  Mr.  Smith's  presidency! — A. 
All  through  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Smith  testified  this  morning  that  at  the  close  of  his  adminis- 
tration the  company  was  earning  good  dividends,  and  had  a  debt  of 
only  about  $7,000,000!— A.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Q.  Can  yon  explain  to  this  committee  what  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
creation,  within  ten  years  after  Mr.  Smith  ceased  to  be  president  and 
his  administration  ended,  that  the  increase  of  the  debt  of  the  Readiug 
Bailroad  Company,  including  its  guaranties,  has  reached  the  enormous 
sum  of  something  like  $200,000,000! — A.  You  ask  me  can  I  tell  you 
what  caused  it;  undoubtedly  I  can  tell  you  to  a  penny,  but  not  here  no\^ ; 
but  I  can  give  a  general  idea,  and  I  can  take  the  books  and  get  a  state- 
ment to  a  cent.  It  can  be  made  up  from  these  annual  reports  to  a 
penny.  Turn  back  to  1871,  for  instance,  you  will  find  on  page  32  the 
total  debt  of  the  company  is  $10,000,000.  That  is  the  total  debt  here 
in  this  statement.  Now  turn  from  that  to  1885  and  you  will  find  it  is 
$98,000,000.  Now,  in  each  one  of  these  reports  each  year  is  an  explana- 
tion of  what  that  increase  is  year  by  year,  and  it  can  be  gotten  from 
these  books  in  a  general  way.  It  all  resulted  from  the  purchase  of  that 
land,  that  has  so  much  increased  the  debt,  and  of  course  by  buying 
largely  of  the  engines,  cars,  railroad  stock,  and  such  things;  but  all 
that  together  is  not  one-fifth  of  the  increase.  Now,  that  is  speaking 
from  memory.  Four-fifths  in  this  connection  was  in  consequence  of  buy- 
ing these  coal  lands. 

Q.  But  that  company  during  your  administration  was  making  money, 
paying  interest  on  its  debt,  and  declaring  dividend  on  its  stock! — A. 
And  earning  them,  every  dollar  of  them.  That  was  before  they  went 
into  the  coal  business. 

Q.  Then  you  attribute  the  reverse  of  fortune  largely,  at  least,  to  this 
investment  in  and  operation  of  coal  lands! — A.  And  the  manner  of  its 
management. 

Q.  Of  its  management  as  a  railroad  company  ! — A.  Of  the  whqle 
thing — that  is  to  say,  buying  coal  lands  which  can  not  by  any  pos- 
sibility be  needed  for  fifty  years,  and  by  the  time  these  lands  will  be 
needed  the  cost  will  be  $70,000,000.  If  you  will  examine  it  you  will 
find  it  to  be  so.  What  you  mean  is,  if  the  afi'airs  and  operations  of  a 
X)ortion  of  the  coal  lands  would  make  business  enough  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  whole  debt. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  bonds  that  have  been  given  for  the 
purchase  and  development  of  coal  lands  upon  which  the  Reading  Rail- 
road Company  is  paying  interest ! — A.  I  could  make  a  statement  and 
tell  you  exactly.  For  instance,  I  could  go  over  it  and  find  how  much 
debt.  There,  on  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company, 
of  what  is  called  purchase-money  mortgage  bonds — that  is  to  say,  I 
buy  a  house  from  you  for  $10,000, 1  give  you  $2,000  cash  and  mortgage, 
$8,000.  I  make  that  mortgage  represented  by  thousand-dollar  bonds. 
That  amount  is  $11,000,000.  The  $8,000,000  stock  of  the  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  is  money  which  the  railroad  company  loaned  on  the  Laurel 
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Bun  Improvement  Company.  That  is  $20,000,000  in  ronnd  figures. 
The  Beading  Bailroad  Company  owed,  say  probably  $40,000,000;  that 
makes  $60,000,000.  Then  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  owes  the  rail- 
road company  $16,000,000.  That  is  $75,000,000.  Where  does  the  $75,- 
000,000  come  fromf  From  the  treasury  of  the  railroad  company.  Thus 
the  Beading  Bailroad  Company  has  sold  bonds  and  loaned  money  to 
the  coal  company  to  the  extent  of  $20,000,000,  $40,000,000,  $15,000,000, 
and  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  then  gave  mortgage  on  the  propeity 
to  the  railroad  company  to  cover  this  debt  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,000 
of  it. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  do  with  this  immense 
amount  of  money  ? — A.  Paid  for  the  coal  lands  and  what  they  lost.  I 
have  shown  you  that  $25,000,000  was  lost. 

Mr.  Chipman.  As  you  speak  of  that  as  being  money  lost,  that  was 
done  properly  and  legally  f 

The  Witness.  Certainly.  That  does  not  enter  into  the  question  of 
the  coal  lands.    I  simply  explained  the  book-keeping. 


Philadelphia,  February  18, 1888. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  make  this  announcement.  All  witnesses 
are  entitled  to  $2  per  diem  and  5  cents  per  mile.  Each  person  who  has 
been  subpoenaed,  upon  application  to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  receive 
his  per  diem  and  mileage^  or  if  any  of  the  witnesses  choose  to  corre- 
spond with  the  committee  m  Washington^  the  pay  will  be  sent  to  them. 


CHABLES  E.  SMITH— Recalled. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  ready  for  you  now.  You  promised 
some  information  yesterday  which  you  said  you  would  furnish  this 
morning,  not  having  it  on  hand  yesterday. 

The  Witness.  The  committee  asked  me  one  question  as  to  the  amount 
of  general  mortgage  bonds.  I  stated  it  wa^  $40,000,000;  I  find  it  was 
$60,000,000. 

Q.  Please  explain  that^—A.  I  will  explain  it  to  you  in  a  moment,  as 
soon  as  I  find  it.  I  do  not  intend  to  offer  this  volume  in  evidence,  but 
I  use  it  to  refresh  my  memory.  It  contains  copie.^  of  all  the  mortgages 
and  all  the  bonds  ever  issued  by  the  company.  This  was  published  by 
the  company,  but  in  separate  pamphlets.  I  had  them  bound  together 
for  my  own  convenience,  but  you  can  get  any  of  them  at  the  Beading 
offices  if  you  ask  for  them. 

Q.  We  are  only  asking  for  aggregates,  not  details. — A.  This  general 
mortgage  of  the  company  was  for  $60,000,000,  of  which  $40,000,000 
were  issued  and  $20,000,000  were  reserved  to  pay  off  prior  mortgages 
as  they  matured.  Only  $40,000,000  of  the  bonds  were  ever  issu^.  I 
can  tell  you  how  many  general  mortgage  bonds  are  now  outstanding  by 
the  report  of  last  year.  Another  question  you  asked  me  was  as  to  the 
general  mortgage  being  a  lien  on  the  coal  lands.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the 
general  mortgage.  After  reciting  various  things,  it  also  says:  "And 
also  all  that  certain  bond  or  writing,  obligatory  and  indenture  of  mort- 
gage securing  the  same  bearing  even  date  herewith,  executed  and  de- 
livered by  the  said  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bailroad  Company."  So 
that  it  makes  the  third  mortgage  on  the  coal  Company. 
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Mr.  Pabeeb.  That  is  the  blanket  mortgage,  I  suppose,  since  it  covers 
it  all! 

The  Witness.  The  mortgage  represents  all  the  property  given  in 
security  by  the  railroad  company;  cars  and  engines,  tracks,  steam  col- 
liers, and  liens  on  the  coal  lands.  You  asked  me  how  the  lands  were 
paid  for.  This  preceding  statement  relates  to  the  mortgage  bond  of  the 
Keading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  Who  was  that  issued  by  ! — A,  The  Reading  Eailroad.  Bere  is  a 
piece  of  land  costing  $475,000;  amount  of  bonds  issued,  $420,000; 
therefore  there  was  $55^000  in  cash,  practically  about  10  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  that  about  the  usual  proportion  between  the 
cash  and  bonds  for  the  purchase  money? 

The  Witness.  Here  is  the  next  one:  Priceof  land,  $300,000;  amount 
of  bonds  issued,  $200,000. 

Q.  Could  you  spare  us  that  document! — A.  [  give  it  to  you. 

Q.  Please  read  us  the  following.-  -A.  Next,  $178,479  ;  bonds  issued, 
$178,000,  so  there  was  $470  paid  in  cash  out  of  $178,000.  "The  next, 
$58,347,  of  which  $58,000  was  given  in  bonds  and  $347  given  in  cash. 

Q.  We  do  not  care  to  go  into  details.  If  you  will  give  us  some  gen- 
eral average  we  will  be  obliged.  Can  you  spare  us  that  book  ! — A.  I 
will  give  you  that.  I  made  a  mistake  yesterday  in  saying  the  bonded 
debt  was  about  $9,000,000.  Here  is  the  first  annual  report  which  I 
wrote.  The  bonded  debt  at  that  time  was  $11,819,400.  The  report  Mr. 
Gowen  wrote  shows  the  difference  of  $0,951,000.  I  reduced  it  one-half. 
You  asked  me  to  fix  the  date  of  receivership.  1  can  not  fix  both  of 
them,  but  the  first  receivership  was  on  the  2lst  of  May,  1880. 

Q.  It  is  not  sO  material. — A.  It  was  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  I 
think.  Here  is  a  pamphlet  which  may  be  of  use  to  you ;  it  shows  the 
growth  of  the  bonded  debt. 

I.  A.  SWEIGAED— Recalled. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  Have  you  the  agreement  made  with  the  Knights  of 
Labor  in  1880! 

The  Witness.  I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Q.  Will  you  please  present  it?  Can  you  spare  us  this  copy? — A.  I 
can. 

Q.  Is  this  a  true  copy  of  the  original  ?— A.  It  is. 

Q.  Without  change  or  variation  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  refer  to  the  clause  upon  which  the  claim  is  based  that  no 
man  shall  be  discharged  without  a  hearing? — A.  Clause  13.  '^That  every 
man  receive  a  fair  trial  and  investigation  for  any  accident  tbat  may 
have  occuired  through  his  carelessness." 

Q.  Is  that  all  of  the  clause? — A.  That  is  all  of  the  clause  that. is  in 
this  agreement. 

Q.  If  any  one  representing  the  other  side  wishes  to  call  attention  to 
any  specific  portion  of  this  agreement  as  claiming  anything  further  than 
that  clause,  we  would  like  to  have  it  here  now.  If  not,  we  will  put  the 
paper  in  evidence  and  examine  it  further. 

Exhibit  36. 

(1)  That  George  C.  Bowers,  dispatcher  at  Richmond,  and  C.  F.  Evans,  foreman  of 
coal  p!er«,  be  removed. 

(2)  That  no  man  bo  discharged  for  comi)licity  in  this  movement. 
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(3)  That  not  less  than  ten  wharf  engines  will  be  employed  for  the  balance  of  this 
year,  after  which  time  such  engines  as  Mr.  Sweigard  may  think  necessary  only  will 
be  ran. 

(4)  The  wharf  engines  be  transferred  to  their  former  stations,  and  crews  be  paid 
semi-monthly  as  heretofore. 

(.5)  Crews  cleaning  engines  shall  be  paid  shop-time  as  heretofore. 

(6)  That  twelve  hoars  shall  constitute  a  day's  work ;  say  from  6  a.  m.  until  6  p.  m., 
or  from  7  a.  m.  until  7  p.  m.,  as  the  case  maybe,  and  overtime  to  be  paid  pro  rata. 

(7)  That  each  man  be  promoted  in  his  turn  if  found  competent. 

(8)  That  employ^  of  the  ooal  wharves  stop  work  as  follows :  At  6  p.  m.  from  Octo-  • 
ber  1  to  May  1,  and  7  p.  m.  from  May  I  until  October  1,  if  found  necessary. 

(9)  That  all  men  employed  in  drawing  fires  shall  be  paid  overtime  after  twelve 
hours'  service. 

(10)  All  brakemen  of  shifting  engines  in  Philadelphia  working  over  one  year  to 
receive  $1.80,  and  over  two  years  |1.90  per  day  of  twelve  hours,  this  being  the  old  es- 
tablished rate. 

(11)  No  partiality  to  be  shown  among  employes,  as  has  been  the  case  under  the  old 
management. 

(12)  That  a  fall  day  be  allowed  ropers  for  work  done  on  Sunday  for  any  time  made 
over  and  above  four  hours.  Any  time  made  by  ropers  in  other  work  than  moving  coal- 
cars  shall  be  paid  for  actual  time  made. 

(13)  That  every  man  receive  a  fair  trial  and  investigation  for  any  accident  that 
may  have  occurred  through  his  carelessness. 

(14)  That  a  man's  suspension  dates  from  the  time  of  his  being  laid  ofif. 

(15)  That  no  dispatcher  shall  stop  a  man  from  working  elsewhere,  it  being  under- 
stood that  a  discharged  employ^  can  only  be  reinstated  upon  a  letter  from  the  general 
superintendent. 

(16)  That  the  company  will  at  all  times  receive  a  committee  of  its  own  employes  to 
adjust  any  differences,  and  in  the  event  of  such  committee  not  being  able  to  come  to 
an  agreement  the  company  will  not  object  to  see  a  committee  of  arbitration  composed 
of  Kniehts  of  Labor. 

(17)  That  men  drawing  fires  shall  be  promoted  if  found  worthy. 

(18)  That  an  employ^  asking  to  be  off  duty  will  be  given  a  final  answer,  either  yes 
or  no,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(19)  That  twelve  hours  be  counted  as  a  day's  work  on  coal  trains  between  Richmond 
and  Palo  Alto  or  Tamaqua,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  the  time  the  engine  is  coupled 
to  the  train,  and  any  overtime  made  shall  be  paid  pro  rata,  except  when  delayed  by 
au  accident  caused  through  the  carelessness  of  an  employ^,  in  which  case  no  extra 
time  will  be  allowed.  If  such  accident  is  caused,  however,  by  broken  axle,  wheel, 
rail,  etc.,  then  the  company  allow  all  time  made  over  twelve  hours. 

(20)  That  brakemen  and  conductors  be  called  when  not  residing  further  than  1 
mile  distant  from  dispatcher's  oflice  at  Richmond  ;  same  is  now  being  done  with  en- 
gineers and  firemen. 

(21)  When  coal  trains  haul  fifteen  or  more  freight  cars  at  one  time  the  conductors 
be  allowed  15  cents  additional  for  making  report,  same  as  freight  conductors. 

(22)  When  main-line  employes  are  sent  from  one  point  of  the  road  to  another  as 
passengers,  but  on  company's  business,  they  shall  receive  pay  for  same. 

(23)  That  crews  when  sent  from  Richmond  to  Belmont  or  Broad  street  to  move 
freight  or  coal  trains  be  paid  extra  time  from  the  time  that  they  leave  Falls  until 
they  return  to  that  point. 

(24)  Free  passes  will  not  be  issued  to  employes.  When  on  duty  they  will  be  fur- 
nished with  a  ticket,  and  if  unable  to  use  the  ticket  before  its  expiration,  if  same  be 
returned  to  the  dispatcher,  another  ticket  will  be  issued  in  its  stead.  This  rule  to 
hold  good  for  employes  coming  to  Philadelphia  to  be  paid,  but  in  that  case  ticket 
will  be  furnished  only  upon  an  order  from  the  division  superintendent. 

(25)  Wharf  hands  to  bo  paid  from  the  time  they  are  ordered  to  work  by  the  fore- 
man. 

I.  A.   SWKIGARD, 

General  Superintendent, 
John  Kelly. 
Henry  I.  Bennett. 
John  B.  Kelley. 
Edward  Toner. 
John  Grady. 
James  Coll. 
Amb.  F.  Hede. 
Bernard  J.  Sharilbt« 
Phlladelpuia,  December  28,  1886, 
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Q.  Have  you  the  voucher  of  which  you  spoke  yesterday?  I  mean  the 
originaL — A.  The  original,  and  also  a  copy. 

Q.  Will  you  allow  us  to  inspect  the  original.  (Turning  to  a  gentleman 
standing  near.)    Do  you  know  Lee's  signature  f 

Mr.  SwEiGARD  (answering).  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  signa- 
ture,  here  is  a  letter  Mr.  Lee  wrote  me.    That  is  his  signature. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy? — ^A.  I  have  no  copy.  That  is  the  original, but 
you  can  have  that  if  you  want  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  voucher  the  original  voucher? — A.  It  is  the 
original  voucher,  and  this  is  the  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Parker.  Will  you  please  read  that  voucher  so  it  can  be  taken  ? 

(Witness  read  as  follows :) 

Exhibit  37. 

PniLADELPUiA,  November  4, 1887. 

Beceivers  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Railroad  Company  to  John  L.  Lee,  IfacAtn- 

%9t^  Ninth  and  Green,  Philadelphia,  Dr, 

1887. 

Nov.  4.  For  special  serviceo  rendered  daring  October,  1887,  twelve  and  one- 
half  days,  at  |2.50 $31.25 

Correct  (|31.25). 

I.  A.   SWEIGABD, 

General  Superintendent 
Charge,  transportation  expenses,  approved. 

D.  Jones, 
Cktmptroller, 
Received  payment  in  full  November  15,  1887. 

•  John  L.  Lee. 

Knighta  of  Labor  of  America.    Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  employes.    Office  of  the  execu. 

tive  board.    John  L.  Lee,  chainnan.    «foseph  Gahill,  secretary. 

Headquarters,  Exchange  Hotel, 

PottsviUcy  Pa.,  D'icemher  5,  1887. 

I.  A.  SWBIOARD, 

General  Superintendent  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad: 

Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  endeavor  to  settle  this  Cressona  difficulty,  as  to  the  laying  over 
of  engines  at  Palatto,  as  it  certainly  is  causing  a  great  deal  of  bad  feeling  among  the 
men ;  and  there  is  no  decided  advantage  or  saving  for  the  company,  only  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  empty  engine.  Running  to  and  from  Palatto  there  is  no  objection 
by  the  passengers  having  to  ride  from  Pottsville  to  Schuylkill  Haven  on  the  north- 
boond  track.    Should  there  be  an  accident  the  company  will  suffer. 

John  L.  Lee. 
Please  answer. 

Q.  Have  yoa  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  in  addition  to  the 
matter  farther  tb,an  the  evidence  yon  have  already  given  T — A.  I  have 
not. 

Mr.  Ghipman.  I  want  to  know  what  the  trouble  was  at  that  time  in 
regard  to  this  letter! 

The  Witness.  The  trouble  was  this :  In  order  to  avoid  running  light 
engines  between  Cressona  and  Pottsville,  that  you  lay  over  at  Cressona ; 
we  found  it  very  expensive  to  run  light  engines  between  Cressona  and 
Pottsville  merely  to  get  the  ears  to  our  mines.  They  were  made  up  at 
Cressona  and  engines  were  run  from  that  point  to  Pottsville  and  return, 
merely  to  take  them  there  and  back.  We  changed  that  and  it  caused 
some  trouble  and  feeling  among  the  men,  and  Mr.  Lee,  who  was  in  that 
locality,  called  my  attention  to  it  at  the  time. 

:^9  PENN 
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Mr.  Stone.  Vbe  traffic  charges  per  ton  per  mile  of  the  Beading  Bail- 
road  are  considerably  larger  than  those  of  other  roads  going  into  the 
coal  mines  f 

The  Witness.  1  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 


TE8TIM0NT  07  JOHH  HOBBIS. 

John  Nobbis,  sworn  and  examined: 

Mr.  Andebson.  I  wish  to  state  that  on  the  first  day  Mr.  Oorbin  was 
examined  I  askecl  some  questions  from  an  article  which  bad  appeared  in 
the  Philadelphia  Eecord,  and  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  important.  Im- 
mediately apon  the  adjournment  of  our  session  I  called  at  the  Record 
office  to  see  the  author  of  that  article,  who  is  the  gentleman  now  pres- 
ent, Mr.  Norris,  and  sent  for  him  for  the  reason  that  we  found  it  was 
very  difficult  to  obtain  information  from  the  railroad  men.  I  think,  per- 
haps, he  can  give  us  the  information  we  are  seeking. 

Q.  What  is  your  namef — A.  John  Norris. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  ! — ^A.  In  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  f — A.  Thirty-one. 

Q.  Where  is  your  residence  f — A.  320  Carpenter  street. 

Q,  What  is  your  occupation!—^ A.  An  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Becord« 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  connection  with  that  paper! — A.  Since 
1877. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  railroad  question  gen- 
erally, and  the  Pacific  railways  in  any  way  ! — A.  I  was  connected  with 
the  Pacific  Bailway  Commission  as  statistician. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  recently  to  examine  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  coal  trade  and  the  distribution  of  coal  by  the  railways  in  this  State  ! — 
A.  I  have  been  investigating  that  subject  more  or  less  for  four  years, 
and  as  a  result  of  that  investigation  the  Philadelphia  Record  has  gone 
into  the  coal  trade  to  regulate  the  retail  prices  in  Philadelphia,  having 
reduced  the  retail  price  from  $6.50  to  $4.90  per  ton. 

Q.  How  was  that  done  ! — A.  By  placing  orders  without  any  profit  to 
the  Record. 

Q.  You  state  in  this  article  that  the  real  cause  of  the  present  trouble 
with  the  Reading  employes  dated  back  to  1870,  when  the  railroad  com- 
pany forsook  its  legitimate  function  of  carrying  and  engaged  in  coal 
mining,  thus  becoming  its  own  customer.  Tou  also  state  that  prior  to 
that  time  the  Schuylkill  region  had  been  enjoying  great  prosperity. 
Can  you  state  the  prices  of  coal  and  the  rates  of  transportation  prior  to 
1870  as  compared  with  those  of  to-day  ! — A.  The  retail  price  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1859~'60  was  $3.60  to  $4  a  ton,  being  for  a  short  ton,  which, 
in  making  comparison  with  the  present  retail  prices,  would  make  $4.48, 
as  against  the  present  retail  price  of  $G.50  and  $6.75.  The  wholesale 
price  had  been  $3  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  now  for  the  city  trade  $4.80, 
showing  an  increase  of  $1.80  in  thirty  years.  The  price  of  transporta- 
tion has  been  increased  from  $1.22^  in  18.52  to  $1.80,  though  the  cost 
generally  of  rail  transportation  has  been  decreased  in  twenty-five  years 
to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent.,  that  general  reduction  being  due  to  the  use 
of  larger  engines  and  steel  rails  and  a  greater  capacity  in  the  cars.  The 
reports  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  them- 
selves show  a  reduction  in  price  of  something  like  60  per  cent,  in  the 
cost  of  moving  the  wheels. 
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Q.  Have  yoa  any  other  facts  in  that  connection  which  yon  wishl^o  pre- 
sent f — A.  If  the  committee  wants  sach  a  list,  I  can  farnlsh  a  list  of  the 
retail  prices  for  coal  in  Philadelphia  from  1850  to  the  present  time,  but 
the  facts  I  have  given  generally  cover  that  point 

Q.  Can  yoa  farnish  tables  which  woald  appear  in  your  testimony, 
giving*  the  price  in  the  city  and  cost  of  transportation  and  data  by 
years  npon  which  yon  rest  this  statement f — A.  Yes,  sir:  at  the  time 
that  the  people  of  Philadelphia  were  paying  $6.50  for  coal  at  retail  the 
Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Company  was  delivering  coal  to  its  employ^ 
at  a  cost  of  $3.20  a  ton,  and  at  the  same  time  iSiat  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Goal  Company  was  selling  coal  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia  at  $6.50 
a  ton  that  same  company  was  selling  the  same  coal  in  the  city  of 
Wilkes  Barre  at  $2.50  a  ton ;  the  only  difference  being  the  transporta- 
tion. 

Q.  What  is  that  difference  1— A.  The  cost  of  transportation,  which  is 
aboat  62  cents.  Of  the  present  retail  price  of  coal  in  Philadelphia, 
$6.50,  $1.70  of  that  amount  went  to  the  dealer,  the  wholesale  price  ob- 
tained for  the  city  trade  being  $4.80  The  cost  to  the  company  is  $2.69, 
for  royalty  on  the  coal,  for  cost  of  mining,  and  for  transportation,  di- 
vided in  this  way :  royalty,  50  cents }  cost  of  mining  (as  appears  by  the 
Beading  Company's  report),  $1.57 ;  cost  of  transportation,  covering 
maintenance  and  general  expenses,  62  cents. 

I  have  some  circnlars  of  the  railroad  company  showing  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  while  it  is  charging  the  people  of  Philadelphia  $4.80  wholesale 
for  this  coal,  it  is  selling  the  same  coal  at  Port  Richmond,  which  is  in  Phila- 
delphia, for  $4,  if  the  coal  be  intended  for  shipment  outside  the  Delaware 
capes.  And  that  is  divided  in  this  way :  if  the  coal  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  the  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  charges  $3  a 
ton  for  the  coal  and  charges  $1.80  for  transportation  firom  the  mines  to 
Philadelphia,  making  a  total  of  $4.80.  If  the  coal,  however,  be  destined 
for  outside  shipment,  the  coal  will  be  sold  for  about  $2.20  a  ton  at  the 
mines,  as  opposed  to  $3  for  the  city  trade,  and  the  transportation  will 
be  $1.50,  making  a  total  cost  of  the  coal  on  the  track,  not  on  board,  of 
$3.85,  and  put  on  board  it  will  be  $4,  as  against  $4.80  if  intended  for 
the  city  trade,  the  discrimination  against  the  people  of  Philadelphi 
being  about  95  cents  a  ton ;  but  that  is  discrimination  on  State  traffic  and 
not  an  interstate  traffic.  I  have  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Beading 
Bailroad  Company  a  statement  showing  the  cost  per  ton  at  the  mines 
from  1873  to  1887,  the  prices  obtained  by  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
at  the  mines  from  1876  to  1887^  and  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the 
railroad  from  1850  to  1880,  showing  really  the  cost  of  moving  the  wheels 
and  showing  a  reduction 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  We  will  get  you  to  put  that  in. 

A.  And  showing  a  reduction  frt)m  41  cents  for  the  transportation  early 
in  the  fifties  down  to  15  cents  a  ton  at  the  present  time  for  moving  the 
wheels  from  the  shipping  point  to  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  91  miles. 

Mr.  Stone.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  is  what  the  railroad  receives 
from  the  coal  company  or  what  it  costs  the  railroad  to  move  it  1 

The  Witness.  What  it  costs  the  railroad  company  to  move  it.  For 
instance,  in  the  year  1879  the  cost  was  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Bead- 
ing Company  for  carrying  a  ton  of  coalfit>m  the  shipping  point  to  Phil- 
adelphia at  16  cents  a  ton.  That  represented  merely  the  movement  of 
the  wheels.  There  were  general  expenses  and  other  items  that  entered 
into  it,  but,  as  subsequently  statetl  by  Mr.  Gowen,  the  president,  and 
Mr.  John  £.  Wooten,  general  manager,  the  cost  was  62  cents  from  the 
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sbippiDg  point  to  Philadelphia,  while  the  charge  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia was  $1.80. 

Q.  This  60  cents,  or  any  other  sum  yon  fix  it,  represents  the  actual 
expenses  necessary  to  ran  the  trains  and  maintain  the  road  T — ^A.  That 
62  cents  covered  all  the  expenses  and  maintenance. 

Q.  Did  it  represent  also  the  interest! — A.  No,  sir;  but  the  Beading 
BaUroad  Company  last  year  earned  abont  15  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of 
the  railroad.  It  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  best  railroad  prop- 
erties in  the  coantry.  The  losses,  whatever  they  have  been,  have  come 
from  attempting  to  combine  the  bnsiness  of  the  miner  with  that  of  the 
tran8XK>rter. 

Mr.  Pabksb.  What  costs  do  yon  refer  to  there  T 

The  Witness.  I  give  the  cost  of  transportation  as  it  appears  in  a  re- 
port of  the  railroad  company.    I  can  get  you  a  copy. 

Q.  We  have  that!— A.  You  will  find  the  entry  In  the  report  for  1879, 
In  Dr.  Chance's  book  on  "  The  cost  of  mining,"  it  will  be  found  that 
many  of  the  coal  mines  were  mining  coal  at  a  cost  of  82  cents  per  ton. 
while  the  charges  to  the  city  trade  have  been  |3  per  ton  for  that  coal. 

The  Chaibman.  Without  including  th^  item  of  transportation  f 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  cost  of  the  coal  at  the  breaker. 

By  Mr.  Andebson  : 

Q.  Mr.  Corbin  has  stated  that  the  railroad  company  has  fhlfiUed  all 
its  obligations  as  a  common  carrier  and  laid  stress  upon  it.  Have  you 
any  information  as  to  whether  the  Beading  Bailroad  has  fhlfilled  its 
obligations  as  a  common  carrier  1 — A.  For  a  period  of  thirty-five  years 
the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bailroad  Company  has  persistently  and 
continuously  disregarded  its  obligations  to  the  public  as  a  common 
carrier,  I  make  that  statement  because  a  constitutional  convention 
called  by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  in  1872  laid  special  stress  upon 
the  discriminations  of  the  railroad  companies.  Next,  because  of  the 
complaints  which  were  rife  in  Philadelphia  in  1872,  1873,  and  1874 
that  the  individual  coal  operators  in  the  Schuylkill  region  were  being 
turned  out  and  the  Beading  Company  was  absorbing  all  the  coal 
mines.  Next,  because  of  an  investigation  held  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture in  1874  and  1875.  Next,  because  of  the  combination  of  the  coal- 
carrying  companies  in  1877  to  maintain  prices.  Next,  because  of  the 
investigation  of  the  city  councils  of  Philadelphia  in  1884,  when  the 
fact  was  developed  that  this  railroad  company  was  charging  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  $4.80  a  ton  for  coal,  though  they  were  deliv- 
ering the  same  coal  at  Port  Bichmond  for  outside  shipment  at  $3.75. 
Next,  because  in  1885  the  city  council  appointed  a  committee  to  get 
the  legislature  to  adopt  some  legislation  to  protect  the  people  from  these 
extortions.  Next,  because  the  Betail  Coal  Dealers'  Association  of  Phil- 
adelphia, the  Commercial  Exchange  of  Philadelphia,  the  Maritime  Bx- 
change  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Philadelphia  Textile  Associatioii,  and 
the  iK^ards  of  trade  of  various  cities  of  the  State  had  to  get  the  legis- 
lature to  protect  the  people  from  the  discriminations  of  this  railroad 
company.  Next,  because  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  in 
1883  complained  of  the  refusal  of  the  anthracite  coal  companies  to  re- 
duce prices  in  accordance  with  the  tendency  of  the  times,  and  were 
driving  the  iron  business  out  of  the  anthracite  coal  region.  Next,  be- 
cause coal  was  sold  in  Boston  cheaper  than  it  was  in  Philadelphia, 
though  Philadelphia  was  almost  within  sight  of  the  coal  mines.  Next, 
because  the  consumers  of  this  city  were  being  taxed  to  the  extent  of 
$4,000^000  a  year.    Next,  becs^use  the  Heading  Company  has  been  Iq 
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illegal  combinatioDS  almost  coDtinuonslj  from  1877  to  1887  to  maintain 
the  prices  of  coal,  and  because  at  the  present  time  it  is  in  a  combination 
or  arrangement  or  understanding  of  some  sort  with  the  Schaylkill  Val- 
ley line  to  give  that  line  a  certain  tonnage  to  fill  its  mouth,  though  in 
1884,  when  we  were  complaining  of  discrimination  by  the  Beading 
road,  promises  were  held  out  to  us  that,  when  this  competing  line  was 
built  through  the  Schuylkill  Valley,  then  we  would  get  fair  rates,  but 
as  soon  as  the  road  was  finished  we  found  that  we  were  no  better  off 
than  we  were  before.  And  this  plundering  is  perpetrated  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  anthracite  coal-fields  are  almost  at  the  door  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  Philadelphia  and  Eeading  Railroad  Company  controlling 
three  or  these  lines  from  the  coal  regions  to  this  city,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
yania  Eailroad  Company  controlling  the  other  three.  There  was  also 
a  combination  of  four  of  those  companies  to  fix  Philadelphia  prices,  the 
facta  having  been  brought  out  in  1886-'87y  during  proceedings  brought 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  against  these  coal  companies  to 
break  up  coal  combinations.  Next,  because  their  discrimination  drove 
the  Record  into  the  coal  trade  in  order  to  save  money  to  the  people  of 
Philadelphia,* and  because  we  did  save  $2,000,000  a  year  to  them  by 
forcing  the  retail  price  down  from  $6.50  to  $4.90  a  ton^  The  coal  com- 
panies have  since,  however,  brought  it  back.  These  discriminations 
and  the  failnre  of  the  carrying  companies  to  perform  their  obligations 
a«  common  carriers  have  been  so  glaring,  that  both  political  parties  in 
Pennsylvania  have  pledged  themselves  to  the  people  that  they  would 
enforce  the  State  constitution,  prohibiting  unjust  discriminations. 

The  Chaibman.  Yet  neither  party  has  done  it  f 

The  Witness.  Only  one  party  had  the  chance,  and  that  party  did 
not  do  it  For  thirteen  years  that  constitution  has  prohibited  unrea- 
sonable discrimination,  and  has  incorporated  practically  the  short-haul 
principle  and  has  prohibited  the  mining  or  manufacturing  of  articles 
by  any  common  carrier  for  transportation  over  its  works  |  yet  in  all  that 
time  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  has  been  engaged  m  the  mining 
of  coal  for  transportation  over  its  line.  « 

Mr.  Chipman.  As  I  understand  it,  what  you  have  given  us  is  an 
enumeration  of  what  might  be  called  local  discrimination  1 

The  Witness.  It  is  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  Phila- 
delpia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  has  performed  its  obligations  as 
a  common  carrier. 

Q.  But  it  is  local,  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  f — A.  Not  en- 
tirely. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  its  duties  as  a  carrier  of  interstate  com- 
merce f— A.  I  can  give  you  an  incident  that  is  current  in  the  coal  trade. 
The  story  is,  that  one  day  a  buyer  went  into  a  coal  ofiice  on  Walnut 
street,  where  nearly  all  the  coal  offices  are  locate<l,  and  asked  how  much 
he  must  pay  for  1,000  tons  of  coal  delivered  at  Salem.  The  broker  said : 
"Well,  1  can  let  you  have  1,000  tons  at  $3.90  per  ton  on  board  at  Port 
Richmond."  The  buyer  immediately  said:  ''1  will  take  that  amount, 
and  I  will  send  my  sloops  there  to  take  it  off  in  60-ton  loads."  ^'Sixty 
ton  loads!  You  must  get  a  schooner  to  send  to  Salem."  <^Not  for  Sa- 
lem, N.  J."  ^^Oh,  1  thought  you  meant  Salem,  Mass.  I  will  have  to 
charge  you  $4.55  for  coal  to  Salem,  N.  J."  At  the  same  time  that  the 
company  sold  coal  at  $3.90,  if  intended  for  shipment  outside  the  Dela- 
ware capes,  it  was  charging  a  higher  price  for  the  same  coal  carried 
down  from  the  same  breaker,  over  the  same  tracks,  and  out  over  the  pier 
at  the  same  point,  to  the  same  sort  of  vessel.  If  that  coal  was  to  be 
taken  to  the  points  in  the  harbor  of  Philadelphia,  or  to  Camden,  or  ad- 
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jacent  points^  the  rate  would  be  $4.55.  Yoa  can  ascertain,  by  question- 
ing the  Beading  officials  as  to  what  the  comparative  rates  are  to  day  be- 
tween those  sea-board  points  and  outside  points,  and  that  would  disclose 
whether  there  is  any  discrimination. 

Q.  That,  of  course,  would  give  us  the  price  at  which  the  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  sold  it  here  in  Philadelphia.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this: 
Do  yon  know,  say  within  a  year  back,  of  any  instance  in  which  the 
Philadelphia  and  Beading  Railroad  Company  has  failed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  duties  as  a  carrier  of  interstate  commerce  1  Bir.  Corbin  and 
all  of  them  say  there  has  not  been  a  single  failure.  Do  you  know  of 
any  instance  f — A.  I  have  been  away  some  months  and  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that  point,  and  I  can  not  now  enumerate  an  instance  of  where  that 
is  done.    I  have  been  away  with  the  PaciAc  Bailroad  Commission. 

By  Mr.  Anderson: 

Q.  Have  you  an  idea  they  are  making  rebates  to-day  T — A.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  done  through  the  railroad  oompany. 

Q.  What  information  can  you  give  concerning  the  causes  of  the  pres- 
ent ta*ouble  of  the  Beading  Biailroad  Company  and  how  thdy  date  back 
to  1870  f — A.  When  that  company  engaged  in  mining  it  did  so  primarily 
with  the  idea  of  obtaining  tonnage  for  its  railroad.  It  began  by  ab- 
sorbing the  coal  lands  of  the  lower  anthracite  region  and  by  absorbing 
competitive  routes,  and  as  it  bought,  it  then  attempted  to  keep  other 
railroad  companies  out  of  the  region  by  buying  far  beyond  itB  needs, 
and  acquiring  an  estate  of  142  square  miles  of  anthracite  coal  lands  and 
100  square  miles  of  other  lands.  The  coal  lands  are  capable  of  a  pro- 
duction annually  of  60,000,000  tons  of  coal,  and  yet,  at  the  present  time, 
.the  production  of  the  Beading  Ccftnpany's  estate  is  about  6,000,000  tons. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  monoply  of  all  these  coal  lands,  the  company  paid 
excessive  prices  for  collieries,  and  I  enumerate  the  White  Elephant 
tract  at  Tamaqua,  Gilberton,  and  other  places.  They  have  also  bought 
collieries  and  stopped  them. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Where  f 

The  Witness.  At  Tamaqua.  The  effect  of  that  was  to  advance  the 
land  values  and  to  advance  royalties,  so  that  royalties  in  that  region 
have  been  advanced  from  25  to  50  cents  per  ton.  By  going  into  the  busi- 
ness of  mining  the  company  increased  itsdebt  to  the  extent  of  $140,000,000 
in  fourteen  years,  an  average  of  $10,000,000  a  year.  It  practically  lost 
by  going  into  coal  mining  about  $60,000,000,  and  the  way  I  compute 
that  is  as  follows :  Before  it  engaged  in  coal  mining  the  company  was 
making  a  profit  of  22  per  cent,  and  the  officers  had  great  difficulty  in  so 
concealing  the  profits  that  the  stockholders  would  not  ask  for  more  than 
10  per  cent,  dividends.  Since  then  it  has  gone  into  bankruptcy  twice, 
and  in  1884,  when  I  made  a  balance-sheet  of  the  two  companies,  in  order 
that  I  might  ascertain  the  actual  debt,  I  found  that  the  liabUities  ex- 
ceeded the  assets  to  the  extent  of  $60,000,000. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  you  make  that  balance  sheet. — A.  Simply  as 
a  newspaper  editor  on  missionary  work. 

Q.  Upon  what  data  1 — ^A.  From  the  reports  of  the  company.  The 
company  paid  in  bonds  and  cash  $36,000,000  for  the  coal  lands  which  it 
bought  prior  to  1870.  While  it  was  organizing  thisgreat  landed  estate, 
in  the  years  1871  to  1875,  inclusive,  the  losses  of  the  coal  company  were 
about  $15,000,000,  and  those  losses  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  had 
been  met  by  advances  of  the  railroad  company.  In  1876  this  railroad 
company  accepted  as  part  payment  and  settlement  of  that  advance  of 
$15,000,000  an  increase  of  the  stock  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
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which  previoasly  had  been  $1,000,000,  and  which  the  railroad  company 
owned  entirely,  so  that  it  did  not  make  any  difference  to  the  railroad 
company  whether  the  stock  was  $1,000,000  or  $100,000,000.  In  order 
to  conceal  the  deficiency  on  its  books,  the  Goal  and  Iron  Company  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  fix)m  $1,000,000  to  $8,000,000,  and  transferred 
the  extra  shares  to  the  railroad  company,  which  owned  the  shares.  It 
also  gave  bonds  for  $7,000,000,  and  that  was  recorded  on  the  liooks  as  a 
partial  wiping  out  of  this  loss  of  $15,000,000  that  I  have  referred  to. 
Then  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  in  order  that  it  might  show  valae  for 
this  stock,  increased  the  capitalization  of  the  cost  of  the  coal  lands 
from  $20,000,000  to  $41,000,000,  and  the  purpose  was  admitted  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Parker.  How  do  you  mean  it  increased  the  cost  in  the  balance- 
sheet  ! 

The  Witness.  The  explanation  was  that  as  the  company  had  been 
organizing  from  1871  to  1875,  and  as  these  losses  were  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  organization,  they  could  be  capitalized  by  increasing  the  book 
cost  of  the  coal  lands  from  twenty-six  millions  to  forty-one  millions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  $  15,000,000  and  $26,000,000  made  $41,000,000. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  it  was  carried  on  the  balance-sheet  as  the  cost  of 
the  coal  lands.  By  going  into  the  coal  business  and  acquiring  this 
large  estate  the  Beading  Company  not  only  had  to  pay  a  royalty  to  re- 
imburse itself  for  the  coal  it  actually  took  out  of  the  ground,  but  in 
addition  to  that  payment  every  ton  of  coal  that  it  takes  out  of  the 
ground  is  required  not  only  to  pay  a  royalty  on  the  purchase  of  that 
particular  tract,  but  has  to  pay  interest  for  carrying  the  other  nine  tons 
of  coal,  the  land  producing  six  millions  a  year,  while  possessing  a  ca- 
pacity for  sixty  millions.       • 

By  Mr.  Chipman: 

Q.  It  is,  then,  paying  interest  on  the  whole  purchase  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
When  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company  embarked  in  this  scheme  of 
absorbing  the  coal  lands  it  did  not  have  any  surplus  funds  to  invest, 
but  it  borrowed  the  money  at  high  rates  in  order  to  carry  this  load; 
but  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  the  interest  on  this  investment 
and  the  bad  financiering  of  the  company  increased  the  bonded  debt 
and  the  obligations  of  the  concern  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  spite 
of  the  immense  profits  that  were  being  made  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany as  the  transporter,  it  was  dragged  down  to  bankruptcy,  and 
in  1877  its  officers  were  forced  to  resort  to  artificial  methods  and  to 
combinations  with  other  companies  in  order  that  they  might  keep  the 
wreck  afloat.  To  illustrate  the  effect  upon  the  company  of  these  pur- 
chases of  lands  that  could  not  possibly  come  into  the  market  for  devel- 
opment for  thirty  years,  let  me  suppose  that  you  bought  two  new  houses 
worth  about  $2,000  each,  one  of  which  was  offered  to  you  upon  the 
stipulation  that  you  must  not  permit  that  house  to  be  occupied  and  earn 
a  revenue  for  you  for  thirty  years^  while  from  the  other  house  you  could 
get  rent  immediately.  No  sane  man  would  pay  as  much  for  the  one 
house  as  for  the  other;  yet  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bailroad  Com- 
pany started  in  and  bought  these  coal  lands  and  this  immense  tract, 
buying  altogether  250  square  miles  of  land,  of  which  142  were  coal  lands, 
upon  the  basis  that  all  of  that  coal  land  was  to  be  immediately  devel- 
oped. Its  policy  was  not  merely  to  obtain  a  supply  of  coal  for  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  country,  but  to  stop  other  railroad  companies 
from  entering  that  territory  and  to  prevent  other  mining  companies 
from  engaging  in  mining  there. 
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Q.  Did  not  the  idea  of  the  immense  future  value  of  this  land  enter 
into  it  f — A.  It  was  a  factor,  unquestionably.  But  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
which  this  company  made  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  these  lands  it  did 
not  keep  the  Lehigh  Valley  Company  out,  and  when  the  Pennsylvania 
Bailroad  Company's  brailch  approached  the  region,  instead  of  keeping  it 
out,  the  Beading  Company  offered  600,000  tons  a  year  tonnage  if  it  would 
keep  quiet.  But,  this  year,  I  understand,  the  Sohnylkill  Valley  line  is 
to  get  1,000,000  tons.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  that  of  my  own  know- 
ledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Lehigh  Valley  f — A.  In  what 
connection  f 

Q.  Well,  does  the  Lehigh  Valley  own  coal  lands  f — A.  Yes^  sir,  un- 
der the  same  sort  of  an  arrangement  as  the  Beading.  That  is,  it  hasa 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company. 

Q.  iSow  much  land  does  it  own  1 — A.  I  am  not  famiKar  with  the 
acreage  held  by  that  company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  railroad  company  owning  anthracite 
coal  lands  in  the  same  way  1 — A.  Well,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  has  authority  from  the  State  to  own  a  certain  number  of  coal 
lands,  but  when  I  looked  into  it  in  1886,  my  investigation  showed  it  had 
then  far  exceeded  its  limit. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  limitl — A.  I  think  it  was  2,000  acres.  The 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  and  some  of  those  companies  in 
the  Wyoming  region  have  been  operating  on  a  system  of  minimum  roy- 
alties. They  control  the  mineral  rights  of  large  tracts  of  land.  Of 
course  the  effect  of  the  policy  of  the  Beading  Company  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  coal  lands  by  that  company  was  to  drive  out  the  individual 
operators,  and  another  effect  was  to  drive  away  much  of  the  iron  busi- 
ness of  the  Schuylkill  Valley.  Because  of  that  policy  the  proportion 
and  percentage  of  the  Schuylkill  region  output,  as  compared  with  the; 
entire  output  of  all  the  anthracite  region,  declined  from  41  per  cent,  in 
1870  to  32  i>er  cent,  in  1880,  and  it  is  still  on  the  decline. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Judge  Chipman  asked  you  about  other  carrying  companies  con- 
trolling these  coal  lands,  and  you  spoke  of  the  Lehigh  Valley. — A.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad  Company. 

Q.  I  observe  in  this  letter,  published  this  morning,  of  Mr.  Corbin's, 
in  answer  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Lewis,  concerning  the  terms  of  settlement, 
this  language: 

Provided  further,  That  in  any  conference  over  wages,  the  miners  are  not  to  expect 
118  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wages  for  mining  than  those  paid  by  the  other  coal-pro- 
ducing companies  in  competition  with  us,  namely :  the  Delaware^  Lackawanna  and 
Western ;  the  Delaware  and  Hudson ;  the  Lehi^  Valley ;  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navi- 
gation Company ;  and  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes  Barre  Company,  but  with  the  under- 
standing, etc. 

Those  seem  to  be  the  companies  named  by  President  Corbin  as  com- 
peting with  his.  Are  all  those  companies  carrying  companies  as  well 
as  mining  companies  f — A.  The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company 
is  a  carrying  company  as  weU  as  a  mining  company,  and  is  interested^ 
I  think,  in  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Bailroad,  which  is  leased  to 
the  Jersey  Central. 

Q.  Are  those  companies  engaged  both  in  the  business  of  common  car- 
riers and  in  mining  f — A.  I  think  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  West- 
ern is,  and  that  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  is  transport- 
ing as  well  as  producing  coal,  and  I  think  that  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son also  is.    I  do  not  know  about  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes  Barre. 
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Mr.  GfilPMAN.  You  spoke  of  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  having 
a  system  of  what  they  call  minimum  royalties.  Are  you  familiar 
enough  with  that  to  tell  us  what  a  minimum  royalty  is  f  . 

The  Witness.  I  understand  that  in  some  way  they  pay  6  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  payments  are  to  be  deducted  when 
the  coal  is  taken  out  of  the  ground.    I  do  not  understand  the  system. 

By  Mr.  Andbbson  : 

Q.  There  was  an  article  appeared  very  recently,  I  think,  in  your 
paper  headed  ^^Gorbin's  blunder  of  forty  millions  "  which  article  I  shall 
ask  to  appear  in  our  record.  Will  you  please  tell  the  authority  you 
have  for  the  figures  given  there,  and  also  briefly  state  the  points  in  Mr. 
Corbin's  statement  anid  the  facts  in  regard  to  itt— A.  Mr.  Gorbiu  pub- 
lished the  statement  showing  that  for  twelve  years  commencing  Jan- 
uary 1, 1876,  and  ending  January  1, 1888,  the  Beading  Goal  and  Iron 
Gompany  had  mined  51,000,000  tons  of  coal  and  had  paid  for  it,  to  its 
miners,  in  wages,  $57,000,000,  and  had  received  as  net  proceeds  for  the 
coal  so  mined  only  $44,800,000,  making  an  actual  loss  in  the  mining  of 
its  coal  of  $12,270,000  during  that  period.    He  said : 

In  other  words,  weliavedistribuied  through  the  coantry  51,000,000  tons  of  our  coal, 
the  miners  have  reoeived  every  dollar  of  net  money  we  obtained  for  it,  and  we  lost  in 
the  operation  $12,270,000  besides. 

When  1  saw  that  statement  I  examined  the  company's  reports,  and 
obtained  from  those  reports  the  references  which  appear  in  this  article. 
The  statement  which  I  published  contains  a  table  showing  the  coal 
mined  by  the  company  each  year  from  1876  to  1887,  inclusive^  for  the 
period  of  twelve  years,  covered  by  Mr.  Gorbin's  statement.  1  also  ob- 
tained from  the  reports  the  average  prices  obtained  by  the  company  for 
the  coal  which  it  had  mined,  and  multiplying  the  tons  mined  by  the 
company  by  the  average  prices  obtained,  I  obtained  the  third  colnmn, 
the  amount  received,  which  ought  to  be  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
coal  mined  by  the  company,  and  I  found  that  instoad  of  receiving 
$44,800,000  that  the  actual  amount  received  by  the  company  was 
$86,624,000. 

Q.  Making  a  difference  of  how  much  1-^A.  About  $40,000^000. 

Mr.  Stonb.  Instead  of  losing,  they  made  a  prpfitf 

The  Witness.  Instead  of  making  a  gift  of  $12,000,000  to  the  miners 
simply  Jbo  keep  them  at  work  in  the  coal  region,  the  company  had  re- 
ceived $20,000,000  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  Mr.  Gorbin  said  they 
had  paid  out  in  wages. 

Exhibit  38. 
corbim'8  blunder  of  forty  millions. 

In  his  manifesto  to  the  i>ablic  concerning  the  strikes  of  the  Reading  Company's 
employ^  President  Corbin  indolged  in  a  little  jugglery  that  is  hardly  nkely  to  mis- 
lead the  people.    He  said : 

**  If  or  tne  twelve  vears  commencing  January  1,  1876,  and  ending  January  1.  1888, 
this  companv  has  mined  61,000,000  tons  of  coal ;  paid  fur  it  to  its  miners  $57,110,000, 
and  has  received,  as  the  net  proceeds  for  the  coal  so  mined,  only  $44,840,000,  making  an 
actual  loss  in  the  mining  of  its  coal  of  $12,270,000  daring  that  period.  In  other  words, 
we  have  distributed  throughout  the  country  51,000,000  tons  of  our  coal,  the  miners 
have  received  every  dollar  of  net  money  we  obtained  for  it,  and  we  lost  in  the  ope- 
ration $12,270,000  besides ;  and  durine  all  these  twelve  years  the  stockholders  of  the 
railroad  companv  which  transported  this  coal,  who  have  paid  up  $40,000,000  of  mouey 
for  their  stock,  have  not  received  one  cent  by  way  of  dividends,  and  they  have  Just 
been  called  npon,  with  a  portion  of  the  Junior  securities,  to  pay  in  by  way  of  assess- 
ments $12,000,000  of  fresh  money  to  make  good  the  losses  of  tne  companies. '' 

In  making  this  statement  President  Corbin  blundered,  if  no  worse,  to  the  extent  of 
forty  milliona  of  dollars.    The  reports  of  the  company  show  that  the  receipts  for  the 
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sale  of  coal  by  the  coal  and  iron  company  were  not  |44,840,000,  during  the  years  men- 
tioned, but  over  $86,000,000  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  compilation : 


Year. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1^ 
1885 
1886 
1887 


Tonsndned 
by  compAoy. 


1. 

4. 

8. 
3. 
4, 
4. 
4. 
6. 
5b 
6. 


^^ 

7t7,606 
209,229 
460,464 
937,607 
111,830 
582,667 
925,087 
236,528 
616,363 
279,852 


60,796,027 


PrioM  ob- 

tained. 

$2.06 

1.30 

Lsa 

1.38 

■  i.9i 

1.B7 

L88 

1.81 

1  65 

1.53 

1.84 

Ainpimt  re- 
oeired. 


♦3. 817, 
4,932, 
4,178, 
5,679, 
6,600, 
7,520, 
7,709, 
8,418, 
8.916, 
8,640, 
8,621, 

11,699, 


929.84 
886.40 
240.24 
006l57 


829.50 
681.25 
744.68 
036.47 
271.20 
117.26 
446.40 


86.024,188.84 


In  the  foregoin|f  table  the  tons  mined  by  the  company  and  the  average  prices  ob- 
tained at  the  mines  for  the  years  1881  to  1887,  inclnsive,  are  taken  from  page'8  of 
the  report  made  two  weeks  ago  by  President  Corbin.  The  tonnage  from  1876  to  1880 
is  taken  from  page  93  of  the  Reading  Company's  report  for  1880,  and  the  prices  ob- 
tained appear  on  page  32  of  the  report  for  1879.  The  amount  received  for  1880  is 
obtained  nom  the  company's  income  account  for  that  year. 

Mr.  Corbin's  blunder  of  over  forty  millions  of  dollars  was  inexcusable.  He  knew 
that  the  price  obtained  by  the  coal  and  iron  company  did  not  in  any  one  year  fall 
as  low  as  88  cents  per  ton,  which  would  be  the  average  price  realized  on  sales  of 
51,000,000  tons  for  ^,840,000.  He  also  knew  that  the  coal  and  iron  company  did 
not  give  twelve  millions  of  dollars  to  miners  in  excess  of  net  proceeds  of  coal  sales. 
He  knew  that  the  practice  of  the  Reading  management  has  been  and  still  is  to  juggle 
its  figures.  It  resorted  to  the  trick  of  keeping  down  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mine, 
and  of  making  up  the  losses  by  excessive  charges  for  transportation. 

In  the  years  1885  and  1886  the  losses  of  the  coal  and  iron  company  were  made  to  ap- 
pear to  have  been  over  $1,270,000,  though  at  the  same  time  the  railroad  company  was 
charging  an  extortionate  rate  for  transportation,  and  was  making  profits  that  aver- 
aged over  $8,000,000  per  annum.  By  this  trickery  it  obtained  all  the  profits  for  itself, 
yet  was  in  position  to  say  to  the  miners  that  it  could  not  afford  to  pay  higher  wages 
because  of  the  losses  of  the  coal  and  iron  company. 

Another  and  more  important  point  gained  by  this  policy  was  the  almost  complete 
abandonment  of  the  region  by  individual  operators.  B^  fixing  low  prices  at  the  mi  nes, 
and  b^  excessive  charges  for  transportation  the  Reading  Company  drove  out  nearly 
all  of  its  competitors,  and  forced  them  to  seU  their  collieries. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that,  instead  of  putting  out  $12,000,000  for  the  mere  sentiment 
of  sustaining  the  miners,  the  Reading  Railroad  Company,  with  monumental  greed, 
acquired  14?  square  miles  of  coal  land  for  the  purpose  or  stopping  other  operators 
from  developing  it  and  of  depriving  rival  railroad  companies  of  the  opportunity  to 
carry  the  coal  which  would  have  oeen  mined  from  that  land.  Instead  of  sinking 
$12,000,000,  the  company  realized  $29,000,000  in  excess  of  the  amounts  paid  for  miner? 
wages. 

When  Mr.  Corbin  stoops  to  such  bold  deception  as  to  understate  the  receipts  from 
sales  of  company  coal  by  $40,000,000,  it  is  not  surprising  that  be  should  also  deliber- 
ately misstate  the  terms  of  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  company  with  Its  miners. 
Those  methods  may  be  countenanced  at  Coney  Islandi  but  they  will  not  be  welcomed 
by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Here  is  another  article,  '<  Philadelphians  Bobbed  of 
$5,000,000  Every  Year,"  in  which  I  notice  some  statistics  as  to  the  cost 
per  ton  at  the  mines  and  some  other  statistics. — A.  This  article  appeared 
in  the  Philadelphia  Record  last  Sunday,  or  last  Sanday  week,  entitled 
^<  Philadelphians  Bobbed  of  $5,000,000  Every  Yean" 

Exhibit  39. 

philildelphians  robbkd  of  $5,000,000  kveby  tbar. 

A  ton  of  coal  of  the  sort  sold  to  householders  in  Philadelphia,  at  prices  ranging  from 
$6  to  $7,  costs  at  the  mines  $1.57,  and  the  transportation  costs  62  cents,  or  a  total  of 
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|S.l9  por  tcm.  A  nomber  of  retul  ooal  dealera  of  Gormaotown  hftve  qaeBtioned  the 
aoouraoy  of  these  figures,  so  it  should  be  stated  that  the  reports  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  RailroM  Company  furnished  the  material  on  which  they  have  been  based. 
The  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  at  the  mines  of  the  Beading  Railroad  Company  since  1873 
has  been  as  follows : 

Cost  per  ion  at  ike  mines. 


Year. 

COBt 

Year. 

CoBt. 

Year. 

Cost. 

1873 X 

$2.57 
2.44 
1.86 
1.35 
LOS 

1878 

$L23 
L14 
L43 
L48 
1.47 

1888 

$1.40 

1874 

1879 

1886 

1.64 

^875 

1880 

1887 

1.57 

1876 

1881 

1877 

1882 

The  aathorities  for  the  above  figures  are  the  report  of  1878,  page  110 ;  report  of  1881, 
page  21 ;  report  of  1883,  page  101 ;  and  report  of  1887,  page  9. 

The  cost  darifig  the  thirty-one  years  from  1850  to  1880,  of  **  hauling  ooal  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  per  round  trip  of  120  miles,  from  coal  region  to 
tidewater  and  back,  with  empty  cars,''  as  exhibited  in  the  reports  of  the  company, 
was  as  follows : 


Year. 

Cost  per 
ton. 

Year. 

Cost  per 
ton. 

Year. 

Cost  per 
ton. 

1850 

Genu. 
41.01 
38.54 
35.36 
35.07 
41.03 
33.61 
35.21 
36.30 
27.74 
23L01 
21.74 

1861 

CmU. 
20.82 
17.50 
21.98 
30.16 
40.45 
36.25 
36.66 
34.57 
33.26 
32.00 
27.05 

1872 

CenU. 
27.10 

1851 

1862   

1873 

26.70 

1852 

1863 

1874 

24.60 

1658 

1864   

1875 

25.40 

1854 

1865 

1876 

24.20 

1855   

1866     

1877 

20.30 

1856 

1867 

1878 

17.90 

1857 

1868   

1879 

16.10 

1858 

1869 

1880 

18.50 

I860 

1870 

I860 

1871 

In  1851,  as  wUl  be  seen  by  the  files  of  the  Philadelphia  North  American  of  that 
year,  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  earned  6  percent,  on  its  investment  on  a  freight 
rateof  $1.22^  per  ton  from  the  shipping  point  to  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  95  miles. 
When  the  road  was  built  iron  rails  were  more  than  double  the  price  they  are  now. 
The  numberless  inventions  and  vast  improvement  in  wood  and  iron  working  machin- 
ery, in  boilers,  engines,  lathes,  patent  switches,  and  the  increased  power  and  size  of 
locomotives  and  of  freight  ca»,  enable  the  company  to  do  the  same  work  now  at  less 
than  half  the  cost  in  1851. 

It  takes  but  one  engineer  and  one  fireman  to  run  the  large  locomotive  now  used  in 
hauling  nearly  1,000  tons.  A  great  many  of  the  parts  of  equipments  that  were  once 
made  by  slow,  expensive,  and  tedious  manual  labor  are  now  made  at  from  one- quarter 
to  one-tenth,  even  perhaps  one-twentieth,  of  their  formercost  by  automatic  macninery 
driven  by  steam. 

In  1851  the  Reading  Railroad  used  wood  for  fuel,  which  had  to  be  hauled  to  circular 
saws  at  its  various  depots  and  cut.  Since  then  it  has  burned  coal  at  greatly  reduced 
cost,  and  for  a  number  of  years  it  has  used  coal-dust. 

In  1851  the  cost  of  bringing  a  ton  of  j)oal  from  the  shipping  point  to  Philadelphia 

as  38i  cent 
$1.80  per  ton. 


i?f 


was  38i  cents;  now  it  is  18}  cents.    Then  the  charge  was  |1.22i  per  ton ;  now  it  is 


The  reports  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  show  that  the  cost  of  carrying  coal 
on  the  main  line  and  returning  the  empty  cars,  after  providing  for  all  the  expenses, 
including  maintenance,  amounts  to  (^2  cents  per  ton. 

Some  time  ago  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  retailed  coal  in  Wilkes  Barre  for 
$2.50  per  ton  delivered,  and  in  Philadelphia  the  same  company  sold  similar  coal  for 
|6.50  per  ton.  The  only  difference  between  Wilkes  Barre  and  Philadelphia  was  the 
item  of  transportation ;  yet  the  prices  varied  $4  per  ton. 

To  enable  the  coal  companies  t.o  continue  this  plundering  a  duty  of  75  cents  per 
ton  is  levied  on  foreign  coals.  The  people  may  readily  ask  why  the  Reading  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Companies  are  permitted  to  rob  the  firesides  of  Philadelphia  at  the  rate 
of  $5,000,000  a  year  upon  the  single  item  of  coal. 
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Mr.  Pabkeb.  Was  that  true  1 

A.  The  figures  here  given  were  obtained  from  the  reports  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Beading  llailroad  Company,  and  show  the  cost  per  ton  at 
the  mines  from  1873  to  1837,  and  the  cost  of  haaling  the  coal  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bailroad  Company,  per  round  trip  of  IM 
miles,  from  the  coal  region  in  tide- water  and  back  with  empt^  cars  from 
1850  to  1880. 

Mr.  Andebson.  What  are  those  figures  for  this  year  1 

A.  The  figures  have  not  been  given  in  the  reports  subsequent  to  1880. 
They  show  for  that  year  18^  cents,  as  against  41  cents  in  1850. 

Q.  In  what  way  have  miners'  wages  been  paid  by  the  coal  compan-  ' 
ies? — ^A.  In  the  testimony  in  the  suit  of  the  Commonwealth  t?«.  The  Coal 
Company,  the  figures  of  the  State  bureau  of  industrial  statistics  were 
produced,  showing  the  wages  paid  for  four  years,  from  1882  to  1885,  in- 
clusive, and  there  was  a  steady  reduction  every  year.  The  average 
weekly  pay  of  all  persons  employed  about  anthracite  mines  in  1882  was 
$7.58;  in  1883,  $7.40;  in  1884,  $6.90;  in  1885,  $6.47.  The  average 
wages  declined  from  $7.58  to  $6.47. 

Q.  Average  wages  f — A.  The  average  wages,  including  the  laborers, 
breaker  boys,  and  everybody  about  the  mines. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Where  do  you  get  that  fromf 

A.  This  table  was  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  State  bureau  of 
industrial  statistics.  If  you  ask  the  officers  of  that  bureau  at  Harris- 
burg,  they  can  give  you  data  up  to  and  including  the  year  1887. 

Q.  Is  it  published  in  any  way  f — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  I  wish  we  could  get  it. — A.  You  can  not  get  1887  until  sometime 
in  1888,  but  you  can  get  1886. 

The  Chaibman.  Could  you  get  the  committee  the  average  wages  for 
the  last  year  ? 

A.  I  can  ask  the  State's  officer  at  Harrisburg  for  it.  They  will  be 
likely  to  know  it 

Q.  And  also  obtain  statistics  and  other  data  besides  these  points  you 
have  been  making  f 

Mr.  Chipman.  Could  you  get  the  published  reports  and  send  them 
to  the  chairman  of  this  committee  f 

A.  Yes,  but  yon  could  get  that  information  in  a  more  compact  form 
from  the  testimony  in  the  suit  of  the  Commonwealth  against  the  coal 
combination.  I  think  you  will  find  it  on  page  243  of  the  testimony 
taken  in  that  suit 

Q.  What  suit  was  that  f — A.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  against 
the  companies  comprising  the  anthracite  ooal  companies. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  f — A.  I  can  give  you  a  copy  of  the  testimony. 

Q.  If  you  will  send  one  to  Mr.  Tillman  we  will  be  obliged  to  you,  and 
just  mark  the  places. — A.  That  testimony  brought  out  all  the  minutes 
of  the  anthracite  coal  companies  which  had  flourished  for  the  years  1885 
up  to  April  1, 1887,  showing  the  apportionments  and  the  proceedings 
of  these  combinations. 

The  Chaibman.  To  limit  the  output  f 

The  Witness.  To  limit  the  output  and  to  attempt  to  keep  up  prices. 

Q.  Of  course  by  limiting  the  output  that  would  necessarily  work  up 
prices  f — A.  They  had  a  meeting  at  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan's  house.  Eight 
gentlemen  were  there,  and  they  ordered  an  advance  of  25  cents  per  ton 
in  the  price  of  coal ;  but  because  of  the  financial  necessities  of  the  Bead- 
ing Railroad  Company,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers, 
they  could  not  keep  up  the  market,  and  it  was  not  done  until  the  fam- 
ous Gowen-Morgan  compromise  of  September  17, 1886,  was  made,  when 
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the  Morgan  and  Gorbin  syndicates  came  together  and  provided  the  money 
for  the  relief  of  the  Beading.  Then  the  Reading  was  removed  from  the 
market  as  a  disturbing  factor,  and  immediately  after  that  event  had 
occurred  there  was  a  meeting  in  New  York  of  coal  managers  and  they 
ordered  an  immediate  advance  in  coal  prices.  Within  two  weeks  after 
that  order  was  issued  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  seeing  the 
.  tendency  of  the  combination  to  advance  the  prices,  instructed  the  at- 
torney-general to  begin  proceedings  in  the  court  to  break  that  conspir- 
acy. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  did  this  syndicate,  of  which  Mr.  Gorbin  is  a 
representative,  come  into  possession  of  this  railroad  ? 

A.  It  was  through  an  arrangement  which  was  consummated  by  that 
compromise  of  September  17,  all  of  which  appears  in  the  testimony. 

The  Ghairman.  What  was  the  result  of  that  lawsuit  f 

The  Witness.  The  testimony  was  taken  and  argument  occurred  be- 
fore the  judges  of  Dauphin  Gounty  court,  which  court  has  special  juris- 
diction in  such  cases.  The  case  arose  upon  application  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  the  members  of  the  combination.  The  decision  was  that 
the  court  could  not  enjoin;  that  the  remedy  must  be  obtained  by  suit 
in  equity,  and  the  court  could  not  stop  the  companies  in  that  way. 

Q.  So  it  was  admitted  and  conceded  that  the  limitation  of  output  did 
exist  f — A.  The  minutes  of  the  combination  show  that'1;here  was  to  be 
a  fine  of  50  cents  per  ton  imposed  upon  the  company  which  exceeded 
the  allotment  That  was  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  interstate-com- 
merce law.    That  combination  ended  April  1, 1887. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Now,  in  connection  with  that,  oan  you  give  us  an  outline  of  the 
relation  which  that  syndicate  holds  to  the  coal-carrying  from  the  whole 
anthracite  region,  the  Schuylkill,  the  Lehigh,  and  the  Wyoming  regions, 
as  briefly  as  you  can  ? — A.  There  is  a  community  of  interest  to-day  be- 
tween the  Beading  Railroad  and  the  Jersey  Gentral.  The  Reading  Rail- 
road is  controlled  by  a  board  of  reorganization  trustee^who  vote  the 
siock  and  who  will  continue  to  vote  the  stock  for  five  years,  so  that  the 
stockholders  have  no  say  during  that  time. 

Q.  Is  that  in  Mr.  Gorbin's  hands  1 — A.  He  is  one  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion trustees,  and  has  been  elected  by  them  president  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Gorbin  is  also  in  control  of  the  Jersey  Gentral  Railroad  Gompany. 
Recently,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Gompany, 
it  was  stated  that  a  number  of  the  large  stockholders  of  the  Lehigh 
VaUeyGompany  had  become  interested  in  the  Jersey  Gentral,  which  is 
a  competitor  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  for  a  considerable  traffic.  Thus 
the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Jersey  Gentral  have  a  community  of  interest, 
and  the  Jersey  Gentral  and  the  Reading  being  under  the  same  control, 
there  is  a  representation  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  anthracite  out- 
put bound  together  by  the  three  companies  I  have  named. 

Q.  There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask,  and  that  is,  what  is  the 
relation  between  the  supply  of  bituminous  coal  and  anthracite  coal  upon 
the  industries? — A.  The  two  kinds  of  coal  are  in  active  competition; 
the  anthracite  coal  being  in  competition  with  the  bituminous  coal  on  the 
lakes,  and  on  the  Eastern  sea-board  in  competition  with  Nova  Scotia 
coal.  In  the  anthracite  coal  regions,  coke,  which  is  a  product  of  sofb 
coal,  has  displaced  some  anthracite.  Prior  to  1880  there  was  very  little 
coke  used  in  the  reduction  of  iron  in  anthracite  furnaces.  In  the  year 
1887,  out  of  2,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  pig-iron  produced,  only  four 
Jiundred  and  odd  tho^sau4  bad  been  produced  from  autUro^ite  co^ 
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alone,  and  1,600,000  tons  had  been  produced  from  a  miztnt«  of  anthracite 
coal  and  coke,  showing  that  the  bituminous  has  been  displacing  the  an- 
thracite, and  is  in  competition  with  it.  In  1884,  the  Olearfield  and  Gnm- 
berland  soft  coals  displaced  about  600,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  and 
forced  the  anthracite  coal  companies  to  lower  their  prices.  The  com- 
X>etition  of  soft  coal  has  alwaytf1>een  one  &ctor  in  protecting  the  manu- 
facturers and  consumers  of  the  East  from  the  exactions  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  combination,  because  a  manufacturer  merely  calculates  how 
mucb  steam  can  be  obtained  from  an  investment  of  one  dollar  in  coal. 
When  anthracite  coal  was  raised  in  price,  the  manufacturers  found  that 
they  conli  save  money  by  buying  bituminous  coal,  and  in  1884  anthrar 
cito  coal  was  displaced  to  the  ext^it  of  600,000  tons.  The  Pacific  mills 
changed  their  grates,  and  the  displacement  by  that  one  concern 
amounted  to  70,000  tons. 

Mr.  Ghipman.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proportion  of  this  anthra- 
cite coal  en  tors  into  domestic  nsest 

A.  In  Philadelphia,  the  last  figures  that  I  obtained  were  these :  that 
1,200,000  tons  of  anthracite  were  used  here  in  manufacturing,  and 
1,100,000  in  domestic  consumptioB. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  whole  country  1 — A.  No ;  that  could 
be  ascertained  if  the  relative  sizes  of  the  various  coals  were  obtained 
from  the  railroad  companies. 

Mr.  Parker.  The  price  of  coal  outside  the  capes  is  fixed  by  the  com- 
petition at  the  points  of  consumption  outside,  is  it  not  1 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  the  prices  in  Philadelphia  are  based  largely  upon  the  local 
competition  of  the  different  companies. — ^A.  That  is  true;  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  has  six  routes  from  the  anthracite  coal-fields. 

Q.  Why  does  not  this  competition  between  the  six  roads  bring  coal 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  price  at  which  it  can  be  operated  f — A.  For 
this  reason,  that  while  there  are  six  routes  from  the  coal  regions  to  Phila- 
delphia, those  routes  are  in  the  control  of  two  companies — the  Penn- 
sylvania and^ Beading.  The  Beading  controls,  first,  the  route  by  it» 
main  line  firom  Pottsville  to  Philadelphia ;  second,  by  the  Schuylkill 
Canal,  which  it  leased  in  1870,  and  third,  by  the  lease  of  the  North  Penn 
and  Bound  Brook  road  which  it  acquired  about  1878  or  1879 ;  the  Penn- 
sylvania controls  three  roads,  one  by  the  way  of  Shamokin  and  Har- 
risburg,  the  second  by  the  Belvidere  division,  and  the  third  by  the 
Schuylkill  Valley  line,  in  competition  with  the  Beading. 

Q.  So,  in  substance,  we  have  but  two  competitors. — A.  Yes;  and  they 
have  joined  hands  to  keep  up  prices.  Now,  the  local  consumption  re-im- 
burses  these  companies  for  whatever  losses  they  may  incur  by  competi- 
tion  outeide. 

By  Mr.  Stonb  : 

Q.  The  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  toll  fh>m  Schuylkill  Haven 
to  Philadelphia  is  about  2  cents  1 — A.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  in- 
terstate-commerce law,  it  was  at  the  rate,  for  city  trade,  of  2  cents  per 
ton  per  mile.  Since  the  interstate-commerce  law  went  into  effect,  instead 
of  making  the  rate  $1.80  from  the  shipping  point,  Schuylkill  Haven,  to 
Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  90  miles,  Uiey  have  made  the  rates  from  the 
mines  to  Philadelphia  $1.80,  an  average  distance  of  110  miles.  Pre- 
viously there  had  been  a  rate  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Philadelphia 
plus  what  we  call  the  lateral  tolls  from  the  mines  to  the  shipping  point, 
which  averaged  about  30  cents  per  ton,  and  made  a  toU^  transportation 
rate  of  $2.10.    The  rate  then  was  2  cents  per  ton  per  mile.    Since  the 
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passage  of  the  interstatecommeroe  law,  as  I  said,  it  has  been  reduced, 
for  the  city  trade,  to  $1.80  from  the  mines  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  This  is  equal  to  about  2  cents  per  ton  i)er  mile  f — A.  Ko,  it  is  less, 
for  the  reason  that  the  mines  are  some  distance  beyond  the  shipping 
point. 

Q.  I  understood  from  the  testimony  that  the  tolls  were  $1.80  a  ton 
from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Philadelphia  ? — A.  They  had  been ;  they  are 
now  $1.80  from'  the  mines  to  Philadelphia;  that  is,  for  city  trade,  and 
if  for  outside  shipment  the  rate  of  transportation  is  $1.53,  and  for  sea- 
board $1.50. 

Q.  Kow  it  is  $1.80  a  ton  in  tolls  for  transportation  from  the  mines  to 
Philadelphia ;  if  shipped  to  Port  Richmond,  and  loaded  there  to  go  to 
Salem,  N.  J.,  how  much  Is  it  per  mile  1 — A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

Q.  Per  ton  f — A.  That  is,  on  the  track,  but  there  is  an  additional  cost 
for  loading,  and,  if  it  is  to  come  to  the  city,  for  lightering. 

Q.  To  Elizabethport  from  the  mines,  how  much  is  it  per  ton  T— A.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  railroad  rate  from  the  mines  to  Eliza- 
beth^rt.  All  1  have  is  a  circular  which  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Richards  issued 
showing  that  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  would  sell  coal  here,  white- 
ash  stove,  at  Port  Richmond,  at  $4.  I  can  get  that  circular  and  see  how 
much  the  same  coal  sold  at  Elizabethport 

Q.  It  is  25  cents  advance  per  ton.  We  examined  that  circular  yes- 
terday. Does  that  25  cents  represent  substantially  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  Philadelphia  to  Elizabethport  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  fixed  on  any  such  basis.  It  is  fixed  on  the  competition  in  the  Kew 
York  markets.  I  mean  that  the  price  at  Elizabethport  is  fixed  without 
reference  to  the  additional  cost  of  transportation. 

Q.  Well,  then,  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  mines  to  Elizabeth- 
port  can  not  be  very  much  more  than  it  is  ftpm  the  mines  to  Philadel- 
phia if  the  coal  is  sold  at  Elizabethport  for  25  cents  a  ton  more  than 
it  is  sold  here  ?-^A.  Of  course  not. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  discrimination;  the  tonnage  for  the  short  haul  be- 
ing much  larger  than  for  the  long  haul  relatively  1 — A,  On  the  mileage 
basis,  yes,  sir ;  but  the  interstate-commerce  law  did  not  contemplate 
a  mileage  basis.  If  the  charge  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Philadelphia 
should  l>e  $1,  and  from  Schuylkill  Haven  through  Philadelphia  to 
Elizabethport  should  be  $1.01,  it  would  still  be  within  section  4  of  the 
interstate  commerce  law  providing  for  the  short  haul 

Q.  I  understand.  I  am  not  attempting  to  show  in  that  particular 
regard  that  it  is  in  violation  of  the  interstate-commerce  law ;  but  I 
am  getting  at  the  fact  that  there  is  a  greater  charge  relatively  for  the 
short  haul  than  for  the  long  haul. — A.  Yes,  on  the  mileage  basis,  and 
there  is  a  greater  charge  per  mile  in  the  aggregate  for  the  city  trade 
than  fou^the  outside  trade,  but  that  is  entirely  State  trafiic. 

Mr.  Chipman.  You  estimated  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  from  the  mines 
to  Port  Richmond  or  the  city  of  Philadelphia  at  onetime  at  2 cents  per 
ton  i)er  mile.  Can  you  give  us  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  for  bitumi- 
nous coal  over  the  same  line  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  the  rate  now,  but  at  one  time  a  statement  was 
made  by  one  of  the  receivers  of  the  company,  that  the  Reading  Railroad 
Company  was  carrying  anthracite  at  2  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  car- 
rying bituminous  coal  at  2  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  In  other  words,  it 
was  hauling  other  coal  to  displace  the  anthracite  in  which  the  company 
had  all  its  investment.  That  was  because  it  was  in  competition  with 
other  soft  coal  carriers. 
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Q.  So  if  they  made  a  profit  on  carrying  soft  ooal  at  two  mills ^A.  It 

was  stated  they  did  not  make  a  profit  on  soft  coal. 

By  Mr.  Parkeb  : 

Q.  They  carried  it  to  compete  and  not  to  make  a  profit  t — A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  carried  it  upon  this  hypothesis :  They  reqoire  the  local  non- 
competitive traffic  to  pay  not  merely  the  cost  of  the  movement,  but  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  interest  and  general  expenses  of  the  com- 
pany. The  charge  for  competitive  traffic  is  based  upon  a  computation 
of  the  cost  of  moving  the  wheels,  and  anything  they  get  in  excess  of 
the  cost  they  figure  as  so  much  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
obtained.  They  make  that  rate  without  any  reference  to  local  non- 
competitive traffic. 

Q.  If  it  costs  $1  more  per  ton  to  move  the  coal  from  the  mines  to 
Elizabethport,  would  that  make  any  difference  in  the  selling  price  of 
coal  in  New  York!— A.  I  should  think  not;  the  competition  would 
measurably  regulate  the  price  there. 

Q.  Is  it  controlled  entirely  by  the  competi  tion  and  distribution  at 
some  points  ?~  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  these  points  the  cost  of  transportation  has  very  little  to  do 
with  the  price  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  complaint  of  the  people  of 
Philadelphia. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON : 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  in  that  connection  that  the  Beading  Ooal  and  Iron 
Company  is  competing  hundreds  of  miles  away,  at  Boston  and  all  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  with  anthracite  coal  mines  that  are  nearer,  geo- 
graphically, than  the  Beading  mines  T — A.  It  is  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer. 

Q..  I  understood  them  to  state  here  in  evidence  that  they  had  agents 
in  Boston,  and  they  sent  their  coal  to  Boston. — A.  They  send  their  col- 
liers all  along  the  New  England  coasts. 

Mr.  Andebsoi^^  The  point  I  was  getting  at  was  simply  this,  there 
must  be  a  limit  by  distance  where  one  mine  can  profitably  compete  with 
another  which  is  better  geographically  situated. 

Mr.  Ghipman.  How  much  is  the  difference  between  the  mines — ^the  dis- 
tance ? 

A.  The  Beading  Bailroad  Company  has  an  advantage  in  that  its 
mines  are  nearest  to  tide-water. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  There  is  no  anthracite  coal  produced  outside  of  Penn- 
sylvania ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ghipman.  How  much  of  the  country  in  square  miles  would  this 
anthracite  region  cover  f 

A.  The  anthracite  coal  area  is  472  square  miles. 

Q.  What  is  the  greatest  length  of  itf — A.  I  should  have  to  look  at 
maps  which  can  be  obtained  fit>m  the  Geological  Survey. 

Q.  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  have  it;  1  will  not  press  it. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q  I  understood  you  to  say  that  bituminous  coal  competes  with  an- 
thracite coal  for  consumption,  and  that  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  is 
affected  by  reason  of  that  competition  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been 
the  only  protection  which  the  people  of  this  section  have  had  against 
higher  prices  of  anthracite  coal,  as  the  anthracite  coal  men  could  not 
bring  the  bituminous  interest  into  the  same  sort  of  combination. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect,  so  far  as  the  consumer  is  concernedi  of 
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the  repeal  of  the  tariff  ou  bituminous  coal ! — A.  It  would  protect  the 
coDSuming  class  in  the  East  from  the  anthracite  coal  combination,  and 
would  rechice  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  to  the  consumer. 

Q.  It  would  lower  the  prices?— A.  It  would  lower  the  cost  to  them. 

Q.  And  would  probably  break  up  this  anthracite  combination  1— A. 
It  would  take  away  a  greater  part  of  its  power. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  there  is  an  anthracite  combination  among  the 
producers  f — A.  At  the  present  time  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A^  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  combination  or  united 
action  or  association  of  the  coal  companies  as  such.  I  can  only  tell  of 
a  meeting  of  the  coal  sales  agents  of  the  various  companies  in  New 
York.  But  if  I  were  the  manager  of  a  railroad  or  coal  company,  I  would 
not  wi!.nt  a  better  sort  of  combination  than  that,  so  far  as  the  regula- 
tion of  prices  was  concerned. 

Q.  If  the  repeal  of  the  coal  tax  would  cheapen  the  production  of  both 
classes  of  coal  to  the  consumer,  as  you  think,  what  effect  would  it  have 
upon  the  wages  of  these  miners  in  the  anthracite  region  ? — A.  In  face  of 
the  fact  that  anthracite  coal  is  on  the  free  list,  while  bituminous  is  pro- 
tected to  the  extent  of  75  cents  a  ton,  the  workers  in  the  pratected  dis- 
trict of  Glearfield  are  paid  less  by  their  employers  than  the  workers  in 
the  unprotected  anthracite  district,  poorly  paid  as  they  are.  The  aver- 
age pay  of  the  anthracite  region  is  30  i)er  cent,  in  excess  of  the  average 
pay  of  the  Glearfield  bituminous  region. 

Q.  If  the  tariff  tax  on  bituminous  coal  was  decreased,  would  it  affect 
the  wages  of  the  laborers  T — A.  No,  sir;  because  the  railroad  companies, 
by  charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear,  approjiriate  to  themselves  all  or 
neaily  all  of  the  difference  between  the  actual  cost  of  the  production  of 
the  article  and  the  selling  price  of  that  article  in  the  market,  so  that 
the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  tax  on  coal  would  have  the  tendency 
merely  to  reduce  the  rates  of  the  transportation  companies,  who  now 
appropriate  whatever  advantages  are  produced  by  the  tariff*. 

Q.  The  companies  appropriate  that  advantage  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  want  and 
squalor  among  the  miners  in  all  these  regions  f — A.  In  the  Clearfield 
region  more  so  than  in  the  anthracite  region. 

Q.  But  there  is  a  vast  deal  in  the  anthracite  ? — ^A.  A  vast  deal  of  it 
in  the  anthracite  region.  You  can  not  have  any  conception  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  poverty  and  degradation  of  the  people  of  the  coal  regions  of 
Pennsylvania  until  you  go  there  and  see  the  conditions  under  which 
they  exist. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  a  very  alarming  extent  of  squalor  and  misery 
among  the  owners  of  these  railroads  and  coal  companies  f — A.  I  have 
no  information  to  that  effect.  Permit  me,  while  sx)eakiug  of  wages,  to 
refer  to  the  following  compilation  which  I  have  made,  showing  that 
the  protected  coal  miners  of  Pennsylvania  are  paid  less  than  the  coal 
miners  of  England  and  Germany.  I  submit  an  article  which  I  have 
prepared  on  the  subject. 

TfiB  PAUPBR  LABOR  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

An  inquiry  was  recently  made,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Goveramenty 
into  the  pay  of  coal-miners  aod  iron-workers  in  Europe,  and  the  facts  educed  have 
been  embodied  in  Consular  Report  No.  64.  An  opportunity  is  now  afforded  to  ac- 
curately compare  the  wages  of  miners  of  coal  in  Pennsylvania  with  the  wages  of  coal- 
miners  in  England  and  Germany,  the  Pennsylvania  statistics  having  been  furnished 
by  employers  themselves  to  the  State  bureau  of  industrial  statistics. 

Any  comparison  of  the  rates  of  wages  that  does  not  take  into  account  tbe  relative 
productiveness  of  the  labor  is  wortmess.    If  a  workman  in  one  oouulry  akouiddo 
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twice  as  mnch  work  for  $1  as  a  workman  in  another  country,  thongh  he  should  be 
paid  tvyice  as  maoh  for  bis  work,  yet  his  wage  wonld  be  no  sreater. 

It  will  startle  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  accustomed  as  they  have  been  to  regard 
their  labor  as  protected  against  the  *'  paaper  labor ''  of  Europe,  to  find  that  the  miner 
in  our  own  mines  ^ets  less  for  miniog  a  ton  of  coal  than  does  his  '^  pauper"  com- 
petitor, whom  he  is  protected  against  by  a  bounty  of  75  cents  per  ton.  Here  are  the 
facts : 


Bituniinoiu  miners  of  Pennnylvaiiia  (avenij^) 

Great  Britain 

Prussia  (Saarbmok  collieries) 

Dortmund  collieries 


Labor, 

cost  per 

STOsston. 


Yearly 

ontpat  per 

employ^. 


lotw. 


410 


256 

281 


Selecting  those  counties  of  Pennsylvania  in  which  the  greater  number  of  men  are 
employed,  and  in  which  the  greater  quantity  of  coal  is  produced,  it  Is  found  that  the 
wages  of  labor  per  ton  of  coal  are  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  below  the  wages  paid  to  the 
European  laborer,  to  wit : 

Co8i  of  labor  per  Um  of  coal. 

Cents. 

Camnria 54 

Clearfield..... 52 

Fayette > 55 

Tioga ."  91 

Westmoreland 62 

And  on  account  of  the  possession  of  superior  intelligence  and  greater  energy,  and  by 
a  closer  application  to  their  work,  as  well  as  because  of  natural  advantages,  the  bitu- 
minous coal-miners  of  Pennsylvania  are  enabled  to  produce  a  greater  number  of  tons 
of  coal  per  head  tkan  are  produced  by  the  workingmeuof  any  European  nationality. 
The  greater  poduc^iveness  of  the  labor  of  our  soft-coal  miners  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing contrast : 

Gro88  tone  mined  per  employ^. 


Locality. 


Tons. 


Panntylvcmia, 

Cambria  Connty 

Clearfield  County 

Fayette  County 

Tioga  County 

Westmoreland  County 

Average  of  five  counties 

Oreat  Britain. 

Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  North 

Durham 

SouthDurbam 


511 
583 
549 
373 
506 


518 


329 
374 


Locality. 


North  and  East  Lancashire 

West  Lancasliire 

Torkshire 

Derbyshire 

South  Staffordshire 

Monmouth 

South  Wales 

Average 

Pnutia. 

Product  of  entire  Kingdom,  51,867,646  gross 
tons,  employing  on  the  average  1^,248 
persons 


Tons. 


813 
3u7 
307 
304 
420 
277 
303 


322 


274 


It  will  be  evident  from  a  study  of  these  figures  that  the  soft-coal  miners  of  Penn- 
sylvania do  not  enjoy  any  advantage  from  the  tariff  on  coal.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  the  victims  of  the  powerful  railroad  corporations,  which  squeeze  the  miner  and 
rob  the  consumer  on  the  principle  of  *'  charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear.''  Instead 
of  basing  charges  upon  the  cost  of  service,  the  railroad  companies  first  ascertain  the 
actual  cost  of  placing  a  ton  of  coal  on  the  tipple  at  the  mouth  of  a  mine ;  then  they 
r>btain  the  quotation  for  coal  in  the  market,  and  appropriate  the  difiference  as  their 
charge  for  transportation.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
officials  have  placed  the  Clearfield  coal  region  under  the  control  of  one  firm ;  and 
similar  tactics  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  Westmoreland  district,  with  results  that 
are  oppressive  to  the  miner. 
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In  view  of  the  recent  demand  of  the  miners  for  better  wages  the  facta  here  preBent«d 
onsht  tq  sink  deep  into  the  minds  of  unprejndiced  men.  The  cry  about  "  high  tariff 
wages  "  and  "  pauper  lalior"  is  a  delneion  and  a  en«re.  American  labor  is  paid  tees 
for  mining  a  ton  of  coal  or  for  making  a  yard  of  olotb  Iban  even  the  cheap  labor  of 
Ourmany,  miserabl  j  paid  as  the  Germans  are.  These  trnths  should  be  published  and 
atndied  ihrougbont  the  teugth  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

TESTmOBT  OF  W.  A.  CHUHCH. 

W.  A.  Chubch,  affirmed: 
By  Mr.  Pabeeb  ; 

Q.  Wbat  is  your  positiOD  in  relation  to  the  Pbiladelpbia  and  Beading 
Coal  aud  Iron  Company  t — A.  I  am  treasurer. 

Q.  And  hnve-beeoBohowlongl — A.  Since  1884.  I  was  then  treasurer 
ofthereceivere. 

Q.  The  striiie  of  the  miners  of  the  coal  company  commenced  about 
the  Ist  of  January,  did  it  t — A.  Yes,  eir. 

Q.  How  many  meu  went  oat  in  that,  boys  and  all  t — A.  I  suppose 
18,000  men. 

Q.  And  they  still  remain  outl— A.  As  f^r  aa  I  know. 

Q.  What  was  paid  by  this  coal  company  to  the  men  employed  in  the 
'  mining  basiness  during  the  month  of  December,  18871 — A.  About 
t732,000. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  the  payment  for  the  month  previone? — A.  No;  I 
have  not  that. 

Q.  Woald  there  be  a  material  difference  1— A.  JIo ;  I  think  it  would 
be  very  mach  the  same.  ' 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  paid  for  wages  to  the  same  class  of  people 
for  the  month  of  January,  18881— A.  About  Jl54,000. 

Q.  What  amount  do  yon  estimate,  or  wbat  proportional  amount  do  you 
estimate,  will  be  due  them  for  the  hrst  half  of  February,  18881 — A.  Isup- 
pose  about  half  of  those  figures. 

Q.  Theu  the  proportional  falling  off  from  the  fall-handed  condition  in 
December  would  be  about  thesame  up  to  this  date  as  that  in  January  I — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  yon  the  flgnres  to  give  the  daily  or  weekly  earnings  of  the 
meni — A.  I  have  not;  they  are  paid  semi-monthly. 

Q.  Do  the  flgnres  you  have  given  show  the  losses  to  the  wage-earners 
for  the  periods  given  by  your  statement  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  flgnres  show  also  the  decrease  of  the  amount  paid  out 
by  the  company  for  this  expenditure  I — A,  Yes. 

lEBTIXOlirT  OF  HEKRT  I.  BEHVSTT. 

Henbt  I.  Bennett,  affirmed. 
By  Mr.  Ohipman  : 

Q.  Wbat  is  yoar  business  f — A.  I  am  'assistant  wreck-master  on  the 
Reading  Railroad,  or  was  previous  to  the  troubles. 

Q.  Where  stationed  1— A.  Port  Kiehmond. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  copy  of  the  agreement  alluded  to  yesterday  1 — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  iti  [Witness  hands  paper.]  This  is  a  copy  1— A.  Yes,  ■ 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  the  original  1 — A.  This  is  the  original. 
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Q.  Are  yoa  oue  of  the  persous  who  signed  this  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  present  when  it  was  made  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  during  the  negotiations  which  led  to  this  f — ^A. 
Yes;  sir. 

Q.  I  see  that  this  is  dated  Philadelphia,  December  28, 1886.  Is  that 
ttie  date  ui)ou  which  it  was  signed  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  a  circular  issued  by  Mr.  Corbin  on  the  24th,  I 
think  ih  was  the  24th,  notifying  the  men  that  they  could  go  to  work  on 
the  27th  f — ^A.  I  seen  that  circular  posted  up. 

Q.  Was  this  before  or  after  the  27th  t— A.  I  think  on  a  Saturday,  on 
the  24th. 

Q^  This  was  made  f — A.  That  agreement  t 

Q.  Yes.— A.  No,  sir ;  that  is  1886. 

Q.  That  is  my  mistake;  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  say  you  were  pres- 
ent at  the  time  that  was  made ;  it  is  signed  by  yourself  and  others  as  a 
committee  of  employes  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  such  committee,  of  what  employ^  1 — 
A.  At  a  meeting  of  employes  at  Port  Bichmond. 

Q.  What  employes  t — A.  The  railroad  employes. 

Q.  You  were  appointed  a  committee  by  them,  for  what  purpose  t — 
A.  To  eifect  the  settlement  of  those  difficulties  mentioned  in  that  paper. 

Q.  What  were  the  difficulties  that  you  called  a  meeting  of  the  em- 
ployes for.  Mention  them  briefly. — A.  First  was  asking  for  the  dis- 
charge of  parties,  Mr.  Bowers  and  Mr.  Evans,  at  Port  Bichmond. 

Q.  Who  were  they  1 — A.  Mr.  Bowers  was  dispatcher  and  Mr.  Evans 
was  foreman  of  the  coal  wharves. 

Q.  Why  did  you  want  those  two  men  discharged? — ^A.  For  the  tyran- 
nic$vl  abuse  of  the  men  at  Port  Bichmond. 

Q.  Give  us  an  illustration  of  what  the  complaints  weret — A.  The 
complaints  were,  Mr.  Bowers,  because  when  anything  happened  to  a 
man  and  he  askel  for  a  hearing,  such  as  an  accident,  he  was  discharged 
without  any  hearing,  and  he  discriminated  against  certain  parties  when 
he  wanted  to  vent  his  anger  upon  some  one. 

Q.  In  what  way,  and  who  were  the  parties  1 — ^A.  I  could  not  mention 
the  names  of  parties. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  of  the  parties  t — ^A.  Only  one  I  can  think  of, 
only  OominskL 

Q.  What  did  they  do  to  himt — A.  He  was  engineer  on  the  road  at 
Port  Bichmond  and  run  his  engine  off  the  Oedar  street  bridge,  and  he 
was  discharged  without  a  hearing. 

Q.  In  this  city  f — A.  At  Port  Bichmond. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  We  could  never  And  the  reason.  The  man  was  rein- 
stated by  Mr.  Welsh. 

Q.  What  became  of  Mr.  Bowers T — A.  He  is  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany.   I  believe  he  is  the  dispatcher  at  Ninth  and  Green  streets. 

Q.  Did  he  remain  in  the  position  of  which  you  complained  t — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  How  soon  after  this  agreement  was  he  removed  f — ^A.  He  was  re- 
moved about  two  weeks  after  that  agreement  was  drawn  up. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  man  ? — A.  Charles  F.  Evans. 

Q.  What  was  the  grievance  against  himf — A.  It  was  the  same  as 
against  Mr.  Bowers,  for  discharging  men  without  a  hearing. 

Q.  What  became  of  him  1 — A.  I  understand  he  was  given  a  position 
at  some  small  station. 

Q.  Was  he  removed  from  that  position  f  ^A.  Yes^  sir. 
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Q.  These  two  meo  then  were  removed  from  the  places  of  which  ;ou 
complaiD  by  the  railroad  company  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bow  sooQ  was  Evaos  removed  f — A.  About  the  same  time  as  Mr. 
Bowers. 

Q.  About  two  weeks  after  this  agneement  was  signed  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  the  company  in  that  regard  fulfilled  ita  agreement  t — A, 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  I  see  that  the  second  clause  is,  "  That  no  man  be  discharged  for 
complicity  in  this  movement;"  that  is,  men  wlio  got  ap  this  movement. 
Was  any  man  discharged  for  that  1 — A.  N'o,  sir. 

Q.  The  company  fulfilled  the  agreement  in  that  respect  T — A.  Tes, 
air. 

Q.  You  have  no  faalt  to  find  in  that  respect  t — A.  You  mast  under- 
stand there  was  a  strike  when  that  agreement  was  drawn  up. 

Q.  In  this  movement  you  comprehended  the  entire  strike  1 — A.  Yes, 
sir, 

Q.  Were  any  men  discharged  for  being  on  that  strikel — A.  N^ot  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  Many  went  ont  at  that  timet— A.  I  should  judge  there  were 3,000 
men. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  yon  know  none  were  dischai^ed  for  complicity  in  the 
movement  T — A.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  You  have  beard  nothing  to  that  effect  t — A.  So,  sir. 

Q.  The  third  clause  is,  "That  no  less  than  ten  wharf  engines  will  be 
employed  for  the  balance  of  this  year,  after  which  time  such  engines 
as  Mr.  Sweigard  may  think  necessary  only  will  be  run."  Now  for  the 
year  ending  December  28,  1887,  were  less  than  ten  wharf  engines  em- 
ployed t — A.  No,  sir.    I  believe  once  there  were  eight  at  one  time. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  was  that  1 — A.  About  a  month. 

Q.  Was  complaint  made  under  this  agreement  about  thatf — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Whatwastheresnitofthatcomplainti — A.  That  ten  engines  were 
put  on. 

Q.  Was  there  any  strike  or  any  difficnity  growing  ontof  the  non- 
performance of  that  clauset — A.  That  clause  was  inserted  after  the 
strike  had  occurred. 

Q.  All  these  clauses  were  inserted  after ,  but  yon  say  at  one  time  there 
were  eight  engines  rnnning  instead  of  ten;  did  that  result  in  a  strike 
or  discharge  or  whatf — A.  It  resulted  in  a  strike. 

Q,  A  strike,  where  and  by  whom  T — A.  At  Port  Richmond,  by  the 
wliarf  engineers.    Fourteen  engines  at  the  time,  comprising  28  men. 

Q.  They  struck  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  other  people  strike  with  them  T — A.  The  whole  of  Port 
Richmond. 

Q.  How  many  f— A.  Abont  1,200. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  strike  last  f — A.  From  the  24th  to  the  28tb. 

Q.  Did  it  result  in  the  restoration  of  the  ten  engines  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  all  there  was  in  that  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Section  5,  "Crews  cleaning  engines  shall  be  paid  .shop  time  ns  here- 
tofore." What  does  that  mean  ! — A.  That  engineers  of  wharf  engines 
witLiu  six  months  of  the  time  of  that  agreement  were  paid  for  cleaning 
their  engines  on  Sunday.  Then  the  company  stopped  that  time  off 
again.    That  was  what  that  agreement  was  drawn  up  for. 

Q.  Tbey  should  receive  the  time  employed  for  cleaning  the  engines. 
Did  they  clean  themt  Do  they  generally  have  in  those  yards  what  we 
call  hostlers  t — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  that  lived  up  to  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sixth,  '^  That  twelve  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  say  from 
6  a.  in.  to  6  p.  m.,.or  from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  over- 
time to  be  paid  pro  rata.''  Was  that  lived  up  to  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  That, 
you  see, was  in  relation  to  the  rest  Of'  these  engines.  Heretofore  they  might 
come  for  work  at  '6  this  morning  and  have  to  work  overtime  and  get  no 
more  for  it  than  just  their  pay.  Since  that  time  all  overtime  is  paid 
after  6  p.  m. 

Q.  That  has  been  lived  up  to  by  the  company  1 — A.  Lived  up  to  by 
the  company* 

Q.  Did  you  represent  the  entire  body  of  railroad  employes  at  Port 
Richmond  f — ^A.  The  entire  body  of  the  railroad  employes  were  con- 
stituted among  that  committee.    I  represented  one  portion. 

Q.  Seventh,  ^<  That  each  man  be  promoted  in  his  turn  if  found  com- 
petent." What  does  that  mean  1 — A.  That  was  on  account  of  the  way 
things  were  carried  on  in  Mr.  Bower's  reign. 

Q.  Promotion  of  what  department  f — A.  In  the  railway  department 
or  any  other  department;  every  department. 

Q.  Track  hands  and  everything  of  that  kind! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  lived  up  to  f — A.  So  far  as  I  know ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  complaint  on  your  part  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Eighth,  <'  That  employes  of  the  coal  wharves  stop  work  as  follows: 
At  6  p.  m.  from  October  1  to  May  1,  and  7  p.  m.  from  May  1  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  if  found  necessary.''    Was  that  lived  up  to  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  clause  '^And  7  p.  m.  from  May  1  until  October  1, 
if  found  necessary  f "— A.  That  was  on  account  of  the  daylight.  We 
worked  one  hour  later  during  the  summer  season  than  during  the 
winter. 

Q.  <<  If  found  necessary  f — ^A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  in  the  original 
agreement,  though.  [Examines  the  original  agreement. J  Yes;  it  is  the 
same  here. 

Q.  Was  that  lived  up  tot — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ninth,  ^<  That  all  men  drawing  fires  shall  be  paid  overtime  after 
12  hours'  service."  By  drawing  fires,  what  does  that  mean  ? — A.  That 
is  the  hostler,  who  draws  the  fire  at  Port  Richmond  and  other  places. 

Q.  That  includes  the  regular  hostlers  on  the  road,  or  all  drawing  fires, 
or  docs  it  include  the  drawing  of  fires  from  engines  alone  Tt-A.  From 
the  engines  alone. 

Q.  Was  that  lived  up  to  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tenth,  <^  All  brakemen  of  shifting  engines  in  Philadelphia  work- 
ing over  one  3'ear  to  receive  $1.80,  and  over  two  years,  $1.90  per  day  of 
twelve  hours,  this  being  the  old  established  rate."  How  about  thatf — 
A.  That  was  lived  up  to  until  last  August,  when  there  was  another  rate 
made. 

Q.  Before  the  year  was  up  f — A.  Before  the  year  was  up  there  was 
another  rate  made. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  another  rate  was  made;  was  that  a  higher  or  lower 
rate  ! — A.  A  higher  rate. 

Q.  Who  made  that  a  higher  rate  T — A.  Mr.  Sweigard. 

Q.  Did  he  do  it  voluntarily  or  in  consequence  of  a  demand  on  your 
part  ? — A.  In  consequence  of  a  demand  on  our  part. 

Q.  You  had  made  an  agreement  for  a  year ;  why  did  you  make  a  de- 
mand for  a  higher  rate  f — A.  That  agreement  is  not  made  for  one  year, 
though,  sir. 

Q.  Parts  of  it  certainly  are  f — A.  Perhaps  you  are  right. 
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Q.  You  inade  a  demaud  for  a  biglier  rate ;  was  that  detuaQd  acceded 
tot — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  rate  did  you  fix  that  1 — A.  Originally  they  paid  for  the 
first  year,  braliiiig  under  that  agreemeut,  tl.GO ;  for  the  second  year  of 
braking  $1.80,  and  for  the  third  year  of  braking  tl.M. 
Q.  Well,  the  first  year  the  brakeman  is  to  receive  tl.SO,  and  over 
.  two  years  $1.90  per  day.    Two  or  three  years  woald  come  ia  under  the 
category.     How  much  was  the  raise  in  the  first  year! — A.  They  kept  the 
first  year  rate  the  same,  $1,60. 
Q.  It  is  QOt  $1.60 ;  it  is  $1.80.    Do  they  pay  $1.80 1— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  over  two  years  do  they  pay  $1,901    How  much  did  yoa  raise 
Hie  pay  t — A.  We  raised  it  in  this  way ;  Conductors,  who  were  not  men- 
tioned ill  that  agreement,  had  only  previous  to  that  been  getting  $2.30 
per  day,  but  the  company,  under  the  agreement  with  the  conductors,  re- 
dnced  their  wages — rather  on  the  promotion  of  conductors  they  were  to 
receive  $2.15,  and  then  $2.30  after  that  year;  but  firemen  and  conduct- 
ors previous  to  that  agreement  had  the  same  rate,  which  was  $1.84  per 
day  of  twelve  bonrs;  bnt  the  brakemeu  had  $1.58  previous  to  that 
agreement  being  drawn  up.    Then  in  this  consultation  of  the  compnoy 
last  August  they  raised  the  second  year  brakemen  to  $1.80;  from  that 
to  $1.90,  and  they  promised  to  give  conductors  from  $2.15  to  $2.30. 

Q.  This  clause  is  in  regard  to  firemen  f — A,  That  agreement  was  un- 
til this  time,  until  August. 

Q.  Then  you  made  anew  agreement t — A.  Embracing  the  firemen; 
wages  was  mentioned  in  there,  but  about  the  same  time  they  were  re- 
duced. 

Q.  Was  there  any  change  made  in  the  wages  of  the  brakemen  of  the 
shifting  engioesi — A.  Yes,  air. 
Q.  What  was  itf— A.  From  $1.80  to  $1.90. 

Q.  And  from  $1.90  to  what? — A.  From  $1.90,  when  they  were  pro- 
moted; then  they  received  $2.15  after  the  first  year  and  $2.30  the  year 
after. 
Q.  That  was  the  change  made  in  this  agreement  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  After  they  became  conductorsT — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  So  the  change  was  not  made   in  regard  to  brakemen ;  that  is, 
they  should  come  in  time  to  be  conductors  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  not  change  the  agreement  upon  any  subject  appar- 
ently. Eleventh,  "  No  partiality  to  be  shown  among  employes,  aa  has 
been  the  case  under  the  old  management."  What  about  that  f — A.  That 
was  lived  np  to,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Twelfth, "  That  a  full  day  be  allowed  ropers  for  work  done  on  Sun- 
days." Who  were  ropers  1— A.  Shifting  engines  at  Port  Bichmond. 
That  is  the  name  they  went  by,  "ropers." 

Q.  What  do  they  dot — A.  They  push  the  coal  in  after  coming  down 
on  the  main  line  and  distribute  it  among  the  coal  wharves. 
Q.  They  were  railroad  employfis! — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "That  a  full  day  be  allowed  ropers  for  work  done  on  Sunday,  for 
any  time  made  over  and  above  four  hours.  Any  time  made  by  ropers 
in  other  work  than  moving  coal-cars  uhall  be  paid  for  actual  timemade," 
What  about  that  agreement? — A.  That  was  lived  up  to,  sir. 

Q.  Thirteenth,  "  That  every  man  receive  a  fair  trial  and  investigation 
for  any  accident  that  may  have  occurred  through  his  carelessness  1" — 
A.  I  believe  that  was  lived  up  to,  as  far  as  I  know, 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Lee  testified  before  us  in  Washington,  a  week  ago  I 
think  it  was,  that  under  this  agreement  no  man  should  be  removed  at 
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all  unless  he  had  a  fair  trial  and  hearing,  and  this  is  the  clause  upon 
which  that  claim  is  based? — A.  I  should  judge  so. 

Q.  Listen  to  the  clause:  '^  That  every  mau  receive  a  fair  trial  and  in- 
vestigation for  any  accident  that  may  have  occurred  through  his  care- 
lessness f  ' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  that  clause  embraced  under  the  term  ^<  accident^ 
meant  refusing  to  obey  orders  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  It  is  simply  in  case  of  an  accident,  as  running  off  the  track,  a  col- 
lision, or  something  of  that  kindf — A.  Tes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  think. 

Q.  Now  will  you  tell  whether  they  have  lived  up  to  that  f — A.  So  far 
as  I  know,  they  have. 

Q.  Fourteenth,  *'  That  a  man's  suspension  dates  from  the  time  of  his 
being  laid  off."  What  does  that  mean  f — A.  That  was  on  account  of  an 
accident.  If  a  man  through  carelessness  met  with  an  accident  and  was 
suspended,  his  suspension  should  date  from  the  time  of  his  taking  off. 

Q.  That  his  pay  should  not  be  stopped  for  any  time  previous  t^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

<j.  Has  that  been  lived  up  to  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fifteenth,  '^  That  no  dispatcher  shall  stop  a  man  from  working 
elsewhere,  it  being  understood  that  a  discharged  employ^  can  only  be 
re-instated  upon  a  letter  from  the  general  superintendent."  Now,  does 
that  mean  elsewhere  on  the  same  road  or  in  another  company  f — A. 
Elsewhere  on  the  same  road  or  another  company. 

Q.  That  is,  he  should  not  be  blacklisted! — ^A.  Yes ;  that  is  the  mean- 
ing of  it. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean  f — A.  That  if  a  man  is  discharged  for  any 
accident  of  course  nobody  could  place  him  back  except  Mr.  Swdgard, 
general  superintendent  of  the  road. 

Q.  That  did  not  limit  a  man  upon  some  other  road,  it  being  under- 
stood that  he  can  only  be  re-instated  by  letter  of  the  general  superintend- 
ent, but  that  re-instatement  meant,  of  course,  re-instated  in  the  Read- 
ing employment  ;  and  elsewhere  in  regard  to  other  roads  does  not  mean 
that  you  shall  have  a  letter  or  anything  from  the  Beading  people  to  get 
employment  elsewhere.    He  can  go  and  get  it,  if  he  can  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  violated  f — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  sir. 

Q.  Sixteenth,  ^<That  the  company  will  at  all  times  receive  a  com- 
mittee of  its  own  employes  to  adjust  any  differences,  and  in  the  event 
of  such  committee  not  bc^ng  able  to  come  to  an  agreement,  the  company 
will  not  obfect  to  seeing  a  committee  of  arbitration  composed  of  Knights 
of  Labor.'^  Now,  sir,  that  clause  provides  that  if  the  committee  as  em- 
ployes of  the  company  fail  to  adjust  the  differences  that  there  shall 
be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  receive  a  committee  of 
arbitration  composed  of  Knights  of  Labor.  In  regard  to  that  what 
have  you  to  say ;  has  that  been  lived  up  to  f — A.  No,  sir;  that  has  not 
been  lived  up  to. 

.  Q.  I  understand  complaint  is  made  that  it  was  not  lived  up  to  f — A. 
It  is  not  lived  up  to,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  instance  was  it  not  lived  up  to  and  when  1 — A.  On  the  22d 
of  last  December  there  was  a  difBculty  arising  in  Port  Bichmond  from 
handling  flour  in  Mr.  Taylor's  sheds.  There  wa«  one  crew  discharged 
at  the  time,  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Hede,  an  employ^  of 
the  company,  master-workman  of  the  local  assembly  of  the  Knight«  of 
Labor  there,  and  also  one  of  the  executive  committee,  called  on  me  at 
work  and  told  me  about  the  difficulty,  and  asked  if  I  would  not  go  with 
him  as  a  committee  to  try  to  patch  up  the  affair.  We  went  to  Mr, 
Flicker,  the  dispatcher  at  Bichmond.    He  said  he  had  no  jurisdiction 
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in  the  matter ;  it  was  tabea  out  of  his  bands.  We  asked  bim  if  that 
was  the  division  snperintendeDt.  He  said  yes.  We  asked  bim  to  tele- 
graph to  him  if  he  would  not  see  a  committee  and  stay  the  order  for 
the  present  That  telegram  was  sent  according  to  our  dictation.  In 
less  tban  five  minates  after  a  reply  came  back,  "  Obey  orders  given 
you,  and  discharge  five  crews  at  the  freight  wbarf."  Not  one  crew,  but 
five.  We  then  consulted,  Mr.  Hede  and  myself,  and  under  the  agree- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Sweigard  and  myself,  that  no  trouble  should  arise 
before  we  had  seen  the  officials  at  the  local  points  we  shonld  come  to 
bim,  we  came  to  Fonrth  street  to  the  general  offices  of  the  company, 
Mr.  Hede,  myself,  and  Mr.  Sharkey,  wbom  we  picktMl  nponthe  way. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  Fourth  street  office  we  found  Mr.  Sweigard 
bad  gone  to  Pert  Richmond. 

Q.  What  daywas'tbati — A.  The  22d  day  of  December.  Later  I 
received  a  telegram  to  come  back  to  Port  Richmond,  that  Mr.  Sweigard 
was  there  on  the  wharf;  but  we  staid  where  we  were  waiting  for  him  to 
oome  back,  say  that  was  about  5  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Sweigard  ar- 
rived at  the  Fourth  street  office  about  ten  minutes  after  C.  After  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes'  time  he  called  us  into  a  room  and  asked  us  what  we 
wanted.  Wetoldhim  we  wanted  to  consult  with  him  over  the  discharge 
of  the  five  crews,  as  we  had  heanl  from  a  telegram  received  in  Port 
Richmond  that  five  crews  were  discharged.  He  refused  to  see  us  point 
blank.  He  told  us  the  time  had  come  when  be  was  ready  to  make  a 
stand  for  aflght,  and  told  us  our  organization  migbt  go  to  hell  along 
with  the  railroad  company.     He  then  retracted  part  of  his  words. 

Q.  About  the  railroad  or  the  organization  1 — A.  About  the  railroad 
company.  Said  be  did  not  want  to  see  the  railroad  go  there,  but  the 
organization  might  go  there,  and  might  stop  every  wheel  t>etween  Phila- 
delphia and  Wilkes  Barre ;  that  he  was  reatly  for  the  battle,  and  that  the 
time  had  come.  He  was  in  a  great  temper  at  the  time  and  I  asked  him 
to  compose  himself  and  let  commou  sense  settle  it.  He  said  nn,  he 
would  not  receive  a  committee,  and  that  be  held  us  responsible  for  the 
whole  trouble.  I  placed  bim  on  record  by  asking  bim  if  he  would  ar- 
bitrate the  matter.  He  distinctly  said  no.  With  that  understanding 
we  left  the  office  and  went  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  office  and 
sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Corbin,  "  The  general  superintendent  refuses  to 
see  a  committee.  Indications  of  stopping.  Please  a<lvise  by  wire." 
That  was  to  Mr.  Corbin,  420  Broadway,  New  York.  We  never  got  an 
answer  to  that  telegram.  We  then  wont  to  Port  Jiichmoud,  and  after 
consultation  with  our  men  we  decided  that  we  would  not  causo  any 
trouble,  that  we  would  pay  the  salary  of  those  five  crews  until  such 
time  that  we  might  meet  some  other  officials  and  patch  the  matter  up. 
'  Q.  That  was  when  f — A.  December  22. 

Q.  On  that  same  day  1 — A.  On  that  same  ^ay.  The  following  day 
everybody  was  working  except  the  freight  wharves ;  there  was  no  work 
there  and  theflve  engines  were  housed.  Everything  went  along  smoothly 
until  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  tbe  23d,  when  there  were  250 
or  275  policemen  bronght  in  on  the  Reading  property  and  distributed 
from  the  round-house  to  the  freight  shed.  They  brought  five  men  in  a 
crew  to  man  an  engine,  281,  and  proceeded  to  the  freight  wharf  to  put 
in  tbe  flour. 

Q.  Taylor's  flour  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  Taylor's  flour.  Just  about  that  par- 
ticular time  there  was  a  telegram  received  from  EIizabethi>ort  that  the 
company  had  discharged  132  men  at  12  o'clock  that  day  for  refusing  to 
load  one  of  Coxe  Bros.'  boats.     As  soon  as  the  employes  at  Port  Rich- 
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mond  saw  the  police  distributed  aroand  there  they  rose  in  mass  and 
quit  work  without  anybody  ordering  a  strike ;  they  stopped  immediately. 
That  was  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Was  that  the  afternoon  of  that  day  f — ^A.  That  is,  the  23d ;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  !— A.  On  Friday. 

Q.  Being  the  afternoon  of  that  day  ? — ^A.  Tes,  sir;  that  is,  that  move- 
ment at  Port  Bichmoud. 

Q.  Now  you,  Hede,  and  Sharkey  had  this  conversation  in  which  yon 
say  that  the  company  and  the  strikers  were  impartially  damned  by  Mr. 
Sweigard.  What  were  you  a  committee  of  f — A.  We  were  a  committee 
of  employes. 

Q.  Who  made  yon  a  committee! — A.  The  local  assembly  to  which  we 
belong. 

Q.  The  local  assembly  of  Knights  of  Labor! — A.  Well,  we  were  a 
committee  of  employes. 

Q.  How  were  you  a  committee  of  employes! — A.  Because  we  were 
all  three  employed  in  the  company's  service  at  that  time. 

Q.  Had  you  authority  from  the  employes  to  act  as  a  committee  to  ad- 
just the  difficulties !~  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  that  authority! — ^A.  From  a  meeting  of  the  em- 
ployes. , 

Q.  When  was  that  meeting  held,  and  where! — A.  On  the  Tuesday 
previous,  and  at  Port  Richmond. 

Q.  How  many  employes  were  there! — A.  Five  or  six  hundred  em- 
ployes. 

Q.  All  Port  Richmond  employ6s! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  a  meeting  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  assembly  or  a  meet- 
ing of  the  employes  ! — ^A.  It  was  a  meeting  of  the  employes  and  Knights 
of  Labor,  both. 

Q.  Was  it  not  purely  a  meeting  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  ! — A.  It  was 
purely  a  meeting  of  the  Knights  of  Labor;  yes,  sir.  You  can  call  it  that, 
but  all  of  those  composing  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  employes  of  the. 
Beading  Railroad  Company  at  Port  Richmond. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Sweigard  ask  you  for  your  authority  ! — A.  l^o,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  inquire  as  to  your  being  a  committee  of  employes  !— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  in  any  way,  when  he  gave  you  that  answer,  inquire  as  to 
your  authority  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  then  asked  him  if  he  would  see  a  committee  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  ask  him  any  such  question. 

Q.  I  understood  you  asked  if  he  would  see  a  committee  of  arbitration 
as  provided  by  this  agreement! — A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  a  committee  ! — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  demand  made  afterwards  to  send  a  committee  of  arbi- 
tration as  provided  in  this  sixteenth  section  of  the  agreement ! — A. 
Yes,  sir.    There  was  a  demand  made  to  send  a  committee. 

Q.  How  soon  after  this  ! — A.  On  Monday  evening,  the  26th. 

Q.  Now  then  yon  have  told  us  what  happened  up  to  Friday  night. 
What  happened  the  next  day,  Saturday,  which  was  the  24th! — A.  The 
next  day,  Saturday,  all  the  men  in  Philadelphia  went  out  on  a  strike. 

Q.  What  did  they  go  out  for  ! — A.  They  went  out  on  a  strike  in  sym- 
pathy- with  the  men  at  Port  Richmond  and  the  men  at  Elizabeth  Port. 

Q.  What  did  the  men  at  Port  Richmond  go  out  for! — A.  They  went 
out  on  account  of  these  police,  on  account  of  these  police  being  put 
there. 
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Q.  Did  they  not  go  oat  ou  account  of  (Uo  refuisal  to  receive  and  aee 
that  committee  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  go  out  for  that  reason,  they  went  oat  because  the 
police  were  broogbt  there  1 — A.  Yes,  eir. 

Q.  Yon  are  certain  about  thati — A.  I  am  certain. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  alone  t^A.  For  that  reason  alone. 

Q.  They  went  out  when.— A.  On  the  23d,  about  4  in  the  afternoon, 

Q.  On  the  24th  you  say  others  went  out  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  line- 
men. 

Q.  There  were  no  line-men  therel — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Say,  if  you  know,  the  reason  why  they  vent  ontT — A.  In  sympathy 
with  the  men  at  Elizabethport  and  Fort  Richmond. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  to  say  if  in  connection  with  this  difficulty  at  Port 
Richmond,  in  which  you  as  one  of  a  committee  went  to  see  Mr.  Swei- 
gard,  if  any  committee  of  Knights  of  Labor  went  to  him  afterwards  of 
your  knowledge  to  try  and  arbitrate  itT — A,  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  they  go  1 — A.  On  Monday  evening. 

Q.  Who  were  they  t— A.  I  mean  to  arbitrate  that  qaestion  alone. 

Q.  Tea,  air;  the  Port  Richmond  difficulty. — A.  I  think  I  can  name 
most  of  them.    Lee,  Sharkey,  John  Kelley,  Harman,  and  three  others. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  20th  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  24th,  then,  there  was  a  general  strike  of  the  railroad  em- 
ploj'6s  on  account  of  Port  Richmond  and  Elizabethport  difficulties  t — 
A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  How  general  was  that  strike,  who  did  it  comprise  t — A.  All  over 
the  Reading  Railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Shamokiu. 

Q.  Comprising  engineers  I — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Brakemen  and  conductors  T — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  The  passenger  men  did  not  go  onti — A.  The  freight  traffic,  the 
coal  traffic,  they  all  went  out. 

Q.  Do  the  ti-eight  engineers  on  the  Reading  system  belong  to  the 
Brotherhood  of  Eugiueers1~-A.  That  I  cannot  aay,sir.  Ido  not  think 
there  are  many, 

Q.  Do  they  belong  to  the  Knights  of  Labor! — A,  Yes,  sirj  some  of 
them. 

Q.  Was  that  all  von  had  to  say  abont  the  events  of  Saturday  the 
24th  T— A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  on  Saturday  that  Mr.  Corbin  had  issued  a  circular 
in  regard  to  the  people  returning  to  work  on  the  27th  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
did  not 

Q.  What  happened  on  Sunday  t — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  that 
bap|>ened  on  Sunday,  any  more  than  there  was  a  committee  sent  ftvm 
Port  Richmond  to  see  Director  Stokeley, 

Q,  What  is  lief — A.  Director  of  public  safety  in  this  city. 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  official  is  it  that  is  charged  with  public  safety 
here  t — A,  He  was  formerly  mayor  of  this  city. 

Q.  Is  he  an  officer,  whom  you  call  director  of  public  safety,  is  he  a 
policeman  or  what  is  hel  What  are  his  duties T — A,  I  can  nottellyou 
what  are  his  dnties, 

Q.  He  is  charged  with  police  affairs  f — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  He  is  police  commissioner,  what  we  would  call  him  elsewherel — 
A.  Yes,  sir. . 

Q.  Does  he  appoint  policemen,  or  who  does  appoint  them  T — A,  I 
can  not  answer. 

Q.  He  is  now  the  head  of  the  police  force  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  did  you  go  to  see  him  for! — A.  To  ask  what  was  the  rea- 
son the  police  were  sent  to  Port  Richmond  on  the  22d.  He  told  the 
committee  that  Mr.  Keim,  Mr.  Sweigard,  and  Mr.  McLeod  had  come  to 
him  on  the  morning  of  the  i'2d  and  asked  for  a  large  amount  of  police 
force  be  sent  to  Port  Richmond,  as  they  had  positive  information  that 
the  coal  wharves  and  grain  elevator  were  going  to  be  burned  down  that 
day.  That  committee  explained  to  him  that  business  of  Port  Richmond, 
and  he  said  had  he  known  the  circumstances  he  would  not  have  sent  the 
police  to  Port  Richmond. 

Q.  What  more  t — A.  That  is  all,  I  believe. 

Q.  That  was  all  that  was  done  Sunday  f — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q,  Now,  then,  we  come  to  the  26th.  Were  you  one  of  the  committee 
that  saw  Mr.  Sweigard  on  the  26th  f — A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  interview  between  him  and  them 
on  the  20thf  — A.  Only  what  that  committee  reported  when  they  came 
back. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  this  interview  on  the  26th  of  your  own 
knowledge  f — A.  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  about  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  by  orders  of  the  committee,  I  sent  a  telegram 
to  Mr.  Sweigard  .asking  if  he  would  not  see  a  committee  before  the  gen- 
eral order  was  issued.  That  telegram  was  sent  at  3  o'clock.  We  re- 
ceived no  answer  up  to  4.  ^ 

Q,  Where  were  youf — A.  At  Port  Richmond. 

Q.  You  were  there  at  Port  Richmond  and  sent  this  telegram  to  the 
city! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  in  the  railroad  office  at  Port  Richmond.  Not 
receiving  an  answer  by  4  o'clock,  we  sent  another  telegram  trying  to 
get  a  reply.  We  men  staid  there  until  a  quarter  past  7  in  the  evening 
and  no  answer  was  given. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  an  answer? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  signed  by  youf — A.  It  was  signed  by  John  L.  Lee, as 
chairman. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  Lee  got  a  reply  or  not! — ^A.  I  know 
from  his  own  words. 

Q.  Does  he  say  he  did  not  get  an  answer  f — A.  He  says  he  did  not. 

Q.  What  on  Monday  the  26th  ? — A.  On  Monday  the  26th  there  was  a 
committee  of  four  gentlemen  from  Reading  came  to  Ric^hmond.  They 
wanted  to  see  the  company  in  company  with  a  committee  from  Rich- 
mond. They  made  up  a  committee  there  and  that  committee  went  to 
Ninth  and  Green. 

Q.  Who  were  the  men  f — ^A.  I  can  name  four  of  them,  and  three  I  can 
not. 

Q.  Who  were  they! — A.  John  Kelly,  Sharkey,  Barman,  and  Lee. 
I  think  there  were  three  other  gentlemen,  but  I  do  not  remember  their 
names. 

Q.  You  knew  they  went  there  t — A.  I  know  they  went  there. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  them? — A.  No,  sir.  I  know  they  went  there,  be- 
cause I  waited  until  they  came  back  and  maile  their  report. 

Q.  What  did  they  report  and  whom  did  they  report!— A.  To  the  rest 
of  the  committee,  at  Port  Richmond. 

Q.  The  rest  of  the  committee — what,theKnight8of  Labor!— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there! — A.  About  thirteen. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  one  of  them. 

Q.  There  were  thirteen  besides  the  seven  who  went  to  see  Mr.  Swei- 
gard!— A.  Yes,  sir.  The  number  of  the  committee  that  left  was  seven; 
but  there  were  other  parties  in  the  room  at  the  time. 
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Q.  What  was  that  report! — ^A,  They  reported  that  they  found  Mr. 
Sweigard  at  Ninth  and  Green  in  company  with  Mr.  Benizer,  Mr.  Wolf, 
and  I  think  some  other  gentlemen ;  I  do  not  remember  the  others.  They 
said  uiat  they  come  to  see  if  they  coald  not  effect  a  settlement  of  the 
difficulty.  Mr.  Sweigard  told  him— the  first  words  Mr.  Lee  said  was,  he- 
asked  him  if  he  received  this  telegram.  He  said  yes,  and  said  his 
answer  was  no.  Then  he  told  the  committee  that  they  would  not  have 
come  there  only  they  were  whipped ;  that  they  had  no  brains  among  the 
committee ;  that  Sharkey  was  a  liar  and  a  damned  liar  and  the  truth  was 
not  in  him,  and  put  his  fist  op  in  Sharkey's  face.  Mr.  Lee  stated  that 
they  did  not  come  there  for  war ;  they  came  there  in  the  interest  of  peace. 
After  quite  a  while  they  asked  him  what  his  terms  were.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  discharge  the  five  crews  at  Port  Bichmond,  Mr.  Sharkey  and 
Mr.  Hede,  and  myself.  They  told 'him  they  would  agree  to.  accept  those 
terms  providing  he  would  take  up  the  matter  and  arbitrate^  it  on  the 
following  day.  To  that  Mr.  Sweigard  stated,  "  I  will  agree.  *  If  you 
start  the  wheels  rolling  to-night,  I  will  take  up  these  issues  the  day  af- 
ter." With  that  understanding  they  came  back  to  Port  Bichmond  and 
so  reported  to  the  rest  of  the  committee. 

Q.  What  was  done  then  f — A.  The  committee,  after  debating  over  the 
matter  for  about  three  hours,  came  to  a  unanimous  decision  to  declare 
the  strike  off. 

Q.  What  did  they  do!— A.  About  1  o'clock  they  split  themselves  up 
into  committees,  part  to  wake  up  the  men  at  Port  Bichmond  and  the 
rest  to  telegraph  on  the  road  and  to  go  down  town  and  notify  the  public 
press. 

Q.  That  is,  to  wake  and  notify  the  men  at  Port  Bichmond  to  resume 
'work  in  the  morning t-^A.  And  notify  the  papers. 

Q.  And  telegraph,  notifying  the  parties  over  the  road.  What  do  you 
know  in  that  connection  f — A.  I  was  one  of  the  committee  to  send  tel- 
egrams. 

Q.  You  say  that  Lee  reported  that  he  demanded  the  discharge  of 
Sharkey,  Hede,  yourself,  and  one  other! — A.  And  the  five  crews  at 
Port  Bichmond. 

Q.  And  that  they  had  acceded  to  that,  and  that  the  general  commit- 
tee indorsed  that  action  ! — ^A.  And  that  he  stated  the  matter  should  be 
arbitrated  the  following  day. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  Mr.  Corbin's  circular  of  the  24th  first ! — ^A.  On 
Monday  morning  the  26th. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  it! — A.  At  Port  Bichmond. 

Q.  Was  it  circulated  generally  there! — A.  I  seen  it  posted  up  at  Port 
Bichmond. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  of  having  received  one  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
did  not. 

Q.  That  comprised  the  events  of  the  26th  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  27th  what  took  place! — ^A.  About  half  past  1  in  the  morning 
myself,  and  Mr.  John  B.  Kelley,  and  Mr.  Lee  went  to  the  office  at  Port 
Bichmond  for  the  purpose  of  sending  telegrams.  The  first  place  we 
telegraphed  was  to  Third  and  Burks,  notifying  the  dispatcher  that  the 
strike  was  declared  oft',  pending  arbitration,  all  hands  to  resume  work  at 
6  a.  m.  The  next  dispatch  was  sent  to  Pottsville,  and  the  third  was  sent 
to  the  company's  offices  at  Beading,  asking  the  company's  officials  at 
Beading  to  notify  lall  points  through  their  system  that  the  strike  was 
declared  off  by  order  of  the  executive  committee. 

Q«  Are  these  central  points  in  the  State !— A.  Beading ;  y es,  sir. 
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Q.  Beadingy  Pottsville — what  other  places! — A.  Shamokln,  Mahanoy 
City.  • 

Q.  Are  these  places  located  along  the  line  where  the  men  could  get 
the  information  qaickl^f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  the  most  accessible  points  where  you  could  send  that 
information  to  ? — ^A.  They  were,  and  we  sent  that  telegram  to  the  com- 
pany officials  at  Beading  asking  them  to.  notify  all  points. 

Q.  Did  you  send  telegrams  directly  to  any  men  f — A.  I  sent  two  di- 
rectly. 

Q.  Who  f — A.  One  to  Pottsville  to  Joseph  Gahill  and  the  other  to  the 
dispatcher  at  Third  and  Burks. 

Q.  The  27th  came  and  what  took  place  thenf — A.  Then  the  commit- 
tee woke  up  everybody  in  Port  Bichmond  and  all  the  men  were  getting 
ready  for  work,  and  some  of  that  committee  were  starting  engines  to 
get  ready  to  run.  Everything  was  working  all  right  on  the  27th.  Af- 
ter dinner  or  about  dinner  time  I  received  a  tdegram,  <'  Is  strike  de- 
clared off.    Please  answer  immediately." 

Q.  Who  from  1— A.  Mr.  Cahill,  at  Pottsville. 

Q.  Mr.  Cahill  is  a  Knight  of  Labor  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  During  the  after- 
noon £  received  three  more  from  Pottsville,  ^'  Answer  immediately  is 
strike  declared  off  F 

Q.  This  is  the  27th,  and  you  answered  1— A.  Yes,  sir;  ^^Strike  de- 
clared oft*.'' 

Q.  They  were  dispatches  that  you  received  from  working  people!— 
A.  That  night  I  received  a  letter  from  Bensimur  stating  tliat  they  had 
received  no  notice  from  me  that  the  strike  was  declared  off  until  twelve 
minutes  after  11  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day ;  that  the  men  at  Palo 
Alto  were  out  and  at  the  present  time  nobody  had  gone  to  work.  The 
following  morning  I  received  another  telegram  that  the  men  were  still 
out  at  Palo  Alto  and  Shamokin.  In  pursuance  to  this  telegram  a  meet- 
ing was  called  of  men  at  Port  Bichmond  and  they  resolved  to  go  out  on 
strike  again  at  12  o'clock  that  day. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  go  back.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  what  amount  of 
men  at  Port  Bichmond  went  to  work  f  Except  the  crews,  Sharkey, 
Hede,  aad  yourself,  you  did  not  go  to  workt — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 
working ;  I  was  discharged. 

Q.  How  many  men  went  to  work  at  Port  Bichmond  that  morning t — 
A.  Those  actually  at  work  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  should  judge  450  or  500. 

Q.  Outof  l,200t— A.  Yes,  sir;  actually  at  work. 

Q.  Why  did  not  the  rest  go  to  work  f — A.  There  was  nothing  for 
them  to  do. 

Q,  Why  was  there  nothing  for  them  to  do  1 — A.  There  was  no  coal  on 
the  wharves  for  the  vessels. 

Q.  You  claim  they  would  have  gone  to  work,  but  there  was  no  work 
provided  by  the  company  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  happen  when  there  is  no  strike! — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  coal 
piers.' 

Q.  Then  what  took  place  that  day,  the  27th  !^ A.  On  the  27th  at  12 
o'clock,  as  soon  as  the  men  had  quit  work  to  go  to  dinner,  they  attended 
a  meeting  and  they  unanimously  agreed  to  go  out  again. 

Q.  What  for  ? — A.  Because  the  men  at  Palo  Alto  had  been  discharged 
and  victimized. 

Q.  Howl — A.  By  not  giving  them  places-on  the  morning  of  the  27thi 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  reported  at  Palo  Alto  f — ^A.  I  know 
fifty  of  them  reported  at  12  o'clock. 
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Q.  And  were  refused  employment  t — A.  And  were  refused  employ- 
ment. 

Q.  Will  yoii  tell  me  whether  any  committee  under  this  agreement,  or 
was  thiH  agreement  intended  or  supposed  to  apply  to  those  men  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  committee^as  appointed  to  try  and 
adjust  the  differences  of  the  men  in  the  Elizabeth  Port  difficulties t — A. 
5^0,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  all  discharged  apparently  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  claim  that  the  discharge  should  not  have 
been  made  until  an  opportunity  had  been  given  to  send  a  committee f — 
A.  1  claim  that  we  should  have  had  a  chance  to  send  a  committee. 

Q.  Then,  during  that  day,  the  27th,  the  Port  Richmond  people  went 
out  again  because  they  understood  the  men  at  Palo  Alto  who  applied 
for  work  had  been  refused  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  other  places  along  the 
line. 

Q.  What  happened  then  t^A.  Port  Richmond  went  out  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  with  the  exception  of  about  140.  At  that  second  time  there 
were  about  1,400  men  out. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  was  any  effort  made  by  you  to  fix  that  up;  that  is,  on 
the  part  of  the  employes ;  I  do  not  mean  you  individually  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  any  committee  or  any  negotiations  or  any  ways  been  madef — 
A.  There  have  been  negotiations  opened  up,  or  tried  to  be  opened  up,  by 
a  committee  waiting  on  Mr.  McLeod  to  try  to  arrange  a  conference  with 
Mr.  Corbin  about  two  weeks  ago,  I  should  judge. 

Q.  What  became  of  it? — A.  They  could  not  make  anything  of  it.  He 
would  not  treat  with  it 

Q.  Is  that  all  ?— A.  Since  that  time  I  believe  there  has  been  a  com- 
mittee, composed  of  Knights  of  Labor,  that  has  wrote  to  Mr.  Corbin  ask- 
ing for  a  conference  to  settle  the  difficulty. 

Q.  Have  they  had  a  conference  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Did  he  refuse  1 — A.  I  have  seen  in  the  press  he  refused  our  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  How  many  railroad  men  do  you  estimate  went  off  and  are  out 
now  ? — A.  I  think  at  the  present  time  there  are  about  5,000  men ;  at 
from  5,000  to  5,500. 

Q.  Mr.  Corbin  has  spoken  of  some  2,600,  and  they  all  think  as  a  busi- 
ness matter  it  will  be  a  cold  day  before  the  company  take  thein  back. 
Where  are  these  men ,-  you  are  one  of  them  f — A.  I  am  one  of  them. 

Q.  What  about  the  majority  of  them,  you,  Sharkey,  and  Hede  ! — A. 
I  can  not  tell  you  where  those  2,600  are  except  they  are  in  this  State. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  to  make  their  case  a  special  one  other 
than  they  were  Knights  of  Labor! — A.  I  know  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th  nearly  all  the  representative  men  of  the  organization  from  one  end 
of  the  line  to  the  other  got  their  discharges  sent  them. 

Q.  _You  say  there  are  about  5,000  out ! — A.  I  should  judge  about  that. 

Q.  Are  all  those  5,000  Knights  of  Labor!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  men  not  Kiiights  of  Labor  refused  employment? — A. 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Have  any  gone  on  a  strike  who  were  not  Knights  of  Labor  1 — ^A. 
Very  few,  I  believe. 

Q.  That  is  about  what  you  know  concerning  this  strike  I — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  I  will  go  to  the  next  clause.  This  clause  in  regard  to  a  committee 
and  arbitration  is  the  clause  which  you  claim  that  the  company  vio- 
lated t — A.  That  clause  I  claim  they  violated. 
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Q.  Seventeenth,  <^That  men  drawing  fires  shoald  be  promoted  if 
found  worthy.''    You  mean  hostlers  shall  be  promoted!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eighteenth,  '^  That  an  employ^  asking  to  be  ofiT  duty  will  be  given 
a  final  answer,  either  yes  or  no,  as  the  case  may  be."  What  does  that 
mean ;  for  leave  of  absence  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  that  me&A  f — A.  Whether  when  a  man  wanted  to  go 
off  on  special  business  of  his  own  and  go  to  the  dispatcher  that  was  at 
Port  Bichmond  he  was  simply  to  say  whether  he  couM  go  or  not. 

Q.  That  was  simply  a  case,  I  suppose,  tbat  a  man  did  not  want  to  be 
obliged  to  tell  his  business  f — A.  Their  private  business. 

Q.  And  they  would  be  told  they  could  go  or  not,  and  they  were  not 
obliged  to  detail  the  business  they  were  going  on  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nineteenth,  *^  That  twelve  hours  be  counted  as  a  days' work  on  coal 
trains  between  Palo  Alto  or  Tamaqua,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  the  time 
the  engine  is  coupled  to  the  train,  and  any  overtime  shall  be  paid  for 
pro  rata  except  when  delayed  by  an  accident  caused  by  the  careless- 
less  of  an  employ^,  in  which  case  no  extra  tim  e  will  be  allowed.  If  such 
accident  is  caused,  however,  by  broken  axle,  wheel,  rail,  etc.,  then  the 
company  will  allow  all  time  mstde  over  twelve  hours.^  JSTow  what  about 
that ;  was  that  lived  up  to  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  very  reasonable,  because  if  the  accident  is  caused  by  the 
man  himself  he  would  not  be  allowed  overtime,  but  if  caused  by  a  de- 
fective wheel,  axle,  etc.,  it  would  be  allowed.  Twentieth,  ^^That  brake- 
men  and  conductors  be  called  when  not  residing  further  than  1  mile 
distant  from  dispatcher's  office  at  Eichmond,  the  same  as  now  being 
done  with  engineers  and  firemen."  What  does  that  mean  t — ^A.  Be  no- 
tified for  duty. 

Q.  Was  that  lived  up  to  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Twenty -first,  ''When  coal  trains  haul  fifteen  or' more  freight  cars 
at  one  time  the  conductors  be  allowed  15  cents  additional  for  making 
report,  same  as  freight  conductors."  What  about  it! — ^A.  That  was  or- 
dinarily lived  up  to. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  anything  about  it  yourself! — A.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing. 

Q.  Twenty-second,  ''  When  main-line  employes  are  sent  from  one 
point  of  the  road  to  another  as  passengers,  but  on  couipany's  business, 
they  shall  receive  pay  for  same."  Has  that  been  lived  up  tol — ^A.  As 
far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Twenty -third,  ''That  crews  when  sent  from  Bichmond  to  Bel- 
mont or  Broad  street  to  move  freight  or  coal  trains  be  paid  extra  time 
from  the  time  they  leave  the  Falls — ."  What  does  Falls  mean  f — A.  The 
West  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill. 

Q.  *'  That  crews  when  sent  from  Bichmond  to  Belmont  or  Broad  street 
to  move  freight  or  coal  trains  be  paid  extra  time  from  the  time  they 
leave  the  Falls  until  they  return  to  that  point."  Was  that  lived  up 
tof — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Twenty-fourth,  "  Free  passes  will  not  be  issued  to  employ^. 
When  on  duty  they  will  be  furnished  with  a  ticket,  and  if  unable  to 
use  tiie  ticket  before  its  expiration,  the  same  be  returned  to  the  dis- 
patcher, another  ticket  will  be  issued  in  its  stead.  This  rule  to  hold 
good  for  employ(^s  coming  to  Philadelphia  to  be  paid,  but  in  that  case 
ticket  will  be  furnished  only  upon  an  order  from  the  division  superin- 
tendent."   What  about  that! — A.  That  has  been  lived  up  to. 

Q.  Twenty  fifth,  "  Wharf  hands  to  be  paid  from  the  time  they  are 
ordered  to  work  by  the  foreman."  That  is,  they  are  to  be  paid  for  the 
time  before  going  to  work  when  they  report  for  duty  ! — ^A.  Yes,  after 
they  report  for  duty. 
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Q.  This  appears  to  be  dated  the  28th,  1886.  The  original  has  no 
date. — A.  The  date  is  at  the  bottom,  I  think. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  yon  one  more  thing.  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Sweigard 
both  testified  as  to  an  interview  when  Mr.  Lee  was  sent  for  by^  a  detec- 
tive to  come  to  Mr.  Sweigard's  office.  Please  state  if  you  are  the  Mr. 
Bennett  who  called  with  Mr.  Lee  f — A.  I  am  the  Mr.  Bennett  who 
called  with  Mr.  Lee ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  room  with  them  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  their  conversation  from  the  outside  T — A.  B*o,  sir ;  I 
could  not. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  this  committee  whether  or  not  you  attempted  to  go 
into  the  room  f-^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  by  Mr.  Sweigard  to  Mr.  Lee  about  your 
coming  into  the  room  f — A.  Mr.  Sweigard  stated  he  did  not  want  to  see 
me. 

Q.  How  did  he  come  to  say  that  f — A.  Because  Mr.  Lee  and  I  were 
sitting  near  the  door. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Lee  make  any  remark  concerning  it  f — A.  Mr.  Lee  told 
Mr.  Sweigard  he  wanted  me  to  accompany  him. 

Q.  Was  it  in  response  to  that  that  Mr.  Sweigard  said  he  did  not  want 
to  talk  to  you  ? — A.  Then  Mr.  Lee  did  not  want  to  go  in,  but  I  advised 
him  to  go  in. 

Q.  He  left  you  there  f — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  in  there! — A.  About  five  minutes. 

Q.  Was  the  door  open  or  shut  ? — A.  There  was  one  door  open  and 
one,  which  went  into  another  office,  which  was  shut 

Q.  And  you  heard  nothing? — A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  the  matter! — A.  That  is  all  I  know 
except  what  Mr.  Lee  told  me  after  we  came  out. 

Q.  What  did  he  report  when  he  came  out ;  what  did  he  tell  to  you  I — 
A.  He  said,  Mr.  Sweigard  said,  <<  John  you  are  a  good  man,  you  are  fit 
for  any  position  on  this  road,  and  I  believe  you  have  always  done  right 
and  will  do  right  and  I  intend  to  promote  you. "  With  that  Mr.  Lee 
says,  "Do  you  mean  to  give  me  this  as  a  bribe!''  and  he  said,  '^No.'' 
"Well,  in  any  case  I  do  not  wish  to  stay  here  any  longer.''  Tl^n  he 
said,  "John,  I  will  discharge  you,"  and  Mr.  Lee  said,  "The  hell  you  will," 
and  came  out. 

Q.  Was  that  all ! — A.  That  is  all  Mr.  Lee  reported  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Lee's  handwriting!— A.  I  think  probably  I  can 
tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it ! — A.  I  would  not  swear  to  it. 

Q.  Have  you  received  letters  from  him  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  sign  his  name  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  seen  him  sign  his  name! — A.  Probably  four 
or  five  times. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  his  writing  or  not  by  this  exhibit 
(handing  exhibit)! — A.  t  should  judge  it  was  his  writing,  although  I 
would  not  like  to  swear  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  bottom  is  his  writing  and  signature;  can  you 
give  us  an  opinion  whether  or  not! — A.  I  would  not  liise  to  swear  as  to 
whether  it  is  his  signature,  but  I  would  think  it  is. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  Why  did  not  the  engine  crews  handle  Taylor  &  Co.'s  property  ! — 
A.  In  pursuance  of  an  agreement  arrived  at  that  meeting  of  the  20th  of 
December 
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Q.  You  have  not  answered  my  qaestion.  Why  did  not  the  crews  of 
the  engine  handle  Taylor  &  Co.'s  property? — A.  Becaase  we  had  agreed 
at  that  meeting  to  refuse  to  put  that  flour  in. 

Q.  Who  agreed  to  it? — A.  The  meeting. 

Q.  What  meeting? — A.  A  meeting  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the 
employes  of  the  railroad  company. 

Q.  When  was  that  meeting? — A.  December  20. 

Q.  How  long  had  the  property  been  therS,  that  consignment  ? — ^A. 
The  consignment  of  flour  was  put  into  Mr.  Taylor's  sheds,  do  you  mean? 

Q.  No;  when  was  it  received  in  the  yard  at  Port  Bichmond? — A. 
The  flour? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  The  flour  was  on  a  number  of  cars  on  the  track. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  At  that  time  and  previous  to  that  day. 

Q.  How  long  had  it  been  there? — A.  I  could  not  telL 

Q.  Several  days.  Had  they  not  been  ordered  before  this  meeting  to 
put  it  into  Taylor's  warehouse  ? — A.  Before  they  refused ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Why  had  they  not  done  it  before? — A.  They  had  put  it  in. 

Q.  They  had  put  it  in  on  the  20th  into  Taylor's  warehouse  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  . 

Q.  And  they  had  already  put  flour  in  and  then  refused  to  put  more 
in  there? — A.  They  had  put  it  in  there.  The  last  flour  put  in  was  on 
the  20th. 

Q.  Was  there  any  coal  there  on  the  tracks  at  that  time? — A.  I  do 
not  think  at  the  freight  wharves  there  was  coal. 

Q.  What  flour  did  they  refuse  to  put  in? — A.  The  flour  they  refused 
to  put  in  was  on  Thhrsday,  the  22d. 

Q.  When  was  that  meeting  held  ?— A.  The  20th. 

Q.  Then  they  refused  to  put  in  this  consignment  or  anything  more 
for  Taylor  &  Co.  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  they  refuse  ?— A.  The  reason  they  refused  was,  about 
the  6th  of  December 

Q.  Tell  me  why  they  refused ;  come  to  the  reason? — A.  Because  Mr. 
Taylor  refused  to  pay  union  wages. 

Q.  Did  he  employ  the  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  men  ? — A.  Stevedores. 

Q.  Non-union  men  ? — A.  They  were. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the  order;  have  you 
any  technical  name  for  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  **  scabs." 

Q.  Do  you  require  that  Taylor  should  employ  Knights  of  Labor? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  require  he  should  pay  wages  you  dictate? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  he  should  pay  union  wages. 

Q.  And  if  he  did  not  pay  union  wages  no  men  should  work  for  them  ?— 
A.  That  was  the  sense. 

Q.  Do  you  assume  that  a  railroad  shall  say  what  a  man  shall  pay  his 
men  ? — A.  No,  sir.  • 

Q.  But  you  assume  that  the  railroad  should  not  serve  him  unless  he 
paid  the  wages  that  you  said  he  should  ? — A.  That  was  the  sense  of  the 
meeting. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  in  this  the  man's  rights  and  the  railroad's  duty 
t-o  handle  this? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  injury  produced  on  the  consumers  all  over  the 
country,  or  do  you  consider  only  the  fact  of  the  wages  of  the  men  who 
belong  to  your  order  f — A.  Exactly,  sir. 

Q.  The  general  idea  of  the  order  is  this,  that  the  interest  of  one  is 
the  interest  of  all^  and  the  injury  to  one  is  the  injury  to  all^but  you 
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exclude  from  that  theory  everybody  except  members  of  this  order. — 
A.  Exactly,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  these  striking  men ;  are  they  at 
work  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  families,  generally  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  those  families  f — A.  All  over  the  line. 

Q.  Are  they  in  a  suffering  condition,  as  you  know  ? — A.  Not  as  I  am 
aware. 

Q.  How  are  they  taken  care  oft — A.  At  Port  Richmond  the  order  at 
large  is  taking  care  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  per  day  or  per  week! — A.  Paying  no  money  at  the 
present  time;  we  are  feeding  them  there  by  stores  we  have. 

Q.  Where  are  those  stores  I — A,  One  upper  and  one  lower  in  Port 
Bichmond. 

Q.  Is  the  stock  of  those  stores  owned  by  the  order  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Hede  did  not  telephone  or  telegraph  to  Sweig- 
ard  that  none  of  the  five  crews  would  move  this  freight  1 — ^A.  I  believe 
he  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  he  did  not  was  my  question.  ~ A.  Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

Q.  Would  they  have  moved  that  freight  when  they  were  ordered  by 
the  employes  not  to  move  it  f — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  They  probably  would  have  refused  to  have  moved  the  freight  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  what  the  strike  was  for? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  not  ordered  out  on  that  account ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  not  the  five  crews  discharged  because  they  refused  ? — A.  I 
presume  they  were. 

Q.  Then  you  say  the  strike  did  not  occur  on  account  of  those  men 
being  ordered  out,  although  they  were  ordered  out  of  the  employ  of  the 
company  f — A.  The  strike  was  spontaneous,  and  the  men  at  Port  Bich- 
mond went  out  without  anybody  ordering. 

Q.  Do  you  assume  that  the  men  shall  dictate  to  the  company  what 
men  they  shall  have  in  the  yard;  policemen  and  others t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  a  right  to  strike  unless  the  company  have  such  men  as 
they  wish,  aud  keep  out  such  as  they  do  not  wish  f — A.  The  men  as- 
sumed they  did  not  want  to  work  under  police  surveillauce. 

Q.  And,  therefore,  they  would  strike  unless  the  company  did  as  they 
wished. — A.  Thej^  did  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  people  in  the  labor  organization  assume  that  you  have 
a  right  to  dictate  to  the  employers,  and  to  the  customers  of  the  employ- 
ers, how  they  shall  manage  their  business  with  their  employes  ! — A.  No, 
sir;  we  think  we  should  confer  before  dictating. 

Q.  They  should  confer  first,  and  then  if  the  employes  are  not  paid  as 
they  wish,  they  may  strike.  You  have  a  theory  in  your  order  that  the 
working-men  created  all  this  property,  aud  in  that  respect  they  resem- 
ble Providence. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  in  this  respect,  resembling  Providence  in  the  creation 
of  property,  they  have  a  right  to  support  aud  control  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  theories  upon  which  you  men  act? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  one  of  them. 

Q.  It  was  upon  that  theory  in  part  that  such  action  as  this  was  taken, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  bases  of  strikes  ? — A.  That  is  it,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  You  were  about  to  explain  something  with  reference  to  the  Tay- 
lor difficulty. — A.  Yes,  sir.    Do  you  wish  me  to  exx)lain  that  part  of  itt 
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Q.  If  you  do  it  briefly. — A.  Previous  to  this  trouble  there  were  em- 
ployed iu  Taylor's  flour  shed  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  men  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Flood,  stevedores  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bailroad  Com- 
pany. He  was  paying  his  men  30  cents  per  hour  in  the  grain  elevator, 
also  under  charge  of  Mr.  Taylor.  He  had  from  ten  to  twelve  men  em- 
ployed at  $10,50  a  week.  He  asked  these  men  to  go  into  the  flour  shed 
there  for  $9  a  week.  They  refused  to  go  on  account  of  the  reduction. 
Then  he  applied  to  the  freight  engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Bead- 
ing Bailroad  Company  for  men.  He  sent  him  men,  and  the  men  when 
they  found  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  wages  from  tlO.50  to  $9  per 
week,  and  the  men  under  Mr.  Flood  were  receiving  30  cents  per  hour, 
they  also  refused  to  go  to  work.  They  had  a  meeting  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember and  it  was  so  reported.  The  meeting  agreed  to  send  a  com- 
mittee to  see  Mr.  Taylor,  and  see  if  they  could  not  induce  him  to  pay 
the  union  rate  of  wages,  tl0.50  per  week.  That  committee  failed  to  see 
Mr.  Taylor.  During  that  time  these  men  were  discharged  who  refused 
to  go  into  the  flour  shed  at  $9  per  week,  and  the  following  Tuesday 
there  was  another  committee  appointed.  They  also  failed  to  see  Mr. 
Taylor,  after  trying  repeatedly  to  see  him,  and  they  so  reported  at  the 
meeting  of  the  20th ;  and  the  decision  of  the  meeting  was  that  the 
crews  working  at  that  particular  job  should  refuse  to  put  in  the  flour 
until  such  time  as  Mr.  Taylor  paid  the  union  wages,  $10.50  per  week. 

Q.  How  much  was  he  paying  per  week? — A.  Ten  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  in  the  grain  elevator,  right  next  to  the  flour  shed. 

Q.  How  much  was  this  crew  that  quit  work  paid  f — A.  He  wanted 
those  men  to  go  into  flour  shed  for  $9  a  week. 

Q.  How  are  these  men  who  have  struck,  these  5,500  men,  beings  sup- 
ported now  t — A.  Well  I  can  answer  they  are  being  supported  by  vol- 
untary contributions. 

Q.  From  whom  f — A.  All  over  the  country. 

Q.  Who  distributes  it ;  a  committee  of  the  labor  organization  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  distributes  it  among  the  men  f — A.  Theexecutive  committee. 

Q.  Here  in  Philadelphia  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  constitutes  the  committee? — A.  I  am  one  of  the  committee. 

Q.  How  much  monev  have  vou  received  ?— A.  We  got  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $3,000. 

Q.  You  have  distributed  it  among  these  men? — A.  We  have  been 
buying  food. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  supported  with  tfiose  $3,000  ? — A.  I 
should  say  about  600  or  700  applied  for  relief. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  Lee  went  toPottsville  for  and  how  he  happened 
to  go? — A.  What  time,  sir? 

Q.  When  he  went  from  here  during  the  strike;  when  he  went  up 
there. — A.  After  the  strike  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  He  went  there  as  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee. 

Q.  At  the  time  Mr.  Sweigard  claimn  that  he  was  paying  Lee  $2.50  a 
day  to  go  up  there.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  that  ? — A.  The  other 
day,  yesterday,  when  I  was  in  this  room. 

Q.  Here  is  the  receipt  from  Mr.  Lee  [shows  receipt,  see  exhibit  No. 
41J.  Does  that  cover  the  time  Mr.  Lee  was  at  Pottsville  in  the  interest 
of  the  strikers  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Lee  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
strikers  about  that  time  iu  December. 

Q.  When  did  he  go  there  in  the  interest  of  the  strikers? — A,  In  the 
interest  of  the  strikers  ? 
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Q.  You  say  he  went  there  as  chairman  of  some  committee. — A.  He 
went  there  on  the  night  of  the  24th  December ;  Saturday  night. 

Q.  This  was  for  services  rendered  in  October  I — A.  1  know  nothing 
at  all  about  it. 

Q.  Was  he  understood  to  be  at  Pottsville  in  the  interest  of  the  strik- 
ers in  October? — A.  Kot  that  I  am  aware  of,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  he  was  there  in  October  rendering  a  special  service  for  the 
railroad  company,  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  obligations  to  the 
Knights  of  Labor  ? — A.  I  should  think  not;  not  if  he  was  rendering  a 
special  service  for  the  company. 

Q.  Well,  if  he  was  there  to  control  the  men,  and  keep  them  at  work, 
and  prevent  a  strike,  as  the  agent  of  the  company,  sent  there  because 
he  was  supposed  to  have  considerable  influence  with  the  Knights  of  La- 
bor, and  was  there  to  use  his  influence  in  the  interest  of  the  company, 
would  it  have  been  inconsistent  or  in  conflict  with  his  duties  to  your  or- 
ganization f — A.  Well,  not  as  I  am  aware  of;  no,  sir,  although  I  do  not 
see  what  he  wanted  to  go  there  for. 

Mr.  GniPMAN.  Suppose  he  was  sent  there  and  part  of  his  duty  was 
to  determine  whether  to  strike  or  not.  Say  from  the  stand-point  that 
not  only  his  duty  to  the  men  under  payment  as  a  committee  of  the 
men,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  was  under  payment  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  keep  the  men  from  striking  under  any  circumstances.  Do  you 
say  that  would  be  consistent  t 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  that  would  not. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Lee  f — A.  In  Pottsville,  so  far  as  I  know. 
,    Q.  We  will  likely  see  him  there  Monday? — A.  I  should  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  You  have  the  same  rights,  although  being  a  Knight  of  Labor,  that 
Mr.  Oorbin  has  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  you  were  made  by  the  same  God  who  made  Mr.  Gorbin  or  a 
railway  superintendent,  you  have  the  same  natural  rights ;  you  have 
the  right  to  read  and  to  write  and  to  think,  and  the  right  to  have  that 
which  is  best  for  you  and  your  family  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  the  right  to  take  employment  from  a  railroad  company 
or  a  private  individual  or  not  to  take  any  employment,  have  you  not  I — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  right  to  combine  with  other  men  in  what  is  termed  a 
church,  if  you  see  fit,  have  you  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  right  to  combine  with  other  men  in  a  political  organ- 
ization, if  you  see  fit  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  have  a  right  to  go  with  those  who  think  as  you 
do,  and  who  are  willing  to  go  together  for  the  purpose  of  doing  a  thing 
which  is  not  against  the  law  of  this  State  or  the  United  States  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  right  to  contribute  of  your  own  money  for  the  support 
of  any  man's  family,  have  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  the  same  right  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  treasury 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  or  any  other  organization  as  Mr.  Gorbin  has 
to  make  a  contribution  to  a  hospital  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  wrong,  nothing  dishonorable,  nothing  injurious, 
either  to  the  law  of  God  or  man,  in  contributing  to  the  relief  of  those 
who  are  in  distress,  and  whose  interest,  to  a  large  extent,  are  your  in- 
terests t — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  You  have  a  right  to  organize  under  the  Knights  of  Labor,  if  you 
wish  t— A.  YeSySir. 
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Q.  The  Knights  of  Labor  have  a  right  to  contribute  where  they  see 
fit! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  railrqad  company  is  a  combination  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  simply  a  set  of  individaals  getting  together  in  a  sort  of  com- 
pany making  this  combination? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  men  have  money  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  papers  that  these  corporations  have  com- 
bined, 90  as  to  control  the  whole  carrying  trade  from  the  anthracite  re* 
gions.    That  is  a  combination! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  Knights  of  Labor  any  more  of  a  combination ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  these  men  have  a  right  under  the  law  to  combine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  the  output  of  coal  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
price  of  coal,  then  you  have  a  right  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting yourself  and  those  who  work  with  you  against  the  aggressions 
of  these  corporations  ! — A.  We  have  that  right. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  claim  it  as  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Chipman.  You  are  not  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  ready  to  go  on  the  stand. 

Q.  Now,  if  these  contributions  have  been  made,  your  organization 
has  the  right  to  appoint  a  committee! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  committee  has  the  right  to  distribute  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  unlawful  in  that  than  for  a  railroad  com 
pany  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  its  funds  for  any  purpose  within  its  char- 
ter!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  sympathize  with  me  in  being  a  little  tired  of  this  howl  against 
the  right  of  American  citizens  to  combine  for  lawful  purposes! — A.  I 
sympathize  with  any  man. 

Q.  Now,  are  there  any  other  points  you  wish  to  state  in  regard  to 
this  transaction  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  men  went  out  from  these  engines,  you  state  there  was 
a  large  number  of  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  these  men  had  been  governed  by  passion  and  not  by  a  respect 
for  the  law,  if  they  had  been  a  mob  of  scalawags,  was  it  not  within  their 
power  to  have  attacked  the  property  of  the  company ! — A.  If  they 
hadn't  been  law-abiding  citizens  they  would  have  done  so. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  observation  has  gone,  how  much  chance  would  one 
man  in  the  employ  of  a  railroad  company  have  to  resist  its  constant 
aggressions  upon  him! — A.  None  whatever;  no  chance  at  all. 

Q.  In  other  words,  a  combination  ofemploy^s  is  formed  because  there 
is  strength  in  union,  and  under  the  law  which  permits  you  to  form  a 
church  you  have  a  right  to  form  that  combination,  and  as  a  member  of 
that  combination  you  have  a  right  to  entertain  such  opinions  as  are  not 
improper  and  unlawful  just  as  much  as  the  member  of  a  church  has  the 
right  to  his  opinions ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 


W.  A.  CHTTBCH-Eecalled. 

Mr.  Church.  You  asked  me  the  date  of  my  appointment  as  treasurer 
of  the  company.  I  gave  you  the  date  of  my  appointment  as  treasurer 
of  the  railroad  company.  It  was  the  Goal  and  Iron  Company  I  was  ex- 
amined about  as  to  the  date  of  appointment  as  treasurer.  I  have  the 
date  here.  I  stated  1884;  that  was  the  railroad  company.  The  ap- 
pointment of  treasurer  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  was  since  Janu- 
ary, 1887. 
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TESTIHOHT  OF  FRED.  W.  TATLOB. 

Fbed.  W,  Taylob,  affirmed. 

By  Mr.  Pabkeb  : 

Q.  Are  yoa  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Taylor  &  Co.,  and  what  is  the 
firm  name! — A.  The  Philadelphia  Elevator  Company. 

Q.  Yoa  are  a  member  of  the  company  that  has  been  referred  to  as 
Taylor  &  Co.! — A.  Tes,  sir;  general  manager,  representing  this  in- 
terest. 

Q.  Yoa  may  state  the  circnmstances  in  regard  to  the  trouble  in  con- 
nection with  the  men  whom  yoa  are  charged  as  employing  at  under- 
prices  ? — A.  I  want  to  explain  that  point,  becaose,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
nected in  this  matter,  I  think  if  these  men  were  really  in  earnest  I  have 
as  much  regard  for  them  as  anybody,  and  our  desire  has  been  to  try 
and  extend  the  work  as  much  as  possible.  Now,  if  these  men  had  sent 
anybody  to  us — but  we  have  not  seen  anybody  connected  with  these 
men ;  they  never  sent  to  us ;  we  never  had  any  interview  with  them. 
Our  start  with  this  work  was  when  we  completed  the  frame  of  the 
new  shed  for  the  prompt  discharge  of  the  cars  which  we  were  leaving 
heretofore  on  the  track.  On  the  completion  of  that  shed,  in  engaging 
labor  to  go  to  work  discharging  cars,  we  concluded  it  would  be  a  great 
deal  better  for  the  men's  interest  to  employ  them  by  the  week  than  by 
the  job.  It  w6ald  be  oar  risk  in  starting  up  that  business  in  regard  to 
the  rate  and  not  the  men's  risk.  We  wanted  them  to  get  the  beneht 
of  a  fixed  rate  than  a  jobbing  rate.  It  was  far  more  favorable  for  them 
to  have  a  specific  rate  paid.  ^  As  I  said,  we  have  no  objection  to  Knights 
of  Labor  and  never  had,  nor  to  any  other  organization.  I  have  always 
stated,  whenever  I  was  asked  the  question,  that  I  had  no  objection  in 
employing  men,  whether  they  were  Knights  of  Labor  or  any  other  or- 
ganization, so  long  as  they  did  their  work  properly. 

In  following  up  in  line  with  the  general  organization  that  had  been 
made  at  Port  Richmond,  our  first  course  in  starting  this  shed  was  to  go 
to  Mr.  Keim,  who  was  the  head  representing  the  labor  there,  somewhere 
about  the  17th  December,  and  ask  him  whether  he  had  not  had  men  en- 
gaged in  that  work  up  there 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  Mr.  Keim's  position  t 

A.  He  is  supei:inteudent  of  the  shipping  interests  there.  His  duty 
is  that  of  shipping  and  freight  agent  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading 
Bailroad  Company. 

We  went  to  him  with  a  view  of  getting  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
qualities  of  the  men.  We  did  not  want  to  get  men  who  got  intoxicated  ; 
we  wanted  good  steady  men.  He  sent  for  Mr.  Toner  and  they  selected 
a  list.  Those  men  were  all  Knights  of  Labor.  We  left  it  to  them  to 
select  that  list.  That  was  before  we  had  done  any  work.  There  is  the 
list  of  the  names  selected  for  us : 

List  of  men  engaged  to  work  at  JVilliam-Street  Station  at  conference  held  with  Mr,  J,  O, 
Keim  and  Edward  Tonety  at  Keim^e  offloe,  about  December  17,  1887 : 

Charles  Thomas. 
James  Deyer. 
James  Gallagher. 
John  Raffle. 
Bernard  Deyer. 
John  Monegal. 


ff 
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Mr.  Parker.  When  was  complaint  made  to  yon  t 

The  Witness.  I  will  follow  that  up.  We  stated  in  regard  to  the  rate 
of  wages  that  it  was  simply  to  discharge  into  the  shed  from  the  car  on  the 
platform.  It  was  discharging  flour  direct  from  the  car  into  this  shed. 
Wo  concluded  we  would  pay  $9  a  week.  We  wanted  to  pay  the  men 
weekly  rates.  But  after  examining  around,  we  called  upon  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  and  asked  what  they  were  paying,  and  we  found  they 
were  paying  $40  a  month ;  then  we  asked  the  Beading  people  and  found 
they  were  paying  $41  a  month.  We  divided  these  up,  and  we  found 
al)out  $9.50  would  be  the  net  rate  per  week.  So  we  concluded  that  $9  to 
$9.50  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  current  rates.  These  men  came 
down  to  our  place.  We  showed  them  the  character  of  the  work,  and 
engaged  them,  to  report  the  next  morning;  but  they  did  not  report. 
The  next  morning  we  made  arrangements  for  shifting  the  cars,  but  the 
men  were  not  there.  The  men  that  Mr.  Bennett  is  under  the  impres- 
sion were  getting  $10.50  in  the  elevator  were  not  making  anything  of 
the  kind.  They  were  men  doing  piecework.  They  did  not  average  over 
$6  a  week. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  men! — A.  We  went  over  to  the  elevator  and 
asked  men  standing  around  whether  they  wanted  to  work,  and  they 
said  no,  not  at  that  price.  We  had  no  information  in  reference  to  any 
action  of  the  local  assembly  there,  but  suspected  it  was  that.  In  the 
first  place  I  wanted  the  men  to  know  that  the  Port  Eichmond  labor 
shall  have  such  work  as  exists  at  Port  Eichmond  at  the  time.  I  think 
that  is  merely  right.  But  we  could  not  get  that  labor  owing  to  the  action 
of  this  assembly.  We  turned  to  the  labor  engaged  in  finishing  up  this 
work  and  we  asked  them,  and  they  were  very  glad  to  undertake  the 
work.    We  started  our  gang  made  up  from  that  source. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  f — A.  Nine  dollars  and  a  half,  which  we  con- 
tinue to  pay. 

Q.  How  had  they  been  employed  before  the  disturbance? — A.  They 
had  been  employed  in  the  work  of  finishing  in  the  erection  of  the  wharf. 

Q.  In  this  character  of  work,  how  long  had  they  been  employed  be- 
fore the  disturbance? — A.  I  think  they  started  in  to  work  on  Monday, 
the  19th  of  December ;  that  was  the  first  day's  work  in  the  shed  for  us. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  complaints  were  made  against 
you  By  the  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  I  never  had  but  this  investigation 
of  this  action  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  not  allowing  men  to  go  work 
who  were  willing  to  work. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether' you  have  any  knowledge  of  the  com- 
plaints against  you  that  you  did  not  pay  wages  enough,  and  that  you 
are  employing  some  other  class  of  men? — A.  Only  what  I  got  in  my  in- 
vestigation, in  the  absence  of  any  direct  communication.  I  heard  they 
stated 

Q.  What  was  the  statement? — A.  That  they  intended  to  run  that 
wharf  and  to  name  the  rate  of  wages,  and  they  were  going  to  name  the 
men ;  that  they  did  not  propose  to  let  us  run  that ;  that  they  were  going 
to  run  it. 

Q.  Then  you  understood  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  assumed  to  dic- 
tate not  only  the  wages,  but  the  men  you  should  employ  ? — A.  Un- 
questionably. The  first  day's  work  was  done  by  that  labor  that  was 
engaged  without  any  difficulty.  The  next  day  they  did  not  come  to 
shift  the  cars.  We  asked  for  them.  We  found  this  rumor  spread  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  give  us  any  cars.  So  I  told  brother  we  had  better 
put  it  in  writing  so  as  to  obviate  any  difficulty.    He  wrote*this  letter: 
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Exhibit  40. 

12,  22,  18S7. 

Rkspected  Friend  :  Owing  to  your  not  giving  ns  a  freah  supply  of  cars  yesterday 
we  were  not  able  to  do  a  fall  day^s  work  with  our  force,  and  we  will  be  obliged  to 
keep  our  men  idle  (at  Williams  Street  Station)  awaiting  your  shifting. 

We  hereby  give  you  notice  we  will  hold  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
Company  liable  for  all  loss  or  damage  resulting  from  your  refusal  to  furnish  us  with 
cars.  ^ 

Awaiting  your  prompt  attention. 
Yours,  truly, 

Chas.  M.  Taylor,  Jr., 
Manager^  Williams  Street  Station. 
I.  O.  Keim, 
Shipping  and  Freight  Agent,  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Railroad  Company. 


Exhibit  41.  ^ 

The  Philadelphia  Grain  Elevator  Company, 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Philadelphia,  12,  22,  1887. 

Respected  Friend  :    Our  cars  are  all  emptied,  and  you  will  oblige  us  by  making 
a  shift  as  promptly  as  possible,  taking  out  the  empties  and  putting  in  loaded  cars. 
Yours  truly, 

O.  Ba,   1 .,  JR>, 

Manager  P.  G.  E.  Co.,  William  Street  Siation. 
W.  Carey, 

Dispatcher,  P.  and  B.  B.  Co. 

This  is  from  the  local  dispatcher  in  charge  of  the  railroad  engines : 

Exhibit  42. 
Chas.  M.  Taylor,  Esq: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  will  have  the  empty  cars  taken  out  of  the  store-house  in  a  few  minutes. 
,   I  regret  my  inability  to  have  the  loaded  carb  put  in.    The  Knights  of  Labor  Assembly, 
to  which  all  our  men  belong,  have  decided  not  to  deliver  any  cars  pending  the  settle- 
ment of  a  question  of  which  you  perhaps  have  a  knowledge. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

W.  Carey. 
December  22, 1887. 

Q.  What  next  follows  t — A.  The  next  was  a  conference  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Leody  in  which  he  asked  minutely  in  regard  to  these  cars,  and  asked 
what  we  paid  for  wages,  and  said  he  would  want  an  investigation.  I 
explained  to  him  in  detail  the  various  steps,  and  stated  that  I  did  not 
want  the  question  of  our  wages  to  go  through  the  railroad  channel ; 
that  I  did  not  want  it  to  go  through  Mr.  McLeod's  hands,  and,  in  order 
to  insure  that,  I  wrote  this  letter  to  him : 

Exhibit  43. 

The  Philadelphia  Grain  Elevator  Company, 

Philadelphia,  December  22, 1887. 

Respected  Friend  :  In  connection  with  our  interview  yesterday  rc^lative  to  the 
refusal  of  your  employes,  under  the  orders  of  a  local  labor  organization,  to  deliver  to 
us  cars  to  our  pier,  we  desire  to  submit — 

That  the  only  point  at  issue  is  whether  your  company  will  tolerate  the  refusal  of 
certain  employ^  to  perform  regular,  established  duties,  with  the  intent  to  deprive  us 
of  our  business,  unless  we  shall  concede  dictatorial  power  to  said  laboi  representatives. 

Our  explanation  of  our  wages,  etc.,  were  parenthetic,  and  simply  given  to  show  yon 
that  we  were  paying  our  employ^  full  established  rates,  and  our  men  are  satisfied 
with  the  same.  This  is  a  matter  not  within  your  junsdiction  nor  proper  for  discus- 
fiion  with  your  employes. 
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We  protest  against  the  unlawful  attempt  to  deprive  us  of  our  railroad  connections, 
and  demand,  without  delay,  the  restoration  of  the  same,  and  will  hold  your  company 
liable  for  all  resulting  loss  or  damage  and  amenable  as  a  public  carrier  for  permitting 
the  unlawful  obstruction  of  oar  rights. 
Awaiting  your  prompt  attention,  we  remain, 
Very  truly, 

The  Philadklphia  Grain  Elkvator  Company, 

Fred.  W.  Taylor,  Manager, 

A.  A.  McLeod,  Esq., 

General  Manager,  Philadelphia  and  Seading  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  farther  explanation  ?— A.  No;  that  ended  our 
connection  with  this  whole  matter. 

Q.  And  the  strike  followed? — A.  All  that  matter  is  the  railroad's ; 
we  have  got  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  You  do  know  it  followed  ? — A.  It  did. 

Q.  Do  you  say  the  statement  of  the  l^st  witness,  Mr.  Bennett,  is  cor- 
rect as  it  relates  to  your  men  and  wages! — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  true. 

Q.  In  what  respect  f — A.  In  its  assumption,  first,  that  we  had  em- 
ployed men  and  discharged  them.  We  made  no  discharges  connected 
with  the  starting  of  this  work.  The  men  he  alludes  to  as  being  paid  30 
cents  a  day  were  employed  by  the  railroad  company  doing  the  railroad 
work.  He  complains  that  the  men  failed  to  see  me.  Why  could  not 
they  ask  f    The  house  was  open. 

Q.  Were  you  paying  union  wages  ? — A.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
union  wage«. 

Q.  Were  you  paying  full  wages! — A.  Unquestionably.  We  are  to- 
day paying  full  wages. 

Q.  What  amount  of  the  men  yon  had  employed  were  Knights  of  La- 
bor ! — A.  Some  of  them  were. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  If  you  had  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  re- 
ceiving full  wages,  what  more  could  be  given  ! — A.  I  am  sure  that  is 
one  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  know  myself. 

Q.  I  understand  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bennett  was  that  they^went 
out  because  you  would  not  pay  union  wages  ! — A.  They  did  not  inves- 
tigate the  matter;  they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  examine  into  this 
claim  and  inform  themselves.  The  first  matter  should'have  been  a  con- 
versation with  us  in  regard  to  work  and  wages.  I  think  we  could  have 
satisfied  the  men.  Now  they  have  an  idea  that  we  intend  to  interfere 
with  stevedoring.  That  is  something  we  do  not  intend  to  do.  There 
is  where  your  union  wages  apply,  in  this  question  of  stevedoring. 

Q.  But  I  still  (^an  not  understand  why  one  set  should  go  out  because 
they  did  not  get  full  wages,  and  you  say  they  did! — A.  I  think  it  should 
make  no  difference  whether  my  men  belong  to  a  labor  organization  or 
not,  but  if  we  have  men  in  our  employ  not  under  the  control  of  labor 
organizations,  they  do  not  like  it.  If  a  person  belongs  to  one  of  the^e 
and  a  committee  comes  down  here  and  says  your  men  must  do  so  and 
so,  and  if  you  do  not,  it  stops  the  work. 

Q.  On  that  account  you  would  prefer  to  have  laborers  not  in  these 
organizations  ! — A.  All  I  ask  is  that  a  man  shall  do  his  duty  directly 
to  me,  and  if  there  is  any  complaint  to  make  that  complaint  directly  to 
me.  That  is  all.  I  do  not  want  the  intervention  of  a  third  party,  a 
committee,  or  anybody  else. 
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POTTSVILLE,  Pa.,  February  20, 1888. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  JOS.  P.  CAHILL. 

Jos.  P.  Cahill.  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  What  is  your  age  f — A.  Tbirty-one  years. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  native  of  this  State  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Born  in  this  State f— Yes,  sir;  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  occupation  t — ^A.  I  have  been  in  the.  employ 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Railroad  Company  for  the  past  ton 
years. 

Q.  In  what  capacities  ? — A.  In  the  freight  department. 

Q.  Holding  the  same  position  all  the  timef — ^A.  I^o,  sir,  holding  dif- 
ferent positions. 

Q.  Name  them. — A.  I  was  first  a  laboring  man,  doing  laboring  work ; 
next  a  checker. 

Q.  About  when  was  this  f  Give  us  about  the  periods. — A.  I  did  la- 
boring work  about  three  months  in  the  employ  of  the  company.  Finally 
I  got  to  be  checker,  from  checker  to  receiving  clerk,  from  receiving 
clerk  to  delivery  clerk,  from  delivery  clerk  to  manifest  clerk,  in  charge 
of  the  wholesale  department  of  the  inward-bound  freight. 

Q.  During  the  past  three  or  four  years  what  positions  have  you  occu- 
pied ? — ^A.  In  the  delivery  department.  I  left  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany for  about  fifteen  days,  and  went  back  again  in  the  same  position. 

Q.  When  was  that  return  t — A.  About  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Q.  Where  were  you  employed  when  the  receivership  existing  previous 
to  December,  1887,  commenced  f — A.  At  the  freight  station  in  the  de- 
livery department. 

Q.  At  what  pointf — A.  Philadelphia;  Front  and  Noble. 

Q.  And  remained  in  that  employment  until  when  f — A.  I  was  always 
considered  an  employ^  of  the  company  workiug  at  the  station  until 
about  six  or  seven  months  ago. 

Q.  Has  all  your  employment  for  the  railroad  been  in  Philadelphia  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  t — A.  I  was  elected  the  secretary  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  entire  system  of  the  Beading  Bailroad  employes 
belonging  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  attend  to  the  grievances  among 
the  men. 

Q.  Were  you  disconnected  from  the  service  of  the  railroad  at  that 
timef — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  the  same  position  you  held  before  f — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  my  position  was  always  open  for  me. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  it  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  your  employment  under  the  railroad  con- 
tinued in  the  same  position  it  was  before  t — A.  No,  sir ;  if  I  had  any 
cases  to  settle  along  the  line  of  the  road,  and  I  had  one  or  two  or  three 
day's  work  there,  the  other  three  days  I  would  go  back  to  my  position 
and  work  for  the  road. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  a  Enight  of  Labor  f — A.  I  became  a  Knight 
of  Labor  about  thirteen  months  ago. 

Q.  And  still  remain  one  f — A.  And  still  remain  one. 

Q.  On  the  1st  of  December  last,  what  proportion  of  the  employes 
of  the  Beading  Bailroad  were  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor! — A. 
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On  December  1  last  we  had  nearly  all  the  dififerent  departments  organ- 
ized into  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Then  practically  the  whole  body  of  the  employes  of  the  Reading 
Railroad  in  all  these  departments  were  members  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  how  many  did  this  executive  board,  of  which  you  were  a  mem- 
ber, consist ! — A.  Well,  we  had  represented  in  our  convention — we  form 
what  we  call  conventions,  composed  of  the  different  local  assemblies 
from  the  State,  which  number,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  about  forty- 
eight  to  fifty  assemblies.  Our  executive  board  was  composed  of  a 
chairman  and  secretary.  Whenever  a  grievance  would  arise  in  a  local 
assembly,  there  was  one  man  taken  from  that  local  assembly  to  serve 
with  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  executive  board  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  grievance,  but  virtually  there  were  only  two  of  us. 

Q.  And  the  three  constituted  the  executive  board  ? — A.  And  was  ap- 
pointed a  final  power. 

Q.  But  they  constituted  the  executive  board  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  the  executive  board  when  working  consisted  of  three,  two  of 
whom  were  permanent  by  being  chairman  and  secretary,  and  the  other 
was  selected  locally  from  the  place  of  the  grievance  f — A.  When  we 
met  in  convention,  which  was  every  month  or  two,  the  executive  board 
then  was  composed  of  one  from  each  local  assembly  to  receive  the  re- 
ports of  work  done  from  the  previous  conventions.  Then  we  would 
take  our  work  into  the  convention  and  be  ready  for  them. 

Q.  When  you  became  secretary,  who  was  the  other  member  of  the 
board  ? — A.  John  L.  Lee  was  chairman. 

Q.  Had  he  previously  been  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  found  him  there  then  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  John  L.  Lee  was  chair- 
man, myself  was  secretary. 

Q.  Did  you  strike  at  any  time  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  have  struck! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  away  from  employment ;  I  mean  what  did  you 
do  ! — A.  Left  the  employment  of  the  company  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  f — A.  That  was  on  the  24th  of  December. 

Q.  You  went  out  when  the  others  did  at  that  time  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  accoant  of  the  Port  Richmond  troubles! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  On  account  of  the  Elizabethport  troubles! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  How  was  it  that  you  had  more  intimate  connection  with  the 
troubles  with  the  Elizabethport  laborers  than  the  Port  Richmond 
laborers  ! — ^A.  We  were  affected  directly  in  the  trouble  at  Elizabeth- 
port,  not  Port  Richmond. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Elizabethport  at  the  time  the  trouble  occurred  there  ! 
— A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  soon  afterwards! — A.  No,  sir;  telegrams  came 
here.  We  received  a  dispatch,  John  L.  Lee  chairman,  that  125  men 
were  discharged.  I  was  on  my  way  to  Philadelphia  at  the  time  and 
Mr.  Lee  sent  me  a  dispatch  to  my  home.  I  Immediately  went  to  head- 
quarters of  my  assembly.  When  I  arrived  there  I  found  the  Port  Rich- 
mond men  were  on  strike. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Elizabethport ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  investigate  the  disturbance  at  Elizabethport ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  ! — A.  From  their  representative  men. 

Q.  Coming  before  your  board  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  coming  before  oui* con- 
vention. 
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Q.  Did  your  executive  ooard  as  a  board  investigate  it  I — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  member  of  that  board  upon  such  investiga- 
tion ? — A.  John  Mullen,  from  Elizabethport. 

Q.  Where  did  you  have  that  investigation! — A.  Mutual  Hall,  Port 
Eichmoud.  ^ 

Q.  Did  any  one  take  part  in  that  ? — A.  Only  to  find  out  the  causes 
why  the  men  were  locked  out  and  discharged. 

Q.  What  I  was  getting  at — but  1  will  ask  another  question.  Did  any 
one  take  part  in  that  investigation  of  the  Elizabethport  trouble  except 
the  three  constituting  this  executive  board  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who! — A.  The  whole  convention. 

Q.  Consisting  of  how  many  members  f — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge about  eighty. 

Q.  And  those  eighty  persons  were  representatives  from  the  different 
local  assemblies  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Covering  what  territory! — A.  Covering  from  Elizabethport  to 
Wilkes  Barre,  all  the  different  branch  lines. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Elizabethport  to  make  any  part  of  this  investiga- 
tion ! — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Then  your  knowledge  of  the  Elizabethport  troubles  came  from  the 
investigation  which  you  made  officially ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  commence  with  the  Elizabethport  disturbance  coming  to 
your  knowledge  in  that  way,  in  the  order  of  time  as  near  as  you  can, 
and  stat4)  what  occurred. — A.  Could  I  give  the  idea  what  our  conven- 
tion was  formed,  for  what  purpose! 

Q.  Preliminary,  if  yon  will. — ^A.  Wo  formed  our  conventions  upon 
the  Bea<ling  system,  organizing  our  men  for  mutual  protection.  It  has 
always  been  our  object  and  desire  to  take  our  men  and  come  in  more 
closer  ties  of  friendship  with  the  employers  so  as  to  get  them  to  arbi- 
trate these  grievances  upon  a  business  basis.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  tyranny  practiced  by  certain  officials,  which  compelled  our  men  to  go 
into  organization  to  protect  themselves  at  different  points  of  the  ros^. 
We  did  it,  and  we  mapped  out  our  executive  board  and  plan  of  conserv- 
atism between  the  officials  and  employes.  We  never  had  any  trouble — 
true,  we  had  trouble  at  Port  Richmond,  but  which  did  not  amount  to 
much,  a  little  splurge,  and  everything  was  working  harmoniously.  This 
board  was  wq}1  qualified  for  adjusting  the  grievances,  and  the  company, 
we  thought,  was  well  satisfied  we  worked  for  their  interests  as  well  as 
our  own ;  in  fact  we  were  in  duty  bound  to  do  it.  All  the  officials  of  the 
company  gave  our  board  courage.  'They  said  time  and  time  again  that 
as  long  as  they  had  such  men  upon  the  board  there  would  be  no  trouble. 
An  agreement  was  entered  into  September  last  between  the  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  and  its  miners  in  Schuylkill  Countv  here  which  was  con- 
ditional and  to  last  until  the  first  of  the  year.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Lehigh  miners 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  agreement  of  September  17  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Lehigh  miners  were  to  bring  the  Lehigh  operators  to 
the  same  terms  the  Beading  Company  was  paying.  For  that  purpose 
our  organization,  then  in  convention  at  Shamokin,  passed  a  resolution 
to  give  the  Lehigh  miners  all  the  moral  and  financial  aid  which  our  or- 
ganization had  at  its  command.  There  was  a  committee  appointed 
from  headquarters  here  at  Pottsville  to  collect  finances  to  distribute  to 
the  Lehigh  miners.  We  did  so.  Everything  was  working  systemati- 
cally.   We  had  the  strike  virtually  won. 

Q.  The  Lehigh  strike! — ^A.  Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  at  that 
time. 
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Q.  At  what  date  would  yoa  pat  that.  How  Dear  the  time  of  the  dis- 
turbaDceat  Bichmondt — A.  Foar  weeks  previous.  Then  we  had  in- 
formation that  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company  was  supplying  the  con- 
sumers of  the  Lehigh  operators  with  coal.    Chairman  Lee 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  source  of  the  information  f — A.  It  is  merely 
supposition,  I  will  give  you  that  now.  Chairman  Lee  ordered  me  to 
make  an  investigation.  I  went  to  Shamokin  where  we  have  coal  chutes. 
They  were  built  for  Western  shipments  only.  It  was  never  known ,  for 
coal  coming  from  the  different  mines  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading, 
that  the  cars  were  taken  to  Shamokin  and  dumped,  previous  to  this 
strike. 

Q.  Previous  to  the  Lehigh  strike? — A.  Previous  to  the  Lehigh  strike 
it  was  never  known  for  the  coal  to  be  taken  there.  After  the  coal,  was 
dumped  our  cars  went  off  to  the  different  colleries  again,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania cars  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  box  cars  and  high  sides  were 
reloaded  ^m  the  chutes.  They  were  sent  as  far  as  Cressona  down 
here.  All  the  cars  had  tabs  on — that  is,  shipment  tabs— that  is^enn- 
sylvania  cars.  They  were  consigned  to  Cressona  and  Schuylkill  Haven. 
There  they  were  reconsigned.  After  being  reconsigned  they  were 
switched  off  on  the  Pennsylvania  tracks.  Port  Bichmond  at  that  time, 
where  they  should  have  had  three  times  the  amount  of  cars,  had  only 
one  third  its  quantity.  When  we  saw  what  they  were  doing  we  called 
a  convention  on  Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  city  of  Pottsville  here  of  all 
the  representative  men  of  the  different  labor  organizations  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.    We  debated  the  question. 

Q.  What  was  set  to  be  considered,  and  what  was  considered  there?— 
A.  That  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company  was  supplying  the  Lehigh  con- 
sumers with  coal  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sweigard  had  assured 
us  that  he  would  not  ask  our  men^to  do  anything  that  would  jeopard- 
ize the  Lehigh  miners  in  bringing  the  Lehigh  operators  to  the  same  pay- 
ments they  were  paying. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  'from  the  investigation  you  have 
detailed,  that  the  coal  that  went  in  these  cars,  as  you  have  stated,  was 
to  be  used  to  supply  the  Lehigh  consumers,  or  to  carr^  out  the  con- 
tracts of  the  Lehigh  producers  f — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it 
was,  while  I  have  no  direct  evidence  bearing  on  that  point. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  that  coal  went  that  was  tabbed  and  switched 
as  you  have  stated  ? — A.  It  went  West  and  East. 

Q.  Going  which  way,  so  far  as  you  know  t — ^A.  That  I  can  not  say ; 
we«lost  the  track  of  it  then. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  it  went  out  of  the  State! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  infer  that  it  went  to  carry  out  the  Lehigh  producers  con- 
tracts!—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  bought  that  coal  directly  against  the  interests  of  the 
Lehigh  strikers  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Proceed. — A.  I  then  stated  to  our  representative  men  that  I  be- 
lieved that  before  long  we  would  have  a  fight  with  the  Beading  Bailroad 
Company.  That  was  about  three  weeks  previous  to  the  strike — ^four 
weeks. 

Q.  Will  you  not  tell  us  what  organizations  were  represented  in  this 
convention! — A.  The  Amalgamated  Association  was  represented. 

Q.  What  is  that! — A.  That  is  a  labor  organization. 

Q.  Where  is  it  located  ! — A.  Located  here  in  the  coal-fields. 

Q.  What  is  its  business  ! — A.  The  same  as  the  Knights  of  Labor.  It 
is  a  labor  organization. 

Q.  Of  what  laborers  ! — A.  The  miners  and  mine  laborers. 
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Q.  What  is  the  amalgainatiou^  what  is  amalgamafed,  why  do  they 
call  it  amalgamated? — A.  It  was  an  organization  in  existence  previous 
to  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Of  what  form  does  the  amalgamation  consist  t — ^A.  It  consists  of 
miners  and  mine  laborers  banded  together  to  advance  the  interests  of 
all  in  the  organization. 

Q.  It  consists  of  that  organization  amalgamated  with  the  Knights  of 
Labor  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  indirectly. 

Q.  Where  were  these  representatives  from  at  this  meeting  of  which 
you  speak! — A.  They  came  from  all  parts  of  the  State 5  from  Potts- 
ville,  Hazelton,  Mahanoy  City,  Tamaqua,  Franklin,  and  Saint  Clair. 

Q.  Did  you  take  in  the  Pittsburgh  section  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  course  not  the  southern  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  mostly  in  and  near  the  anthracite  regions? — A.  Tes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now  you  can  proceed  and  tell  what  occurred. — A.  I  told  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Beading  system  that  I  believed  we  would  have  trou- 
ble with  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company  before  long  from  the  investi- 
gation I  had  made;  that  they  were  supjilying  the  Ijehigh  consumers, 
and  as  I  stated  before,  we  resolved  at  Shamokin  to  give  the  Lehigh 
miners  aid. 

Mr.  Stone.  A  moment;  do  you  mean  what  you  say,  that  the  Bead- 
ing people  were  supplying  the  Lehigh  consumers  and  operators  with 
coal? 

A.  Well,  I  should  say  Lehigh  consumers. 

Mr.  Parker.  Was  it  not  both  ? 

A.  Certainly,  it  was  both.  We  had  then  some  cf^rs  tied  up  at  Bridge- 
eport;  some  eight  or  ten  cars  of  coal. 

Q.  Tell  us  now  at  this  point  how  this  coal  came  to  be  tied  up. — A. 
Through  the  resolution  that  the  men  had  passed  to  give  the  Lehigh 
miners  the  support  that  I  stated,  and  they  refused  to  handle  this  scab 
coal  at  Bridgeport.  Our  road  was  blocked  there  a  little  while  with 
these  eight  or  ten  cars.  Mr.  Sweigard  sent  me  a  telegram  to  come  to 
Philadelphia  immediately.  I  went.  He  said,  ^^Mjr.  Cahill,  the  men  have 
got  cars  tied  up  at  Bridgeport.  I  want  you  to  go  up  and  remove  those 
cars.".  1  stated  to  him— asked  him  if  it  was  Lehigh  coal.  Hesaid,  *'No." 
He  said,  ^^  You  do  not  think  I  would  want  to  do  anything  that  would 
jeopardize  the  interests  of  the  men  ?  I  am  a  workingman  myself."  I 
went  to  Bridgeport  and  saw  the  cars ;  sent  for  the  representative  men, 
and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  we  ordered  the  cars  to  be  removed,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  we  knew  it  was  Lehigh  coal. 

Q.  By  Lehigh  coal  yon  here  mean  coal  that  was  going  to  be  used  in 
the  interests  of  the  Lehigh  operators? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  coal  that 
was  mined  by  scabs. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  now  by  '* scabs?" — A.  I  mean  taking  the 
places  of  men  who  were  on  a  strike. 

Q.  Why  do  you  call  them  '*  scabs  ?  " — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
worse  name  to  call  them.  If  I  knew  of  any  worse  name  I  would  cer- 
tainly call  them  that. 

Q.  Well,  your  order  is  a  humanitarian  order? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  good  of  human  beings? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  right  have  you,  as  an  order  taking  care  of  the  interests  of 
humanity,  to  single  out  part  of  a  community  and  designate  them  as 
scabs? — A.  Just  the  same  right  that  the  railroads  have  to  combine  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  men  at  work  for  starvation  wages. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  right  you  claim,  that  because  the  railroads  do 
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what  they  dO)  you  do  what  yoa  dof — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  one  of  the 
American  rights  I  claim. 

Q.  Well,  then,  the  good-will  of  your  order  does  not  include  the 
"  scabs  ?  " — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  far,  then,  yon  do  not  cover  all  humanity  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we 
cover  humanity. 

Q.  As  covered  by  the  word  "  scab!" — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Let  US  come  to  the  Elizabethport  difficulty. — A.  Then  there  was 
a  barge,  belonging  to  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  at  Elizabethport,  and  the  company 
ordered  the  barge  to  be  loaded.  It  laid  there  at  least  two  weeks  pre- 
vious to  the  company  making  up  its  mind  to  load  it.  They  asked  our 
men,  the  agent  of  the  company  at  Elizabethport,  to  load  that  barge,  and 
they  refused.  It  was  telegraphed  to  the  Fourth-street  office.  The  6r- 
der  came  from  the  Fourth-street  office  to  discharge  all  hands.  125  to 
150  on  the  piers  were  discharged,  engineers  and  all. 

Q.  What  date  was  that  f — A.  That  was  on  the  22d  of  December — the 
23d,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  say  were  discharged? — A.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five. 

Q.  What  class  of  workmen  were  they  ? — ^A.  Laboring  men,  loading 
barges. 

Q.  Laboring  men,  who  load  barges  at  the  docks  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  of  them  ?— A.  All  of  them. 

Q.  There  were  no  railroad  men  proper — trainmen  ? — A.  All  hands  on 
the  piers  were  discharged. 

Q.  Did  these  125  men  include  trainmen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Engineers? — A.  Including  engineers;  firemen  on  what  we  call 
rat  engines. 

Q.  Stationary  engines  ? — A.  They  run  up  and  down  the  piers. 

Q.  Andtandle  coal  on  the  docks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  crews  of  those  were  discharged  ? — A.  All  hands. 

Q.  Were  there  many  crews  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Crews  of  several  engines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  about  five  crews.* 

Q.  Whatmorehave  you  in  connection  with  the  Elizabethport  strike? — 
A.  That  was  all.  The  men  were  discharged  who  refused  to  handle 
the  barge  of  Eckley  B.  Ooxe. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  men  ? — A.  They  remained  there;  went  to  their 
homes. 

Q.  What  have  they  been  doing  since? — A.  Nothing  at  all;  stilJ  on 
the  strike. 

Q.  They  have  not  engaged  in  any  other  business  ? — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  might  have  families  ? — A.  Nearly  all  of  them 
have  families. 

Q.  How  have  they  and  their  families  been  supported  since  that  time?— 
A.  They  have  not  been  in  need  of  money  or  finances  up  to  the  present 
time.    They  have  not  required  any  finances  from  our  organization. 

Q.  They  have  not  received  any  assistance  from  your  organization  ? — 
A.  I  understood  they  were  not  in  need  from  the  statement  of  their 
representatives. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  they  have  been  assisted  locally  by  your  order 
or  other  orders,  or  were  they  people  who  had  accumulated  sufficient,  so 
they  were  able  to  support  themselves  upon  their  previous  earnings  ? — 
A.  They  may. 

Q.  How  do  you  understand  it  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  may  have  been 
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assisted  locally  and  that  tbey  have  made  money  enough  for  pressing 
need. 

Q.  Have  they  not  been  at  work  at  something  elsef-^A.  Perhaps 
they  have.    I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Yon  have  told  all  you  know  about  the  Elizabethport  strike  and 
its  difficulties! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  vessel  was  loaded  afterwards t — A.  I 
believe  it  was. 

Q.  Other  men  were  put  in  and  they  loaded  the  boat! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  would  you  have  advised,  to  load  that  boat  or  not  to  load 
it! — A.  Well,  my  advice  would  have  been  to  the  men,  had  I  got  there 
in  time,  to  load  the  boat  under  all  circumstances. 

Q.  What  was  your  advice  about  it,  officially  or  otherwise! — A.  1  had 
no  advice  to  ofier,  because  the  strike  was  ordered  and  that  took  the  case 
out  of  my  hands. 

Q.  Who  communicated  that  order  to  the  men  at  Elizabethport! — A. 
Which  order! 

Q.  The  order  to  strike,  the  order  to  not  handle  that  coal ! — A.  They 
passed  aresolution,  as  I  stated,  at  Shamokin,at  our  convention  to  give 
the  Lehigh  men  all  the  support  of  our  order,  morally  and  financially. 
When  the  barge  was  put  in  there  the  men  refused  to  handle  it,  the  men 
at  Elizabeth  ^rt  themselves. 

Q.  They  refused,  and  based  the  refusal  upon  this  resolution  at  Shamo- 
kin,  or  did  they  require  and  receive  some  other  direction!— A.  They 
received  no  written  orders. 

Q.  They  rested,  then,  upon  this  original  resolution  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  an  officfal  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  wiU  you  tell  me  where 
you  base  the  claim  of  the  right  of  a  Knight  of  Labor  to  say  to  employes 
of  a  railroad  that  they  shall  not  load  a  certain  man's  barge  or  vessel 
when  ordered  to  do  so  ! — A.  We  first  had  the  assurance  of  Mr.  I.  A. 
Sweigard  that  he  would  not  ask  our  men  to  do  anything  that  would 
jeopardize  the  interests  of  the  Lehigh  miners  in  bringing  the  Lehigh 
operators  to  pay  the  same  basis  as  what  the  railroad  company  was  pay- 
ing. He  never  said  anything  to  our  men  to  the  contrary  up  to  the  day 
of  the  strike. 

Q.  You  then  believed  and  understood  that  you  had  Mr.  Sweigard's 
approval  in  the  refusal  to  handle  Schuylkill  coal  to  carry  out  the  con- 
tract of  the  Lehigh  operators ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  believed  the  com- 
pany would  not  a^k  our  men  to  do  it.  And  when  we  found  we  were  com- 
ing in  conflict  with  the  connnon- carrier  law  when  we  had  cars  tied  up 
there  at  Bridgeport  and  Philadelphia,  we  immediately  ordered  the  cars 
to  be  removed. 

Q.  Then  you  changed  the  test  really  from  Bridgeport  to  Elizabeth- 
port  ! — A.  No,  sir;  this  was  long  before  the  strike  at  Elizabethport. 

Q.  Did  not  you  put  the  same  test — that  is,  of  your  power  to  keep  off 
combinations  at  the  Lehigh  mines — at  Elizabethport  which  you  tried  at 
Bridgeport,  where  you  withdrew  from  because  of  the  law  ! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
Mr.  Sweigard  stated  at  the  time  that  he  did  not  know  the  cars  at  Bridge- 
port were  Lehigh  coal. 

Q.  This  is  coal  of  Lehigh  operators  you  mean  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  said 
those  cars  must  be  removed,  as  the  common-carrier  law  comes  in  there. 
"All  rigHt,  Mr.  Sweigard,"  I  said,  "  the  cars  will  be  removed  by  these 
crews ;  we  do  not  want  to  come  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  the  land.'^ 

Qr  Where  is  Bridgeport ! — ^A.  It  is  about  10  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia. 

22  PENN 
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Q.  Which  way,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Beading  road  t— A.  On  the 
main  line  of  the  Reading  road. 

Q.  Then,  in  the  Elizabethport  trouble,  yon  do  not  claim  that  yon  there 
sought  to  exercise  the  right  to  dictate  to  the  road  to  whom  it  should  de- 
liver its  coal,  but  you  rested  on  the  assent  which  you  supposed  you  had 
received  from  Mr.  Sweigard  to  interfere  with  the  delivery  of  coal  for 
Lehigh  operators  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  seen,  or  did  yon  hear,  the  testimony  given  in  relation  to 
the  Port  Richmond  trouble  ? — A.  I  have  not  seen  any  testimony.  I 
readjust  a  few  outlines,  not  hardly  two  minutes,  for  I  was  too  busy. 

Q.  Did  3  ou  take  part  in  tlie  Port  Richmond  controversy  t — ^A.  With 
the  officials  of  the  company  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  of  that  disturbance  at  Port  Rich- 
mond?— A.  No,  sir;  1  was  here. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no'  personal  knowledge  of  that  trouble? — A.  No 
personal  knowledge. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  to  investigate  and  adjust  the  grievances  be- 
tween the  employes  and  employers  of  the  railroad  company? — ^A  From 
the  formation  of  our  convention. 

Q.  About  what  date  ? — A.  About  fifteen  months  ago. 

Q.  Now  you  may  give  us  instances  of  the  arising  of  grievances  and 
what  they  were,  and  what  was  done  with  them.  Commence  at  that  date 
and  come  along  down. — A.  There  is  a  great  many ;  I  will  take  up  too 
much  time.    I  can  give  you  the  most  important. 

Q.  That  is  all  we  want;  the  petty  ones  we  do  not  want. — A.  The 
main  grievance  of  *  our  men  at  this  end  of  the  line  was  with  officials  of 
the  company.  William  Dotts,  dispatcher  of  the  company,  was  a  man 
who  was  considered  the  greatest  tyrant  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
working  upon  a  railroad. 

Q.  Who  considered  him  so? — A.  The  employes  of  the  company  who 
were  under  him.  We  held  a  case  over  for  at  least  six  months,  but 
finally  we  asked  them  to  make  an  in  vestigation.  We  wen t  to  the  Fourth- 
street  office  and  saw  Mr.  Sweigard.  We  told  Mr.  Sweigard  about  Mr. 
Dotts  and  what  we  intended  to  prove:  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
tyrants  who  ever  worked  on  a  railroacl  having  charge  of  men;  that  we 
would  also  prove  that  he  was  a  man  who  would  not  work  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  company;  that  we  would  also  prove  that  he  was  a  man  who 
was  taking  the  company's  employes  to  perform  work  upon  properties 
that  he  was  agent  for,  while  he  was  general  dispatcher  of  the  company; 
that  the  Reading  Railroad  tools  and  property  were  used  to  perform  the 
work ;  and  that  we  would  also  prove  that  the  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  paying  for  the  labor  performed,  and  different  other  counts; 
that  he  had  imposed  upon  the  business  community,  from  Pottsville  to 
Palo  Alto,  through  the  place  he  held  as  general  dispatcher.  We  heard 
over  one  hundred  and  thirty -five  witnesses,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, in  the  case. 

Q.  Where  were  these  witnesses  from? — A.  Palo  Alto,  Pottsville, 
Saint  Clair,  Frackville. 

Q.  Who  examined  them  ? — A.  Mr.  Stackhouse,  representing  the  com- 
pany, was  chief  detective.  I  conducted  theexamination  on  behalf  of  the 
men.  • 

Q.  Was  there  but  you  two,  or  some  one  else  associated  with  y|)U? — 
A.  There  was  a  committee  of  three  Knights  of  Labor  present. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  were  the  duties  and  work  of  a  general  dis- 
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patcher? — A.  They  have  charge  of  the  hiring  and  discharging  of  men, 
and  general  snpervision  over  them,  and  the  regulation  of  trains. 

Q.  In  supplying  coal  cars  to  shippers  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  sends  cars  to 
the  different  mines. 

Mr.  Parker.  Who  occupies  that  position  now  with  the  road  here! — 
A.  Mr.  Priest. 

Q.  Go  on  now  and  state  concerning  this  investigation. — A.  We  would 
also  prove,  we  told  Mr.  Sweigard,  that  Mr.  Dotts  was  allowing  thieves 
ill  the  employ  of  the  company  who  were  collecting  far^s  upon  freight 
trains.  Tliat'is  one  of  the  grievances,'!  believe,  sir,  Mr.  Sweigard  al- 
luded to  in  the  testimony  that  covered  so  many  sheets  of  paper.  He 
stated  to  the  committee  that  under  the  charges  he  would  grant  an  in- 
vestigation, and  that  he  was  to  be  the  judge  of  the  evidence;  that  if 
we  did  not  substantiate  our  charges  some  one  was  to  suffer.  We  told 
him  all  right;  we  would  substantiate  them,  and  that  we  thought  it  our 
duty  to  do  it  as  employes  of  the  company.  We  opened  the  case,  and, 
as  i  said,  we  had  these  witnesses. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  did  you  spend  in  this  investigation  ? — A.  I  think 
about  seven  or  eight  days. 

Q.  Well,  go  on. — ^A.  We  closed  our  case  and  took  the  evidence  to 
Mr.  Sweigard.  He  asked  us  to  give  him  time  to  look  up  the  evidence 
in  the  case.  We  told  him  we  would  call  for  the  decision.  He  said 
**  Boys,  you  have  established  your  case.''  If  you  desire,  I  will  give  a 
little  detail  of  the  tyranny  of  this  man  and  why  the  men  objected  to  him. 
We  had  one  man  by  the  name  of  Kauk,  his  residence  is  at  the  foot  of  this 
town.  His  father  was  blown  up  by  an  explosion  and  the  body  went  in  the 
air  about  50  feet  right  within  2  or  3  feet  of  Mr.  Dotts.  His  body  was 
taken  to  the  roundhouse,  and  his  son  was  working  about  a  square  off 
where  he  saw  his  father  being  killed.  He  went  to  .the  roundhouse  and 
sent  for  an  undertaker,  and  because  he  had  refused  to  report  off  duty 
in  the  excitement  to  go  to  his  own  father's  funeral,  he  was  laid  oft'  for 
four  weeks  afterwards. 

Q.  By  Dotts  f— A.  By  Dotts. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  other  instances  ? — A.  Misfortune  followed  the 
family.  It  seemed  Mr.  Dotts  had  personal  malice  or  spite  against  it. 
His  brother  had  both  legs  cut  oft*.  It  is  a  rule  of  our  company  in  case 
of  an  accident  that  two  men  would  go  with  the  person  home  or  at  least 
to  bring  them  to  the  hospital.  The  doctors  did  not  deem  it  advisable 
to  move  this  young  man,  who  died.  This  same  young  man  was  docket 
even  to  a  half  an  hour  he  was  off'',  which  was  showed  by  the  company's 
books.  It  was  such  an  inhuman  act  that  we  brought  Mr.  Dotts  on  the 
witness  stand.  Mr.  Stackhouse,  the  chief  detective,  said  to  him,  '<  This 
witness  makes  serious  charges  against  you,  Mr.  Dotts,"  he  then  repeated 
the  testimony.  "  What  have  you  to  say  to  this  statement?  "  Mr.  Dotts, 
he  wheels  around  to  the  witness,  "  John,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  I 
did  anything  like  that."  "  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Dotts,  there  is  my  statement 
that  I  swear  before  God  is  correct."  He  then  said,  "  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  it  whatever.  I  believe  you  will  have  to  leave  it  go  down  as  evi- 
dence." 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  instances  of  his  tyranny  ? — A.  He  left  the  office 
the  next  morning,  and  sent  this  witness  up  the  road  on  his  engine.  He 
came  in  our  office  where  we  were  holding  the  investigation,  and  desired 
to  make  a  statement  and  deny  the  infamous  statement  which  he  said 
Mr.  Bank  had  made  the  day  previous ;  that  there  was  not  a  particle  of 
truth  in  it.  We  asked  him  why  he  could  not  deny  it  while  Mr.  Eauk 
was  there  yesterday^  and  he  stated  he  was  bewildered.    We  told  we 
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would  give  him  every  opportanity  to  deny  it,  bat  to  bring  Mr.  Bank  in 
there,  bat  he  said  Mr.  Eaak  went  ap  the  road.  He  sent  this  man  ap 
the  road  aboat  15  miles,  and  then  he  came  in  to  deny  his  statement. 

Q.  Now  strike  on  to  some  other  tyrannical  act! — A.  We  showed 
where  he  was  a  member  of  two  or  three  charches  here  in  Pottsville  and 
Palo  Alto,  and  if  employes  owed  any  member  of  his  charch  money 
forbills,  they  had  to  pay  that  money  immediately  at  the  store  or  be 
suspended  a  week  or  ten  days  according  to  the  offense,  no  matter  how 
nujast  the  bill.was.  They  had  to  pay  that  money  immediately.  On  the 
other  hand  we  showed  up  how  Veil  he  used  to  pay  his  own  bills.  We 
drew  Mr.  Klein  in — he  was  undertaker  in  Palo  Alto — who  prodaced  his 
books  and  showed  where  Mr.  Dotts,  while  he  was  a  church  member, 
had  owed  him  a  bill  of  $40  for  a  coffin  over  his  own  child's  body. 

Q.  Give  any  co  niplaiuts  from  railroad  men  you  wish  to  give,  bat 
these  are  matters  of  personal  contention  between  you  and  him. — ^A. 
There  was  tyranny  in  the  above  cases,  and  where  men  were  treated 
more  like  brutes  than  human  beings. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  ? — ^A.  He  would  holloa  at  the  men,  and  he  would 
discharge  a  man  if  he  looked  crosseyed  at  him  almost. 

Q.  Tell  us  instances  in  which  he  treated  men  in  the  manner  of  which 
you  complain. — A.  Well,  in  the  instance  of  the  Bauk  case. 

Q.  That  you. have  given — that  is  done  with. — A.  It  is  too  long  to 
give  all  the  names. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  instance  you  wish  to  give  us  now  t — ^A.  Another 
tyrauny  was  the  discharge  of  a  man  named  Mather  because  he  had  re- 
ported a  man  who  was  collecting  fares  upon  freight  trains,  and  he  re- 
ported  the  man  to  Mr.  Price.  He  had  caught  the  man  who  was  collect- 
iqg  fares,  and  he  said,  ^<  You  have  done  that  once  too  often,  and  if  I 
catch  you  collecting  fares  upou  this  train  I  will  report  you.  If  ever 
you  are  caught  at  the  business  all  hands  will  be  discharged,  and  I  have 
a  widowed  mother  to  support."  He  caught  him  again  at  the  business 
and  reported  the  man  to  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Price  turned  the  case  over  to 
Mr.  Dotts  to  make  an  iuvestigation.  The  following  week  he  made  it 
and  this  young  fellow  was  laid  off. 

Q.  How  did  he  do  it?— A.  He  got  one  of  his  men,  one  of  his  cronies 
there,  to  irritate  this  young  fellow,  called  him  a  <^  son  of  a  bitch,"  and 
young  Mather  was  going  to  hit  him  with  a  pin,  although  he  did  not  do  it. 
Then  the  fellow  reported  him  to  Mr.  Dotts  and  he  laid  him  off  for  four 
months. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  laying  off  for  four  months  t — ^A.  He 
did  not  earn  anything. 

Q.  Did  he  live  without  going  to  work  ? — A.  There  is  nothing  else  in 
this  country  to  do  except  work  on  the  railroad  or  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Could  not  he  have  gone  to  a  private  colliery  and  gone  to  work  t — 
A.  He  was  not  a  miner  ;  he  was  one  of  the  railroad  men. 

Q.  There  was  no  railroad  work  for  him  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  come  to  Mr.  Sweigard's  action  in  regard  to  this.  What  did 
he  do  ? — A.  Mr.  Sweigard  stated,  "  Boys,  you  have  established  your 
case  in  all  its  details,  but  owing  to  the  number  of  years  of  service  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Dotts,  I  propose  to  give  him  an  engine  to  run.  I  do  not 
care  to  take  the  bread  and  butter  away  from  his  family.  I  will  strip 
him  of  all  power  of  having  charge  of  men."  He  asked  if  that  would 
satisfy  us.  We  told  him  no ;  that  the  men  demanded  the  final  removal 
of  William  H.  Dotts. 

Q.  What  was  done  t — A.  He  was  removed. 
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Q.  Wbere  (lid  he  go  t — A.  They  put  him  down  at  Atlantic  City,  where 
we  had  uo  organization  at  all ;  where  we  could  not  reach  him. 

Q.  At  some  other  work  ? — A.  As  yard-master. 

Q.  Now  as  to  some  other  grievances  that  were  presented  to  you  dur- 
ing this  period  of  service  f — A.  Mr.  Jones's  case  was  another  grievance, 
where  one  of  the  officials  here  at  Pottsville  had  discharged  him  ;  where 
it  was  personal  malice,  he  claimed,  against  him.  The  case  was  settled 
satisfactorily  and  the  man  was  taken  back  to  work. 

Q.  With  Mr.  Sweigard's  approval  f — A.,  With  Mr.  Whiting'sapproval. 

Q.  That  was  under  Mr.  Whiting's  jurisdiction! — A.  Yes;  he  is  th6 
general  manager  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  In  both  of  these  investigations  Mr.  Sweigard  and  Mr.  Whiting  did 
what  your  men  understood  to  be  just? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Come  to  some  other  grievance  now. — A.  Then  came  the  trouble 
with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  the  Knights  of 
Labor. 

Q.  .State  that. ^ A.  We  had  an  agreement  entered  into  that  in  the 
line  of  promotion  our  men  would  get  their  turn  and  no  discrimination 
would  be  made  against  them.  A  man  enters  as  brakesman,  he  goes 
from  brakesman  to  conductor,  and  from  conductor  to  fireman  on  our 
engines.  But  Mr.  Wayland,  the  assistant  superintendent  of  the  mov- 
ing power,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  was  showing  favor  to  that  organization  and'discriminating 
against  the  members  of  our  organization. 

Q.  Was  there  an  investigation  ?— A.  Not  at  that  time.  We  had  the 
assurance  of  the  general  superintendent,  Mr.  Cushing,  that  he  would 
draw  up  a  circular;  which  he  did. 

Q.  Was  it  issued  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  issue  satisfactory! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  lived  up  to. 

Q.  That  ended  that ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Qo  on  with  it,  please! — A.  Then  there  was  the  Auburn  case ;  that 
is  down  the  road  about  20  miles. 

Q.  What  was  done  in  this!— A.  Men  were  being  discharged  through 
some  officials  that  held  a  spite  against  them.  Mr.  Cushing  made  the 
investigation  himself,  and  was  satisfied  with  the  justice  of  the  claim, 
and  re-instated  the  men. 

Q.  His  action  was  satisfactory  to  your  order  in  that  respect! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Come  to  the  next. — A.  The  Cousin  case  was  the  next.  He  was 
in  the  employ,  and  was  discharged  by  ISymes  for  personal  reasons  only. 

Q.  Who  reviewed  that  railroJMi  action  ! — A.  Mr.  Sweigard. 

Q.  What  did  he  do! — A.  Gave  the  man  a  position. 

Q.  Was  the  matter  in  that  respect  adjusted  fairly  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Next. — A.  The  Oswald- Hummell  case  in  Philadelphia,  being  the 
case  Mr.  Sweigard  referred  to.  We  met  Mr.  Sweigard  at  POrt  Kich- 
woud  in  these  two  cases.  We  did  not  put  it  in  as  a  grievance,  but  gave 
the  company  the  right  to  discharge  those  two  men. 

Q.  And  their  action  was  approved  by  you  and  yours  by  them  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Sweigard  was  very  well  pleased  with  our  course  in  the 
matter.  He  said,  "  I  will  now  give  these  men  a  suspension  of  three 
months,  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  months  I  will  re-instate  them  in 
their  former  positions.  Will  that  be  satisfactory!"  **  Yes,  Mr.  Swei- 
gard, we  could  not  ask  you  to  do  anything  more." 

Q.  Come  to  another  grievance. — A.  In  the  Kerns  case,  who  was  a 
young  man  in  charge  of  a  tower  when  he  was  on  night  shift.    He  was 
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promised  a  day  shift  on  Mr.  Sweigard's  approval.  He  was  entitled  to  \t 
aocording  to  the  line  of  promotion.  He  was  kept  oat  of  it  by  one  of  the 
officials.  We  brought  the  case  to  Mr.  Sweigard  and  gave  him  a  state- 
ment of  the  case,  and  it  was  settled. 

Q.  What  next  t — ^A.  Then  came  the  Snnday  qnestion  ;  working  San- 
day. 

Q.  Make  a  statement  of  that. — A.  Oar  men  were  working  on  account 
of  the  Lehigh  strike^  they  were  overtaxed,  and  were  working  on  an  av- 
erage eighty  hours  without  any  rest  or  sleep. 

"  Q.  Do  you  mean  continuously  f — A.  Continuously.  Three  or  four  days 
our  men  were  working  and  had  to  catch  sleep  in  their  caboose,  and  had 
to  catch  a  meal  wherever  they  could.  I  went  among  the  men  and  stated 
we  would  do  all  we  possibly  could,  and  show  to  the  company  their  faith- 
fulness, and  show  to  the  company  also  they  guarded  their  interests, 
and  they  wanted  to  make  every  dollar  that  possibly  could  be  made  out 
of  the  Lehigh  strike  for  the  company.  We  did  so ;  but  after  working 
four  months  in  that  condition  we  made  a  grievance,  and  had  to  ask  the 
company /to  do  away  entirely  with  this  Sunday-work  business.  That 
was  all  we  asked. 

Q.  What  was  done  ? — A.  It  was  not  taken  into  consideration ;  the 
company  asked  us  to  lay  the  question  over. 

Q.  When  was  that  gpevance  presented  ?•— A.  About  the  2d  or  3d 
of  December.  They  asked  us  to  lay  it  over  until  the  1st  of  January, 
that  they  would  give  it  due  consideration. 

Q.  This  is  still  pending  ? — ^A.  The  men  by  unanimous  vote  agreed  to 
lay  the  question  over  so  the  company  might  C50nsider  it. 

Q.  Has  your  statement  now  covered  substantially  the  grievances  and 
their  sources  ? — A.  In  the  Schuylkill  Haven  Canal  question  we  found 
it  would  not  be  advisable. 

Q.  What  was  the  complaint  upon  that  qnestion  ? — A.  The  complaint 
was  the  canal  at  Schuylkill  Haven  ;  to  open  up  navigation. 

Q.  From  Schuylkill  Haven  up  or  down  ? — A.  On  the  canal. 

Q.  What  distance! — A.  Going  to  filizabethport. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  about  thatf — A.  It  would  not  be  policy  to  do 
that.    We  dropped  that  case  entirely. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  idle  in  this? — A.  About  three  or  four 
hundred. 

Q.  When  did  they  become  idle  f — A.  When  the  company  does  not 
nse  that  canal. 

Q.  When  was  that  f — A.  Six  or  eight  months  ago. 

Q.  They  became  idle  six  or  eight  months  ago,  when  the  company 
transported  all  the  coal  business  by  railroad  and  left  the  canal f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  considered  the  question  of  presenting  that  grievance  to 
the  railroad  company  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  present  it! — A.  We  dropped  the  case  entirely 
because  we  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  force  it  ui>on  them  if  it  was  not 
in  their  power.    They  were  fighting  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  canal. 

Q.  And  the  result  of  their  success  in  that  fight  would  be  to  do  away 
with  the  canal  and  pour  all  the  business  into  the  railroad  tracks,  and 
in  that  you  sympathized  with  the  railroad  sufficiently  to  act  in  accord 
with  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  sympathize  with  the  men,  boatmen,  to  divide  the  business 
and  get  a  part  by  water  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  next  grievance  was  in  ref- 
erence to  forcing  the  company  to  live  up  to  the  law  of  the  semi-monthly 
pay  question. 
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Q.  What  was  the  grievance  there? — A.  That  the  men  should  be  paid 
semimonthly. 

Q.  That  the  law  requires! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  law  of  Pennsylvania? — A.  Thelawof  Pennsylvania;  yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  did  the  company  do! — A.  We  waited  upon  Mr.  McLeod 
stating  the  grievance  of  the  men. 

Q.  What  was  the  grievance;  state  what  they  complained  of? — A.  The 
grievance  made  to  the  executive  board  was  that  we  should  get  the 
Beading  Railroad  Company  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Q.  Did  they  do  it? — A.  No,  sir;  they  paid  our  men  monthly.  Mr. 
McLeod  asked  us  as  a  favor  to  drop  that  question  entirely,  that  the 
company  was  about  getting  on  its  feet  and  they  were  doing  all  they 
possibly  could  and  giving  them  all  they  could.  He  asked  it  as  a  per- 
sonal favor  to  drop  that  case.  We  took  a  vote  when  in  convention  and 
decided  not  to  press  the  company  on  the  semi- monthly  pay  question. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  grievance  of  consequence?— A.  Then  our  men 
were  working  on  an  average  thirty-six  hours  previous  to  the  formation 
of  our  convention.     They  only  receive^l  a  dfiy's  pay  for  it. 

Q.  They  received  ten  hours' pay? — A.  For  thirty-six  hours'  work. 
They  would  work  thirty- six  hours  and  generally  averaged  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-two  and  only  would  receive  ten  hours'  pay. 

Q.  What  men  were  those  ? — A.  The  freight  men,  coal  men,  engineers, 
brakemen,  and  conductors. 

Q.  Practically  all  train  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  does  not  include  track  men  in  this  class  of  workmen? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  We  got  an  agreement  that  twelve  hours  would  constitute  a  day's 
work  and  that  the  men  would  be  paid  over  and  above  thaft  time. 

Q.  The  company  acljusted  that?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  all  other  questions  where  you  did  not  consent  to  postpone 
or  withdraw  the  charge  or  lay  to  rest,  the  company  acceded  to  your 
complaint  and  adjust^  the  grievances  each  and  all  satisfactorily? — A. 
Satisfactorily. 

Q.  And  it  was  your  business  during  this  period  to  assist  in  this 
work? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  that  fifteen  months  what  compensation  have  you  received 
from  the  Knights  of  Labor  or  othw  labor  organizations  ? — A.  I  received 
$2.50  a  day  for  actual  service  from  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  by  the  month  or  the  total  how  much? — A.  Some 
months  I  would  not  make  $25.  I  have  made  from  the  formation  of  our 
convention  up  to  the  present  time  $165  to  $167. 

Q.  That  is  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  ?  -  A.  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  During  the  same  period  what  amount  did  you  receive  from  the 
railroad? — A.  Not  a  dollar. 

Q.  Not  during  these  fifteen  months  ? — A.  Oh,  yes !  I  can  say  the  last 
money  I  drew  from  the  company  was  about  six  months  ago,  when  I 
drew  $3.05  or  $3.06. 

Q.  That  is  the  last  you  have  drawn  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  the  previous  nine  months  how  much  did  you  receive  from 
the  railroad  company  ? — A.  1  received  on  an  average — my  wages  were 
$41  a  month. 

Q.  You  received  on  an  average  what? — A.  There  would  not  be  a 
month  I  did  not  go  under  $£l  or  $7. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  time  you  labored  for  the  Knights  of  Labor? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  us  the  amount  you  received  from  the  railroad  company  up 
to  the  strike  after  you  commenced  occupying  this  official  position  in  the 
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Knights  of  Labor. — A.  It  will  be  impossible  for  inie  to  give  that.  I 
never  took  notice  of  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  evidence  in  regard  to  another  man,  it  is  my  duty 
to  ask  you,  this  question  and  you  will  of  course  consider  it  as  definite. 
Have  you,  {it  any  time  during  your  service  under  the  Knights  of  Labor^ 
received  any  pay  from  the  railroad  company  for  any  time  which  you 
have  been  employed  for  and  have  received  pay  from  the  railroad  com- 
pany  f — A.  Never;  I  never  received  one  cent  directly  or  indirectly. 

Q.  Then-  there  is  no  point  in  this  service  at  which  your  pay  has  over- 
lapped from  one  side  to  the  other.  That  is  have  yon  received  at  any 
time  any  double  pay  ! — ^A.  I  never  received  double  pay.  I  drew  $3.06. 
I  had  a  couple  of  cases  at  Fourth  street  office,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Sweig- 
ard  where  the  paymaster  was  and  he  said  at  Third  and  Barks,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.  I  told  him  that  I  had  got  a  big  month's  pay,  as  I  had  got 
$30 ;  speaking  in  an  off-hand  way. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  that!— A.  He  said,  "How  is  that?"  I  toW 
him  that  was  all  the  money  I  ihade.  "And  did  you  not  get  paid  ?  "  I 
believed  I  daid  no,  I  did  not  charge  the  organization  for  that.  "Make 
out  a  bill  so  as  to  have  twenty-five  days'  service  here."  I  laughed  and 
I  told  him  he  would  see  me  later.  He  asked  me  three  or  four  times  to 
bring  in  a  bill.  I  finally  told  him  I  could  not  do  it ;  that  I  could  not 
take  money  from  the  company  and  the  organization  at  the  same  time; 
that  I  could  not  carry  water  on  two  shoulders.  That  ended  thiB  conver- 
sation, though  I  do  not  believe  it  was  as  any  bribe  that  Mr.  Sweigard 
offered  it. 

Q.  But  he  did  it  as  a  matter  of  good  will  to  you  to  cover  incidental 
services  for  which  you  had  not  been  paid?— A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  out  such  a  bill  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  payment  the  amount  of  which  would 
have  covered  any  portion  of  the  time  you  have  been  paid  by  the 
Knights  of  Labor? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Then  the  matter  stands  as  you  have  stated  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  Beading  Railroad  furnishing  only  one-third  of 
the  allotment  of  cars  it  should  have  furnished  at  Port  BichniDud,  if  I 
understand  you  right.  Will  3^ou  explain  what  you  mean  by  that  and 
what  that  failure  was  ? — A.  This  time  December  a  year  ago,  we  had 
four  times  the  amount  of  loaded  cars  at  Port  Richmond  piers^  and  this 
year  we  had  but  one-third  the  amount  and  our  men  were  to  load  them. 
They  commenced  to  wonder  where  this  coal  was  going  to  that  should 
have  gone  to  the  Richmond  piers.  Then  we  made  an  investigation,  as  I 
stated,  and  found  that  the  coal  was  being  shipped  by  Pennsylvania  cars. 

Q.  To  go  to  help  the  Lehigh  operators? — A.  That  fs  my  supposition, 
that  is  all. 

Q.  As  you  have  not  stated  the  presentation  of  any  other  grievances 
in  regard  to  tyrannical  oppression  of  the  men,  I  infer  from  that  there 
were  no  cotiii  plaints  to  be  made  of  that  ? — A.  The  only  men  we  had  gen- 
eral grievances  against  was  against  William  H.  Berry.  Mr.  Lawler  was 
the  new  superintendent  upon  theMahonoy  division.  In  coming  to  our 
division  he  said,  "  I  am  the  new  superintendent  here,  and  I  want  to  treat 
the  men  right.  Mr.  Barry  is  a  valuable  man  to  me ;  I  have  just  been 
appointed  upon  this  division  and  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  so  I 
want  to  keep  him  in  here.  Rest  assured  I  will  supervise  the  men  in  the 
future  and  see  they  have  equal  justice.  Drop  this  case  for  the  time  be- 
ing and  bee  whether  or  not  the  men  will  not  be  treated  fairly.''  We 
dropped  the  case,  or  rather  held  no  investigation.    Then  we  had  the 
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Wayland  New  Kirk  case.    We  did  not  ask  for  his  final  discharge  from 
the  company. 

Q.  About  how  much  coal  was  there  in  the  Beading  system  not  shipped 
beyond  Port  Kichmond  at  the  time  of  the  strike? — A.  That  I  could  not 
answer.    The  miners  could,  probably. 

Q.  You  could  not  give  an  estimate  of  that  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  since  the  strike  commenced  t — A.  I  have 
been  here  in  Pottsville,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  to  Shenandoah  much  f — A.  Only  once  or  twice. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  have  personal  knowledge,  have  there  been  collisions 
between  the  men  who  struck  and  the  men  taking  their  places?— A.  No, 
sir.    There  was  a  little  of  it  up  in  Shenandoah,  I  understand. 

Q.  Your  personal  knowledge  I  want. — A.  Nothing  at  all.  We  went 
into  the  railroad  assemblies  all  along  the  line  and  left  them  strict  orders 
npon  that  {loint,  not  to  do  anything  that  would  place  them  outside  the 
limit  of  the  law;  to  take  a  conservative  course.  They  did  it  up  to  the 
present  motqent,  and  will  continue  to  do  it. 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  to  know  if,  when  you  passed  this  resolution  at  Sha- 
mokin,  you  believed  that  you  would  have  the  support  of  the  railroad 
ofdcials  and  had  their  tested  approval  of  it? — A.  Yes;  from  the  fact  of 
our  conversation  with  the  different  officials  had  led  us  to  believe  that 
the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company  were  bitter  enemies  of  the  Reading 
Bailroad  Company. 

Q.  And  from  that  fact  and  what  Mr.  Sweigard  has  told  you,  you  be- 
lieved that  the  company  would  not  be  dissatisfied  with  your  taking  that 
action  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  true  that  the  men  did  not  know  much  about 
the  law  and  the  common  carrier  question. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is/  whether,  at  the  time  you  and  your  asso- 
ciates adopted  that  resolution,  yon  intended  to  dictate  to  the  Beading 
Bailroad  Company  the  manner  in  which  itshould  perform  its  business  ? — 
A.  We  never  for  a  moment  wanted  to  dictate  to  the  company. 

Q.  Since  the  strike,  what  have  you  been  doing  in  relation  to  assist- 
ing the  strikers  who  needed  assistance? — A.  Giving  out  financial  aid. 

Q.  At  what  points  ? — A.  From  Pottsville  to  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Q.  Has  Pottsville  been  the  central  point  of  your  distributions  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  points,  speaking  in  a  general  way,  did  the  funds  dis- 
tributed come  ? — A.  From  all  parts  of  America. 

Q.  How  was  it  made  up  ?— A.  In  sums  from  $5  up  to  $100  and  $500. 
From  every  end  of  America  and  Canada. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  parties  having  charge  of  that  fund  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  aggregate  received  from  the  commencement 
of  this  trouble ! — A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  Can  not  you  now  approximate  it  ? — A.  That  question  I  shall  have 
to  decline  to  answer,  from  the  fact  it  would  be  a  weapon  for  the  Lehigh 
operators,  to  know  exactly  the  sum  their  men  are  getting  up  there. 

Mr.  Chipman.  How  would  it  be  a  weapon  ? 

The  Witness.  They  would  know  the  position  they  would  be  in  and 
how  long  they  could  stand.    Men  there  have  been  on  strike  five  months. 

By  Mr.  Pabeeb: 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  Lehigh  miners  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Over  what  territory  have  you  assisted  in  distributing  the  contri- 
butions?— A.  My  section  in  the  Lehigh  was  the  Panther  Creek  Valley. 
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Q.  Covering  how  many  collieries  f — A.  My  district  was  fifteen  collier- 
ies ;  ~I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Comprising  about  how  many  men  f — A.  Comprising  about  9,500 
men.  • 

Q.  And  about  how  many  of  those  men  had  families? — A.  About 
23,000  all  told. 

Q.  Then  the  support  needed  was  for  about  23,000  persons  !—rA.  There 
were  four.    There  was  David  M.  Evans. 

Q.  Where  t — A.  Stationed  at  Hazelton.    John  J.  Merghan. 

Q.  Where  was  he  stationed? — A,  Freeland.    Robert  Muggs. 

Q.  Where  stationed  f — ^A.  Mahanoy  City. 

Q.  Did  you  four  make  distribution  for  the  strikers  and  their  fami- 
lies!— A.  Yes, sir;  the  Lehigh  miners. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  strikers  of  the  railroad  in  the 
Schuylkill  system  ? — A.  Yea,  sir ;  when  the  strike  was  ordered. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  distribution  to  the  needy  there  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  distribute  tx)  them  from  the  same  funds  substantially? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  a  different  fund. 

Q.  Who  assisted  besides  those  three  in  distributing  to  the  Schuylkill 
Valley  f — A.  John  Little,  at  Saint  Clair,  John  L.  Lee,  who  handles  all 
the  finances  of  the  Schuylkill  and  railroad  miners. 

Q.  Where  was  his  location  ? — A.  Pottsville. 

Q.  Who  handles  all  the  finances  now,  only  those  two  t — A.  Only  two. 

Q.  Now,  what  relation  in  this  distribution  did  you  and  John  L.  Lee 
have  to  each  other  t — A.  I  was  subject  to  John  L.  Lee's  order  to  dis- 
tribute the  finances. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  your  old  relation  as  president  and  secretary,  sub- 
stantially!— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  kept  the  books,  entered  the  amounts  that 
came  in  from  all  over  the  country,  which  was  given  to  me  by  John  Lee. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  the  money  yourself! — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  he  gave  the  correct  amounts  to  you  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  counted,  both  of  you,  what  money  there  was  received  ! — A. 
As  far  as  my  knowl^ge  of  the  case,  yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  as  to  this,  whether  he  could  receive  contributions 
to  go  to  these  people! — A.  Not  without  my  knowledge,  eertainly.  I 
should  know  every  dollar  that  went  to  the  different  quarters. 

Q.  What  relation  had  John  L.  Lee  to  the  distribution  of  the  money 
In  the  Lehigh  system! — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  But  yon  were  connected  with  both! — A.  I  was  supposed  to  be, 
and  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  relief  fund  of  the  Lehigh  minerB. 

Q.  Who  was  president  of  the  board  in  the  distribution  of  the  Lehigh 
funds! — A.  David  M.  Evans. 

Q.  He  occupied  the  same  position  in  that  as  Lee  in  the  Schuylkill  I — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  sent  there  and  been  to  headquarters  and  collected 
finances  from  the  railroad  employes,  and  funds  do  come  from  every 
quarter  for  the  Lehigh  men. 

Q.  Do  they  come  in  large  amounts  ! — A.  Yes,  from  all  parts. 

Q.  What  method  had  you  of  knowing  what  funds  were  received  to 
aid  the  Lehigh  men! — A.  By  constant  communication  with  D.M.  Evans. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  money,  as  you  did  in  case  of  the  funds  received 
by  John  L.  Lee  ! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Your  only  knowledge  as  to  the  amounts  and  dates  came  from 
Evans  in  writing! — A.  Exactly.    It  was  not  my  duty,  but  their  duty, 
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to  keep  a  lookout  as  to  whether  it  was  $1  or  $500  or  $1,000  paid  to 
the  Panther  Creek  Valley.    They  should  take  a  receipt  from  the  partien. 

Q.  How  did  fiuauces  come  from  Evans  ! — A.  I  have  not  received  a 
dollar  from  Evans.    I  gave  Evans  money,  though. 

Q.  How  could  you  distribute  money  you  never  received  ! — A.  I  re- 
ceived fiuances  from  the  Beading  system  to  aid  the  Lehigh  miners. 

Q.  That  money  you  paid  out  to  the  Lehigh  men  came  from  the  Bead- 
ing men  and  the  Schuylkill  men! — A.  Yes.  The  Beading  Bailroad 
employes  had  passed  a  resolution  in  having  to  contribute  one  day's 
pay  to  support  the  Lehigh  miners  while  on  the  strike,  but  that  money 
would  come  to  our  headquarters,  aUd  after  we  had  received  it  it  was 
distributed  all  through  the  Panttier  Creek  Valley,  and  where  it  wa« 
most  needed. 

Q.  In  making  that  distribution  over  the  Lehigh  Valley  you  acted 
under  John  L.  Leef — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  Lee  practically  directed  as  to  the  money  paid  to  aid  the 
Lehigh  strikers  up  to  the  period  of  the  Schuylkill  strike  f — A.  No,  sir; 
we  had  appointed  a  committee — to  give  you  a  better  understanding  of 
the  matter — we  had  a  committee  of  three  appointed  to  lecture  and  col- 
lect finances.    I  was  appointed  secretary  and  treasurer  of  that  fund. 

Q.  You  were  to  remain  here  ?— A.  To  remain  here,  but  the  other  two 
of  the  committee  were  to  go  out  and  lecture. 

Q.  Who  were  th^yf — ^A.  John  L.  Lee  and  Charles  Eomey. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other t — A.  I  was  the  other — John  L.  Lee,  Forney, 
and  myself.  But  I  never  left ;  I  staid  at  our  headquarters  to  receive 
funds.  When  I  would  receive  $500,  or  thereabouts,  I  would  immedi- 
ately forward  it  to  the  Panther  Creek  Valley. 

Q.  Have  you  kept  separate  accounts  of  the  money  going  to  the  Le- 
high strikers  and  the  money  going  to  the  Schuylkill  strikers  f — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  and  it  came  out  to  a  cent,  too. 

Qs  Can  you  tell  how  much  has  been  paid  to  help  support  the  Lehigh 
strikers? — A.  I  believe  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  men  who  are 
on  strike  not  to  tell. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason.  .  Now,  do' you  refuse  to  tell! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  refuse  to  tell  the  amount  you  have  paid  to  aid  the  needy 
in  the  Schuylkill  strike! — A.  In  the  Schnylkill  strike  we  have  taken  in 
somewhere  around  $8,000, 

Q.  You  have  paid  out  how  much  ? — A.  We  have  paid  out  somewhere 
aroand  $5,600,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the 
exact  amount. 

Q.  And  this  is  all  you  have  received  for  the  benefit  of  the  Schnylkill 
strike! — A.  For  the  Schuylkill  strike  and  railroad  men.  Money,  though, 
is  continuously  flowing  in. 

Q.  Have  you  kept  a  separate  account  of  your  payments  as  between 
the  strikers  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley  and  the  railroad  strikers  in  this 
valley! — A.  No,  sir;  from  the  fact  that  every  communication  received 
states,  ^^  For  railroad  men  and  miners  who  struck  on  the  Beading  sys- 
tem." 

Q.  You  have  been  assisting  the  railroad  men  and  the  mining  strikers 
in  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Schuylkill  Valley! — A.  I  have  been 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  relief  fund  of  the  Lehigh  miners  and  as- 
sistant in  the  Schuylkill. 

Q.  Your  position  has  all  the  time  been  with  the  railroad! — A.  I  am 
recognized  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Q.  But  from  the  railroad  division  of  the  strike! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  that  somewhere  during  this  strike  there  has 
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been  violeDce  committed  by  men,  beating  boys  and  things  of  that 
sort !  -  A.  Beating  boys  f 

Q.  Boys  f — A.  I  heard  it  through  the  newspapers,  bat  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  it  at  all.    I  never  heard  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Ghipman  : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  John  L.  Lee;  where  is  he  nowf — A.  lu  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Is  he  going  to  be  dowu  here  I — A.  He  said  your  committee  would 
not  be  up  until  Monday,  and  he  wanted  to  go  upon  the  witness  stand  I 
believe  in  reference  to  that  voucher.    He  started  down  Saturday. 

Q.  Was  the  railroad  strike  occilsioned  by  the  difficulty  at  Elizabeth- 
port  or  Port  Richmond  f — ^A.  The  railroad  strike  commenced  at  Eliza- 
bet  hport  by  the  discharge  of  all  hands. 

Q.  That  was  the  occasion  of  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  understood  that  the  Beading  was  supplying  the  Le- 
high coal  consumers  with  coal  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Beading  men  to  have  Beading 
coal  sent  to  the  Lehigh  consumers. — A.  In  what  way  ? 

Q.  I  am  asking  you.^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you  the  Beading  miners  were  getting  better  pay 
than  the  Lehigh  miners  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  coal  sent  to  the  Lehigh  consumers  was  coal  taken  out  by 
the  Beading  miners  at  this  better  pay! — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Sweigard  had  made  an  agreement  not  to  carry  coal 
to  the  Lehigh  consumers? — A.  He  made  no  agreement  but  a  verbal 
agreement,  an  agreement  made  verbally'.  We  always  understood  it 
was  so  when  dealing  with  the  company. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  Mr.  Sweigard  had  any  authority  to  make  an 
agreement  of  that  kind? — A.  As  general  superintendent  of  the  railroad 
company;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  understand  under  the  law  regulating  a  railroad  company 
as  a  common  carrier  that  he  had  that  right?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  he  had  any  right  to  make  it  as  a  common 
carrier? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Sweigard  made  this  agreement  verbally  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  make  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom?— A.  Myself. 

Q.  Any  one  else  ? — A.  I  can  not  recollect  how  many  there  was  pres- 
ent at  the  time. 

Q.  When  did  he  make  it? — A.  Some  four  or  five  months  ago. 

Q.  Where? — A.  In  his  office.  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there  ? — A.  I  was  acting  as  secretary  of  the 
executive  board. 

Q.  You  were  acting  in  your  official  capacity  in  the  Knights  of  La- 
bor ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  inform  him  you  were  there  in  that  capacity  ? — A.  He 
always  knew  it. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  what  he  said  on  that  occasion,  and  what  you  said  ?— ' 
A-  It  was  the  occasion  of  his  sending  a  telegram  to  me  about  the  cars 
being  tied  up  at  Bridgeport.  He  said  to  me,  *'  There  are  cars  at  Bridge- 
port tied  up,  Gahill,  that  must  be  removed,  and  you  must  make  them 
remove  them."  I  aaked  him  if  it  was  Lehigh  coal.  He  knew  nothing 
about  it.  He  said  that  as  a  common  carrier  he  must  remove  the  coal, 
and  we  must  remove  it.  I  was  not  well  posted  about  the  common-car- 
rier law  and  I  consulted  three  or  four  men  in  Philadelphia.  Then  at 
Bridgeport  I  told  our  representative  men  of  the  organization  and  also 
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Pottsville  men,  and  told  thenr  it  was  a  law  that  had  to  be  obeyed  and 
the  coal  mast  be  removed  immediately,  and  it  was  done. 

Q.  flow  was  it  removed  ! — A.  By  rail. 

Q.  Where  was  the  coal  sent  to,  do  you  know  t — A.  I  coald  not  tell. 
It  went  over  the  North  Penn  Branch. 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  that  ? — A.  That  is  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Beading.    The  North  Penn  is  leased  by  the  Beading  Bailroad. 

Q.  Where  does  it  go  to! — A.  It  goes  to  Bethlehem  and  all  over  that 
section  of  the  State.    It  is  what  we  call  local  freight*. 

Q.  It  went  to  its  destination  on  the  cars  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Now  at  Elizabethport  the  coal  had  come  to  the  end  of  its  destina- 
tion by  the  company's  rails  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  the  end  of  its  destination. 
*   Q.  These  trains  of  cars  had  taken  it  to  Elizabethport  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  Beading  coal,min^  by  the  Beading  minersaud  paid  for 
at  the  prices  the  Beading  Company  pay  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  coal  was  there! — A.  Four  hundred  tons. 

Q.  flow  much  coal  altogether  on  the  cars! — A.  Four  hundred  tons 
to  be  loaded  on  this  barge. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  400  tons  to  be  loaded  injto  this  barge  belong- 
ing to  Coxe  Bros.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WhQ  was  Coxe  ! — A.  fle  was  a  mining  operator  in  the  Lehigh  re- 
gion. 

Q.  Were  his  men  on  the  strike  ! — A.  Yes,  and  are  now. 

Q.  Why  did  you  object  to  their  selling  coal  to  Coxe  ! — A.  Because 
the  barge  belonged  to  Eckley  B.  Coxe. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  you  did  not  want  the  coal  to  be  sold  to  Coxe! — 
A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  want  the  coal  to  be  sold  to  Coxe  at  all,  whether  to  go 
in  this  barge  or  into  anything  else ;  that  was  your  objection  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Because  he  was  an  operator  in  the  Lehigh  region  and  his  men 
were  on  a  strike  ! — A.  Ye^s,  sir  ^  Mr.  Sweie:ard  and  McLeod  had  stated 
prefious  to  the  loading  of  that  barge 

Q.  I  am  coming  to  that ;  you  say  yon  made  an  agreement  four  or 
five  months  before  with  Mr.  Sweigard  ! — A.  The  agreement  was  made 
three  months. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  got  the  coal  at  Bridgeport,  what  did  he  say  about 
that  coal! — A.  fle  said  it  was  the  common-carrier  law  and  that  the 
company  would  have  to  remove  the  coal,  and  we  removed  the  coal,  and 
had  he  stated  to  our  board  that  he  intended  to  load  this  barge,  and 
expected  any  trouble  about  loading  the  barge,  we  certainly  would  have 
gone  to  Elizabethport.' 

Q.  Did  Sweigard  insist  upon  that  barge  being  loaded  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  not  you  load  it! — A.  Simply  because  we  believed  we  have 
a  right  to  use  any  legitimate  weapon  to  bring  our  oppressors  to  terms. 

Q.  The  object  was  to  bring  Mr.  Coxe  to  terms! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  difference  in  regard  to  the  common-carrier  law  did  you  sup- 
pose existed  at  Elizabethport  from  that  which  existed  at  Bridge- 
I>ort! — A.  The  men  at  Elizabethport  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
the  common-carrier  law;  or  we  would  have  taken  the  same  stand  and 
position  with  the  Elizabethport  barge  as  taken  with  the  Bridgeport  cars. 

Q.  You  say  that  if  Mr.  Sweigard  had  told  you  the  common-carrier 
law  applied  to  Elizabethport  as  Bridgeport,  you  would  have  done  the 
same! — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  a  difficulty  between  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  and  the  Knights  of  Labor.    Are  the  engineers  in 
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this  coal  system  formed  into  a  brotherhood  or  association  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  are  formed  into  an  association,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers;   they  are  all  over  the  United  States. 

Q.  I  am  asking  yon  about  yoar  engineers  here;  are  they  in  an  associa- 
tion f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  of  f— A.  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Then  there  is  an  association,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers, which  prevails  throughout  the  countr^'^T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  organized  the  engineers  into  assemblies,  as  yon  call 
thein  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  come  in  collision  with  this  different  organization  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  we  never  come  in  collision. 

Q.  What  was  the  difficulty  or  conflict  you  spoke  of  between  th6 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  the  Knights  of  Labor? — ^A. 
The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  had  on  the  main  line  about 
six  engineers.  We  had  a  majority;  the  rest  of  them.  I  can  not  tell 
the  number  of  them,  'but  it  was  200  or  i^mething  like  that.  Some 
officials,  Mr.  Wayland  for  one,  was  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineere,  and  wherever  he  could  put  a  Brotherhood  Loco- 
motive Engineer  on  an  engine;  he  did  it  in  the  face  of  the  agreement 
that  was  entered  into  that  each  man  would  get  his  turn  in^the  line  of 
promotion. 

Q.  He  did  not  belong  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now  let  me  ask  you  this.  The  Knights  of  Labor  claim  to 
control  the  wages  and  the  matters  pertaining  to  the  industries  with 
which  they  are  connected,  do  they  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  claim  the  same 
right? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Each  claim  to  control  that  business? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  come  in  conflict  ? — A.  None  really  on  the  wage  ques- 
tion; it  is  the  same.  A  Brotherhood  Locomotive  Engineer  man  will 
get  the  same  rate  as  a  Knight  of  Labor  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  They  agree  as  to  wages  ?— A.  There  is  never  any  conflict. 

Q.  The  conflict,  then,  would  arise  as  to  the  allegiance  which  one  would 
show  to  his  organization,  and  which  the  other  would  show  to  bis  ? — ^^A. 
It  was  caused  by  some  officials — Mr.  Wayland. 

Q.  An  official  of  the  Beading  Bailroad? — A.  He  was  in  official  em- 
ploy. 

Q.  What  was  your  position? — A.  1  was  employed  in  the  freight  sta- 
tion delivering  freight,  in  the  wholesale  department.  Mr.  Wayland  was 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  motive  power. . 

Q.  Where  a  difference  arose  between  the  two  orders  Mr.  Wayland 
went  with  his  organization.  That  is  the  substance  of  that  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir,  and  led  our  men  to  believe  they  were  getting  justice. 

Q.  Now,  then,  you  say  that  they  had  agreed  to  promote  the  engineers 
and  train-hands.  You  mean  in  your  system  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  mean  the 
Beading  system. 

Q.  I  believe  under  the  Knights  of  Labor  they  agreed  to  promote 
them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  promotion  to  come  after  the  usual  manner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  do  you  mean  by  that? — A.  All  the  employes,  irrespectively 

Q.  They  had  agreed  to  do  it;  who? — A.  The  general  manager. 

Q.  What  general  manager? — A.  McLeod. 

0..  When  did  he  agree  to  that? — A.  In  the  circular  that  was  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  McLeod  and  issued  by  Mr.  Gushing  about  six  or  eight 
mouths  ago. 
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Q.  Yon  have  not  that  circular? — A.  No,  $ir. 

Q.  Can  you  get  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  strike  was  not  occasioned  by  that,  by  any  violation  of  that  cir- 
cular I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  discharge  of  the  men  at  Elizabeth  port! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  the  discharge  of  the  men  at  Elizabethport  occasion  this 
strike?  You  say  they  struck  because  they  were  ordered  to  load  the 
Coxtfs  boat.  Now  do  you  hold  that  the  company  had  no  right  to  dis- 
charge a  man  absolutely  from  its  employ  ? — A.  We  did  not  claim  that. 

Q.  Well,  give  us  the  reason  of  it. — A.  The  reason  was,  we  claim  it 
was  a  premeditated  design  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  inaugurate  a 
strike.  While  we  can  not  tiaco  directly  that  there  was  a  combination 
entered  into,  yet  on  the  face  of  it  it  shows  there  was  premeditation  on 
the  part  of  the  company,  for  this  reason :  they  put  the  barge  in  at  Eliza- 
bethport to  load,  and  the  men  refused.  Five  hours  later,  when  every- 
thing was  quiet  and  working  harmoniously  at  Port  Eichmond,  they 
bring  a  lot  of  non-union  men  to  the  grain  elevator.  The  men  never 
even  dreamed  of  striking. 

Q.  That  is,  at  Port  Richmond  ? — A.  I  am  showing  premeditation  to 
inaugurate  a  strike.  Men  were  brought  there  to  work  for  15  cents  an 
hour.  They  refused,  our  men  refus^,  to  put  cars  in,  and  five  crews 
were  discharged.  After  •being  discharged,  and  before  the  body  of  men 
at  Port  Eichmond  knew  there  was  any  trouble,  an  arbitration  board 
goes  to  the  Fourth-street  office  and  says  to  Mr.  Sweigard,  '•  We  came 
to  know  why  the  men  were  discharged."  '*Do  you?''  he  says;  **I  will 
hear  no  explanation,  1  want  no  explanation.'' 

Q.  Were  you  with  them  ? — A.  No,  sir;  from  a  report  of  the  commit- 
tee to  the  convention  1  am  taking  my  information  from.  But  1  suppose 
you  have  already  heard,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  it.  They  did  things*  like  that  to  incense  and  aggravate  the  men  to 
strike.    Consequently  there  was  a  strike. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  Elizabethport  strike  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  before  Port  Eichmond  had  heard? — A.  No,  sir;  there  is 
the  trouble,  you  see. 

Q.  Mr.  Bennett  has,  as  I  understand  his  testimony  on  Saturday,  said 
that  the  Port  Eichmond  strike  was  occasioned  by  what  took  place  at 
Elizabethport? — A.  Probably  it  was  that  they  did  not  like  something 
that  occurred  at  Port  Eichmond ;  no. 

Q.  Was  that  their  reason,  or  was  the  Elizabethport  occurrence  the 
real  reason  of  the  strike  of  the  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  after  Mr.  Sweig- 
ard had  refused  an  interview  with  the  committee,  they  came  back  and 
consequently  a  strike  was  ordered.  The  board  was  consulted  and  we 
told  Mr.  Sweigard,  at  least  I  did  not  for  I  was  not  there,  and  gave  him 
the  right  to  discharge  the  five  crews  that  he  claimed  were  disobeying 
orders.    They  gave  him  that  privilege  and  the  strike  was  ordered  oflF. 

Q.  You  heard  that  report  made  by  the  committee? — A.  That  the 
strike  was  ordered  off  ? 

Q.  No;  that  they  agreed  to  have  certain  men  discharged  at  Port 
Eichmond  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  Sharkey  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  said  about  you? — A.  No,  sir.  A  telegram  was  sent  me 
from  Pottsville  to  order  all  hands  to  work.  Before  I  could  telegraph 
any,  I  had  a  communication  that  the  second  strike  was  to  take  place. 

Q.  Which  did  you  call  the  second  strike? — A.  When  the  first  strike 
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was  ordered  off.  When  Mr.  Sweigard  said  we  coald  retara  to  work 
witti  the  exception  of  the  five  crews,  Sharkey,  Bennett,  and  Hede. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  that  dispatch  was  sent  there  f — A.  At  1  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th. 

Q.  By  the  company's  line  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  time  did  yon  get  that  f- A.  At  11.40  the  same  day. 

Q.  It  was  received  at  the  office  there  when  ? — A.  It  was  received  at 
the  office  at  11.12, 1  believe. 

Q.  In  the  morning  t— A.  In  the  morning. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  f — A.  From  the  date  of  the  telegram. 

Q.  The  telegram  showed,  as  it'osaally  does ! — A.  Somewhere  about 
11.05,  as  it  usually  does. 

Q.  They  usually  show  the  date  of  reception.  Tou  are  snrQ  about  that  f 
— A.  I  am  positive. 

Q.  Have  you  the  telegram  stilM — A.  No,  sir;  I  returned  it  to  Mr. 
Bennett  for  your  committee's  information  in  Philadelphia,  and  asked 
him  please  to  turn  it  over  to  your  committee. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Mr.  Cahill,  you  have  been  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  or- 
ganization about  how  longf — A.  Ab.out  thirteen  months. 

Q.  You  have  been  holding  an  official  position  in  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understand  the  purposes  of  that  organization  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  extends  throughout  the  whole  country,  the  United  States  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  include  any  part  of  Canada? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  been  organized  in  foreign  countries  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  In  England. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  organization  ? — A.  To  advance  the  in- 
terests of  every  workman  in  America,  that  he  may  receive  a  fair  day's 
pay  for  a  fair  day's  work ;  to  create  a  healthy  feeling  between  the  em- 
ploy6  and  the  employer;  and  to  educate  the  'working  class  to  come  into 
more  closer  ties  of  friendship. 

Q.  By  community  of  effort;  to  advance  the  wages  of  the  workmen  by 
concert  of  action  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  national  organization  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  officers  who  control  the  national  organiza- 
tion ? — A.  General  master-workman  and  general  executive  board. 

Q.  Have  they  taken  any  part  in  this  present  strike? — A.  That  I  can 
not  say.  I  believe  they  intended  to  take  an  active  part,  when  the  strike 
was  ordered  off*  by  Master  Workman  Lewis. 

Q.  Mr.  Lewis  is  not  a  national  master-workman  ;  that  is  so  far  as  the 
miners.  You  have  a  national  assembly  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  great 
many  national  assemblies. 

Q.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  the  form  of  the  organization.  Mr.  Pow- 
derly  is  chief  officer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  executive  board  is  the  body  of  which  he  is  president? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  of  which  he  is  general  master-workman. 

Q.  How  many  comprise  this  national  executive  board  of  which  you 
speak? — A.  Do  I  understand  you  of  the  general  order?  I  believe  there 
is  ten  of  them. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  ? — A.  They  supervise  the  affairs  of  the  general 
order  all  tliroughout  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  foreign  countries. 
I  think  I  can,  if  you  permit  me^  give  a  better  illustration  of  it.  We 
have  what  we  call  local  assemblies,  that  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
district  assemblies. 
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Q.  A  local  assembly  is  an  assembly  of  men  in  a  certain  locality  t — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  receive  a  charter  to  organize  firom  whom  f — A.  From  the 
general  assembly. 

Q.  They  elect  officers  of  their  own! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Men  are  initiated  into  the  organization  throngh  these  local  assem- 
blies t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  certain  number  of  these  local  assemblies  constitute  a  district 
assembly! — A.  Exactly. 

Q.-What  certain  number,  or  how  is  itf — A.  We  have  what  we  term 
mixed  assemblies ;  then  we  have  what  wo  call  trade  assemblies.  For 
instance,  composed  of  trades.  Now  the  laboring  men  are  in  what  we 
call  mixed  assemblies.  These  districts  come  directly  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  general  assembly ;  and  trade  districts,  a  great  many  of 
them,  have  what  they  term  a  national  organization,  and  all  grievances 
arising  in  that  trade  will  be  referred  to  the  national  organization. 

Q.  Let  me  understand.  You  have  then  a  national  organization  of 
miners! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  is  within  the  national  organization  of  the  Knights  of  La- 
bor!— A.  Exactly;  that  is  the  idea. 

Q.  So  that  any  grievance  arising  among  the  miners  is  referred  to  their 
trade  organizations! — A.  Yes;  if  a  grievance  arises  in  a  miners'  local 
assembly  here  in  Potts ville  and  can  not  be  adjusted,  it  is  referred  to  the 
district  assembly  of  the  miners;  if  not  adjusted  there,  then  it  is  re- 
ferred to  the  national  organization,  of  which  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  member. 
If  it  can  not  be  adjusted  there,  it  is  turned  over  to  the  general  order. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Powderly's  board  comes  in  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  national  organization  of  railroad  employes! — A.  Noj 
sir. 

Q.  They  belong  to  the  general  order! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Lewis,  then,  is  at  the  head  of  the  main  miners'  assembly  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir;  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Well,  in  a  difficulty  then  between  the  miners  and  their  employers 
Mr.  Lewis  is  the  last  officer  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  still  subordinate  to  the  general  board  beyond  him  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  strike  between  the  railroad 
«mploy^  and  their  employers  ! — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Who  would  take  charge  of  that ! — A.  The  district  assembly  in 
which  the  trouble  originated. 

Q.  If  they  can  not  settle  it! — A.  Then  it  goes  to  the  general  order. 

Q.  To  the  national  executive  board! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  the  national  executive  board  taken  charge  of  the  Beading 
Baiiroad  strike! — A.  That  I  could  not  answer.  I  could  not  give  infor- 
mation upon  that  point,  but  I  suppose  they  will. 

Q.  Now  the  purposes  of  your  organization  are  to  bring  the  workmen, 
you  say,  closer  together,  that  they  may  study  their  wants  and  be  ena- 
bled to  enforce  their  demands  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  may  say,  to  do  away 
entirely  with  the  word  "strike"  if  they  possibly  can. 

Q.  Now,  so  far  as  the  financial  view  of  it  is  concerned,  the  principal 
purpose  is  to  increase  the  wages,  or  to  maintain  the  wages  upon  a  proper 
basis  !—  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  take  the  Reading  Railroad  men;  now  was  there  any  dissatis- 
faction as  to  the  wages  those  employes  were  receiving! — A.  No,  sir; 
we  had  regulated  the  wage  questions  all  over  the  system  and  it  was 
working  satisfactorily. 
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was  ordered  off.  When  Mr.  Swcigard  said  we  coald  return  to  work 
with  the  exception  of  the  five  crews,  Sharkey,  Bennett,  and  Hede. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  that  dispatch  was  sent  there  f — A.  At  1  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th. 

Q.  By  the  company's  line  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  time  did  you  get  that  f- A.  At  11.40  the  same  day. 

Q.  It  was  received  at  the  office  there  when  ! — A.  It  was  received  at 
the  office  at  11.12, 1  believe. 

Q.  In  the  morning  t— A.  In  the  morning. 

Q.  How  do  yon  know  that  I — A.  From  the  date  of  the  telegram. 

Q.  The  telegram  showed,  as  it'usually  does ! — A.  Somewhere  about 
11.05,  as  it  usually  does. 

Q.  They  usually  show  the  date  of  reception.  You  are  snrQ  about  that  f 
—A.  I  am  positive. 

Q.  Have  you  the  telegram  stillt — A.  No,  sir;  I  returned  it  to  Mr. 
Bennett  for  your  committee's  information  in  Philadelphiai  and  asked 
him  please  to  turn  it  over  to  your  committee. 

By  Mr.  Stone  :  . 

Q.  Mr.  Cahill,  you  have  been  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  or- 
ganization about  how  longf — A.  Abput  thirteen  months. 

Q.  You  have  been  holding  an  official  position  in  itf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understand  the  purposes  of  that  organization  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  extends  throughout  the  whole  country,  the  United  States  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  include  any  part  of  Canada! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  lias  it  been  organized  in  foreign  countries  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  In  Englan<l. 

Q,  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  organization! — A.  To  advance  the  in- 
terests of  every  workman  in  America,  that  he  may  receive  a  fair  day's 
pay  for  a  fair  day's  work ;  to  create  a  healthy  feeling  between  the  em- 
ploy6  and  the  employer;  and  to  educate  the  working  class  to  come  into 
more  closer  ties  of  friendship. 

Q.  By  community  of  effort;  to  advance  the  wages  of  the  workmen  by 
concert  of  aetion  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  national  organization  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  officers  who  control  the  national  organiza* 
tion  ? — A.  General  master-workman  and  general  executive  board. 

Q.  Have  they  taken  any  part  in  this  present  strike! — A.  That  I  can 
not  say.  I  believe  they  intended  to  take  an  active  part,  when  the  strike 
was  ordered  oft'  by  Master  Workman  Lewis. 

Q.  Mr.  Lewis  is  not  a  national  master- workman  ;  that  is  so  far  as  the 
miners.  You  have  a  national  assembly  !— A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  great 
many  national  assemblies. 

Q.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  the  form  of  the  organization.  Mr.  Pow- 
derly  is  chief  officer! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  executive  board  is  the  body  of  which  he  is  president! — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  of  which  he  is  general  master-workman. 

Q.  How  many  comprise  this  national  executive  board  of  which  you 
speak! — A.  Do  I  understand  you  of  the  general  order!  I  believe  there 
is  ten  of  them. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  ! — A.  They  supervise  the  affairs  of  the  general 
order  all  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  foreign  countries. 
I  think  I  can,  if  you  permit  me,  give  a  better  illustration  of  it.  We 
have  what  we  call  local  assemblies,  that  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
district  assemblies. 
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Q.  A  local  assembly  is  an  assembly  of  men  in  a  certain  locality  t — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  receive  a  charter  to  organize  from  whom? — A.  From  the 
general  assembly. 

Q.  They  elect  officers  of  their  own  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Men  are  initiated  into  the  organization  through  these  local  assem- 
blies I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  certain  number  of  these  local  assemblies  constitute  a  district 
assembly  t—- A.  Exactly. 

Q.-What  certain  number,  or  how  is  it? — A.  We  have  what  we  term 
mixed  assemblies ;  then  we  have  what  wo  call  trade  assemblies.  For 
instance,  composed  of  trades.  Now  the  laboring  men  are  in  what  we 
call  mixed  assemblies.  These  districts  come  directly  under  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  general  assembly;  and  trade  districts,  a  great  many  of 
them,  have  what  they  term  a  national  organization,  and  all  grievances 
arising  in  that  trade  will  be  referred  to  the  national  organization. 

Q.  Let  me  understand.  Yon  have  then  a  national  organization  of 
miners? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  is  within  the  national  organization  of  the  Knights  of  La- 
bor?— A.  Exactly;  that  is  the  idea. 

Q.  So  that  any  grievance  arising  among  the  miners  is  referred  to  their 
trade  organizations? — A.  Yes;  if  a  grievance  arises  in  a  miners'  local 
assembly  here  in  Pottsville  and  can  not  be  adjusted,  it  is  referred  to  the 
district  assembly  of  the  miners;  if  not  adjusted  there,  then  it  is  re- 
ferred to  the  national  organization,  of  which  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  member. 
If  it  can  not  be  adjusted  there,  it  is  turned  over  to  the  general  order. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Powderly's  board  comes  in  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  national  organization  of  railroad  employes? — A.  N"o, 
sir. 

Q.  They  belong  to  the  general  order  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Lewis,  then,  is  at  the  head  of  the  main  miners'  assembly  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  in  the  United  States. 

Q,  Well,  in  a  difficulty  then  between  the  miners  and  their  employers 
Mr.  Lewis  is  the  last  officer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  still  subordinate  to  the  general  board  beyond  him  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  strike  between  the  railroad 
employes  and  their  employers  ? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Who  would  take  charge  of  that  ? — A.  The  district  assembly  in 
which  the  trouble  originated. 

Q.  If  they  can  not  settle  it  ? — A .  Then  it  goes  to  the  general  order. 

Q.  To  the  national  executive  board? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  the  national  executive  board  taken  charge  of  the  Beading 
Kailroad  strike? — A.  That  I  could  not  answer.  I  could  not  give  infor- 
mation upon  that  point,  but  I  suppose  they  will. 

Q.  Now  the  purposes  of  your  organization  are  to  bring  the  workmen, 
yon  say,  closer  together,  that  they  may  study  their  wants  and  be  ena- 
bled to  enforce  their  demands  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  may  say,  to  do  away 
entirely  with  the  word  "  strike  "  if  they  possibly  can. 

Q.  Now,  so  far  as  the  financial  view  of  it  is  concerned,  the  principal 
purpose  is  to  increase  the  wages,  or  to  maintain  the  wages  upon  a  proper 
basis  ?—  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  take  the  Reading  Railroad  men;  now  was  there  any  dissatis- 
faction as  to  the  wages  those  employes  were  receiving  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
we  had  regulated  the  wage  questions  all  over  the  system  and  it  was 
working  satisfactorily. 
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Q.  The  employes  of  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company  were  receiving 
satisfactory  wages  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  may  have  been  a  few  places 
we  had  not  reached  that  there  had  been  injostice  done  to  them,  bnt  it 
did  not  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  about  what  wages  freight  conductors  were  re- 
ceiving f — A.  Well*  they  got  usually,  freight  conductors,  about  $60  to 
$65  per  month. 

Q.  Brakesmen  t — A.  The  same  wages. 

Q.  Engineers  f — A.  Would  receive — it  depended  upon  the  number  of 
hours  they  worked.  Some  of  our  engineers  would  draw  about  $125  a 
to  month. 

Q.  Firemen  f— A.  Would  draw  about  $60  to  $70  and  $80,  according 
to  the  number  of  hours. 

Q.  Trackmen  t — A-  Trackmen  would  receive  about  10  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  And  work  generally  how  many  hours! — A.  Eight  or  nine  hours. 

Q.  Then  they  would  receive  from  90  cents  to  $1  a  day  t — A.  We  had 
not  that  question  regulated  at  the  time  of  the  strike. 

Q.  Then  the  strike  of  the  railroad  employes  was  in  no  sense  on 
account  of  insufficient  wages! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  men  at  Elizabethport  who  struck  first,  or  who  refused 
to  load  the  boats,  receiving  satisfactory  wages  ! — A.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Their  strike  or  their  refusal  to  load  the  boat  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  miners  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Port  Bichmond  the  railroad  men  of  course  were  not  complain- 
ing because  of  wages  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  complaint  thereogrew  out  of  the  employment  of  men  by 
Taylor  &  Co.  Do  you  know  what  Taylor  &  Co.  were  paying  their 
men  ! — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  We  always  labored  under  the  impression 
that  Taylor  &  Co.  and  the  grain  elevator  were  one  and  the  same, parties, 
that  is,  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company. 

.  Q.  I  understand.  Were  the  men  whom  Taylor  &  Co.  h^  employed 
satisfied  with  the  wages  they  were  receiving ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Previous 
to  the  strike  they  were  paid  30  cents  an  hour  for  loading. 

Q.  Were  they  Knights  of  Labor  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Taylor  &  Co.  discharge  those  men  ! — A.  They  discharged  them 
and  brought  a  lot  of  non-union  men  to  work  for  15  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Taylor  &  Co.  displaced  union  men  who 
were  receiving  30  cents  an  hour  by  non-union  men  at  15  cents  an  hour  ! — 
A.  I  can  not  say,  but  my  impression  was  that  it  was  the  Beading  Bail- 
road Company  instead  of  Taylor. 

Q.  It  was  done  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  done  before  the  union  men  quit ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  simply  discharged  and  then  other  men  put  in  their 
places  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  of  lower  wages  !— A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  get  at  that  fact,  for  it  is  not  improper  to  say  that 
Mr.  Taylor  makes  an  entirely  difiereut  statement  in  regard  to  it  How 
do  you  know  that  is  the  fact! — A.  That  he  put  a  lot  of  non-union  men 
there! 

Q.  I  understand  they  had  union  men  employed  at  satisfactory  wages  ! 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  they  discharged  those  men,  seeking  to  replace  them  with 
non-union  men  at  less  wages  !^ A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  can  you  establish  that  fact !— A.  From  information  of 
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the  men  at  Port  RichmoDd ;  from  representative  men.  Of  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  1  know  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  What  men  told  you  that! — A.  It  was  men  employed  in  conven- 
tion, coming  from  Port  Eichmond  Assembly. 

Q.  Men  discharged  ? — A.  No.  Mr.  Henry  I.  Bennett  gave  it  out  that 
they  brought  a  lot  of  men  there  to  load  the  flour  at  15  cents  an  hour, 
'when  the  regular  rate  of  pay  was  30  cents  an  hour.  That  was  our  re- 
port. 

Q.  Was  there  any  objection  to  the  flour  itself  t — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  And  no  objection  to  the  goods  they  were  handling,  as  the  case 
at  Elizabethport — nothing  of  that  sort! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Taylors  was  that  they 
displaced  your  men  who  were  only  receiving  fair  wages  by  other  men 
for  less  wages  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  union  men  endeavor  to  prevent  these  non-union  men  from 
working,  or  disturb  them  in  their  work! — A.  None,  whatever. 

Q.  What  did  you  attempt  to  dot — A.  Our  leaders  in  Port  Eichmond 
had  received  a  dispatch  that  the  Elizabethport  men  were  all  locked 
out.  l^ey  took  into  consideration  that  there  was  to  be  a  general  lock- 
out all  over  the  system.  Then  comes  the  nonunion  men  into  Port 
Bichmond,  showing  preconcerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  company. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at,  instead  of  disturbing  the  men  at  their 
work  you  decided  to  stop  work  by  not  handling  the  cars,  and  the  rail- 
road men.  in  other  words,  came  into  the  fight! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ana  that  precipitated  the  difficulty? — A.  Exactly.  They  sent  im- 
mediately to  the  Fourth  street  office  and  reported  their  grievance. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  think  in  the  Reading  Railroad  employ  quit 
work  all  along  the  line  ! — A.  At  that  time  there  were  only  two  assem- 
blies upon  strike  at  Elizabethport  and  an  assembly  at  Port  Richmond. 

Q.  I  think  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Bennett  that  over  6,000  men  quit! — 
A.  At  the  time  the  five  crews  were  locked  out  in  Port  Richmond  there 
was  only  the  Port  Richmond  assembly  and  Elizabethport. 

Q.  The  question  I  am  seeking  to  get,  and  there  is  various  conflicting 
testimony  as  to  the  fact,  is  this :  When  the  strike  had  attained  its  high- 
est point,  how  many  men,  Reading  Railroad  employes  were  out — say  on 
the  27th  or  28th  of  December  ! — A.  I  will  tell  you  in  about  one  minute. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  about  6,500  men. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  or  per  cent,  did  that  compare  with  the 
whole  number  in  the  employ  of  that  company! — A.  The  employes  of  the 
system  comprised  in  all  the  different  departments  about  13,500  and 
some  odd  employes. 

Q.  Well  it  would  be  some  40  odd  per  cent,  of  that! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  all  those  men  out  yet ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Uow  many  have  gone  back  to  work  ! — A.  A  great  many  of  them 
have  gone  back.  One  organization  of  Reading  men  did  not  go  out  at 
Auburn. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  those  that  came  out,  not  those  who  did  not ! — 
A.  The  number  of  men  on  strike  numbers,  I  guess,  about  2,600  or  2,800. 

Q.  Who  ordered  these  men  out ! — A.  The  convention. 

Q.  The  convention  of  which  you  spoke  to  Judge  Parker  about! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  the  men  did  not  all  obey  the  order! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Less  than  half  of  them  obeyed  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  ground  did  they  refuse  to  obey  a  proper  order  from  their 
organization  !    What  reason  did  they  give  that  they  did  not  go  out ! — 
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A.  They  claimed  if  an  order  would  come  from  the  general  execatire 
board  they  would  obey  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  ier  Powderly's  board  f 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone.  Was  this  strike  a  legal  one  under  the  laws  of  your  or- 
ganization ;  I  mean  the  railroad  strike  t 

A.  Strictly  speaking,  it  was  not. 

Q.  Did  they  assign  that  as  a  reason  for  refusing  to  obey ;  those  who 
did  not  go  out  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  have  been  the  legal  method  of  inauguratiog  a  strike  f — 
A.  Ill  one  sense  of  the  word,  the  legal  way,  according  to  the  law  of  our 
order,  would  be  to  consult  with  the  general  executive  board  before  pre- 
cipitating the  strike.  But  in  this  case  there  was  no  other  alternative 
for  the  men  to  do  but  strike,  without  consulting  with  the  executive 
board.  This  was  one  of  the  exceptional  cases  where  the  men  were  com- 
pelled, because  we  believed  if  they  did  not  strike  all  the  benefits  we  had 
derived  from  organization  in  regulating  their  rates  of  wages  would  be 
cut  o£f  from  them. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  follow  the  proper  and  regular 
course  I — A.  It  would;  but  as  I  said  before,  it  was  one  of  those  excep- 
tional cases  where  it  l^came  absolutely  necessary. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  cause  of  the  strike  was  a  sufficient 
one  t — A.  Coming  from  our  convention,  yes,  sir.  We  are  subject  to  the 
orders  of  our  convention. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  me.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is  this :  Do 
you  consider  that  the  cause  assigned  by  youi*  convention  for  calling  the 
men  out  was  a  sufficient  one  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  have  advised  the  men  to  quit  work! — ^A.  Well,  that 
would  depend  upon  circumstances ;  I  could  not  answer. 

Q.  Well,  the  circumstances  existing  under  which  they^id  quit  t— A. 
I  certainly  would  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  settle  the  difficulty 
if  it  laid  within  my  power ;  if  not,  I  would  certainly  order  off  every  man 
subject  to  bur  orders. 

Q.  That  is  another  proposition.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  direct 
statement  whether  there  existed  at  the  time  the  strike  was  ordered  suf- 
ficient cause  for  the  strike! — A.  There  was  sufficient  cause. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  now  say  are  out  on  the  strike  f — A.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  about  2,600  to  2,800  men ;  that  is,  railroad  men. 

Q.  Ajs  those  men  have  determined — I  see  from  these  papers — ^to  goon 
with  the  strike,  notwithstanding  any  settlement  between  the  miners  and 
the  Goal  and  Iron  Company,  what  can  those  men  accomplish  under  the 
present  condition  of  things  by  continuing  this  strike  f — A.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  what  they  can  accomplish. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  that  funds  could  be  raised  to  support  them  indefi- 
nitely, is  it  possible  to  compel  the  railroad  people  to  treat  with  these 
ment — A.  I  have  an  idea  the  company  will  eventually  treat  with  the 
men.    It  is  our  object  to  get  our  men  back  to  work. 

Q.  Mr.  Oorbin,  Mr.  McLeod,  and  other  officials  of  the  road  testify  that 
under  no  circumstances  shall  any  of  those  men  be  reemployed t — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  I  understand  from  the  testimony;  and  that  they  had  all  the  men 
they  needed  now  and  had  supplied  the  places  of  those  who  were  out, 
and  that  there  was  no  necessity  in  employing  additional  men.  What 
do  you  know  about  that  ? — A.  He  may  have  plenty  of  men ;  the  road 
is  running  smooth  now.    But  the  plenty  means  they  are  working  any 
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men  they  can  get ;  but  it  takes  a  practice  railroad  mau  to  run  those 
trains. 

Q.  You  mean  practical  engineers,  brakemen ;  at  what  points  f — A. 
All  along  the  line.  We  have  one  of  the  most  dangerous  divisions  in  the 
United  States — the  Mahanoy  division. 

Qk  Are  the  men  now  in  charge  of  this  line  practical  meni — A.  They 
are  not. 

Q.  Are  the  engineers  who  were  previously  managing  the  engines  out 
of  employ  meat  now? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q^  And  all  the  experienced  train-men  are  now  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  the  engineers  come  from;  the  brakesmen  and  conduct* 
ors  and  the  rest  of  them  ?~  A.  They  have  the  name  of  being  engineers, 
whether  they  are  or  not  I  can  not  say.  I  know  there  are  a  number  of  ac- 
cidents that  have  happened  upon  the  Beading  system  in  the  past  month 
or  so,  showing  that  they  are  not  practical  men.  To  illustrate  that  fact, 
we  had  an  accident  up  here  last  week  upon  the  Mahanoy  division.  They 
threw  a  half  a  dozen  cars  over  an  embankment. 

Q.  Well,  that  happens  frequently  under  skilled  management? — A. 
But  I  took  notice  as  soon  as  the  cars  went  over  the  embankment  that 
the  officials  of  the  company  burnt  the  cars  up. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  that  for?^A.  So  the  public  should  not  know 
about  it 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  accidents  have  increased  very 
much  since  this  strike  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Are  they  very  frequent  now  ? — A.  They  are. 

Q.  Both  passenger  and  freight  trains? — A.  !N^ot  passenger. 

Q.  The  passenger  trains  are  still  under  skilled  management? — ^A. 
They  were  never  called  out. 

Q.  Take  this  particular  case  where  the  cars  were  burned;  do  yon 
know  the  cause  of* that  accident? — A.  Incompetent  men  handling  the 
train. 

Q.  Well,  did  the  men  cause  that  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  caused  that. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  running  an  engine,  but  still  if  I  got 
hold  of  a  train  and  started  with  it  I  might  take  it  through,  but  if  it  went 
off  the  track — if  by  some  accident  it  went  off,  I  could  give  you  the  cause 
of  its  going  off  the  track. — A.  I  see  what  your  question  was.  The  real 
cause  w,as  in  turuing  a  switch  which  caused  that  accident,  not  knowing 
there  was  a  switch  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  those  engineers  ? — A.  Not  personally ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  some  of  the  old  employes  of  the  company  ? — A.  Some 
are. 

Q.  Were  they  men  who  had  had  any  experience  in  that  line  of  busi- 
ness before  ?•— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  men  on  the  train  now.  I  take  notice  it 
takes  two  on  the  main  line  to  learn  one  man  on  the  road.  What  will  it 
be  when  their  mines  start  up? 

Q.  I  do  not  know ;  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  I^ow,  so  much  for  the  rail^ 
road  men.  The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  also  to  increase  the  wages 
ofthe^miners  where  it  is  a  proper  thing  to  be  done.  Origiually  the 
miner^  in  the  Schuylkill  region  or  Lehigh  region  received,  or  have  they 
practically  received  such  wages  as  men  could  decently  live  on  ? — A. 
That  question  I  can  not  answer  because  I  aui  not  a  miner,  and  the  rep- 
resentative miners  will  be  here  ui)on  the  stand  and  they  can  answer 
this  qnestion.    All  I  can  speak  for  are  the  railroad  men. 

Q.  Suppose  they  have  not  beeu  receiving  auy  such  wages,  that  is  the 
Uieory  upon  which  you  acted^  and  you  are  demanding  an  advance? — ^A* 
Exactly. 
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Q.  The  advance  is  dema.Dded  because  you  think  it  is  a  just  de- 
mand f — A.  We  think  we  liave  a  right  to  a  share  of  what  we  help  to 
create. 

Q.  Well,  the  demand  is  predicated  upon  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  just 
demand  f — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Now  upon"^  what  basis^  do  you  compute  the  justness  of  their  de- 
mands t — A.  Are  you  alluding  to  the  mining  question  f 

Q.  To  the  miners  f — A.  That  I  can  not  answer. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  to  get  at  the  modus  operandi.  Would  you  make  a 
demand  for  wages  that  the  business  would  not  justify  ! — A.  We  want 
nothing  but  right.  In  the  Schuylkill  instance,  in  regard  to  the  wage 
question  on  the  railroad,  we  did  not  ask  more  than  the  other  railroads 
in  the  United  States  were  paying.  We  never  asked  one  dollar  more 
than  any  other  railroad  wns  paying.  Indeed  we  went  further  with  the 
Beading  Eailroad  Company  so  far  as  the  wage  question  was  concerned. 
When  our  shipping  clerks  ou  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  getting 
from  $65  to  $75  a  month,  Mr.  Sweigard  stated  and  Mr.  McLeod  stated 
that  the  company  could  not  pay  the  same  rate  as  the  Pennsylvania  ou 
account  of  its  financial  circumstances.  <<  All  right ;  we  will  regulate 
that  question  accordingly.''  We  made  an  agreement  that  the  shipping 
clerks  of  the  Beading  road  would  receive  $55  a  month  ^  $10  or  $15  less 
than  other  railroads  were  paying  in  the  Uuiteci  States.  Previous  to  the 
organization  we  were  getting  $40  and  $45  a  month.  A  very  important 
position.  We  have  increased  it  to  $50  and  $55,  according  to  the  merits 
of  the  men. 

Q.  You  now  work  for  them  for  this  sum  because  the  road  was  making 
less  money  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  suppose  the  road  was  making  a  certain  profit  of  10  per  cent. ; 
say,  upon  its  investment,  would  you  then  demand  an  increase  of  wages 
corresponding  somewhat  with  the  increase  of  profits? — A.  That  would 
depend  upon  the  agreement  entered  into,  as  to  how  long  that  agree- 
ment would  last. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  the  profit  on  the  investment  should  nel  5  per 
cent,  one  year  and  should  increase  10  per  cent,  next  year,  would  you 
then  demand  an  increase  of  pay  I — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Beading  Company.  Our  object  was  to  see  the  Beailing  Com- 
pany out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers,  and  we  kept  our  wage  question 
to  the  very  lowest  figure  so  as  not  to  be  a  strain  on  the  company. 

Q.  Now  take  the  miners.  The  officials  of  your  mining  company  tes- 
tify that,  paying  the  present  wages  and  the  other  incidental  expenses  of 
mining,  that  it  was  making  nothing.  So  it  is  a  losing  business.  If  that 
should  be  a  fact,  would  you  demand  an  increase? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Even  if  they  are  doing  a  losing  business  ? — A.  I  should  think  so. 
I  mean  to  say  as  iar  as  the  miners  are  concerned,  while  I  have  no  au- 
thority to  speak  for  the  miners — there  are  things  you  can  bring  out  in 
the  mining  question. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  anything  about  that  mining  question  ? — A.  No, 
sir.    I  understand  they  have  got  to  pay  75  cents  for  a  doctor. 

Q.  You  think  that  your  men  worked  eighty  hours  continuously? — A. 
That  was  by  reason  of  the  Lehigh  strike  in  the  Lehigh  region.  And 
this  is  why  this  question  came  up ;  the  grievance  came  up  on  the  Sunday 
question. 

Q.  Did  your  men  get  any  additional  pay  for  this  immense  work  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  paid  for  over  hours  they  made,  but  since  the 
strike  upon  our  system  we  have  had  a  grievance  that  the  men  employed 
upon  the  main  line  did  not  receive  one  cent  for  overtime. 
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Q.  Yoa  say  you  sympatbize  with  the  purpose  of  the  railroad  to  do 
away  with  the  canal.  Do  you  mean  that! — A.  I  do  not  sympathize 
with  the  company.  1  did  not  think  it  was  good  policy  for  our  organiza- 
tion to  interfere  in  the  matter.  That  is  what  I  meant ;  and  we  dropped 
the  case  on  this  ground,  the  same  as  we  dropped  the  case  in  the  semi- 
monthly pay  question  required  by  law.  It  was  a  favor  the  company 
asked  us,  not  to  agitate  that  question,  and  we  dropped  it  in  the  interest 
of  the  company. 

Q.  Well,  now,  what  is  it  that  keeps  you  railroad  men  from  going  to 
work  ! — A.  Just  from  the  fact  that  President  Corbiu  says  he  will  not 
hire  any  man  who  went  out  on  strike. 

Q.  Suppose  Mr.  Gorbin  should  open  the  doors  to-day  and  invite  you 
all  to  come  back  on  the  27th  I — A.  Certainly  we  would. 

Q.  Without  reference  to  the  five  crews  ! — A.  1  do  not  know,  I  sup- 
pose there  would  be  an  understandiug  about  it. 

Q.  I  see  in  a  newspaper  of  some  meeting  of  men  who  desired  to  inter- 
est themselves  in  an  arbitration  of  the  matter. — A.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion that  is  agitating  the  public,  the  strike  question.  Mr.  Corbin  claims 
there  is  nothing  to  arbitrate.  If  there  is  nothing  to  arbitrate,  why,  in 
the  name  of  God,  don't  he  grant  an  arbitration  when  it  is  in  his  favor. 

Q.  What  is  there  to  arbitrate  f  In  other  words,  if  you  organize  a 
board  by  an  agreement  to  arbitrate,  what  would  you  submit  to  that 
board? — A.  The  Elizabethport  question  in  the  first  place.  We  would 
then  submit  the  Port  Bichmond  troable ;  we  would  then  submit  the 
radical  element,  the  claims  of  such  men  as  Sharkey,  Hede,  and  all 
those  people,  and  we  would  submit  for  arbitration  the  telegram,  that 
came  to  Pottsville  ordering  off  the  strike  and  why  those  men  were  not 
taken  back  according  to  the  order  stating  that  those  reporting  for  duty 
on  the  27th  would  be  taken  back,  and  why  the  t)fficials  disregarded  the 
order  of  the  general  superintendent  in  not  taking  those  men  back. 
That  is  all  we  ask ;  we  do  not  ask  anything  unjust  or  unreasonable. 

Q.  So  you  say  then  you  would  return  to  work  without  arbitrating 
these  matters  if  Mr.  Gorbin  would  agree  to  it?— A.  All  we  ask  is  to  be 
taken  back  the  same  as  previous  to  the  strike. 

Q.  If  he  should  now  to-day  say  to  you,  you  can  now  return  to  em- 
ployment?—^. Now? 

Q.  If  he  said  to  these  2,600  men :  ^<  Take  your  places  and  go  to  work," 
would  they  go? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  having  any  matters  definitely  settled  ? — A.  We  had  no 
question  of  wages  at  the  time  of  th^  strike ;  none  whatever. 

Q.  Tou  consider  this  a  lockout  rather  than  a  strike?— A.  In  one 
sense  of  the  word ;  yes,  Sir. 

Q.  The  men  are  ready  to  go  to  work  ? — A.  I  say  the  men  are  ready  to 
go  to  work.  As  Mr.  Sweigard  stated  to  our  committee  when  they  left 
his  office.  <<A11  hands  can  return  to  work  with  the  exception  of  the  five 
crews,  Sharkey,  and  Hede."  Had  that  order  been  lived  up  to,  the  sec- 
ond strike  would  never  have  taken  place.  The  dispatch  was  delayed 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pottsville  nearly  ten  hours. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  second  occurrence  a  strike  or  a  lockout  ? — 
A.  A  lockout,  from  the  fact  that  50  or  60  men  could  not  return  to  work 
here  at  Palo  Alto. 

Q.  You  spoke  in  the  earlier  part  of  your  testimony  of  tyranny  prac- 
ticed by  the  railroad  officials.  How  long  has  there  been  complaint  be- 
tween the  employes  and  the  railroad  officials ;  how  many  years  back  ? — 
A.  It  was  for  years  and  years  the  men  had  to  submit  to  this  tyrannical 
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treatment  by  the  officials  of  the  Reading  Company  in  this  section  of  the 
State,  from  the  fact  there  was  nothing  else  for  them  to  do  exoept  to 
work  in  the  mines  or  on  the  railroad. 

Q.  And  as  a  result  of  that  condition  of  things  the  men  organized  f-^ 
A.  Yea^  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  through  committees,  their 
chosen  representatives  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  years  past  have  the  Beading  Railroad  officials  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  a  statement  of  grievances  through  these  com- 
mittees 1 — ^A.  For  the  past  fifteen  months* 

Q.  Before  that  fifteen  months,  how  were  these  grievances  presented 
upon  the  part  of  the  men  f — A.  We  never  had  an  organization  upon 
the  railroaid.    We  had  it  here  among  our  miners. 

Q.  I  was  speaking  of  the  railroad.  Up  to  December  22  Mr.  Sweigard 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  vour  committees  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  hearing  them  courteously  ? — A..  Always. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  used  the  language  which  ic  is  stated  he  used  to  the 
committee  on  one  occasion  there,  tiie  time  when  Lee  was  present  and 
some  one  else  f — ^A.  1  was  not  there  at  the  time. 

Q.  But  ordinarily  he  has  received  them  courteously  and  very 
kindly ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  before  refused  to  receive  committees  t — ^A.  Never  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  During  these  fifteen  months  did  not  you  and  Mr.  Lee  represent 
the  men  in  their  dealings  with  the  railroad  as  to  these  complaints! — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  the  time  since  you  left  the  company  you  have  been 
supported  by  the  men  ! — A.  I  have  always  been  considered  an  employ^ 
of  the  company.  • 

Q.  You  stated  at  some  period  you  received  $2.25  or  $2.50  a  day  dur- 
ing this  time  you  were  acting  for  the  men! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Sweigard  was  acting  for  the  company! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  what  his  salary  was  ! — A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  It  is  more  than  $2,50  a  day! — A.  I  should  judge  so. 

Q.  There  could  be  nothing  improper  to  either  interest;  be  is  paid 
$12,000  while  you  are  paid  $2.50  a  day! — A.  I  suppose  so^ 

Qi  Now  I  want  to  go  a  little  back  of  what  has  been  brought  out  in 
evidenccj  as  far  as  I  remember.  From  your  information  in  going  to 
the  Lehigh  region  was  the  Lehigh  trouble  a  strike  or  a  lockout! — ^A. 
As  far  as  I  understand  the  Lehigh  men  made  a  demand  upon  the  oper- 
ators for  an  increase  of  wages.  It  was  refused  them,  and  as  the  result 
of  that  there  was  a  strike. 

Q.  That  was  in  {September  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  the  result  the  men  are  now  out  of  employment  in  the 
Lehigh  region,  and  the  men  who  sympathized  with  them  made  contribu* 
tions  for  their  support ! — A.  Our  men  contributed  one  day's  pay. 

Q.  You  of  course  had  a  right  to  do  that !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  there  was  any  understanding 
between  the  railroad  which  carries  the  Lehigh  coal,  I  do  not  know  the 
name  of  it,  and  the  Reading  people  so  as  to  assist  the  Lehigh  people! — 
A.  To  outward  appearances  there  was,  but  I  have  nothing  to  base  the 
assertion  upon. 

Q.  In  fact  the  support  which  was  contributed  by  the  Schuylkill  men 
substantially  aided  the  men  in  the  Lehigh  region  to  continue  the 
strike  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  if  this  sapport  coald  be  out  off,  tben  the  Lebigb  minerscoald 
be  brought  to  the  starvation  point  ? — A.  That  is  the  point. 

Q.  Did  your  men  so  think  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  belief  in  their  minds  ?^  A.  It  was  generally  believed 
among  our  men  that  they  were  trying  to  starve  the  I^high  miners  into 
submission. 

Q.  And  you  considered  it  common  cause  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  right  to  do  that  under  the  American  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  upon  another  point.  Oan  you  give  to  the  committee  a  fair 
idea^  even  if  it  be  «an  approximate  one,  of  the  number  of  cars  of  coal  or 
tons  of  coal  which  are  carried  over  the  Beading  road  from  this  Beading 
Goal  Oompan}^,  and  how  many  less  cars  were  coming  down  on  the  1st 
of  January,  or  after  the  1st  of  January ;  say  the  10th  of  January  f — ^A. 
I  can  not;  some  of  our  railroad  men  will  be  called  upon  the  stand  and 
will  give  that  information. 

Q.  Oan  not  you  have  that  data  furnished  us  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  of  the  railroad  officials  testified,  if  I  remember  distinctly,  that 
there  was  not  a  strike,  and,  in  fact,  that  he  ha  I  forgotten  that  there  was 
a  strike,  and  I  would  have,  been  justified  in  inferring  from  that  that 
there  was  just  the  same  amount  of  freight  carried  over  the  road  as  there 
had  been.  We  would  like  to  have  the  facts  upon  that  as  to  what  this 
road  is  ordinarily  carrying.  Any  information  you  can  furnish  of  that 
sort  we  would  like  to  have.  I  want  to  know  something  more  about  that 
Sunday  question.  About  what  time  was  that  question  raised  with  the 
officials  I — A.  Between  three  and  four  weeks  before  the  strike. 

Q.  And  the  company  at  that  time  requested  it  should  be  laid  over 
until  January  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  imagine  there  might  have  been  any  suspicion  upon  their 
part  at  that  time  of  having  trouble  about  the  Ist  of  January  f — A.  Not 
at  that  time.*  We  were  led  to  believe  that  they  would  make  arrange- 
ments to  do  away  with  the  Sunday  work  business  and  hire  more  men. 

Q.  You  stated  that  your  men  had  an  impression  that  this  Taylor  &  Co. 
is  really  part  of  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  a  general  impression  upon  their  part? — A.  The  general 
impression. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  reasons  upon  which  it  rested  f — A.  We  can 
not;  we  never  knew.  The  business  was  transacted  in  the  Port  Bich- 
moud  office. 

Q.  And  the  men  there  generally  believed  it  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  believed  that  action  of  Taylor  &  Co.  was  substantially,  though 
not  formally,  the  action  of  the  railroad  company  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  railroad  company  had  desired  to  do  away  with  the  men  who 
were  receiving  30  cents  an  hour,  could  they  have  taken  more  effectual 
method  than  taking  in  non-union  men  f — A.  They  certainly  could  not. 

Q.  I  will  not  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  right  and  wrong  of  union 
and  nonunion.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  the  impression 
on  the  part  of  the  men  that  Taylor's  concern  was  simply  and  really  part 
of  the  railroad  company,  and  whether  Taylor  &  Co.  and  the  Beading 
Company  knew  they  were  held  really  under  that  impression  among  the 
men  ? — A.  I  can  not  say  whotlier  Taylor  &  Co.  were  under  that  impres- 
sion. 

Q.  In  other  words,  whether  they  knew  that  by  putting  non-union  men 
to  work  it  would  lead  the  union  men  to  quit  or  to  start  a  disturbance? — 
A.  They  certainly  did  know. 
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Q.  About  that  caual  qaestion.  Can  yon  tell  us  whether  in  the  last 
two  or  three  year6  the  Keadiug  Railroad  Company  has  been  using  the 
canfkl  for  the  transportation  of  coal, if  they  have,  in  large  quantities  t — 
A.  Not  in  large  quantities ;  no. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  idea  how  many  men  are  employed  on  that  t  Would 
it  be  over  a  hundred  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  thousand  f  «^A.  Oh,  no ;  two  or  three  hundred,  per- 
haps. 

Q.  Oan  you  tell  me  in  regard  to  the  fight  of  the  railroad  to  do  away 
with  the  canal,  what  was  that  fight  and  why  was  itt — A.  All  my  infor- 
mation is  from  the  newspapers,  that  it  was  not  paying  the  company  and 
they  wanted  the  State  to  take  that  canal  entirely  out  of  their  hands  and 
run  it    They  wanted  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  canal. 

Q.  Why  did  they  want  to  do  thatt — A.  I  can  not  tell  yon. 

Q.  That  is  just  simply  the  statement  of  the  papers f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  regard  tbe  difBculty  between  the  Beading  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  its  employes  as  a  strike  or  a  lockoutf  What  I  mean  to  say 
is,  do  yon  regard  the  fact  of  the  men  being  now  out  was  caused  by  a 
strike  or  a  lockout? — A.  I  certainly  call  it  a  lockout  now  on  this  end  of 
the  road. 

Q.  What  about  the  other  end  ! — A.  I  will  explain  that  When  the 
telegram  came  to  me  it  arrived  at  11.40  in  the  morning,  27th  of  Decem- 
ber, ordering  all  hands  to  resume  work.  The  telegram  was,  *^  Strike 
declared  off,  order  all  hands  to  work."  That  was  received  at  11.40,  ten 
or  eleven  hours  late.  In  the  mean  time  we  had  a  notice  posted  at  Palo 
Alto,  which  is  a  mile  or  two  from  here,  that  those  who  did  not  report 
for  duty  on  the  27th  could  consider  themselves  discharged.  Had  that 
telegram  come  when  sent  from  Philadelphia  at  the  proper  time,  all  of 
our  men  would  have  been  at  work.  When  I  received  the  ofiicial  notifi- 
cation from  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  it  was  then  12  o'clock.  When 
the  men  reported  for  work  then,  they  were  told  their  places  were  filled. 

Q.  About  one-half  of  the  railroad  employes  continued  at  workf — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  other  half! — A.  Went  on  strike. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  half  who  went  on  strike  did,  or  what  conclu- 
sion they  came  to  after  they  received  this  notice  ? — A.  When  we  found 
that  some  40  or  50  men,  as  I  understand,  at  Palo  Alto  had  been  refiised 
work,  they  came  to  our  meeting  in  the  convention,  and  we  passed  a 
resolution  that  no  man  should  go  to  work  unless  all  hands  were  taken 
back. 

Q.  Then  these  Palo  Alto  men  who  received  notice  in  time  to  return 
on  the  27th,  they  refused  to  got — A.  We  did  not  receive  notice. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  notice  bad  been  posted  up  t — A.  Yes; 
stuck  up  by  the  officials  of  the  company. 

Q.  Did  not  the  railroad  men  see  that  notice  in  timef — A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  the  strike  was  not  ordered  off.   We  had  no  official  notification  of  it. 

Q.  We  will  go  back  now  to  my  purpose.  You  regarded,  then,  that 
half  of  the  Reading  employes  who  continued  and  worked  at  the  time 
as  having  done  so  because  they  got  this  notice,  and  the  half  who  went 
on  strike  did  not  get  it? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  So  much,  then,  I  understand.  Now,  how  do  you  regard  the  miners 
of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  being  out  of  employment  at  this 
time  t  Do  yon  look  upon  that  as  a  strike  or  lock  out  f — A.  The  miners 
went  out  on  strike  upon  the  wage  question. 
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Q.  Without  any  connection  with  the  railroad  question  f — A.  With- 
out any  connection  with  the  railroad  question  whatever. 

Q.  That  is  the  8  per  cent,  we  have  heard  so  much  about  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Please  give  us  some  reasons,  if  you  have  any,  why  you  think  the 
Beading  Goal  and  Iron  Company,  which  is  really  the  Beading  Bailroad 
Company,  refused  to  continue,  under  the  reorganization,  the  8  per  cent, 
which  had  been  paid  by  the  receivers  from  the  time  the  agreement  was 
made  up  to  the  1st  of  January  f — A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  You  have  no  reasons  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  conjectures  I — A.  No  conjectures.  We  have  representative 
miners  who  will  give  you  any  information. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  the  miners  having  another  grievance 
besides  the  wage  question.  I  understood  you  to  say  something  about 
their  having  to  pay  75  cents  for  a  doctor.  What  was  that,  75  cents  a 
month  ? — A.  That  is  in  the  Lehigh  region. 

Q.  We  are  now  iconcerned  with  the  Schuylkill;  we  are  going  up  to 
the  Lehigh  and  talk  with  the  people  up  there  about  their  grievances  ? — 
A.  A  man  has  to  pay  75  cents  there  a  month  for  a  doctor  to  the  com- 
pany. 

Q.  Does  he  have  to  pay  anything  here  ! — A,  No,  sir ;  not  here. 

Q.  So  there  is  no  difficulty  on  that  point  here  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  the  company  desired  the  matter  to  go 
over  until  January  I — A.  To  take  it  into  consultation.  We  thought 
we  were  working  harmoniously  with  the  company  and  we  had  an  idea 
they  would  admit  the  justice  of  our  claim. 

Q.  Why  do  you  suppose  they  desired  it  to  go  overt — A.  Now  we 
suppose  they  desired  it  to  go  over  to  inaugurate  a  strike. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  suspicion  of  it  at  that  time  f — A.  Not  the  slight- 
est: nothing. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  understood  yon  to  say,  some  time  ago,  that  you  told 
the  men  you  expected  they  would  have  trouble  t 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  not  give  any  reasons  why  you  expected  trouble  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  but  from  the  investigation  I  made  at  the  Shamokin  chutes  I  could 
not  understand  why  the  coal  coming  from  the  different  Beading  Bail- 
road  mines  was  taken  from  Shamokin  and  dumped.  It  was  never  known 
previous  to  the  Lehigh  strike. 

By  Mr.  Ohipman  : 

Q.  Where  did  the  men  come  from  whom  they  put  in  the  places  of 
the  2,6001 — A.  From  all  part^  of  the  country,  I  understand. 

Q.  When  did  they  come! — ^^A.  Well,  thev  had  agents  out,  the  com- 
pany, as  soon  as  the  strike  was  ordered. 

Q.  They  had  their  agents  out  as  soon  as  the  strike  was  ordered  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  before  ?— A.  Not  before.  They  may ;  I  can  not  answer  that 
question  for  you;  they  may  have  done  that.  There  was  also  some  talk 
as  to  the  color  test  question  upon  our  system. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  That  was  about  six  months  ago. 

Q.  What  was  it ! — A.  Well,  we  had  a  little  spurt  upon  that.  That 
was  at  Port  Bichmond,  but  it  did  not  amount  to  much ;  but  we  decided 
the  question  was  a  fair  one  in  the  interests  of  the  company. 
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Q.  What  was  the  color  test? — A.  They  examined  the  men  as  to  their 
sight,  in  regard  to  their  color  blindness. 

Q.  They  examined  them,  as  I  understand,  as  we  do  navigators  on  the 
lakes  and  ocean,  to  see  whether  they  can  tell  the  color  of  lights.  Yon 
have  diflferent  lights  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  they  examine  men  who  are  track-hands,  switchmen^  engineers, 
etc.,  as  to  the  color  testf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  object  to  that! — A.  We  objected  to  the  method  the  rail- 
road company  was  using  in  the  color  test. 

Q.  What  was  that? — A.  We  thought  a  railroad  cx)mpany  wanted  to 
use  it  to  reach  some  active  men  in  the  organization  when  the  prelimi- 
nary examination  was  made.  Our  men  objected  until  proper  safeguards 
were  placed  around  our  men. 

By  Mr.  Parker: 

Q.  When  these  men  went  out  at  Port  Richmond  and  Elizabethport, 
was  not  the  movement  then  a  strike  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  if  there  is  any  lockout  about  it,  it  is  from  something  that  baa 
arisen  since  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  any  offers  been  made  recently  to  re-instate  these  railroad 
men,  to  your  knowledge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What? — A,  We  have  sent  committees  to  try  to  effect  a  settlement. 

Q.  In  passing  your  resolution  at  Shamokin  and  taking  other  steps  in 
the  strike,  did  you  consider  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  consumers 
of  coal  throughout  the  country? — A.  In  what  way? 

Q.  In  any  way  ? — A.  We  took  into  consideration  at  our  convention 
at  Shamokin  that  we  had  the  right  to  use,  as  I  said  before,  any  legiti- 
mate weapon  to  bring  an  oppressor  to  terms ;  that  the  railroads  com- 
bined and  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  take  some  steps. 

Q.  Just  come  to  particulars.  What  consideration  did  you  give  to. the 
rights  of  the  consumers  throughout  the  United  States  in  taking  those 
steps  for  a  strike  and  throwing  the  business  of  the  company  into  con- 
fusion. What  measures  did  yon  take  and  what  consideration  did  you 
give  before  throwing  the  business  of  those  two  companies  into  confu- 
sion?— A.  When  we  found  the  cars  at  Bridgeport  tied  up  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  was  at  stake,  we  ordered  the  cars  to  be  circulated. 

Q.  Was  that  all  ?— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  take  that  into  consideration  when  you  passed  the  reso- 
lution at  Shamokin  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  consider  the  rights  of  consumers  throughout 
the  country? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  another  question.  Do  you  not  know  that  your  railroad  men 
and  your  mining  men  received  their  wages  out  of  a  fund  paid  by  the 
general  consumers  throughout  the  United  States  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  right  have  you,  as  railroad  men  and  representing  rail- 
road men,  to  bring  on  a  general  strike  that  would  add  to  the  costs  of 
the  consumer  without  considering  the  consumers  rights? — A.  From  the 
fact  that  we  know  that  while  the  general  public  are  paying  our  wages, 
we  are  being  robbed  of  it  by  the  combinations  and  corporations. 

Q.  And  because  of  the  fight  between  you  and  the  railroads  you  have 
a  right  to  disregard  the  rights  of  the  consumers ;  is  that  it? — A.  Yes,  sirs 

Q.  Yon  do  disregard  it? — A.  We  do  not. 

Q.  W^hat  have  you  done  to  help  and  protect  the  consumer  in  this  con- 
test ?— A.  We  did  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ? — A.  To  protect  the  consumer's  interests  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir  5  what  did  you  do? — A.  We  did  it. 
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Q.  That  does  not  answer  me.  You  must  answer  my  questioi^.  If  you 
do  not  know,  say  so;  and  if  you  did  anything,  specify  what.— A.  We 
did  not  do  anything  excep^t  to  take  our  own  interests  into  consideration. 

Q.  Js  it  one  of  the  doctrines  of  your  organization  that  you,  who  rep- 
resent the  laboring  men,  created  the  railroads  and  the  freight  handled 
and  the  commodities  that  supply  commerce,  something  as  Providence 
created  all  things  ! — A.  J  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Q.  The  stenographer  will  read  the  question  [question  was  read]. — 
A.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is. 

Q.  And  is  it  upon  that  principle  or  article  of  faith  that  you  base  this 
right  to  disregard  the  consumers,  and  to  direct  as  to  the  amount  of 
freight  and  the  control  of  the  operations  of  railroading! — A.  No,  sir  j 
it  is  not. 

Q.  What  do  you  base  it  upon  ! — A.  We  base  it  upon  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  organization  ;  to  make  it  as  short  as  possible,  that  we 
have  a  right  to  our  part  of  the  share  we  helped  to  create.  All  we  ask 
is  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work.  Give  us  that,  and  that  is  all 
we  ask.  We  do  not  believe  the  railroad  corporations  have  a  right  to 
give  us  starvation  wages. 

Q.  And  after  that  you  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it  or  care  what  is 
done  with  it? — A.  As  the  saying  is,  it  gives  a  man  enough  to  do  to  at- 
tend to  his  own  affairs. 

Q.  That  is  as  far  as  you  look  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  1  gather  the  conclusions  correctly,  it  has  been  the  purpose  among 
you  railroad  and  mining  strikeis  to  force  the  men  oppressing  you  to 
your  terms  by  creating  very  high  prices  for  coal  or  a  coal  famine  in 
the  country;  how  is  that  ? — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  Can  you  answer  it ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  say  it  is  not  sol— A.  1  can  not. 

Q.  Have  you  a  knowledge  of  any  fact  that  will  prove  to  us,  or  tend 
to  prove  to  us,  that  Taylor  &  Co.  are  identified  with  the  Beading  Rail- 
road Company  in  interest  If — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  20,000  men  are  out  now,  or  22,000  in  all  have  been  out  until 
today! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  twenty  of  those  men  went  back  what  would  you  call  them  ! — A. 
Today! 

Q.  No,  a  week  ago  ! — A.  We  certainly  would  call  them  "  scabs." 

Q.  What  would  you  call  them  to-day  ! — A.  They  would  be  going  back 
to-day  under  instructions  of  a  joint  arbitration  board. 

Q.  Then  ''scabs"  in  one  sense  are  men  who  refuse  to  obey  the  orders 
of  their  organization  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  in  one  view  of  this,  is  it  not  a  contest  between  different 
classes  of  laboring  men  !-i-A..  No,  sir.  It  is  acontest  of  organized  labor 
against  organized  capital. 

Q.  But  where  is  the  unorganized  labor  in  the  contest! — A,  It  is  not 
taken  into  the  contest  at  all. 

Q.  But  it  comes  in;  it  has  come  in  in  this  case,  has  it  not ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  acts  of  violence  and  collisions  are  generally  with  other 
classes  of  laboring  men  than  your  own! — A.  We  do  not  do  any. 

Q.  Have  you  not  there  at  Shenandoah  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  it  is  always  a  fact  that  when  there  are  collisions, 
they  occur  between  different  classes  of  laboring  men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  not  represent  the  contest  of  the  different  classes  of  labor- 
ing men  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  I  call  yoa  back  to  the  qaestioi^  I  asked  yoa  before.  Do  yon 
assume' tbe  right  to  say,  if  your  relations  with  these  companies  are 
broken,  yoa  have  a  right  to  stand  between  other  men  and  this  work  f — 
A.  I  said  we  did  not.  '  , 

Q.  That  point  you  yield,  then! — A.  Yes,  sir;  every  man  has  a  right 
to  work  and  act  according  to  his  conscience. 

Q.  Only  you  call  him  a  "scab?"— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  2,600  men  who  went  out  on  the  railroad  generally  had  fam* 
iliesl — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  what  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed  would  that 
2,600  represent  f — A.  Well,  I  should  judge  about  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  sufferings  among  the  striking  employes  of 
either  company  t — A.  I  have  in  the  Lehigh  region. 

Q.  No;  ofeither  of  these  companies f  I  think  we  had  better  leave  the 
Lehigh  region  until  we  get  people  who  know  about  that. — ^A.  Of  the 
Coal  and  Iron  Company ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  think  they  have  got  along  without  suffering  f — A.  So  far;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  there  is  much  surfrius  labor  in  the  country  !~ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  there  are  men  ready,  whenever  a  place  ia  vacated,  to 
take  it  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  expect  to  enforce  a  strike  without  violence  when  tbe 
labor  market  is  in  this  condition  f — A.  We  have  prevented  violence  so 
far. 

Q.  How  do  yon  expect  to  enforce  the  railroad  strike  and  have  your 
men  taken  back  without  violence,  when  the  labor  market  is  in  this  con- 
dition ?— A.  That  I  can  not  answer. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  When  a  brakesman  engages  with  the  company,  what  does  he  agree 
to  do  f — A.  To  perform  certain  duties,  tend  to  the  brakes,  and  see  that 
the  train  is  properly  guarded. 

Q.  And  for  that  tbe  company  agrees  to  pay  him  certain  stipulated 
wages.  When  an  engineer  enters  the  employ  of  the  company,  what  are 
the  duties  which  he  agrees  to  perform  t — A.  Such  as  the  place  of  an  en- 
gineer, running  a  train,  knowing  all  about  his  engine  and  about  the 
signals. 

Q.  And  the  conductor  agrees  to  perform  the  duty  of  caring  for  the 
train  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  conductor  receives  his  orders  from  some  higher  o£9cial  and 
communicates  them  to  the  engineer  and  brakesman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  engineers  and  conductors  agree  as  part  of  their  work  to 
execute  the  duties  of  the  company  in  hauling  freight  as  distinct  from  the 
question  of  obeying  orders? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  obey  the  orders  of  the  company  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  the  orders  are  to  carry  such  and  such  cars  to  such  and  such 
a  place,  they  do  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  company,  is  it  not,  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to 
the  public? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  advertises  it  is  ready  to  receive  freight  and  transport  freight 
and  deliver  freight? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  that  the  employes  do  is  to  agree  to  obey  the  orders  prop- 
erly communicated  to  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  A  roan  has  a  natural  right  to  agree  to  take  work  from  a  company 
as  a  brakesman  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  has  a  right  to  quit  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  is  he  interfering  with  any  man's  right  when  he  himself  quits 
work  t — A.  He  is  not. 

Q.  Is  it  part  of  his  dnty  to  study  the  science  of  political  economy  ; 
is  it  one  of  the  things  for  which  he  is  paid  as  a  brakesman  to  deter- 
mine what  effect  his  quitting  work  may  be  upon  the  ability  of  the  com- 
pany to  deliver  freight  at  some  place  !— tA.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  paid  to  consider  what  might  be  the  effect  upon  the  State  of 
Kansas  or  the  city  of  Chicago  if  he  should  quit  work! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  would  be  natural,  perhaps,  for  the  employes,  when  they 
were  looking  at  some  particular  grievance,  something  which  they  con- 
sidered to  t^  a  violation  of  the  agreement  of  the  company  with  them, 
not  to  study  the  whole  question  of  political  economy  as  we  gentlemen 
in  Congress  are  called  upon  to  study  it? — A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  They  are  not  paid  to  do  that ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  part  of  their  business? — A.  No^  sir. 

Mr.  Stone.  There  was  a  large  body  of  laborers  in  the  country  who 
did  not  belong  to  your  organization  and  who,  when  your  men  quit  work, 
would  come  in  to  take  their  places.  You  may  know  that  that  was  a 
fact. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  for  certain  line  of  work  on  the  railroad. 

Q.  Is  that  true  with  reference  to  miners  ? — A.  That  is  not  true  of 
miners.    It  is  not  every  laboring  man  that  can  do  mining  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  what  your  men  did  was 
to  quit  work.  Did  they  in  quitting  work  use  any  violence  to  prevent 
any  other  men  from  working  if  they  wished  ? 

A.  Not  in  a  single  instance. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  a  principle  of  your  asso- 
ciation, I  think  you  said  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  as  an  organization, 
that  they  were  opposed  to  and  would  not  indorse  any  violence  upon  the 
rights  of  others  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  your  organization,  its  principles  and  its  prac- 
tices, so  far  as  it  can  be  maintained,  is  against  violence  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  the  right  of  any  man  to  obtain  work  to  support  his 
family ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker.  Havenottherulesof  the  Order  been  changed  as  to  the 
practice  of  authorizing  strikes  without  the  approval  of  the  higher  ofK- 
cials  since  the  investigation  of  the  southwest  Missouri  strike  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  Milwaukee  convention  ? — A.  At  the  Minneapolis  conven- 
tion our  constitution  was  revised. 

Q.  Was  there  not  on^provision  that  strikes,  as  a  rule,  should  not  be 
inaugurated  without  the  approval  of  the  national  executive  commit- 
tee?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Let  me  ask  you  in  this  connection  what  organizations 
of  labor  refuse  to  affiliate  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  ? 

A.  I  have  not  heard  of  them. 

CJ.  Do  you  no*  know  ? — A.  I  do  not  of  my  own  personal  knowledge.  1 
lake  notice  in  the  Lehigh. 

Q.  But  throughout  the  country.  I  do  not  mean  particularly  here  in 
Penusly vania,  but  in  the  country  generally  ? — A.  Oh,  yes ;  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  some  of  our  trades-unions. 

Q.  Are  there  not  a  great  many  trades-unions  throughout  the  country 
who  refuse  to  affiliate  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  also  ? — A.  I  have  heard 
it^  there  is  a  great  many  of  them. 
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By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Havj  uot  lots  of  tbeui  sw  organizations  of  labor  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Tbc  point  1  want  to  get  sit  is  a  little  further  in  the  lin6  of  Jadge 
Parkei-^s  examination.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  unorganized  labor  f — ^A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  organized  bodies  come  into  competition  with  them  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  how  are  you  going  to  deal  with  the  theory  of  your  organiza- 
tion as  to  the  maintenance  of  wages  in  the  face  of  that  opposition.  How 
are  you  going  to  deal  with  it!— A.  Well,  the  theory  generally  of  our 
order  is  to  show  to  the  unorganized  men  the  benefits  of  organization. 

Q.  And  if  you  had  the  laboring  men  of  the  country  in  a  well  equipped 
organization,  intelligently  managed,  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  in- 
fluence the  rate  of  wages  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  suppose  that  50  per  cent,  of  these  laboring  men  are  outside 
of  these  labor  organizations,  how  are  you  going  to  deal  with  that  class 
of  men  when  they  come  to  take  the  places  at  lower  wages  or  existing 
wages  when  difficulti^  arise  between  the  employer  and  your  union 
men  ! — A.  The  only  way  we  can  settle  that  question  is  to  take  the  griev- 
ance to  the  polls  and  see  we  send  representative  men  to  our  halls  of  leg- 
islature who  will  make  laws  governing  the  labor  question  and  not  in  Hie 
interest  of  corporations,  and  they  should  have  these  laws  lived  up  to 
strictly,  and  then  we  can  command  this  unorganized  labor  throughout 
the  country. 

Q.  Let  us  see  about  that ;  that  enters  the  scope  of  our  inquiry.  What 
sort  of  law  would  you  pass  that  would  deal  with  the  unorganized  labor  ?— 
A.  We  want  any  laws  to  deal  with  unorganized  labor  that  can  show  to 
them  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  them  by  organization. 

Q.  My  question  was  that  if  50  per  cent,  of  the  men  were  organized 
and  50  per  cent,  of  them  staid  out,  as  Judge  Tillman  said,  refuseid  to  go 
in,  now  the  50  per  cent,  who  are  in  that  organization  can  not  control 
the  labor  market  with  the  others  ready  to  supply  their  places,  can 
they? — A.  If  we  were  given  50  per  cent,  of  the  workmen  of  this  country 
in  an  organization,  we  can  control  the  market. 

Q.  In  what  way  would  you  contro  lit  I— A.  In  every  wayj  in  strikes 
and  in  the  wage  question. 

Q.  That  is  the  statement,  but  why  do  you  say  so? — A.  Because  we 
would  have  onr  50  per  cent,  bound  together  and  the  other  50  per  cent 
would  be  scattered  broadcast  over  the  country. 

Q.  They  are  all  scattered  broadcast  over  the  country.— A.  The  50  per 
cent,  of  organized  labor  would  be  divided  into  different  lines  of  work. 
Now,  in  the  50  per  cent,  of  unorganized  there^is  a  certain  percentage 
that  have  no  calling  whatever. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  consider  this  surpilus  labor  to  be  !  You  stated 
to  Judge  Parker  there  was  a  great  deal  of  surplus  labor.  Have  you 
ever  attempted  to  investigate  that  question! — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not 
been  long  enough  in  the  labor  movement  to  investigate  that.  I  should 
judge,  though,  at  least  60  per  cent. 

Q.  Now,  for  instance,  here  is  Taylor  &  Co.,  who  discnarged  men  who 
were  receiving  30  cents  an  hour  and  employed  non-uniou  men  at  15  cents 
an  hour.  You  say  you  would  agree  to  violence  to  prevent  those  men 
from  working? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  hold  that  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  work  for  Taylor  &  Oo.  if 
they  want  to,  but  you  think  it  is  bad  judgment  to  4o  so  j  but  that  i^ 
their  own  business  ?— A.  Certainly. 
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Q.  Now,  these  meu  refuse  to  come  iuto  your  organization  and  be  gov- 
erned by  it  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  way  you  could  reach  them  in  this  particular  case  was  to 
bring  the  railroad  men  in  the  quarrel,  and  these  railroad  men  refused 
to  move  the  cars  having  freight  belonging  to  Taylor  &  Co.,  in  order 
thereby  to  compel  Taylor  &  Go.  to  employ  union  men  again.  Still,  the 
union  men  and  railroad  men  are  discharged.  Now,  if  non-union  men 
can  be  employed  to  move  the  cars  despite  of  the  command  of  your  or- 
der, what  are  you  going  to  do ;  are  you  not  at  your  rope's  end! — A. 
Then  comes  a  strike. 

Q.  Of  course  the  strike  comes,  but  non-union  men  go  in  and  take  the 
places  of  the  strikers  and  the  work  goes  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  how  are  you  going  to  accomplish  the 
result! — A.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  answer. 

Q.  You  stated  you  would  go  to  the  polls.  Suppose  you  went  into  the 
legislature  yourself  or  into  Congress  yourself  and  had  all  the  other 
members  exactly  picked  out  by  you,  what  sort  of  legislation  would  you 
pass? — A.  I  said  in  regard  to  going  to  the  polls  that  it  was  general. 
When  you  stated  it  was  50  per  cent,  that  were  unorganized  and  50  per 
cent,  in  organization,  how  were  we  going  to  get  these  men  to  come  into 
organization,  and  I  said  by  showing  the  benefits  of  that  organization. 

Q.  Butwhatsortof  legislation  would  you  pass  to  do  that? — A.  I  could 
not  exactly  give  now  the  exact  sort  of  legislation  that  is  needed.  1  would 
regulate  the  hours  of  labor. 

Q.  There  are  laws,  I  do  not  know  how  enforced  in  Pennsylvania, 
passed  of  that  sort  ? — A.  They  have  never  been  enforced. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  in  that  respect 
are  not  enforced  ? — A.  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  In  what  instance  ? — A.  In  the  eight-hour  law. 

Q.  As  applied  to  whom  ? — A.  To  the  corporations.  We  have  got  a 
law  on  the  statute  books  in  relation  to  the  eight-hour  law. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  acts  of  Congress  or  State  legislature? — A. 'Acts  of 
Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Under  acts  of  Congress,  by  contract  between  em- 
ployer and  employe,  they  can  make  ten,  twelve,  or  forty  hours,  if  they 
want,  a  day's  work.  It  is  only  limited  to  eight  hours  when  there  is  no 
agreement  as  to  what  would  be  a  day's  work.  It  is  a  matter  of  contract 
as  to  what  would  be  considered  a  day's  work.  Under  the  United  States 
law,  unless  there  is  an  agreement  or  understanding,  it  will  be  eight 
hours. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  ^Would  you  have  a  law  passed  which  would  forbid  you  making  a 
contract  with  me  to  do  more  than  eight  hours'  work  ? — A.  Certainly  not. 
I  would  have  a  contract  as  far  as  the  railroad  con>oratiions  are  concerned 
that  a  certain  number  of  hours  would  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  I 
would  have  a  law  passed  that  the  men  should  be  paid  for  all  time  over; 
that  is,  if  we  could  get  these  laws  to  be  lived  up  to. 

Q.  Have  you  not  such  a  law  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. We  have  a  very  good  illustration  of  that  fact  to-day  upon  the 
Beading  system  in  regard  to  agreements  entered  into  with  non-union 
men,  as  you  men  term  them.    I  call  them  '*  scabs." 

Q.  I  conceive  there  might  be  a  law  regulating  the  number  of  hours  m 
the  absence  of  a  contract  That  is  all  right,  but  suppose  you  had  such 
a  law  that  eight  hours  should  be  a  day's  limit  and  suppose  the  law  was 
enforced  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  yet  your  Knights  of  Labor  want 
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an  advaaoe  in  wages  for  eight  hours  per  day,  and  the  employer  refioses 
it  and  a  strike  occars  and  the  unemployed  labor  goes  in  and  takes  yojor 
places  at  the  old  wages ;  can  you  pass  a  law  that  will  affect  that  qaes- 
tion,  that  will  keep  these  men  from  working! — A.  'So,  we  oould 
not.  Then  we  would  be  coming  in  conflict  ii^ith  the  Constitution  of  oar 
country. 

Q.  That  you  do  not  want  to  dof — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  theory  then  have  you  as  to  how  you  are  going  to  control 
wages,  regulate  wages,  as  long  as  such  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  men  re- 
main outside  of  your  order  f — A.  We  have  no  theory  to  advance  at  i^l 
until  such  time  as  we  can  show  to  the  unorganized  men  throughout  the 
United  States  the  benefits  of  organization,  and  then,  after  we  show  tiiiem 
them  the  benefits  of  organization,  if  we  can  get  enough  of  our  men  to  go 
to  our  legislatures  where  our  laws  are  made  governing  the  people  of  the 
State. 

Q.  The  organization,  in  order  to  be  effective,  in  your  judgment,  should 
embrace  pretty  much  all  the  laboring  men,  and  until  that  occurs  theor- 
ganization  can  not  be  entirely  effective? — A.  The  different  labor  organi- 
zations will  certainly  sooner  or  later  have  to  come  in  in  order  to  reach 
and  fight  this  battle  of  labor  against  capital.  There  is  no  question 
about  that,  and  the  day  is  fast  arriving  when  it  will  be. 

Q.  Ton  mean  when  the  labor  organizations  have  the  same  general 
principle  and  there  is  harmony  of  interestt — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  some  points 
on  the  wage  question  there  will  be  a  difference  of  opinion. 

By  Mr.  Ohipman: 

Q.  Ton  speak  about  legislation.  State  legislation ;  to  what  legislation 
do  you  refer;  what  do  you  expect  and  what  is  your  plan  f — A.  I  have 
not  any  plan  at  present.  As  I  stated  I  have  not  been  long  enough  in 
the  labor  movement  to  look  into  the  legislation  about  the  wage  question. 

<i.  How  will  you  determine  the  wage  question ;  by  the  legislature  fix- 
ing the  wages  f — A.  I  would  ask  that  the  legislature  would  legislate 
upon  the  number  of  hours  and  fix  the  wages  of  the  workmen. 

Q.  They  have  done  it  ? — A.  Not  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  any  State  in  the  United  States  that  have  not  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hours  for  a  day's  work.  They  ipay  shorten  their  hours 
from  eight  to  ten.  Is  that  one  way  f — A.  There  are  different  ways.  I 
would  compel  these  corporations  or  firms  or  manufacturers,  as  I  said,  to 
conform  to  a  certain  number  of  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  say  ten, 
and  I  would  have  another  law  compelling  these  corporations  to  pay 
their  employes  over  and  above  that  time. 

Q.  But  by  the  law  of  these  States  they  are  compeQed  to  do  it  t— A. 
Here  is  one  of  the  greatest  States  in  the  Union,  and  here  our  corpora- 
tions can  violate  our  State  constitution  and  nothing  at  all  is  said  of  that 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Would  you  deprive  a  free  man  of  the  right  of  making  his  con- 
tract to  work  ten  or  twelve  hours  for  a  day's  labor  to  support  his  wife 
and  children,  or  lay  up  somethiug  for  a  rainy  day,  if  he  wanted  to  do  it? 
You  would  by  the  law  of  the  land  ! — A.  I  certainly  would.  I  would 
have  a  law  passed  as  far  as  the  corporations  are  concerned. 

Q.  Well,  take  a  young  man  who  has  no  family ;  take  a  married  man 
who  has  a  family ;  would  you  deprive  that  married  man,  who  loves  his 
wife  and  children,  of  the  privilege  of  working  more  hours  to  be  called  a 
day's  labor  than  yon  would  thjit  young  man  ! — A.  I  certainly  would, 
from  the  fact  that  I  should  believe  nobody  but  an  insane  man  would  want 
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to  innd  himself  to  work  thirteen  hoars  when  under  the  law  he  was  only 
obliged  to  work  ten  hours. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about  Taylor  &  Co.,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  committee  will  be  through  with  you.  What  business  were 
Taylor  &  Oo.  engaged  in  at  Port  Kichmond  when  the  strike  com- 
menced f — A.  I  believe  they  controlled  the  grain  elevator. 

Q.  Have  they  not  workmen  in  connection  with  the  elevator! — A.  I 
have  heard  that. 

Q.  Do  they  sell  flour  and  grain  t — A.  I  can  not  answer  the  question. 

.  Mr.  Pabkeb.  Do  you  know,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  that  men 

have  been  arrested  frequently  and  repeatedly  in,  Philadelphia  and  the 

suburbs  for  interfering  with  the  men  who  took  the  places  of  the 

strikers? 

A  I  have  heard  of  three  or  four  men  being  arrested. 
*  Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  have  been  a  good  many  more  cases  than 
thatf — A.  No,  sir;  you  will  find  in  a  labor  organization,  as  you  will  find 
in  the  United  States,  a  radical  element. 

Q.  Ton  are  not  answering  me  now. — A.  That  radical  element  is  in  all 
classes  of  society. 

By  Mb.  Andebson  : 

Q  Going  back  to  these  grave  State  questions  these  gentlemen  were 
-asking  you  about,  in  regard  to  what  legislation  would  you  pass;  would 
you  not  first  desire  laws  compelling  corporations  to  haul  freights  at 
reasonable  rates! — A.  Certainly  I  would. 

Q.  You  would  desire  laws  preventing  them,  as  owners  of  railroad 
stock,  from  gambling  in  stocks! — A.  Certainly,  I  would;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  were  competing  with  each  other,  obeying  the  law,  then  they 
would  be  competitors  in  the  market  for  their  work! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  could  settle  the  corporation  question  by  bringing  them  under 
the  laws  of  the  land,  as  all  other  citizens  are  brought  under,  then  is  it 
not  probable  that  the  legislation  would  reach  and  result  in  raising  the 
wages  of  the  men,  although  they  might  be  in  competition? — A.  I  should 
think  so  y  yes,  sir. 

TESTMOHT  OF  W.  H.  LEWIS. 

W.  H.  Lewis,  sworn  and  examined. 

Bo  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside! — A.  At  the  William  Penn  Colliery. 

Q.  Where  is  that! — In  West  Mahanoy  Township,  in  this  county. 

Q.  Are  you  an  operator  there! — A.  I  am  superintendent. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ! — A.  Fifteen  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  county  ! — ^A.  Forty-eight  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  !t— A.  I  am  a  mining  superintendent,  man- 
ager of  a  colliery. 

Q.  What  is  that  colliery  called  ! — A.  The  William  Penn  Colliery. 

Q.  Whose  property  is  that ! — A.  The  property  of  Edward  and  George 
Brook. 

Q.  Has  it  any  connection  with  the  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  ! — 
A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Are  Messrs.  Brook  private  operators  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  corporation  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  any  connection  with  a  carrying  company  ! — A.  None 
whatever,  only  furnishing  tonnage  to  the  carrying  company. 

Q.  No  interest  in  that! — A.  None  at  all. 
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Q.  How  many  men  have  you  employed  f — ^A.  About  eight  hundred, 
that  is  men  and  boys. 

Q.  How  many  boys  ! — A.  Well,  I  should  say  about  300  would  be  boys. 

Q.  Of  what  ages? — A.  Ranging  from  twelve  to  twenty. 

Q.  What  do  these  boys  do  t— A.  These  boys  inside  attend  to  doors 
and  drive,  and  some  load  the  coal.  Outside  they  drive,  pick  slate,  and 
do  various  other  little  things.    Some  are  engineers. 

Q.  Some  boys  are  engineers  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Over  what  road  do  you  ship  your  coal  f — A.  Over  the  Beading 
Bailroad. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  as  superintendent  f — ^A.  To  mine  the  coal 
and  sell  it. 

Q.  And  to  see  to  the  management  of  the  business  f — A.  Everything 
entirely. 

Q.  Have  you  any  familiarity  with  the  mines  of  the  Goal  and  Iron 
Company  ? — A.  Nothing  at  all  further" than  what  I  would  know  as  a 
general  miner  what  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  amount  of  coal  they  mined  in 
1887  !— A.  About  6,000,000  tons  I  saw  it  stated. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  they  mined  in  1886  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  coal  they  had  on  hand  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1888  ? — A.  I  do  not ;  I  suppose  there  were  200,000  tons  on  hand. 

Q.  Of  that  company  I  am  speaking. — ^A.  Of  that  company  and  ship- 
X>ers  over  that  road.  I  do  not  think  s^t  Bichmond  they  would  have  coal 
on  board. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  of  a  personal  investigation  of  it  and  with  knowl- 
edge?— A.  Just  from  what  I  saw  and  heard  of  it,  and  what  I  judged 
of  the  freight.  When  they  stopped  the  moving  of  coal  they  could  not 
accumulate  any  coal. 

Q.  The  demand  was  absorbing  the  supply  at  that  time  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  the  supply  abundant  to  meet  the  demand  t — A.  I  think  it 
did.  Of  course  the  Lehigh  region  was  out,  but  a  large  tonnage  taken 
out  was  coming  trom  other  regions,  and  I  think  when  they  stopped  in 
January  the  trade  was  well  supplied. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  shortage  so  far  as  the  demand  \g  concerned 
since  January  t — A.  I  think  there  has  been  considerable  shortage,  that  is, 
in  what  we  would  call  the  Schuylkill  region  on  the  Beading  Bailroad. 
It  was  sometime  before  the  Wyoming  people  could  get  coal  into  Philadel- 
phia, and  until  that  time  there  was  considerable  shortage.  After  tiiat 
I  do  not  think  there  was  a  shortage. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  material  advance  in  the  price  of  coal  since  Jan- 
uary of  this  year! — A.  Well,  take  December.  Since  December  the 
highest  advance  I  know  of  is  60  cents. 

Q.  You  mean  that  the  price  has  advanced  60  cents  per  ton  since  De- 
cember!— A.  Yes ;  over  the  December  prices. 

Q.  Over  the  best  December  prices  ! — A.  No  j  January  was  the  high- 
est coal  prices  there  were. 

Q.  You  mean  in  January  coal  was  60  cents  higher  than  in  Decem- 
ber!—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  gone  higher  than  that  in  February  ! — A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  At  what  prices  were  you  selling  coal  in  December! — ^A.  Stove  coal, 
$3 :  lump  and  small,  $2.20 ;  pea  coal  at  $1.50,  and  buckwheat  at  $1. 

Q.  Take  the  average  coal ;  what  do  you  call  that,  stove  coal! — A. 
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Stove  coal  is  not  au  average  coal ;  that  is  the  highest-price  coal  on  the 
list.  • 

Q.  It  is  the  highest  priced  f — A.  The  very  highest. 

Q.  Very  well,  that  will  illustrate  all  the  rest. — A.  Stove  coal  is  inpre 
in  demand  in  winter  time  in  the  city  trade  than  the  other  sizes,  and  that 
varies  the  cousnmption  oi'  the  othcr'sizes. 

Q.  That  is,  the  great  (passes  of  consumers  use  stove  coal ! — A.  The 
great  mass  of  consumers  would  come  down  to  the  pea  coaL 

Q.'In  what  way  is  that  used  ! — A.  The  poor  people  who  are  the  great 
mass  of  the  consumers,  I  presume,  would  buy  pea  coal. 

Q.  For  domestic  purposes  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Very  well ;  what  is  it,  then,  that  makes  stove  coal  so  hiuch  higher  f 
— A.  Being  a  higher  grade  of  coal,  and  being  sought  for  by  people  who 
are  able  to  pay  for  it. 

Q.  There  has  been  an  advance  since  January  for  stove  coal  f — A.  The 
highest  advance  there  was.  I  guess  there  may  have  been  a  little  sold, 
and  we  have  sold  about  400  or  500  tons  at.$5 ;  say  500  tons  out  of  9,000 
tons.    The  balance  we  sold  at  $3  to  $4 ;  say  at  $3.50. 

Q.  Well,  50  cents  to  $1  a  ton  f — A.  Hardly  that,  because  there  were 
only  a  few  cars,  400  or  500  tons  that  were  sold  at  that  price.  It  was 
only  a  little  spurt  in  the  market.    I  do  not  think  it  held  two  days. 

Q.  What  was  the  usual  difference  ? — A.  Sixty  cents. 

Q.  On  stove  coal  f — A.  Yes;  on  stove  coal. 

Q.  Are  you  fixing  these  prices  at  Schuylkill  Haven  f — A.  At  the  col- 
liery now. 

Q.  Now,  has  there  been  a  corresponding  advance  in  pea  coal  t — A. 
Not  so  much.  I  do  not  suppose  there  was  from  25  to  40  cents  difference 
in  the  price  of  pea  coal  taken  at  the  collieries. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  your  coal  at  the  colliery  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  coal  is  now 
sold  at  the  collieries. 

Q.  Who  do  you  sell  it  to! — A.  To  whoever  wants  to  buy  it. 

Q.  But  you  have  general  customers  f — A.  Well,  we  have  Philadelphia 
friends  and  trade  on  the  line  between  here  and  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Does  the  Reading  Company  buy  of  youf— A.  Sometimes  they  do 
when  they  have  no  coal  for  themselves.  We  sell  to  anybody  that  wants 
to  buy. 

Q.  Is  it  a  large  purchaser? — A.  Not  since  it  has  been  in  the  mining 
business  iUelf.    Sometimes  it  buys  a  little  coal. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  the  advance  on  the  price  of  stove  coal  has  been 
to  the  consumer  in  the  retail  market  since  December  ?~ A.  I  guess  it 
has  been  50  to  75  cents,  and  some  has  been  sold  at  an  advance  of  a  dol- 
lar. I  do  not  know  of  any  coal  being  sold,  but  I  saw  some  advertised  at 
$7.50,  that  would  be  $6.50  to  $7.50,  but  I  do  not  think  there  would 
hardly  be  much  sold  at  that  price. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  advance  in  pea  coal  in  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod!— A.  Along  there;  say  40  cents. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  to  me  that  the  consumer  in  Philadelphia,  thepoor 
people  whom  you  say  mostly  use  pea  coal,  have  been  only  required  to 
pay  40  cents  a  ton  more  since  the  strike  than  before? — A  I  can  not  say 
that  was  the  case,  because  the  poor  people  buy  a  great  deal  by  the 
bucket.  I  do  not  know  what  they  pay,  but  I  think  the  average  advance 
in  Philadelphia  would  not  be  over  40  cents  on  pea  coal.  For  instance, 
nearly  everybody  makes  contracts  in  the  spring,  selling  their  coal  by 
months,  and  when  the  coal  advances  they  hold  you  to  your  contract 
very  strictly,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  tell  what  they  pay. 
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Q.  What  has  been  the  occasion  of  this  advance  in  the  price  of  coal  to 
the  consumerf — A.  The  scarcity  of  coal.  • 

Q.  The  scarcity  of  coal  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  an  existing  scarcity  of  coal  ? — A.  Not  to-day ;  it  is  just  the 
reverse  today.  We  have  had  more  orders  countermanded  Bince  last 
Friday  than  we  have  had  in  six  months. 

Q.  There  is  a  surplus  of  coal  on  hand  ? — ^A.  They  asticipated  tb«!e 
would  be  a  surplus  if  the  collieries  stalled  up. 

Q.  By  ordering  the  strike  off  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  prosi>ects  of  the  return  of  these  men  to  work  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  th<i  advance  or  decrease  in  price  is  based  upon  a  probability 
and  not  upon  existing  facts  f — A.  Most  assuredly.  If  I  thon^t  the  men 
were  not  going  to  work  and  nobody  working  but  myself,  I  do  not  think 
I  would  sell  coal  very  low  in  Philadelphia  or  anywhere  else. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  your  coal  sold  for  in  December  at  your  colliery  *•— 
A.  Three  dollars. 

Q.  When  it  was  worth  $3  at  your  colliery,  what  would  the  same  coal 
bring  in  Philadelphia? — A.  One  doUarand  eighty  cents  more;  tbatwoald 
be  $4.80. 

Q.  The  tolls  would  be  added  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  tolls. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  sell  your  coal  at  the  colliery  to  wholesale  or  retail 
dealers  having  yards  in  the  city  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  coal  costs  that  dealer  $4.80  delivered  at  his  yard  f^ — A. 
Yes ;  if  it  is  a  convenient  yard.  Some  yards  have  25  cents  traekage  to 
pay,  but  the  average  yard  has  no  trackage. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  amount  of  coal  on  hand  at 
Schuylkill  Haven  at  the  beginning  of  this  strike! — A.  I  donotsappose 
there  was  6,000  tons  on  hand.  All  that  would  be  on  hand  would  be  in 
transit ;  that  would  be  all  there  could  be. 

Q.  Are  there  any  store-houses  f — A.  There  are  none  at  all ;  there  is  no 
place  to  store  coal  anywhere.  At  Beading,  though,  there  is  where  t^ey 
store  fuel  for  the  engines.  That  is  the  only  place  I  know  where  any- 
thing can  be  stored.    Anthracite  coal  is  so  bulky  you  can  not  store  it. 

Q.  Was  the  strike  actually  a  source  of  advantage  to  the  operators  f — 
A.  None  whatever ;  it  was  a  big  drawback  to  us. 

Q.  To  you  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  to  you! — A.  We  had  to  stop. 

Q.  Did  your  miners  stop  f — ^A.  Our  miners,  people  working  under* 
ground,  stopped.  It  becomes  very  expensive  to  keep  a  colliery  in  con- 
dition, to  pump  the  water  out,  feed  the  mules,  and  keep  what^men  you 
have  there;  it  makes  it  very  expensive  to  wort.  For  every  ton  of  coal 
you  hoist  you  have  got  to  hoist  five  tons  of  water,  and  you  have  got  to 
hoist  that  water  whether  you  hoist  any  coal  or  not,  which  makes  it  very 
expensive. 

Q.  Most  private  operators,  though,  continued  at  work  in  this  re- 
gion f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  the  Reading  system.  I  guess  we  made  more 
time  than  anybody  else. 

Q.  Why  did  your  men  strike? — A.  That  is  something  I  can  not  an- 
swer. They  had  everything  they  wanted.  Onr  men  wanted  to  work 
but  parties  came  thei'e  and  insisted  they  should  not  work,  and  of  course 
they  listened  to  them,  and  the  next  day  they  would  listen  to  me,  so  it 
was  a  seesaw  game,  backwards  and  forwards. 

Q.  As  you  had  conferences  with  them,  what  did  you  understand  the 
grievances  of  the  miners  to  be  ? — A.  They  had  no  grievance  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  men  went  out  and  quit  work  with- 
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ont  auy  reason  whatever  ! — A .  Yes;  but  I  uuderstand  the  general  strike 
was  on  accoant  of  the  reduction  of  the  8  per  cent.  They  had  been  get- 
ting a  surplus  of  8  per  ceiit.  for  four  months  before  the  1st  of  January, 
and  they  wanted  it  continued. 

Q.  Had  you  been  paying  the  8  per  cent.? — A.  Bight  along,  and  some- 
times as  high  as  12  per  cent,  or  13  per  cent,  on  top  of  that,  making  21 
l^ev  cent. 

Q.  How  did  that  happen  I — A.  Based  on  the  price  of  coal. 

Q.  An  advance  in  the  price  of  coal,  you  advanced  the  wages  a  cer- 
tain percentage? — A.  Yes,  outside  of  the  8  per  cent.;  we  gave  the  8  per 
cent,  and  a  percentage  besides,  the  $2.50  basis  percentage. 

Q.  Did  you  decline  to  pay  it! — A.  No,  sir;  I  told  the  boys  to  go  ahead, 
wer  would  pay  that.  They  did  go  ahead  until  some  parties  who  came 
there  stopped  them.  They  came  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  while  I  was 
asleep. 

Q.  How  long  were  your  men  idle! — A.  We  worked  seven  days  in 
January,  and  we  were  idle  the  balance  of  the  time. 

Q;  Are  you  working  now  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  again  f — A.  The  1st  of  February. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  begin  then  ? — A.  I  suppose  the  men  had 
more  confidence  in  me  than  they  had  in  their  leaders. 

Q.  They  returned  to  work  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  advance? — A.  Upon  the  8  per  cent,  they  are  work- 
ing to-day.  When  the  other  men  go  in  they  are  to  work  on  the  same 
terms  as  anybody  else. 

Q.  You  have  been  paying  the  8  per  cent.? — A.  Bight  along,  and  what- 
ever coal  would  bring ;  we  paid  23  per  cent,  last  month. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  now  the  men  get  more  than  the 8 per  cent.? — A. 
They  are  now;  but  if  there  is  a  general  resumption  they  lose  the  8  per 
cent,  and  get  what  the  balance  will  be  paid.  In  fact,  in  Januaiy  we 
paid  23  per  cent.,  but  February  we  may  run  down  to  15  or  16  per  cent., 
depending  upon  what  collieries  they  draw. 

Q.  Can  you  afford  to  pay  the  8  per  cent.  ? — A.  If  I  was  the  only  party 
who  shipped  coal  I  could,  but  when  the  others  come  and  cut  the  prices 
down,  the  wages  have  to  follow  the  prices  of  coal. 

Q.  At  the  present  prices  of  coal  could  you  afford  to  pay  this  addi- 
tional 8  per  cent.  ? — A.  With  that  extra  percentage  we  could  not. 

Q.  Your  coal  is  sold  now  at  your  mines  at  $3  per  ton  ? — A,  Yes;  about 
14  per  cent,  of  it. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  speaking  of  a  particular  kind  of  coal? — A.  Yes;  some 
coal  sold  down  as  low  as  70,  80  cents  and  $1.  Twenty  per  cent, 
of  it  goes  at  that  price,  so  that  cuts  us  down  on  our  average. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  price  of  your  coal  ? — A.  Say  $2.50  a 
ton. 

Q.  Now  what  is  the  average  freight  ? — A.  The  average  freight  would 
be  $1.80  at  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  the  freight  on  the  cheapest  quality  of  coal  ? — ^A.  There 
is  an  allowance  of  15  cents  on  pea  coal. 

Q.  A  drawback  of  15  cents  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  drawback  you  get  ? — A.  There  is  one  drawback 
on  coal ;  I  believe  furnaces  have  a  special  rate  on  coal,  what  is  called 
furnace  rates  or  lower  rates. 

Q.  When  your  coal  is  selling  at  an  average  of  $2.50  a  ton,  how  much 
has  that  coal  cost  you  loaded  in  the  cars  ? — A.  That  would  cost  us 
about  $2.40. 
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Q.  Toa  mean  to  say  you  have  been  making  10  cents  a  ton  on  your 
coal! — A.  Yes.    We  have  gone  down,  way  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  On  the  average  mined ! — A.  On  the  average  last  year — we  are 
not  afraid  to  show  what  we  made — we  made  19  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  How  much  coal  did  you  mine  l&st  year  ! — A.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand tons. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  us  the  value  of  your  plant  f — A. 
My  plant  is  worth  $800,000  to-day.    It  cost  a  good  bit  more. 

Q.  Is  that  much  actual  cash  in  it! — A.  Yes:  over  that.  You  can 
not  put  up  a  plant  for  that  much  money  that  will  ship  a  thousand  tons 
a  day. 

Q.  You  shipped  300,000  tons  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  use  a  great  deal  of  this'  coal  f — A.  We  use  the  refuse 
mostly. 

Q.  For  what  1 — A.  For  heating. 

Q.  In  what  business  f — A.  In  pumping  water.  A  man  buys  coal  from 
us  when  he  can  buy  it  cheaper  than  anywhere  else ;  but  if  he  can  buy 
coal  25  cents  cheapiar  anywhere  else,  he  telegraphs  us  he  can  not  take 
it  in. 

Q.  When  you  sell  coal  for  $2.50  a  ton  on  the  basis  going  in  force  to- 
day by  reason  of  the  return  of  the  miners  to  work,  how  much  can  your 
miners  make? — A.  Our  own  miners  now  you  are  speaking  off 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  They  make  from  $2  to  $4  a  day. 

Q.  How  do  you  calculate  that! — A.  There  is  a  great  diflFerence  in 
miners,  some  men  can  not  make  wages,  others  make  a  good  deal  of 
money. 

Q.  How  do  you  pay  your  men  ? — A.  By  the  wagon  or  yard.  Some 
men  are  paid  by  the  yard. 

Q.  You  pay  a  man  so  much  for  so  much  coal  he  mines  f — A.  What 
he  does. 

Q.  How  many  tons  of  coal  can  an  average  miner  in  your  mine  take 
out  in  a  day  t — A.  That  depends  upon  the  work.  If  he  has  flat  work, 
he  will  take  out  about  5  or  0  tons.  If  he  has  a  good  pitch,  he  will 
go  up  as  high  as  30  tons.  It  depends  upon  the  pitch  of  the  vein. 
Bome  places  it  runs  almost  flat;  other  places  it  is  plain  shoveling  into 
the  wagon. 

Q.  How  much  does  a  miner  make  upon  the  basis  of  30  tons  f — A. 
That  price  is  scaled  down  and  we  do  not  pay  a  man  the  same  for  getting 
out  30  tons  as  the  man  who  gets  out  5  tons.  His  price  is  fixed  different 
from  the  wagon  work  and  the  freight  work.  Where  a  man  gets  out  30 
tons,  his  price  is  so  much  less  than  the  man  getting  out  5  tons. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  time  are  your  miners  engaged  in  work  1 — A. 
Say  eight  hours,  some  will  work  ten  hours. 

Q.  Each  day.  Now,  take  the  year  1887;  was  there  any  period  of 
enforced  idleness  ! — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  have  800  men  at  work  during  the  whole  of  last  year  ? — 
A.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-three  days. 

Q.  That  is  the  number  of  days  you  worked  during  the  whole  year! — 
A.  That  is  all  there  are,  taking  Sundays  out.  That  is  about  all  the  time 
that  can  be  made. 

Q.  You  say  now,  on  an  average  in  your  mines,  each  miner  can  take 
out  5  tons  of  coal! — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  how  that  will  average  up. 
You  see  we  work  different  veins,  different  pitches.  I  could  hardly  tell 
where  our  most  coal  would  be  coming  from.  But  that  would  be  the 
lowest.    There  is  no  man  I  do  not  think  but  what  runs  as  much  as  6  or 
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8  wagons,  say  6  wagon  loads.    Tbat  will  run  about  10  tons;  that  is,  to 
two  men. 

Q.  For  the  two  men? — A.  Yes,  sirj  the  two  miners. 

Q.  K  each  miner  conld  take  out  5  tons  per  day  on  an  average,  in  300 
days  he  would  take  out  1,600  tons  f — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Well,  5  times  300  is  1,600  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  800  miners  take  out  800  times  1,600,  they  would  take  out 
1,200,000  tons  a  year  f— A*.  But  you  are  taking  800  miners.  Take  300 
miners  and  see  how  that  runs.  There  are  800  men  and  boys  we  had  em- 
ployed, but  I  do  not  suppose  over  200  are  miners. 

Q.  Two  hundred  of  them  are  miners  f — A.  Say  200. 

Q.  I  misunderstood  you.  I  asked  you  how  many  miners  yon  had  em- 
ployed f — A.  You  asked  me  how  many  men  there  were  employed.  In 
speaking  about  miners  cutting  coal,  there  is  a  laborer,  door  boy,  engineer 
driver,  etc.;  goodness  knows  what. 

Q.  You  say  your  miners  make  from  $2  to -$4  a  day  f — A.  They  made 
last  year  from  $2  to  $6.35,  I  think  was  the  highest  they  made.  • 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  you  paid  in. the  aggregate  for  miners 
last  year? — A.  I  can  not  tell  all,  but  I  know  some  of  the  men  got  as 
high  as  $6.36,  and  I  do  not  think  they  got  below  $4  at  any  time^  'These 
are  extraordinary  men,  and  that  is  something  you  do  not  come  across 
very  frequently.  They  are  extraordinary  miners  and  had  extraordinary 
places  to  work  in. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  men  would  average  $3  a  day  ? — A.  I  think  the 
miners  would  average  $3  a  day.  We  have  not  any  miners  making  $2  a 
day.  If  a  man  does  not  make  $2  a  day  we  would  say  they  are  not  lit 
to  mine  coal. 

Q.  Then  these  men  make  anywhere  from  $60  to  $76  and  $80  each 
month  ? — A.  Well,  there  would  be  an  average  of  nearly  22  to  24  days. 
Then  you  can  hardly  tell  that  way,  because  it  is  pretty  hard  for  a  miner 
to  work  more  than  20  or  22  days  a  month.  If  he  works  24  or  26  days 
monthly  it  pulls  him  down  very  quickly.  • 

Q.  Do  they  take  "  lay-offs  "  ? — A.  A  good  miner  will  take  a  "  lay-off'^ 
and  fix  himself  up. 

Q.  What  were  your  average  laborers  receiving ;  about  what  wages  ? 
—A.  They  were  receiving,  say,  outside  boys  would  average  90  cents ; 
outside  men  would  average  $1.26  a  day,  not  taking  mechanics,  they  go 
up  higher,  $2  to  $2.26  a  day. 

Q.  Have  your  wages  been  higher  than  these  others  ? — A.  I  do  not 
think  they  are.    I  would  be  very  sorry  to  say  so. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  would  be  very  sorry  to  find  they  were  min- 
ing coal  cheaper  than  you  were  ^A.  Yes ;  I  do  not  want  to  have  other 
people  mining  coal  cheaper  that  I  can. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  miners,  then,  in  this  region,  in  their  work,  have 
been  able  to  make  $60  to  $80  a  month  ? — A.  I  think  so.  right  along. 

Q.  And  outside  laborers  $30  to  $40  ? — A .  You  see  laborers  and  men 
working  outside  get  $1.26,  say,  a  day — that  is,  good  men— and  around 
the  breaker  we  have  men  there  over  eighty  years  of  age  that  we  would 
not  expect  to  pay  them  as  much  ;  they  are  getting  pretty  near  $1  a  day. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  ? — A.  They  stay  down  there  and  the  coal  passes 
through  their  feet,  and  they  select  the  coal.  There  was  good  feeling 
towalids  the  men,  and  as  long  as  they  reported  for  duty  we  felt  like 
keeping  them  on.  As  we  have  made  money  out  of  them,  we  do  not 
want  to  push  them  away. 

Q.  Have  they  been  a  long  time  in  your  service? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long!— A.  Some  since  the  colliery  started.  That  has  been 
fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Q.  And  been  good,  facithfnl  menf — A.  Very  good. 

Q.  Morally  f — A.  I  think  in  the  fifteen  years  I  have  been  witfi  them 
they  have  been  a  very  nice  class. 

Q.  Have  not  these  men  been  able  to  lay  np  a  competency  f-^-A.  Miners 
generally,  some  of  them  get  ahead,  and  a  man  who  works  hard  does 
get  to  be  beforehand. 

Q.  Are  these  old  men  eighty  years  old  who  have  been  faithfiil  in 
their  employment,  and  moral  men  as  yon  say  for  so  many  years,  com- 
pelled  now  absolutely  to  work  day  by  day  for  a  living  t — A.  We  have 
only  one  man  at  that  age  that  I  can  cite  now.  He  has  two  sons,  bat  he 
would  rather  go  to  work  than  stay  at  home.  I  guess  his  sons  oonld 
keep  him  very  nicely. 

Q.  Men  receiving  $70  and  $80  a  month  with  regular  employment 
there  every  day  they  want  it,  ought  they  not  to  be  able  to  lay  np  some- 
thing ? — A.  They  do.  The  miners  built  Shenandoah,  which  is  worth  six 
or  eight  millions. 

Q.  Does  that  belong  to  the  miners  f — A.  I  think  it  should  be  if  they 
have  tlieir  own. 

Q.  Have  they  got  their  own  ? — A.  Some  have.  The  saloon-keepers 
own  part  of  it,  you  know,  and  that  does  not  belong  to  them.  There  has 
not  been  a  dollar  gone  into  Shenandoah  except  through  the  miners. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  whether  these  men  are  accumulating 
anything,  and  if  they  are  not,  whether  it  is  their  own  fault  ?— -A.  The 
best  are.  They  have  men  living  there  who  own  three  or  four  houses  in 
Shenandoah.    They  had  one  man  I  guess  who  was  worth  $25,000. 

Q.  Who  was  that!— A.  T.  W.  Davis. 

Q.  Did  he  make  that  mining  ? — A.  I  think  the  best  part  of  it. 

Q.  But  that  is  exceptional  ? — A.  Yes,  that  is  a  great  exception,  but 
it  is  nothing.  We  have  got  a  number  of  men  who  are  worUi  four  and 
five  and  six  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Do  you  live  near  Shenandoah? — A.  I  live  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  it. 

Q.  How  large  a  place  is  that! — A.  About  12,000  people. 

Q.  It  has  an  assessed  value  of  $6,000,000! — A.  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  should  judge  so  by  the  way  the  propertj^  looks  there. 

Q.  You  say  that  was  built  by  miners  ? — A.  I  do  not  believe  there  was 
$50,000  brought  there  outside  the  miners,  and  one-half  of  it  has  been 
burned  over  and  rebuilt. 

Q.  And  the  miners  comprise  the  great  body  of  the  population  f — A. 
There  is  no  manufacturing  going  on  e^rcept  the  mines. 

Q.  ^ow,  the  men  who  actually  work  in  the  mines  there,  do  you  sup- 
pose they  own  this  $6,000,000 ! — A.  They  ought  to  own  it  all,  except 
what  they  gave  away. 

Q.  In  regard  to  what  they  have  given  away  and  thrown  away,  that 
is  their  own  business  and  foolishness,  but  I  want  to  know  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  have  these  men  all  homes  pretty  much  t — A.  Well,  no;  I  do  not 
think  they  all  have  homes,  but  a  large  majority,  I  believe,  of  the  miners 
own  Shenandoah,  outside  of  the  business  portion  of  the  town.  A  great 
many  miners  have  gone  into  business,  and  done  well. 

Q.  And  generally  speiiking  according  to  information,  you  think  that 
number  is  considerable? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  owing  to  the  general  characteristics  of  that  particular  local- 
ity f — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  place  as  well  situated  as  Shenan- 
doah, in  that  valley. 
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Q.  How  do  you  account  for  tbat  t — ^A.  Sbenandoah  coal  lies  very 
favorably  for  a  man  to  miue.  He  has  an  advantage  in  tbat  valley. 
Tben  it  is  a  high-priced  coal,  and  has  always  been  worked  in  preference 
to  other  places. 

Q.  And  the  men  there  have  been  able  to  make  more  f — ^A.  I  think 
they  have. 

Q.  Ton  made  last  year  19  cents  a  ton  on  your  300,000  tons  of  coal. 
Have  you  bad  any  trouble  with  your  shipments f  -A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ship  any  coal  much  f — ^A.  I  guess  we  are  the  largest 
individual  shippers  anywhere. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  tbat  you  now  sell  most  of  the  coal  at  the 
mines f— A.  Did  you  mean  shipping  it?  Oh,  of  course  the  coal  is  sold 
at  the  mines,  but  of  course  the  carrying  company  have  to  furnish  trans- 
portation.   We  sell  it  f.  o.  b. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  no  drawbacks  except  in  the  one  instance  you 
indicated  f — A.  Until  the  strike  we  had  no  drawbacks  at  all  during  the 
year.  This  strike  came  on  in  January  and  tbat  is  the  only  drawback 
we  have  had. 

Q.  You  ship  over  the  Beading  Bailroadf — A.  Altogether. 

Q.  Do  they  discriminate  in  any  way  between  other  shippers? — A. 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  is  not  a  fact  that  the  number  of  individual  operators  has  very 
largely  decreased  in  the  last  few  years  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  some  time 
ago. 

Q.  Is  it  not  attributable  to  the  fact  that  these  large  corporations 
have  absorbed  this  business  in  conjunction  with  the  carrying  business, 
combining  the  twof — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  it ! — A.  To  the  low  price  of  coal. 

Q.  But  the  mining  corporations  have  largely  increased  all  the  time  f — 
A.  The  prices  ? 

Q.  No:  the  mining  operations  f — A.  Well,  they  had  to  take  the  col- 
lieries off.  When  the  individuals  could  not  mine  any  more,  the  com- 
pany would  have  to  come  to  the  rescue  and  take  the  colliery.  No  in- 
dividual could  afford  to  run  them  very  long  and  lose  money. 

Q.  Have  the  corporations  been  losing  money  t — A.  I  think  they  have. 

Q.  You  think  they  have  been  mining  this  coal  at  a  loss  f — A.  At  a 
loss. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  true,  as  a  rule  ? — ^A.  Well,  it  has  been  as  a 
rule.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  company  that  has  made  money 
in  mining  coal  five  consecutive  years  together. 

Q.  They  make  money  in  transporting  it  ? — A.  I  guess  they  do.  Some 
of  them  do,  and  some  of  them,  I  guess,  it  is  pretty  close. 

Q.  It  would  not  make  any  difference  to  a  company,  such  as  the  Bead- 
ing Company,  for  instauce,  whether  it  made  its  money  by  transporta- 
tion or  by  mining,  so  that  in  the  aggregate  it  made  money  ? — A.  Well, 
the  Beading,  as  shown  tbercf,  has  not  made  any  money. 

Q.  Since  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers  ? — A.  Well,  I  think 
so,  and  previous  to  that  they  did  not  earn  anything.  I  used  to  own  a 
little  stock  in  that,  so  I  have  got  evidence.    I  have  never  got  dividends. 

Q.  But  you  are  on  the  right  side  I — A.  Not  very  much. 

Q.  The  fact  that  the  railroad  company  is  in  the  hands  of  the  receiv- 
ers doea  not  prove  that  somebody  does  not  make  money  out  of  it  f — A. 
I  think  they  can  not  mine  coal  and  sell  coal  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
prices. 

Q.  Why  did  they  t— A«  To  compete  against  the  others. 
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Q.  But  all  the  others  were  losing! — A.  It  was  a  competition  as  to 
which  should  lose  the  most,  I  guess.  The  coal  trade  is  one  of  those 
peculiar  things  that  keeps  a  man  living  and  always  expecting  better 
things,  because,  whenever  you  get  into  a  colliery  you  can  not  get  out. 
If  a  plant  was  worth  $800,000,  and  I  moved  away  and  let  it  alone,  it 
would  not  be  worth  $50,000. 

Q.  You  made  money  last  year! — A.  Yes,  we  did;  if  you  call  19  cents 
making  money. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  about  6  per  cent,  on  the  investment! — A.  That  is  not 
making  money  on  a  risk  like  that.  That  is  an  investment  of  which  you 
have  nothing  in  a  few  years  more.  Ten  years  more  and  that  invest- 
ment is  gone. 

Q.  You  mean  it  will  be  exhausted! — A.  Yes,  every  year;  every  ton 
of  coal  leaves  so  much  less ;  that  reduces  the  plant  so  much  less  every 
year. 

Q.  Is  your  plant  less  valuable  this  year  than  last ! — A.  Most  assur- 
edly it  is. 

Q.  The  Beading  people  held  that  their  lauds  were  more  valuable! — 
A.  They  have  been  thinking  very  strangely,  then. 

Q.  What  do  you  include  in  j^our  plant! — ^A.  There  is  a  hole  there  of 
300  feet;  there  are  two  holes  900  feet  deep,  that  have  got  to  be  pumped 
out  continuously.  Then  there  is  a  mile  and  a  half  undergroundage  that 
has  got  to  be  kept  up;  600  acres  that  have  got  to  be  kept  up;  and  keep- 
ing it  dry — that  is  the  most  expensive  part  of  it. 

Q.  How  much  land  did  you  say  ! — A.  Six  hundred  and  forty  acres, 
which  we  lease.  • 

Q.  You  do  not  own  it! — A.  No,  sir;  we  pay  a  royalty  of  44  cents  for 
every  ton  of  coal. 

Q.  Who  does  that  belong  to!— A.  The  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  That  is  some  of  the  Girard  land  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  leased  that  for  a  given  number  of  years  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  holes  have  you  in  the  ground  to  make  shafts  ! — A.  We 
have  one  shaft,  two  slopes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  pumps! — A.  I  told  you  we  have. 

Q.  How  many!— A.  Nine. 

Q.  How  much  did  each  of  these  pumps  cost! — A.  They  cost  $3,000 
apiece. 

Q.  Twenty-seven  thousand  dollars.  Well,  in  what  way  have  you  ex- 
pended $800,000! — A.  In  sinking  that  shaft  and  putting  up  the  im- 
provements which  constitute  the  miners'  hoist  and  a  large  braider  four 
more  feet  in  it.  This  shaft  goes  down  300  feet.  It  is  30  feet  thick 
and  5  feet  wide. 

Q.  Would  that  cost  anything  like  $500,000  or  $600,000  !— A.  I  think 
it  would. 

Q.  Did  it  cost  you  the  larger  part  of  $800,000  to  sink  the  original 
shaft! — A.  In  sinking  and  developing  the  place  and  putting  into  con- 
dition so  that  you  could  ship  a  thousand  tons  a  day,  you  have  got  to 
drive  a  good  bit  of  gangway. 

Q.  You  include  part  of  the  $800,000  expenditure  in  the  cost  of  driving 
gangways! — A.  Yes,  sir;  putting  it  into  condition  to  ship  coal  to  make 
it  profitable. 

Q.  What  was  the  expense  before  you  began  to  realize! — A.  Well^ 
that  would  be  it. 

Q.  Then  you  had  expended  somewhere  about  $800,000  before  you 
began  to  take  coal  out! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  any  amount  of  eoaL  For 
years  there  we  did  not  ship  more  than  about  30,000  tons  a  year. 
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Q.  Are  you  miniDg  now  aboat  the  full  capacity  of  the  mine  T — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  shipping  as  much  coal  as  yon  can  mine! — A.  Yes,  sir^  at 
these  prices. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  doing  that  f — A.  Fifteen  years. 

Q.  Did  you  just  before  this  strike! — A.  We  mined  as  much  as  we 
'Conld.    That  is,  we  mined  300,000  tons  of  coal  in  293  days,  which  takes 
hard  work. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  limitation  put  upon  you  ? — A.  Who  limits  usf 

Q.  I  understand  the  men  limit  themselves? — A.  There  has  been  no 
limitation  put  upon  us. 

Q.  Have  you  been  at  any  time  a  party  to  an  allotment  system! — A. 
Well,  1  do  not  think  we  have.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  been  a 
party  in  any  allotment  system.  I  was  one  of  those  in  favor,  when  there 
was  no  purchasers,  to  stop  shipping. 

Q.  There  was  such  a  system  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  system. 

Q.  You  say  during  your  fifteen  years'  experience  as  an  operator  that 
you  have  not  known  anything  about  an  allotment  system  ! — A.  I  do 
not  know  any  more  than  I  have  seen  through  the  papers.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Coal  Exchange,  and  the  Goal  Exchange  did  not  know 
of  any. 

Q.  Where  was  that  Coal  Exchange!— A.  Philadelphia.  When  the 
market  was  flooded  we  would  stop  mining  coal,  whenever  we  could  not 
sell  the  coal. 

Q.  Then  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  stopping  them  ! — A.  Yes, 
years  ago  we  used  to  stop  them. 

Q.  That  brings  about  what  might  be  termed  enforced  idleness  on  the 
part  of  the  men  ! — A.  No  more  than  what  was  wanted  could  be  sold, 
and  of  course  if  the  cars  were  tilled  we  had  to  stop. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stop  last  year? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  The  year  before  ? — A.  No.  not  the  year  before. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  by  some  witnesses,  by  Mr.  Whiting — ^you 
know  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    Did  he  say  he  did  this  year  or  last  year  ? 

Q.  No;  that  there  was  an  allotment  system  in  force  at  one  time. — 
A.  As  railroad  men  they  may  know  that.    We  know  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  That  there  was  <an  understanding  throughout  all  this  region  that 
there  should  be  so  much  output  and  it  was  distributed  among  the 
region  ! — A.  I  think  there  was  such  an  understanding.  For  instance, 
we  would  estimate  what  the  market  would  take,  and  then  apportion 
which  each  could  ship  and  divide  it  among  the  region.  Some  would 
prefer  to  ship  in  the  summer  and  some  would  prefer  to  ship  in  the 
winter. 

Q.  Then  you  were  a  party  to  it! — A.  No,  we  were  no  party  to  it;  the 
only  trouble  was  everybody  could  go  ahead ;  there  was  no  restriction. 
I  do  not  know  anything  more  than  that.  Instead  of  putting  coal  into 
New  York  and  filling  it  up,  we  would  keep  the  cars  until  they  wanted  it 
and  then  move  it. 

Q.  What  about  the  allotment  ? — ^A.  No  more  than  an  estimate  of  the 
business  a  mine  could  do,  an  estimate  of  how  much  coal  the  market 
would  take,  and  conclude  to  mine  so  much.  For  instance,  the  market 
would  take  30,000,000  tons,  we  would  put  in  an  estimate  of  34,000,000. 

Q.  Who  apportioned  your  part ! — A.  I  think  the  railroad  companies 
did  that. 

Q.  The  coal  operators  ? — A.  No,  I  never  suffered  that  way. 

Q.  Did  they  apportion  to  you  the  amount  you  might  be  permitted  to 
mine  ? — A.  No,  they  never  told  me  if  they  did  so. 
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Q.  Then  did  they  limit  yoa  in  the  amonnt  of  cars  you  shonid  have  f — 
A.  No.  For  instance,  if  we  would  have  cars  standing  loaded  on  the 
road,  they  would  say,  unless  you  unload  those  cars  we  can  not  give  any 
more.  We  could  not  unload  without  we  found  a  purchaser,  and  s^Hue- 
times  it  was  pretty  hard  to  unload  them. 

Q.  If  you  could  not  find  a  purchaser  what  did  yon  do  f — ^A.  If  I  could 
not  sell  the  coal  I  did  not  want  the  cars. 

Q.  I  want  the  fact  as  to  whether  you  were  limited  in  the  number  of 
cars  f — A.  I  do  not  think  we  were. 

Q.  Gould  you  get  all  tne  cars  you  would  demand  f — A.  Oh,  no;  we 
could  not. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Because  they  were  loaded,  that  is  why  there  were  no 
cars.  I  could  always  get  cars  when  there  were  empty  cars,  and  I  ooold 
get  my  proportion  of  them. 

Q.  If  you  had  cars  loaded,  and  could  not  dispose  of  the  coal,  what 
object  would  you  have  in  wanting  to  load  any  more  carsf — A.  That  I 
can  not  answer.  I  did  not  want  them  if  we  had  our  coal  loaded  and 
had  no  sale  for  it;  we  did  not  want  any  more  cars. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  times  you  could  not  get  all 
the  cars  you  demanded  ? — A.  Ko ;  that  is,  I  could  not  dispose  of  the 
coal.    I  conld^  get  the  cars  when  I  disposed  of  the  coal. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  a  time  when  you  could  not  get  the  ears  you 
demanded  f — ^A.  No ;  not  for  any  length  of  time.  Of  course,  there 
might  be  break-downs  on  the  road  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  But  there  was  no  trouble  from  any  other  cause! — ^A.  No;  I  do  not 
think  there  has  been. 

Q.  What  do  yon  know  about  the  Heading  Company  ordering  lock- 
outs for  three  days  in  the  week  f — A.  I  do  not  know  about  the  Beading 
Company.  I  know  the  coal  exchange  did  that,  but  I  do  not  know  the 
Beading  ever  did. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that  f — A.  The  coal  exchange,  when  it  could  not  sell 
its  (*x>al,  would  meet  together  and  resolve  not  to  work  for  three  days 
until  they  satisfied  themselves  the  cars  were  unloaded,  and  when  they 
were  they  would  go  to  work  again. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  whether,  when  such  things  as  you  have  just 
spoken  of  were  in  force,  if  there  were  not  individual  operators  who 
wanted  to  work  and  wanted  cars,  and  the  company  refused  to  give 
them  f — ^A.  Some  of  the  parties  were  corrected  that  way. 

Q.  Who  was  corrected  ? — ^A.  I  suppose  there  were  individual  opera- 
tors who  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  their  neighbors  and  run  when 
nobody  else  was  running.  I  think  we  had  an  operator  up  here  at  one 
time  that  tried  to  do  that.    I  do  not  know  how  he  succeeded. 

Q.  How  is  the  price  of  coal  regulated  now  ? — A.  It  is  regulated  by 
the  different  parties  having  coal.  They  go  in  and  offer  it  for  sale.  I  do 
not  know  there  is  any  concert  of  action.  The  Beading  Company  has 
their  price;  the  Lehigh  Valley  has  their  coal  to  sell;  and  so  have  we, 
and  the  Lehigh  Navigation  has  their  price. 

Q.  Are  the  prices  all  the  same  ! — A.  No ;  the  Lehigh  Valley  is  some- 
times 25  cents  higher  than  we  are,  sometimes  lower. 

Q.  How  can  they  put  their  coal  higher  than  yours  t — ^A.  I  do  not 
know ;  that  is  what  we  would  give  a  good  bit  to  know. 

Q.  I  could  see  how  they  could  sell  lower  than  you. — ^A.  That  would 
work  both  ways. 

Q,  But  how  would  they  manage  to  sell  higher! — A.  For  instance, in 
the  Philadelphia  market,  they  would  sell  the  New  York  market  higher, 

Q.  Of  course  they  might  make  an  individual  sale. — A.  For  instance, 
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when  the  Western  trade  is  very  livel3^,  they  will  fix  their  price  for  New 
York  and  PhiLidelphia  perhaps  25  cents  higher  than  they  have  been 
getting  orders  from  the  West,  perhaps.  If  the  West  was  low,  they  may 
go  in  25  cents  lower.  They  have  to  knock  around  and  hunt  up  trade 
themselves. 

Q.  They  issue  circulars  fixing  the  prices  of  coal  ? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  that  done  by  combination? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
done  in  the  last  year  by  combination. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  last  year  ? — A.  Prior  to  the  last  year  there  was  a  con- 
sultation. 

Q.  Of  sales  agents  meeting  together  to  fix  the  prices  f — A.  They  would 
consult  each  other  and  see  what  profit  they  could  make,  and  see  if  they 
could.not  agree  together  to  fix  their  prices. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  your  colliery  to  Philadelphia  t — ^A.  Say 
120  miles. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  the  nearest  colliery  f — A.  The  nearest 
colliery  will  be  97  miles,  I  think.  We  are  under  the  average  distance. 
Mo9t  of  the  tonnage  comes  from  above  us.  Say  130  miles  will  be  a  fair 
average  for  Philadelphia  coal. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difiference  in  the  amount  of  tolls  from  the  dififerent 
collieries  t — ^A.  There  is  from  the  different  regions;  for  instance,  the 
Wyoming  region. 

Q.  From  the  Schuylkill  region? — A.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  think  Shamo- 
kiu  now  pays  any  more  than  we  do.  I  think  it  is  the  same.  The  Wilkes 
Barre  region  is  5  cents,  Wyoming  10  cents  more. 

Q.  The  nearest  colliery,  you  say,  is  some  90  odd  miles.  How  far  is  it 
from  the  farthest  colliery? — A.  One  hundred  and  forty-five  miles. 

Q.  Which  makes  a  difierence,  then,  of  something  like  50  miles  ?-^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  charge  no  more  for  hauling  coal  145  miles  than  for  97 
miles  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  the^r  do. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  farthest  mine  ? — A.  I  guess  they  do ;  that  is,  the 
Beading  Company.    The  Preston  would  be  the  farthest  mine. 

Q.  Who  else  is  engaged  in  operating  m  this  region  ?— A.  There  are 
a  number  of  small  men  around  here  who  ship  5  er  10  cars  a  day.  They 
are  Norris  &  Brown,  the  Draper  Coal  Company — that  is  a  fair  shipper, 
Taylor  &  Co. 

Q.  Are  these  the  Taylors  that  had  this  racket  at  Port  Bichmond  ? — 
A.  No ;  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  The  Thomas  Coal  Company ; 
then  it  goes  into  the  Shamokin  region^  there  is  quite  a  number  up  there 
in  the  different  roads. 

Q.  Are  any  of  these  individual  operators  farther  from  Philadelphia 
than  you  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  is  the  farthest  ? — ^A.  Well  the  Shamokin  men  would  be  the 
farthest  away. 

Q.  How  far  from  Philadelphia? — ^A.  Yes ;  they  must  be  25  miles  far- 
ther away  than  I  am. 

Q.  Do  they  pay  the  same  price? — A.  They  used  to  pay  15  or  25  cents 
mcnre  a  ton  than  we  did.    Then  they  made  all  tolls  the  same  price. 

Q.  Do  they  ship  their  coal  beyond  Philadelphia  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  ship  any  to  Elizabethport? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  that  coal  goes  to  Philadelphia  ? — A.  It  is  retailed  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Q.  D'.)  you  know  what  the  company  charges  for  shipping  from  the 
mines  to  Elizabethport  ? — A.  No ;  I  guess  the  tolls  are  the  same  as  to 
Bichmond,  $1.80.    I  do  not  know  what  they  are.  but  I  think  they  are 
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the  same.    We  coDsider  Elizabethport  and  Port  Bichmond  as  the  same 
in  shipping. 

Mr.  Chipman.  Which  is  the  farther  1 

A.  Elizabethport. 

Q.  How  much  ? — A.  I  guess  it  is  89  miles. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  One  or  two  words  about  your  miners  and  I  am  through.  Your 
men  went  out  on  strike,  when  f — A.  On  the  7th  or  8th  of  January. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  time  that  the  Beading  men  went  outt — A.  Ko, 
our  men  worked  for  us  a  while;  they  stuck  to  us  for  a  while  and  then 
went  out.    The  pressure  was  too  heavy  for  the  poor  fellows. 

Q.  And  you  were  paying  the  8  per  cent,  when  they  went  outt — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  and  16  per  cent,  on  top  of  that.  We  were  paying  23  per  cent 
when  they  went  out  instead  of  8  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  t — A.  Because  they  wanted  to  be  with  the  boys. 
They  wanted  to  have  a  good  time  with  the  rest. 

Q.  They  wanted  to  quit  work  t— A.  That  is  about  all.  They  wentout 
on  the  11th. 

Q.  If  they  were  getting  all  they  demanded,  it  is  an  impenetrable  mys- 
tery to  me  why  they  wanted  to  quit  work. — A.  That  is  so.  Bules  of 
society  can  not  govern  them  in  that  way. 

/  Q.  Have  you  anything  such  as  company  stores,  anything  of  the 
kind  f — No,  sir ;  we  have  some  places 

Q.  Where  do  your  men  deal  there  f — A.  Wherever  they  can  buy  to 
advantage. 

Q.  Say  something  such  as  powder  f — A.  They  are  not  asked  to  deal 
there  at  all. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  store  there  f — A.  There  are  two  stores  there. 

Q.  Any  other  besides  that  one  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  owns  this  one  f — A.  One  is  owned  by  Bechther  and  the  other 
by  Taggert. 

Q.  Have  they  any  connection  with  your  company  f — A.  None  what- 
ever. 

Q.  Have  they  any  arrangement  with  your  company  1 — ^A.  No ;  a  man 
who  wishes  goods,  and  if  knows  the  man,  he  can  get  the  goods,  and 
if  not  they  will  ask  him  to  give  the  power  of  attorney  and  turn  it  into 
the  office,  if  he  wants  to  buy  goods  that  way. 

Q.  Have  you  got  company  doctors  up  there! — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
where  those  things  come  from ;  I  have  been  in  the  region  twenty  years 
and  I  never  heard  anything  like  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  company  priests? — A.  No, sir;  if  our 
priest  heard  me  talk  that  way  he  would  go  for  me.  No,  I  have  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing;  I  think  I  have  heard  of  it  up  in  the  Lehigh,  but 
1  never  heard  of  it  in  the  Schuylkill  region. 

Q.  Has  there  been  much  suffering  among  the  miners  since  the  strike! 
--  A.  I  do  not  know  of  any ;  we  have  a  population  of  1,600,  and  I  know 
of  no  suHering  that  arose. 

Q.  Was  there  any  violence  in  your  neighborhood  1 — A.  A  few  out- 
siders came  in  there  and  wanted  to  disturb  us. 

Q.  Disturb  your  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what! — A.  For  wanting  to  work — for  working. 

Q.  Who  were  the  outsiders! — A.  Men  from  Shenandoah  and  the 
neighboring  collieries. 

Q.  Did  they  attempt  to  make  them  quit  work  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  stoned 
them  one  night.    All  Shenandoah  came  down  one  night;  they  thought 
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to  clean  us  up.    Wheu  the}'  saw  us  there  they  cleared  out — they  did  not 
want  to  clean  us  up. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q,  Where  is  your  coal  bought! — A.  At  the  colliery. 

Q.  To  whom  is  it  sold! — A.  To  any  person  who  wants  to  buy  it. 

Q.  Who  do  you  sell  to  in  general,  individuals  or  dealers? — A.  Indi- 
viduals, dealers,  any  persons  who  can  pay  for  it. 

Q.  Is  much  used  by  individuals  around  the  collieries  for  home  con- 
sumption!— Yes;  our  people  use  principally  pea  coal  and  the  stove 
coal. 

Q.  Where  is  it  shipped  to  ! — A.  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  line  between 
here  and  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Is  it  shipped  out  of  the  State  much  ! — A.  Kone  of  our  coal  goes 
out  of  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  pea  coal  being  now  shipped  West! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  shipped  to! — A.  Everywhere;  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  etc. 

Q.  Usedb}'  whom;  manufacturers! — A.  Yes;  principally,  and  some 
in  small  stoves;  a  great  many  use  pea  coal,  especially  for  self  feeding 
stoves. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  pea  coal ! — A.  A  size  smaller  than  nut  coal. 

Q.  Self-feeding  stoves,  where! — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  we  sold 
Philadelphia  all  the  pea  coal  we  have. 

Q.  How  is  nut  coal  in  regard  to  price  ! — A.  That  is  a  higher  coal. 

Q.  Higher  than  stove  coal ! — A.  Tweuty-tive  cents  less. 

Q.  Now  you  say  your  men  had  been  given  the  8  per  cent,  four  mouths 
before  the  1st  of  January  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  got  also  the  basis  rate ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  they  struck  ! — A.  They  did. 

Q.  In  what  order  of  time  did  they  strike,  compared  to  other  miners  ! — 
A.  They  worked  seven-  days;  that  would  bring  it  about  the  11th  of 
January,  I  think. 

Q.  You  say  they  did  not  want  to  strike  ! — A.  I  do  not  think  they  did. 

Q.  What  makes  you  say  that ! — A.  They  say  they  did  not  want  to 
strike. 

Q.  Do  they  belong  to  the  Knights  of  Labor! — A.  I  think  they  do, 
and  some  belong  to  the  Amalgamated,  and  some  to  the  Knights  of  La- 
bor, of  our  men. 

Q.  Have  you  any  of  your  men  down  here! — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  None  of  them  are  down  here  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  get  at  them  ! — A.  Yes ;  I  could  ship  them  to  you  in 
time. 

Q.  Ship  them  ! — A.  That  is,  send  them  down  and  pay  their  fare.  I 
do'uot  think  there  is  any  of  our  men  here. 

Q.  You  say  one  night  some  people  came  down  there  and  made  them 
strike! — A.  1  believe  they  came  down  to  induce  them  to  strike.  We 
had  different  committees  coming  in  in  the  night,  and  they  were  holding 
meetings.    They  were  holding  secret  meetings. 

Q.  You  were  not  present ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  men  come  to  you ! — ^A,  Yes ;  who  stated  that  they  re- 
solved not  to  work. 

Q.  Who  were  this  committee! — A.  A  committee  of  our  own  men; 
the  names  I  can  give  you — Charles  Jenkins,  David  M.  Mullan,  and 
David  Williams. 

Q.  When  was  that! — ^A.  That  must  have  been  the  11th  of  January, 
when  they  stopped. 

26  PENN 
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Q.  That  was  the  day  they  stopped  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  c5ame-to  you  and  told  you  whatt — A,  That  they  had  re- 
solved not  to  work  the  next  day. 

Q.  What  else!— A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  Did  yon  ask  them  why  f — A.  I  did  not.  I  talked  to  them  there, 
bat  I  do  not  remember  what  we  talked  about.  They  said  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  want  them  to  work ;  that  is,  the  head  committee  at  Potts- 
ville,  and  the  meu  went  back  and  resolved  not  to  work. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  paying  the  regular  rates  demanded  by  the  menf — 
A.  Yes;  paying  what  they  demanded. 

Q.  Paying  the  8  per  cent,  and  the  basis  rate! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  complain  of;  anything  else  ? — A.  They  complained 
of  nothiug. 

Q.  Ilad  tbey  ever  complained  of  anything  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that 
tbey  ever  complained. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  complain  to  you  through  a  committee  of  anything  f — 
A.  Yes;  not  that  year. 

Q.  I  mean  that  year. — A.  No ;  we  had  no  trouble  that  year.  They 
ha<l  had  every  possible  thiug. 

Q.  Was  there  not  in  December  last? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  had 
any  complaint;  I  do  not  know  of  auy. 

Q.  Had  you  had  any  a  few  months  before  they  quit  work  f — A.  I  do 
not  think  they  were.  Sometimes  a  man  would  get  into  a  hard  place, 
and  say  that  he  could  not  make  wages  and  wanted  a  little  advance ; 
and  we  always  tailked  it  over  and  fixed  it  up. 

Q.  Was  there  any  time  within  six  months  before  stopi>ing  work  f — 
A.  I  do  not  remember  anything;  that  was  occasional. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  they  would  get  into  hard  ground  to  workf — A. 
Yes ;  hard  to  blow  out,  but  the  men  will  stick  to  it  as  long  as  they  can, 
and  when  they  complain  in  that  case  you  have  to  help  them  out ;  and 
they  will  come  to  us  when  they  want  more  help. 

Q.  This  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  grievance  f -^A.  No  5  we  have  no 
grievance  committees  with  us  at  all  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  say  the  miners  can  make  about  how  much  a  month? — ^A. 
From  $2  to  $5  a  day.    That  is  what  they  did  last  year. 

Q.  And  how  many  days  to  the  month  ? — A.  Two  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  to  the  year. 

Q.  They  can  make  from  $2  to  $5  a  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  During  that  number  of  days? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  exceptional? — A.  That  is  as  good  as  any  colliery.  I  think 
our  colliery  is  as  good  for  the  men  as  any  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  an  exceptionally  good  colliery  ? — A.  I  think  it  is 
a  good  colliery.    I  think  we  have  got  a  good  class  of  men  there. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  it  is  a  good  colliery  and  a  good  class 
of  men;  do  you  mean  you  are  an  exception  to  other  collieries? — ^A.  I 
think  it  is  above  the  average. 

Q.  Then  it  is  exceptional.  It  is  not  a  general  rule  through  the  mines 
that  the  men  make  these  wages  ? — A.  Just  as  you  say. 

Q.  You  speak  about  the  Beading  people  being  mistaken  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  land.  Are  not  their  lands  largely  undeveloped  ? — ^A. 
No;  I  do  not  believe  they  are  largely  undeveloped. 

Q.  Well,  according  to  our  testimony  they  have  45  collieries  in  opera- 
tion, 11  of  which  are  leased,  and  they  have  some  ninety-odd  thousand 
acres,  as  they  claim,  of  coal  land,  making  about  140,000  acres  in  all. 
Do  you  understand  that  the  34  collieries  which  they  are  working  here 
constituted  the  value  of  their  land,  and  that  there  is  no  value  in  the  rest 
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of  the  laud? — A.  I  think  these  34  colheries  constitute  the  best  portion 
of  their  laud. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  cream  of  their  land! — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Why! — A.  Because  what  we  estimate  can  be  develoj^ed  has  been 
developed  to  my  idea ;  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  coal  or  not: 

Q.  Why? — A.  It  has  uot  been  made.  Tbey  sunk  a  shaft  at  Potts- 
ville,  and  it  has  not  developed  coal  there.  That  is  the  best  part  of  the 
undeveloped  land. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  overestimating  the  mining  value  of  their 
land?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  in  regard  to  the  sinking  the  shaft  there? — 
A.  Nothing  more  than  the  failure  of  the  vein. 

Q,  Where? — A.  Through  this  region.  This  region  is  estimated  to 
contain  a  very  large  amount  of  coal,  and  men  with  experience  in  coal- 
mining say  there  is,  but  I  do  not  think  the  coal  is  here.  The  vein  lies 
very  deep,  and  it  will  be  very  expensive. 

Q.  Then,  according  to  your  estimate,  they  have  considered  their  coal 
lands,  as  they  call  them,  of  great  value,  and  you  think  they  are  mis- 
taken ? — A.  I  woujd  not  like  to  have  them. 

Q.  It  must  be  so,  for  you  men  ought  to  know. — A.  If  I  am  correct,  I 
think  they  are  mistaken,  and  they  think  I  am  mistaken. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  overestimating  the  value  of  the  lands? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  From  the  number  of  mines  ? — A.  I  am,  as  far  as  I  know, 

Q.  How  long  do  you  say  you  have  been  in  the  mining  business  ? — A. 
Thirty  years. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? — A.  Eight  along  up.  I  started  as  clerk  in  a 
colliery;  I  was  in  business  for  myself  five  or  six  years,  and  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  I  have  had  charge  of  this  colliery. 

Q.  Clerking  and  in  business  for  yourself;  do  you  understand  the  sys- 
tem of  mining  underground? — A.  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  geological  indications  of  the  region  ? — A. 
I  think  1  am. 

Q.  Are  there  surface  indications  of  coal  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  those  indications? — A.  The  cropping  out  of  veins  and 
rocks. 

Q.  That  is  all? — A.  And  the  workings,  I  suppose,  so  far  have  been 
pretty  well  developed  above  the  water  level. 

Q.  The  workings  and  from  the  geological  indications.  But  I  mean  to 
come  to  an  undeveloped  tract  of  land ;  are  there  any  surface  indications 
by  which  you  can  judge  of  coal  ? — A.  By  the  overlying  rock  and  the 
underlying  rock. 

Q.  Generally,  though,  you  want  to  see  the  coal  itself? — A.  It  is  uot 
always  a  sure  indication ;  wherever  there  is  conglomerate  rock  there  is 
not  always  coal. 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  amount  of  conglomerate  rock  throughout  the  re- 
gion?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  it  is  considerable  ? — A.  It  does  not  always  indicate  coal. 

Q^  Your  estimate  of  the  Reading  Company's  mines  is  formed  from  the 
experience  you  have  and  from  your  knowledge  ? — A.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  understood  as  estimating  the  Heading  Company's  lands  in  dollars 
and  cents.  I  meant  in  tonnage ;  that  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  the 
amount  of  tonnage  they  claim  to  have. 

Q.  Are  the  lands  good  for  agricultuie?— A.  No;  but  they  have  a  large 
amount  of  anthracite  land  which  will  become  valuable  as  others  de< 
crease. 
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Q.  I  anderstood  you  to  say  if  there  was  any  allotment  in  the  coal  sup- 
ply at  any  time  that  it  was  made  by  the  railroad  companies ;  how  is  it 
X)ossible  that  they  could  make  an  allotment  of  what  the  mines  could 
produce  f — A.  I  guess  they  own  the  mining  companies — ^the  railroads. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  in  their  capacity  as  coal  miners  that  they  would  have 
to  do  with  the  allotment,  not  in  their  capacity  as  carriers  ^  and  they  were 
great  producers  t — ^A.  We  thiuk  they  are. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  account  of  these  great  companies  being 
both  miners  and  producers,  they  could  control  the  amount  produced  in 
the  region  ? — A.  They  most  assuredly  can  control  it. 

Q.  Can  not  they  control  it  in  spite  of  you  f — A.  They  could  do  that. 

Q.  Could  not  they  do  that  by  not  giving  you  transportation  f — A. 
Tliey  never  have;  they  have  always  alibrded  the  facilities  we  wanted. 

Q.  They  have  never  complained  that  you  over-produced  f — A.  No» 

Q.  You  say  the  system  in  i^gard  to  the  output  was  a  shortage  by  the 
coal  exchange? — A.  That  is  years  ago, when  the  coal  exchange  would  re- 
solve they  would  not  mine  coal  any  more  until  the  market  was  ready 
for  it. 

Q.  Is  it  in  existence? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  it?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  comprises  it? — A.  Diflferent  coal  operators. 

Q.  Do  these  big  companies  belong  to  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  half  a  dozen  private  operators  represent  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Unincorporated  individuals? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  half  a  dozen  individuals  undertake  to  control  the  market 
against  these  big  corporations  ? — A.  Not  very  much. 

Q.  What  does  the  coal  exchange  do  any  way  ? — A.  That  is  a  pretty 
hard  thing  to  say. 

Q.  What  reason  has  it  for  existence  ? — A.  Well,  we  hold  it  together 
because  it  is  an  old  institution. 

Q.  You  say  you  ship  by  the  Reading? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Andrthe  Readiug  is  a  great  coal  producer  in  this  region? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  not  another  railroad  running  up  besides  the  Beading? — 
A.  The  Lehigh  Valley. 

Q.  Where  does  that  go? — A.  Into  the  same  region. 

Q.  Why  do  3^ou  not  ship  by  that  ? — A.  Because  the  Beading  is  more 
accessible. 

Q.  How  much  more  so  ? — A.  I  suppose  a  couple  of  miles. 

Q.  Is  there  any  competition  in  freights;  an^^ difference  in  ft'eights? — 
A.  Yes;  the  Beading  is  possibly  lower  than  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Q.  Does  the  Lehigh  Valley  also  carry  coal  out  of  that  region? — A. 
Yes,  right  along  side  of  us  out  of  the  region.  They  have  four  or  five 
collieries  from  which  they  take  coal,  but  they  have  a  longer  route  into 
the  Philadelphia  market.  The  Beading  is  the  natural  outlet  for  coal  in 
that  region. 

Q.  As  you  understand  it,  the  Beading,  in  the  year  1887,  got  about  the 
usual  supply  of  coal? — ^A.  I  think  it  did. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  has  been  crippled  at  all  in  this  output? — A. 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Q.  During  this  last  year? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  thiuk  it  has. 

Q.  How  long  did  this  8  percent,  advance  continue? — A.  Four  months. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  was  the  amount  of  their  pay-rolls? — ^A. 
They  say  their  pay-rolls  were  $800,000  a  month ;  I  only  know  what 
they  say. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  your  own  knowledge  t — A.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  fair  representation. 

Q.  That  was  four  mouths? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  outside  of  that  you  think  they  got  out  the  usjaal  quantity  ? — A. 
I  think  they  did. 

Q.  In  the  mean  time,  as  a  carrying  company,  they  charged  their  usual 
rates  for  carriage  t — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  your  coal  will  average  $2.50  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  embraces  all  kinds  of  coal.  You  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  cost  in  the  Lehigh  system  and  other  systems,  do  3^ou  ? — A.  I 
do  not  know  what  a  man  would  have  gotten  in  that  system. 

Q.  And  they  charge  the  same  price  when  they  sell  it? — A.  It  varies 
very  little;  it  sometimes  varies  25  cents. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  most  of  your  coal  is  sent  into  Philadel- 
phia ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  used  locally  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  output  is  300,000  tons  ? — A.  In  round  numbers,  we  run  about 
325,000  tons;  that  was  the  most  we  put  out. 

Q.  Your  men  are  all  at  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  prices? — A.  To  day  they  are  on  the  Beading  basis.  We 
started  with  them  on  the  8  per  cent,  advance. 

Q.  The  old  basis  is  a  percentage  on  $2.50? — A.  Yes;  they  get  the 
advantage  of  the  price  of  coal  above  $2.50. 

Q.  This  basis  you  refer  to  is  oncf  out  of  three  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us,  if  you  know,  to  what  extent  the  miners  have  gone 
to  work  in  this  region  to-day? — A.  In  Shenandoah  there  are  three  col- 
lieries working,  and  that  is  all  I  [positively  know.  The  individuals 
were  working  last  week,  and  three  Reading  collieries  in  Shenandoah 
started  up  this  morning  and  two  more  were  ready,  but  the  collieries 
were  not  ready. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  instance  where  the  striking  ipiners  have 
obstructed  the  shipment  of  coal  ? — A.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Obstructing  it;  trying  to  obstruct  it  ? — A.  Prom  going  to  market 
after  it  was  loaded  ? 
^   Q.  Yes. — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  railroad  strikers  did  or  not  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  instance  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No  more  than  what 
the  papers  stated. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  instance  of  violence  outside  of  the  one 
you  have  told  us  ? — A.  That  is  all  I  know  of.  That  is  the  night  the 
men  came  down  from  Shenandoah.  One  night  they  came  and  stoned 
some  of  our  men. 

Q.  You  say  now  your  men  have  never  presented  a  grievance,  and 
never  told  you  this  last  time  why  they  wanted  to  strike? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  boys  being  beaten  around  the 
breakers? — A.  Not  up  at  our  place;  I  heard  of  such  things  in  other 
places. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hear  it  was  done  ? — A.  In  Shenandoah. 

Q.  Have  you  a  sales  agent? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  number  of 
them. 

Q.  Do  they  see  the  other  sales  agents  and  fix  the  prices  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
they  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  that ;  we  fix  the  price  for  them. 

Q.  They  go  round  and  hunt  up  custom  ? — A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  The  sales  are  made  £  o.  b.  at  the  mines  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  ever  had  a  case  where  yoa  made  a  sale  or  were  pre- 
pared to  make  a  sale  that  yoa  could  deliver  and  there  has  been  a  failure 
of  the  railroad  to  move  immediately  the  coal  sold  or  waiting  to  be  sold  f — 
A.  I  never  had  such  a  case. 

Q.  Therefore  you  never  have  suffered  from  any  failure  of  the  railroad 
to  supply  you  with  cars  so  as  to  keep  up  with  your  opportunities  to 
sell  f — A.  No,  sir ;  we  never  have. 

Q.  Are  your  men  mostly  American  bom  t — A.  The  m^ority  are.  We 
have  about  18  per  cent«  of  Irish,  and  the  rest  of  them  are  made  up  of 
Welsh,  English,  Germans,  and  Americans. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  this  disturbance  and  threat  at  your  mines,  did  yoa 
have  the  assistance  of  the  police  to  protect  you  t — A.  We  had  a  few 
there,  and  then  our  men  came  to  our  rally  and  we  armed  them. 

Q.  Then  your  protection  was  mainly  by  your  own  miners  t — ^A.  We 
got  a  little  scared.  They  said  they  were  going  to  kill  us,  and  so  we 
went  out  with  about  sixty  carbines,  and  when  they  saw  them  they  did 
not  come  any  farther. 

Q.  So  practically  you  protected  yourself! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  Pottsville  shaft;  how  far  is  that  located! — A. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  it! — A.  It  is  called  the  Pottsville  shaft. 

Q.  When  was  it  sunk  !— A.  About  six  years  ago. 

Q.  Under  whose  supervision! — A.  The  general  superintendent. 

Q.  At  the  expense  of  the  coal  and  iron  company  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  depth  !— A.  I  think  it  is  1,500  feet. 

Q.  How  far  below  the  sea-level  would  that  be  !— A.  I  guess  it  would 
be  over  900  feet 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  mistake  about  its  being  600  here  [referring  to 
paper] ! — A.  I  think  that  is  right  there. 

Q.  Are  there  gangways  running  out  firom  the  foot  of  the  shaft! — A. 
I  think  so;  t  have  never  been  in  the  shaft,  but  they  would  have  them. 

Q.  So  there  was  a  large  expenditure  made  in  this  way ! — A.  Very 
large. 

Q.  What  would  you  estimate  that  at!— A.  I  guess  that  cost  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars. 

Q.  Has  it  any  value! — A.  No  doubt  it  will  gain  in  value.  This  coal 
here  is  not  as  good  as  the  coal  from  the  North.  When  the  northern  coal 
is  exhausted,  no  doubt  prices  will  advance,  and  they  will  come  here  and 
take  out  this  coal. 

Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  your  statement,  they  struck  coal  in  consid- 
erable quantity,  but  as  yet  it  is  not  marketable! — A.  Not  at  present. 

Q.  In  regard  to  your  men  who  struck  about  the  11th  of  January,  I 
wish  to  know  whether  you  understood  from  them  in  any  way  that  there 
was  any  purpose  in  their  striking  to  help  to  produce  a  scarcity  of  coal 
or  a  coal  famine  that  would  help  to  force  the  men  contending  against  the 
miners  to  accede  to  their  demand  ! — A.  I  think  that  was  their  object. 
I  think  they  wanted  to  assist  their  organization  and  compel  all  to  come  to 
terms,  because  when  we  showed  them  it  would  not  facilitate  them  in  be- 
ing out,  they  returned  to  work. 

Q.  Then  the  design  of  the  men,  you  understood,  was  to  force  their  op- 
ponents to  accede  by  the  pressure  of  the  consumer! — A.  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  been  familiar  with  this  region 
for  more  than  fifteen  years  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  was  raised  in  this  region. 
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Q.  Taking  the  coal  territory  now  in  possession  of  the  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  before  that  company  was  formed  were  there  more  private 
collieries  then  than  now  t — A.  Yes ;  there  were  quite  a  number  of  col- 
lieries that  have  gone  out  of  existence,  and  few  new  collieries  have  come 
into  existence  in  that  time. 

Q.  If  the  land  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  original  owners,  the 
private  individuals  to  whom  they  were  sold,  is  it  or  not  likely  that  to- 
day that  territory  would  be  supporting  more  collieries  than  it  is! — A, 
Ko ;  1  think  the  Reading  has  been  more  successful  than  the  individu- 
als. I  do  not  think  the  individuals  could  have  lived  through  the  last 
fifteen  years  in  the  competition  in  the  business.  If  the  Reading  had 
not  bought  them  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  or  some  other  railroad 
would  have  bought  them. 

Q.  Suppose  no  road  bought  them ;  suppose  no  carrier  had  any  right 
to  engage  in  mining,  would  there  probably  have  been  a  larger  out- 
put?— A.  Ko,  sir;  the  output  would  not  have  been  so  large,  because 
the  other  regions  would  have  taken  the  market  and  we  would  have  just 
had  the  tail  end  of  it.     x 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Because  they  own  the  lands,  and  they  always  drove 
us  out  of  the  market. 

Q.  Suppose  they  did  not  own  the  land  f — A.  In  the  upper  region  they 
did.  I  was  forced  out  myself,  and  sold  to  the  Reading  because  I  could 
not  compete  with  them.  In  the  upper  regions  they  own  the  lands,  and 
the  Reading  Company  had  their  own  mines,  and  they  could  go  into  the 
market  and  fix  a  price  at  which  we  could  not  sell. 

Q.  So  you  were  forced  to  sell  out?— A.  We  always  had  the  tail  end 
of  the  market  until  the  Reading  Railroad  came  to  our  assistance. 

Q.  Take  it  in  the  year  1887,  has  there  been  any  variation  in  the 
freights  usually  made,  month  by  mouth  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  always  been  $1.80  ? — A.  That  has  been  it.  We  used  to  pay 
25  or  30  cents  to  the  shipping  point. 

Q.  From  the  shipping  point  from  Port  Carbon  or  Schuylkill  Haven  ? — 
A.  Others  would  pay  different  rates.  After  June  this  company  took 
the  freight  at  one  rate  from  the  colliery  right  through,  and  their  tolls 
were  $1.50,  but  the  30  cents  made  it  $1.80;  we  found  we  did  not  pay 
any  freight  under  that. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  for  the  last  twelve  months  they  have  main- 
tained that  rate  uniformly  ? — A.  I  think  they  have.  I  think  the  tolls 
were  $1.80—^1.50  and  30  cents. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  while  ago  of  one  miner  being  able  to  take  out  30 
tons  and  another  5  tons,  and  that  the  man  who  was  able  to  take  out  30 
tons  received  less  wages  ? — A.  No ;  he  may  have  received  more  pay,  but 
he  received  less  pay  for  his  30  tons  per  ton  than  the  man  who  takes  out 
5  tons. 

^.  What  makes  that  difference  ? — A.  Because  some  places  would  run 
pretty  well  and  another  place  would  be  flat  and  they  would  have  to 
lift  it. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  difference,  then,  in  the  amount  of  the  work,  neces- 
sarily ? — A.  Difference  in  the  amount  of  work  and  the  size  of  the  vein; 
one  might  be  small  and  another  might  be  large.  * 

Q.  How  was  this  basis  of  $2.50  fixed? — A.  On  the  amount  the  men 
receive  when  coal  brings  $2.50  at  Port  Carbon. 

Q.  It  varies  with  the  prices  of  coal  at  Port  Carbon.  Do  buyers  of 
coal  come  to  Port  Carbon  ? — A.  They  used  to  come  here ;  this  used  to 
be  headquarters  where  we  sold  coal.  We  have  now  to  go  to  Phila- 
delphia. 
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Q.  Why  is  not  the  basis  fixed  on  tbe  Philadelpbia  price  instead  of 
Port  Carbon? — A.  That  was  tbe  custom  wben  this  was  tbe  shipping 
point  and  tolls  were  from  Port  Carbon  to  Philadelphia. 

Q.  If  tbe  toll  was  nniform A.  It  was  not  always  uniform.    It  was 

last  year,  but  every  year  it  varies.    Some  years  it  varies. 

Q.  Of  course  it  is  presumed  to  vary  with  tbe  price  of  coal.  That  be- 
ing the  case,  I  can  not  see  why  the  price  at  Philadelpbia,  where  the  com- 
petitors are  making  the  prices,  according  to  this  rule,  why  you  should 
not  pay  that  basis  instead  of  the  (2.50? — A.  That  would  be  worse  for 
tbe  men. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  If  we  give  a  percentage  on  Philadelpbia  prices,  we 
taking  coal  at  $2.50  and  $1.80  cents  freight,  making  $4.30  for  coal, 
sometimes  a  difference  of  25  cents,  in  Philadelphia,  say^  $4.30 ;  they 
would  only  get  1  cent  in  8  at  that  rate,  instead  of  here  on  the  $2.50  basis 
they  get  1  cent  in  3. 

Q.  But  it  would  be  very  easy  to  multiply  tbe  percentage  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir,  we  could  do  that.  I  do  not  know  how  they  came  to  run  it  here. 
This  coal  is  calculated  on  tbe  basis  here. 

Q.  When  tbe  men  are  supplied  with  gunpowder,  can  they  buy  it  from 
either  of  the  two  stores  you  speak  of? — A.  They  can  buy  powder 
wherever  they  want  to,  but  he  has  got  to  store  it  in  a  magazine.  We 
will  not  allow  him  to  put  it  in  his  house. 

Q.  He  may  buy  it  where  he  pleases  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  universal  ? — A .  I  think  that  is  the  rule.  We  never  ask  a 
man  to  buy  anything.    I  do  not  know  what  the  other  operators  do. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  your  royalty  was  44  cents  on  your  output 
of  300,000  tons.  If  I  have  figured  it  correctly,  that  would  make  your 
royalty  on  that  tonnage  about  $132,000;  is  that  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  tbe  rental  you  pay  for  the  640  acres  for  a  definite 
number  of  years? — A.  As  long  as  we  take  out  coal. 

Q.  Coming  now  to  the  question  of  wages ;  you  pay  your  men — or  rather 
the  question  comes  first  in  regard  to  tbe  cost  per  ton ;  I  think  it  was  $2.40 ; 
is  that  royalty  included  in  it? — A.  Everything. 

Q.  The  miners'  wages  ? — A.  Everything.  We  only  keep  twosides  of 
a  ledger;  one  we  put  down  what  we  get  and  tbe  other  what  it  costs  us, 
then  we  strike  a  balance,  and  that  is  what  we  have. 

Q.  Now,  it  you  happened  to  own  that  640  acres A.  It  was  sold  one 

time  at  $1  an  acre. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  Sixty  years  ago. 

Q.  What  was  the  worth  of  the  property  in  1860,  or  say  at  the  close  of 
tbe  war  ? — A.  You  can  figure ;  it  was  developed  then.  It  was  known 
tliere  in  1851  and  1852,  and  the  vabic  of  it  was  well  &stablished. 

Q.  What  was  it  about  then  ? —  \.  Just  tbe  same  as  now. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  the  royalty  paid  then  was  44  cents  ? — A.  The  roy- 
alty then  was  25  cents. 

Q.  Of  course  the  i)erson  who  gets  tbe  royalty  makes  money  out  of 
it? — A.  Yes,  but  the  land  becomes  exhausted.  Twenty  years  more  and 
that  land  will  not  be  worth  50  cents  an  acre. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Beading  Company  before  or  while  pur- 
chasing these  lands  tested  them  by  boring  frequently? — A.  I  think 
those  lands  were  very  well  developed  before  they  were  bought.' 

Q.  You  think  they  did  not  test  by  boring? — A.  I  do  not  think  they 
did.    I  think  they  knew  all  about  them  before  they  bought  them. 

Q.  Who  is  it  that  fixes  the  rate  that  would  be  paid  to  a  representa- 
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tive  miner  who  mines  5  tons  ot  30  tons  f — A.  That  is  the  average  rate 
through  the  district. 

Q.  Who  lixes  the  rate  ! — A.  I  fix  it  myself. 

Q.  You  fix  it  upon  your  judgment?— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  nearly 
alike  in  every  colliery  in  the  district. 

Q.  Yon  adjust  it  upon  a  basis  that  would  make  the  .wages  about 
even? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  Port  Carbon  ! — A.  Two  and  a-half  miles  right 
east  of  you. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  yon  were  frozen  out  and  compelled 
to  come  into  the  Beading  system.  When  was  that  ? — A.  Why,  that  was 
in  1870. 

Q.  How  did  that  happen  f — A.  Well,  1  engaged  in  the  coal  business 
like  a  good  many  more;  I  believe  the  senator  was  in  at  the  time  I  was. 
We  did  not  have  money  enough  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  we  bor- 
row and  go  ahead  until  the  sheriff  gets  us,  or  until  we  can  sell  out. 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  the  question.  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
the  railroad  company  had  obtained  lands  in  the  upper  region  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  by  reason  of  their  management  of  the  lands  in  connection 
with  the  carrying  trade  that  they  could  sell  and  did  sell  coal  cheaper 
than  you  could  around  the  mine? — A.  I  presume  they  did,  because  they 
were  the  only  competitors,  just  as  I  stated.  Somebody  sold  coal  lower 
than  we  could  mine  it,  and  it  must  have  been  them. 

Q.  Then  the  fact  that  the  common  carrier  was  also  a  coal  miner,  and 
vice  versttj  enabled  it  to  undersell  a  man  simply  engaged  in  mining  ! — 
A.  Well,  they  had  more  funds  at  their  command.  I  do  not  think  they 
could  mine  and  carry  cheaper,  but  they  had  larger  amount  of  funds  than 
we  had  and  they  could  fix  the  price. 

Q.  Controlling  the  transportation  would  give  him  an  advantage! — 
A.  Not  if  it  was  down  to  a  low  figure  it  would  not. 

Q.  I  can  see  this,  that  the  railroad  companies  could  mine  and  carry 
coal  to  Philadelphia  or  New  York  and  sell  it  there  at  such  figures  as 
you  can  not  afford  toT — A.  Yes,  1  will  tell  you  how  that  was.  When 
Charles  E.  Smith  was  president  of  the  Beading  Company  and  when 
any  one  would  come  to  him  and  state  the  price  of  coal  in  New  York  and 
ask  for  a  lower  toll,  as  they  could  not  pay  that  much,  he  would  say  that 
he  was  going  to  have  that  much  on  that  road  and  if  they  could  not 
come  in  on  that  margin  they  would  have  to  stay  out,  and  so  the^'  did. 

Q.  Would  it  cost  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  as  much  to 
mine  coal  as  you  f — A.  I  think  every  bit  as  much. 

Q.  They  might  fix  the  tolls  at  $2.50  a  ton,  and  then  sell  coal  in  Phil- 
adelphia at  existing  prices,  if  the  purpose  was  to  drive  you  out  1 — A.  Oh, 
yes ;  but  they  never  froze  us  out. 

Q,  But  you  said  they  sold  coal  so  cheap  you  had  to  quit! — A.  I  did 
not  say  the  Reading  did  it ;  I  said  other  parties  did  who  sold  coal 
cheaper  than  we  could  Jinine  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  mining  corporations  and  railroad  corpo- 
rations combining  have  absolutely  driven  the  individual  operators 
outT — A.  I  do  not  think  that  was  their  object.  I  think  the  compe- 
tition there  was  great,  and  when  there  was  an  overproduction  and  the 
price  was  low  we  suffered.  When  they  gave  the  coal  away  and  when 
we  could  not,  we  sufifered. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Suppose  the  company  did  charge  you  $2.60 ;  they 
could  freeze  you  out ! 

A.  Oh,  yes  ;  right  away.  But  they  never  did ;  they  always  treated 
us  nicely.  The  !E^ading  was  our  best  friend ;  after  Mr.  Smith  left  there 
was  a  change. 

Mr.  Stone.  Smith  said  he  earned  dividends  f 

A.  He  took  my  money  to  pay  dividends. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  operate  your  mine,  apart  from  this  royalty 
business;  the  chief  cost  of  getting  out  a  ton  of  coal — is  it  probably  leas 
or  greater  than  the  cost  of  getting  out  a  ton  of  coal  from  the  Beading 
mines? 

A.  I  think  it  less.  I  think  we  have  a  better  colliery  than  the  majority 
of  the  Reading  collieries. 

Q.  If  the  Eeading  Bailroad  gives  you  precisely  the  same  tolls  that 
they  gi^e  to  themselves— because  you  can  get  your  coal  out  cheaper  you 
should  be  able  to  make  more  money  to  pay  the  miners  thel^. — A.  They 
do  do  that.    They  haul  coal  as  cheap  for  us  as  for  themselves. 

Q.  Because  the^  are  themselves.  It  is  like  saying  you  yourself  will 
do  so  and  so. — A.  I  do  not  think  the  $1.80  is  much  to  carry  a  ton  of 
coal  down  there.  The  whole  trouble  is  that  coal  is  too  low  in  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York. 

Mr.  Stone.  How  can  they  carry  coal  for  100  miles  for  25  cents  f 

A.  They  never  can  carry  a  ton  of  coal  a  100  miles  for  25  cents. 

Q.  They  do  to-day  from  Philadelphia  to  Elizabethport  f — ^A.  No,  not 
to-day ;  not  80  miles  or  50  miles.    I  do  not  think  they  do  it. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  spoke  of  being  frozen  out  of  the  coal  operating  business  your- 
self as  a  private  miner  under  Mr.  Smith's  presidency  of  the  railroad 
company  t — A.  Not  under  him. 

Q.  Since  then  t — A.  Since  then. 

Q.  Under  Mr.  Gowen  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  individual  mine  owners  have  been  frozen  out 
continuously  ever  since  you  went  into  the  business  ! — A.  Yes,  and  be- 
fore. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  coal-carrying  railroad  companies  are  ab- 
sorbers of  all  private  individual  coal  mines,  or  nearly  all  t — A.  I  think 
the  great  trouble  is  the  great  competition  in  the  cities;  they  want  coal 
for  nothing. 

Q.  Who  becomes  the  owner  of  these  individual  coal  mines  t — A. 
Anybody  the  sheriff  will  sell  them  to. 

Q.  What  I  am  after  is,,  who  becomes  the  purchaser  f — A.  I  do  not 
know :  I  guess  that  the  railroad  companies  have  to  take  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  railroad  companies  absorb  all  the  indi- 
vidual coal  mines  f — A.  There  is  no  absorbing ;  the  individuals  are  com- 
pelled to  sell  and  they  take  them. 

Q.  If  they  take  them,  surely  they  absorb  them  t — A.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  word  "  absorbing."  They  become  the  owners  just  as  any 
individuals. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  come  down  to  the  fact. — A.  I  am  coming  to  the  fact. 
I  want  you  to  understand  they  do  not  seek  the  individuals  to  purchase, 
but  that  the  individuals  sought  them  to  buy.  I  want  to  put  it  to  you 
plainly. 

Q.  You  also  stated  that  sometimes  when  you  wanted  more  cars  to 
ship  coal  you  could  not  get  them  because  you  had  loaded  cars,  and  the 
railroad  company  would  tell  you  you  could  not  get  them  until  you  emptied 
those  you  h  ad  t — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  not  that  limit  the  output  of  coal  f — A.  Yes ;  but  suppose  the 
company  had  all  the  cars  loaded  and  I  would  not  unload  them,  I  do  not 
see  how  they  could  furnish  any  more  empty  cars. 

Q.  They  were  the  judges  as  to  whether  you  had  a  legitimate  quota  of 
cars;  they  were  the  men  who  controlled  their  cars! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  ordering  other  cars  for  this  mine  did  you  have  to  trace  up 
the  number  of  cars  you  had,  and  where  they  were  standing  loaded,  to 
see  whether  you  had  them  loaded  or  not! — A.  Many  a  time. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  had  any  quarrel;  you  found  they  were  impar- 
tial?— A.  I  found  they  treated  me  very  nicely,  and  I  say  very  impartially. 

Q.  What  were  the  general  average  prices  that  you  paid  your  miners 
last  year  t  I  understood  you  to  say  you  mined  the  whole  year. — A.  We 
paid  our  miners  last  year  on  the  $2.50  basis. 

Q.  How  much  above  f — A.  I  think  I  can  give  it  to  you.  In  February 
we  paid  them  the  basis.  In  March  we  paid  2  per  cent,  above;  April, 
3 percent,  above;  May,  3  per  cent,  above;  June,  4  per  cent,  above; 
July,  4  per  cent,  above ;  August,  4  per  cent,  above ;  September,  8  per 
cent,  above ;  October,  12  per  cent,  above;  November,  12  per  cent,  above ; 
and  December,  21  per  cent,  above. 

Q.  What  would  you  make  the  general  average  for  the  year  ? — A.  I 
should  say  about  8  per  cent 

Q.  And  the  coal  on  what  basis;  how  much  above  the  $2.50?— A.  It 
was  25  cents. 

Q.  That  is  about  $2.75  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understood  you  said  the  royalty  was  44  cents  ! — A.  We  do  this 
year.  We  paid  last  year  43  cents,  this  year  44  cents ;  it  advances  a  cent 
a  year. 

Q.  I  also  understood  you  to  say  in  addition  to  paying  that  royalty  of 
44  cents  a  ton  that  you  netted  your  employers  19  cents  a  ton  !— A.  Yes; 
it  should  have  been  a  dollar  a  ton. 

Q.  Why! — A.  Because  it  does  not  pay  for  fixing  up  the  plant. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  get  a  dollar  a  ton  ? — A.  It  was  not  my  fault.  I 
could  not  control  the  prices.  If  I  had  control  of  the  mines  I  would  fix 
the  prices. 

Q.  Forty -four  cents  and  19  cents  make  63  cents.  Well,  now,  if  a  man 
can  lease  coal  lands  and  pay  44  cents  a  ton  royalty,  and  net  19  cents  a  ton 
profit,  should  not  a  railroad  coal  company  that  owns  ninety  or  a  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  coal  lands  be  able  to  mine  coal  cheaper  t — A. 
No,  sir.  This  colliery  is  above  the  average  of  collieries.  Where  we 
have  made  money  others  have  lost. 

Q?  Better,  how? — A.  Coal  is  better  and  easier  to  mine. 

Q.  Why? — A.  On  account  of  the  miner  having  gravitation  to  help 
him. 

Q.  Thicker  veins? — A.  Thicker  veins  and  better  veins. 

Q.  And  still  you  can  pay  44  cents  a  ton  and  earn  money? — A.  We 
paid  43  last  year;  I  do  not  know  how  it  will  "be  this  year. 

Q.  You  paid  43  cents  last  year  and  earned  money? — A.  It  was  a  tight 
squeeze,  you  must  remember. 

Q.  You  made  19  cents  a  ton? — A.  It  will  take  about  40  cents  a  ton 
to  put  the  colliery  in  the  same  condition  it  was  last  year.  Moreover 
you  ffxe  taking  out  300,000  tons  of  coal,  which  is  a  good  deal.  Not  like 
an  operation  where  you  take  off  one  end  and  i)ut  it  on  the  other.  That 
colliery  should  have  made  at  least  50  cents  a  ton  to  have  made  a  cent. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  the  committee  about  how  many  individual  mine- 
owners  have  gone  out  of  the  business  within  the  last  few  years — eight 
or  ten  years — in  the  Schuylkill  region! — A.  About  forty  of  them. 

Q.  You  say  about  forty?— A.  I  think  so. 
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Q.  How  many  mines  do  you  know  of  passed  into  the  bands  of  the 
Railroad  Company;  uo  matter  how  they  got  them — the  tracks  all  go  one 
way  t— A.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  they  set  that  way. 

Q.  It  will  not  be  many  years  before  all  the  individual  coal-miners  will 
become  superintendents  themselves — be  out  of  business! — A.  Without 
they  put  the  prices  of  coal  up.  If  they  put  the  prices  of  coal  up  they 
will  stay. 

Q.  But  you  pay  44  cents  a  ton  royalty  and  clear  19*cents  a  ton  t— A. 
We  have  to  pay  that.    They  pay  that  themselves. 

Q.  The  Reading  Railroad  pays  44  cents  ?— A.  Yes ;  leases  collieries 
and  pays  44  cents. 

Q.  It  does  that  and  owns  large  coal  lands  t — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  the  prices  of  coal  during  the  months  of 
the  vear  past.  Take  the  average  stove  coal,  or  something  like  that. — 
A.  I  will  give  it.  You  must  remember  that  is  coal  retailed;  the  aver- 
age price  of  coal  would  be  about  30  cents  a  ton  less  than  this.  If  we 
went  to  Richmond  to  ship,  it  would  not  be  quoted  within  30 .cents  of 
this. 

Q.  Where  do  you  fix  the  price? — A.  At  Schuykill  Haven. 

Q.  If  you  will  give  the  prices  through  the  year  we  will  b^obliged. — 
A.  Do  yon  want  them  all  through  the  different  sizes  ? 

Q.  Suppose  you  take  stove  coal. — A.  That  is  the  highest  coal,  and 
it  is  not  a  fair  average.  If  I  give  the  total  average  that  will  give  the 
prices. 

Q.  Supi>08e  you  give  us  stove  coal  and  a  general  average.— A.  Stove 
coal,  January,  February,  March,  April,  and  May,  was  sold  in  Phila- 
pelphia  at  $3  to  retailers,  and  the  average  for  all  kinds  of  coal  was 
$2.07.  In  June  it  was  $2.75;  coal  went  down  25  cents  a  ton.  July 
was  $2.75.  That  is  the  i>rice,  and  sometimes  we  had  to  sell  for  25  cents 
less,  because  we  could  not  get  it.  September  $2.75,  and  the  average 
for  all  coal  for  that  period  $2.82.  In  October  it  went  to  $3;  Novem- 
ber, $3 ;   December,  $3 ;    and  the  average  for  all  coal,  $2.04. 

Q.  Now  this  year  I— A.  There  has  been  very  little  coal  sold  in  Jan- 
uary, and  the  average  in  January  for  stove  coal  was  $3.50,  and  the 
average  on  all  kinds  was  $3.19. 

Q.  And  from  January  to  date! — A.  This  is  to  date.  We  do  not  know 
what  we  have  sold  for  February. 

Q.  Are  the  Veornary  prices  about  the  same,  so  far  as  you  see! — ^A. 
No ;  stove  coal  is  25  cents  a  ton  less,  and  the  average  about  that.   * 

Q.  I  understand  yon  that  most  of  these  collieries,  sold  as  individual 
properties  and  tought  by  the  railroad,  were  bought  from  the  sheriff! — 
A.  They  would  have  been  bought  from  the  sheriff'  if  they  had  not  fixed 
it  before  it  went  into  the  sheriff's  hands. 

Q.  How  many  were  actnally  sold  by  the  sheriff?— A.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  that  were  actually  sold  by  the  sheriff. 

Mr.  Stone.  You  say  you  do  not  know  what  your  coal  brought  this 
month? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  average,  but  I  know  what  it  sold  at.  I 
sold  some  at  $3.75  and  some  at  $3.50,  but  that  is  the  highest  price. 
There  is  25  cents  to  $1.25  difference  in  the  prices,  according  to  different 
sizes.  We  sell  coal — say  I  can  sell  5,000  tons.  When  I  go  to  get  the 
money  the  man  says,  "  Here  is  25  cents  reduction."  "  What  is  that 
for?''  *<  That  is  for  slate  and  dirt  and  one  thing  and  another."  You 
say  you  will  not  stand  it,  and  he  says  you  will  either  have  to  stand  it 
or  he  will  never  buy  another  car  of  coal  from  you.  So  I  say  "I  will 
stand  it."    That  is  the  way  we  are  treated  badly. 
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TESTUOHT  OF  DAHIEL  DUFFT. 

Daniel  Duffy,  sworu  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name! — A.  Daniel  Duflfy. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  I  am  clerk  of  the  quarter  sessions. 

Q.  Where!— A.  Schuylkill  County. 

Q.  Do  you  live  heret — A.  I  reside  about  3  miles  distant. 

Q.  In  this  vicinity! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ilave  you  any  knowledge  either  of  the  railroad  or  mining  difficul* 
ties  heret — A.  Some;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  employed  by  the  railroad  or  in  mining  !— A.  I  was 
a  miner. 

Q.  In  what  way  f — A.  Well,  I  started  in  like  most  men  engaged  in 
and  about  mines,  picking  slate. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  under  ground  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  follow  that? — A.  About  ten  or  twelve. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  were  engaged  that  wayt — A. 
About  ten  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cause  of  this  strike  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill region  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  cause  of  this 
strike. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  what  were  the  causes.  Give  them  to  me 
briedy. — A.  The  miners'  t^trike  was  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  operators 
and  companies  to  grant  an  advance  of  wages. 

Q.  Grant  what  advance  ! — A.  Well,  we  prepared  a  sch/edule  of  wages 
some  time 

Q.  Who  prepared  that  f — A.  The  committee  known  as  the  joint  com- 
mittee, representing  the  labor  organization  in  this  section.  The  basis 
system  dates  back  to  the  year  18G9.  There  was  then  in  existence  what 
w^  known  as  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Trade,  formed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  miners  and  the  operators.  They  were  meeting  for  the 
pur[>ose  of  formulating  a  basis  schedule  of  wages  covering  the  rates  of 
wages  paid  in  and  alK^ut  the  mines,  based  upon  $3  a  ton  at  Port  Car- 
bon, which  was  then  the  shipping  point.  That  was  in  1869.  This  basis 
system  continued  for  about  two  years.  The  wages  of  the  miners  dur- 
ing these  years  were  very  high,  up  to  and  about  the  year  1871.  For  the 
years  1869  and  1870  the  wages  of  the  coal  miners,  the  average  wages, 
was  equal  to  the  most  skill^  labor  in  the  country. 

Q.  You  mean  they  were  as  high? — A.  Yes;  they  would  compare  fav- 
orably with  the  wages  paid  anywhere  in  the  country.  About  1871  the 
anthracite  board  of  trade  wanted  the  basis  price  reduced  from  $3  to 
$2.50|)erton.  The  minersat  that  time  objected  and  they  wentou  astrike. 
They  were  on  a  strike  for  four  or  five  months,  but  it  ended  in  what  is 
known  in  the  coal  territory  as  the  Gowen  compromise.  The  original  $3 
basis  was  the  minimum  wages  and  the  advance  one  in  every  three  cents 
as  coal  would  advance  in  the.market,  but  if  the  coal  decreased  the  wages 
of  the  miners  remained  at  the  minimum.  The  Gowen  compromise  says 
thal^when  coal  sold  at  $2.50  per  ton  that  the  wages  of  the  miners  should 
be  16^  ])er  cent,  less  than  when  coal  sold  at  $3  a  ton,  and  when  coal  sold 
at  $2  per  ton  that  proportion  should  be  less  than  when  it  sold  for  $2.25. 
The  miners  went  to  work  at  that  time  on  what  is  known  as  the  $2.50 
basis.  From  the  years  1872,  1873,  and  1874  the  $2.50  basis  continued. 
There  was  some  slight  decrease  in  wages,  principally  in  contract  min- 
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ing.  In  the  year  1S74  the  miners  through  their  representatives  re<] nested 
that  the  rat©  of  wages  paid  in  1874  should  be  continued  in  1875.  The 
operators  refused,  stating  that  they  demanded  a  10  per  cent,  reduction. 
It  resulted  in  a  strike  which  lasted  from  the  1st  of  January  until  about 
the  middle  of  June,  in  the  year  1875.  With  the  defeat  of  the  men  the 
organization  collapsed.  The  coal  trade  was  in  a  miserable  condition  at 
the  time  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Wyoming  region  was  working  mostly 
all  this  time  and  had  kept  the  market  at  a  pretty  full  rate.  The  balance 
of  the  year  there  was  more  or  less  stoppages  in  the  individual  collieries, 
who  then  largely  controlled  the  region  and  was  then  a  right  respectable 
number. 

Q.  Go  on  with  this  basis  rate. — A.  The  rates  of  the  miners  were  re- 
duced in  many  collieries  as  nearly  every  operator  made  terms  with,  the 
men,  and  the  men  having  no  organization  they  accepted  these  terms. 
There  was  no  reduction  in  the  percentage  system  for  that  year.  After 
the  men  resumed  work,  at  the  next  year,  about  April,  I  think,  or  there- 
abouts, there  was  anew  system  introduced  in  the  system.  It  was  what- 
was  known  as  the  half-time  system.  The  men  would  work  half  a 
month,  sometimes  a  little  more  and  sometimes  a  little  less.  They  were 
also  held  to  the  $2.50  basis  system  which  was  a  reduction  of  a  good  many 
per  cent,  under  the  original  basis  that  was  paid.  That  whole  year,  and  al- 
most uninterruptedly  down  to  about  the  month  of  November,  1885,  there 
was  a  certain  percentage  taken  from  the  miners'  pay  every  month, 
based  ux)on  the  $2.50  basis,  which  was  originally  agreed  upon  between 
the  operators  and  the  miners,  but  the  miners  had  no  representatives  on 
the  board. 

Q.  What  was  the  basis  they  were  paying  then  ?— A.  They  claimed 
that  the  prices  of  coal  did  not  warrant  better  pay  than  they  gave  the 
men. 

Q.  Did  they  still  claim  to  be  acting  upon  the  basis! — A.  They  still 
claimed  they  were  acting  on  the  $2.50  basis. 

Q.  But  that  the  prices  justitied  a  reduction;  is  that  true  or  not? — A. 
Well,  the  men  objected  to  it;  they  claimed  they  were  not  properly 
treated. 

Q.  Was  it  true  that  the  price  of  coal  justified  a  reduction  on  the  ba- 
sis system  ? — A.  The  men  had  no  representative  on  the  board  as  origi- 
nally intended  by  the  basis  system. 

Q.  On  what  board! — A.  To  get  the  prices  as  average  of  the  five 
highest  collieries  that  were  supposed  to  govern  the  prices  of  the  coal 
basis. 

Q.  Which  had  continued  down  to  when! — 4.  This  thing  continued 
uninterruptedly  down  to  the  year  1885. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  trouble,  if  any,  since! — A.  During  this  time 
the  men  had  no  permanent  organization  in  this  section,  and  they  com- 
menced and  formed  what  we  call  a  joint  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  a  new  basis  schedule  to  be  presented  to  the  operators  and 
the  representatives  of  the  coal  mining  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  an  advance  in  waget^  We  presented  this  schedule  of  wages 
about  the  month  of  January,  1886.    There  was  no  attention  paid  to  it. 

Q.  To  whom  did  they  present  it! — A.  It  was  mailed, or  supposed  to 
be  mailed.  The  secretary  had  instructions  to  notify  by  mail  all  the  in- 
dividual  operators  and  representatives  of  coal  mining  companies  through- 
out the  anthracite  coal  region. 

Q.  Who  was  the  secretary  ! — A.  Hugh  McGarvey,  of  Beaver  Meadow. 
They  met  time  and  again  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  have  this 
matter  adjusted.    They  met  some  time  in  March,  1887.    They  passed 
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the  schedule,  and  I  might  state  it  was  referred^  back  to  the  men,  and  it 
was  adopted. 

Q.  By  their  committee  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  considered  there,  and 
the  changes  suggested-  were  made  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority. They  met  in  the  month  of  April,  1887.  The  committee  thought 
possibly  the  companies'  representatives  and  operators  objected  to  the 
basis  of  the  schedule  as  presented  on  account  of  the  rates  being  high, 
as  they  considered  them.^  It  was  advanced  about  15  per  cent. 

Q,  What  were  the  exact  details  of  it  !  Give  us  the  details. — A.  It 
covered  the  different  kinds  of  mines  and  the  different  veins,  and  the 
prices  per  car  and  the  prices  per  yard.  In  different  veins  they  vary. 
In  the  large  veins  there  is  a  certain  fixed  price,  and  in  the  small  veins 
there  is  a  certain  fixed  price. 

Q.  You  must  remember  that  this  must  go  out  to  the  people  who 
do  not  know  about  mining,  and  you  must  not  take  for  granted  that 
everybody  is  familiar  with  it.  What  were  the  details  of  it ;  was  it  in 
writing! — ^A.  It  was  in  print. 

Q.  Have  you  got  it! — A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  hand  it  to  us  in  the  morning! — A.  I  will  try, sir.  I  will 
X>romise  to  give  it  to  you  before  you  leave  here. 

Q.  Now,  then,  go  on. — A.  About  the  middle  of  April,  as  I  stated,  the 
committee  thought  that  was  the  objection  and  they  re-issued  this  sched- 
ule; and  this  they  regulated  from  an  advance  of  10  per  cent.,  and  iued  the 
10th  day  of  May  for  an  answer  from  the  several  companies.  They  met 
at  the  time  appointed,  and  they  received  a  few  replies  from  some  of  the 
individual  operators,  who  reportec*  that  they  must  be  governed  entirely 
by  the  larger  companies.  Not  hearing  from  the  larger  companies,  the 
committee  again  determined  to  make  another  effort,  and  they  reissued 
a  new  schedule.  This  original  schedule  was  revised  on  account  of  the 
information  we  received  from  the  Wyoming  region  that  they  would  not 
be  prepared  at  that  time  to  enforce  the  schedule  wages. 

Q.  What  was  the  revision  made  in  it!— A.  Some  slight  changes 
covering  the  different  sections. 

Q.  So  far  you  had  in  the  10  per  cent,  advance  ! — A.  That  was  not  list- 
ened to ;  we  got  no  reply.    Then  they  met  again  in  August. 

Q.  When  did  they  come  to  the  8  per  cent.! — A.  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Q.  Well,  come  right  to  it. — A,  They  presented  this  schedule  of  wages 
to  the  officials  of  the  Beading  Company,  signifying  their  willingness  to 
meet  representative  men  and  to  discuss  the  matter,  and,  as  they  stated, 
to  look  for  an  amicable  adjustment.  They  compromised  on  the  14th  of 
September  on  the  8  per  cent,  advance,  that  to  be  the  minimum  in  ad- 
dition to  the  advance  in  regard  to  the  advance  in  coal  of  1  cent  out  of  every 
3,  or  33J  per  cent,  on  every  dollar  that  coal  would  advance  m  the  mar- 
ket. They  formulated  the  agreement  and  presented  it  to  the  company, 
asking  for  this  advance.  The  committee  can  be  furnished  with  a  copy 
of  the  original  agreement  and  the  memoranda  of  the  agreement  which 
was  afterwards  presented  by  Mr.  Whiting,  the  general  manager  of  the 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  as  what  they  agreed  upon.  Mr.  Davis,  being 
chairman  of  the  committee,  was  appointed  by  the  balance  of  the  com- 
mittee to  meet  Mr.  Whiting  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  agreement 
after  it  was  signed  by  the  company.  The  original  agreement  was  ex- 
actly as  reiK)rted  back  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Whiting,  general  man- 
ager, with  the  understanding  that  it  must  be  submitted  to  the  receivers. 

Q.  What  was  it ;  was  that  the  advance  of  8  per  cent ! — A.  That  was 
the  advance  of  8  per  cent. 
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Q,  Was  that  adoptecLfinally  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  presented  a  memo- 
randa of  the  agreement  to  Mr.  Davis,  stating  that  covered  the  all  points. 
The  original  agreement  reported  back  was  accepted  by  the  committee 
and  accepted  by  the  officii  of  the  Beading  Company  in  the  matter. 
All  individual  operators  agreeing  to  the  terms,  the  Eeading  Company 
was  notified  that  the  terms  were  acceptable  to  the  committee  and  to 
the  men,  and  the  men  worked  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Q.  They  worked  up  to  the  1st  of  January  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  about  what  time  in  ISeptembA*  that  the  8  per  cent  was 
agreed  upon  f — A.  About  the  14th  day  of  September.  They  desired 
the  agreement  should  be  made  for  after  the  1st  of  January,  the  com- 
mittee did,  but  they  were  told  positively  no  agreement  could  be  made 
after  the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  Told  by  the  representatives  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  It  was  then  the  14th  of  September.  The  committee  desired 
the  agreement  extended  four  months,  or  from  the  14th  day  of  Septem- 
ber until  the  14th  day  of  January,  which  would  cover  the  i)eriod  until 
aft'Cr  the  election  of  the  officers  of  the  company,  which  would  by  that 
time  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers  under  .reorganization.  The 
officials  refused  to  extend  it  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  as  they  stated 
they  could  not  make  any  contract  binding  on  the  company  after  that 
time.  About  the  middle  of  De<)ember  the  committee  notified  the  of- 
ficials gf  the  Reading  Company  that  they  would  request  the  continua- 
tion of  the  agreement  after  the  1st  of  January,  and  there  was  a  meeting 
or  two  held  prior  to  the  24th  of  December. 

Q.  Held  by  whom  ? — A.  By  the  representative  men  and  the  officials 
of  the  company.  On  the  24th  of  December  the  committee,  in  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  Whiting,  was  informed  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
that  wa^  entered  into  demanded  that  the  men  should  continue  at  work 
after  the  1st  of  January 

Q.  Were  you  present! — A.  I  am  only  giving  you  the  report  submit- 
ted by  the  committee. 

Q.  Submitted  where  and  to  whom  t — A.  To  the  meeting  that  was  in 
session  in  this  town. 

Q.  They  reported  that  Mr.  Whiting  contended  that  this  agreement 
did  what ! — A.  That  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  men  were  to 
continue  at  work  after  the  1st  of  January  at  the  original  $2.50  basis; 
that  is,  the  basis  which  was  paid  prior  to  the  1st  of  September,  without 
the  8  per  cent.  The  committee  contended  that  these  were  not  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  and  called  his  attention  to  them ;  but  they  were  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Corbin  interpreted  it  in  that  way.  The  committee  re- 
ported back  to  the  meeting,  and  it  was  then  and  there  decided  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  define  the  agreement  as  they  understood  and  as 
they  entered  into  it.    They  did  so  by  a  written  communication. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  it ! — A.  In  my  pocket. 

Q.  You  were  asked  for  your  interpretation  of  it  by  the  company  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  we  decided  it  was  necessary  to  interpret  it,  and  we  did  so 
in  a  communication  to  the  company. 

Q.  Was  that  sent  to  the  company  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  sent  it  ? — A.  The  committee.  Mr.  Davis,  if  I  remember  right, 
was  one  of  the  committee. 

Q.  You  sent  your  interpretation  ;  how  was  that  sent  to  the  company, 
and  when  was  that  f — A.  That  was  on  the  24th  of  December. 

Q.  What  happened  nextf — A.  They  also  requested  in  th< 
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Q*- Who  do  yoa  mean  by  "they''? — A.  The  committee  requested  a 
coDthmatioD  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  after  the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  Then  what  took  place? — A.  Mr.  Whiting  then  stated  that  he 
would  prefer  holding  a  consultation  with  President  Gorbin  and  ]ay  the 
matter  before  him,  and  requested  the  committee  to  meet  later.  I  think 
they  fixed  the  27th  or  28th  of  December  for  the  next  meeting.  When 
the  committee  called  again  they  found  Mr.  Whiting  had  been  sick,  and 
had  been  in  the  house  for  a  few  days,  as  they  reported,  and  had  been 
unable  to  attend  to  it.  On  the  30th  of  December  the  committee  de- 
cided to  notify  the  Reading  Company  and  all  other  operators  that  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  would  expire  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  re- 
questing a  renewal. 

Q.  Did  they  do  so  ? — A.  They  received  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Whiting,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  referred  it  to  their  office  at 
Philadelphia,  and  he  would  probably  confer  or  communicate  with  the 
committee  on  receipt  of  information,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Exhibit  44. 

POTTSVILLE,  Pa.,  December  29,  1887. 

Yon  are  hereby  notified  that  the  terms  of  agreement,  entered  into,  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1,  1887,  expires  on  the  Ist  day  of  Jannary,  1888.  We  request  a  renewal  of 
the  terms  covering  said  agreement  pending  final  settlement. 

John  H.  Davis, 

Chairman, 
8.  B.  Whiting, 

General  Manager  Pennsjflvania  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron,  Company, 


Exhibit  45. 

ANSWER. 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company/ 

rottsvillef  Pa.,  December  30,  1887. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  communication  of  to-day,  relative  to  a  renewal  of  agreement  for 
wages  after  January  1, 1888,  has  been  handed  to  our  Philadelphia  office  for  instructions. 
I  will  probably  couiniunicate  further  with  you  after  receiving  advice  from  them. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  B.  Whiting, 

General  Manager, 
Mr.  John  H.  Davis, 

Mount  Carmelf  Pa, 

Q.  What  took  place  t— A.  The  next  day  the  committee  was  surprised 
to  see  a  statement  issued  by  Austin  Corbin,  president  of  the  company, 
to  his  employes  in  the  Schuylkill  region  iuterx)reting  the  agreement  as 
be  understood  it  and  ignoring  the  committee. 

Q.  Was  that  the  circular  which  is  in  evidence  bere,  in  which  he  asks 
the  men  to  go  to  work! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  that ;  so  far  you  do  not  disagree.  What  took  place  after 
that?—- A.  On  the  M  of  January  the  men  refused  to  work. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  notice  signed  by  Mr.  Corbin  f — A.  The 
statement  issued  to  his  employes  ?    I  have  not  it  with  me ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  What  took  place  next  ?— A.  The  committee  expected  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Whiting  on  receipt  of  information  from  the  oflice  in  Philadelphia. 
About  the  lOtli  of  January  they  held  a  meeting  and  they  saw  b^^  the 
morning  papers  that  Mr.  Keim  had  been  elected  president  of  the  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  and  not  understanding  it,  as  it  was  something  un- 

26  P£NN 
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nsual,  the  president  of  the  railroad  compauy  generally  speaking  Deing 
president  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  the  committee  concluded  that 
it  was  necessary  now  as  there  was  a  new  officer  elected  to  notify  him 
and  reqaest  a  compromise  or  settlement.  They  did  so  by  telegraph  on 
that  day,  outlining  what  they  desired. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  telegram t— A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  news- 
paper. 

Q.  Bead  it. 

Exhibit  46. 

Potts viLLB,  Pa.,  January  10,  1888. 

George  DrB.  Keim, 

President  P,  4-  B,  C.  4-  L  Company : 

We  notice  by  inomiug  papers  your  election  as  president  of  the  P.  &.  R.  C.  &  I. 
Company.  We  hereby  notify  you  that  we  request  a  continuance  of  the  terms  for- 
merly oftered  to  Mr.  Corbiu  as  outlined  i1^  our  letter  to  Mr.  Whiting,  dated  December 
24,  1887,  namely,  8  per  cent,  advance  on  the  basis  and  contract  prices  paid  previous 


per  cent,  for  every  dollar  or  fractional  part 

above  $2.50  per  ton  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  pending  final  settlement. 

KOBBRT  Maggs, 
Secretary  Joint  CamnUitee, 

Q.  What  reply  did  you  get  to  that  t 

Exhibit  47. 

Philadelphia,  January  10,  1867. 
Mr.  Robert  Maggs  : 

Your  telegram  to  me  of  this  date  has  been  received,  and  the  same  referred  to  our 
general  manager  at  Pottsville,  Mr.  S.  B.  Whiting. 

Geo.  D.  B.  Keim. 

Q.  What  became  of  it  f — A.  There  did  not  anything  come  of  it  The 
committee  waited  anxionsly,  expecting  to  hear  from  Mr.  Whiting,  as 
outlined  by  his  letter  of  December  30,  which  is  also  published  there. 
They  did  not  hear  from  him  for  some  time. 

Q.  When  did  they  hear  from  him  ? — A.  They  heard  from  him  some 
time  about  the  first  week  in  February.    I  can  not  remember  the  date. 

Q.  What  did  they  hear  ! — A.  They  heard  that  Mr.  Whiting  would  re- 
ceive a  committee. 

Q.  Did  a  committee  go  to  him  f — A.  The  committee  went  to  him. 

Q.  When  was  that  f — A.  I  judge  about  the  7th  or  9th  of  the  month. 

Q.  Of  this  month  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  them  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  come  back  and  report  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  f — A.  They  reported  to  the  committee  then  in  waiting. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  I  can  not  tell ;  there  was  Mr.  Jones,  Purcell, 
Laughan,  Shields,  McDonald ;  1  can  not  remember  all. 

Q.  What  did  they  report ! — A.  They  reported  that  they  had  an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Whiting,  but  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  open  up  nego- 
tiations. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  in  their  report! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  else! — ^A.  They  stated  that  they  were  anxious  to  come 
to  a  settlement  of  the  question,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  do  it.  Well,  they  told  him  that  from  the  telegram  received  from  Mr. 
Keim  they  judged  he  was  the  man  who  had  the  matter  in  charge,  and 
also  from  the  tone  of  his  letter  of  December  30,  which  was  the  last 
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Gommunication  they  had  received  from  him.  He  said  he  was  obliged 
to  ask  Mr.  Corbin. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  they  reported  iu  connectioa  with  that 
interview  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What? — A.  They  requested  a  settlement,  and  he  stat.ed  that  he 
would  make  it  a*  point  to  goto  Philadelphia  and  confer  with  the  offi- 
cials, and  request  a  compromise  based  upon  the  conditions  submitted. 

Q.  Was  he  here  then  f — A.  In  Pottsville. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  they  reported  ?— A.  That  was  about  the 
substance. 

Q.  What  became  of  that? — A.  They  waited  anxiously,  but  there  was 
nothing  came  out  of  it  up  to  the  time  Mr.  Lewis  effected  a  settlement. 

Q.  Now  you  speak  of  Mr.  Lewis,  has  he  effected  a  settlement? — A. 
Partly. 

Q.  You  mean  Mr.  Lewis  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  Mr.  Lewis  the  mine-owner? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  settlement  has  he  effected? — A.  Well,  he  made  a  settle- 
ment; I  have  the  original  communication  here. 

Q.  Have  you  got  them  in  a  newspaper  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  have 
the  original  communication.  I  would  like  to  ask  permission  to  state 
my  object;  I  ask  first  to  present  a  matter  to  the  committee.  There  is 
a  gentleman  from  Shenandoah  who  is  here  and  he  requested  me  to 
place  some  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

Q.  We  will  get  to  that  in  a  minute.  You  say  here  is  the  original 
communication  and  that  is  this  statement? — A.  So  Mr.  Lewis  stated 
to  me. 

Q.  Have  you  a  newspaper  copy  of  it? — A.  I  think  I  have.  Yes,  sir; 
here  it  is. 

Q.  I  desire  this  to  go  in  evidence. 

Exhibit  48. 

Philadelphia,  February  IG,  1888. 
Austin  Corbin,  Esq., 

President  PhiUidelphia  and  Reading  Bailroad  Company  : 

Sir  :  Being  desiroas  to  bring  tUe  strike  iu  the  mining  region  of  the  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  to  a  close,  in  order  to  get  the  working  people  in  and  about  those 
mines  to  work,  and  speaking  for  those  workingmen,  I  propose  to  order  a  resumption 
of  work  at  once,  upon  your  assurance  that  I  can  promise  the  men  that,  after  they 
have  gone  to  work  and  the  mining  operations  are  in  regular  progress,  the  subject  of 
wa^es  will  be  considered  in  conference  between  the  company  and  its  employ^,  or 
their  representatives,  and  upon  the  further  assurance  that  no  one  shall  be  discrimi- 
nated against  by  reasoa  of  his  connection  with  the  strike. 
Yours,  etc., 

(Signed)  William  T.  Lewis. 

Exhibit  49. 

mr.  corbin's  reply. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company. 

Philadelphia,  February  17,  1888. 
Mr.  Wiluam  T.  Lewis  : 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  this  date;  have  consulted  Mr.  Keim, 
president  of  the  coal  and  iron  company,  in  relation  to  its  content-s,  and  am  authorized 
by  him  to  sa^  that  it  is  substantially  in  accord  with  our  position,  and  such  action 
would  be  satisfactory  to  us.  No  one  will  be  discriminated  against  because  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  strike,  so  that  it  is  not  understood  as  protecting  suck  men  as  have 
made  or  attempted  to  make  personal  assaults  upon  the  men  remaining  at  work  ;  and 
provided  further,  that  in  any  conference  over  wages,  the  miners  are  not  to  expect  us 
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to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  wagen  for  miniDg  than  those  paid  by  the  other  coal-prodacing 
companies  id  competition  with  us,  namely,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western, 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany, and  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes  Barre  Company,  but  with  the  nnderstanding  that 
we  are  willing  to  adopt  a  basis  that  shall  give  our  miners  as  much  as  is  paid  by  either 
of  these  companies. 

It  is  nnderstood  that  the  wages  to  be  paid  on  returning  to  work  will  be  on  the  old 
|2.50  basis,  and  will  remain  under  the  basis  until  a  change  shall  be  mutually  agreed 
upon. 

YourSi  truly, 

Austin  Corbik. 

Q.  Did  that  statement  settle,  in  fiict,  the  strike  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  to  go  iato  effect  to  day,  was  it  not! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
was  the  agreemeut  outlined. 

Q.  Has  it  gone  into  effect  to-day  f — A.  No ;  from  information  I  re- 
ceived, not  all  together. 

Q.  What  information  have  you  received  f — A.  I  have  talked  to  men 
from  different  localities.  From  my  own  locality  the  men  refused  to  ac- 
cept it  and  go  into  resumption  until  they  found  out  whether  the  other 
sections  of  the  county  would  do  the  same  thing. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  your  locality  f — A.  The  place  I  reside  is  Saint 
Glair,  about  3  miles  distant. 

Q.  Are  there  mines,  and  miners  living  there! — A.  There  are  lots  of 
miners  living  there,  but  there  are  few  mines. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  number  of  men  who  have  gone 
back  to  work  f — A.  No,  I  could  not  give  the  number,  but  the  resumi)- 
tion  is  pretty  general  from  Mahauoy  City  to  Ashland. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  would  that  comprise ! — A.  I  could  hardly 
estimate.  There  are  some  collieries  where  the  men  reported  for  work 
and  the  collieries  did  not  resume.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suppose  the 
number  would  be  from  five  to  eight  thousand  men. 

Q.  You  think  fully  that  many  have  resumed  ! — A.  I  think  so ;  1  just 
guess  it. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  estimate  are  getting  out  coal  t — A.  In  the 
Lower  Schuylkill  region  I  estimate  the  number  at  20,000. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  have  some  information  put  into  your  hands 
which  you  wish  to  place  before  the  committee ;  let  us  see  it. — A.  I  do  not 
know  anything  more  of  it  than  what  I  can  tell  you ;  the  gentleman  stated 
to  me  that  the  men,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  went  to 
work  this  morning  and  were  toUl  they  could  not  have  any  work. 

Q.  Who  were  the  men  and  where  were  they  t — A.  Their  names  and 
residence  and  statement  were  written  out  by  the  men  themselves. 

Q.  What  is  the  substance  of  that! — A.  Here  is,  for  instance — 

Louis  Lehe,  head  man  at  New  Slope,  discharged  for  not  obeying  orders.  Worked 
on  the  Ist  of  February  ;  was  asked  by  Superintoudent  Williams  if  he  would  work  the 
next  day  ;  asked  him  (Williams)  what  ho  was  going  to  pay  ;  was  told  that  he  (Will- 
iams) had  nothing  to  do  with  the  pay.  Told  Mr.  Williams  he  would  handle  no  coal 
on  those  conditions.  Remained  idle  until  general  order  to  resume ;  applied  thiA  morn- 
ing, February  20,  and  was  told  by  Mr.  Church  there  was  no  work  for  him. 

Q.  The  substance  of  that  is  the  man  applied  for  work  and  could  not 
get  it! — A.  Yes,  sir.    Here  is  the  statement  of  this  man. 

Q.  Will  you  leave  that  statement  with  us  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  there  was  discrimination  against  them  ! — A.  Yes,  for 
their  participation  in  the  strike. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Oorbin  protested  there  would  be  no  discrimination  ! — A. 
That  is  what  they  complain  of. 

Q-  Who  can  prove  these  fiicts  ? — A.  I  asked  that  question  and  he 
said  the  men  would  come  and  make  affidavit. 
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Q.  Where  are  the  men ! — A.  Id  the  Shenaudoah  and  the  Mahanoy 
Valley. 

Q.  How  can  we  get  them  here? — A.  If  the  committee  desire  them  I 
think  they  can  be  gotten  here. 

Q.  Can  you  get  them  here  to-morrow  morning  ! — A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Parker.  How  many  men  are  there  represented  by  that  (Jocument  f 

A.  I  guess  there  are  something  over  20,  may  be  25. 

Mr.  Ghipman.  Do  you  understand  these  men  all  are  at  the  same  mine  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  Suffolk  colliery. 

Q.  You  think  we  can  get  some  of  them  her^  in  the  morning! — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Parker.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  those  men  represented  by 
that  document  are  men  who  have  been  engaged  in  acts  of  violence  or 
assaults? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that,  but  I  was  informed  by  this 
gentleman  that  some  of  these  men  had  worked  up  to  the  1st  of  February 
or  thereabouts.    And  they  were  working  at  what  is  known  as  dead  work. 

By  Mr.  Stone: 

Q.  You  are  holding  some  official  i)osition  now  in  the  county? — ^.  I  am 
a  county  officer. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  been  for  years  a  practical  miner? — A.  Yes, sir; 
I  worked  at  all  kinds  of  work  in  the  mines. 

Q.  The  strike,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  between  the  Goal  and 
Iron  Company  and  its  employes,  the  only  difference  of  opinion  was  in 
regard  to  the  wages  and  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  pay 
the  8  per  cent,  advance  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  acting  with  these  miners  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
this  advance  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is,  can  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany afford  to  pay  this  advance  of  8  per  cent,  without  losing  money  ? — 
A.  We  believe  they  can. 

Q.  Such  demand  is  made  upon  the  theory  that  the  company  can  af- 
ford to  do  it  and  yet  make  money  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  the  demand  be  made  anyhow,  even  if  it  resulted  to  a  loss 
of  the  company  of  the  profit  on  this  mining? — A.  With  each  proposi- 
tion advanced  it  was  conpled  with  a  request  to  arbitrate  and  signifying 
the  willingness  of  the  men  if  the  company  could  not  afford  to  do  it,  then 
tbat  endecl  the  matter. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  one  of  the  prominent  and  leading  actors  in  this  con- 
troversy ? — A.  I  am  a  member  of  the  joint  committee  and  Jiave  been  for 
a  couple  of  years. 

Q.  Now,  in  exercising  the  duties  of  your  position  and  in  leading  the 
men  to  this  demand,  you  ought  tx)  do  it  intelligently  and  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  you  are  demanding.  Have  yon  investigated  the  affairs 
of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  ? — A.  Investigated  the  affairs  ? 

Q.  As  to  the  cost,  for  instance,  of  mining  and  what  the  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  can  sell  the  coal  for,  whether  it  is  selling  it  at  a  fair  market 
price,  or  whether  there  is  any  manipulation  of  the  prices  in  any  way 
so  as  to  deceive  the  miners  and  the  public,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 
In  other  words,  upon  what  theory  or  basis  of  computation  do  you  de- 
mand this  8  per  cent.  a<lvance  f — A.  The  wages  of  the  miners  fifteen 
years  ago  were  much  higher  than  they  are  to-day,  and  they  are  controlled 
in  this  way. 

Q.  How  much  higher? — A.  I  could  not  exactly  tell.  The  wages  of 
the  anthracite  miners  was  at  [)retty  high  figures  years  ago  during  the 
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war  and  after  the  wa? ,  dnriDg  the  existence  of  the  Workmen's  Beneficial 
Organization. 

Q.  Some  witnesses  have  testified — Mr.  Davis,  I  believe — that  in  1869, 
1871, 1882,  along  there,  the  average  miner  could  make  something  like 
$100  a  month  ?— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  Waa  that  about  what  he  could  make  ! — A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  can  he  make  now  f — A.  The  wages  are  different.  There  are 
miners  making  $1.50  a  day,  and  some  making  $2.50,  and  others  make 
more,  but  the  average,  I  suppose,  would  be  about  $2  per  day. 

Q.  Are  the  miners  making  in  the  course  of  the  month  as  much  now 
as  they  made  then  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  percentage  less  f — A.  I  could  not  exactly  state  tne  percent- 
age less,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  less. 

Q.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  less  ? — A.  I  guess  that  would  be  a  pretty 
fair  estimate.  « 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  reduction ! — A.  Well,  that  is  their  re- 
duction of  expenses.  The  miners  contend  that  their  work  is  just  as 
hard  and  laborious  now  and  dangerous.     - 

Q.  Do  they  work  as  many  hours! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Doing  the  same  kind  of  work  now  as  then  1 — A.  Just  the  same 
kind  of  work,  and  they  contend  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  kind  of 
pay,  the  same  amount.  * 

Q.  What  as  to  the  prices,  the  market  prices  of  coal  now  and  then  t — 
A.  Well,  in  those  days  during  the  basis  system,  the  miners  had  their 
representatives  on  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Trade  and  the  average 
prices 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Trade  t— A.  A  body  of 
operators  who  conferred  with  the  representatives  of  the  miners. 

Q.  The  railroad  people  say  they  never  beard  of  such  a  thing. — A. 
Well,  there  was  such  a  thing  as  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Trade.  That 
was  a  body  composed  of  operators  who  met  the  representatives  of  the 
miners. 

Q.  Where  did  they  meet  f — A.  In  Pottsville  and  Philadelphia. 

Q.  When  was  that  t — ^A.  During  the  year  1870,  along  through. 

Q.  Very  well,  they  met,  and  what  happened  f — A.  They  compared 
prices  received,  averaged  the  prices  of  coal,  and  based  the  rate  of  wages 
to  be  paid. 

Q.  That  was  all  right  and  proper,  but  the  question  I  asked  you  was 

A.  (Interrupting.)  I  am  getting  to  that  question.  In  those  days  tlie 
miners  knew  exactly  what  the  price  of  coal  was  in^the  market,  but  after 
the  great  strike  of  1876  the  organization  collapsed,  and  during  all  those 
years,  almost  uninterruptedly,  there  was  a  certain  percentage  taken 
from  the  miners'  pay ;  sometimes  it  went  as  high  as  30  per  cent.  The 
coal  market  was  controlled  and  the  Coal  Exchange  issued  every  month 
a  circular  stating  the  wages  of  the  miner  would  be  so  many  per  cent, 
below  the  $2.50  basis.  About  the  year  1885,  after  the  men  reorganized, 
they  appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  who  the  Coal 
Exchange  was  and  how- the  wages  of  the  miners  were  regulated,  and 
upon  investigation  they  found  out — that  was  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, men  who  expect  to  testify  before  this  body — that  the  Coal  Exchange 
was  the  Reading  Railroad  Company,  or  the  president  of  the  Reading 
Railroad  was  the  Goal  Exchange.  The  men  were  dissatisfied,  as  the 
price  of  coal  at  the  mines  was  such  as  to  make  them  believe  that  they 
should  not  be  subjected  to  this  reduction,  and  upon  that  they  adopted 
a  new  basis  schedule.    That  was  the  origin. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  can  explain  a  little  more  directly  the  proposition. 
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Here  is  a  demand  made  by  the  miners  upon  their  employers  for  an  ad- 
vance in  wages ;  the  employers  say  they  are  already  losing  money  at  the 
business  of  mining  coal  and  that  if  the  advance  is  allowed  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  loss  upon  them.  If  that  is  true,  would  you  then  persist 
in  the  demand  f — A.  It  would  be  very  unjust. 

Q.  You  would  not  expect  them  to  yield  it  if  it  was  really  true  it  would 
injure  them  and  be  a  constant  accumulating  loss? — A.  The  men  would 
not  ask  for  it. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  ask  for  it  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  it 
wouUl  not  be  a  loss  upon  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  would  or  not  f — A.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that. 

Q.  I  say,  then,  you  would  not  persist  in  the  demand  if  you  knew  it 
would  result  in  a  loss  to  the  company  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  we  would  not. 

Q.  But  you  do  persist  in  the  demand ;  therefore,  are  you  sure  that  it 
will  not  result  in  a  loss  to  the  company  if  allowed  I— A.  No,  I  am  not 
sure ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  company  can  afford  to  pay  the  8  per 
cent,  advance  ? — A.  From  general  knowledge,  I  do. 

Q.  If  you  could  tell  me  definitely,  answer  one  or  two  questions,  I 
could  calculate  it  myself.  In  1871  your  miners  received  25  per  cent,  or 
thereabouts  more  than  they  get  now  for  the  same  work. — A.  Contract 
miners;  yes,  sir.  When  I  speak  of  miners  I  speak  of  contract  miners ; 
that  is,  miners  working  at  contract,  which  is  the  great  majority  of  the 
miners  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Then  coal  at  that  time  brought  a  price  sufficient  to  justify  the  pay- 
ment of  such  wages  ? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Now,  if  coal  is  worth  as  much  now  as  it  was  then,  and  if  it  cost  no 
more  to  mine  it  now  than  it  did  then,  I  can  see  how  the  operator  could 
afford  to  pay  as  large  wages  now  as  he  paid  then.  Now,  is  it  true  that 
the  coal  is  worth  as  much  now  as  then  ? — A.  Well,  its  facilities  are  as 
good  now  as  then ;  I  am  not  prepared,  of  course,  to  give  you  the  prices 
of  coal  then. 

Q.  We  can  probably  find  that  out.  Does  it  cost  any  more,  outside  the 
mere  labor  of  the  miner,  to  operate  the  business  now  than  it  did  then! — 
A.  I  do  not  suppose  it  does.    I  would  not  suppose  so. 

Q.  I  understand  your  proposition  is  to  submit  the  question  as  to  this 
advance  to  arbitration  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wa«  that  the  proposition  you  made  at  the  outset  of  this  diffi- 
culty!— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  continuously.  Our  proposition  advanced 
requested  arbitration  in  case  of  a  refusal. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  refused  to 
arbitrate  f — A.  Up  to  the  14th  of  September;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  since! — A.  They  arbitrated  it  then, 

Q.  HowdidLyou  arbitrate  that! — A.  By  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  the  settlement  sent  them. 

Q.  An  arbitration  must  he  submitted  to  somebody.  What  do  you 
understand  by  the  term  arbitration  ! — A.  The  company  officials  arbi- 
trated that  themselves  by  agreeing  to  the  proposal  advanced  by  the 
miners  in  the  region. 

Q.  The  officials  of  the  Readihg  Company  and  the  miners  got  together 
and  the  agreement  was  made  through  arbitration  ! — A.  No ;  it  would 
cover  an  advance  of  about  15  per  cent.    It  covered  all  classes  of  work. 

Q.  Your  proposition  now  is  to  have  the  representatives  of  the  miners 
and  the  railroa<l  officials  to  meet  and  discuss  the  matter  and  come  to  a 
conclusion^  if  they  can;  and  if  they  can  not,  what! — ^A.  To  call  outside 
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disinterested  men  and  submit  the  tacts  in  the  case  to  them  and  let  them 
decide.    The  officials  of  the  compauy  refused. 

Q.  If  we  were'  sitting  here  as  a  board  of  arbitration  between  you  and 
the  Beading  officials,  what  facts  would  you  have  to  state  to  us?  We 
have  heard  the  railroad  side  at  Philadelphia,  and  they  say  they  can  not 
afibrd  to  pay  the  8  per  cent. ;  that  if  they  do  they  will  lose  money ;  that 
every  ton  will  be  an  absolute  loss  to  them.  What  facts  can  you  state 
to  the  committee  to  show  that  it  is  not  true  and  that  they  can  afford  to 
pay  the  8  per  cent.t — A.  I  can  not  give  the  prices  of  coal  as  received 
by  them  on  any- contract.  Based  upon  the  general  information — upon 
the  prices  of  coal  published  in  the  public  press — is  about  all  the  infor- 
mation we  can  get. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  this  question :  Is  it  not  true  that  from  about 
1875  to  1885  the  miners  did  not  know  what  their  wages  would  be  until 
about  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the  wages  were  earned,  and  during 
all  this  time  the  wages  were  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  employers  without 
consulting  the  miners? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  men  were  working  along  for  a 
mouth  and  did  not  know  what  they  were  to  get  for  five  or  six  weeks 
after  the  wages  were  earned? — A.  For  five  or  six  weeks.  The  men  would 
have  a  month's  work,  and  then,  in  a  public  statement,  as  I  stated,  issued 
by  the  Coal  Exchange,  their  wages  would  be  fixed  for  the  month's  work. 

Q.  After  the  work  was  done?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  person  you  know  of  here  who  could  explain  to  this 
committee,  clearly  and  exactly,  the  ground  upon  which  this  demand  for 
the  8  per  cent,  is  based  ? — A.  I  tried  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Ohipman.  If  the  capacity  of  the  company  to  pay  was  taken 
into  account,  there  must  have  been  some  calculation  as  to  the  ex- 
penses, and  I  suppose  the  method  of  that  would  be  that  they  would 
add  the  8  per  cent,  to  the  market  price  and  take  into  account  the  volume 
of  the  business,  the  probable  profits  of  the  company,  and  all  those  things 
would  be  factors  which  would  come  in  the  proposal  for  that  advance. 
These  are  factors,  and  this  is  the  only  way  to  get  at  it  to  determine 
whether  the  demand  is  reasonable  or  not.   Is  there  anything  of  that  sort? 

A.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  company  made 
money  or  lost  money.  In  their  statement  they  claimed  they  lost 
$12,000,000.  If  I  understand  Mr.  Norris,  who  is  one  of  their  com- 
petitors, they  made  $29,000,000. 

Mr.  Stone.  Are  you  willing  to  negotiate  with  the  company  upon  the 
basis  of  their  books,  showing  the  rate  of  compensation  in  previous  times, 
as  a  basis  to  determine  what  it  should  be  now  ? 

A.  The  proposition  of  the  committee  was  based  upon  a  matter  of  that 
kind.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  willing  to  accept  anything  reasonable  and  just. 

Mr.  Chipman.  In  making  this  demand  you  say  it  embraces  what  coal 
districts? 

A.  It  includes  the  lower  Schuylkill  region,  the  Lehigh  region,  and 
the  Panther  Creek  Valley. 

Q.  Did  they  take  into  consideration,  in  making  the  demand,  the  ca- 
pacity of  output? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  taken  into  consideration  ?^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Exhibit  50. 

turkey  run. 

Lonis  Lehe,  head  man  at  new  slope. — Discharged  for  not  obeying  orders ;  worked  on 
the  Ist  of  February  ;  was  asked  by  Superinteudent  Williams  if  ho  would  work  next 
day  ;  asked  him  (Williams)  what  he  was  going  to  pay ;  was  told  that  he  (Williams) 
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l\fkd  nothing  to  do  with  the  pay ;  told  Mr.  Williams  he  wonld  handle  no  coal  on  them 
conditions ;  remained  idle  until  general  order  to  resume ;  applied  this  morning  (Feb- 
ruary 20),  and  was  told  by  Mr.  Church  there  was  no  work  for  him. 

Thomas  Brennan,  head  man  at  old  slope. — Discharged  this  morning  for  refusing  to 
take  Mr.  Lehe's  place,  Mr.  Church  discharging  him  ;  asked  him  what  was  wrong  with 
Mr.  Lehe ;  was  told  by  Church  that  Lehe  was  discharged ;  told  Mr.  Church  he  would 
not  take  his  plaee ;  discharged  him  peremptorily. 

•  SHENANDOAH  CITY  COLURRY. 

Thomas  Hough,  engineer  at  Shenandoah,  coal-plane.  Engineer  went  to  work  this 
morning;  was  told  by  boss  that  all  hands  were  suspended,  with  another  man  in  his 
place ;  worked  on  the  27th  of  January,  1888;  was  notified  by  the  boss  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  they  would  be  expected  to  hoist  coal ;  notified  the  boss  on  Saturday, 
the  28th  instant,  that  they  were  called  out. 

B.  F.  Woomer,  qnit  work  February  2.  Told  foreman  that  he  could  not  hoist  non^ 
union  coal.  The  foreman  did  not  ask  him  to  hoist  the  coal.  Left  engine  and  all 
things  in  first-class  condition.  W»a  told  on  February  20  that  there  was  no  work  for 
him.    Always  obeyed  orders. 

8HENANDOAH  CITY  COLLIERY  SLOPE. 

Harry  Flaherty,  dirt-plane  en^neer. — Quit  work  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the 
joint  committee,  issued  on  January  7;  finished  his  work  and  laid  oft' nine  days;  by 
persuasion  of  the  boss  wont  back  again.  Was  again  called  out  on  January  30,  and 
ol)eyed  it.  On  the  same  night  Superintendent  Williams  sent  for  him  and  aske<l  him 
to  go  to  work  the  next  day ;  he  told  him  that  he  would  be  expected  to  do  his  own  work 
and  none  other.  Mr.  Flaherty  told  superintendent  that  he  could  not,  as  all  hands  were 
called  oft*;  worked  two  days  after  first  order,  putting  steam-heater  together ;  quit  on 
the  11th,  remained  out  four  days,  then  commenced  work  under  appeal  of  the  outside 
foreman,  Marshal  Bough,  Shenandoah  City  colliery.  Worked  until  Saturday,  28th, 
when  they  were  again  called  out— Harry  Flaherty  and  Lewis  Eker,  breaker  engi- 
neers. 

TURRET  RUN  COLUKRY. 

Henry  Moll  and  William  Major,  slope  engineers,  worked  allalong during  January  un- 
til SIst,  pumping  water  and  repairing;  was  told  on  February  1  that  they  would  have  to 
hoist  coal  on  February  2 ;  told  foreman  that  according  to  orders  they  could  not  do  it ; 
was  answered  "Very  well."  On  the  night  of  the  Ist  of  February  met  Superintendent 
Williams  and  asked  him  if  they  were  discharged;  was  told  by  him  (Williams)  no,  they 
could  not  consider  themselves  discharged ;  went  to  work  on  February  20  as  per  agree- 
ment of  general  order;  on  arrival  at  colliery  was  told  by  foreman  there  was  no  work 
for  them;  asked  the  foreman  if  they  were  discharge<l,  and  received  the  answer  they 
were. 

shenandoah  city  colliery. 

Shenandoah,  February  20,  1888. 

George  H.  Carl,  boss  loader,  discharged  for  refusing  to  put  on  coal  on  the  bottom 
on  February  2,  1888;  reported  for  duty  on  20th;  wjis  told  there  was  no  work  for 
him  by  the  inside  foreman,  Carl. 

Monroe  Bankis,  driver,  refused  to  put  on  coal  on  February  1,  1888 ;  report«<l  for  duty 
on  February  20,  1888,  and  was  told  by  inside  foreman's  son,  George  Carl,  that  there 
was  no  woric  for  him. 

James  Major,  load  boss,  refused  to  hoist  coal  on  February  2 ;  was  sent  fur  on  the  3d, 
and  told  the  boss  that  he  would  do  his  own  work;  he  did  not  go  to  work,  as  he  knew 
that  he  would  have  to  handle  coal ;  reported  for  duty  February  20,  1888,  and  was  told 
by  Inside  Foreman  Carl  that  there  was  no  more  work  for  liim. 

Fred  Dovey,  fire  boas  and  repairman,  refused  to  take  another  man's  place  on  bot- 
tom of  slope  to  handle  coal,  February  2,  and  was  told  that  if  he  did  not  do  it  he  could 
not  hold  the  position  that  he  then  held,  as  he  was  duty  bound  to  the  company  to  do 
so.  Superintendent  Williams  sent  word  by  inside  foreman  that  he  need  not  come  out 
on  Monday,  as  he  was  discharged. 

The  following  is  a  verbal  report  of  men  working  at  thediff*erent  collieries  who  have 
been  discharged  on  account  of  the  strike  : 

Frank  Heiser,  Sufiblk  collieries ;  driving  gangway,  west  diamond.  Obeyed  order  to 
stop  work  December  31.  Sent  for  by  the  boss ;  refused  to  go  until  matters  were  set^ 
tle<f.  Went  to  his  usual  work  or  place  on  Monday,  20th,  prej)ar«Hl  to  work  as  per  agree- 
mentof  Messrs.  Corbin  and  Lewis;  w;is  told  by  Mr.  Skates,  foreman,  that  nis  place 
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was  filled,  and  there  was  no  work  for  him ;  did  not  aak  him  what  he  was  discharged 
for ;  made  him  no  answer,  bnt  that  it  was  all  ri^ht.  • 

Eng%neer9,  Turkey  iSitn.— Thomas  F.  Bresslin,  dirt  plane ;  William  Johnson,  locomo- 
tive; William  Msgor,  slope;  Henry  Moll,  slope;  Henry  Smith,  breaker  engineer; 
Albert  Smith,  coal  plane.  All  told  they  wer^  discharged  for  not  obeying  orders  to 
mn  their  engines  when  ordered  to  do  so. 

•  Suffolk  CoBiery.— John  Gallegher,  miner,  obeyed  order  on  January  1  to  cease  work. 
Reported  for  work  this  morning,  as  per  general  order ;  was  told  by  Mine  Foreman  John 
Skeath  there  was  no  work  for  him ;  there  was  another  man  in  his  place. 

James  Ryan,  miner,  reported  for  work  this  morning,  February  20,  as  per  general 
order;  was  told  by  boss  that  his  place  was  not  going  to  start;  asked  the 'foreman  if 
there  was  anything  else  for  him  to  do ;  was  told  no ;  asked  him  if  he  was  discharged ; 
said  no;  but  that  he  conld  not  start  his  place  on  acconnt  of  rock,  although  the  other 
gangway  was  permitted  t'O  work,  and  both  j)eiiig  in  the  same  condition. 

JOHN  L.  LEE^Becalled. 

By  the  Q^AIRMAN  : 

Q.  Are  yon  advised  as  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Sweigard,  mak- 
ing ^  grave  charge  against  yoa,  and  have  yon  seen  a  copy  of  the  docu- 
ments he  submitted  f — A.  I  saw  a  newspaper. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  seen  the  originals  of  the  letter  yon  wrote  him  and 
the  receipt  you  gave  him  for  wages  paid  you  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany f — A.  Special  services  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  You  do  not  care  to  see  the  original  papers  f — A.  The  letter  I  wrote 
Mr.  Sweigardf 

Q.  Do  yon  or  not  wish  to  see  the  original  papers  f  The  committee 
propose  ta  give  you  an  opportunity  to  answer  Mr.  Sweigard's  charge 
and  to  make  any  explanation  you  wish  to  make.  Of  course,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  personal  quarrel  between  you  and  Mr.  Sweigard. 
We  simply  propose  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  answer  the  charge 
against  yon. 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  to  see  that  letter.  (The  letter  was  handed 
him.)  The  point  you  want  to  know  is,  when  I  was  rendering  Mr.  Swei- 
gard special  services,  whether  I  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Beading  Bail- 
road  or  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Kow,  that  voucher  called  for  services 
rendered  in  October.  The  greater  part  of  that  service  was  rendered  in 
September.  The  first  place  I  went  to  do  special  work  for  the  company 
was  Elizabethport;  there  was  trouble  there.  Mr.  Oahill,  who  was  sec- 
retary of  the  executive  board,  I  told  him  to  go  there,  but  he  could  not 
go,  and  Mr.  Sweigard  sent  to  the  shop  for  me  and  said  he  would  like  if 
I  would  go  there.  Mr.  Oahill  saw  me  again,  and  then  I  was  employed  to 
go  there,  with  the  understanding  my  time  should  go  on.  I  went  there 
and  settled  that  dijQ&culty  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  men  and  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  company. 

There  was  trouble  at  Bridgeport  and  a  strike  took  place  there.  Mr. 
Sweigard  wanted  to  suspend  some  Knights  of  Labor  and  he  called  my 
attention  to  it.  I  told  him  if  he  would  suspend  the  men  there  without 
investigating  it,  there  would  be  trouble,  as  I  understood,  as  it  had  been 
report^  to  me  by  members  of  the  order,  that  the  men  were  not  to  blame, 
they  had  struck  after  notifying  Mr.  Gushing.  So  Mr.  Sweigard  sent 
me  to  Bridgeport.  I  investigated  the  matter  fully,  and  my  report  was 
that  the  men  were  justified  in  the  action  they  took,  and  if  there  was  any 
suspension  to  take  place,  the  proper  party  would  be  Mr.  Wayland,  for 
in  ray  opinion  Mr.  Wayland  caused  the  whole  trouble  and  not  the  men. 
When  pay  day  came  in  October  there  was  a  great  many  mistakes  with 
the  men  at  Ninth  and  Green,  some  25  or  30.    Some  men  were  short  as 
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high  as  $50  and  some  $20;  along  with  the  rest  I  was  included.  My 
pay  wa«  to  be  settled  at  $2.50  a  day.  They  settled  at  $2.40.  I  was  ap- 
pointed on  a  committee  that  went  to  the  Fourth  street  office  to  have 
these  mistakes  re<itified.  I  told  Mr.  Spangler  my  time  was  short  and 
the  wages  were  not  right  He  said,  I  would  have  to  wait  until  he  con- 
ferred with  Mr.  Gushing.  Now  I  came  here  to  settle  the  difficulty  at 
Schuylkill  Haven  about  the  22d  or  23d  of  October,  about  that  date. 

Ouc  convention  had  met  in  Shamokin  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
solicit  aid  for  the  miners  in  the  Lehigh  region.  Mr.  Charles  Bensimur, 
I  think,  was  appointed  on  the  committee.  Mr,  Bensimur  declined  to 
serve  on  the  committee,  and  requested  the  president  of  the  convention 
to  appoint  me  in  his  place.  I  consented  to  act,  and  I  staid  here  in 
Pottsville,  not  with  tjhe  consent  of  Mr.  Sweigard,  and  not  with  the  con- 
sent of  my  foreman.  I  did  not  notify  any  of  those  gentlemen  until  I 
went  back  to  Philadelphia,  and  that  part  of  Mr.  Sweigard's  statement 
I  d^ny  when  he  said  he  asked  me  to  go  to  Pottsville.  He  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  I  was  coming  here  on  this  committee.  The  service, 
when  I  signed  that  voucher,  I  called  Mr.  Sweigard's  attention  to  this 
fact.  I  said:  "Mr.  Sweigard,  why  do  you  put  ^special  service'  Jhere; 
why  don't  you  make  it  like  the  others!"  He  said,  "In  the  shop  you 
know  there  what  work  you  work  on.  That  is  put  in  that  slip  so  that 
we  know  what  you  did.  We  could  not  put  this  work  on  as  machinist 
work,  and,  consequently,  we  have  to  put  it  as  special  service."  I  said, 
"Under  these  circumstances,  I  will  accept  it."  I  then  took  the  voucher 
home,  and,  fearing  that  Mr.  Sweigard  would  make  it  appear,  in  case 
there  was  any  trouble,  that  I  was  playing  double  with  the  company  and 
the  men,  I  called  in  Mr.  Houghton,  whom  I  telegraphed  to  come  here 
today.  I  placed  the  voucher  before  him  and  told  him  what  I  was  get- 
ting pay  for,  and  told  him  I  thought  Mr.  Sweigard  was  laying  a  plot  or 
scheme  if  anything  turned  up  between  the  organization  and  the  com- 
pany that  he  might  put  me  as  a  man  working  against  the  organization 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  company.  I  called  him  as  a  witness  of  what 
was  going  on  between  me  and  Mr.  Sweigard ;  I  let  him  know  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  organization. 

The  organization  on  the  main  line  previous  to  this,  when  they  started 
out  to  make  a  trip,  no  matter  how  many  hours  was  consumed  in  making 
the  trip,  it  only  coud ted  a  day.  The  men  sometimes  were  out  seventeen 
hours  per  day.  We  believed  that  was  an  injustice  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  go  to  the  Fourth  street  office  to  settle  that  twelve  hours  should 
be  a  day's  wage.  All  time  over  twelve  hours  went  in  as  overtime.  Now, 
the  business,  of  course,  after  the  strike  in  the  Lehigh  region  there  was  a 
blockage  or  stoppage  of  trains  along  the  road.  Mr.  Sweigard  attribu- 
ted this  delay  to^the  fact  that  the  men  were  paid  for  overtime,  and  con- 
sequently they  were  to  blame  for  delaying  the  trains.  1  was  sent  out 
to  investigate  ittind  find  out  the  trouble.  I  traced  it  from  one  end  of 
the  line  to  the  other,  and  I  reported  to  Mr.  Sweigard  that  the  men  were 
not  delaying  the  trains;  that  in  my  judgment,  and  what  I  learned  from 
representative  railroad  men,  that  tbe  men  who  were  dispatchers  were 
incompetent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  position  they  held.  Mr. 
Sweigard  wanted  that  traced  right  to  the  highest  authority  I  could. 
Mr.  Cable,  who  came  here  under  the  new  management,  was  aspiring  to 
the  position  of  Mr.  Sweigard,  and  Mr.  Sweigard  was  particularly 
anxious  to  trace  this  delay  to  Cable.  That  is  the  special  work  1  was 
l)aid  for.  In  reference  to  the  letter  which  I  sent,  we  had  some  difficulty 
among  the  men  here  about  the  Cressona  run.  The  men  waited  upon 
me  at  the  Exchange  Hotel  and  told  me  what  they  wanted  to  tell  in 
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length.  Mr.  Sweigard  had  promiseil  to  make  some  change,  and  I  wrote 
him  something  of  this  kind :  ^<  Mr.  Sweigard,  the  men  will  pat  up  with 
this  no  longer.  "Now  I  advise  you  to  meet  this  committee;  there  is  a 
committee  coming  to  meet  you ;  I  advise  you  to  me^t  this  committee 
and  change  this  run.  I  think  it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  company. 
I  think  the  company  is  losing  money  now,  and  if  you  make  this  change 
it  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  men  and  work  good  for  the  company." 

Q.  You  deny  his  charge,  that  while  you  wet'e  doing  this  special  serv- 
ice for  the  company  and  recidving  pay  from  it  you  were  at  the  same 
time  in  the  service  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  receiving  pay  from 
them  f — A.  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  company  as  a  machinist,  and 
had  a  consultation  with  Mr.  Sweigard,  and  went  to  investigate  this 
trouble,  with  the  understanding  I  was  to  be  paid  "by  the  company.  I 
also  deny  that  I  came  here  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sweigard. 

Q.  That  is,  that  you  came  to  Pottsville  at  his  request.  What  about 
the  letter! — A.  I  wrote  that  letter  to  Mr.  Sweigard. 

Q.  You  admit  that!— A.  I  admit  the  writing  of  that  letter;  yes,  sir. 
I  wrote  that  letter  in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  members  of  our  order 
at  the^Exchange  Hotel. 

Q.  And  that  voucher? — A.  I  admit  that,  with  the  understanding 
that  part  of  that  time  is  due  to  September  and  part  to  October.  Mr. 
Sweigard  went  on  to  say  in  regard  to  the  subject  that  it  would  make 
no  difference. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  all  prior  to  this  strike? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  covered  by  that  receipt  included  the  time 
you  were  getting  $2.50  from  the  railroa<l  company — was  that  the  com- 
pensation it  was  paying  you  ? — and  you  drew  p{jy  both  from  the  company 
and  from  the  Knights  of  Labor,  as  the  agent  of  both  parties,  at  the 
time  that  voucher  purports  to  be  a  receipt  tor  pay  they  owed  youf 

A.  Ko,  sir.  I  do  not  admit  that.  I  admit  I  was  in  the  service  of 
this  company  until  November.  After  November  1  reported  off  duty. 
The  greater  part  of  that  $12.50  was  due  mo  from  September. 

Q.  That  you  were  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  but  they  chose  to 
detach  you  from  that  service  and  put  you  on  special  duties  to  find  out 
a  difficulty  on  the  railroad? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all.  I  was  under- 
stood as  a  machinist  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  and  representative 
men  requested  me  to  do  this  work  while  in  the  company's  service. 

Q.  You  did  it  mostly  in  September  f — A.  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  Stone.  The  rest  of  it  in  what  month  ? 

A.  Some  in  October. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  proposed  simply  to  give  you  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  the  charge  which  Mr.  Sweigard  nuule  against  you. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  and  Mr.  S weigard's  personal  difficulties 
or  misunderstandings.    We  only  wish  to  extend  fair  play  to  you. 

A.  The  reason  I  was  desirous  of  coming  before  you  was,  that  the  im- 
pression was  given  abroad  that  Mr.  Sweigard  stated  that  I  was  a  secret 
agent  of  his. 

Q.  That  you  took  pay  from  both  sides.  That  is  the  reason  we  gave 
yon  an  opportunity  to  tell  all  3^ou  wanted  to  tell  ? — A.  I  think  I  have 
told  what  I  wanted. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  Mr.  Sweigard  wanted  to  hurt  you,  could  he  take 
a  better  method  of  striking  yon  under  the  fifth  rib  than  this  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  worst  blow  he  can  hit  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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TESTIHOHY  OF  JOHH  M.  BOCK 

Shenandoah,  Pa.,  February  21. 
John  M.  Bock,  sworn  and  examined. 

'By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name! — ^A.  John  M.  Bock. 

Q-  Where  do  you  reside  f — A.  In  Shenandoah. 

Q.  In  this  town  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  f — A.  Laboring  in  a  mine. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  do  you  labor  in  a  mine  I — ^A.  On  the  bottom ;  I 
put  coal  on  the  cage. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  miner! — A.  Ko,  sir 5  not  at  present. 

Q.  At  whose  mine  are  you  working  f — A.  Philadelphia  and  Beading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  there  f — A.  I  started  to  work  there 
in  November,  1887,  and  I  have  been  there  with  the  colliery  perhaps  a 
year  or  so. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  for  the  company  f — A.  Since  the  com- 
pany owned  the  colliery. 

Q.  When  did  the  company  first  own  it  f — A.  I  think  it  was  three 
years  ago  since  the  Reading  Company  got  charge. 

Q.  Who  owned  it  ? — A.  Hechscher  &  Co. 

Q.  They  were  a  private  company  f — A.  Hechscher,  that  owned  the 
colliery. 

Q.  Did  they  work  it  up  until  three  years  ago  ! — A.  I  could  not  say 
that  exactly,  but  I  think  they  took  charge  of  it  three  years  the  1st 
day  of  January. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  taking  charge  of  it  f — A.  Since  they  owned 
and  operated  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  leased  it  or  bought  it  f — A.  I  think  they 
bought  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  on  that  subject  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born! — A.  McConnellsburgh. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  f — A.  Twenty-six  years  of  age. 

Q.  Is  that  a  mining  district! — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  farming  country. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  come  into  the  mines! — A.  The  first  time  I 
went  into  the  mines  to  work  was  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  in  ! — A.  The  first  place  was  the  Beading,  that 
is,  worked  inside. 

Q.  That  was  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  you  working  to-day  ! — A.  I  am  not  working  at  any 
place  today,  although  I  worked  yesterday  at  the  Coal  and  Iron  Colliery. 

Q.  Why  are  you  not  working  to-day! — A.  I  could  have  worked  to- 
day, but  I  got  a  leave  of  absence  to  attend  the  polls. 

Q.  There  is  an  election  here  to-day  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  out  on  strike! — A.  Yes,  sirj  I  have  been  on 
strike;  that  is  I  have  been  idle  since  the  strike  took  place. 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  I  could  not  give  the  day  or  date  exactly, 
but  it  was  the  latter  end  of  December. 

Q.  The  other  people  at  your  mine,  did  they  continue  at  work ! — A. 
No,  sir;  in  fact  we  were  compelled  to  quit  work  in  one  sense  of  the  word 
As  soon  as  we  did  not  get  any  more  cars  to  work  we  could  not  work. 
As  soon  as  the  schutes  were  blocked  by  cars  we  had  to  quit  work. 

Q.  You  mean  there  was  no  cars  to  take  the  coal  off! — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  When  was  that! — A.  The  latter  eud  of  December. 

Q.  How  did  that  come  about!-— A.  I  could  not  tell  exactly.  When  it 
wa-s  dumped,  with  the  railroads  out  ou  strike,  of  course  we  could  not  get 
cars. 

Q.  As  you  understood  it,  you  did  not  get  cars  to  take  off  the  coal  be- 
cause the  railroaders  had  struck! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  when  these  schutes  got  full,  you  could  not  put  any  more 
coal  in  them! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  could  not  carry  coal  off  to  the  cars,  so  there  was  no  outlet 
for  the  coal;  that  is  what  you  mean! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  In  the  latter  end  of  .December;  I  could  not 
give  the  date. 

Q.  You  can  remember  the  27th  op  28th,  somewhere  along  there.  Was 
it  not  near  the  1st  of  January  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  after  Christmas. 

Q.  It  was  after  the  railroad  strike! — A.  Yes,  sir;  since  the  railroad- 
ers had  struck. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  state  of  things  continue! — A.  That  continued, 
I  guess,  perhaps  two  weeks  or  more,  when  it  had  been  reported  they 
were  going  to  start)  up  a  breaker,  but  I  understand  nobody  went  up  to 
put  the  coal  through.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  day;  I  think  the  schutes 
were  empty  then,  that  is,  they  sold  the  coal,  the  parties  there.  Then 
thoy  were  going  to  hoist  coal.  These  teams  went  away  to  purchase 
coal  to  distribute  among  the  people  in  town. 

Q.  What  took  place  then  ! — A.  I  understood  then  some  parties,  that 
is,  officials  or  bosses,  said  they  were  going  to  start  the  colliery,  but  I 
understood  there  were  only  one  or  two  of  the  boys  that  worked.  A 
brother  of  mine  and  an  inside  boss  hand  were  the  only  ones. 

Q.  How  old  is  your  brother  ! — A.  Nineteen  or  twenty. 

Q.  How  old  was  the  other  boy! — A.  About  the  same  age. 

Q.  You  understood  they  were  the  only  two  hands  who  went  to  work  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  go  to  work  ! — A.  Because  I  thought  there  would 
be  nobody  else,  and  I  would  be  of  no  use  myselfc 

Q.  Had  you  struck  then! — A.  I  was  idle,  certainly,  with  other  people. 

Q.  Had  you  struck! — A.  In  one  sense  of  the  word  I  had  not  struck 
altogether.  A  person  strikes  when  they  go  to  a  colliery  and  refuse  to 
work;  then  that  is  a  strike. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  colliery  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  absent  from  the  colliery! — A.  I  have  not  been 
at  the  colliery  since  I  went  for  pay  for  January  wages  ;•  I  have  not 
been  there  for  work  or  working  since,  until  yesterday. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  made  any  wages,  say  up  to  yesterday  f — ^A. 
None,  except  what  I  earned  in  the  latter  end  of  December. 

Q   You  were  paid  for  that! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  reported  for  work  since,  until  yesterday  ! — A.  Not  until 
yesterday  morning. 

Q.  Have  you  been  asked  to  go  to  work  since  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  men  generally  in  that  colliery  did  not  go  to  work; 
that  only  two  boys,  two  young  men,  have  been  at  work  since  the  1st  of 
January  !— A.  There  might  be  about  200  on  that  shaft. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing! — A.  All  sorts  of  work,  some  driving, 
some  running  wagons,  hoisting  coal  out  of  the  slopes,  etc. 

Q.  Were  they  men  at  work  there  before  the  1st  of  January! — A. 
That  is  whom  I  am  speaking  of  now;  yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Were  they  old  hands  of  the  mines  !— A.  Yes ;  I  call  them  old  bands 
when  a  person  works  a  few  days. 
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Q.  Had  they  worked  there  before  the  1st  of  January  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  men  had  worked  before  then  f — A.  I 
could  not  tell,  but  the  majority  of  them  had  worked  before  that. 

Q.  Did  they  continue  working  right  along! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  stop  work  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  f — A.  Up  to  yesterday  morning. 

Q.  Since  the  1st  of  January  there  have  been  200  or  300  hands  at 
work  f — A.  No,  sir. 

.  Q.  You  mean  that  yesterday  200  or  300  hands  returned  to  work  f — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  these  200  or  300  people,  then ;  what  is  it 
you  do  mean  ! — A.  I  mean  there  were  about  250  men  employed  before 
the  colliery  stopped. 

Q.  That  was  before  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  that  shaft. 

Q.  When  did  all  these  men  stop  work  f — A.  The  day  that  they  had 
no  more  cars  to  work.  We  stopped  about  11  o'clock,  when  we  could 
hoist  no  more. 

Q.  Since  yesterday  noon  have  they  gone  back  to  work  f — A.  Might 
ha^e  been  three  or  four,  but  not  enough  to  run  the  place. 

Q.  Were  men  doing  dead  work  there,  such  as  running  engines,  etc  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  struck  or  stopped  work  anywhere  f — A.  They  did  not 
refuse  to  keep  pumping  water,  as  far  as  1  know.  The  engineers  are 
there  still,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  I  think,  refused;  and  I  under- 
stand he  has  lost  his  situation  somehow  or  other.  He  is  not  working 
there  now. 

Q.  Then  those  men  who  were  necessary  to  keep  the  mine  in  order  so 
as  to  be  ready  to  mine,  with  the  exception  of  this  one  man,  kept  at  their 
places  ? — A.  This  one  man,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  reason  I 
understand  he  was  discharged  was,  he  was  asked  to  hoist  coal  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  they  were  supposed  to  start  up,  but  he  refused  to  hoist 
coal  for  scabs,  and  of  course  his  services  were  no  longer  required. 

Q.  He  has  not  been  taken  back  ? — A.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Who  were  the  scabs,  whom  you  called  scabs,  there  I — A.  That  did 
not  allude  to  any  parties  there.  The  parties  he  alluded  to  were  those 
who  took  the  railroaders'  places. 

Q.  He  would  not  hoist  for  railroad  scabs  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  or  put  coal 
on  the  cars  of  these  railroaders. 

Q.  Who  were  at  work  in  the  mines  you  say  about  two  or  three 
weeks  ago  ? — A.  The  parties  who  went  to  put  coal  out  of  the  mine,  as 
f^  as  I  understand,  were  the  fire  boss,  loader  boss,  and  two  team  drivers 
and  one  other  man. 

Q.  That  made  a  force  of  how  many  ? — A.  Oh,  about  five  or  six  men. 

Q.  And  these  were  the  men  who  were  working  in  the  mine  for  whom 
he  refused  to  hoist  coal  on  account  of  their  being  scabs,  or  men  who  had 
taken  the  places  of  the  railroad  strikers  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  way 
I  understand  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much,  if  any,  was  got  out  of  the  mine  during 
the  strike,  say  from  the  1st  of  January  up  to  yesterday  I— A.  I  should 
judge  out  of  that  shaft  perhaps  a  hundred  wagons. 

Q.  That  would  be  how  many  tons  f — A.  Perhaps  300  tons. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  there  was  any  strike  ordered  in  the 
mines  f— A.  That  I  could  not  tell.  I  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  or- 
dered oflBcially,  All  I  beard  was  they  bad  struck,  or  something  like 
that. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  have  been  on  strike  or  not  f — A.  I  do 
not  know  that  just  exactly. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  last  Saturday  ? — ^A.  I  had  an  idea  I  was. 

Q.  And  Monday,  you  went  to  work  again,  when  you  had  an  Idea  you 
had  not  been  on  a  strike  f — A.  On  Monday  I  think  the  strike  was  de- 
clared off. 

Q.  Then  you  thought  up  to  last  Saturday,  or  the  time  you  saw  the 
order  of  Master  Workman  Lewis,  that  you  had  beenonstrikef — ^A.  Tes; 
I  thought  I  had  been  on  strike. 

Q.  Have  you  gone  to  work  again  in  consequence  of  that  order  f — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  went  when  the  order  was  issued  to  work, 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  struck  for  ! — A.  I  can  tell  you  that. 

Q.  That  is  juat  what  we  want  to  know.  We  want  to  get  the  reason 
you  gentlemen  had,  and  we  want  them  stated  fully,  and  just  exactly  as 
it  occurred. — A.  The  reason,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  that  from  September 
on  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  we  received  8  per  cent,  above  the  $2.50 
basis,  and  33^  per  cent,  above  the  $2.50  on  the  average  the  miners  re- 
ceived on  their  regular  wages,  and  that  agreement  was  to  have  expired 
on  the  1st  of  January.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  there  was  a  commit- 
tee who  tried  to  get  a  new  resolution,  or  new  agreement,  but  failed* to 
do  so;  and  then,  of  course — and  during  that  time  the  railroaders  had 
struck  and  we  could  not  get  any  cars,  and  of  course  we  could  notVork ; 
and  then  some  time  in  January,  I  could  not  tell  which  day,  it  was  ru- 
mored that  the  miners  had  struck,  and  that  we  would  not  work  until 
we  got  an  agreement  signed  for  the  8  per  cent.,  but  as  far  as  official  no- 
tice is  concerned,  we  should  have  been  notified  at  meeting  of  anything 
like  that.    Of  course  I  know  there  was  a  strike  declared. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  there  was  a  strike! — A.  That  I  could 
not  tell,  but  pretty  soon  after  we  were  told  it  was  declared. 

Q.  Pretty  soon  after  the  1st  of  January  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  continued  until  this  order  of  Mr.  Lewis  declared  this 
strike  off! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  which  order  you  went  to  work  yesterday  morning  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  have  given  three  reasons.  First,  that  you  desired  to  have 
the  8  per  cent,  in  advance  of  the  33  per  cent,  on  the  $2.50  basis  con- 
tinued after  the  1st  of  January.    That  is  one  reason  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Another  reason  you  have  given  is  you  did  not  get  cars  to  relieve 
the  schutes  to  carry  off  the  coal  gotten  out  ? — A.  In  the  mouth  of  De- 
cember— understand  me  right — we  did  not  always  get  cars  when  we 
wanted  to  work. 

Q.  That  is  only  two  or  three  days.  Then  you  have  spoken  of  the 
railroad  strike;  did  that  influence  you  in  striking!— A.  No,  sir;  we 
stopped  because  we  had  no  cars. 

Q.  Did  sympathy  and  an  effort  to  assist  the  railroad  men  induce  your 
strike,  or  induce  you  to  keep  out  and  continue  the  strike  until  it  was 
ended  to  their  advantage! — A.  No,  sir;  if  the  matter  was  settled, this 
matter  with  the  railroful,  in  my  opinion  it  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it 

Q.  What  was  the  fact ! — ^A.  I  can  not  speak  for  other  men. 

Q.  You  have  been  laboring  at  the  mining  business  since  you  were  a 
lad;  you  are  now  a  full-grown  man.  How  much  wages  have  you  been 
getting  ! — A.  Well,  different  prices.  Of  course,  if  you  want  me  to  tell 
them,  I  will  do  it. 

Q.  What  were  your  highest  wages  for  last  year  ! — A.  I  can  not  tell 
by  the  year,  but  this  last  year  I  think  I  earned  the  most  wages  for  Uiq 
simple  reason  I  was  working  contract  work. 
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Q.  What  have  you  been  making  a  day  f — A.  These  last  few  months 
in  the  year  I  have  earned  on  an  average  about  $3  a  day. 

Q.  And  how  many  days  in  the  month? — A.  Well,  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five. 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  railroad  strike  did  yon  lose  any  days  on  ac- 
count of  the  mines  stopping  and  not  supplying  you  with  work? — A. 
Yes,  sometimes ;  when  anybody  got  killed,  or  anything  like  that,  we 
would  lay  idle  to  bury  a  person  killed,  and  so  on;  and  if  the  machinery 
broke,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Does  that  happen  frequently? — A.  Sometimes  it  might  happen 
two  and  three  times  in  one  week. 

Q.  And  probably  once  in  a  year  ? — ^Tes,  sir ;  and  probably  once  in  a 
year. 

Q.  These  are  accidents? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  by  reason  of  the  mines  stopping  work  ? — A.  Oftentimes 
we  could  not  get  the  cars  and  we  would  work  a  half  a  day,  perhaps,  and 
three-quarters  of  a  day,  perhaps,  and  the  next  day  full,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Sometimes  at  these  mines  which  belong  to  and  are  worked^by  the 
railroad  company,  there  would  be  occasions  when  there  would  not  be 
cars  to  take  the  output  from  the  coal  mines.  How  often  did  that  hap- 
pen ? — A.  Sometimes  it  happened  very  often. 

Q.  Have  you  an  idea  how  frequently  that  would  happen  in  a  year?  — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  X  on  say  it  happens  firequently  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  could  not 
tell. 

Q.  What  became  of  your  time  while  waiting  for  these  cars  to  come  ? — 
A.  Sometimes  I  would  be  idle.  Sometimes  I  would  be  putting  down 
timber  or  something  in  the  shaft. 

Q.  How  would  that  be  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  men  in  the  work  ? 
— ^A.  The  miners,  as  soon  as  they  had  no  cars  to  put  in  coal,  they  would 
have  naturally  to  go  home. 

Q.  They  would  have  to  lose  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  get  no  pay  for  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  for  the  last  three  or  four  months  before  the  1st  of  January 
you  made  about  $3  a  day.  How  did  you  do  before  that  ? — A.  I  did  not 
earn  as  much ;  the  wages  were  not  as  good. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  much  you  earned  before  that  ? — A.  About  $2.50. 

Q.  During  the  last  year? — A.  Yes;  during  the  summer  months  I 
might  earn  $2.50,  and  during  the  winter  months  about  $2 — from  this 
time  up  to  April,  say. 

Q.  Then  you  varied.  Have  you  any  idea  what  other  men  earned  ? — 
A.  I  know  some  men  did  not  earn,  perhaps,  $1.50  or  $1.75. 

Q.  Is  that  all  they  earn  ? — A.  They  do  not  earn  as  much  as  that  on 
an  average  in  a  month. 

Q.  On  the  days  they  actually  worked  and  did  not  work,  of  course. 
How  many  days  in  a  year  would  they  work  at  that  rate  ? — A.  I  could 
not  tell  exactly. 

Q.  Sundays  come  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  holidays  ? — ^A.  I  should  judge  we  work  about  eight  months 
in  a  year.    I  do  not  think  it  averages  any  more,  if  it  averages  that  much. 

Q.  At  the  rate  of  $1.50  a  day?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  men  of  family  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  with  families  that  only 
earn  $1.50. 

Q.  Where  do  these  men  live? — A.  Right  here  in  the  town. 

Q.  On  whose  property  do  tbey  live  in  general ;  is  it  owned  by  th§ 
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miners! — A.  Some  live  in  company  houses;  that  is,  owned  by  the  Bead- 
ing Company,  that  is,  at  our  colliery. 

Q.  How  many  of  that  class? — A.  I  could  not  tell;  perhaps  30  fami 
lies. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  rents  they  pay  f — A.  Some  of  the  houses  are 
larger  than  others ;  the  larger  ones  they  pay  $7.50,  and  the  smaller  ones 
$5. 

Q.  What  do  these  houses  cost  to  build  f — A.  I  judge  the  large  com- 
pany houses  could  be  built — these  are  double  houses  where  two  families 
live  in— for  about  $1,200.^ 

Q.  These  are  the  ones  renting  for  $7.50  apiece.  How  much  do  the  $5 
a  month  houses  cost? — A.  I  think  they  could  be  built  for  about  $300. 

Q.  IfiT  there  any  value  to  town  lots  here? — A.  There  is  to  town  lots. 

Q.  Are  these  houses  in  the  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  a  city  or  town  ? — A.  It  is  a  borough. 

Q.  A  sort  of  township  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  value,  special  value,  to  the  lots  here  ? — ^A.  Xhere  is  to 
some,  but  these  houses  are  built  on  leased  ground. 

Q.  Leased  from  whom? — A.  From  the  Shaffer-Gilbert  estate. 

Q.  Leased  from  whom  ? — A.  The  parties  who  own  the  land. 

Q.  And  the  company  gets  the  land  from  these  parties  ? — A.  They 
lease  it. 

Q.  How  big  are  the  lots  to  these  houses  ? — A.  Some  of  the  houses 
have  no  lots  at  all;  they  are  all  built  in  one  square,  in  two  rows,  one  be- 
hind the  other,  and  there  are  no  lots,  only  different  people  make  a  little 
patch  of  garden  for  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  value  of  the  lots;  are  they  worth  $25  apiece;  I 
mean  these  lots  these  rented  houses  are  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Worth  $50  or  $100  ? — A.  I  should  judge  the  large  houses,  the  lots 
would  be  worth  about  $300. 

Q.  And  the  small  lots  ?— A.  About  $100  to  $150. 

Q.  Which  are  in  the  majority,  the  small  lots  or  the  big  ones  ? — A.  I 
think  there  are  more  families  living  in  the  big  ones  than  in  the  small 
ones. 

Q.  You  say  these  big  houses  are  all  rented  at  $7.50  apiece — $15  a 
month  ? — A.  Seven  dollars  to  $7.50  each. 

Q.  And  houses  costing  about  $1,200  and  lots  worth  about  $300  rent 
from  $14  to  $15  a  month  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  company  stores  here  ? — ^A* 
There  is  none,  only  at  Lost  Creek. 

Q.  Do  you  trade  at  Lost  Creek  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  trade  ? — A.  Right  in  town. 

Q.  Where  do  the  miners  of  your  mine  trade  ? — ^A.  In  town. 

Q.  The  railroad  goes  right  through  this  valley  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  mines  are  there  in  this  immediate  vicinity? — ^A.  I 
could  not  tell  that  without  counting  them. 

Q.  Well,  count  them,  if  you  please. — A.  Kehley's  Eun,  Fowler,  Elian 
Go  wan,  Davis's,  Miller's,  West  Shenandoah,Turkey  Run,  William  Penn, 
Number  Four,  and  Number  Three  collieries. 

Q.  These  reach  how  far  ? — A.  About  a  mile  and  a  half,  I  judge,  is  the 
farthest  one. 

Q.  You  mean  Hechscher  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  or  Koh- 
inoor. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  these  collieries  ? — A.  I  could  not 
tell  J I  judge,  though,  there  is  about  400  meu  works  at  each  one  of  the 
cdlieries;  on  an  average. 
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Q.  That  would  be  4,800  men ;  you  mean  for  tbe  twelve  mines.  What 
did  these  men  do  on  the  1st  of  January  and  since? — A.  I  understand 
the  majority  of  them  has  been  idle. 

Q.  Have  any  of  these  men  been  working,  except  on  what  is  called 
dead  work  ? — A.  William  Pcnn  colliery  and  Kehley  Run  have  worked 
off  and  on. 

Q,  William  Penn  is  a  private  colliery  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.   , 

Q.  Kehley  Run  is  a  private  colliery  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Qw  They  paid  the  8  per  cent.;  the  William  Penn  colliery  paid  that  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  the  other  do  l^-A.  Kehley  Run,  they  pay  8  per  cent. 

Q.  Did  all  the  men  remain  !— A.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  the 
men — I  could  not  tell;  I  arn  not  working  at  that  colliery. 

Q.  How  many  private  collieries  are  there  other  than  you  have  men- 
tioned ! — A.  Only  the  two. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  formerly  whether  there  were  any  other  private 
collieries! — A.  Kehley  Run  dnd  Hechscher  colliery. 

Q.  Who  owns  that  now! — A.  The  Reading  Company. 

Q.  When  was  that  a  private  colliery  last? — A.  About  three  years 
or  a  little  more. 

Q.  This  other  one,  what  do  you  call  that  f — A.  Kehley  Run. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  private  collieries  the  Reading  has  now 
leased  or  controls! — A.  There  is  Miller's,  then  Shenandoah  City  col- 
liery ;  they  were  all  owned  by  individuals  some  years  ago. 

Q.  Who  owned  it,  do  you  remember  ! — A.  I  think  Miller  and  Rhodes. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that!— A,  That  I  could  not  tell;  about  ten  or 
eleven  years  ago,  I  think. 

Q.  Since  then  you  sa^^  the  company  has  operated  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  say  that  tnost  of  the  men  in  all  these  collieries  went  out. 
What  do  you  mean  by  **  most;''  what  proportion  of  them  went  out ! — 
A.  I  should  judge  about  nine-tenths  of  them — that  is,  quit  work. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  men  as  a  rule  struck  voluntarily  or 
not! — A.  I  suppose  they  did  it  on  their  own  accord ;  they  were  not  com- 
pelled to,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  The  majority  of  these  men  belong  to  labor  organizations  ! — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Does  a  majority  or  all  of  them  belong! — A.  I  could  not  tell 
whether  all  belong  or  whether  a  majority  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  men  or  do  you  understand  that  any  men  who 
do  not  belong  to  a  labor  organization  are  working  in  any  of  these 
mines! — A.  Whether  there  are  any  persons  working  at  the  mines  who 
do  not  belong  to  a  labor  organization ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ! — A.  I  could  not  tell  that. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  any  trouble  here! — A,  There  was  some  trouble 
here. 

Q.  What  was  the  trouble! — A.  It  might  be  termed  a  riot,  down  at 
Shenandoah  City  colliery. 

Q.  When  was  that!— A.  I  could  not  tell  the  date. 

Q.  Was  it  a  year  ago  ! — A.  Ko ;  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  Shenandoah  City  colliery  ! — A.  Down  in  this  direction 
[pointing]. 

Q.  About  how  far! — A.  About  four  or  five  hundred  yards  from  here. 

Q.  When  was  the  date  of  that ! — ^A.  I  could  not  give  the  date,  but 
it  was  on  Friday  evening. 
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Q.  How  man}'  jveeks  ago  f — A.  Two  or  three  weeks;  I  coald  not  tell 
exactl}',  really. 

Q.  Friday,  two  or  three  weeks  ago  last  Friday  or  next  Friday  ? — ^A. 
Next  Friday  it  will  be  three  weeks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  j  were  you  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  was  there. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  what  you  know,  what  occasioned  it,  and  who  did 
it. — A.  I  happened  to  be  down  on  Main  street,  corner  of  Main  and  Oak, 
when  I  seeii  a  crowd  down  in  the  direction  of  the  gas-house  where  this  ' 
colliery  is  situated,  I  went  down  to  see  what  was  going  on.  When  I 
got  down  I  seen  tbe  crowd  standing,  and  I  walked  towards  the  crowd, 
and  in  tbe  middle  of  that  crowd  I  sawla*  (/oal  and  Iron  policeman  stand- 
ing aud  some  man  of  this  town  was  talking  with  him.  I  asked  what 
was  tbe  matter  and  they  said  nothing,  only  a  little  trouble  and  so  on. 

Q.  Who  said  that! — A.  This  other  man. 

Q.  Policeman  ? — A;  No ;  the  other  man. 

Q.  Was  he  a  working  man,  a  miner  ! — A.  I  could  not  tell  whether  he 
was  working  in  the  mines  or  not  I  was  standing  there  for  a  couple  of 
minutes,  I  could  not  state  exactly  how  long,  and  during*  this  time  this 
Miller  and  Khodes  had  quit  work  and  a  boy  was  coming  over  from  the 
breaker  towards  the  railroail,  and  the  crowd  was  standing  on  this  side 
of  the  railroiid.  While  this  boy  or  3^oung  man — he  must  have  been  six- 
teen or  seventeen — was  coming  along  I  seen  a  man  running  towards  him. 
I  thought  the  man  running  towards  him  wanted  to  chase  him  home,  and , 
somebody  was  throwing  snow-balls  or  something  at  him.  When  he  was 
chased  I  saw  the  Coal  and  Iron  police,  aud  the  two  of  them  got  tussling 
at  each  other. 

Q.  Who  f — A.  The  Coal  and  Iron  police,  and  this  man  chasing  this 
boy,  and  of  course  when  this  occurred  parties  were  holloaing  "  scab ! " 
and  throwing  snow. 

Q.  Who  were  they  holloaing  **  scab ! "  at  f — A.  I  think  at  this  boy. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  who  they  were  throwing  snow  at  I — A.  At  this 
boy. 

Q.  How  many  Coal  and  Iron  police  were  there  f — A.  There  was  just 
one  at  this  time  on  this  side  of  the  railroad. 

Q.  What  took  place  I — A.  Then,  of  course,  when  one  started  to  throw 
snow,  etc.,  they  all  started,  rushed  over  where  this  Coal  and  Iron  police 
and  the  men  were,  throwing  snow  and  stones,  aud  anything  that  they 
come  to. 

Q.  Who  were  they  throwing  at! — A.  In  the  crowd. 

Q.  Who  were  throwing  in  the  crowd  I — A.  Parties  from  behind. 

Q.  Who  were  they  throwing  at  in  the  crowd  f — A.  They  were  throw- 
ing into  the  crowd.  I  could  not  say  whether  they  were  exactly  throw- 
ing at  the  Coal  aud  Iron  police  or  who,  but  I  suppose  they  were. 

Q.  The  miners  were  throwing  or  not  I — A.  They  were  parties  em- 
ployed around  here ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Men  who  were  in  the  crowds  besides  miners  and  mine  hands  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  throwing  at  each  other  or  at  this  policeman  f — ^A.  As 
1  said  before,  I  think,  they  were  throwing  at  the  policeman. 

Q.  How  many  policemen  were  there  then  f — A.  Then  there  might 
have  been  three  or  four. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  man  who  was  chasing  the  boy! — A.  That  I 
could  not  tell. 

Q.  What  becjime  of  the  boy! — A.  That  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Then  there  were  these  three  policemen  f — A.  Yes,  sift 
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Q.  What  did  they  do  with  them  f — A.  They  were  marching  up  the 
railroad,  and  when  they  started  to  throw  stones,  sticks,  etc.,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  the  wisest  thing  for  me  wouhl  be  not  to  go  too  near, 
and  I  came  along  there  and  went  up  on  top  of  a  little  bank  there.  I 
staid  on  this  bank  and  I  saw  that  they  started  to  shoot. 

Q.  Shoot  at  whom,  and  who  were  shooting  f — A.  The  policemen,  as 
I  understand,  and  the  crowd  that  was  after  them. 

Q.  How  many  were  in  the  crowd,  do  you  think  f — A.  That  is  a  pretty 
hard  thing  to  say ;  about  three  hundred. 

Q.  There  were  only  three  policemen  f — A.  Three  or  four  at  the  time. 

Q.  Were  these  policemen  in  uniform  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  they  any  weapons  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they  f — A.  I  seen  revolvers  they  had. 

Q.  How  many  had  revolvers  ! — A.  I  seen  a  couple  with  revolvers. 

Q.  You  said  they  began  shooting.  Who  were  they ;  were  the  men 
shooting! — A.  The  policemeil. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  the  policemen  fired  first ! — A.  I  can  not  say  that, 
but  I  saw  a  policeman  shoot. 

Q.  How  many  policemen  shot  ? — A.  I  can  only  remember  one. 

Q.  Who  at  f — A.  At  the  mob  ;  into  the  crowd. 

Q.  Did  you  see  his  pistol  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  oflTwere  they? — A.  About  15  or  20  yards  at  the  farthest. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  distinctly? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  went  on  rising  ground ;  who  was  with  you  ! — A.  Mr. 
Gather. 

Q.  Where  is  he? — A.  He  lives  here  in  town;  he  is  in  the  drug  store 
right  down  here. 

Q.  Did  the  policemen  hit  anybody  when  they  fired  into  the  crowd? — 
A.  I  could  not  tell  whether  the  policemen  hit  anybody  or  not.  When 
they  got  on  up  the  railroad  I  could  not  see. 

Q.  Where  was  the  crowd? — A.  They  were  rushing  after  the  police. 

Q.  When  the  policemen  tired  what  took  place  then  ? — A.  When  I 
was  standing  on  the  bank  I  seen  a  policeman  in  a  sort  of  sitting  posi- 
tain,  something  like  this,  and  he  fired  towards  the  crowd  ou  the  rail- 
road. 

Q.  Policeman  or  policemen  ?— A.  Only  one. 

Q.  Where  were  the  others  ? — A.  They  were  there. 

Q.  Did  they  stand  by  each  other! — A.  They  were  pretty  close  to- 
gether. 

Q.  You  saw  one  in  a  sitting  position  fire  up  the  railroad  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
down  the  railroad. 

Q.  Where  was  the  crowd  ? — A.  Down  the  railroad. 

Q.  How  far  off  were  they  from  him! — A.  Something  better  than  4 
yanls. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  other  shots  up  to  this  time,  firing  besides  the 
policemen  you  saw  firing! — A.  Not  that  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  or  second  time  you  saw  the  policeman  fire! — 
A.  That  was  the  first  time  when  1  seen  him  fire. 

Q.  Then  what  did  the  policeman  do! — A.  He  fired  into  the  crowd, 
and  I  think  that  somebody  ran  there,  and  again  he  fired  down  between 
two  cars. 

Q.  So  there  were  two  shots  fired.  Were  there  any  other  shots  fired  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  fired  them  ! — A.  That  I  could  not  tell ;  they  went  up  the 
railroad. 

Q.  Were  the  policemen  firing  them  ! — A.  I  could  not  tell. 
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Q.  You  say  one  of  the  policemen  fired  two  shots ;  did  you  see  any 
poUcemen  shooting! — A.  There  were  some  shooting:. 

Q.  Did  you  see  apy  other  policeman  shooting  f — A.  Not  that  I  can 
remember. 

Q.  Where  did  the  other  shooting  come  from  ? — A.  Up  the  railroad. 
There  was  another  crowd  and  some  shooting  going  on  there,  but  it  was 
pretty  far. 

Q.  Were  they  firing  at  the  policemen  t — A.  That  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  police  was  this  other  crowd  ? — A.  The  other 
crowd  above  seemed  to  have  had  some  police  in  there. 

Q.  So  there  were  police  in  there  and  firing  going  on  there ;  and  these 
policemen  you  spoke  of,  there  was  a  crowd  above  them  and  a  crowd  be- 
low them^  and  the  crowd  below  was  the  crowd  they  were  engaged  with, 
and,  as  1  understand,  the  crowd  above  on  the  railroad  were  engaged 
with  some  other  policemen.  Bow  many  police  were  in  that  crowd  ? — 
A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q..Was  there  any  firing  by  anybody  besides  the  police  in  this  crowd 
which  you  were  looking  at  down  the  railroad  ? — A.  Not  that  I  seen. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  policeman  fired  two  shots  while 
yon  were  overlooking  them  with  this  man,  Mr.  Gather? — ^A.  When  this 
shooting  was  going  on,  when  the  policeman  shot  these  two  shots,  a  little 
girl  ran  towards  me  and  told  me  a  man  was  shot  As  soon  as  she  said 
that  I  got  down  from  that  bank.  I  thought  it  was  not  safe.  Whether 
there  was  any  other  shooting  going  on  or  not  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  f — ^A.  I  never  heard. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  hear  fired  in  that  crowd  while  you  were 
overlooking  f — A.  Two  that  I  paid  especial  attention  to.* 

Q.  Were  any  other  shots  fired  in  that  party  f — A.  That  I  could  not 
exactly  tell. 

Q.  Was  anybody  hurt! — A.  I  heard  there  was. 

Q.  You  have  heard  it? — A.  I  heard  that  Mike  Heflfron  was. 

Q.  Who  w^as  he? — A.  A  young  man  in  town. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  ? — A.  He  ha^  been  engaged  with  the  base-ball 
league. 

Q.  He  is  not  mining  under-ground  ? — A.  No,  sir;  his  business  is  up  in 
the  air. 

Q.  He  is  a  baseball  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  there  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  since  that  time?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  been  out  since  then  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ? — A.  I  know  he  was  sent  to  the 
miners'  hospital. 

Q.  Where  did  you  understand  he  was  shot,  in  what  part  of  the  body? — 
jA.  In  the  mouth. 

*     Q.  Was  he  seriously  wounded  ? — A.  It  was  reported  at  least  that  he 
would  not  recover,  but  there  is  some  hopes  now,  I  understand. 

Q.  Is  he  still  sick  in  the  hospital  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is 
sick  or  weU. 

Q.  Where  is  the  miners'  hospital  ? — A.  Down  at  Ashland,  7  or  8 
miles  from  here. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  anybody  else  being  hurt  there? — A.  I  heard 
there  was  a  Polander  shot,  but  I  do  not  know  what  truth  there  is  in  it. 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — A.  That  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  You  never  heard  his  name  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  did  yoa  hear  shot  him  t — A.  I  heard  the  Coal  and  Iron  police 
6ho€  him. 

Q.  Now  the  crowd  above.  You  say  there  were  other  policemen  there 
and  you  heard  firing;  do  you  know  whether  any  one  was  shot  there!— 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  ! — A.  I  have  not  heard. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  policemen  being  shot  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  policemen  ?— A.  I  knew  one  that  was  in  the 
crowd,  the  one  I  thought  did  the  shooting ;  I  thought  it  was  Grogler. 

Q.  Where  does  he  belong  f — A.  He  us<*d  to  live  in  this  town. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  police  were  here  I — A.  I  could 
not  tell;  it  was  reported  there  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  sixty. 

Q.  Do  they  reside  in  this  town  f— i^A.  Very  few  live  in  this  town ;  three 
or  four  are  all  I  know  of. 

Q.  Where  do  the  rest  come  from  ! — A.  From  the  various  counties  of 
the  State. 

Q.  How  long  had  they  been  here  at  the  time  of  this  riot  ? — A.  That  I 
could  not  tell  you,  but  they  had  been  here  a  day  or  so  before. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  name  of  this  boy  whom  you  say  was  chased  f 
— A.  That  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  his  name? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  who  he  was  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  grievance  against  this  boy? — A.  It  seemed  to  me 
if  there  was  any  grievance  it  was  against  the  boy's  working. 

Q.  How  working  ? — A.  Working  at  the  colliery. 

Q.  Was  he  working  at  underwages  ? — A.  He  was  working  at  the  old 
wages. 

Q*  You  mean  the  old  wages  existing  up  to  the  1st  ofUTanuary,  on  the 
$2.50  basis.  He  was  working,  but  he  had  dropped  the  8  per  cent,  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  other  men  were  coming  from  the  other  colliery  ;  what 
colliery  were  they  coming  from ;  the  men  who  chased  the  boy  f — A.  No, 
sir ;  these  parties  were  living  in  town  ;  they  were  not  working  that  day. 

Q.  Were  they  working  f — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Were  they  on  strike  f — A.  It  seems  so;  they  were  in  their  shifting 
clothes. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  boy  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  say  he  is  about  seventeen  years  old  f — A.  I  judge,  about  six- 
teen or  seventeen  years  old. 

Q.  Whether  he  was  hurt  or  not,  you  do  not  know!— A.  I  could  not 
tell. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  about  the  boy  f — A.  No,  I  could  not  know ;  he 
was  quite  black,  of  course. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  since  t — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  He  was  just  as  he  came  out  of  the  mine — had  not  washed  up  f — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  organization  do  you  belong  ? — A.  I  belong  to  the  Knights 
of  Labor. 

Q.  Which  one ;  there  are  several  thousand  branches  of  that  assem- 
bly throughout  the  country  ;  what  is  the  name  of  your  assembly  ! — A. 
I  belong  to  Litcjiman  Assembly,  No.  3708. 

Q.  Who  named  it  Litchman  ;  was  he  a  laborer  here  I — A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  Mr.  Litchman  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  name  the  assembly  after  him  if  you  did  not 
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kuow  him  t— Because  be  is  one  of  the  head  officers  of  the  executive  as- 
sembly. 

Q.  Where  !— A,  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Where  ! — A.  In  New  York,  wherever  they  meet. 

Q.  Litchman  is  a  man  on  the  general  board  which  was  consulted  at 
the  time  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  npt  with  the  Beading  Company  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  told  us  all  you  know  about  the  strike  f — A.  That  is 
about  all  I  know  of,  only  there  are  parties  told  me  this  afternoon  one 
engineer  has  been  discharged  from  the  Coal  and  Iron  colliery. 

Q.  When ;  this  morning  ? — A.  This  morning. 

Q.  Is  that  the  engineer  you  spoke  of  before  f— A.  No,  sir ;  a  different 
one. 

Q.  Why  was  he  discharged  t — A.  I  could  not  tell ;  only  perhaps  the 
reason  was  he  was  not  out  at  work. 

Q.  When?— A.  During  the  time  they  hoisted  these  one  hundred 
wagons. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  gone  to  work  here  of  these  men  around  here ; 
do  you  know  anything  about  that? — A.  I  judge  there  might  be  two  or 
three  at  some  collieries  out  of  every  hundred,  and  some  collieries  not 
that  many. 

Q.  When  had  they  gone  to  work  t— A.  At  different  times. 

Q.  I  mean  yesterday  morning. — A.  I  judge  at  our  colliery  perhaps 
half  of  them  worked  at  the  Coal  and  Iron  colliery. 

Q.  Why  did  not  all  work  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  they  come  for  work  f — A.  Quite  a  number  of  them  were  out 
at  work,  but  they  were  all  discharged  and  had  no  work,  on  the  ground 
that  the  boss  they  employed  there  about  four  months,  and  I  was  told — 
this  is  the  way  that  comes  to  me — that  all  company  hands  he  had  em- 
ployed since  he  became  boss  there  should  be  discharged  and  stopped 
off  for  work. 

Q.  That  all  company  hands  employed  since  he  became  boss  should 
be  discharged!  Why,  what  reason  do  you  give  f — A.  The  reason  they 
told  me  they  were  discharged  and  stopped  off  was  that  all  men  that  he 
had  employed — of  course,  when  he  got  there  there  was  a  lot  of  men  there 
in  the  employ — and  any  company  men  that  he  employed  during  the  time 
he  had  been  there  that  belonged  to  the  Lehigh  collieries  were  suspended 
and  told  they  had  no  work. 

Q.  Those  that  belonged  to  the  Lehigh  were  stopped  off  and  those  be- 
longing here  were  kept  on? — A.  Yes;  those  belonging  to  the  Beading 
that  had  been  employed  heretofore. 

Q.  Is  the  striKe  off'  now  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  is,  it  has  been  ordered  off; 
at  least  I  went  to  work. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  the  men  have  gone  to  work?— 
A.  I  could  not  tell  of  other  collieries.    I  know  nothing  but  ray  own. 

Q.  Has  your  assembly  met  in  regard  to  the  strike  since  Lewis's  or- 
der?—A.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  communication  about  Lewis's  order  with  the 
officers  of  your  assembly  I — A.  No ;  only  we  had  a  meeting  here  on 
Sunday,  a  large  meeting,  and  it  was  on  motion  made  there  that  we 
accepted  the  order  and  resumed  work  on  Monday. 

Q.  Who  composed  that  meeting  ? — A.  The  workmen,  and  perhaps 
there  might  have  been  some  business  men  from  our  town. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  a  meeting  of  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  A  general 
meeting  of  workiugmen,  everybody  and  anybody  who  wanted  to  come. 

Q.  How  unanimously  was  that  motion  carried,  or  how  near  unani- 
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monsly  t — A.  The  first  time  it  was  pat,  in  fact  it  was  lost,  we  reconsid- 
ered tbe  vote  and  all  voted  in  favor  of  going  to  work  except  one  man 
as  I  know  of. 
Q.  Did  he  go  to  work  t — A.  That  I  conld  not  tell. 

By  Mr.  Pabkeb  : 

A.  Did  the  sympathy  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  who  were  miners  have 
any  influence  upon  them  in  inducing  them  to  strike,  I  mean  the  sym- 
pathy they  had  for  the  railroad  strikers  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  that.  I 
think  if  they  got  the  8  per  cent,  they  would  have  worked. 

Q.  Then  you  understand  this  miners'  strike  was  absolutely  upon  the 
question  of  wages  f — A.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Was  this  boy  who  was  being  pursued  running  alone  so  far  as 
comrades  were  concerned? — A.  Yes,«ir. 

Q.  Had  there  not  been  other  men  working  on  the  breaker  1 — ^A.  Some, 
but  they  had  gone  home.  Perhaps  he  was  working  five  or  ten  minutes 
at  some  other  work. 

Q.  He  had  no  comrades  in  sight  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  this  man  who  was  following  him  have  anything  in  his  hands  t 
— A.  Not  that  I  can  remember.  It  seems  he  was  throwing  snow  like 
that  and  was  chasing  him  ;  I  could  not  tell  exactly. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  of  the  fracas  that  occurred  on  Saturday! — 
A.  I  only  saw  a  portion  of  it 

Q.  Tell  us  briefly  what  you  saw. — A.  I  merely  saw  the  Goal  and  Iron 
police  dowp  there  at  Eehley  Bun  colliery,  and  of  course  the  crowd  was 
running  up  the  railread  firing  shots. 

Q.  Who  fired  the  shots! — A.  Some  fired  out  of  the  Coal  and  Iron 
police ;  the  smoke  I  seen. 

Q.  Did  you  see  smoke  both  ways! — A.  Not  that  I  can  remember. 

Q.  What  time  on  Saturday  w^  that!~A.  About  half  past  3  or  4 
o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  injured  there  ! — A.  Not  that  I  know. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  any  one  was  injured! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  that  any  policeman  was  shot ! — A.  It  was  reported 
so,  but  afterwards  it  was  rumored  it  was  not  so. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  individually  that  it  was  so! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  gathered  there! — ^A.  They  was  strung 
along  the  line. 

Q.  How  many  were  pursuing  the  policemen ! — A.  Perhaps  four  or 
five  hundred. 

Q.  How  many  policemen  were  there!— A.  Twenty  or  thirty,  I  judge. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed  then!— A.  They  had  fire-arms. 

Q.  Did  they  have  Winchesters  !— A.  I  conld  not  tell. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  ! — A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Were  they  dressed  alike  !— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  have  policemen  caps! — A.  No^  sir;  every-day  clothes. 

Q.  They  had  their  friends,  I  suppose  ! — A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  supporters  to  call  to  their  assist>ance  except 
the  few  policemen  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  had  supporters. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ! — A.  I  happened  to  be  one  myself.  I  was  asked 
by  the  chief  burgess,  and  I  think  forty  or  fifty  responded  to  the  call, 
to  get  this  crowd  back,  and  when  we  got  down  there  the  Coal  and  Iron 
police  were  withdrawing  and  the  crowd  was  running  up  the  railroad* 
We  got  them  back  as  fast  as  we  could. 

Q.  There  were  about  fifty  in  your  party  ! — A.  That  is  of  those  who 
were  asked  by  the  chief  burgess. 
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Q.  Were  any  of  them  armed  t— A.  Not  as  I  know. 

Q.  Did  yoQ  go  together  in  a  sqaad,  in  a  lioe,  or  anything  t — ^A.  We 
went  two  by  two. 

Q.  Did  you  put  yourselves  between  the  crowd  and  the  policemen  t— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  crowd  ! — A,  We  got  them  to  disperse 
and  go  abont  their  business. 

Q.  Did  this  crowd  of  five  hundred  seem  to  be  very  angry  ! — A.  Well, 
some  of  them.    Of  course  I  could  not  speak  for  them. 

Q.  No ;  bnt  from  general  appearances  and  what  they  said  and  did, 
were  they  very  much  excited  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  constituted  the  crowd;  were  children  and  boys  among 
themY — A.  There  was  men  and  boys;  in  fsict  women  and  everything. 

Q.  How  many  women  Y — A.  I  could  not  tell  exactly,  only  here  and 
there. 

Q.  Were  they  taking  any  particular  part  except  in  the  noise  f — A. 
In  the  noise  mostly. 

Q.  How  much  space  was  there  between  this  squad  of  policemen  and 
this  body  of  people  following  them  t — A.  Sometimes  they  may  have 
been  as  near  each  other  as  75  or  100  yards. 

Q.  How  much  shooting  did  you  see  on  Saturday! — A.  There  was  a 
good  many  shots  fired. 

Q.  Twenty  or  thirty ! — A.  I  judge  about  fifteen  or  twenty,  in  and 
about. 

Q.  They  were  not  all  fired^that  day  on  one  side,  were  theyl — A.  They 
were  all  fired  on  one  side,  as  far  as  I  could  see. 

Q.  Did  not  you  see  flashes  of  light  and  smoke  from  the  side  of  the 
crO'Wd  that  day  Y — A.  You  see  the  Goal  and  Iron  police  were  going  up 
the  hill  and  I  could  see  them  very  well,  but  I  could  not  see  the  crowd  as 
good  as  I  couid  see  them. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  or  information  that  any  one  was  hit  that 
day  Y — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  this  occurrence  from  the  ground  where  you  saw  the 
police  firing  on  Saturday  ! — A.  It  might  be  700  or  800  yards,  perhaps 
farther  yet. 

Q.  Gould  you  see  there  people  whom  you  saw  in  the  crowd  the  day 
before! — A.  I  judge  there  was  some  parties  who  were  in  the  day  be- 
fore. 

Q.  Were  any  of  those  people  whom  you  call  "scabs'^  connected  in 
any  way  with  this  trouble! — A.  That  is  what  caused  the  crowd  to  go 
up  there,  this  colliery  being  "scabbing,"  as  we  term  it. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  from  Kehley  Run  to  where  they  did  the  shoot- 
ing f— A.  From  150  to  200  yards. 

Q.  These  men  had  been  at  work  there  whom  the  police  were  protect- 
ing! -A.  Yes,  sir;  the  way  I  understand. 

Q.  How  many !— A.  I  could  not  tell,becau8e  the  colliery  had  quit 
when  I  got  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  quite  a  number  of  men  being  protected  by  the  police 
as  though  they  had  come  from  the  colliery  ! — A.  The  people  had  gone 
away  from  the  colliery  then.    I  only  saw  the  last  of  it. 

Q.  You  only  saw  the  concluding  fight! — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  understand  that  the  assault  that  day  came  from  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  strikers  with  non  union  men  who  were  at  work  in  the 
Kehley  Run  Golliery. — A.  This  is  how  I  look  at  it ;  that  is  what  caused  it. 
Of  course  the  Goal  and  Iron  police  being  around,  an«)  as  a  general  thing 
a  majority  of  these  people  do  not  like  the  men  very  much,  t^ey  are  al- 
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ways  more  or  less  troablesome,  and  the  sheriff's  officers,  and  as  a  gene- 
ral thing  they  like  to  pick  on  him. 

Q.  Now  of  what  nationalities  were  this  crowd  of  five  hnndred  peo- 
ple!— A.  I  judge  the  moat  of  them  were  Hans  and  Poles;  the  ma- 
jority, I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  very  many  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  parties 
to  this  strike  who  wished  to  work  along  at  the  old  rate  instead  of  striking 
for  an  increase! — A.  There  might  have  been  one  or  two  here  or  there. 

Q.  But  not  a  large  proportion  of  theipt — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stone  :  | 

Q  What  proportion  of  thfi  miners,  men  working  in  the  mines,  belong 
to  the  Knights  of  Labor! — A.  Every  one  in  general ;  they  are  employed 
at  different  hings. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  men  belong  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  ! — A. 
I  judge  about  seven-tenths  or  eight-tenths,  seventy  or  eighty  out  of  a 
hundred,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Did  pretty  much  all  that  class  of  men  go  out  on  the  strike! — A. 
Some  of  them  staid  on  working  that  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  I  mean  among  the  miners,  the  persons  working  inside! — A.  That 
is,  come  out  on  strike;  all  the  miners, as  far  as  I  know,  quit  work. 

Q.  Where  did  these  men  come  from  who  were  attempting  to  mine 
while  the  strike  was  in  progress! — A.  Right  from  our  midst  here. 

Q.  Were  they  miners! — A.  Some  were. 

Q.  Were  they  Knights  of  Labor! — A.  Some  were. 

Q.  Had  any  men  been  brought  in  here  from  elsewhere  ! — A.  Bight 
here ;  not  as  I  know. 

Q.  That  were  brought  into  here  from  any  other  point ! — A.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  How  many  men  were*at  work  at  this  mine  where  the  boy  came 
from  when  he  was  chased  ! — A.  That  I  could  not  tell,  but  it  was  re- 
ported there  were  forty  or  fifty ;.  some  had  it  ninety.  I  could  not  tell  j 
I  was  not  employed  there  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  where  these  men  came  from! — A^ 
Working  at  this  colliery ;  they  were  right  from  down  here,  right  from 
this  vicinity. 

Q.  Who  started  this  mob ;  who  began  the  violence  ! — A.  The  crowd 
that  was  there,  it  seemed  to  me ;  well,  perhaps  eight  out  of  ten  were 
Huns  and  Poles. 

Q.  Were  they  miners  who  were  out  on  a  strike  ! — A.  They  were  min- 
ers. 

Q.  Were  they  men  out  on  strike  ! — A.  Those  in  the  crowd ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  made  $3  a  day  on  what  you  called  contract  work  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  made  that  tbr  several  months,  up  to  the  commencement 
of  this  trouble  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  contract  work  ! — A.  When  you  work  by  thecari 
yard,  or  something  like  that;  by  piecework. 

Q.^Is  the  larger  part  of  the  work  done  in  the  mines  of  that  charac- 
ter!—A.  A  majority  of  the  mining  work  is  done  by  this  contract  work. 

Q.  I  mean  mining  work  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ls  that  the  most  profitable  way  for  a  miner  to  work  !— A.  It  is  for 
some«of  them. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  for  a  man  who  works  and  knows  how  to  work  ! — A. 
It  is  for  a  man  who  has  the  most  experience;  it  is  the  most  profitable 
for  them  to  work  that  way,  I  think. 
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Q.  Lnnderstatul  you  to  say  that  a  great  proportion  of  your  miuerd 
work  by  contract  or  piecework  f — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Bo  I  understaud  you  to  say  that  your  miners  generally  have  been 
making  $3  a  day! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  you  were  making  Aore  than  others  at  contract  work  f — A. 
I  think,  as  far  as  I  can  learn.    I  am  not  mining,  you  understand. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  f — A.  I  was  caging  coal ;  patting  wagons 
on  the  cage. 

Q.  W  as  that  contract  work  f-t-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  yon  to  do  for  what  you  call  piecework ;  how  did  you 
get  your  pay  f — A.  There  were  two  of  us  plit  coal  on  the  cage.  We  re- 
ceived $1.80  for  every  hundred  wagons  we  put  on  the  cage. 

Mr.  Ohipman.  You  put  it  on  the  cage  to  be  lifted  to  the  surface! 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  For  every  hundred  wagons  you  received  $1.80  a 
piece  or  to  be  divided  t 

A.  To  be  divided  between  two  of  us. 

Q«  You  put  on  wagons  enough  to  make  $3  each  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stone: 

Q,  N'ow,  what  were  the  men  receiving  who  sent  you  this  coal  to  be 
put  on  the  cage  !— A.  Some  of  them  might  make  $1.75,  $2,  $2.50,  $2.75. 

Q.  Why  would  one  make  $1.50  and  another  $2.75 1 — A.  It  would  de- 
pend upon  what  luck  he  had ;  if  he  got  lotsdof  wagons  lit  certainly  could 
make  good  wages,  if  he  had  good  blowing  coal,  ^me  parties  have  poor 
veins,  others  have  better. 

Q.  Do  your  miners  receive  wages  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  coal 
each  one  actually  mines  f — A.  Some  veins 

Q,  I  will  ask  it  this  way:  Where  it  is  contiuu'Jb  work,  does  eachminer 
receive  pay  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  coal  he  mines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  one  mines  twice  as  much  coal  as  another  does,  he  makes  twice 
as  much  money  ? — A.  Yes,  if  working  by  contract  work. 

Q.  How  much  does  he  ordinarily  get — is  there  a  fixed  price  for  con- 
tr»ict  work? — A.  Generally  it  is  a  fixed  price. 

Q.  What  is  that  price  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  at  other  col- 
lieries; we  get  78  cents,  88  cents,  and  I  think  as  high  as  $1.06  a  car. 

Q.  So  much  per  car  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  do  these  cars  hold  f — A.  They  hold  about  3J  tons. 

Q.  Then  you  get  how  much  for  every  3 J  tons  of  t5oal  f — A.  Some  78 
cents,  some  88  cents,  for  this  amount  of  t^al,  and  as  high  as  $1.06. 

Q.  For  a  ton  t — A.  No,  for  the  car. 

Q.  They  get  78  and  88  cents  and  $1.06.  What  is  the  occasion  of  this 
difterence  in  price,  if  there  is  a  fixed  price  ! — A.  Seventy-eight  cents  is 
what  they  receive  for  loose  coal,  where  the  coal  is  loose  and  they  do  not 
need  to  do  much  blasting.  Eighty-eight  cents  for  blowing  coal  out  of 
the  solid,  and  $1.06  is  the  price  where  they  work  withsafety-lamps; 
they  get  more. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  increased  danger  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  make  any  difference  in  the  price  whicli  the  miners  receive 
BO  far  as  the  quality  of  the  coal  mined  is  concerned  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  one 
piece  of  coal  is  just  as  good  as  another.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  coal, 
that  one  coal,  wants  just  as  much  price  in  the  colliery  as  another  coal. 
The  only  difference  is  one  coal  is  easier  got  out,  and  then  the  other  is 
more  dangerous  and  that  requires  a  great  deal  more  labor. 

Q.  Who  determines  whether  the  miner  shall  receive  78  cents,  SS  cents, 
and  $1.06  for  a  car  ? — A.  I  think  that  is  the  bosses'  place  to  determine 
that. 
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Q.  How  many  of  these  cars  ordinarily  can  a  miner,  or  two  minerd, 
for  they  nsually  work  together,  fill  and  send  oat  in  the  course  of  a 
day  ? — A.  There  are  some  of  them  fill  six  or  seven  and  so  on,  bat  I  judge 
a  fair  day^s  work,  five  or  six  would  be  a  plenty. 

Q.  For  two  men  ! — A.  I  think  they  would  be  doing  a  fair  day's  work 
if  they  load  that  much. 

Q.  Tbat  woald  be  about  7^  tons  a  day  that  a  man  would  mine  in  a 
day  as  a  fair  average  day's  work  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  that  basis  a  man  would  make  a  little  over  $2  a  day  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  average  for  a  minert — A.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  enough.    That  is,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fair  living. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  about  what  they  have  ordinarily  averaged 
under  the  present  arrangement  t — A.  That  is  about  as  much  as  they 
average.    They  don't  average  that  hardly. 

Q.  Your  statement  is  that  the  average  gross  earning  of  the  miner  is 
about  $2  a  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  gentleman  in  the  crowd  suggested  that  there  were  some  ex- 
penses of  the  miner  to  be  subtracted  from  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  have  that  t — A.  As  a  general  thing  it  takes  a  keg  of  i)owder 
for  16  to  20  wagons. 

Q.  Say  18  wagons.  Well,  that  is  63  tons  of  coal  to  a  keg  of  powder. 
What  does  a  keg  of  powder  cost  ? — A.  About  $2.25. 

Q.  What  else? — A.  Then  there  is  oil,  cotton,  and  smithing,  and  so 
on ;  different  expenses  which  I  can  not  explain  as  well  as  a  miner  for 
the  simple  reason  1  am  not  engaged  in  mining. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  a  minert 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore  you  are  not  an  expert  in  mining  f — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Chipm an  : 

Q.  You  are  not  a  miner  and  you  are  not  engaged  in  laboring  work  t--. 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  what  wages  the  laboring  men  are  getting  on 
an  average? — A.  The  laboring  men  inside  receive  $1.20  a  day. 

Q.  He  is  working  under  ground  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  proportion  of  the  men  in  your  mine  arc  at  work  there? — 
A.  I  could  not  tell  that  exactly,  but  I  should  judge  about  one  out  of 
every  twenty. 

Q.  And  outside  ? — A.  Outside  they  receive  $8.10,  and  I  think  $7.50 
a  week. 

Q.  Now,  about  what  proportion  of  the  men  who  are  striking  were 
laboring  people  ?— A.  That  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  A  great  many,  were  they  not  ?— A.  Oh,  yes ;  but  I  could  not  toll 
which  was  a  miner  to  look  at  them  in  the  day-time. 

Q.  Did  not  pretty  much  all  of  this  district  strike  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  proportion  are  laboring  men  and  what  propor- 
tion miners'?  Anybody  nan  tell  you  [referring  to  spectators]. — A.  I 
suppose  the  bosses  would  be  more  able  to  tell  than  me. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Which  of  these  riots  did  you  see  the  most  of,  the  one  occurring  on 
Friday  or  the  one  on  Saturday  ? — A.  I  seen  more  of  the  one  on  Friday 
than  Saturday;  the  one  on  Saturday  I  did  not  see  much  of. 

Q.  There  was  not  much  blood  shed  in  the  other  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  more  of  a  snow-balling  and  a  frolic,  and  the  miners  were  a 
litttle  angry  ? — A.  That  is  about  the  most  of  it. 
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Q.  Did  you  on  either  occasion  of  these  riots  or  before  them  or  since 
ever  see  any. men  with  clubs  chase  boys,  hiborin^  in  the  mines  so  as  to 
support  their  mothers  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  before  that  evening. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  before  then  or  since  then  or  on  that  occasion  t — ^A. 
I  seen  it  there  in  the  time  of  the  six  months'  strike,  1875. 

Q.  We  are  after  1888  ? — A.  I  haven^t  seen  it  since  then. 

Q.  You  mentioned  that  the  miners  went  on  the  strike  because  they 
could  not  get  cars  to  put  coal  in,  did  you  not? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  said  they 
were  filled ;  in  fact,  we  could  not  work  any  longer  because  we  had  not 
cars  so  we  could  work. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  the  strike  on  the  railroad  preventing  cars  from 
being  returned  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  the  railroad  authorities  have  had  those  cars  brought  back 
to  the  mines  if  they  had  wanted  to  help  them  out,  or  do  you  think  the 
railroad  authorities  were  perfectly  willing  for  the  miners  to  go  on  a 
strike? — A.  That  I  could  not  tell;  I  am  not  able  to  tell  that. 

Q.  How  many  private  mine  operators,  individual  operators,  are  at 
work  near  here! — A.  But  two  of  them. 

Q.  I  mean  private  individuals  who  own  coal  mines;  getting  out  coal 
and  selling  it  ? — A.  There  are  only  two  mines,  but  we  have  some  ^'  peni- 
tentiaries," whatever  you  may  call  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  themf — A.  "Penitentiaries,"  that  is  what  they 
are  generally  termed. 

Q.  Why  do  you  call  them  that;  why  do  you  give  them  that  nick- 
name t — A.  That  is  the  only  name  I  have  heard.  That  is  why  I  give  it 
to  you. 

Q.  You  give  a  woman's  re.ason;  it  is  so  because  it  is  so.  How  do  you 
think  it  got  that  name? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  How  old  did  you  say  you  are? — A.  Twenty-six. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  at  work  about  the  coal  mines  in  this 
vicinity?— A.  About  eleven  years. 

Q.  When  you  first  came  here,  eleven  years  ago,  were  not  a  good  many 
more  private  operators  getting  out  coal  than  there  are  now? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  there  were  two  or  three  more  than  what  is  at  present. 

Q.  What  became  of  their  mines? — A.  The  Heading  Company  bought 
them  up  or  leased  them. 

Q.  The  Eeading  Company  has  absorbed  them  ? — A.  They  have  had 
them  since. 

Q.  Within  the  last  eleven  years  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  How  many  men  on  an  average  work  in  these  penitentiary  mines?-- 
A.  That  1  could  not  tell ;  there  might  be  some  mines  have  tenor  twelve, 
some  twenty  or  thirty.    1  have  never  been  around  them  much. 

Q.  How  much  will  they  produce  on  an  average  each? — A.  I  could 
not  tell ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  There  are  men  here  who  know  about  that  ? — A.  I  appose  some 
men  here  can  give  it  to  you. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  DAHIEL  CH£ISTIAH. 

Daniel  Christian,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q  Are  you  a  resident  of  this  borough  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  live  in  Potts- 
ville. 
Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  become  chief  of  police  in  chargeof  this  place  ?— 
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A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  cbief  of  the  Goal  and  Iron  police,  which  extends 
through  this  county  and  into  Northumberland  County. 

Q.  Consisting  of  about  how  many  men  ? — A.  At  the  time  this  trouble 
began  we  had  eighteen  men  distributed  over  a  territory  of  about  100 
miles. 

Q.  What  is  the  largest  number  that  you  have  had  since  the  trouble 
began  ! — A.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  had  at  this  point,  Shenandoah  ! — A.  About 
seventy-five. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  occurrences  that  have  been  mentioned 
of  Friday,  February  3!— A.  On  Friday  I  started  from  Pottsvilleon  the 
4  o'clock  train,  and  came  up  here  to  see  what  was  going  ou  here. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  when  you  arrived  here  f — A.  I  found  there  had 
been  a  riot  of  some  kind,  and  the  next  information  I  got  was  that  two 
of  my  men  had  been  arrested  and  taken  before  the  justice  for  shooting. 

Q.  Who  was  the  justice!— A.  Squire  Monaghan. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  squire's  office. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  find  there  of  your  men  f — A.  William  H.  Moyer  and 
Jacob  Dibert. 

Q.  In  whose  charge  t — A.  Well,  in  charge  of  some  borough  police 
here ;  special  officers  of  the  borough. 

Q.  Did  any  disturbance  occur  on  that  Friday  afternoon  or  evening  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  begin  at  the  beginning  and  give  us  the  points  of  descrip- 
tion.— A.  I  had  a  consultation  with  the  men  who  were  under  arrest 
and  we  agreed  they  had  better  be  committed  and  ta>ken  to  Pottsville  in 
charge  of  the  officer  who  had  arrested  them,  and  they  intended  to  give 
bail  after  they  got  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  specific  charge  t — A.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it  t — A.  I  never  heard  the  charge.  The  squire 
went  to  work  and  made  out  the  commitment,  and  about  the  time  that 
was  ready  a  racket  commenced  outside  and  the  glass  front  came  in. 

Q.  Giye  us  the  details  of  that  disturbance! — A.  The  first  time,  I  saw 
a  hole  in  one  pane  of  glass  about  as  big  as  a  walnut,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  the  next  was  a  little  larger,  and  finally  the  whole 
glass  front  came  in  and  then  chunks  of  ice  and  one  thing  and  another 
were  thrown  through  the  windows. 

Q.  Were  many  people  in  the  room  at  this  time!— A.  I  think  not;  I 
think  there  were  the  two  prisoners,  myself,  the  squire,  and  probably  a 
couple  of  newspaper  reporters,  and  some  others  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  think  there  was  over  a  dozen  people. 

Q.  Describe  what  occurred  there.— A.  Of  course,  when  the  front  was 
knocked  in  and  these  missiles  came  through,  everybody  looked  for  a  way 
of  escape,  and  they  did  escape,  until  finally  there  was  nobody  left  but 
the  squire  and  I. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  prisoners  ? — A.  They  went  out  of  the  back 
window. 

Q.  And  the  officers  that  had  them  in  charge,  what  became  of  them  t — 
A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  more  occurred. — A.  After  they  had' all  cleared  out 
but  the  squire  and  I,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  I  would  get  out  too. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  out  f — A.  I  went  out  the  same  way. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  occurred  then  and  what  you  did. — A.  When  the 
squire  came  out  I  just  walked  around  ;  I  believe  there  are  two  houses 
between  the  squire's  office  and  the  street ;  I  came  around  the  corner 
there  right  on  this  street  here  where  the  mot^  was, 
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Q.  How  many  people  was  there  whom  yoa  speak  of  a  mob,  about  how 
inauy  t — A.  There  might  have  been  a  couple  of  hundred. 

Q.  Consisting  of  whom! — A.  Well,  principally  Poles,  and  a  good 
many  other  people  mixed  among  them. 

Q.  Were  there  women  in  this  crowd  f — A.  I  did  not  see  women  in 
that  crowd. 

Q.  Any  Hungarians  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Butthemajority  of  the  crowd — -A.  (Interrupting.)  It  may  have 
been  mixed  with  Poles  and  Hungarians. 

Q.  Did  you  think  the  majority  of  the  people  were  Poles?— A.  I 
thought  so. 

Q.  Please  go  on  and  describe  what  occurred  further. — A.  When  I 
got  in  the  street  and  looked  at  the  mob,  everything  seemed  to  be  quiet. 
There  was  no  more  rattling  of  glass  and  throwing  of  stones.  Then  I 
started  for  the  telegraph  office.  I  went  to  the  telegraph  office  and  tele- 
graphed to  Mr.  Whiting  what  little  information  I  had  about  it. 

Q.  Wafi  there  any  more  rioting  or  disturbance  that  night  t — A.  Not 
that  night ;  all  quiet. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  disturbance  the  next  day! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  describe  to  us,  in  a  few  words,  the  events  as  they  oc- 
curred.— A.  That  closes  it  for  that  day.    I  do  not  know  anything  else. 

Q.  Come  to  the  next  day  and  describe  that  disturbance. — ^A.  Well, 
the  next  day  I  was  over  at  Indian  Ridge  colliery,  with  about  twenty- 
two  men.  We  had  heard  reports  that  a  mob  was  gofng  to  attack  the 
William  l^enn,  on  the  way  home;  that  is,  Mr.  Lewis's,  2  miles  below 
here.  I  sent  lor  the  chief  burgess,  and  he  came  over  there.  I  had  a 
talk  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  By  chief  burgess  you  mean  what  is  called  a  mayor  in 
other  cities  f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  mayor  of  this  city.  He  came  there  and  I  had  a  talk, 
and  I  told  him  what  I  heard.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  a  poBSo  he  could 
use  it  to  keep  order  and  would  protect  these  people  and  protect  them 
when  they  came  in  the  town.  He  said  he  would.  So  I  told  him  I  would 
not  move  my  men  away  from  the  colliery  if  he  would  do  this.  So  it  was 
understood  there  and  stated  there  that  he  was  to  look  after  these  men, 
but  instead  of  coming  down  there,  the  mob  began  to  gather  at  Kehley 
Kun,  this  side  of  town.  Of  course  I  staid  over  at  the  colliery,  and  did 
not  And  out  anything  about  it  until  fifteen  minutes  before  quitting  time. 
Some  one  came  into  the  office  and  said  a  mob  was  gathering  at  Kehley 
Bun.  I  went  out  and  saw  there  was  quite  a  crowd  there,  I  could  see 
there  was  a  large  crowd  gathered  there.  I  got  the  men  together  and 
went  there  with  the  view  of  escorting  what  men  were  working  there 
home  safe.  I  went  to  Kehley  Run.  I  got  to  a  place  below  the  colliery, 
and  the  men  instead  of  coming  down,  the  most  of  them  took  to  their 
heels  when  they  saw  the  crowd. 

Q.  What  men  ? — A.  Why  the  workmen  who  were  working  at  Kehley 
Eun.  They  took  a  different  course  and  went  home  on  their  own  hook. 
Some  came  down  through  the  breaker  where  we  were.  Of  course, 
all  this  was  excitement,  and  the  mob  began  to  jeer  and  holler  ^^scab" 
and  *^son-of-a-bitch"  and  all  that  kind  of  language,  and  we  got  a  few 
men  together  who  seemed  to  want  protection  and  we  started  to  take 
them  towards  their  homes,  towards  town  here.  We  walked  along  about 
a  square  or  so  when  some  of  them  got  excited  and  ran  ahead  of  us,  and 
as  they  did  some  Poles  made  after  them,  some  had  clubs  and  some  had 
sticks  4  or  5  feet  long,  some  shorter.  They  hurled  the  sticks  at  them 
and  chunks  of  ice,  and  we  tried  to  cover  them  as  well  as  we  could, 
but  we  got  into  the  mob  probably  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  and  by 
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that  time  we  got  there,  two  of  those  men  whom  we  were  expected  to 
protect  got  out  of  sight.  I  did  not  see  anything  more  of  them.  We 
were  almost  sarroanded  by  the  crowd,  nsing  all  kinds  of  threats.  Then 
I  found  the  two  men  were  out  of  sight,  and  I  concluded  to  withdraw 
my  men  out  of  that  crowd  and  get  back  towards  the  colliery,  and  I  or- 
dered them  to  go  back  slowly.  When  we  commenced  to  go  back  I  made 
up  my  iHind  there  was  going  to  be  trouble.  I  told  the  men  to  keep 
close  together  and  to  keep  cool  and  not  to  fire  at  anybody  without  I 
told  them ;  and  we  went  through  the  crowd,  and  we  got  out  and  got 
back  towards  Kehley  Bun,  and  got  out  of  the  worst  of  the  crowd.  When 
they  found  we  were  going  back,  some  of  them  got  hold  of  brickbats, 
pieces  of  snow,  slate,  and  one  thing  and  another.  Where  they  got  them 
from,  especially  the  slate,  I  do  not  know;  but  they  had  them  all  the 
same.  They  followed  us  up  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  When  we  got  down 
past  Kehley  Bun  colliery,  on  the  ball  ground,  I  told  the  men  to  form  a 
line,  with  the  intention  of  giving  these  fellows  a  check.  I  got  the  men 
in  line  and  we  faced  the  mob,  and  they  hollered  and  continued  throwing 
stones  and  other  missiles.  We  staid  for  a  moment  and  then  I  said,  <^  Fall 
back  again."  We  fell  back  to  where  there  was  a  bridge  across  a  little 
stream,  and  we  had  to  close  up  and  get  together  to  go  over  the  bridge,  and 
after  we  crossed  the  bridge  they  commenced  to  use  their  pistols  on  us. 

Mr.  Parker  :  Descril^  how  that  began  and  who  began  it,  .as  far  as 
you  know. 

A.  I  can  not  mention  any  names,  I  do  not  know  these  people,  but 
there  were  at  least  six  or  seven  I  saw  in  front  of  the  mob  who  had  pistols 
and  used  them. 

Q.  Which  side  shot  first! — A.  They  did;  the  mob. 

Q.  How  many  shots! — A.  Six  or  seven. 

Q.  Before  there  was  any  shooting  from  the  police  ! — A.  Before  there 
was  a  shot  fired  by  any  of  ray  men  at  all. 

Q.  Describe  the  way  this  firing  commenced  back  and  forth. — A. 
They  used  their  pistols  first  and  fired  five  or  six  shots.  As  we  were 
coming  up  that  little  drain,  some  of  my  men  began  to  get  a  little  anx- 
ious and  they  said  ^^  Gap.,  we  can  not  stand  this.''  I  said,  <'  Keep  cool, 
none  of  the  men  are  getting  hurt,"  except  one  man  who  got  struck  in 
the  mouth  with  a  piece  of  brick.  <'  Let  us  get  out  of  this  without  kill- 
ing or  hurting  anybody  if  we  can."  I  kept  them  quiet,  and  we  moved 
up  the  hill  a  little  further,  and  they  still  kept  advancing. and  firing  a 
few  more  shots.  Then  I  made  up  my  mind  that  we  would  check  them 
or  they  would  be  on  our  heels  out  to  headquarters,  Indian  Bidge.  I 
turned  and  said,  "  Now,  boys,  give  them  a  volley,"  but  says  I,  *'  Shoot 
high."  Then  they  turned  and  fired  a  volley,  and  the  result  was  there 
was  nobody  hurt  that  I  know  of,  and  they  left  us,  and  we  went  back  to 
Indian  Bidge  colliery. 

Q.  They  left  and  turned  away  at  that  time  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  your  men  firing  with  ! — A.  We  had  several  kinds  of 
pistols. 

Q.  Bevolvers! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  large  revolvers! — A.  No,  sir;  we  had  small  revolvers. 
Most  of  them  were  what  we  call  the  American  bull-dog,  worth  $3  or  $4. 

Q.  Carrying  how  heavy  a  bullet! — A.  Thirty-eight  caliber. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  longer  arms  at  that  time ;  Winchesters  ! — A. 
No ;  we  had  no  guns  at  all. 

Q.  Were  there  any  heavier  arms  than  38  caliber  ! — A,  There  were 
three  or  four  of  44  caliber. 

Q.  You  had  no  guns! — A.  No,  sir, 
28  PENN 
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Q.  Did  any  of  your  mea  get  hit  f — A^  Yes,  sir;  one  man  named  Whit- 
man was  shot  in  the  leg. 

Q.  A  flesh  wonndt— A.  Well,  it  is  a  pretty  bad  wound. 

Q.  Of  course  I  did  not  know. — A.  We  had  the  doctor  here  probing 
for  three  hours  and  he  didnt  find  the  bullet,  and  we  sent  him  home. 

Q.  He  has  remained!  at  home  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  the  only  oaaD  stmekt — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  only  man  struck. 

Q.  Did  any  more distarbaiK^occnr  that  day  f — A.  No,  sir;  that  wound 
it  up. 

Q.  Since  that  time  has  there  been  any  liot  or  collision  between  your 
men  and  the  other  side? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  a  larger  body  of  police  since  that  date  than  you  had 
before  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  it  increased  ! — ^A.  Well,  about  fifty  men. 

Q.  Did  the  sherifi;'  about  that  time  issue  a  proclamation  ? — A.  He  is- 
sued his  proclamation  on  the  following  Monday. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  substance  of  itY — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Q.  Afterwards  were  your  men  more  fully  armed  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent ! — A.  They  were  armed  with  Winchester  rifles 
that  night. 

Q.  How  many  were  armed  with  Winchesters  f — A.  I  think  they  were 
all  armed  with  Winchesters  during  the  night. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  have  Winchesters  t — A.  They  have  got  them 
here  yet. 

Q«  How  many  men  could  you  have  produced  at  any  time  armed  with 
Winchesters;  the  largest  number  ! — A.  Well  that  is  about  the  extent. 

Q.  Sixty  men! — A.  Sixty  to  seventy- five. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  here  now  ! — A.  Why,  about  forty-eight 
or  fifty. 

Q.  And  if  necessary  yon  could  produce  them  armed  here  at  any 
time  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  armed  organization  here  f — A.  The  sheriff 
has  a  posse  here. 

Q.  Are  they  regularly  subject  to  his  order  T--A.  They  were  sent  here 
by  the  sheriff'. 

Q.  Are  they  armed! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  organized  now! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  they!— A.  They  are  over  at  Indian  Bidge. 

Q.  And  under  whose  command  ! — ^A.  Under  the  command  of  H.  H» 
Stoughfer. 

Q.  And  kept  ready  to  be  called  upon  if  necessary  ! — A.  Yes,  sir^ 

Q.  And  that  number  is  kept  up,  so  that  you  have  a  force  now  of  about 
150  men  in  the  two  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Tell  us  now  about  how  many  there  are  of  the  two  classes. — A* 
The  sheriff^'s  posse  has  been  reduced  of  late.  The  railroaders  have  been 
called  home,  so  I  think  there  is  about  thirty-five  of  them  left.  The 
amount  has  been  reduced,  by  sending  men  away  to  different  places  and 
by  sending  them  home  to  go  to  work,  to  about  forty  men  now. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  most  of  these  men  who  were  concerned 
in  these  riots  went  to  work  yesterday  or  to-day! — A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot 
give  you  information  at  all  on  this  subject. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  What  is  your  position;  are  you  general  chief  of  the  police! — At 
No,  sir. 
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Q.  Tou  are  chief  of  the  police  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  this  town  an  organization  as  such ;  what  in  my  coantry  we 
would  call  a  town  or  city — a  common  council,  a  mayor,  etc.  t — A.  This 
town  has  a  police  force  of  its  own. 

Q.  Distinct  from  yours  I — A.  Yes,  sir  5  we  are  employed  by  the  com- 
pany to  protect  the  company's  property — the  railroad  and  Coal  and  Iron 
property. 

Q.  Under  what  law  is  that  donet  Have  yon  a  copy  of  that  law  1 — 
A.  I  have  not  here. 

Q.  Could  you  let  us  have  a  copy  of  it  this  evening  ? — A^  I  think  I  can. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  its  provisions  are  iu  outline,  simply,  not 
accurately  f — A.  Well,  it  is  an  act  of  I866.-  There  was  an  act  passed  in 
1805  empowering  the  railroad  company  to  appoint  policemen  for  their 
own  use,  and  in  1866  that  law  was  supplemented  by  an  act  providing 
for  companies  and  individuals  who  own  or  operate  mines,  aud,  I  believe, 
at  iron  rolling  mills,  furuaces,  and  coal  mines  to  appoint  policemen,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  commissioned  by  the  governor. 

Q.  These  policemen  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  or  rather  they  are 
chosen  by  the  company  and  commissioned  by  the  governor  1 — ^A.  They 
are  chosen  generally  by  the  company,  of  course. 

Q.  Are  they  under  the  protection  of  the  company  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I^ow,  how  many  men  might  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  employ  ¥ 
I  am  not  speaking  about  this  particular  trouble  here^  I  want  some  gen- 
eral information  on  this  one  point.  How  many  men  under  that  law  might 
this  company  or  any  other  company  employ;  is  there  any  limit  ? — A. 
The  law  does  not  say  anything  about  that.  Of  course,  I  think  under  the 
law  it  is  discretionary  with  the  governor  how  many  men  he  will  com- 
mission. 

Q.  His  custom  is  to  commission  them  as  the  company  makes  appli- 
cation f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  under  the  law — I  am  not  speaking  of  anything  here — 
might  these  policemen  be  armed?  Could  they  have  clubs  and  revol- 
vers, if  necessary,  so  far  as  necessary  f — A.  The  law  does  not  say  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q.  It  does  not  forbid  itt — A.  The  act  does  not  say  anything  about  it. 

Q.  The  point  I  was  getting  at  was  this.  It  is  a  new  thing  to  me.  I 
can  understand  why  the  State  or  city  may  have  these  police,  but  I  do 
not  exactly  see  in  regard  to  a  railroad  company  or  a  coal  mining  com- 
pany what  business  they  have  got  with  police  as  distinct  from  the  police 
officer  of  the  city.  First,  we  would  like  to  have  that  law.  The  point  I 
want  to  ascertain  is,  whether  under  that  law  your  company  might  em- 
ploy ten  or  a  hundred  men;  whether  or  not  you  have  that  liberty,  and 
that  these  men  if  necessary  might  be  armed  with  revolvers;  and  if 
necessary  they  could  be  armed  with  muskets  or  anything  else,  and  if  it 
were  necessary,  whether  there  could  have  been  a  second  company  of  a 
hundred  men  put  here  under  the  law  I — A.  Well,  I  suppose  under  the 
law  there  could  have  been  a  hundred  more  men  just  as  well  as  the  one 
hundred. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  could  have  put  a  thousand  here  if  they  wanted 
tof — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  I  do  not  think  it  would  ever  have 
got  to  that. 

Q.  But  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned  they  could  ? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  the  railroad  company  can  pay  a  hundred  men 
under  that  law,  it  can  maintain  and  use  a  standing  army.  This  is  the 
information  I  want  to  get,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Who  furnished  the  arms  for  them  ! — A.  The  company. 

Q.  They  shipped  up  those  rifles  and  they  were  under  the  control  of 
the  company's  employes  1 — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  under  my  control 
after  they  got  here. 

Q.  You  were  iu  the  employ  of  the  company  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(j.  Did  the  governor  of  the  State  appoint  all  these  policemen? — A.  No, 
sir;  these  men  were  employed  by  me. 

Q.  You  commissioned  them,  then  Y — ^A.  !No,  sir ;  I  did  not  commission 
them. 

Q.  Did  yoii^swear  them  in  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  sworn  in  as  officers  of  the  State,  or  of  a,city,  or  of  any- 
thing else! — A.  Some  of  them  were;  yes. 

Q.  They  were  sworn  in,  to  do  what ! — A.  To  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  and  the  United  States. 

Q.  And  to  protect  the  property  of  the  railroad  company  ! — A.  No;  no, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  swore  them  in  ! — A.  The  recorder  of  the  county. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  men  were  sworn  in  ? — A.  About  half  the 
men  that  we  have  here. 

Q.  And  the  other  half  were  not  sworn  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Simply  selected  and  detailed  by  you  and  armed  by  you  to  do  this 
work  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  these  men  did  not  fire  upon  this  crowd  of  citi- 
zens until  they  were  first  fired  atY — A.  That  is  what  I  say,  sir. 

Q.  During  this  retreat  that  you  maile,  how  far  did  you  go  while  these 
people  were  shooting  at  you  before  you  returned  the  fire — when  you 
were  telling  the  men  to  ^'keep  cool"? — A.  About  400  yards;  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

Q.  Were  they  throwing  missiles  I  You  had  a  man  injured,  did  you, 
at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Brickbats  ? — A.  And  pieces  of  stone  and  brick  larger  than  that 
(illustrating). 

Q.  Were  they  in  striking  distance  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  one  man  got  hit 
there  in  the  mouth  with  a  piece  of  brick. 

Q.  Did  they  fii*e  at  you  at  the  same  time? — A..  At  the  same  time  he 
was  struck  with  the  brick  ? 

Q.  During  this  retreat  of  400  yards? — A.  No;  they  threw  all  the 
bricks  and  stones  what  they  had  before  they  did  any  shooting;  they 
went  a  long  distance  before  they  did  the  shooting. 

Q.  After  they  commenced  the  shooting,  how  far  did  you  retreat  and 
in  what  order? — A.  We  walked  slowly,  and  kept  as  good  line  as  we 
could  on  the  slippery  ground. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  retreat  after  they  began  firing  at  you  ? — A. 
Probably  5  t»r  6  yards. 

Q.  Before  you  returned  the  fire  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  men  wanted  to  return  the  fire  and  you  told  them  to  "  Keep 
cool;  they  are  not  hurting  us?" — A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  Was  that  what  you  said  to  them,  "  Keep  cool,  boys;  they  are  not 
hurting  us?" — A.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Q.  Under  what  sort  of  possible  provocation  would  you  think  there 
was  danger  of  being  hurt? — A.  If  a  lot  of  men  would  shoot  at  you, 
wouldn't  you  think  there  was  some  danger  ? 

Q.  Yes ;  I  would  think  so  at  once,  but  you  said,  "  They  are  not  hurt- 
ing us ;  keep  cool." — A.  Well,  they  were  shooting  all  the  samCy  aqd 
^booting  the  best  they  could, 
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Q.  And  then  yon  turned  and  told  them  to  fire  in  the  air  and  not  to 
hurt  anybody  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  was  after  oar  man  was  shot. 

Q.  And  after  the  man  bad  been  struck  in  the  mouth  with  a  stone  and 
another  had  been  shot  in  the  legY — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  all  that  time  you  retreat^  slowly  and  in  good  order, 
and  saying  to  the  men  "  Keep  cool,  boys  j  they  are  not  hurting  us  t" — 
A.  I  didn't  keep  saying  that  all  the  time. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q  What  wages  are  the  sheriflF's  policemen,  as  you  call  them,  paid  1 — 
A.  Sixty  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  About  how  many  are  now  employed  in  the  Schnylkill  coal  re- 
gion ! — A.  About  100, 1  guess,  now. 

Q.  By  the  county  and  the  State  jointly,  or  by  the  county  alone  f — A. 
By  the  county.  The  sheriff*  has  about  35  men  here  and  we  have  about 
nearly  100  men  distributed  through  this  and  Northumberland  County. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  do  you  mean  the  town  authorities  f — A.  No, 
sir;  I  mean  the  company. 

Q.  You  mean  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  when  you  say  that! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  are  paying  these  100  men  their  wages  of  $60  a  month,  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  Company! — A.  The  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  They  will  pay  a  part  f — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Did  the  private  police  of  this  corporation  act  in  harmony  and  con- 
junction with  the  State  and  municipal  police! — A.  We  would,  if  we 
found  anybody  to  go  with,  but  we  did  not  find  anybody  to  go  with. 

Q.  Were  you  under  orders  in  any  way  of  the  public  authorities  ! — A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  was  some  collision  between  the  public 
police  and  the  corporation  police  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any ;  not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  Was  there  any  feeling  between  them  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  was. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  put  this  question  :  Did  not  the  public  police,  here  in 
Shenandoah,  arrest  some  of  your  corporation  police ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that 
was  on  Friday  night  after  I  reached  here. 

Q.  What  did  they  arrest  them  for! — A.  I  do  not  know  what  charge 
is  against  them  now.  I  have  never  been  to  the  squire's  to  see  what  was 
on  the  docket. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  the  relief  of  your  corporation  police  to  secure 
them  bail  and  to  get  them  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  law! — A.  I  did.  I 
went  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  to  see  what  the  difficulty  was. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  when  Judge  Parker  was  examining  you 
in  chief,  that  you  were  going  to  take  them  to  Potts  ville  to  secure  bail! — 
A.  No,  you  misunderstood  me.  I  said  after  consultation  with  these  two 
meniihat  they  agreed  that  they  had  better  be  committed,  and  the  squire 
proceeded  to  make  out  the  commitment,  and  I  understood  that  both 
men  were  to  be  committed. 

Q.  Did  they  not  arrest  your  men,  and  were  they  not  committed  on 
the  charge  of  felonious  shooting  with  intent  to  kill  ! — A.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  charge  is. 

Q.  Were  they  arrested  within  the  borongh  limits ! — A.  I  think  the 
charge  on  the  squire's  docket — if  I  am  rightly  informed,  I  think  it  is  as- 
sault and  battery. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 
Q.  On  whom !-— A.  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  Where  is  the  squire  !— A.  He  lives  right  down  on  this  street  abont 
two  squares. 

Q.  What  did  the  crowd  have  against  the  squire,  that  they  wrecked 
his  ofSce  ? — A.  That  I  do  not  know.  They  were  out  on  the  rampage 
and  it  did  not  make  much  difference  to  them  who  they  busted  up. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q  Who  commissioned  you  1 — A.  The  governor, 

Q.  Have, you  your  commission  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  let  us  see  it  f — A.  I  could  to-morrow. 

Q.  Where  is  it  now  ! — A.  Pottsville. 

Q.  Have  you  any  officers  here  having  similar  commissions! — A.  Yes, 
sir.    1  might  get  you  a  commission  this  evening. 

Q.  I  \%ish  you  would. 

Mr.  CmpMAN.  Have  you  any  authority  to  go  outside  of  the  mines  at 
all,  in  any  town  outside  the  premises  of  the  coal  company  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  law  give  it  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  law  gives  me  the 
authority  in  this  county  as  the  policemen  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
have  in  that  city. 

Q.  You  can  arrest  for  any  offense  in  the  county  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stone.  Have  you  power  to  summon  a  posse  f 

A.  I  suppose  I  have  the  power  to  call  for  any  assistance  I  may  re- 
quire, the  same  as  any  officer  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Chipman.  I  hope  you  will  let  us  see  the  act  of  legislature  and 
let  us  also  see  the  commission,  both.  I  would  prefer  seeing  the  act  ta 
the  commission. 


TESTIM017Y  OF  JAMES  SHIELDS. 

James  Shields,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Ohipman  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name! — A.  James  Shields. 

Q.  What  is  your  business! — A.  A  laborer. 

Q.  Where  do  you  labor! — A.  Davis's  colliery,  under  the  Beading 
Company. 

Q.  I  see  you  have  some  decorations  on  your  breast;  what  are  they! — 
A.  Fire  company  badge  and  police  officer. 

Q.  You  are  a  iiremau,  a  police  officer,  and  a  laborer! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  you  police  of! — A.  The  borough  of  Shenandoah. 

Q.  Who  appointed  you  ! — A.  The  mayor  of  the  borough. 

Q.  He  is  called  the  chief  burgess! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  your  borough  comprise,  what  territory!  Is  there  any- 
thing besides  the  city  of  Shenandoah! — A.  No,  sir;  it  comprises  the 
borough. 

Q.  How  much  land  is  there  in  it,  and  where  is  it  situated,  and  how  far 
does  it  go! — ^A.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  goes. 

Q.  Does  its  limits  include  the  land  across  the  river! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  across  over  there  [indicating]! — A.  Not  over  that  way  we 
don't,  but  on  this  side  we  do. 

Q.  Does  it  include  any  mines  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  mines  ! — A.  It  includes  Glover's,  Shenandoah  City,  Grant's^ 
Eebley  Run,  Indian  Ridge,  and  a  good  many  collieries  around  here* 

Q.  Where  do  you  labor! — ^A.  At  Davis's  colliery. 
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Q.  Bow  long  have  you  labored  there  f — A.  About  six  months. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  laboring  during  the  six  months  f — A. 
Until  the  strike  occurred. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  you  labor  f — A.  Outside  around  the  breaker. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  any  labor  organization  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What! — A.  Stevens  Assembly,  4637,  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Are  you  au  officer  iu  the  Knights  of  Labor!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  strike  that  occurred  here! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  strike  too  ? — A.  I  had  to  strike. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  There  was  no  work  for  us. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — A.  The  collieries  all  around  here 
stopped,  and  when  they  stopped  I  had  to  stop. 

Q.  What  did  the  collieries  stop  for  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
stopped  for. 

Q.  Did  they  not  stop  because  the  men  would  not  work  ? — A.  An  in- 
crease of  wages. 

Q.  The  men  demanded  au  increase,  or  demanded  the  companies 
should  pay  the  old  8  per  cent,  rate  ! — A.  The  8  per  cent.  rate. 

Q.  They  did  not  demand  an  increase  ? — A.  They  only  demanded  what 
they  got  in  September. 

Q.  They  wanted  that  continued  after  the  Ist  of  January  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  get  it? — A.  That  was  the  understanding,  that  they 
wanted  to  get  that 

Q.  They  did  not  work  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  a  strike?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  struck  with  them? — A.  I  had  to  strike. 

Q.  You  said  yon  had  to  strike  too  ? — A.  There  was  no  work  here. 

Q.  So  all  the  men  struck  ? — A.  When  they  didn't  get  what  they 
wanted. 

Q.  Were  you  here  at  the  time  of  the  riot  two  or  three  weeks  ago  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  that? — A.  On  the  3d  of  the  month  I 
went  down  and  I  seed  quite  a  crowd  iu  the  street,  and  I  walked  down 
the  street  to  see  about  it. 

Q.  What  day  was  that,  Friday? — A.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  got  over  to- 
wards the  crowd  I  seen  some  fence  palings  going  pretty  lively,  some 
men  using  them  there. 

Q.  There  were  some  men  and  some  fence  palings  together  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  men  doing  with  the  palings  ?— A.  They  were  using 
them  with  one  another.  When  I  got  down  there  I  saw  the  people — 
some  men  beating 

Q.  Beating  whom  ? — A.  Several  men  got  to  using  of  these  palings ; 
I  do  not  know  the  men. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  were  doing  it? — A.  I  did  not  get  time. 

Q.  You  know  the  names  of  the  people  around  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ? — A.  Eight  years. 

Q.  You  were  a  police  officer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ? — A.  Just  as  I  got  there  the  Coal  and  Iron  po- 
lice started  to  fire  among  the  crowd. 

Q.  Were  the  CoaJ  and  Iron  police  some  of  the  men  getting  beaten  ?— 
A.  Some  of  them  was  miners. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  ? — A,  I  do  not  know  exactly  ;  I  think  they  were 
among  the  crowd,  and  when  I  got  there  the  Coal  and  Iron  police  got  iu 
a  crowd  together  and  started  to  fire  in. 
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Q.  Was  this  crowd  up  the  railroad  or  down  the  railroad  t— A.  They 
came  up  the  railroad. 

Q.  Was  any  crowd  above  t — ^A.  Not  that  I  seen  at  the  time. 

Q.  Yon  think  some  police  were  being  attacked  with  palings  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  were  being  attacked  for  f — A.  I  did  not 
know  at  the  time. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  since  f  — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  they  were  being  attacked  for  f — ^A.  For  tak- 
ing some  men  home,  and  fussing  with  the  men  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  boy  being  pursued  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  attacked  for  taking  some  men  home  who  were  not  on 
the  strike,  but  working  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  these  men  that  were  being  taken 
home  ?— A.  I  could  not  say  how  many. 

Q.  When  you  saw  them,  the  first  thing  you  saw  were  the  palings 
going.  About  that ;  what  have  you  to  say  f — A.  The  police  got  into 
a  mob  together,  and  started  to  fire  on  the  crowd. 

Q.  How  many  police  ? — A.  I  think  six  Coal  antl  Iron  police. 

Q.  Was  Captain  Christian  there  f-  -A.  Not  that  I  see. 

Q.  You  say  they  got  into  a  crowd  and  were  firing ;  how  many  fired  t — 
A.  I  think  most  of  them  fired. 

Q.  What  were  they  firing  with! — A.  With  revolvers. 

Q.  How  large  a  crowd  was  there? — A.  There  might  have  been  three 
hundred  people. 

Q.  Who  were  they  firing  at  f — A.  All  parties  there ;  I  could  not  give 
any  difference. 

Q.  They  were  firing  at  the  crowd  f — A.  At  the  crowd. 

Q.  What  was  the  crowd  doing? — A.  In  this  excitement  they  all 
gathered  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

Q.*  When  the  firing  was  going  on,  did  they  all  stand  still  or  spread 
out  ? — A.  They  rushed  back. 

Q.  How  many  shots  were  fired  ?— A.  I  think  about  six  shots  were  fired. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  one  apiece  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anybody  hurt! — A.  There  was  five  men,  I  believe,  hurt. 

Q.  Hurt  how?  W  ere  they  policemen  or  part  of  tht  crowd? — ^A.  Thero 
were  no  policemen  hurt. 

Q.  How  were  the  five  men  hurt?— A.  Shot. 

Q.  With  bullets  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  men  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  five  ? — A.  I  heard  of  the  five. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see  ? — A.  I  saw  one. 

Q.  Who  shot  him  ? — A.  A  policeman. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  man? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  when  you  saw  him  ? — A.  The  doctor  was  fix- 
ing his  ear  up. 

Q.  You  saw  that?— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  didn't  go  with  the  intention  of 
seeing  him.  I  heard  Mr.  Hefiron  was  dangerously  hurt,  and  I  went  up 
to  see  if  he  was  in  the  doctor's. 

Q.  Was  he  there  ? — A.  He  had  been  taken  home. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  see  that  night  ? — A.  I  went  down  to  let  the 
squire  know  that  Mr.  Heffron  was  not  hurt  bad. 

Q.  What  squire? — A.  Squire  Monaghan. 

Q.  Did  you  find  him  ? — A.  The  squire  was  in  the  office. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  him  for ;  to  make  complaint  ? — A.  I  left  the 
squire  to  go  to  see  about  the  Heffron  man,  who  was  hurt  bad. 
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Q.  What  then  f— I  came  back  and  told  him  he  was  not  dangerously 
hurt. 

Q.  What  next  t — A.  The  commitment  was  filled  up  for  the  Coal  and 
Iron  police  to  go  to  Pottsville. 

Q.  Where  were  the  Goal  and  Iron  police  f — A.  They  were  in  the 
squire's  office;  I  fetched  them  to  the  squire's  office. 

Q.  You  arrested  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  them  single-handed  f — A.  I,  and  an  assistant. 

Q.  Who  was  the  assistant  f — ^A.  Mr.  Wheligan. 

Q.  You  and  Mr.  Wheliganj  he  assisted  you  ? — A..  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  take  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  police  f — A.  I 
took  this  one  man. 

Q  You  only  had  one! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Why  did  you  arrest  him  ?— A.  For  firing,  with  the  intention  of 
killing,  into  this  crowd  that  was  there. 

Q.  You  said  you  intended  to  make  a  complaint  about  this  base-ball 
man  f---A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  to  see  how  he  was  ? — A.  I  went  to  see  if  he  was  dan- 
gerously hurt. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  this  policeman  shot  anybody,  but  you 
arrested  him  and  took  him  up  there  ! — A.  Only  one  I  took  up. 

Q.  Who  went  up  to  the  squire's  office  with  you  when  you  arrested 
him  ? — A.  Mr.  Wheligan  and  five  or  six  Coal  and  Iron  police. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  gentlemen  who  accompanied  you  up  there! — 
A.  There  was  quite  a  crowd  followed  us  up. 

Q.  Were  you  still  representing  the  borough  police  on  that  occasion  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Captain  Christian  go  up  there!— A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  in  the 
squire's  office  then. 

Q.  What  took  place  in  the  squire's  office! — A.  We  went  in  there  and 
saw  about  Heffiron,  to  see  what  charge  was  preferred  against  him.  I 
went  up  to  see  about  Heifron  and  came  back  and  told  he  was  hurt,  and 
came  back  to  get  a  commitment  for  him.  Dunog  the  time  they  sent  a 
vehicle  to  drive  down  the  two  Coal  and  Iron  police  to  Pottsville. 

Q.  Is  Pottsville  the  county  town  !— A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  You  got  a  commitment ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  it! — A.  Yes ;  for  Moyer. 

Q.  That  was  not  that  night! — A.  Yes;  that  was  the  same  night. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Christian  following  up  to  see  about  it ! — A.  This  was 
Moyer.  He  came  up  along  with  a  man  I  arrested.  A  Polander  pre- 
ferred charges  against  him. 

Q-  This  is  the  way:  You  had  a  commitment  for  two  Coal  and  Iron 
police;  you  arrested  one,  and  one  came  up  of  his  own  accord  ! — A.  Three 
or  four  came  along ;  four,  I  suppose. 

Q.  What  took  place  while  you  were  in  the  office ! — A.  In  my  time 
there! 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there! — A.  About  an  hour. 

Q.  Did  you  not  appear  until  the  commitments  were  made  out ! — A. 
But  during  the  time  I  made  this  one  in  the  docket  I  went  down  to  the 
house  to  get  a  copy  of  the  commitment. 

Q.  You  would  be  the  officer  wbo  would  take  a  copy  of  the  commit- 
ment. While  you  were  taking  a  copy  of  it  you  do  not  know  what  took 
place  at  the  office.    Did  you  return  to  the  office! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  office!— A.  The  office  was  all 
broke  in. 
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Q.  Can  you  give  me  any  reason  in  the  world  why  the  squire's  office 
If  as  attacked  that  night? — ^A.  I  can  not  give  a  reason. 

Q.  What  had  he  done  to  anybody  that  they  should  break  up  his  of* 
fice  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  reason  there  was. 

Q.  He  had  committed  the  men  to  go  to  jail  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  to 
give  bail  at  Pottsville. 

Q.  When  you  left  there  the  office  was  in  good  order  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Monaghan  elected  here  by  the  people  f — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  He  is  elected  to-day  by  the  people,  I  think  I — A.  Well,  to-day  is 
the  day  of  election. 

Q.  He  is  elected  fco-day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  first  ward. 

Q.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  by  the  people  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  other  squire's  office  being  attacked  f-^ 
A .  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whose! — A.  Squire  Shoemaker. 

Q.  When  was  his  office  attacked  f— A.  The  same  night 

Q.  What  was  he  attacked  for ;  did  he  commit  any  i)olice  to  jail  that 
night  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  the  scene  at  Squire  Monaghan's  office  T— 
A.  It  was  before. 

Q.  What  occasioned  that ;  do  you  know  t — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  was 
not  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  office  ? — A.  The  next  morning  I  saw  it. 

Q.  In  what  condition  was  it  ? — A.  Some  of  the  windows  were  brokein. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  who  attacked  the  squire's  office  that 
night? — A.  No,  sir:  I  was  not  in  at  the  time. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  who  the  crowd  were  that  followed  you  up  to 
the  office  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  the  crowd  say  who  were  following  you  up  to  the  office  f — 
A.  Nothing  at  all  except  to  follow  us  up. 

Q.  Mr.  Christian  says  that  the  policeman  who  had  the  Coal  and  Iron 
police  pnsoners in  charge  jumped  out  of  the  window? — A.  The  police- 
man ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  policeman  besides  you  f — A.  I  left  one  man 
there  by  the  name  of  Gael. 

Q.  Was  he  there  when  you  came  back  ? — A.  He  was  also  standing 
on  the  street.  I  would  say  I  came  down  and  went  to  the  .office  and 
when  I  got  there  I  saw  the  windows  were  smashed. 

Q.  Where  was  the  squire  ? — A.  I  guess  the  squire  got  out. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  gone? — A.  Only  five  or  ten  minutes. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  ever  heard  any  reason  for  that  attack  upon  that 
man's  office  that  nigbt,  upon  either  of  the  squire's  offices? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  anybody  talking  about  it  since  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  who  it  was  who  did  it  ? — A.  Not  the  least  idea. 

Q.  Whether  it  was  miners,  strikers,  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors,  or 
clergymen  ? — A.  On  account  of  not  being  there  I  could  not  give  any 
idea. 

Q.  Where  was  the  crowd  when  you  got  back;  you  were  only  gone  ten 
minutes  you  say,  and  you  say  a  crowd  followed  the  prisoner  up  there  ?— 
A.  It  was  in  front  of  the  office. 

Q.  The  same  crowd  you  left  ? — A.  There  was  some  more,  I  think. 

Q.  You  think  the  crowd  was  greater? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  crowd  generally  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  kind  of  men  were  they;  of  what  occupation  in  life? — ^A.  I 
suppose  miners  and  laborers. 
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Q.  where  do  they  principally  work  t — A.  The  majority  of  them  work 
arouDd  the  mines. 

Q.  Was  any  violence  offered  to  you! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  Squire  Monaghan  ever  been  a  miner  f — A.  Not  tliat  I  know  of. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  that  he  ever  was  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  f — A.  Eight  years. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  lived  here! — A.  The  same  time. 

Q.  He  was  living  here  when  yon  came  here! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Squire  Shoemaker  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  business  f — A.  Squire. 

Q.  Both  of  them  squire  and  nothing  else! — A.  That's  all. 

Q.  How  long  had  they  been  elected  to  tliese  offices? — A.  Squire 
Shoemaker  was  elected,  I  guess,  six  years. 

Q.  And  Squire  Monaghan  ? — A.  He  was  the  one  I  had  reference  to. 

Q.  Squire  Shoemaker,  how  long  f— A.  I  have  ho  idea. 

Q.  Are  both  of  them  running  to-day! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  arrested,  as  I  understand  it,  the  policeman  without  a  war- 
rant, on  the  ground,  as  you  say,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  assault 
with  intent  to  kill  by  firing  into  that  crowd  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  borough  police  are  there  f — A.  There  is  three  pai»t 
police  and  about  forty  special  police. 

Q.  Are  they  paid! — ^A.  No,  sir;  special  police. 

Q.  Do  you  get  fees  ! — A.  Fees  in  case  you  make  an  arrest. 

Q.  I  suppose  yon  would  have  fees  for  warrants  served,  and  fees  for/ 
commitment  served,  and  subpoenas,  regular  fees  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  feeling  or  collision  or  any  contradiction  or  irritation 
between  the  local  police  and  the  mining  police  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  act  in  harmony  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  arrest  one  of  the  mining  police? — A.  When 
they  started  to  fire  in  the  crowd,  I  believed  it  better  to  arrest  one  and 
quash  the  fuss. 

Q.  This  man  submitted  to  arrest? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  rest  of  them  came  up  along  with  him  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  arms  they  had  that  you  saw  f — A.  Revolv- 
ers. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  difficulty  of  the  next  day  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  seen  quite  a  crowd  of  people  at  the  head  of  Main  street. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  see  that? — A.  On  Saturday  about  3  o'clock, 
shortly  after  3  o'clock. 

Q.  Now,  then,  tell  us  what  you  saw  and  know  about  it. — A.  I  seen 
quite  a  crowd  of  people  gathered  around  there  towards  the  breaker. 

Q.  Towards  which  breaker  fr— A.  Kehley  Run  breaker. 

Q."  Where  is  that  f — A.  North  of  Main  street. 

Q.  How  far  from  here? — A.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  is  the  dis- 
tance. 

Q.  Now  tell  what  you  saw  and  what  took  place  as  near  as  you  can.— 
A.  I  heard  there  was  some  disturbance  created  there,  and  I  went  down 
there  to  try  to  quash  what  I  could.  I  seen  several  men  around  therein 
parties  together,  creating  great  excitement. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  that ;  you  must  have  a  reason? — A.  For  fear  of 
trouble  was  a^out  to  break  out. 

Q.  What  trouble  ?— A.  Like  Friday. 

Q.  You  thought  it  might  occasion  trouble  if  the  crowd  went  over 
ther^  ? — A.  I  thought  it  was  better  to  keep  the  crowd  back. 

Q.  Now,  then,  what  took  place  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  anything  more ;  I 
<^nly  beard  shots  from  the  breaker ;  I  did  not  see  any  fighting. 
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Q.  You  did  not  see  the  shots  fired  f — A.  I  was  not  near  the  breaker. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  fired  them  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ho  w  far  oflf  was  that  from  you  ? — A.  I  was  about  800  yards,  I 
suppose. 

Q.  You  heard  shots!— A.  I  heard  shots. 

Q.  Gould  you  see  any  smoke  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  by  the  sound  whether  the  shots  were  from  both 
sides  or  not  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  parties  in  that,  so  far  as  you  know  or  as  you  could 
see  of  it;  could  you  see  that  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  see  that. 

Q.  Did  you  see  there  a  body  of  Coal  and  Iron  i>olicef — A.  I  did  not 
see  the  Goal  and  Iron  police  that  day. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  captain  of  the  police  f — A.  Not  that  I  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  really  who  were  engaged  there  or  what  men 
they  were  f — A.  No,  sir.  , 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  being  escorted  from  their  work  to  their 
homes? — A.  I  seen  some  boys  coming  from  work,  but  they  were  let  go 

by. 

Q.  Now  you  say  you  were  afraid  there  would  be  trouble  with  the  men 
and  boys  at  work  in  the  mine  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  that  a  private  or  railroad  mine? — A.  It  is  an  individual 

mine. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  wages  were  being  given  to  the  men  f — A.  I 
have  no  idea. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  that  the  8  per  cent,  and  the  old  t2.50  basis 
was  still  being  paid  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  men  were  working  at  the  price  the  miners  claimed  should 
be  paid  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  strikers  that  the  men  contin- 
ued work  there  ? — A.  There  may  have  been  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  something  about  thati  You  think  they  wanted 
nobody  to  work  in  the  mines  at  any  price? — A.  No,  sir;  to  my  under- 
standing they  wanted  them  not  to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  stoppage  of  the  William  Penn 
mine;  what  wages  were  paid  ?  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  true  or  not 
that  the  8  per  cent,  was  paid  on  the  old  basis  ? — A.  I  heard  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  men  being  stopped  from  working 
there? — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  on  Saturday  the  police  were  escorting  friends  from 
this  other  mine? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  police  were  there  or 
not. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  police  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  policeman  ? — A.  Since  last  March. 

Q.  Were  you  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  borough  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time? — A.  This  term. 

Q.  This  term  runs  out  when  ? — A.  Next  month,  I  guess.  He  is  up 
for  reelection  to-day. 

Q.  Do  the  mining  police  make  arrests  in  the  town  generally  ? — A. 
When  necessary. 

Q.  Do  they  arrest  for  difficulties  not  connected  with  the  mines? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  arrest  for  ordinary  breaches  of  the  peace  and  ordinary 
crimes  committed  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Outside  of  any  disturbance  with  the  mines  or  miners,  and  outride 
of  their  premises  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  not  you  gentlemen  of  the  borough  poUcei  especially  you  who 
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get  fees,  tbese  are  your  perquisites  and  you  should  have  auythiug  made 
outof  au  ordinary  arrest? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  And  you  and  the  mining  police  do  not  get  along  very  ^e\\  on  that 
score? — A.  The  mining  police  and  we  have  no  trouble. 

Q.  You  do  not  like  them  first  rate,  do  you  f — A.  We  have  nothing 
against  them. 

Q.  Do  not  you  men  who  are  local  police  feel  that  when  they  make  an 
arrest  here  in  town  of  cases  which  you  have  i>ower  to  arrest,  do  you  not 
feel  that  they  are  interfering  with  yout— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  feel  that  way,  you  do  not  care  whether  you  make  fees 
or  not? — A.  If  there  is  anything  in  it,  W0  would  like  to  make  it. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  Coal  and  Iron  police  are  supported 
by  these  mines — or  do  you  know  who  they  are  supported  by  ? — A.  I  am 
informed  the  Reading  Company  pays  them. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  in  a  case  of  theft  here,  or  an  ordinary  fight  on 
the  street  here,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  that  they  have  authority,  and 
they  exercise  it,  to  make  arrests? — A.  They  have  no  authority  in  the 
borough  at  all. 

Q.  Do  they  exercise  that  power  in  the  borough  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  do  not  make  arrests? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  of  the  borough  police  make  these  arrests,  bi-eaches  of  the 
peace,  etc.? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  instance  if  a  man  fired  off  a  weapon  inside  the  borough,  which 
I  suppose  is  against  the  ordinances  of  the  borough,  would  they  have 
authority  to  make  an  arrest  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  Coal  and  Iron  police 
has  any  right. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  the  law  on  this  subject  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  paid  entirely  by  fees.  Then  you  have  three,  you  say,  who 
are  paid  salaries;  they  are  policemen  proper  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  how  many  special' police? — A.  Something  over 
forty. 

Q.  What  are  they  appointed  for? — A.  They  were  appointed  for  any- 
thing that  is  necessary,  say  for  any  disturbance.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  sworn  in  for  quashing  it. 

Q.  They  are  not  appointed  specially  as  they  do  in  large  cities,  to 
serve  some  particular  person  or  watch  a  house  or  keep  a  door,  they  are 
appointed  generally  to  keep  the  general  peace? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  When  these  men  were  arrested  under  this  commitment,  or  out  of 
which  this  commitment  grew,  and  of  the  other  arrest  which  you  made 
of  these  company  police,  what  became  of  the  prosecution? — A.  These 
Coal  and  Iron  police? 

Q.  What  was  done  with  them? — A.  Nothing  was  done  with  them  ; 
they  were  committed  to  Pottsville.  When  I  came  back  to  the  squire's 
ofiice,  of  course  I  saw  it  was  all  smashed  up — when  I  came  biick  the 
Coal  and  Iron  police  were  gone.  I  heard  since  they  gave  themselves  up 
at  Pottsville,  and  gave  bail  down  there. 

Q.  You  are  simply  informed  that  they  went  to  Pottsville  and  surren- 
dered themselves  to  the  authorities  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  been  indicted  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  preliminary  examination  ? — A.  These  in  Potts- 
ville ? 

Q.  Anywhere? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

<^.  That  was  'd  waiver  of  examination?— A.  Just  for  the  OQca^ion, 
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Q.  Did  you  or  not  have  some  sort  of  collision  with  the  company  po- 
lice alter  you  arrested  this  first  man! — A.  After  my  going  back  from 
llie  bouse  li immediately  went  to  the  squire's  office;  I  went  to  the  far 
end  of  the  crowd  and  the  special  police  officer,  so  he  says,  hollered 
'^Shields." 

Q.  Who  was  that ! — A.  A  special  officer  named  Igo. 

Q.  One  of  your  men  ? — ^A.  Same  as  I  am.  He  called  me  over  and 
hailed  the  Coal  and  Iron  police — thei'e  were  a  few  walking  up  the  street 
two  men  deep ;  they  were  baited. 

Q.  Who  halted  them  f — A.  Mr.  Igo. 

Q.  And*sothe  borough  policemen  called  the  company  policemen  to* 
halt? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  called  me  over  at  this  time,  and  as  they  came 
to  a  halt  each  man  has  his  two  hands  in  his  overcoat.  In  that  position, 
I  think,  they  came  to  a  halt,  and  then  they  opened  out  and  phiced  two 
revolvers  in  my  mouth,  and  did  the  same  to  this  gentleman  here,  Mr. 
Igo. 

Q.  Well,  get  through  the  proceeding. — A.  When  they  baited  the 
crowd  came  rushing  down  towards  the  police.  1  did  not  want  to  be 
hurt  if  they  attacked  the  police  and  fired  at  them,  and  I  got  to  one 
side. 

Q.  You  backed  out  ? — A.  I  backed  out  from  the  pavement  and  the 
crowd  came  down  and  I  went  back  to  one  side,  and  the  Coal  and  Iron 
X)olice  went  down  the  street. 

Q.  What  did  the  men  say  when  they  thrust  their  revolvers  in  your 
face? — A.  "Keep  back.''  The  first  Coal  and  Iron  police  on  the  right 
when  they  marched  up  the  street. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  men  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  seen  the  men  be- 
fore. 

Q.  Did  they  know  then  whether  or  not  you  were  an  officer  of  the 
town  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  did. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  they  knew  you  were  an  officer  of  the  town  ?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  badge? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did,  this  [exhibiting 
badge]. 

Q.  In  full  view?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  day  or  night? — A.  It  was  night. 

Q.  Was  there  any  light,  gas-light? — A.  Rlectric  light. 

Q.  Who  were  these  men? — A.  They  were  Coal  and  Iron  police. 

Q.  Do  they  live  here  ? — A.  They  came  in  that  evening ;  I  do  not  know 
where  they  come  from.    I  think  they  came  in  on  the  train. 

Q.  Were  they  marching  in  here? — A.  I  think  some  other  policemen 
expected  these  men  in,  and  I  believe  they  were  sent  here  that  night.  I 
am  told  there  was  fourteen  of  them,but  there  maybe  a  great  deal  more. 

Q.  Have  any  arrests  been  made  here  recently  within  your  knowledge 
of  miners  for  taxes? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of.  I  know  there 
was  two  Polanders  in  the  lock-up  that  the  tax-collector  had  put  in  for 
taxes. 

Q.  You  have  seen  two  men  in  the  lock-up  that  the  tax-collector  had 
imprisoned  for  taxes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  It  was  about  a  week  ago— over  a  week  ago. 
These  are  the  only  men  I  know  of  arrested  since  for  taxes. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  law  in  this  State  which  authorizes  the  imprisonment 
of  men  for  non-payment  of  taxes? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  this  a  poll-tax  ? — A.  Borough,  State,  and  county  tax. 

Q.  What  property  did  these  men  have  ?— A.  They  didn't  have  any 
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property ;  tbey  were  going  to  leave  ou  the  train  withoat  paying  their 
taxes. 

Q.  They  had  no  property  to  levy  on  for  taxes,  and  were  going  to  leave 
on  the  train  f — A.  1  nuderstood  that. 

Q  What  were  they  to  be  taxed  for  if  they  had  no  property  f— A. 
On''  miners  are  all  taxed  whether  they  h  ave  property  or  not. 

Q  How  much  are  you  taxed,  and  how  much  taxes  do  yon  have  to 
pay  on  property,  and  for  what! — A.  For  borough,  State,  and  school 
taxes,  etc. 

Q.  What  do  they  tax  you  for  j  on  what  do  they  tax  you  f — A.  Personal 
tax. 

Q.  Whether  you  have  property  or  not  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  a  man  who  hits  no  property  pay  as  much  tax  as  a  man  who 
does  have? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  does  a  man  who  has  no  property  have  to  pay? — A. 
Something  over  $3 ;  $3.G0  I  believe. 

Q.  Just  a  tax  on  the  mauf — A.  That  is  the  tax  on  the  laborer. 

Q.  In  the  nature  of  a  license  tax? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  miner  has  some- 
thing over  $5. 

Q.  For  the  privilege  of  mining? — A.  For  the  privilege  to  mine. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  man  working  in  the  mines,  who 
has  no  property  on  earth  except  the  clothes  on  his  back,  and  they  are 
ragged,  that  he  has  got  to  pay  a  $5  tax  ? — A.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  he  has  got  clothes  or  not  on  his  back,  he  has  got  to  pay  it. 

Q.  Who  collects  it? — A.  The  tax  collector. 

Q.  Suppose  the  fellow  has  got  nothing  to  live  on,  that  he  has  nothing 
with  which  to  pay  the  tax,  then  how  does  the  collector  get  it? — A.  Take 
his  body  for  it;   arrest  him. 

Q.  What  does  he  do  with  him  ?— A.  Take  him  down  to  Pottsville. 

Q.  Put  him  in  jail  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  How  long  would  they  keep  him  in  jail? — A.  I  do  not  know;  it 
may  be  four  or  five  days. 

Q.  Do  they  work  the  men  out  on  the  streets  ? — A.  Not  in  this  borough; 
I  do  not  know  what  they  do  in  Pottsville.  They  are  sent  to  Pottsville 
right  away. 

By  Mr.  Pakkeb  : 

Q.  What  is  your  birth-place  ? — A.  Ireland. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  here? — A.  About  eight  years  ago. 

Q.  Now  do  you  know  what  the  trouble  was  at  Squire  Shoemaker's 
office  ? — A.  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Kreiger  had  some  man  or  boy  in 
there  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  understood  that  they  had  some  one  there  ? — A.  I  understood 
they  had  a  man  there. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  that  he  was  having  a  trial  there  and  that 
the  crowd  were  this  man's  friends  who  tried  to  break  in  and  release  him? 
—A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  understood  that. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  what  Moyer  was  arrested  for? — A.  He  was 
not  arrested. 

Q.  Was  he  in  your  custody? — A,  No;  he  come  to  the  squire's  office 
and  a  Polish  man  preferred  charge  against  him  for  beating  him  on  the 
cheek  with  the  butt  of  a  revolver. 

Q.  Was  he  arrested  for  shooting  Heffrou?— A.  No  one  was  arrested 
in  ])articular  for  that. 

Q.  Was  not  a  warrant  or  commitment  issued  for  any  one  for  doing 
BO?— A.  Not  for  shooting  Heffrou. 
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Q.  Will  you  read  that f— A.  (The  following  was  read;) 

Exhibit  51. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

County  of  Schuylkilly  88 : 

To  the  constable  of  Shuuandoah,  in  the  county  of  Schuylkill,  and  tho  keeper  of  the 
couimou  jail  iu  tho  Haul  county,  greeting: 

Jam68  Shields,  this  ia  to  command  you,  the  said  constable,  forthwith  to  take  and  de- 
liver into  the  custody  of  the  said  keeper  of  the  common  jail  the  body  of  W.  H.  Moyer, 
lieutenant  of  police,  charged  before  J.  J.  Monaghau,  squire,  one  of  onr  justices  of  the 
peace  in  ahd  for  the  said  county,  with  an  jissanlt  and  battery  with  intent  to  kill,  by 
shooting  at  and  wounding  Michael  Metfron  and  others,  and  yon  and  the  said  keeper 
are  hereby  re.(|uired  to  receive  the  said  W.  11.  Moyer,  lieutenant  of  police,  in  your 
cu8t<ody  in  tlu^  said  common  jail  and  there  safely  keep  nutil  he  finds  sufficient  surety 
in  the  sum  of  |200  bail  for  his  appearance  at  the  next  term  of  Schuylkill  court  to 
answer,  etc.,  or  until  otherwise  legally  discharged. 

Witness  my  hand  aud  seal  this  3d  day  of  February,  A.  D.  IStiS, 

J.  J.  MONAGHAN,     [seal.] 

Ju8tice  of  the  Peace, 

Q.  Then  tills  Moyer  was  arrested  for  shooting  Heffronf — A.  Some 
parties  were  williufj  to  swenr  he  shot  Heftrou. 

Q.  Then  yon  took  ont  this  coinmitinent  tpr  the  shooting  of  Heffron. 
Yon  said  yon  arrested  Moyer  upon  an  entirely  different  ground! — A.  I 
did  not  arrest  him. 

Q.  But  he  was  charged  with  shooting  Heffron  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Who  else  was  charged  with  shooting  Heffron  f — A.  Nobody  I  know 
of. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  a  man  for  shooting  Heffron  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  one  understood  to  be  committed  for  shooting  Heffron  ? — 
A.  I  understood  that  man  was. 

Q.  This  man  Moyer  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  him  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  f — A.  He  was  not  arrested  until  he  come  into  the  squire's 
office  and  this  charge  was  preferred  against  him. 

Q.  What  charge  t — A.  Beating  this  man  with  a  revolver. 

Q.  Why,  then,  was  the  commitment  made  out  for  shooting  Heffron  f — 
A.  There  were  other  parties  swore  in  the  office  that  he  shot  iu  the  crowd. 

Q.  Was  any  of  this  taken  in  writing ;  any^iffidavitl — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^ho  made  the  affidavit ! — A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  your  purj)ose  to  arrest  either  of  these  men  to  protect  them 
from  the  mob  I — A.  It  was  to  protect  them  from  the  mob  and  protect 
them  from  hurting  any  one  in  the  mob. 

Q.  Then  the  purpose  of  arresting  these  two  policemen  by  yourself, 
as  another  set  of  policemen,  was  partly  to  keep  them  from  harming  oth- 
ers, and  partly  to  keep  others  from  harming  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  You  thought  it  would  he  safer  for  the  Coal  and  Iron  police  to  be 
at  Pottsville  than  to  remain  here,  and  therefore  you  were  not  acting 
independently  of  the  policemen,  but  really  endeavoring  to  protect  them  f 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought  they  were  not  doing  right  to  lire  into  a  cjrowdbf 
men.    Some  there  was  innocent  of  the  thing. 

Q.  You  understand  me  clearly.  I  say  you  were  seeking  in  part  to  pro- 
tect the  Coal  and  Iron  police  from  the  mob! — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  That  was  not  part  of  your  purpose? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  were  acting  entirely  in  good  faith  in  arresting  them  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  wanted  mem  arrested  to  punish  them  for  what  they  bad 
done  t— A.  For  firing  in  the  borough. 
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Q.  Yoa  had  no  purpose  to  {Mrotect  them  from  the  mob? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  was  the  reason ;  to  keep  the  peace.  I  thoaght  by  arresting  them 
I  would  quash  the  fuss  right  there.  The  policeman  I  arrested  told  me 
there  before  we  got  into  the  squire's  office  and  were  going  along  the 
street,  that  if  it  was  not  for  me  they  would  have  been  kille£ 


TBSTIMOnY  OF  PETEE  C.  KSEIOES. 

Peter  G.  E^reiger,  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Where  do  yon  reside  f — A.  Shenandoah,  this  town. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here! — A.  Close  on  to  twenty  years. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom  f — ^A.  Within  9  miles  of  this  place. 

Q-  What  business  are  yon  engaged  int — A.  I  am  a  Goal  and  Iron 
police  officer. 

Q.  Now  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  f — A.  Next  June  will 
be  twenty-one  years ;  that  is,  three  years  of  that  I  have  been  off  with 
sickness. 

Q.  Goal  and  Iron  police  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  off  two  years.  I  was 
appointed  under  State  act  of  assembly,  which  was  passed  in  1867, 1 
think.  I  was  appointed  under  this  act,  which  I  am  serving  under  at 
the  present  time. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  f — A.  My  duties  are  to  go  back  and  forth 
on  the  passenger  trains  and  protect  the  passengers  and  the  depots  for 
the  Beading. 

Q.  This  is  the  railroad  police  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  around  the  collie- 
ries. 

Q.  To  protect  the  property  of  thnt  corporation? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  or  did  you  talre  any  part  in  these  riots  here  a 
few  weeks  ago,  about  which  the  witnesses  have  been  talking  f — A.  I 
was. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  know  about  it,  as  briefly  as  you  can. — A.  I  went 
down  to  the  lower  end  of  this  Main  street  to  protect  some  men  working 
in  West  Shenandoah  and  see  that  they  got  home  safe.  Everything 
passed  off  quietly.  As  I  come  around  a  point  of  rocks  here,  I  saw  a 
crowd  gathering  on  the  street  that  goes  around  Shenandoah  Gity.  I  ran 
down  there  and  when  I  got  down  there  I  saw  the  crowd,  I  suppose  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  I  went  through  the  crowd  and  I  saw  some 
I)olicemen  going  to  protect  some  of  these  men  and  were  walking  with 
them,  and  these  parties  were  throwing  stones  and  snow-balls  and  ice, 
and  I  think  coal  and  slate  and  some  frozen  missiles  lying  around 
there.  It  was  quite  well  advanced  when  I  got  there.  One  of  our  offi- 
cers by  the  name  of  Mr.  Moyer,  as  they  came  up  with  sticks  in  their 
hands,  I  think  they  were  palings  of  a  fence,  very  large  size  palings, 
told  them  to  drop  that,  and  they  would  not  give  them  up  and  they 
drew  pretty  near,  and  that  opened  the  ball.  The  crowd  rushed  in  then 
and  as  others  would  come  up  they  would  grab  their  man.  I  got  hold 
of  one  man  and  handed  him  over  to  one  of  the  officers.  Then  there  was 
another  one  came  up  again  with  a  stick  and  he  was  assisting  the  other 
one,  and  I  got  hold  of  him  and  I  pulled  him  in.  I  always  carry  a  pair 
of  handcuffs  with  me,  and  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  officers  I  put 
them  on  this  man.  I  forced  my  way  through  the  crowd  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  to  the  justice's  office.    I  got  through  about  30  or  40  yards 
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and  I  saw  the  crowd  gathered  around  the  officers  and  the  officers  were 
closed  together,  and  clubs  going  like  they  had  more  than  they  could 
handle.  I  saw  an  officer  drop  and  a  prisonei^nin  away  and  I  saw  the 
officer  get  up  again  and  run  after  him.  I  heard  ft  pistol  shot  and  saw 
the  smoke  of  it.  I  think  there  wasfi^e  or  six  more  shots,  but  the  crowd 
got  so  around  there,  and  I  got  out  of  the  way  with  my  man.  It  was  a 
pretty  thick  crowd,  and  I  come  up  to  Squire  Shoemaker. 

Q.  Who  fired  the  first  shot  f — ^A.  I  could  not  tell.  It  was  one  of  our 
officers  that  fired  the  first  shot  in  that  crowd. 

Q.  The  first  shooting,  then,  was  done  by  the  police  officers! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  had  to  protect  themselves;  thej'  were  worked  down.  I  seen 
this  officer  tumble.  When  he  got  up  he  fired  a  shot,  and  then  the  club- 
bing began. 

Q.  Was  Captain  Christian  in  that  crowd  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  this  splendid  retreat  of  his  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  them  f — A.  I  was. 

Q.  When  was  that? — ^A.  I  think  that  was  Saturday  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  That  refers  to  this  occurrence  you  have  just  been  telling  about  f 
Before  or  after  that  f — ^A.  After  that. 

Q.  How  long  ? — A.  The  next  day,  in  the  afternoon  about  3  o'clock* 

Q.  Who  began  the  shooting  that  day  f — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  can  not 
say  who  began  the  shooting,  but  I  know  it  was  pretty  hot  then.  I 
dodged  several  big  lumps  of  coal  and  slate  about  twice  as  large  as  that 
[illustrating],  thrown  at  a  pretty  good  distance. 

Q.  Who  began  the  assault? — A.  The  mob  began  the  assault  on  the 
officers. 

Q.  By  throwing  stones  at  them  and  missiles  of  various  kinds  f — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  men  retreated  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Attempting  no  violence  f — ^A.  We  attempted  no  violence. 

Q.  Were  you  trying  to  avoid  violence! — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  got  pretty 
close  to  us  and  we  thought  we  should  be  killed,  and  we  formed  a  line 
and  faced  to  the  front,  faced  the  mob,  and  I  thought  that  the  captain 
would  probably  give  the  command  to  fire,  but  he  did  not.  We  stopped 
for  aiittle  while  and  then  faced  about  again  and  marched  ofT  slowly,  re- 
treating back  towards  the  bridge. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  had  any  shots  been  fired  on  the  mob  before  you 
returned  their  fire! — A.  I  think  not. 

By  Mr.  Chipman: 

Q.  You  say  you  carried  a  prisoner  to  Squire  Shoemaker's  office! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  same  night  that  the  Coal  and  Iron  police  were  car- 
ried to  Squire  Monaghan's  office  1 — Yes,  sir ;  the  same  evening. 

Q.  What  happened  at  Squire  Shoemaker's  office  f — A.  While  we  were 
in  there  I  wanted  to  give  this  man  a  hearing.  He  was  a  Polander,  and 
I  took  a  Pole  up  with  me  to  interpret  for  him.  I  wanted  no  more  of 
the  crowd  along.  They  were  pretty  close  to  our  heels,  and  I  ordered  the 
door  locked  and  I  ordered  the  man  assisting  me  to  stay  at  the  door. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  hearing! — A.  We  were  about  having  a  hearing 
when  stones  began  to  come  in  the  window.  They  began  to  assault  the 
justice's  office  and  they  tried  to  force  in  the  door. 

Q.  How  many  stones  came  in  the  window  ! — A.  1  could  not  tell  you, 
I  suppose  the  window  was  struck  nearly  a  half  a  dozen  times. 

Q.  Were  the  window- sashes  broken! — A.  I  could  not  say  whether 
the  sashes  were  broken  or  not* 
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Q.  How  long  were  they  stoning  the  place  f — A.  They  tried  to  break 
in  the  door  and  the  door  was  braced  ap  in  a  way.  There  was  an  iron- 
ing-board, I  think|  braced  np  against  the  door. 

Q.  Yon  had  taken  him  into  this  conrt  and  shnt  the  crowd  out  and 
braced  the  door.  Why  did  yon  shnt  the  crowd  out! — A.  It  would  not 
have  been  healthy  to  have  them  in  there. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  I  considered  the  way  things  was  going  my  life  was  at 
a  pretty  good  risk.    . 

Q.  Tou  thought  the  crowd  would  commit  violence  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  think  thatt — ^A.  I  heard  the  racket  outside  and  the 
threats. 

Q.  What  threats  did  you  hearf — ^A.  I  could  not  understand. 

Q.  That  is,  the  threats  were  in  the  Polish  language  f — A.  It  was  all 
pretty  much  Polish  talk. 

Q.  So  you  did  not  understand  itt — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  there  T — ^A.  I  staid  there  until  there  was  a  commit- 
tee sent  up  to  get  the  men  released  as  quick  as  possible  for  fear  of  a 
terrific  riot.    I  said,  "  If  you  get  a  sum  we  will  deliver  them  up.'^ 

Q.  What  security  were  they  to  give  f — ^A.  The  committee  said,  "What 
bail  do  you  want  ^^  We  said,  "  We  do  not  want  very  heavy  bail.''  I 
8aid,«|3(K).» 

Q.  Did  you  fil  the  bail  f— A.  The  squire  asked  me  if  I  would,  and  I 
said  t300  was  sufiQcient  bail. 

Q.  You  said  that  and  the  squire  took  bail  for  $300.  Did  you  then 
leave  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  left, 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  among  the  cfowdf — A.  Ko,  sir;  not  among  the 
crowd. 

Q.  After  the  man  was  bailed  did  he  go  out  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  gaf — ^A.  I  went  out  the  back  way. 

Q.  How  do  you  mean  the  back  way  f — A.  The  rear  of  the  lot. 

Q.  You  went  out  the  back  way  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why ;  in  order  to  get  away  from  the  crowd  f — ^A.  I  was. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  You  would  have  been  willing  to  have  let  him  go,  if 
necessary,  on  half  that  bail  f 

Q.  I  think  I  would. 

TESTIMOnY  OF  LEWIS  LEHE,  Jr. 

Lewis  Lehe,  Jr.,  sworn  an#  examined. 

By  Mr.  Ghipman: 

Q.  What  is  your  business  f — A.  My  occupation,  it  was  on  top  of  the 
slope. 

Q.  On  top  of  what  slope! — A.  Turkey  Bun  colliery. 

Q.  When  did  you  work  there! — ^A.  The  last  I  worked  was  on  the  1st 
day  of  this  month. 

Q.  Where  is  that  mine  ! — A.  At  the  southwest  end  of  this  borough. 

Q.  What  company  is  mining  it ! — A.  The  Philadelphia  and  Beading 
Ck>al  and  Iron  Company's  mines  it 

Q.  You  say  you  worked  there  on  the  1st  of  this  month  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  out  in  January! — A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q*  Do  you  belong  to  the  Knights  of  Labor! — A.^I  do,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  out! — A.  I  didn't  go  to  work  in  January 
unti    the  27th.    I  quit  work  on  the  27  th  of  December. 

Q.  What  did  you  quit  work  for! — A.  Because  we  had  no  cars  on  ac- 
count of  the  railroad  strike  and  was  told  there  was  no  work  for  me. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  apply  for  work  afterwards  1 — ^A.  I  applied  yesterday 
morning. 

Q.  What  did  yoa  say  yoor  duties  were  t — ^A.  Head  man  at  the  head 
of  the  slope. 

Q.  What  do  yoa  dof — ^A.  Taking  and  chaining  cars,  patting  chain  on 
the  empty  car  to  let  it  go  back.  Tae  slope  is  inside  of  the  mine  and  the 
car  comes  down  of  its  own  weight. 

Q.  The  system  we  have  in  other  mines  as  one  car  goes  down  the 
other  comes  up  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  that  place,  and  stopped  on  the  27th  of  last  month 
because  they  had  no  work  for  you  t— A.  Of  December,  I  mean. 

Q.  You  stopped  until  when  1 — ^A.  Until  Mr.  Williams  ordered  me  to 
go  to  work  on  the  27th  of  January. 

Q-  You  went  to  workf — ^A.  I  was  ordered  to  work  that  day,  but  I 
think  it  was  the  28th  I  went  to  work.  I  worked  three  days — ^no,  there 
was  Sunday  in  between. 

Q.  You  worked  three  days,  with  Sunday  between.  Why  did  you 
stop  work  f — A.  I  worked  on  until  the  Ist  of  February.  Then  Mr.  Will- 
iams came  and  told  me  the  colliery  would  start  the  next  day  to  mine 
coal.  He  said,  ^^  I  suppose  you  have  no  objection."  I  said,  <^  No,  sir ;  I 
haven't"  ^<  Well^we  want  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  f "  I  asked 
in  what  way.  "  will  you  go  to  work  to-morrow  ! "  1  asked  Mr.  Will- 
liams  what  he  was  going  to  pay.  <^  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pay," 
be  answered.  I  said,  ^^  I  can  not  handle  any  coal  under  them  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Williams."  He  says,  *^  Our  repairing  is  now  done,  and  if 
you  can't  handle  any  coal  you  had  better  not  come  to  work  to-morrow." 
*^A11  right,  sir,"  says  L  He  says,  ^^  Understand  you  are  not  discharged, 
do  not  go  away  with  that  opinion."  ^^All  right"  I  says ;  and  he  says, 
*^  You  tell  Mr.  Church  to  come  up  here."  Mr.  Onurch  was  my  boss.  I 
went  down  the  slope  where  he  had  been  working,  repairing,  aud  I  told 
Mr.  Church  to  come  up.  That  was  all  I  know.  We  were  ordered  to  go 
to  work  at  a  large  meeting  in  town,  and  we  decided  to  go  to  work^  and 
we  returned  yesterday  morning,  and  I  was  informed  by  my  boss  there 
was  no  work  for  me.  I  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  reason.  He  said, 
^<  I  understand  for  disobeying  orders."  I  asked  when.  He  said,  ^<  On 
the  1st  of  February."  *'A11  right,"  I  said,  and  asked  permission  to  get 
some  little  things  I  had,  and  he  gave  me  that  permission.  Then  I  asked 
Mr.  Church  for  a  recommendation  for  work.  He  told  me  he  would  con- 
sider over  the  matter.  He  was  to  give  me  notice  when  to  come.  That 
is  all  I  know. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  ii;i  the  mine  or  at  the  mine  or  on  the  slope 
at  the  time  the  other  men  were  outt — A.  I  was  repairing  the  mine. 

Q.  Keeping  the  mine  in  order  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  men  engaged  in  that,  as  I  understand  it,  did  not  strike  f — ^A. 
Some  of  them  did.  I  was  away  when  these  men  struck.  I  was  out  of 
this  county,  and  when  I  returned  they  was  out.  Mr.  Williams  asked 
me  why  I  was  not  at  work.    I  told  him  I  was  away  on  a  visit. 

Q.  How  many  struck  t — A.  I  could  not  tell  you ;  I  was  not  here. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  told  him  you  could  not  work  on  coal,  what  did 
you  tell  him  that  for  1 — A.  Because  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  going 
to  work  for ;  he  could  not  tell  me. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that  because  you  did  not  know  who  you  were  going  to 
work  with  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  told  him  I  could  not  work  under  them  cir- 
cumstances; that  I  could  not  work  without  the  8  per  cent. 

Q.  You  wanted  the  8  per  cent.,  and  you  did  pot  ci^re  to  wor]c  unless 
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yoa  got  that.  Did  you  ask  him  what  other  men  were  going  to  workt — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  strike  was  in  force t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  If  yoa  got  the  8  per  cent,  you  would  have  gone  to  work  1— A. 
Most  likely  I  would. 

Q.  And  when  you  went  back  yesterday  you  were  reftased  workt — A. 
Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  Are  you  a  practical  miner  t 

The  Witness.  I  am  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  see  one  here  t — A.  None  working  at  my  colliery. 

Q-  There  is  no  one  here  whom  you  recognize  as  being  a  practical 
skilled  miner  f — A.  None  I  can  see  in  the  front  row  here.  There  is  no 
miners  at  my  colliery,  where  I  have  been  working,  here  in  the  front  row. 


TBSTIMOlnr  OF  HEHBY  MOLL 

Henbt  Moll,  sworn  and  examined : 

Mr.  Pabkeb.  What  is  your  name  1 

The  Witness.  Henry  Moll. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  this  matter ;  or  are  you  acitizen  residing 
here,  in  business  in  this  town  f — A.  I  am  an  engineer  by  occupation. 

Q.  Where  employed  f — A.  Turkey  Run  colliery. 

Q.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  employed  there,  or  are  you  still  employed 
there  f — ^A.  I  am  not  employed  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  testimony  is  expected  from  you,  or  rather  you 
may  tell  your  story.  Go  on  and  state  what  you  wish  to. — ^A.  In  the 
first  place  I  belong  to  the  Knights  of  Labor ;  I  wish  that  understood ;  I 
belong  to  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  When  the  strike  com- 
mence I  still  kept  on  working,  kept  on  repairing  what  was  to  be  done 
in  repairing  the  engines  and  pumping  the  water  also. 

Q.  You  pumi>ed  until  when  ? — A.  I  pumped  until  the  Istof  this  month. 

Q.  Then  did  they  require  some  other  work  of  you  f — ^A.  My  work  in 
the  colliery  when  it  is  in  regular  operation  is  hoisting  coal. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  chance  to  hoist  coal  since  the  s{rike  began  t — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  decline  doing  so  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  since  the  strike  was  declared  off  have  yon  presented  yourself 
for  work  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  answer  did  you  get  t — A.  The  boss's  answer  was  that  there 
was  no  work  for  me. 

Q.  Who  was  the  boss  f — A.  Mr.  Ohurch^ 

Q.  Did  he  state  any  reason  why  there  was  no  work  for  you  t— A.  Be- 
cause I  did  not  obey  orders. 

Q.  In  raising  coal  at  the  time  you  were  called  upon  to  raise  it,  were 
any  men  employed  who  were  not  Kiiights  of  Labor  f — A.  No,  sir ;  noth- 
ing mentioned  of  that  kind.  I  refiised  to  hoist  coal  because  the  order 
from  the  executive  committee  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  said  there 
should  be  no  coal  hoisted. 

Q.  And  you  obeyed  the  Knights  of  Labor  instead  of  obeying  your 
boss  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  went  back  and  wanted  to  work  the  boss  told  you 
he  did  not  want  you  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Has  he  pot  some  one  in  the  place  you  formerly  occapiedt — ^A.  I 
guess  some  one  in  the  neighborhood. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  a  man  doing  the  work  you  refused  to  do  t — A.  YeSy 
sir. 

Mr.  Stone.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  tellt 

Mr.  Parker.  You  have  read  over  this  agreement  providing  for  the 
men  to  go  to  work  again  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  there  is  any  agreement  to  arbitrate  for 
wages  after  you  go  to  workt — A.  No;  I  do  not  understand  it  that  way. 


TESTIMOFf  OF  JAXEB  (KHEABH. 

James  (VHearn,  sworn  and  examined : 

By  the  Ohairican  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom  f — A.  In  Ireland,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  f — ^A.  I  guess  I  have 
been  about  thirty-five  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  t— A.  That 
long,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  this  county  f — A.  And  in  this  county,  in  the  Schuylkill 
region. 

Q.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  mines  jand  the  people  f — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  worked  many  a  year  at  the  mines. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  mining  business  now  f — A.  I  am  engaged 
as  a  carpenter,  working  around  the  town ;  building  houses  and  repair- 
ing them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  riots  that  occurred  in  this  town,  or  near  here,  in 
the  early  part  of  this  month  f — ^A.  I  did  on  the  Saturday. 

Q.  The  riot  that  occurred  on  Saturday.  Will  you  please  tell  the  com- 
mittee how  it  occurred ;  who  was  responsible  for  it,  and  what  you  saw 
and  heard  in  this  way  f  Tell  us  all  about  it. — ^A.  When  we  heard  first, 
the  advisory  boaord  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  meeting  in  the  hall, 
and  fifteen  minutes  before  the  thing  occuiTCd  we  got  word  that  there  was 
a  gathering  around  Kehley  Bun  colliery.  So  John  W.  Morgan — ^no, 
there  was  two  Polanders  went  out  then  to  talk  to  the  Polish  party  and 
try  to  get  the  crowd  away.  They  were  talking  and  John  W.  Morgan, 
Pete  Igo,  and  myself  were  going  to  see  the  chief  burgess,  and  we 
offered  our  assistance  in  a  body  as  citizens  to  disperse  the  moo ;  so  Mr. 
Morgan  being  slow  of  walking,  we  did  the  running,  me  and  Igo.  We 
got  to  Kehley  Bun  colliery  ten  minutes  before  the  bell  rang. 

Q.  What  bell  f — A.  The  bell  tbr  stopping  the  colliery  in  the  evening. 
The  Goal  and  Iron  police  were  there,  about  fifteen  or  twenty,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  all  around  the  office,  and  the  mob  was  close  to  tlie 
office.  When  I  went  up  they  halted  me.  I  told  them  I  came  as  a  citi- 
zen to  try  to  break  up  the  mob^try  to  get  them  away. 

Q.  Who  halted  you  f — A.  One  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  police.  He  said, 
<<A11  right,"  that  we  could  pass,  and  put  down  the  clubs  and  things  they 
had.  We  got  back,  I  guess,  about  600  or  800  yards.  There  was  a  string 
along  the  railroad  we  got  back  that  far,  and  the  Coal  and  Iron  police 
started  for  the  middle  of  the  town  and  they  got  into  the  heart  of  the 
mob.  When  they  saw  they  could  not  get  any  further,  they  stopped 
there  about  a  minute  or  two  when  one  of  the  policemen  jumped  from 
the  police  ranks  and  grabbed  a  man  in  the  crowd.    As  soon  as  he  did 
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that  I  grabbed  him  aud  I  told  him  we  came  there  to  try  to  get  the  mob 
away,  bat  it  seems  he  was  trying  to  raise  a  racket.  Christian  jumped  to 
the  front  and  grabbed  me.  1  said,  "All  right."  The  boys  were  firing 
snowballs  bat  the  crowd  was  not.  I  said  we  would  try  to  crush  it.  They 
went  back  to  the  office  again  and  they  took  down  along  that  flat,  and 
as  they  were  going  up  on  the  rise  up  to  the  road  bridge,  two  of  their 
men  fell  and  one  fellow  shot  himself.  They  went  along  back  and  they 
fired  tfiree  or  four  bullets.  Of  course  there  was  a  few  shots  from  the 
other  side,  too. 

Q.  When  these  Goal  and  Iron  policemen  fired  first  and  the  fellows 
made  for  them,  was  that  the  beginning  of  the  riotf — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
shooting.    It  was  the  beginning  of  the  shooting  at  that  time. 

Q.  Please  tell  of  what  nationality  the  bulk  of  the  crowd  consisted 
when  that  riot  began.  Were  they  Hungarians,  Italians,  Poles,  Ameri- 
cans, Irishmen,  or  what  f — ^A.  They  were  all  mixed  up  there. 

Q.  What  element  predominated? — ^A.  I  guess  the  Polanders  were 
about  the  strongest  racket  there. 

Q.  Are  there  many  Polanders  here  in  this  immediate  vicinity  and 
mines  ! — ^A.  There  is  a  good  many ;  a  good  number. 

Q.  The  crowd  or  mob,  as  some  call  it,  did  not  fire  the  first  shot  t — ^A. 
"Soj  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  personally  know  or  did  you  see  anything  of  the  rescue  of 
the  prisoners  by  the  attacks  on  the  two  magistrates'  offices  and  the 
prisoners  escape  by  the  rear  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  that. 

Q.  Tou  did  not  see  anything  of  that  f — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  You  say  there  are  a  great  many  Poles  and  Huns  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  Uiere  Italians  in  here  f — A.  Not  many  Italians. 

Q.  You  say  there  are  not  many  Italians  f — A.  No.  sir ;  I  do  not  think 
there  are. 

Q.  What  nationality  of  people  predominates  among  the  men  popula- 
tion T — ^A.  There  is  all  nationalities  for  that  I  do  not  know  I  could  say 
about  that.    I  think  they  are  mixed  up  pretty  well. 

Q.  Do  these  Poles  and  Huns  generally  speak  the  English  language  f — 
A.  A  few  of  them ;  some  of  them  can  speak  it. 

Q.  You  say  that  comparatively  few  can  speak  the  English  language  t — 
A.  But  few  of  them  speak  English. 

Q.  They  are  recently  in  the  United  States,  as  a  rule?— A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  citizens,  as  a  rule  t — A.  Some  of 
them,  bat  I  could  not  tell  how  many. 

Q.  You  can  not  answer  how  many  T — A.  I  can  not  say  how  many. 

Q.  Can  you  answer  whether,  in  your  judgment,  as  a  rule,  these  peo- 
ple have  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens  of  the  United 
States  f — A.  I  do  not  think  they  have. 

Q.  Does  the  nucleus  of  your  population  in  the  mines  tend  to  decrease 
the  wages  of  citizens  here  engaged  in  the  same  business  f — A.  That  was 
the  calculation  when  they  came  here. 

Q.  That  it  would  lower  wages  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  that? — A.  The  reason  I  say  that  is  the  col- 
lieries hire  them;  but  they  would  only  pay  them  $1  or  75  cents  outside. 

Q.  Did  they  come  here  voluntarily,  or  were  influences  operating  to 
bring  them  here  !— A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  men  have  been  brought  here  at  any 
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time  in  nambers  T — ^A.  There  is  no  doubt  there  was^  bat  I  do  not  know 
who  fetched  them. 

Q.  Broaght  to  these  collieries  here  f— A.  YeS|  sir. 

Q.  Directly  from  Europe  T— A.  I  do  not  know  where  they  came  from, 
but  they  have  come  here,  a  crowd  of  them. 

Q.  A±e  not  Chinese  at  work  in  these  mines  t*- A.  Not  that  I  know. 

Q.  Are  these  Hungarians  and  Poles  contented  to  work  for  less  wages 
than  others f— A.  Yes;  I  guess  they  do.  That  is  the  calculation,  I 
guess,  for  fetching  them  liere. 

By  Mr  Ghipman: 

Q.  You  are  in  business  here  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  t — ^A.  I  am  a  carpenter  building  houses 
around  town.    - 

Q.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  people!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  been  here  t — ^A.  I  guess  I  have 
been  here  eighteen  or  nineteen  years. 

Q.  Yon  are  not  connected  witii  the  mining  company! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  miners  especially  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whenever  they  want  a  house  you  build  it  for  them  if  they  pay 
you  for  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Do  you  build  many  houses  for  men  working  in  the  mines  t — A.  Yes; 
most  of  them. 

Q.  What  class  of  houses  are  they  as  a  rule  which  you  build  for  men 
working  in  the  mines  f — A.  They  are  just  a  sort  of  common  house  you 
see  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town — ^wQoden. 

Q.  Do  they  own  houses  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Own  ground  f — A.  Yes ;  some  are  on  leased  ground. 

By  Mr.  Parjbcer: 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  suffering  of  any  amount  here  among  the 
people  occasioned  by  this  strike f— A.  Yes:  there  has  been  a  great  lot 
of  it. 

Q.  Describe  it. — ^A.  A  great  many  of  the  people  were  poor  and  could 
not  stand  it.  We  had  to  make  aid  several  times;  get  money  and  give 
it  to  them. 

Q.  You  mean  the  E!nights  of  Labor  did  that  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  without  that  help  there  would  have  been  a  great  deal  of  suf* 
fering? — A.  A  great  deal  of  starvation. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  help,  any  other,  that  they  have  received  that 
you  know  of? — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  strike  upon  the  business  of  the 
town,  tradesmen,  grocers,  and  merchants  f— A.  I  guess  it  has  been 
pretty  heavy  on  them. 

Q.  Describe  in  what  manner. — A.  You  mean  in  the  money  they  are 
getting  in  now  and  before  the  strike  f 

Q.  No;  I  want  to  know  the  effect  on  the  town,  on  the  business  men 
by  the  occasion  of  the  strike. — A.  They  did  not  get  one-half  they  used 
to  get  when  the  men  were  working. 

Q.  Now,  tell  me  as  to  tradesmen  having  to  supply  those  that  they 
felt  confidence  in. — A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  the  miners  have  become  in  debt  to  the  trades- 
men ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Grocers  and  all  that  f — A.  Yes,  sfa*. 

Q.  Is  that  quite  the  general  condition  t — A.  Yes^  sir. 
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Q.  That  the  men  selling  groceries  and  food  and  such  things  have 
trusted  the  miners  who  were  out  on  a  strike  largely  and  now  the  miners 
are  owing  them,  in  the  aggregate,  a  very  large  amount  for  this  advance  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  reduced  the  business  of  the  place  also  considerably  by 
tying  up  capital  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  think  there  has  been  much  suffering  among  these 
people  f — A.  Some  of  them  had  it  pretty  bad,  of  course,  and  whatever 
little  relief  we  gave  them  was  pretty  g(K>d. 

Q.  This  town  is  built  by  the  miners'  money  mostly,  almost  altogether  t — 
A.  Well,  no ;  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  Is  it  not  largely  by  the  earnings  of  the  miners  f — A.  I  guess  it 
would  be. 

Mr.  OmPMAN.  What  other  business  is  there  f 

A.  Tavern-keepers.  ^ 

Mr.  Parker.  The  miners  would  support  the  saloon-keepers  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  houses  were  built  by  mon^y  earned  by  the  miners — so 
really  they  are  built  by  the  miners  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Oan  you  give  any  estimate^  of  the  amount  the  miners  now  owe  the 
business  men  on  account  of  these  advances  f — ^A.  That  I  could  not  tell. 

TESTDtOFf  OF  JOHV  MoCUTCHEOH. 

John  MoGtjtoheon,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Stone: 

Q.  What  did  you  say  your  ftiU  name  was  T — A.  John  McOntcheon. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom  ? — A.  In  Scotland. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  United  States  f — A.  Fifty-two 
years. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  vicinity  f — A.  Nine  years  in  this 
borough. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  miner  f — ^A.  Forty-four  years. 

Q.  Goal  mining  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  been  your  trade  for  forty -four  years  f — ^A.  It  has  been 
my  occupation  for  forty-four  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  mine  before  coming  to  this  vicinity  f — A.  In  the 
lower  end  of  Schuylkill  Oounty. 

<)•  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  anthra^te  region  f — A.  Thirty- 
one  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  mining  anthracite  coal  all  that  time  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Actually  engaged  in  mining  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  you  at  work  now  f — ^A.  In  Indian  Bidge  colliery,  when 
I  was  working. 

Q.  Are  you  at  work  now  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  notf — ^A.  Well,  we  came  out  on  strike  the  first  of  January. 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Goal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany's mines  f^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  been  working  for  that  company  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  for  that  company  f — ^A.  I  first 
worked  for  that  company  in  1873. 

Q  Have  you  been  at  work  since  then  t — A»  I  was  out  of  employment 
about  five  years. 
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Q.  And  yon  have  worked  the  rest  of  the  time  since  ?— A,  Yes,  niiib 
years  in  that  colliery. 

Q.  Yon  went  ont  on  strike  in  January  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  colliery  resumed  work  since  ! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  not  begin  yesterday  under  the  order  of  Master- Workman 
Lewis  ? — ^A.  It  is  under  repairs  and  not  ready  to  start 

Q.  How  do  you  work  for  this  company — ^by  contract  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  doing  what  is  called  contract  mining  t — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  mining  by  any  other  method  f — A.  Kot  much. 

Q.  The  great  majority  was  what  you  call  contract  mining  f — A.  That 
is  the  principal. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  you  mined  by  contract,  or  did  contract  mining } 
what  do  you  mean  by  that ! — A.  That  we  worked  in  the  breast  for  so 
much  a  wagon  or  car. 

Q.  Did  not  some  men  work  for  so  much  a  yard  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  contract  mining  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  done  that  sort  of  work  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  block  worked  under  that  system 
of  working  by  the  yard  ? — A.  Well,  it  differs  according  to  what  vein  it 
is. 

Q.  According  to  the  thickness  of  the  vein  f — A.  Yes. 

Q*.  If  the  vein  was  20  feet  thick,  what  would  be  the  dimensions  of  the 
block  f — A.  I  could  not  exactly  say  just  now. 

Q.  Take  your  plan  under  which  you  are  working,  so  much  a  car,  how 
much  do  these  cars  ordinarily  hold  f — A.  There  is  104  cubic  feet  in  an 
Indian  Bidge  colliery. 

Q.  How  many  tons  T — ^A.  By  that  dimension,  what  we  measure  it, 
there  is  48  cubic  feet  allowed  to  the  ton. 

Q.  How  many  cubic  feet  are  in  these  f — ^A.  One  hundred  and  four,  I 
think,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Oan  you  state,  without  leaving  it  as  a  matter  of  calculation,  how 
many  tons  of  coal  are  in  one  of  these  cars  when  full  f — A.  There  wiU 
be  about  2^  tons  in  a  car  before  it  goes  through  the  breaker.  The 
breaker  loses  a  great  deal  in  refuse. 

Q.  When  this  is. put  on  the  cage  to  be  hoisted  there  is  about  2} 
tons  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  work  alone  in  filling  these  cars  or  do  you  have  an  as- 
sistant ? — A.  I  have  an  assistant 

Q,  Two  of  you  work  together  as  a  rule? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  cars  of  the  dimensions  you  have  mentioned 
can  a  man  ordinarily  fill  in  a  day  of  ten  hours  f — A.  Well,  it  would 
take  two  men  together  good  work  .to  keep  up  five  a  day. 

Q.  Good  work  to  mine  12^  tons  of  coal  a  day  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  put  it 
down  and  to  load  it  in  the  cars. 

Q.  That  you  are  required  to  do  under  the  contract  ?— A.  No,  we  are 
not  required  to  do  that ;  if  we  can  not  do  that  we  don't 

Q.  J  ust  explain  to  me  what  you  do  do  under  the  contract  f — ^A.  The 
work  under  the  contract  system  by  the  wagon  or  car,  we  are  paid  so 
much  for  each  car  according  to  the  number  we  put  out  If  we  can  not 
put  out  five  cars  and  put  out  four,  we  are  paid  for  four;  if  we  put  out 
three  we  are  paid  for  three,  and  so  on ;  but  five  would  be  good  work  for 
two  men  to  keep  it  steady,  provided  we  got  good  cars.  That  is,  where  I 
am  working. 

Q.  This  is  the  way  you  say  most  of  the  miners  are  working f — A.  Yes* 

Q.  You  go  into  a  mine  and  take  coal  out  of  the  flat  and  load  into  these 
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cars  and  send  it  oat  for  so  much  a  car f — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  we  load  the 
coal  on  a  car  we  are  done  with  it. 

Q.  Then  it  is  taken  charge  of  by  other  persons  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  the  two  men  can  load  generally  about  five  cars  a  day  f-^A. 
Yes ;  that  would  be  good  work. 

Q.  That  would  be  average  work  f — A.  Yes ;  and  good  work  to  keep 
that  up. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  get  per  car  f — ^A.  In  the  vein  where  I  am  work- 
ing, for  10  yards  of  breast  we  received  tl*10  a  car. 

Q.  You  got,  say,  $1.10  a  car  of  2^  tons  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Oan  you  load  as  many  cars  at  tl«10  as  you  can  at  $1  f — ^A.  Ho, 
sir. 

Q.  Why  T— A.  After  we  get  up  the  pitch  is  not  good  to  run  the  coal 
and  we  have  to  shovel  and  push  it  down  and  then  load  on  the  wagon, 
and  that  is  extra  work  because  of  the  pushing. 

Q.  And  the  10  cents  is  added  to  equalize  the  wages t — A.  Yes,  sir; 
to  equalize  that  work. 

Q.  Well,  the  two  men  then  can  make  about  (5  a  day  between  them  f — 
A.  Six  cars  would  be  that. 

Q.  The  gross  earnings  would  be  about  $2.60  apiece  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  your  gross  earnings  for  mining  12^  tons  of  coal  are  $5  per 
day  for  two  men  f-rA.  Yes. 

Q.  What  expenses,  if  any,  are  you  put  to  in  mining  that  coal  f — A. 
We  provide  the  tools,  powder,  oU,  paper,  cotton,  and  all  things  to  re- 
duce it. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  powder  t — A.  $2.15  a  keg. 

Q.  Who  do  you  get  your  powder  from  t — A.  The  company. 

Q*  I>o  you  know  what  it  costs  the  company  f — ^A.  Ho,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  will  a  keg  of  powder  while  you  are  working  last  youf — 
A.  About  3  days. 

Q.  Then  it  costs  a  little  over  70  cents  per  day  for  powder  t— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  expenses  are  you  at  for  tools ;  what  tools  do  you  have  ? — 
A.  We  have  picks,  drills,  shovels,  and  all  the  tools  needed  in  blasting. 

Q.  Well,  you  buy  these  tools  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  your  property  t — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  will  the  outfit  cost  you  t— A.  To  buy  it  at  first  will 
cost  about  $10, 1  think. 

Q.  Is  there  any  daily  expense  incurred  so  far  as  tools  are  concerned  t — 
A.  The  wear  and  tear  expense.per  day  is  to  be  added.  Where  the  steels 
wear  off  the  point  of  the  pick  we  have  to  get  it  repaired  the  same  as 
the  drills,  etc. 

Q.  How  long  will  these  tools  last  you  ordinarily  f — ^A.  That  depends 
upon  the  quantity.  A  great  many  men  have  several  and  do  not  use 
one  all  the  time,  which  causes  them  to  last  longer.  I  think  a  drill,  if  you 
kept  using  it,  will  last  about  six  months.  A  drill  would  cost  50  to  75 
cents ;  that  is,  steeling  it. 

Q.  Are  you  at  any  expense  in  repairing  your  tools,  sharpening 
them  ! — A.  Ho ;  we  get  them  sharpened  for  noth  ing. 

Q.  What  expense  are  you  at  daily  for  oil  t— A.  It  would  cost  about 
'  five  cents  a  day,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Do  you  use  cotton  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  cotton,  for  blasting  in  some  way  f — A.  Ho ; 
to  use  in  lamps. 

Q.  For  wick  ?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Does  that  ex];>ense  amount  to  anything  much  t — A.  No ;  it  does 
not  amount  to  a  great  deal. 

Q.  To  what  other  expenses  are  you  subject  t — A.  We  have  to  buy 
paper  to  make  cartridges  for  the  powder. 

Q.  What  does  ttiat  cost  you  per  day  t-^A.  I  could  hardly  tell  what 
it  cost  a  day. 

Q.  Well,  any  other  way  so  we  get  the  figure  f — A.  We  pay  30  cents 
for  a  half  a  quire  of  it. 

Q.  How  long  will  that  half  a  quire  last  yon  f — A.  Some  places  it 
would  last  three  or  four  days ;  some  places  it  would  last  for  a  week ; 
according  if  there  was  wat^  in  tlie  coisd  we  would  have  to  use  more. 

Q.  It  costs,  then,  ftoin  5  to  10  cents  a  day  t — ^A.  No;  about  5  cents 
a  day  would  pay  for  the  paper. 

Q.  Any  other  expenses  f  — A.  Squibs  we  use  to  fire  the  shots. 

Q.  Does  that  amount  to  anything f — ^A.  It  amounts  to  a  little;  about; 
25  cents  a  hundred  for  them.  You  would  use  from  five  up  to  ten  in  a 
day  sometimes. 

Q.  I  figure  that  expense  altogether  at  something  like  86  cents  a  day, 
which  would  leave  you  about  14.15  a  day  to  be  divided  between  the 
two  men  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  &ir  estimate  of  the  wages  you  receive  f — 
A.  That  is  a  fair  estimate  of  tbe  wages  I  receive  and  of  the  men  work- 
ing in  that  gangway. 

Q.  About  $2  aday  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  without  counting  any  per- 
centage on  it.  If  the  coal  was  above  the  (2.50  basis  we  would  have  a 
little  more. 

Q.  I  am  calculating  on  the  (2.50  basis. — ^A.  Yes ;  calculated  on  the 
$2.50  basis. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  get  at  the  cost  per  ton,  so  far  as  the  miner  is  con- 
cerned, of  producing  this  coal.  Two  men  can  mine  about  12^  tons  per 
day ;  if  the  men  receive  $5  in  gross  that  is  40  cents  a  ton. — A.  I  should 
think  that  would  be  about  it 

Q.  The  miner  receives  about  40  cents  per  ton  for  the  coal  he  mines  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  miners  in  this  region  on  an  average  receive  40  cents  per 
ton  on  the  coal  they  minet — A.  Some  of  them  more  and  some  less. 

Q.  Well,  the  average  is  all  we  could  get  at— A.  Well,  I  suppose, 
taking  it  all  together,  it  would  be  nearly  the  average. 

Q.  The  vein  you  worked  is  about  an  average  veinf — A.  Yes;  some 
larger  and  some  smaller. 

Q-  Can  you  tell  this  committee  what  are  the  other  items  of  expense 
to  the  operator,  to  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  aside  from  interest  on 
their  plant  and  the  cost  coming  to  you  as  a  miner,  which  is  40  cents  a 
ton  for  mining  coal  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not 

Q.  Can  you  indicate  what  are  the  sources  of  expense  t — ^A.  The  sources 
of  expense  would  be  timber,  rails,  drivers,  mules,  hoists  in  the  shafts  or 
slopes,  and  then  putting  the  coal  through  the  breaker.  That  I  could 
not  give  any  estimate  of. 

Q.  Take  your  mine,  how  many  men  are  at  work  there  t — ^A.  I  could 
not  just  tell  you  now  how  many  men  there  are;  733  I  think,  men  and 
boys,  were  employed  in  that  colliery  in  the  year  1886.  ^ 

Q.  Now,  what  proportion  of  these  men  and  boys  were  actually  en- 
gaged in  mining? — ^A.  I  think  there  would  be  nearly  one-half  engaged 
in  mining. 

Q.  And  what  were  the  other  half  doing  f — A.  Repairing  the  roads, 
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drivers,  men  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  at  the  mouth,  engineers,  black- 
smiths, carpenters  outside  the  breaker,  and  slate-pickers  in  the  breaker. 

Q.  Would  the  wages  of  these  men  be  a  part  of  the  expense  which 
should  be  computed  in  estimating  the  cost  of  mining  coal  f — A.  Tes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  the  company  pay  that  class  of  laborers,  the  half  not  included 
in  the  actual  work  of  mining,  as  much  as  they  paid  the  miners  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  not  individually. 

Q.  I  mean  individually  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  aggregate  they  paid  the  miners  would  be  larger  than  the 
aggregate  paid  sdl  the  other  men  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  The  two  classes  being  something  like  equally  divided  f— A.  Some- 
thing nearly  equally  divided,  but  the  miners'  portion  would  be  larger. 

Q.  About  how  many  boys  were  at  work  at  that  mine  f — ^A.  I  am  not 
just  prepared  to  say  at  the  present  time  how  many  boys. 

Q.  As  many  as  a  hundred,  do  you  suppose? — A.  More  than  a  hun- 
dred, I  think. 

Q.  Two  hundred  f — A.  I  guess  inside  and  outside  there  would  be  200 
boys  employed,  if  not  more. 

Q.  How  much,  ordinarily,  do  the  boys  receive  t — A.  The  driver  boys 
would  receive  $7.50  a  week ;  the  slate-pickers  from  $2.50  up  to,  some 
picking  slate  at  $0*a  week. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  driver  boys  f — A.  Those  driving  mules  on 
the  inside. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  would  $5.50  be  a  safe  difference  between  the  two 
extremes  given  by  you,  be  about  the  average  wages  paid  the  boys  T — 
A.  Yes,  it  would. 

Q.  How  many  engineers,  about  how  many  were  there  ? — ^A.  There  are 
six,  I  think. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  get  f — A.  They  get  from  $2  a  day  to  $55  a 
month.    There  are  some  paid  by  the  month  and  others  paid  by  the  day. 

Q.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  follow  that  through  with  accuracy,  but 
by  way  of  approximation  there  were  700  men  T — A.  Between  men  and 
boys. 

Q.  Those  700  hands,  half  of  whom,  the  350  we  will  say,  were  miners, 
receiving  gross  from  tne  company  $2.50  aday  f — A.  I  think  that  would 
be  what  I  would  figure  the  pay  for  the  average  miner.  There  is  no 
doubt  some  miners  make  a  great  deal  more  than  others,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  average  is  $2.50  a  day. 

Q.  Gross,  I  said,  without  subtracting  their  expenses  f— A.  No;  there 
are  some  individual  miners  making  more  than  that  gross  earnings. 

Q.  Well,  take  your  case ;  you  said  you  could  make  about  $2.50  a  day, 
and  I  understood  you  to  say  that  would  be  about  the  average. — A. 
About  the  average  in  the  vein  where  I  am  working. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  where  you  are  working. — A.  To  understand, 
the  vein  I  work;  there  are  three  different  veins  in  that  colliery 

Q.  I  see  that.  But  how  about  the  other  veins;  are  you  familiar  with 
those  ? — A.  With  some  parts  of  them  I  am  and  some  parts  I  am  not. 
Some  parts  of  the  colliery  I  have  never  been  in. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this:  Will  the  40  cents  a  ton  coming  to  the  miners 
in  your  case  be  above  or  under  the  average  a  ton  for  mining  coal  so  far 
as  the  wages  of  the  miner  himself  is  concerned  f — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  think 
that  would  be  about  the  average  of  it. 

Q.  Then  the  expense  to  the  operator  would  be  40  cents  per  ton  for  the 
mining  t~ A.  TeSt 
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Q.  And  half  of  the  men  are  engaged  in  mining  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  abont 
one-half. 

Q.  And  more  was  paid  by  the  company  to  the  miners  than  to  the  other 
half  of  their  employes? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  more  was  paid  to  the 
miners  than  to  the  other  half. 

Q.  Then,  if  we  should  add  another  40  cents  to  the  ton,  would  it  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  total  cost  so  fap  as  the  wages  of  all  the  men 
were  concerned,  per  ton  f — A.  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  it  would,  but  I  could  not  give  in  actual  figures  what  it  woi3d  be ; 
but  I  believe  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  would. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  figure  it  out  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  that  to  be  true,  that  80  cents  per  ton  would  represent  the 
cost  of  labor  to  the  operator,  what  other  expense  would  he  be  put  to  t — 
A.  He  would  be  put  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  timber  for  the  mine, 
rails,  and  keeping  up  repair  and  wear  of  the  pumping  machinery,  and 
the  machinery  around  the  colliery. 

Q.  Can  you  indicate  the  comparative  cost  of  that f — ^A.  Ko;  Ibaveno 
knowledge. 

Q.  As  compared  to  the  labor  f — ^A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that 

Q*  Would  it  cost  as  much  as  the  cost  of  labor  f — A.  No ;  it  would 
not  cost  that  much. 

Q.  Half  as  much  f — A.  I  could  not  give  you  ^n  estimate  of  the 
amount. 

Q.  Yon  can  not  give  an  estimate  f — ^A.  No ;  but  it  would  not  cost  as 
much  as  the  labor  would. 

Q..If  it  cost  fully  as  much,  and  your  estimate  is  80  cents  a  ton,  that 
would  make  the  cost  of  coal  $1.60  a  ton  to  the  operator! — ^A.  Yes ;  if 
it  would  be  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  too  high  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  not  cost  the  operator  $1.60  f — ^A.  No,  not  that 

Q.  When  coal  is  sold  in  the  cars  here  at  the  colliery  at  $2.50  a  ton, 
how  much  does  the  operator  make  per  ton  f — A.  That  I  could  not  tell 
you,  because  I  have  no  right  average  of  what  that  expense  will  be. 

Q.  Do  you  say  it  would  not  cost  $1.60  a  ton  f — ^A.  It  would  not  cost 
$1.60  a  ton  without  there  would  be  royalty  besides. 

Q.  Boyalty  is  to  be  added t — A.  Yes,  sir;  ground  rent 

Q.  How  much  is  that  ? — ^A.  It  runs  from  30  to  35  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  I  think  Mr.  Lewis  or  some  one  said  they  were  paying  44  cents.  ^ 
A.  Well,  there  are  some  places  higher  than  others.  I  know  some  places 
in  this  country  where  they  ask  50  cents. 

Q.  Well,  add  35  cents  on  for  royalty.  Is  there  anything  else  f— A.  Not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  That  would  make  $1.95,  allowing  now  for  labor  and  these  other  ex- 
penses you  spoke  of;  $1.60  a  ton  and  royalty  35  cents  a  ton  would  make 
$1.95.  Now,  if  that  was  sold  at  $2.50,  that  figuring  would  show  a  net 
profit  to  the  operator  of  55  cents  a  ton  T— A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  these  figures 
it  would. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  to  the  committee  from  your  knowledge 
of  this  business — knowledge  you  have  been  acquiring  for  a  life-time  and 
with  which  you  should  be  ^miliar — whether  these  operators  do  make  as 
much  as  55  cents  a  ton  on  this  basis  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  posi- 
tively tell  you  that 

Q.  Well,  you  went  out  on  this  strike  demanding  the  8  per  cent  f — A. 
We  demanded  the  8  per  cent,  advance,  or  against  8  per  cent  reduction. 

Q.  You  wanted  the  8  per  cent  continued  on  the  September  agree- 
ment?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q«  It  is  not  material  about  that ;  I  simply  want  to  get  at  the  fact. 
We  will  take  your  view.  At  all  eveuts,  you  had  demanded  or  did  de- 
mand that  8  per  cent,  above  the  $2.50  basis  should  be  given  T — A.  Yen. 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  demand  with  the  knowledge  that  the  company 
could  afiford  to  pay  it  T — A.  It  was  made  with  the  knowledge,  I  believe, 
of  the  workmen,  that  the  company  was  able  to  pay  it. 

Q.  Just  supi)08e  it  to  be  true,  as  the  officers  maintain,  that  they  can 
not  afford  to  pay  the  8  per  cent,  without  incurring  an  actual  Joss  to 
them  on  every  ton  mined.  If  you  knew  that  to  be  true  would  you  then 
demand  an  advance? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  if  the  men  knew  it  was 
true  that  the  company  was  losing  money,  they  would  ask  it. 

Q.  They  would  not  consider  it  fair  to  ask  itf — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  they  ask  it  upon  the  theory  that  the  company  is  able  to  pay 
it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  is  it  based  upon  an  intelligent  knowledge  of 
the  business  I — A.  It  is  based  by  the  men  on  the  knowledge  that  they 
thought  the  company  was  able  to  pay  it. 

Q.  You  see  what  I  am  after ;  I  want  to  ascertain  whether  in  fact  the 
company  is  right  or  the  men  are  right  as  to  the  ability  of  the  company 
to  pay  it;  hence  I  am  asking  you,  as  an  old  miner  familiar  with  the 
business,  to  tell  the  committee  how  you  know  the  company  is  able  to 
pay  itf —A.  When  this  $2.50  basis  was  formed — rf  you  will  just  allow 
me  about  two  minutes.  The  basis  was  first  formed  about  the  year  1809; 
that  was  the  year  we  formed  the  basis.  The  miners  and  all  the  indi- 
vidual operators  at  that  time  met  together  and  formed  the  basis  on  the 
$3  basis  for  coal  at  Schuylkill  Haven.  That  was  reduced  in  1871  from 
that  basis  to  the  $2.75  basis.  Then  in  1872  from  the  $2.75  basis  to  the 
$2.50  basis.  In  the  year  1875  they  gave  notice  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber for  a  20  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  wages  on  the  $2.50  basis.  The 
miners  come  out  in  Schuylkill  and  the  Lower  Lehigh  region  and  Car- 
bon County,  and  we  staid  near  to  six  months,  and  had  to  go  in  at  the 
reduction  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  $2.50  basis,  and  since  that  we  have  re- 
ceived several  reductions  in  all  kinds  of  work  from  the  $2.50  basis  and 
the  sale  of  coal  at  same  price.  The  board  of  trade  at  that  price  allowed 
they  were  fit  to  pay  these  wages,  and  we  considered  if  they  were  lit 
to  pay  at  that  time  when  coal  was  selling  lower  than  now,  they  were  fit 
to  pay  that  8  per  cent,  advance  now. 

Q.  This  is  the  basis  of  your  calculation  f — A.  This  is  the  basis  of  our 
calculation. 

Q.  Now,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  1870, 1871,  and  along  there, 
they  paid  you 'what! — A.  They  paid  us  on  the  $3  basis. 

Q.  Now, do  you  know  what  coal  was  worth  then? — A.  It  was  selling 
about  the  same  it  is  selling  to-day.' 

Q.  About  the  same  then  that  it  is  selling  to*day  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statistics  that  you  can  let  the  committee  have  upon 
that  point? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not,  exactly,  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  with  a  full  knowledge  from  your  own  mem- 
ory of  the  prices  of  coal  then  and  the  prices  of  coal  now  ? — A.  I  am 
speaking  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  prices  of  coal  that  I  see  in  the 
public  press  now  and  what  it  was  then. 

Q.  Were  the  operators  at  that  time  prosperous  ? — A.  Some  of  them 
were. 

Q.  As  a  rule  were  they  getting  along  and  making  money  ? — A.  They 
appeared  to  be  quite  able  to  pay  these  wages. 

Q.  For  the  same  work  done  now  for  which  you  receive  $2.50,  what 
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▼oold  yon  reoeiTe  then  t — ^A.  We  would  have  receiTed  $3  thai  for  what 
we  receive  $2^  now. 

Q.  Abont  33^  per  cent  more  t— A.  Yee;  andon  the  $2.50 bttris  when 
it  was  the  93  basis,  we  would  have  received  40  per  cent  more  than  we 
receive  now.  The  day's  wages  has  not  been  redaced  so  mnch  as  ccm- 
tract  work. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  reason  that  wonld  jostify  the  operators  for 
making  this  reduction  t — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  see  any  just  reascm  they 
have  for  doing  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  reasons  they  advance  for  making  the  reduc- 
tions t — ^A.  The  reason  they  advance  is  tiiey  can  not  pay  any  more  than 
competing  companies. 

Q.  But  competing  companies  are  always  competing  t— A.  Yes,  a  great 
deal  of  them. 

Q.  Suppose  they  competed  upwards,  how  about  it  then  f — ^A.  Then 
that  would  cause  $1.50  rise  on  the  price  of  coaL 

By  Mr.  Parker: 

Q.  To  how  many  competing  companies  do  you  refer  t — ^A.  There  is 
the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna,  Delaware  and  Hudson,  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Company,  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  and  Ldiigh  Coal 
Company. 

Q.  They  are  continually  competing  with  each  other  to  reduce  the  price 
of  coal  to  the  consumer,  I  suppose  f — ^A.  I  do  not  see  any  occasion  of  it 

Q.  Let  us  look  to  the  other  competition  then.  Is  there  not  a  large 
excess  of  labor  in  the  country  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  More  than  can  be  employed  unless  they  go  to  forming  more  t — A* 
The  coal  region  is  overstocked  with  labor. 

Q.  Does  not  that  competing  labor  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
wages  of  miners  and  other  men  f — A.  It  has,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  were  bom  in  the  old  couutiy,  but  would  be  a  fiur 
witness  in  this  respect }  what  do  you  think  of  the  proposition  for  limit- 
ing immigration  f — A.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  right  to  stop  immi- 
gration. 

Q.  Then  you  would  think  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  ad- 
ding to  the  excess  of  surplus  labor  we  now  have  f — ^A.  Not  as  long  as 
we  have  room  in  the  country  to  spread  it  over. 

Q.  I  will  go  back  to  another  point.  Now,  are  you  fieuniliar  with  the 
work  in  other  collieries  abont  here,  and  I  presume  to  some  extent  you 
are  T — A.  Not  in  this  borough.  I  never  have  worked  in  this  borough, 
but  in  other  collieries  in  the  county. 

Q.  Yon  are  familiar  with  the  general  methods  of  work ;  I  suppose 
they  are  the  same  as  in  yours  T — A.  Not  altogether  the  same. 

Q.  Is  the  cost  of  mining  in  ojiher  collieries  much  above  or  below  what 
you  have  stated  in  yours  t — A.  Some  places  it  is  a  great  deal  different. 
In  the  large  veins  where  they  work  by  the  yard  the  miner  receives  a 
great  deal  less  than  they  can  by  the  ton.  • 

Q.  The  general  wages  of  the  miners  would  average  about  $2  a  day  f— 
A.  I  believe  to  go  through  the  whole  region  that  they  would  not  average 
$2  a  day  the  year  round.  But  for  the  time  worked  they  might  average 
a  little  more  in  some  collieries,  and  they  cannot  be  below  that  in  others. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  the  time  they  would  lose  in  the  winter  or  do  you 
mean  by  the  state  of  work  in  different  collieries  f — A.  In  the  winter 
time  they  can  not  take  usually  as  much  coal  as  in  the  summer  time. 

Q.  Now  yon  speak  of  2^  tons  taken  out  at  a  time  or  upon  certain  con* 
4itions,    Now  do  you  estimate  that  2^  tons  when  it  is  taken  from  the 
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mioe  or  after  it  has  passed  through  the  breaker  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  when  it 
is  takeu  from  the  iniDer. 

Q.  How  much  is  that  reduced  by  dockage  or  anything  of  that 
kind  f — ^A.  Some  places  it  is. 

Q.  How  much  is  2^  tons  of  the  mined  coal  outside  of  the  breaker  and 
upon  cars  for  shipment,  say  f — ^A.  The  2  j  tons,  I  would  suppose,  would 
not  average  much  more  than  If  tons,  if  it  would  be  quite  that. 

Q.  You  miners  are  sometimes  docked  for  slate  and  other  things;  will 
you  not  describe  about  that? — A.  To  explain  to  you  this  dockiug  sys- 
tem :  It  is  dying  out  in  this  region  to  what  it  used  to  be ;  but  if  they 
find  too  much  slate  amongst  the  coal  they  dock  you ;  if  the  wagon  is  not 
full  enough  to  please  them  they  will  dock  you. 

Q.  What  other  ground  of  dockage  is  there,  if  you  recall  any  now? — 
A.  That  is  about  all  the  ground. 

Q.  Who  is  it  that  docks  the  men  T — ^A.  It  is  a  man  on  the  top. 

Q-  He  is  a  man  that  is  on  the  outside  then  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  he  is  an  expert  coal  man ;  he  must  be  to  do  that 
fairly  f — ^A.  Sometimes  he  is,'  and  sometimes  he  is  a  man  who  never  was 
inside  of  the  mine^ 

Q.  In  that  case  he  would  be  liable  to  misjudge  the  coal  t — ^A.  Well, 
yes. 

Q.  That  is  largely  falling  off.  Is  it  used  much  now  ? — ^A.  It  is  not 
nsed  in  the  colliery  where  I  am  working  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  say,  from  what  you  know  of  the  workings  of  the  men 
in  mining,  that  it  is  a  very  hazardous  business  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Oan  you  make  a  statement  of  the  miners  who  are  seriously  injured 
per  thousand  per  year,  or  in  any  other  method  of  computation  f — A.  I 
have  seen  it  stated  that  the  injuries  for  the  year  1886  amounted,  I  think, 
to  116,000  tons  mined. 

Q.  You  mean  one  was  injured  in  that  amount  mined  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  have  heard  sometimes  some  complaint  that  the  wagons  had  in- 
creased in  size :  is  there  good  ground  for  the  complaint,  and  is  that  only 
occasional,  and  not  serious  ! — A.  Well,  they  do  grow. 

Q.  How  long  had  that  growth  been  continued  f — A.  Since  I  come  to 
this  county  thirty  years  ago  they  were  7  by  10^,  and  some  used  3-ton 
wagons. 

Q.  How  have  the  wages  stood  comparatively  f — A.  Well,  they  have 
grown,  but  not  so  much  as  the  size  of  the  wagons  did. 

Q.  So  that  you  got  less  pay  proportionate  for  coal  measured  in  that 
way! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  out  on  this  strike  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  favor  of  this  strike  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  voted  for  the  strike. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  part  in  other  strikes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  strikes  in  this  country! — A.  We  had  a  strike  in  1871,  we 
had  one  in  1872,  and  we  had  one  in  1875. 

Q.  Which  was  the  long  strike  f— A.  1875. 

Q.  At  that  time  was  there  not  a  great  deal  of  suffering  from  the 
strike! — ^A.  Some  individuals  did. 

Q.  Well,  in  your  judgment,  how  has  it  been  comparatively,  that  time 
and  this  ! — A.  That  time  we  staid  out  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the 
16th  of  June  against  the  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  It  would  be  natural 
to  think  that  one  of  six  months  would  cause  more  suffering  than  one 
of  about  six  weeks.  It  is  only  six  weeks  here  under  the  Bering  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  different  time  of  year  ! — ^A.  No. 
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Q.  It  covers  the  same  period  t — A.  We  went  out  the  Ist  of  January, 
1875. 

Q.  As  a  fact  has  there  been  a  great  deal  less  suffering  this  time,  com- 
paratively t — ^A.  There  ought  to  be. 

Q.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion  T — A.  Yes ;  I  do  not  see  really  there  was  so 
much  suffering  in  six  weeks  as  in  six  months. 

Q.  I  suppose  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  went  out  had  large 
families  1— A.  Tes ;  a  good  many  men  had  families  and  a  good  many 
were  single. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  putting  the  matter  at  nineteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand men  who  went  out  in  all,  or,  if  that  is  too  high,  say  eighteen  thou- 
sand ? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  under  the  Beading  Company  eight- 
een thousand  would  be  putting  it  a  great  deal  too  high. 

Q.  Well,  calling  it  eighteen  thousand,  how  many  people  would  have 
to  be  fed  and  supported ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  that  eighteen  thousand 
how  many  should  be  added  for  women  and  children,  old  people  and  sick 
people  f — A.  Taking  the  average  of  families^  five  persons  would  be  a  fair 
average. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  be  a  fair  average  for  the  whole  eighteen 
thousand  f — ^A.  Yes ;  that  is  the  general  average. 

Q.  Where  it  was  necessary  they  have  received  some  assistance  irom 
brother  knights f — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  little. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  business  of  the  place  here  by 
the  strike  T—A.  I  could  not  say  exactly  what  would  be  the  effect,  but 
no  doubt  it  has  a  great  deal  of  effect.  Those  who  had  means,  I  suppose, 
lived  more  economically  when  idle  than  when  at  work. 

Q.  And  then  there  may  have  been  some  credits ;  undoubtedly  some 
indebtedness  grew  up? — A.  Undoubtedly,  there  would  be  indebtedness. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  would  be  pretty  large  indebtedness  where  they  had 
confidence  in  the  men  and  gave  them  credit  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Quite  a  large  amount  of  that,  you  judge,  here! — A.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  quite  so  heavy  yet,  but  there  is  no  doubt  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  credit. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  of  these  boys  being  employed ;  at  what  ages  do 
they  commence  workt — A.  You  can  find  boys  employed  from  nine 
y^lars  up. 

Q.  What  wages  do  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  year  old  boys  get? — ^A.  They 
would  be  under  twelve,  but  approximately  not  more  than  nine  or  ten. 

Q.  About  what  wages  do  they  get  ? — ^A.  From  $2.50  to  $3  a  week. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  school  opportunities  are  satisfactory  here! — A.  Yes; 
there  are  good  schools. 

Q.  So  they  are  all  you  judge  to  be  necessary ! — A.  There  are  good 
schools  in  Shenandoah. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  made  a  computation  of  how  much  the  miners  have 
lost  by  this  strike! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  you  consider  it.  Would  a  million  and  a  half  be  too  much  ! — 
A .  I  could  not  tell  you.  A  million  and  a  half  takes  a  long  time  to  count ; 
it  is  a  big  pile  of  money. 

Q.  Here  are  eighteen  thousand  men  and  boys;  how  much  have  they 
lost  per  day  in  earnings  they  otherwise  would  have  got ! — A.  That  would 
have  to  be  counted — reckoning  that  they  got  the  privilege  to  work  every 
day,  but  in  winter  time  they  never  do. 

Q.  Suppose  you  call  twenty-four  days  in  a  month  ! — ^A.  That  would 
be  too  large  an  average. 

Q.  How  much  would  you  put  the  general  average  of  time  at  f — A. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  time. 
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Q.  Well,  say  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  20th  of  February,  how 
many  days'  work  they  would  have  been  employed  have  in  your  judg- 
ment been  lost  ? — A.  What  we  have  done  in  former  winters,  we  have 
lost  a  good  number  where  the  company  put  us  on  seven  and  a  half  hours 
a  day,  or  three-fourths  time.  Then  after  we  get  that  we  lose  days 
through  storms  and  breakage  of  machinery  as  usual.  Whenever  they 
might  have  worked  this  winter  or  not,  that  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Can  you  make  an  estimate  of  how  many  days  could  have  been 
fairly  computed  as  work  days  in  January  and  up  to  February  20  f — 
A.  If  they  had  still  continued  on  with  work  full  time  and  the  weather 
we  have  here,  I  think  they  might  have  got  twenty  days,  provided  the 
company  gave  full  time. 

Q.  Will  you  explaiu  what  you  mean  by  three-fourths  time  and  not 
giving  you  full  time  f-^ A.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  within  the  last  number  of  years  or  thereabout,  well  it  starts 
some  time  in  December,  but  always  from  January  tor  about  the  first  three 
months  or  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  and  they  put  us  on  three- 
fourths  time. 

Q.  How  do  they  do  that ! — A.  Instead  of  working  ten  hours  a  day 
they  work  seven  and  a  half  hours. « 

Q.  Did  they  do  that  last  winter  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
•    Q.  And  put  you  on  seven  and  a  half  hours'  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  period  of  time  f — ^A.  I  can  not  say  exactly  what  month 
they  took  up  for.  They  took  up  a  little  earlier  last  year  than  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  I  think  we  got  three* fourths  near  to  four  months,  but  I 
will  not  be  positive. 

Q.  These  miners  would  prefer  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  f — A.  They 
prefer  to  work  full  time. 

Q.  Why  do  they  not  t — A.  They  could  not  get  leave ;  the  company 
would  not  let  them. 

Q.  And  therefore  they  could  not  help  themselves  ? — A.  f  es,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  in  this  redaction  of  timet — ^A.  There  was 
some  said  it  was  for  daylight,  but  I  suppose  it  was  to  curtail  the  pro- 
duction of  coal. 

Q.  This  year  there  has  been  a  great  strike  which  has  curtailed  the 

Eroduction  of  coal,  and  another  large  one  in  the  Lehigh  region  which 
as  also  curtailed  the  production  of  coal  f — A.  Yes ;  the  Lehigh  has 
been  out  nearly  six  months. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  indications  that  the  company  desired  this 
strike^  preferring  it  in  the  place  of  this  reduction  of  hours  of  the  mi- 
ners f — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  do  that.  There  are  indications  that  the 
company  did  not  care  much.  They  would  not  meet  our  committee  to 
make  any  arrangements  with  them. 

Q.  How  did  you  receive  the  impression  that  they  did  not  care  much 
whether  there  was  a  strike  or  not  T — A.  Not  unless  that  one  showed, 
that  of  wages.  1  suppose  if  we  went  in  at  the  old  wages  they  woula 
have  worked  on. 

Q.  Now,  there  is  a  loss,  in  your  judgment,  to  the  miners  of  the  daily 
earnings  of  the  miners  of  a  million  and  a  half  by  this  strike  in  the 
Schuylkill  region  f — A.  There  has  been  a  great  loss  in  that  respect,  but 
I  could  not  teil  you  how  much.  I  suppose  it  would  go  over  a  million  dol- 
lars in  the  wages  that  would  have  been  theirs. 

Q.  All  the  average  wages  of  these  18,000  men  and  boys  would  not 
come  so  low  as  a  dollar  apiece  in  a  day,  would  they  f— A.  Yes,  if  you 
take  them  all  through  on  the  average. 

Q.  Some  days,  though,  I  say  t — A.  Yes,  some  days  they  do. 
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Q.  An  average  of  how  mach  T — A.  I  do  not  think,  taking  all  through, 
men  and  boys  together,  the  average  woald  be  over  $1.20  or  f  1.25  a 
day  each. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  a  man  standing  high  in  the  Beading  Bail- 
road  Company  had  contributed  $20,000  to  tiie  uses  of  the  miners  in  the 
Schuylkill  Valley  recently  f — A.  I  saw  it  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Have  not  the  miners  in  this  valley  during  this  strike  contributed 
to  the  cost  every  day  lust  about  that  sum  f — A.  Yes ;  I  believe  they 
have. 

Q.  So  this  contribution  only  signifies  about  one  day's  contribution  of 
the  miners? — A.  Only  one  day's  loss  by  the  miners. 

Q.  The  railroads  have  lost  large  freights,  I  suppose,  during  the  winter 
every  year  from  not  having  coalf — A.  They  have  lost  all  the  freight  on 
the  coal. 

Q.  Oan  you  make  any  computation  of  the  loss  to  consumers  by  the  in- 
crease  in  the  price  of  coal  f — A.  I  believe  the  consumer  would  be  a  fair 
average  to  say  he  had  paid  from  60  to  76  cents  a  ton  di£ference  in  the 
price  of  coal. 

Q.  One  of  the  effects  of  the  strike  has  been  to  reduce  the  earnings 
of  the  miners  and  laborers  connected  with  it  tremendously,  has  it  nott 
Another  has  been  to  reduce  the  railroad  freights,  and  another  to  add 
greatly  to  the  prices  consumers  have  paid  for  coalf — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  of  these  are  bad  facts  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  othei*side ;  can  you  give  any  benefits  that 
have  accrued  from  the  strike! — ^A.  Yes,  I  can  give  you  one. 

Q.  What  is  it? — A.  We  asked  our  company  for  this  x^ercentage  and 
a  recognition  of  the  organization  of  labor,  and  if  they  could  not  give  it 
to  us,  the  right  to  arbitrate.  They  have  recognized  the  organization  of 
labor  and  promised  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  Areyousureof  that,  sir? — A.  The  agreement  of  Master  Workman 
Lewis,  as  published,  states  that. 

Q.  It  recognizes  the  organization  by  its  dealing  with  them  in  that 
connection,  1  suppose? — A.  Yes,  sir^  it  recognizes  the  organization  of 
labor  by  dealing  with  them. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  indicate  the  phraseology  by  which  there  is  any  sug- 
gestion of  arbitration  in  this  paper  ? — ^A.  As  I  understand  it,  he  says 
that  he  will  meet  and  confer  with  them. 

Q.  He  says  that  he  will  have  a  conversation  with  them;  that  is,  with 
the  employes;  that  he  is  willing  to  confer  with  them? — A.  He  said  he 
will  confer  on  this  question  of  wages  provided  he  is  not  asked  to  pay 
any  more  than  other  competing  companies. 

Q.  That  is  no  agreement  to  arbitrate;  it  is  only  an  agreement  to  con- 
fer.— A.  That  is  what  I  understand  it 

Q.  And  until  something  else  is  agreed  upon  it  remains  at  the  $2.60 
basis  until  there  is  a  mutual  agreement  to  make  a  change  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  nothing  further  is  agreed  to  be  done  except  to  confer  with 
each  other  ? — A.  With  each  other. 

Q.  Has  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  anywhere,  been  affected  by  this 
strike,  not  included  in  what  you  have  stated  ? — A.  Well,  they  have  not 
in  one  sense;  but  the  workmen,  I  claim,  have  been  deceived. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  I  was  coming  to.  Do  you  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  better  for  the  organization  of  labor  and  consumers 
through  the  country  if  no  strike  was  permitted  to  take  place  without 
approval  being  first  obtained  of  the  national  executive  board? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  strikes  are  injurious  to  all  parties  concerned. 
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Q.  In  the  nature  of  acts  of  war  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  should  be  avoided  as  long  as  possible  f — A.  A  strike  should 
be  the  last  resource. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  safeguard  if  strikes  would  not  be 
permitted  without  the  approval  of  the  national  executive  board  ?— A. 
I  think  if  strikes,  if  it  could  be  i>ossible  to  put  them  out  of  existence 
altogether  would  be  a  great  benefit.  ^ 

Q.  Might  they  not  1^  guarded  in  that  way! — A.  Yes;  they  should 
be  guarded  by  some  higher  authority  than  for  the  workmen  to  say,  we 
will  go  out. 

Q.  Beyond  the  poVer  of  a  local  asseipbly  or  a  local  committee  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Chipman: 

Q.  You  say  that  there  were  stoppages  in  work  and  you  could  only 
get  three-fourths  of  a  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  reason  given  was  that  the  operators  preferred  to  work 
by  daylight! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  not  the  mines  operate  in  the  night? — A.  Inside  work  goes  on. 

Q.  Is  there  any  using  of  the  breakers  outside  in  the  night  t — A.  No, 
sir ;  they  do  not  run  the  breakers  at  night. 

Q.  They  do  not  in  the  anthracit/C  region  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  in  the  bituminous  regions  of  this  country? — A.  I  never 
seen  them. 

Q.  They  have  no  need  of  shifts,  then  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  in  these  mines  here  ? — ^A.  There  is  some  night  work  done 
in  the  anthracite  coal  region  along  in  places.  I  have  heard  there  is. 
They  carry  on  this  in  the  bituminous  regions. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  think  that  is  a  good  reason  ? — A.  That  is  the 
reason. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  reason? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  in  some  instances. 

Q.  How,  and  when  ? — ^A.  In  rough  weather  the  men  working  seven 
and  a  half  hours  are  glad  to  get  inside. 

Q.  How  many  days  a  year  do  you  average  yourself  of  work  ? — A.  Now 
I  never  kept  count. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  saying  about  how  much  you  make  in  a 
year  at  the  rate  of  wages  you  have  now  ? — A.  I  could  not,  unless  it  was 
last  year.    I  could  give  an  estimate  of  what  I  made  last  year. 

Q.  While  you  had  the  8  per  cent.? — A.  Four  months  of  it,  two  months 
we  had  4  per  cent. 

Q.  About  what  did  you  make  last  year,  if  you  have  no  objection  to 
telling  ?— A.  I  made  from  $475  to  $500. 

Q.  For  the  whole  year's  work  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  small  children  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Children  grown  ? — A.  My  youngest  is  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Q.  How  does  your  earnings  compare  with  others? — A.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose what  I  made  is  about  the  average  of  workmen  in  this  district. 

Q.  You  think  that  they  would  average  about  that  in  this  whole  dis- 
trict?— A.  No;  the  average,  taking  them  all  through,  would  come  less 
than  that. 

Q.  How  much  would  the  average  be,  according  to  your  opinion? — A. 
I  do  not  suppose  the  average  would  be  over  $400. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  in  your  judgment,  the  miners 
have  lost  in  the  way  of  wages  a  million  and  a  half  of  money  during  this 
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strike  in  the  Schuylkill  region  f — A.  I  would  not  compute  it  at  a  mill- 
ion and  a  half;  I  could  not  compute  it  at  those  figures. 

Q.  Let  us  estimate ;  about  20,000  men  and  boys  are  engaged  in  the 
business  of  mining  in  this  region ;  that  is  about  correct,  is  it  not  f — A« 
Yes;  that  is  about  correct.  The  fieading  Goal  and  Iron  Company,  I  sup- 
pose,  employs  about  20,000. 

Q.  Then^there  are  other  companies  besides  in  the  Schuylkill  region  f  ^ 
A.  There  are  some  individual  operators.  There  is  the  Lehigh  GoaA  Com- 
pany has  four  collieries  down  here  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  or 
3  miles  down  the  valley  here. 

Q.  There  are  about  20,000  men  altogether  f — A.  Yes ;  yon  could  put 
it  over  20,000. 

Q.  The  wages  of  these  people  altogether  would  average  $1  a  day  t — 
A.  Yes ;  I  suppose  they  would ;  putting  men  and  boys  together,  I  should 
say  they  would  run  $1  a  day. 

Q.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  a  day ;  you  say  during  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary twenty  days  would  have  been  full  work  f — ^A.  It  would  be  a  fair 
thing  to  put  it;  it  would  be  good  work  for  the  month  of  January. 

Q.  And  during  the  twenty  days  of  February  it  would  run  in  the  same 
proportion  t — A.  I  would  put  it  in  the  same  proportion. 

Q.  Well,  at  $20,000  per  day  for  twenty  days  would  be  $400,000 1— A 
Yes. 

Q.  So  that,  taking  all  these  men  together,  the  wages  earned  by  the 
men  would  approximate  something  like  a  half  a  million  a  month  f — A. 
Yes,  I  believe  it  would ;  it  might  come  a  little  more  than  that. 

Q.  I  guess  that  is  not  fiar  from  correct. — A.  No;  not  much. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  these  men  and  boys  are  in  Schuylkill 
County  !— A.  There  is  20,000 ;  they  are  all  in  Schuylkill  County. 

Q.  Is  this  a  very  rich  county  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  great  deal  of  money  in  itt — A.  I  do  not  know  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  money  in  it,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  value  in  the 
land  in  it. 

Q.  It  is  rich  that  way ;  but  I  mean  rich  in  cash  f — A.  I  could  not  teU 
yon,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  approximation  this  $500,000  or  $600,000  bore 
in  the  way  of  cash  every  month  f — A.  It  is  pretty  much  consumed  by 
feeding  the  families  of  the  workmen. 

Q.  There  is  not  one  out  of  every  ten  that  can  accumulate  out  of  itf — 
A.  No;  I  believe  not  more  than  one  out  of  every  ten  that  have  suflS&ient 
to  put  anything  pass. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  been  in  this  country  f — A.  Fifty- 
two  years. 

Q.  How  long  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  I — A.  Thirty-one  years 
past  the  17th  of  last  month  in  Schuylkill  County. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  much  of  the  mines  and  topography  of  the 
Lehigh  and  Lackawanna  regions  t— A.  I  never  was  in  there. 

Q.  You  have  been  only  in  the  Schuylkill  f — A.  Only  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill. I  was  a  little  time,  three  or  four  months,  out  in  Illinois,  but  never 
in  the  Wyoming  region. 

Q.  When  you  first  came  about  the  Schuylkill  coal  region  were  not 
there  then  a  great  many  private  coal  operators — individual  mine 
owners  t — A.  There  were. 

Q.  About  what  number  would  you  suppose  f — A.  Well,  I  could  not 
give  you  any  estimate  of  the  number. 
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Q.  Forty  or  fifty  ? — A.  Yes,  there  were  forty  or  fifty  I  suppose,  but  I 
could  Dot  give  you  any  estimate  of  the  number  at  that  time.  I  never 
traveled  much.  The  first  place  I  set  down  in  Schuylkill  County  I 
staid  there  seventeen  years. 

Q.  About  what  number  of  these  private  mine  owners — individuals — 
are  running  mines  now  compared  with  when  you  first  came  into  this  bor- 
ough ? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  for  every  six  or  seven  there  was 
at  that  time.    There  are  very  few  individuals  now. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  mines  they  opened ;  who  owns  them  now  t^ 
A.  There  are  a  great  many  mines  individuals  opened  at  that  time; 
those  yet  worked  at  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Beading  Company. 

Q.  Then  have  some  of  these  private  coal  mines  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  other  railroad  companies  f — A.  Not  that  I  know  of  around  here.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  private  collieries  without  it  is  this  No.  3  down  here. 
That  was  a  private  colliery  at  one  time  and  it  fell  to  the  hands  of  the 
Lehigh  Company. 

Q.  When  t — A.  I  could  not  exactly  say. 

Q.  Come  in  the  neighborhood  of  it  if  you  can  ? — A.  I  think  it  got 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lehigh  Company  something  about  1872  or  1873. 
I  would  not  be  positive ;  I  could  not  give  an'y  positive  answer  to  that 
question. 

Q.  Has  the  Beading  Bailroad  and  Coal  Company  bought  or  leased 
any  of  these  private  coal  mines  within  the  last  few  years  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  some  of  them  ? — A.  They  have  bought  or  leased  f 

Q.  Give  us  about  the  number,  say,  within  the  last  fifteen  years  f — A. 
They  have  leased  all  the  collieries  in  this  valley  in  that  time. 

Q.  Bought  some  and  leased  some?— A.  Bought  some,  1  believe,  and 
leased  some;  they  are  all  in  their  hands  I  know  any  way. 

Q.  In  what  way  or  by  what  process  do  you  think  the  Beading  Com- 
pany managed  to  get  possession  of  these  mines.  Did  it  furnish  the 
private  mine  owners  cai-s  impartially ;  that  is,  let  these  private  mine 
owners  have  all  the  cars  they  wanted  for  transportation  f — A.  That  I 
could  not  say.  I  could  not  give  any  idea  about  the  cars,  and  whether 
they  gave  them  all  the  cars  they  asked  for  or  not ;  I  could  not  tell  that. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  some  information  how  the  cars  were  divided 
among  the  different  mine  owners,  and  how  they  got  at  it? — A.  There 
was  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Brennan  who  goes  around,  or  used  to 
do  it  any  way — I  have  not  seen  him  around  here  for  some  time — he  used 
to  go  around  and  take  the  capacity  of  each  colliery. 

Q,  What  do  you  mean  by  the  capacity;  the  number  of  tons  of  coal 
the  mine  was  capable  of  turning  out  ? — A.  The  number  of  tons  of  coal 
the  mine  was  capable  of  turning  out  when  it  was  worked  at  full. 

Q.  He  went  around,  and  gauged  the  capacity  of  the  mines  ? — A.  Just 
so ;  these  cars  were  divided  accordingly  on  his  estimate  and  what  quan- 
tity each  colliery  could  fill  up  and  ship.  These  cars  were  divided  at 
that  rate. 

Q.  What  each  colliery  could  ship  and  might  be  permitted  to  ship  ? — 
A.  They  got  the  pro  rata  of  what  was  to  be  divided. 

Q.  The  pro  rata  of  the  shipper  then  divided  out  among  all  the  coal 
miners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So,  then,  the  gentleman  came  around  to  find  out  how  many  tons 
each  mine  could  produce,  or  did  he  mean  how  many  tons  it  might  pro- 
duce ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  come  in  under  his  jurisdiction. 

Q.  He  received  his  orders  and  merely  carried  them  out;  is  that  what 
you  mean  ? — A.  He  went  around  and  took  the  capacity  of  the  mines, 
and  he  reported  at  the  office  where  that  dividing  of  the  cars  was  done. 
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Q.  Do  you  object  to  giving  the  committee  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  Keading  Railroad  Company  froze  ont  these  individual  mine  owners 
by  limiting  the  quantity  of  coal  they  should  be  permitted  to  transport 
on  the  railroad  or  by  other  means  f — A.  Well,  uow,  I  could  not  give 
this  committee  a  decided  answer  as  to  that. 

Q.  By  other  means.  I  will  suggest  this  method :  whether  the  Bead- 
ing Railroad  Company  froze  out  these  private  mine  owners  first  by 
limiting  the  quantity  of  coal  in  furnishing  them  cars  to  transport,  or  by 
compelling  these  private  mine  owners  to  pay  such  high  freights  for  their 
coal  that  they  could  not  compete  with  the  Beading  Company  in  mining 
coal.  Do  yon  object  to  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  either  of  those 
propositions? — A.  My  opinion  of  those  propositions  would  be,  that 
some  of  these  individual  colleries  had  got  into  a  state  that  the  owners 
had  not  the  capital  to  put  them  into  the  condition  as  the  Beading  Com- 
pany has  put  them. 

Q.  Some  of  them  got  sof — A.  The  most  of  them  I  suppose  has  capi- 
tal enough  to  carry  them  on. 

Q.  But  saw  it  was  no  use  to  fight  this  giant t — A.  They  sold  out  to 
the  company ;  what  was  the  reason  I  never  was  in  a  condition  to  know. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  a  pigmy  can  hardly  contend  with  a  giant f — 
A.  No,  sir ;  it  would  be  no  use  for  him  to  try. 

Q.  I  will  not  press  the  question  further,  except  to  ask  this,  has  not 
the  Beading  company  absorded  some  of  these  private  coal  mines  in  the 
last  five  or  six  years! — ^A.  They  have  got^the Kohinoor  colliery  within 
the  last  five  years.    It  was  operated  by  Bichard  Hechjscher  &  Co. 


Hazlbton,  February  23, 1888. 

TESTIHOirT  OF  D.  M.  EVANS. 

D.  M.  Evans,  sworn  and  examined: 

By  Mr,  Chipman  : 
Q.  Whore  do  you  live!— A.  Freeland. 

Q.  That  is  a  town  within  three  or  four  miles  of  here  f — A.  Nine  miles 
of  here. 

Q.  How  large  a  town  is  it! — A.  I  judge  there  are  from  five  to  six 
thousand  people  there. 

Q.  That  is  your  home? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  occupation  f — A.  A  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  Pennsylvania  legislature. 

Q.  What  district  do  you  represent ! — A.  The  fourth  Luzerne. 

Q,  This  place  is  in  Luzerne  County  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  are  youf — A.  Twenty -seven  years  of  age  on  the  4th  of 
next  month. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  twenty  seven  years  old?— A.  On  the  4th  of  next 
month. 

Q.  In  early  life  what  was  your  avocation? — A.  I  have  been  employed 
in  the  mines  since  I  was  eight  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  in  the  mines  ? — A.  First,  I  was  a  slate- 
picker,  then  a  door  boy,  then  a  mine  laborer,  then  a  miner. 

Q.  How  many  years  were  you  a  miner? — A.  I  have  been  a  miner 
about  seven  years. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit  mining  ? — A.  In  December,  1886.  • 
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Q.  Toa  probably  know,  then,  all  about  every  department  of  the  min- 
ing  business? — A.  I  know  something  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  is  called  the  miners'  strike 
here?-*- A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  something  about  it. 

Q.  In  what  is  called  the  Lehigh  region  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  general  area  of  land  is  embraced  in -the 
Lehigh  region  as  distinct  from  the  Wyoming  and  distinct  from  the 
Schuylkill  region  f  Will  you  please  describe  the  boundaries  of  it  t— A. 
The  Lehigh  region  is  known  as  that  portion  of  Luzerne  County  known 
a«  the  fourth  district  of  that  county  and  a  portion  of  Schuylkill  County, 
the  northern  portion  of  it,  a  small  portion  of  Columbia,  and  what  is 
known  as  the  Panther  Creek  in  Carbon  County. 

Q.  Then  it  is  in  portions  of  four  counties  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  area  is  it,  do  you  know,  in  square  miles  ? — A.  I  could 
not  say  exactly. 

Q.  You  have  never  estimated  itf — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  what  is  known  as  part  of  the  anthracite  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  state  of  disorganization  of  labor  here,  is  there  not  ?-  -A. 
There  is  work  going  on. 

Q.  In  the  coal  business? — A.  No,  sir,  very  little. 

Q.  Are  the  men  on  strike  or  lockout  ? — A.  We  are  on  strike. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give,  in  your  own  way,  the  cause  of 
this  strike ;  what  caused  the  present  strike)  and  the  number  of  people 
engaged  it  it,  etc?  I  do  not  care  to  question  you,  because  I  know  from 
conversation  that  you  are  perfectly  capable  of  telling  the  story  in  your 
own  way. — A.  In  1871  the  miners  received  $14  a  week  for  their  labor  as 
miners.  That  was  their  wages:  that  was  the  amount  paid  them  while 
coal  sold  at  $5  at  tide- water.  The  laborer  received  $12  a  week;  that 
is,  the  miner's  laborer  and  the  company's  laborer — he  is  a  man  that  does 
dead  work — what  we  call  dead  work  consists  of  laying  track,  cleaning 
roads,  and  something  of  that  kind,  hauling  cars  to  hoist  them  up,  etc., 
be  received  $11. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  claas  of  laborers  doing  what  is  called  dead 
work?— A.  There  are  but  two  classes  recognized  in  the  mines;  what  is 
known  as  first-class  laborer  and  second  class. 

Q.  Is  there  anybody  else  besides  whom  you  have  stated  engaged  in 
dead  work?  What  is  their  work? — ^A.  Shifting  ro(^k;  for  instance  the 
driver  is  called  company's  laborer  at  times.  His  wages  are  based  upon 
the  company's  man. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  explain  in  regard  to  the  wages  of  1871  ? — A.  I  just 
want  to  show  the  difference  between  1871  and  the  present  time.  The 
miners  received  $14  a  week  at  that  time.  At  the  present  time  it  is  be- 
lieved bythe  miners  that  the  coalis  selling  for  no  less  than  it  was  selling 
at  that  time,  and  the  body  of  miners  are  receiving  $1 1 .34 ;  so  you  see  the 
difference  in  the  wage.  In  1876  we  made  a  demand  upon  the  operators  iu 
this  region,  and  as  the  operators  were  somewhat  against  organizations, 
we  instructed  the  committees  to  come  from  the  mines  of  their  respect- ' 
ive  employers,  men  who  worked  under  these  operators,  for  them  to  go, 
thinking  that  they  would  probably  get  recognition,  while  representa- 
tives of  the  miners  would  not  get  recognition. 

Q.  You  mean  representatives  of  the  labor  organization  ? — A.  We 
sent  committees  there  from  the  mines  of  our  own  employers. 

Q.  Your  plan  was  to  send  committees  of  the  employes  to  the  em- 
ployers instead  of  sending  committees  of  the  labor  organization? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir.    I  was  working  in  the  Lehigh  at  the  time,  and  I  was  one  of 
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the  committee  that  went  to  the  Upper  Lehigh  company  with  the  de- 
mand in  1886.  They  utterly  refused  to  receive  representatives  from  them, 
or  compromise  in  any  way.  We  then  made  a  second  attempt,  the  date 
I  forget,  and  we  sent  that  in  the  shape  of  a  circalar,  and  we  never  re- 
ceived a  reply,  and  the  third  occasion  was  August  17, 1887,  when  we 
sent  by  circular.    1  have  one  of  them  with  me^  I  believe. 

Q.  Please  show  it  to  us^ — A.  (Producing  circular.)  We  sent  them 
the  circalar  asking  for  the  schedule  drafted  there  by  our  committee,  or 
to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration.  They  did  not  even  honor  us  with 
a  reply  to  that,  and  the  miners,  knowing  from  experience  that  they  were 
not  making  a  living,  and  that  they  must  resort  to  their  last  method, 
namely,  a  strike,  on  the  10th  day  of  September,  1887,  a  strike  was 
ordered,  and  Monday  morning  the  men  remained  from  work.  We  have 
sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Goxe  since  the  strike,  asking  for  a  conference. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  that? — 4^.  We  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Coze.  I 
could  not  give  you  the  date,  but  I  wrote  the  letter  myself. 

Q.  What  month  was  it  in  f — A.  I  do  not  think  I  could  remember  the 
month,  but  it  was  since  this  strike  in  September. 

Q.  When  was  your  strike,  in  August  or  September  f — ^A.  The  10th 
of  September. 

Q.  Was  it  in  September  that  you  wrote  the  letter  ? — ^A.  I  would  not 
say  for  certain  whether  it  was  October  or  November,  but  it  was  in  one 
of  those  months. 

Q.  You  sent  the  letter  to  Mr  Goxe ;  now  tell  me  who  Mr.  Coxe  is  f — 
A.  He  is  an  extensive  coal  operator  in  the  Lehigh  region. 

Q.  What  mines  does  he  operate? — ^A.  Two  breakers  at  Drif ton,  one 
burned  down  since  the  strike ;  one  at  Stockton,  Beaver  Meadow,  Der- 
ringer, and  a  place  called  Oowen. 

Q.  How  many  mines  does  he  operate;  more  than  one  mine  at  any  one 
of  these  places  ? — A.  There  are  two  mines  at  Drifton,  and  I  guess  one 
or  two  at  the  others. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  ? — A.  At  Drifton. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  he  have  employed  in  the  aggregate  when  the 
men  stopped  work  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  estimate. 

Q.  Can  you  come  any wl^ere  near  it  ? — ^A.  I  should  judge  he  might 
have  four  or  five  thousand. 

Q.  You  say  the  letter  you  have  before  you,  you  sent  to^  Mr.  Goxe  after 
the  men  stopped  work  ? — A.  This  I  have  here  is  the  basis. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  letter  ?— A.  Mr.  W.  T.  Taylor  has  a  copy 
of  that  letter.    Mr.  Taylor  dictated  the  letter  and  I  wrote  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  substance  of  it? — ^A.  The  substance  of  the  lett€r 
was  that  we  believed  in  the  miner  meeting  the  operator  and  the  opera- 
tor meeting  the  miner,  and  discussing  the  differences  between  the  two 
and  try  to  get  to  an  understanding  and  avoid  these  strikes.  We  sent 
with  the  letter  a  circular  from  W.  P.  Wren,  an  extensive  coal  operator. 
There  was  difficulty  between  Mr.  Wren  and  the  national  district  assem- 
bly, of  which  I  am  a  member  of  the  executive  board.  In  this  letter  Mr. 
Wren  appreciated  the  position  of  Mr.  Lewis,  who  had  takon  the  matter 
under  consideration,  and  it  was  settled  amicably  between  Mr.  Lewis 
and  Mr.  Wren. 

Q.  Come  back  to  the  operators  ? — A.  We  tried  to  convince  Mr.  Goxe 
that  by  pursuing  that  course  we  could  reach  an  understanding  without 
injuring  the  public  or  ourselves. 

Q.  Now,  before  we  go  too  far,  I  will  ask  you  briefly  to  summarize  the 
demand  you  made  in  that  circular ;  not  to  read  the  entire  circular.    That 
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circular  we  will  have  put  in  your  testimony.  What  were  the  wages  you 
asked  ? — A.  Preflously  our  wages  were  based  on  the  actual  price  of 
coal  at  market,  and  that  basis  was  $5. 

Q.  Five  dollars  at  tide-watersf— A.  According  to  which  our  wages 
had  advanced  or  declined.  Now,  that  the  operators  claimed  that  coal 
bad  been  selling  under  $5  for  a  long  period,  and  we  believed  that  the 
operators  could  afford  to  pay  us  on  a  $4  basis  what  they  were  paying 
on  the  $5  basis,  we  asked  them  to  rate  their  coal  at  $4  instead  of  $5, 
and  not  to  reduce  our  wages  any,  for  we  believed  they  could  afford  to 
do  this. 

Q.  What  were  they  paying  on  the  $5  basis  f — A.  Forty-two  and  a 
half  cents  per  ton,  48  cubic  feet  to  the  ton. 

Q.  The  $4  basis  would  be  at  tide- water? — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  Whar- 
ton vein  we  asked  for  6  cents  extra  per  ton ;  on  the  gangway,  per  yard, 
it  was  $6.12,  and  in  this  demand  we  asked  for  $6.51  per  yaid ;  and  not 
timbering,  $5.35  per  yard,  and  in  this  demand  we  asked  for  $5.78.  For 
putting  in  chutes  we  received  $2.87,  and  we  now  asked  $3.10 ;  air-wavs, 
$3.25,  we  asked  $3.51 ;  miners,  per  day,  while  coal  was  selling  at  95, 
they  were  receiving  $2.10  per  day,  we  asked  now  for  $2.27 ;  inside  labor- 
ers, per  week,  were  receiving  $10.80,  we  now  asked  $11.66  for  them  per 
week ;  outside  laborers,  first-class,  they  received  $9.60,  and  we  asked 
$10.37;  second-class  were  receiving  $9,  we  asked  $9.72;  blacksmiths, 
under  the  $5  basis,  were  receiving  $2.75,  we  asked  for  them  $2.75 ;  car- 
penters were  receiving  $2.25  under  the  $5  basis,  or  should  have  received 
this  according  to  the  old  basis,  and  we  were  asking  $2.25  for  them.  On 
the  1875  basis,  hoisting-engineers  were  paid  $65  to  $70:  firemen,  $55 
to  $60.  A  settlement  on  their  wages  will  have  to  be  witli  their  agree- 
ment. Then  we  put  at  the  bottom  :  Every  settlement  shall  be  made  on 
condition  of  prices  given  for  all  narrow  and  dead  work  shall  be  ad- 
vanced 8  per  cent.,  and  that  all  wages  and  prices  that  constitute  the  ad- 
vance shall  be  the  minimum  at  which  labor  shall  be  done,  subject  to 
advance  at  a  rate  of  10  per  cent,  with  a  rise  of  the  price  of  coal  above 
$5  at  tide- water. 

Exhibit  52. 

POTTSVILLE,  Pa.,  August  17,  1887. 

To  the  presidents  of  the  several  corporatUmSf  eoal  exchanges ^  firms ^  partnerships f  and  indi- 
vidual coal  operators  of  the  Lehigh  and  lower  anthracite  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania : 

The  Qndersiffned  committee,  by  virtne  of  appointment  by  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Knighta  of  Labor,  the  Miners'  and  Laborers' Amalgamated  Association,  and  the  Ec- 
centric Engineers  Association  of  said  anthracite  coal  fields,  do  now  respectfully  and 
finally  demand  that  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  September  next  yon  will  pay  all  and 
each  of  yonr  employ^  in  and  abont  the  mines  operated  by  you  in  accordance  with 
the  accompanying  basis  schedule  as  agreed  upon  by  the  aforesaid  associations,  or 
otherwise  that  you  meet  us  on  or  before  above  date  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
question  by  arbitration.  If  arbitration  is  agreed  to  on  or  before  that  date  work 
snail  continue  pending  the  same. 

BASIS  SCHBDUUC. 

1.  Wages  and  contract  prices  for  the  lower  anthracite  regions  shall  be  regulated 
by  the  average  price  of  coal  at  Schuvlkill  Haven,  and  the  minimum  price  of  coal 
upon  which  wages  shall  be  based  shall  be  $2.50  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  and  the  slid- 
ing scale  or  rate  of  advance  on  said  wa^es  and  prices  shall  l>e  at  the  rate  of  "^3^^  per 
cent,  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  coal,  as  now. 

For  the  Lehigh,  wages  and  contract  prices  shall  be  regulated  by  the  average  price 
of  coal  at  tide-water,  and  the  minimum  price  of  coal  upon  which  such  wages  and  con- 
tract prioea  for  the  Lehigh  shall  be  basea  shall  be  $4  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  And  the 
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sliding  scale  or  rates  of  advance  on  said  wages  and  prices  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  12.5 
per  cent,  on  every  dollar  or  fractional  part  of  a  dollar  advai/^  in  the  price  of  coal  at 
tide- water  above  $4  per  ton,  an  til  the  price  of  coal  shall  reach  $5  per  ton.  And 
fur  all  advances  in  the  price  of  coal  at  tide-water  above  $5  per  ton,  all  said  wages 
and  contract  prices  shall  advance  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  for  every  dollar  or  frac- 
tional part  of  a  dollar  above  $5,  which  added  to  the  above  rate  of  12.5  per  cent, 
and  the  basis  or  minimam  wages  shall  be  the  current  rates  of  wages  and  contract 
prices. 

2.  The  following  shall  be  the  basis  wages  and  contract  prices : 

In  alt  minine  48  cubic  feet  shall  constitute  one  ton,  and  the  basis  price  shall  be  45 
cents  per  ton  lor  mammoth  or  big  vein,  and  50  cents  per  ton  for  w barton ,  or  small 
veins  not  less  than  4  feet  thick.  Extraordinary  interventions  of  slate,  rock,  etc.,  to 
be  provided  for  by  special  contract. 

3.  For  mining  all  veins  4  feet  thick  and  over,  by  the  yard,  company  to  load  coal, 
|2  per  yard  lineal  measure  8  yards  wide,  and  50  cents  additional  for  each  foot  in 
thickness,  and  50  cents  per  yard  additional  for  each  additional  yard  in  width.  The 
mammoth  vein  to  be  broken  as  high  as  the  employer  requires  at  the  above  prices. 

4.  For  gangways  (inclnding  timbering)  of  &-foot  collar,  $6.50  per  yard,  7-foot  col- 
lar, $7,  and  current  contract  of  price  for  coal,  or  |tO  and  $11  per  yard,  respectively, 
without  coal,  and  50  cents  per  foot  for  blasting  rock. 

5.  For  all  narrow  work  of  25  square  feet  area,  |3  per  yard  and  current  contract 
price  for  coal,  or  $4.50  per  yard  without  coal,  and  proportionate  price  for  all  such 
work  greater  than  said  area. 

6.  For  bn^^ying,  5  cents  per  ton  additional  for  the  first  20  yards  or  less,  and  5  cents 
per  ton  additional  for  each  20  yards. 

7.  For  propping,  19  cents  per  foot  lineal  for  all  props  put  up. 

8.For  driving  schutes,  $3  per  yard  and  coal,  or  $5  per  yard  without  coal  for  6-foot 
collar,  and  $1  additional  per  foot  of  collar  or  width  of  schute. 

9.  For  putting  in  battery  and  platform,  or  schute,  $13 ;  for  platform  or  schute  alone 
$6. 

10.  For  miners,  per  day,  $2.25;  for  starters,  per  day,  $2.25 ;  for  laborers,  per  day,  $2> 

11.  All  inside  hands  over  seventeen  years  of  age  shall  be  considered  and  paid  as  la- 
borers.   Those  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  not  less  than  $1.50  per  day  on  basis. 

12.  For  first-class  engineers,  $65  per  month ;  tender  engineers,  $60  per  month ;  loco- 
motive, $2  per  day ;  plane,  $55  per  month  ;  breaker,  $56  per  month ;  firemen,  |55  per 
mouth. 

13.  For  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and  mechanics,  $2.25  per  day. 

14.  Outside  labor,  first-class,  including  platform  and  bar-men,  tip-men,  dumpers 
and  bank- men,  $1.75  per  day ;  second-class,  $1.50  per  day. 

15.  Slate-pickers,  twelve  years  of  age,  not  less  than  $4.50  per  week  on  basis ;  thirteen 
years  of  age,  $5  per  week :  fourteen  years  of  age,  $5.50  per  week ;  sixteen  years  of  age, 
$6.  All  of  said  wages  ana  prices  shall  be  advanced  with  prices  of  coal  as  per  sliding 
scale. 

16.  The  average  price  of  coal  at  tide- water  and  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  by  which  cur- 
rent wages  and  contract  prices  for  miners,  laborers  and  mechanics  on  above  basis  shall 
be  determined,  shall  be  drawn  or  fixed  on  or  before  the  third  day  of  each  month,  by 
a  committee  of  mining  operators  and  miners  of  the  respective  regions,  who,  in  their 
deliberations  shall  consider  the  sales  to  small  dealers  and  purchasers  as  well  as  large 
ones.  And  the  said  committee  shall  under  no  circumstances  be  permitted  to  estimate 
or  fix  the  monthly  average  by  other  standard  than  the  five  highest  actual  selling  prices. 

17.  In  all  matters  of  narrow  and  dead  work,  timbering,  gangways,  putting  relief 
timber,  schutes,  roads,  and  in  difficult  and  dangerous  employment,  not  provided  for 
by  the  foregoing,  where  the  employer  and  employ^  can  not  agree,  shall  be  submitted 
to  arbitration. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  will  make  answer  on  or  before  September  5,  to  any 
of  the  undersigned  committee  : 

Jno.  H.  Davis,  Mount  Carmelj  Pa, 

Jas.  Brodbrick,  Milnesvilhf  Luzerne  Co,y  Pa, 

M.  J.  Shirlds,  Heckschervillef  Pa, 

Richard  Thompson,  MiddJep&rt,  Pa, 

Frank  Terrell,  Mdhanoy  Plane,  Pa, 

H.  B.  Smith,  Box  101,  Mount  Carmel,  Pa, 


^ 
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Exhibit  53. 

Advance  that  may  he  accepted  hy  Ike  minere  and  lah&rere  of  any  colliery  in  the  Lehigh 
region  H  per  cent,  advance  on  haeis  of  1875  to  be  the  minimum. 


Biff  vein  per  ton,  48  oabio  feet 

Wnarton,  per  ton  extra 

Gaofrway  timbered— miaer'e ooal,  per  yard .». 

Not  timbered— per  yard,  miner'scoal 

Sohntea 

Airways,  per  yard v 

Miners,  per  day 

Inside  laborers,  per  week 

Onteide  laborers,  per  week,  first  class 

Outside  laborers,  per  week,  second  class 

Blacksmiths i 

Carpenters 


Minimum 

Bads, 

basis  de- 

1875. 

manded. 

1887. 

$0.43  J 

$0.47i 

.05/« 

.06 

&12 

6.51 

5.35 

6.78 

2.87 

3.10 

3.25 

3.51 

2.10 

2.27 

10.80 

11.66 

9.60 

10.37 

0.00 

9.72 

2.75 

2.75 

2.25 

2.25 

On  the  1875  basis  hoisting  engineers  were  paid  |65  to  |70  per  month.  Firemen  $55 
to  $60  per  month.  A  settlement  on  their  wages  will  have  to  be  with  their  agreement. 

Every  settlement  made  shall  be  on  the  condition  that  all  prices  paid  for  all  narrow 
and  dead  work  by  the  miners  under  the  basis  of  1875.  as  paid  in  lS^5-'76f  shall  be  ad- 
vanced 8  per  cent,  and  that  all  wages  and  prices  witn  said  advance  shall  be  the  mini- 
mum at  which  all  labor  shall  be  done.  Suoject  to  advance  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent, 
with  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  above  |5  at  tide- water. 

Q.  Who  was  that  demand  made  uponf — ^A.  That  has  been  made 
upon  the  operators  of  the  Lehigh  region. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  who  are  the  operators  of  the  Lehigh  region  ? — ^A. 
Ario  Pardee  &  Son;  Pardee  &  Co.,  I  suppose,  operates  under  that 
name.  Goxe  Bros.  &  Go. ;  M.  S.  Kemmerer  &  Co. ;  Upper  Lehigh  Ooal 
Company;  Hay  don  &  Go. ;  Leisinring  &  Go. ;  the  Lehigh  Go"*!  and 
]^avigation  Company.  I  believe  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes  Barre  Goal 
Company  operate  over  in  Beaver  Meadow — no  Audenreid ;  Stout  Coal 
Company ;  6.  B.  Markle  &  Co. ;  Lindermann,  Skeer  &  Co. :  J.  S.  Wentz 
&  Go. ;  G.  M.  Myers  &  Go. ;  Pardee  Sons  &  Co. ;  Carter  &  Go. 

Q^  Any  others  ? — A.  Not  that  I  can  remember — Calvin,  Pardee  &  Go. 

Q.  Do  any  more  occur  to  youf — A.  STot  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Are  these  people  connected  with  any  railroad  company  ? — A.  I 
could  not  say. 

Q.  In  other  words,  have  the  railroad  companies,  any  of  them  that 
you  know  of,  an  interest  in  any  of  the  mines  which  you  have  desig- 
nated?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  a  railroad  company  being  interested  in 
these  mines. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  railroad  company  working  any  mines  in  this 
district  which  you  call  the  Lehigh  district  f — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  say  you  sent  this  circular  embracing  your  terms  to  all  of  these 
operators.  About  how  many,  or  how  many  hands  are  working  in  this 
Lehigh  Valley  system  which  you  have  described. — ^A.  I  estimate  it  at 
20,000.  • 

Q.  You  are  quite  familiar  with  the  country  f — A.  I  believe  I  am  some- 
what familiar  with  it. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  here  all  your  lifet — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  only  been 
here  about  ten  years. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  not  a  very  old  man  yet  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  have  been  here  about  ten  years,  and  you  have  passed  your 
manhood  here  at  least  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  have  also  been  elected  by  the  people  of  this  district  to  the 
legislature  f — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  suppose,  like  most  i)olitical  gentlemen,  yon  have  been 
around  considerably  among  the  people  and  know  them  pretty  well,  so 
your  opportunities  for  forming  an  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  men  at 
work  are  pretty  good? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Now,  this  circular  went  to  all  these  operators  in  the  district.  What 
reply  did  you  get  to  itf — A.  I  do  not  remember  receiving  any  reply 
whatever  &om  any  of  our  operators. 

Q.  That  circular,  as  I  understand  it,  went  to  the  operators  before  the 
men  went  out  to  work  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  committee  who  sent  that  circular? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  one  of  that  committee? — A.  Not  the  last*  The  com- 
mittee who  sent  that  circular  are  known  as  the  joint  committee,  and 
those  who  live  in  this  region  sending  that  circular  are  James  Broderick, 
Hugh  McOarvey,  Kobert  Sweden. 

Q.  You  say  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  ? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  o£ 

Q.  Who  would  the  answer  have  gone  to  ?^A.  The  answer  was  to  be 
returned  to  the  secretary,  Hugh  M^arvey. 

Q.  Does  he  reside  here? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  unfortunately  he  is  in 
Washington  with  a  sick  child. 

Q.  So  far  then  as  you  know  no  answer  has  ever  been  returned? — ^A. 
No  answer  has  been  returned. 

Q.  Was  that  the  occasion  of  the  strike,  the  fact  that  the  proposition 
received  no  response  ? — A.  That  was  the  occasion,  sir.  We  received  no 
response ;  we  told  them  the  course  we  would  pursue. 

Q.  Did  you  say  in  that  paper  that  you  would  strike  ? — A.  I  believe  it 
was  stated  in  that  paper. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  whether  it  was  a  proposal  in  regard  to 
wages,  or  whether  it  was  a  notification  of  the  committee  that  if  they 
did  not  pay  those  wages  the  men  would  strike? — ^A.  It  was  a  proiK>sal 
to  treat  in  the  matter  of  wages,  wishing  a  conference. 

Q.  Does  it  say  if  those  wages  are  not  adopted  they  will  strike  t — 
A.  No,  sir ;  they  do  not  say  they  will  strike.  They  asked  for  a  reply 
by  September  5. 

Q.  So  then  you  are  certain  there  was  no  threat  to  strike  accompany- 
ing it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  It  was  a  proposition  then  for  a  discussion  between  the  men  and 
the  companies? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  companies,  so  far  as  you  know  or  are  informed,  paid  no 
attention  to  it,  and  you  say  that  occasioned  the  strike? — A.  That  was 
the  occasion,  certainly,  and  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Q.  The  men  felt  that  they  were  underpaid  and  they  were  willing  to 
treat  with  the  companies  for  better  terms  ? — A.  They  thought  to  get 
them. 

Q.  They  did  not  contemplate  by  that  document  a  strike;  they  con- 
templated a  reply  and  ifegotiatious  and  that  sort  of  thing,  is  not  that 
your  position  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  having  received  no  reply,  they  struck.  Now  you  say  receiving 
no  reply  to  their  proposal  for  a  conference  and  the  condition  of  the 
people  led  to  a  strike  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  are  you  familiar 
with  it  ? — A.  Somewhat ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  their  condition  ?— A.  I  mean  their  condition 
was  almost  unbearable. 
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Q.  In  what  respect,  iu  their  homes  and  manner  of  living  ? — A.  In 
their  homes  and  manner  of  living.  They  have  been  forced  to  subsist 
upon  what  really  they  could  not  subsist  on  for  any  length  of  time. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  proportion  of  these  men  are  married  and  have  fami- 
lies ? — A.  I  should  say  and  suppose  that  80  per  cent,  of  them,  these 
miners,  are  married  and  have  families. 

Q.  Now  you  say  their  condition  was  almost  unbearable,  in  what  re- 
spect, clothing,  food,  houses  ?— A.  Their  clothing,  food,  and  houses  were 
almost  unbearable.  Well,  I  shall  describe  my  own  condition,  how  will 
that  do  f 

Q.  Well,  you  look  pretty  rosy  and  fiftt,  and  a  pretty  good-looking  fel- 
low f — ^A.  Well,  it  i&Raid  that  the  miners  are  pretty  hardy.  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  supposed  that  the  miner  is  a  terrible  drinker ;  that 
he  drinks  a  good  deal.  Now,  I  want  to  say,  I  am  only  one  of  many  in 
this  region  who  have  never  been  intoxicated  in  their  lives.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  worked  hard,  and  I  have  stopped  work  only  when  the  com- 
pany suspended,  and  even  while  they  were  suspended,  at  times,  I  went 
iu  to  prepare  for  the  day  they  would  work,  and  get  coal  loose  and  ready 
to  load  as  many  cars  as  I  possibly  could.  I  have  been  in  debt  at  the 
company's  store  from  the  month  of  April — I  believe  that  was  the  date — 
until  the  following  October  or  November ;  worked  whenever  I  could 
and  as  hard  as  I  could.  There  is  many  a  miner  that  goes  to  bed  at 
night  that  can  not  get  the  food  required  to  bear  the  terrible  strain,  it  is 
such  very  hard  work.  I  worked  from  April  to  October  and  I  was  in 
debt  at  the  company's  store.  I  could  not  make  a  living,  and  I  only  had 
a  wife  and  one  child.  1  was  so  poor^  sir,  that  I  had  to  take  the  empty 
powder  kegs  in  order  that  my  wife  could  get  yeast  to  bake  bread  with. 
When  she  went  to  the  store  and  asked  for  a  calico  dress  it  was  refused 
her.  Certainly  there  was  nobody  felt  it  like  myself,  when  I  took  a  wife, 
believing  I  was  man  enough  to  support  her,  and  I  was  in  such  a  condi- 
tion of  afGairs  that  I  could  not  get  a  cheap  calico  dress  on  account  of 
the  poor  wages  I  received  from  the  operator ;  and  I  did  my  duty  in  every 
way  to  earn  it.  And  I  know  of  men  that  used  to  come  to  me  for  con- 
solation and  ask  me  to  figure  out  how  much  they  had  for  this  week  and 
that.  There  was  a  man  that  worked  very  hard  continuously  for  a  little 
over  five  years,  and  he  never  drew  a  dollar.  It  is  only  he  drew  |l5-ai» 
the  end  of  the  five  years  and  came  to  me  and  told  me  of  it,  and  the  old 
gentleman  Was  almost  crying  with  joy  that  he  had  received  $5  on  that 
occasion.  He  had  come  all  the  way  from  Germany  to  work  in  America. 
I  knew  his  work.  He  was  not  the  best  miner,  but  a  man  you  might  say 
was  up  to  the  average. 

Q.  Was  ho  a  man  of  good  habits  f — A.  He  was  a  man,  I  understand, 
of  pretty  good  habits.  I  have  known  him  to  work'all  the  week  putting 
up  heavy  timber,  loading  coal,  and  throwing  rocks  to  one  side.  He 
came  to  me  that  week  to  balance  his  account,  and  I  found  he  was  5 
cents  in  debt. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  get  f — A.  Well,  the  company  did  not  pay  him 
for  moving  rocks  to  one  side.  This  mine  had  a  bad  roof,  and  it  kept 
falling,  and  he  tried  to  fix  it  and  he  failed,  and  the  whole  came  through. 
They  refused  to  allow  him  anything  for  his  heavy  work  of  removing 
the  rock  and  the  delay  in  the  removal  of  this  rock,  and  having  a  laborer 
with  him,  he  must  pay  that  laborer,  of  course,  first,  and  he  owed  the 
laborer  at  the  end  of  the  week  5  cents. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you,  this  work  you  describe,  this  old  German  was  at, 
wa8  clearing  away  things  so  he  could  mine  ? — A.  He  was  minfiig. 
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Q.  Did  the  company  pay  him  f— A.  He  was  upon  his  breast,  and  the 
top  gave  way  and  the  breast  fell  through ;  then  he  had  to  go  to  work 
and  clean  the  wreck  away. 

Q.  Did  not  the  company  pay  for  getting  the  wreck  away  t — A.  No- 
body could  mine  until  the  wreck  was  got  away.  If  that  man  had  gone 
out  of  that  mine  the  company  would  have  had  to  take  it  away,  or  some- 
body would. 

Q.  Do  yoii  mean  to  tell  me  that  man  was  working  a  week  clearing 
up  a  wreck  caused  by  an  accident,  had  to  pay  a  laborer,  and  receive  no 
pay! — A.  He  mined  some  coal. 

Q.  How  many  days  was  he  T — ^A.  I  can  not  say ;  you  can  judge  of  the 
amount  of  wages ;  the  laborer's  wages,  I  believe,  were  $10.72  per  week, 
and  then  he  paid  for  powder,  and  I  believe  he  was  5  cents  short  after 
paying  the  laborer  I  here;  he  might  have  been  close  on  to  $15  when  you 
take  into  account  powder,  oil,  cotton,  etc. 

Q.  The  wages  he  paid  his  laborer,  his  usual  supplies,  his  powder,  and 
tilings  of  that  kind,  and  then  he  did  not  do  work  enough  i^ter  he 
cleared  this  wreck  away  to  pay  his  laborer  within  5  cents  f — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Kow,  if  you  please,  we  will  return  to  your  case  for  a  minute.  Will 
you  tell  me,  if  you  please,  when  did  you  quit  mining  t — ^A.  I  think  it 
was  in  December,  1886, 1  took  my  seat  in  the  legislature. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  about  what  your  average  earnings  have  been  for 
the  year  before  you  quit  f — A.  Well,  my  average  earnings,  I  believe, 
were  about  $30  a  month. 

Q.  You  mean  actual  ca^h  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  actual  earnings. 

Q.  That  was  for  yourself  and  your  family  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  house  rent,  food,  and  clothing.  That  you  mean  was  for  your 
expenses,  and  you  say  you  always  worked  when  you  had  a  chance  to 
work  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  average  earnings  of  miners 
would  be.  1  mean  of  miners ;  you  are  speaking  of  your  earnings  as  a 
miner;  have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  average  earnings  of  miners  are 
and  have  been  up  to  the  time  of  this  strike  t — A.  I  believe  the  average 
earnings  of  miners  would  not  be  over  $30  month.  I  honestly  believe 
that. 

Q.  Then  there  is  house  rent,  there  is  clothing,  there  is  food,  and  if 
they  have  children,  school  tax ;  do  you  pay  any  tax  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  done  by  the  company,  is  it  notf — A.  Yes,  sir;  token  by 
the  collector  in  the  office. 

Q.  What  is  the  tax  on  schooling,  as  you  understand  it  f — A.  Well,  in 
Butler  Township,  I  paid  $1.95  tax. 

Q.  Is  that  a  tax  ? — A.  That  is  the  tax  I  paid  for  one  year.  The  next 
year  I  paid  $2.13 ;  somewhere  around  that 

Q.  That  was  not  assessed  upon  property,  but  upon  you  because  you 
were  a  man  and  a  miner,  and  that  is  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  comes  out.  Is  that  kept  back  by  the  company  and  paid  by 
them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  company  would  get  2  per  cent,  of  collections 
in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  they  make  2  per  cent! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  the  law  allows 
the  collector  5  per  cent,  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  and  the  company 
collects  for  the  collector  and  takes  2  per  cent  and  the  collector  gets 
3  per  cent. 

Q.  They  are  in  partnership,  then.  Kow,  are  you  certain  that  these 
companies  generally  do  that  ? — A.  I  am  told  by  the  tax  collector  that 
he  was  collecting  taxes  through  the  companies  in  that  way. 
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Q.  Then  they  save  this  2  per  cent,  of  that  amount  and  keep  it  for 
themselves^  is  that  true  f — A.  I  anderstand  these  companies  get  2  per 
cent. 

Q.  That  tax  is  taken  outof  Ihe  miner's  wages,  I  understand.  Is  the 
miner  ever  consulted  as  to  whether  the  taxes  should  be  taken  out  or 
not? — A.  I  believe  that  has  been  a  special  act  of  the  legislature  in  re- 
gard to  Hazeltou,  Carbon,  and  I  think  Lackawanna  County ;  that  is,  they 
allow  operators  and  coal  companies  to  retain  taxes  from  the  miners' 
pay. 

Q.  They  do  not  give  you  the  choice  of  going  to  jail ;  you  have  got  to 
pay  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  This  ^aw  was  passed  before  I  came  here ;  I 
do  not  remember  exactly  the  language. 

Q.  Now,  what  else  ia  retained  by  the  companies  out  of  the  miner's 
wages? — A.  They  retain  rent;  they  retain  yonr  coal,  I  understand,  in 
the  Upper  Lehigh,  at  least ;  whether  you  use  a  ton  of  coal  or  not,  it  is 
retained  from  you  monthly  and  you  must  pay. 

Q.  Is  that  general  through  this  region? — A.  I  could  notsay  as  being 
general. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Upper  Lehigh ;  ■  what  mines  ? — A.  They 
operate  one  mine  or  two  mines  there  ;  they  have  worked  seven  slopes, 
or  rather  they  have  got  the  seventh  sunk  now. 

Q.  ilow^many  men  do  they  work  there  ? — A.  1  should  judge  they 
have  something  like  601)  or  700  men. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  they  charge  a  man  with  a  ton  of  coal 
whether  he  uses  it  or  not? — A,  They  keep  that  coal  away  whether  you 
use  it  or  not. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  charge  you? — A.  I  think  $1,80  for  chestnut 
and  $2.10  for  stove.    I  believe  that  is  the  price  to  the  miners. 

Q.  Whether  you  use  the  coal  or  not,  you  are  charged  for  it  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  is  part  of  his  business ;  he  mnst  use  12  tons  a  year  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  This  is  not  done,  though,  generally  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to 
geuerally. 

Q.  Is  it  general  anywhere  aronnd  here  that  you  know  ? — A.  I  would 
not  speak  for  any  other  place  than  where  I  am  positively  sure  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  work  there  ? — A.  Ye«,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  that  at  this  place  where  you  worked  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  understand  that  all  you  got  was  $30  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  retain  anything  for  a  doctor? — A.  Yes,  sir;  50  cents  a 
month  for  a  single  man,  and  75  cents  for  a  married  man. 

Q.  Do  other  mines  do  thai  ? — A.  Yes,  sir :  I  understand  that. 

Q.  You  never  personally  had  much  use  for  a  doctor  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
not  personally. 

Q.  Are  there  plenty  of  doctors  through  this  country  ? — A.  Quite  a 
number  of  them. 

Q.  Are  the  doctors  not  connected  with  the  mines? — A.  I  believe 
there  are  one  or  two,  I  am  told,  that  are  connected  with  the  mines. 

Q.  Who  selects  the  doctor,  the  miners  or  the  company  ? — A.  I  believe 
it  is  the  company.  ^ 

Q.  You  have  no  choice  as  to  the  doctor  to  attend  yourself  and  fam- 
ily ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  the  Upper  Lehigh. 

Q.  Is  that  general  among  the  operators  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  Suppose  your  wife  liked  one  doctor  and  the  company  another, 
bow  then  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  known  a  doctor  to  come  to  your  house  and 
notify  you  that  he  was  the  doctor  of  that  town  and  nobody  else. 
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Q.  Well,  the  miners  then  do  not  select  the  doctor,  the  operators  se- 
lect them  ;  and  in  the  mines  such  as  you  speak  of,  only  employing  600 
or  700  men,  each  miner  pays  50  to  75  cents  to  the  company  for  that 
doctor  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  company  pay  it  to  the  doctor;  do  you  know  of  thatf — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do' not.    I  heard  they  didn't. 

Q.  Do  laborers  pay  the  doctor,  too ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  everybody  employed 
in  and  about  the  mine  pay  the  doctor. 

Q.  Do  they  all  pay  the  same  sum,  50  and  75  cents,  without  regard  to 
the  amount  of  wages  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  say  a  man  getting  $7  a  week,  will  be  pay  as  much  for  a 
doctor  as  a  man  getting  $10  ? — A.  Yed,  if  they  are  both  single. 

Q.  And  the  same  if  they  are  both  married  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  Remem- 
ber, judge,  if  there  are  six  boys  in  a  family  and  these  six  working,  the 
father  of  that  family  would  pay  75  cents  and  the  six  single  boys  50 
cents  each.    There  is  no  reduction  in  the  size  of  a  family. 

Q.  If  they  are  under  age  ? — A.  It  makes  no  difference. 

Q.  So  if  a  man  had  six  boys  under  age  at  work  he  would  pay  75  cents 
as  the  head  of  the  family  and  each  of  the  boys  would  pay  50  cents  as  a 
single  man  and  workman  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  us  be  certain ;  is  that  system  general  through  this  Lehigh 
district  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  system  is  general  as  far  as  I  am  aw^re. 

Q.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  miners  all  through^he  district, 
ancl  I  8upi)ose  you  know  their  feelings;  how  do  the  miners  like  this;  do 
they  approve  of  it,  or  do  they  not  approve  of  it! — A.  They  do  not  ap- 
prove  of  it;  no,  sir.    They  would  like  to  have  a  choice  of  their  doctor. 

Q.  Why  do  they  not  have  a  choice  of  their  doctor! — A.  Simply  be- 
cause they  would  have  to  go  somewhere  else;  they  could  not  have  it 
under  these  coal  companies.  Not  until  they  are  powerful  enough  to 
enforce  their  choice. 

Q.  I  8ui)pose  any  miner  coukl,  by  paying  it  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
could  get  any  doctor  he  pleases,  but  if  he  did  that  he  would  still  have 
to  pay  his  tax  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Colonel  Stone  suggests  to  me,  why  do  the  mining  companies  do 
this!  What  do  they  want  a  doctor  for!  What  reason  is  given  for  it! 
I  would  like  to  know  what  you  understand  about  it.  We  will  ask  some 
opei  ators  themselves  to  give  us  their  version  of  it.  What  is  your  idea 
and  the  miners  in  regard  to  it !— A.  Well,  I  may  put  it  in  this  way : 
That  the  poor  miner  is  very  near  always  in  debt,  and  if  he  had  to  de- 
pend upon  any  doctor  he  would  have  to  pay  cash,  and  very  likely  he 
would  give  that  to  some  other  man.  They  think  it  is  a  favor  to  the 
miner. 

Q.  Who  is  he  in  debt  to  ! — A.  To  this  same  company. 

Q.  What  about  the  furniture  of  the  houses,  of  the  miners'  home;  in 
what  degree  of  comfort  are  they  generally  furnished  !— A  Some  of  they 
them  are  very  poorly  furnished,  almost  miserably. 

Q.  How  much  percentage! — A.  Oh,  a  half. 

Q.  Whose  fault  is  that,  the  miners' fault  or  somebody  else! — A.  The 
fault  of  the  system  under  which  they  are  working,  I  take  it. 

Q.  What  causes  that ;  is  it  because  they  have  not  the  means  to  furnish 
them  or  because  they  have  not  thtf  taste  to  furnish  them  !— A.  On  ac- 
count of  the  means  of  the  miners.  Since  I  have  been  around  among  the 
miners,  I  have  found  they  are  just  about  as  tasty  as  anybody  else. 

Q.  Like  other  human  beings  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  drinking;  how  is  it  about  that;  is  there 
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a  great  deal  of  drinking  among  them  ? — A.  I  do  not  see  a  great  deal;  I 
see  some  drinking  among  tbem. 

Q,  I  have  not  seen  any  for  the  last  ten  days  during  this  trip  among 
the  men,  but  yon  say  they  drink  some? — A.  Some  of  them'. 

Q,  How  do  they  average  about  that  with  other  men  in  I'egard  to  drink- 
ing; do  they  drink  more  than  most  men  or  about  the  average? — A.  I 
think  tbey  drink  less  than  other  men. 

Q.  They  can  not  drink  when  they  are  under  ground? — A.  They 
don't. 

Q.  How  long  are  they  under  ground  every  day? — A.  They  are  gen- 
erally under  ground  eight,  nine,  and  ten  hours. 

Q.  What  time  do  they  go  under  ground  generally? — A.  Generally  at 
7  in  the  morning. 

Q.  WLat  time  do  they  come  out? — A.  Generally  at  5  and  C  in  the 
evening. 

Q.  I  think  they  said  down  in  the  Iteadiug  system,  the  Schuylkill 
system,  that  tbey  did  not  work  night-shifts  in  this  country  in  these 
mines,  at  least  down  there.  Do  they  do  that  here  ? — A.  There  are  cer- 
tain night-shifts  in  almost  every  mine;  there  are  some  things  done  at 
night  that  can  not  be  done  in  the  day. 

Q.  The  breakers  do  not  run  at  night? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  do  not  anywhere  over  this  anthracite  region  ?— A.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  This  man  goes  down  at  7  in  the  morning,  and,  ordinarily,  how  long 
do  tbey  stay  under  ground  at  work  ? — A.,  I  think  probably  75  per  cent, 
would  remain  under  ground  from  nine  to  nine  and  a  half  hours. 

Q.  Do  they  carry  their  lunch  down' with  them?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  do  not  come  to  the  top  to  lunch  or  dinner;  they  stay  continu- 
ously from  the  morning  until  they  come  out  in  the  evening? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  During  that  time  they  have  very  little  opportunity  to  go  to  a 
saloon;  I  presume  they  have  got  no  saloons  down  under  ground  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  When  the  men  come  at  night,  where  do  they  go  to  generally  ? — A. 
They  go  home,  take  a  good  bath,  and  look  around  for  a  good  supper. 
After  that  the  majority  of  tbem  stay  at  home. 

Q.  By  the  time  tbey  have  got  washed  up  it  is  about  7  or  8  o'clock? — 
A.  Some  where  around  there  if  tbey  have  got  some  distance  to  go. 

Q.  It  takes  some  time  to  get  this  coal  dust  off? — A.  If  he  gets  good 
soap  and  hot  water  and  plenty  of  it,  not  so  long. 

Q.  You  say  as  a  rule  they  are  at  home  in  The  evening,  and  you  think 
that  the  gi*eat  majority  of  them  have  very  poorly  furnished  houses? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  those  who  have  better  furnished  houses,  is  it  because  they 
make  more,  or  because  they  are  more  economical,  or  is  it  because  they 
are  men  with  a  great  deal  of  taste;  you  know  what  I  mean? — A.  Yes; 
certainly  men  who  have  better  furnished  homes  are  men  who  make 
more  and  their  wives  are  economical;  but  in  the  greatest  number  of 
cases,  economy  would  not  have  helped  thcDi  much  to  furnish  the  homes. 

Q.  But  you  think  the  greater  number  of  them,  the  diflBculty  is  that 
they  do  not  get  wages  enough;  that  it  is  not  lack  of  economy  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  living,  in  regard  to  food,  are  they  well  fed. 
You  spoke  of  their  not  being  properly  fed;  how  in  regard  to  that? — A. 
They  are  not  fed  as  well  as  they  would  like  to  be,  certainly.  Generally 
their  bill  of  fare  is  for  supper,  which  is  the  principal  meal  during  the 
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week.  In  the  morniug  they  get  up  and  have  a  few  fried  potatoes,  a  lit- 
tle bread  and  batter,  and  if  there  is  any  meat  left  of  last  night's  snpper, 
they  have  that.    This  sapper  in  the  evening  is  the  miner's  meal. 

Q.  They  do  not  as  a  rule  cook  meat  before  going  to  workt — A.  Yes, 
if  they  have  a  little  spare  meat  they  would  cook  it,  such  as  a  little  ham. 

Q.  You  say  their  great  meal  is  when  they  come  back  from  work;  what 
is  that  meal  usually  t^  A.  Potatoes  boiled,  and  if  they  have  got  a  little 
steak,  they  will  have  a  little  steak  and  if  not,  it  is  ham,  bread  and  but- 
ter, tea,  sugar,  coffee. 

Q.  What  about  the  quantity  of  it,  do  the^'  have  that  sufficiently  for 
their  work  and  their  families.  Is  it  liberal  in  quantity  or  are  they  forced 
to  economize? — A.  I  found  it  ran  short  for  us  ;  I  had  to  economize. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  as  much  as  you  wanted  ? — A.  Sometimes  I  did  not 
get  as  much  as  I  wanted. 

Q.  Was  that  the  case  with  others? — A.  They  tell  me, yes. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  house  rents  ;  whom  do  the  men  rent  from 
generally  ? — A.  The  general  superintendent. 

Q.  Does  the  superintendent  own  them  or  represent  the  company  who 
owns  them  ? — A.  The  company  owns  them. 

Q.  What  kind  of  houses  have  they  1 — A.  They  are  generally  poor. 

Q.  Of  what  material  are  they  made? — A.  Pine,  poplar,  wood. 

Q.  How  large  houses  are  they ;  what  would  be  the  size  of  the  aver- 
age houses.  I  judge  from  looking  that  the  houses  were  built,  a  groat 
many  of  them,  very  much  like  one  another? — A.  I  believe  they  stand 
generally  two  rooms  down  stairs  and  two  rooms  upstairs,  and  there  is 
a  little  shanty  in  the  rear. 

Q.  Then  they  generally  have  four  rooms  without  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  family ;  that  is  about  the  number  of  rooms  they  have  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  are  these  houses  constructed,  are  they  water-tight. and  are 
they  warm  ? — A.  Not  very  water-tight  or  very  warm. 

Q.  The  winters  in  thisg:egion  are  pretty  severe  sometimes? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  cold  is  the  greatest  cold  you  know  of  here  ? — A.  I  believe  we 
had  it  12  below  zero  this  winter. 

Q.  Were  you  here  ? — A^  No,  sir;  I  was  in  Pittsburgh  at  the  time. 

Q.  It  is  pretty  cold  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  would  the  thermometer  average  here  in  the  winter  in 
the  cold  months ;  it  goes  below  freezing,  of  course  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  near  to  zero? — A.  I  could  hardly  answer  that,  as  I  have  never 
watched  the  thermometer. 

Q.  Twelve  degrees  belo^  zero  was  exceptional  weather;  it  does  not 
often  go  below  zero  ? — A.  I  believe  it  touches  zero. 

Q.  But  not  very  long  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  give  an  estimate. 

Q.  You  had  plenty  of  snow  here  and  ice? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  the  houses  are  not  very  tight  and  warm  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  district  is  pretty  well  up  in  the  east,  this  anthracite  district? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  winds  have  pretty  good  play  through  here  in  the  winter 
more  than  summer. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  houses,  ordinary  houses  for  a  family,  such  as  you  have 
described,  what  rent  do  they  pay  ? — A.  I  paid  $5.75  a  month. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  is  now  ? — A.  I  suppose  the  average  would 
run  $5  to  $5.50. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  land  on  which  these  houses  stand  is  practically 
worth  nothing.    How  much  are  the  lots  on  which  they  stand,  say  a  lot 
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for  each  family! — A.  I  guess  a  lot  for  each  family  would  average,  judg- 
ing by  the  one  I  had  myself-— I  think  it  was  30  by  about  80. 

Q.  Why  do  they  make  the  lot  so  small ;  they  have  all  out  of  doors 
heret — A.  I  cpuld  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q  Is  that  anywhere  near  the  average;  you  must  have  observed  the 
homes  of  other  men? — A.  I  think  that  is  about  the  average. 

Q.  Are  not  some  larger? — A.  It  may  be,  some. 

Q.  Have  they  a  garden  spot  where  they  can  cultivate  and  raise  some- 
thing!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  big  are  they? — A.  Well,  they  vary.  In  Upper  Lehigh  you 
are  not  restricted  as  to  the  garden;  you  could  go  out  from  your  house 
and  take  a  garden. 

Q.  How  about  around  here? — A.  In  regard  to  gardens  around  here, 
I  think  they  are  pretty  near  the  same  as  in  the  Upper  Lehigh. 

Q.  A  man  can  have  a  garden  spot  almost  anywhere? — A.  I  hear  that.  - 

Q.  You  did  not  farm  much  on  30  by  80? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  never  had  a  garden  spot? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Was  anything  charged  for  the  garden  spot;  did  they  charge  any- 
thing extra  for  that  ?— A.  No;  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  about  what  is  the  average  cost  of  one  of  these 
houses;  they  are  built  of  pine  and  plastered  inside? — A.  Yes;  sir. 

Q.  About  what  would  be  the  average  cost  in  this  country  ?— A.  I 
have  been  informed  that  they  have  generally  been  let  by  contract.  I 
was  informed  by  a  i)erson  that  they  were  built,  many  of  them  have  been 
built,  at  $500  apiece. 

Q.  Do  they  cost  as  much  as  that?— A.  Yes;  sir. 

Q.  How  is  the  lumber ;  it  is  brought  in  from  the  West  and  Korth ;  is 
it  high  here  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  is  "Reasonable ;  I  could  not  say  exactly 
what  it  is. 

Q.  These  houses  are  not  built.with  the  best  quality  of  lumber  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  understand  that  they  are  about  $500  apiece  ? — A.  You  will 
understand  they  are  double  blocks,  two  families  in  one  block. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  they  cost  $1,000  for  the  two? — A.  They  cost 
$500  for  the  one. 

Q.  And  the  rent  would  then  be  something  over A.  (Interrupt- 
ing.) $11.50  for  both  houses  on  one  block. 

Q.  And  the  ground  around  here  is  not  high  price? — A.  That  is  thrown 
in  with  the  $5.75. 

Q.  Now  we  were  talking  about  living;  you  say  that  you  think  at  the 
end  of  the  month  when  the  taxes  are  taken  out  and  the  doctor's  bill  and 
the  rent  and  the  coal  bill,  it  would  leave  about  $30  a  month  for  food 
and  clothes  ? — A.  All  of  these  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  $30. 

Q.  Then  all  that  a  man  makes  after  his  laborer  is  paid,  mining 
expenses,  would  be  about  $30  a  month ;  out  of  that  comes  house  rent, 
his  month's  coal,  his  doctors'  tax,  his  ready  money  that  he  pays  in 
taxes,  borough  taxes  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it;  all  these  things 
come  out  of  the  $30  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  found  it  so  in  my  case. 

Q.  How  general  is  that? — A.  I  suppose  it  is  pretty  general. 

Q.  Then  what  he  has  left  goes  for  food  and  clothes  for  his  family. 
About  how  much,  in  your  calculation,  does  this  man  who  made  $30 
have  left  for  food  and  clothes  ?— A.  My  store  bill  for  provisions,  etc., 
seldom  exceeded  $15  a  month.  I  had  what  was  considered  an  econom- 
ical wife  and  I  tried  to  do  the  best  I  could.  I  generally  made  $15 
a  month  and  then  when  we  had  to  get  a  pair  of  shoes  it  made  our  profit 
very  small  if  we^f eceived  any. 
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Q.  Now  yoa  say  $30  a  month.  Do  yon  mean  that  that  is  the  aver- 
age— miners,  laborer,  and  all  classes  of  workt — A.  I  take  it  as  the 
average  miner. 

Q.  How  will  mining  laborers  come  out;  how  will  they  average;  have 
yon  an  idea  or  thought  of  that  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  find  that  in  many  cases 
the  laborer  is  better  off  than  the  miner.  I  find  that  when  the  miner 
pays  the  laborer  his  wages  he  does  not  equal  that  laborer. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  the  laborer  would  average  at  the  end  of 
the  month  for  himself? — A.  I  could  hardly  say  how  much  a  laborer 
would  average,  as  I  have  not  labored  for  seven  years  or  somewhere 
thereabouts. 

Q.  Does  a  laborer,  too,  pay  all  these  expenses — does  he  pay  the  same 
tax  as  the  miner t — A.  No;  the  laborer  does  not  pay  the  same  tax ;  he 
pays  a  somewhat  less  tax. 

■     Q.  How  much  do  they  pay — tlie  laborers — how  much  taxf — A.  I  sup- 
posed I  paid  when  I  was  laboring  $1.70  or  $1.75. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  boys  under  age  pay  this  tax  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  They  do  not  tax  them! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  only  men  twenty-one  years  of  age! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  had  supposed  that  that  would  be  the  dase.    Where  do  the  miners 
purchase  their  supplies  in  this  region! — A.  The  miners  generally  pur- 
chase from  the  company's  stores. 
^.rf^l^.  You  say  "company's  stores;"  you  mean  stores. owned  by  the  op- 
erators!— A.  Yes,  sir;  stores  owned  by  the  operators. 

Q.  Is  the  store  generally  in  the  name  of  the  operator! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  generally  goes  on  under  the  sam^  title  a«  the  company  is  operating 
under. 

Q.  When  you  settle  your  accounts  with  the  company  for  your  wages, 
you  settle  your  account  at  the  store!-^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  general  is  that;  you  mentioned  those  operators  here  through 
the  region — how  many  have  these  stores ! — A.  As  far  as  I  am  aware, 
all  of  them  have.  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  I  can  bring  to  mind^at 
the  present  time  that  have  not  got  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  ofiicial  position  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  which 
it  has  been  your  duty  to  look  into  these  matters  of  supply  at  the  stores 
in  the  matter  of  wages  ! — A.  I  have  been  what  is  termed  the  statisti- 
cian of  our  local  assembly. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties! — A.  My  duties  were  to  find  the  prices 
paid  for  all  kinds  of  work,  the  cost  of  supplies,  etc. — everything  per- 
taining to  the  interest  of  the  miner  and  mining  laborer.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, as  I  was  statisticiai),  the  strike  came  on  shortly  afterwards,  and 
the  miners  went  out,  and  in  this  way  I  did  not  get  a  full  report. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  statistics! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  written  data  coming  from  the  company  in  your 
possession  which  will  illustrate  the  coudition  the  miner  is  in  when  he 
pays  up  his  account  at  tbo  store  and  receives  hid  wages  ! — A.  I  have  a 
few  checks  with  me. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  produce  them  and  let  us  look  at  them. — A.  Be- 
fore we  go  any  further,  judge,  there  is  one  thing,  I  want  to  make  a  little 
statement. 

Q.  Well,  sir. — A.  Please  remember  when  a  miner  becomes  a  miner 
he  is  not  a  miner  always;  he  is  liable  to  labor  again. 

Q.  Why! — A.  Simply  because  there  may  be  a  grudge  against  him. 
He  may  have  refused  to  comply  with  some  things  that  the  parties  would 
like  to  have  hiiu  comply  with,  and  he  would  be  reduced  th^n  to  a  la- 
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borer's  positiou.    The  case  has  happened  with  me,  and  that  is  why  I 
told  you  I  paid  one  year  a  laborer's  tax. 

Q.  Tell  me  about  those  things  you  have  before  you. — A.  I  want  to 
make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  doctor's  fee.  You  will  remember 
that  that  is  75  cents  for  a  married  man,  and  in  case  of  a  birth  he  pays 
the  doctor  $5  to  $8  extra. 

Q.  You  say  in  addition  to  this  75  cents  a  month  that  if  a  birth  hap- 
pens in  a  family  he  has  to  pa3'  that  extra? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  he  pay  that;  does  the  company  pay  it? — A.  It  is  re- 
tained from  his  wages  if  he  can  not  pay  it  himself. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  are  a  good  many  children  born  to  these  miners? — 
A.  A  great  many.  I  want  to  say  that  while  the  outside  laborer  in  1871 
received  $IL  that  this  same  laborer  inside  at  present,  as,  well  as  out- 
side, are  working  as  low  as  90  cents  to  $1.20. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  now?-:— A.  I  mean  before  the  strike. 

Q.  If  you  have  finished  with  this  explanation  you  can  explain  these 
checks.*— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  it  be  full,  and  please  tell  me  what  these  are. — A.  The  company 
keeps  a  semi-monthly  account  since  the  legislature  passed  a  law  pro- 
viding for  two  weeks'  pay.  They  now  make  semi-monthly  payments. 
There  is  a  day  set  apart,  what  is  known  as  pay-day,  twice  a  mouth  pre- 
vious to  the  strike,  and  you  go  to  the  company's  office,  and  then  what 
is  known  as  pay-checks  are  handed  out  with  the  money,  if  you  receive 
any  money.  There  [referring  to  one  of  the  checks]  you  see  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  cars  for  the  miner  and  the  laborer,  and  the  number  of 
days'  work. 

Q,  This  is  given  to  the  men  with  exactly  the  amount  of  their  pay  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  any  money  is  coming? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  go  on  and  explain.  How  many  of  those  have  you  there 
and  what  inines  are  they  from,  the  Coxe  Bros.? — A.  Here  is  G.  B. 
Markle  &  Co.,  Blackridge  colliery.  Hazel  Brooke,  Jeddo. 

Q.  Can  you  let  us  have  some  of  these  ? — A.  I  could  let  you  have 
them  all. 

Q.  Here  is  one,  **0'Donald,  James,  in  account  with  G.  B.  Markle  & 
Co.;"  they  are  mine  operators? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  James  O'Donald  a  miner  or  workman? — A.  He  was  a 
laborer. 

Q.  Now,  then,  just  read  that  account  and  Qxplain  it. — A.  This 
laborer  worked  one  hundred  and  thirteen  hours. 

Q.  In  that  two  weeks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  he  paid  ? — A.  It  appears  he  worked  nine  hours  a 
day  and  his  pay  was  $19.91.  I  find  he  was  charged  for  the  month 
previous  with  $30.41. 

Q.  That  is  the  debt  that  came  over? — A.  Yes,  sir.  His  rent  this 
month  was  $3.15,  and  $30.41  and  $3.15  would  be  $33.56  total  indebted- 
ness.   I  find  he  is  $3.2U  indebted. 

Q.  And  his  account  at  the  store? — A.  Merchandise  $19.49,  making  a 
total  indebtedneaB  of  $22.75. 

Q.  How  much  will  he  have  to  pay  ? — A.  Leaving  an  indebtedness  of 
$22J5. 

Q.  From  what  mines  were  these  ? — A.  They  were  handed  to  me  by  a 
party  interested  in  this  matter,  and  they  come  from  different  places. 
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Exhibit  54. 

Jeddo,  Pa.,  Aug.  15,  1887. 


JXDDO,  Pa.,  Mch.  31,  1887. 


Mr,  C^Donaldf  JameB,  in  ac&t  mth  G,  B»     Mr,  (yDonellf  Jamen,  in  aocU  with  O,  B, 
Markle  4"  Co.'  Markle  jr  Co, 


By  balanco -  

"                wagonfi  -  .....x...... 

*'                yards 

*'    llSbonra.  0.2 

0.. 

$10.30 

Moo  V    -^--TT......^.....^rx- 

L.. 

19.01 

.oawj    ..•..•.•••••••••••... 

$30.41 

To  luUanoe 

30.30 

**  |>owder •. 

•'  smith 

••  labor 

••  labor 

t( 

••  teams .' 

"  rent 

3.16 

"  coal 

38.  »> 

Balanca. 

8.28 

By  board...... .................. 

Amount 

18.49 

To  m ArchandisA  ............*.... 

•*  board -. 

*'  doctor..... 

10  40 

• 

22.75 

By  balance  .............................. 

waffons ..................... 

**                    vanla 

"205         hours.  0.2 

Moot T, -r 

....0«.. 
L.- 

$18.86 
83.60 

$52.20 

To  balance...................... 

52.46 

**  powder 

*'  smith 

*•  labor 

♦•  labor 

•1 

"  team,  75 

.75 
3.15 
1.50 

• 

"  rent 

••  coal 

67.60 

• 

5.23 

By  board 

Amount 

To  merchandise 

84.46 

*'  board « 

*'  doctor 

34.46 

39.60 

Jkddo,  Pa.,  July  31,  1887. 


Jeddo,  Pa.,  Jvly  31, 1887. 


Mr.  Gillaspi,  John   Ut  in  ae&t  with  G,  B.      ^^  ^Donald,  Jam^,  in  ac^t  with  O.  B, 
MarJcU  4'  Co,  j^^^j^^^  ^,  ^^^ 


By  balance 

• 

"  85}          wagons,  88 

••  10           yaiSs,  158 

"                 hours 

...0'.. 
0'.. 

$75.46 
15.80 

L. 

To  balance 

01  26 

"  powder 

18.10 

.50 

41.33 

"  smith 

"  labor 

•*  labor 

•  1 

**  team,  75,  75 

1.50 
3.65 
1.50 

••  rent 

"  coal 

56.58 

Balanoe 

34  68 

B>  board 

Amount 

To  merchandise 

23.34 

"  board 

"  doctor 

.75 
pr  .50 

24.69 

10.00 

By  balance 

"  wagons 

yards 

108  hours,  0.2 0 

Moov L. 


II 


To  balance. 
*'  powder . 
"  smith... 
••  labor... 

"  labor... 

II 


•'  team,  75. 
"  rent .... 


II 


coal. 


Balance... 

By  board 

Amount 

To  merchandise. 

"  board 

**  doctor 


$43.87 


.75 
3.15 
1.5a 


20.81 


$18.21  ^ 
20.06^ 


4a  17  % 


4a  77 


60 


20.  ai 


30. 


"-3 
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«  J&DDO.  Pa.,  Juiy  31. 1887.  No. 

Mr,  SchrauHf  Peter y  in  account  with  G.  B. 


Markle  ^  Co, 


By  iMilanoe 

Wfti(0]i8,1.17 0* 

vArdft ... 

hoara 

L. 


$8.37 
81.61 


To  balance. 
"  powder. 
"  smith... 
labor.... 
Ubor . . . 


ti 
tt 
«< 

<t 


team,  75. 
runt...., 


$5.40 

.50 

42.04 


.75 
2.50 
1.50 


Bajuiee... 

By  board 

Amount 

To  merchandise . 

*'  board 

*'  doctor 

"  batcher 


24.09 
*"*.'75 


80.98 


62.69 


25.44 


11.85 


No. 


Hazlb  Brook,  Pa.,  Aug.,  1887. 

Metrisaen,  Geo.,  in  account  with  J,  S.  Wentz 

4-  Co, 


By49|c«ni,  \ot 

tt              tt 

.No.... 

tt 

$15.94 

"  ....yards     .................. 

It 

tt                           ai 

«t 

*'  ....  labor 

tt 

tt             It 

»< 

" hours 

It 

tt              tt 

tt 

tt              It 

tt 

Boihd    -.*. !!....* 

tt 

$2.24 
4.12 

To  balance 

"  powder 

"  oil,  etc 

••  smith 

"  labor 

••  rent 

*'  coal 

1.90 

*'  team 

* '  mine  soDDliea 

1.07 
8.00 

*•  store 

••  board 

*'  doctor 

•*  priest 

• 

17.39 
15.94 

Balance 

1.45 

Black  Ridgb,  Pa.,  May,  1887. 


Vrabelf  John,  in  account  with  Black  Ridge 

Coal  Co. 


By  2 cars,  |of No.. 

■  •  ti 

yards     


It 
ti 
ti 
tt 
ti 


labor 


It 


hours 

tt 

Board 


II 
It 
tt 
It 
It 
II 
1 1 
II 


$0.81 


91. 29 


To  balance , 

•*  powder 

••  oil,  etc 

"  smith 

**  labor 

•'  rent 

•'  coal 

•♦  team 

mine  soppliea. 

•*  store 

*•  board 

•'  doctor 


Balance 


$3.75 


3.76 
.81 


2.94 


No. 


Hazlb  Brook,  Pa.,  Aug.,  1887. 


Metrisenf  Geo,,  in  account  mth  J,  S.  Wentz  4" 

Co, 


By  58i  cars,  |of 

It            11 

...No.. 

$18.57 

'*          yards 

•  ti          ■'ti 

"          labor 

•1            11 

•*          hoars 

It            tt 

II            It 

Board 

% 

To  balance ..%........ 

"  powder 

$4.12 

••  oil,  etc 

•*  smith 

*•  labor *. 

••  rent 

4.00 

••  coal 

**  team 

*•  minesupDlies 

1.82 
11.05 

•*  store 

••  board 

•*  doctor 

•*  priest 

*'  Dutcher 

"  shoemaker 

• 

20.99 
10.76 

Balance ........... ti.,«t 

2.24 
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No. 


Hazls  Bbook,  Pa.,  July,  1687. 


No. 


Hazlk  Bbook,  Pa.,  Aug.,  1887. 


Metrisenf  G.,  in  account  witk  J.  S,  Wemiz  ^     Evans,  John,  in  account  with  J.  S,  WtnU  4r 

Co.  Co. 


ti 

It 
it 
•t 
II 
<i 


Board 


To 


II 
tt 
tt 
tt 
It 
It 
It 
It 
•> 
It 
•I 
It 
II 


balaaoe 

powder 

oil,  etc 

Bmith  .1 

Labor 

rent 

coal ! 

team 

mine  snppUes. 

store 

board 

doctor 

Eriest 
Qtcher 

shoemaker  .... 


Balance 


No. 
ti 


By  70  cara,  ^of 

yards „ 

it 

labor 

tt 

hoars " 


•  I 
It 
II 
II 


ti 
II 


$4.12 


2.00 
.95 


1.60 
11.47 


.76 


$22.54      By 


22.54 


20.89 


1.05 


It 
II 
II 
II 
II 


cars. 

(I 


.No. 


yards 


labor. 

It 

"  130  hoars 


It 
It 


10. 


It 
it 


Board 


It 
11 
it 
It 
tt 
It 
I* 
It 


To  balance 

"  powder 

'*  oil,  etc 

•*  smith 

labor 

rent 

coal 

team 

mine  supplies 

store  

board 

*•  doctor 

priest 

butcher 

shoemaker... 


II 
i« 

11 
It 
It 
II 

It 


II 
II 
ti 


Balance 


$4.00 


7.23 


1L23 


$21.45 
1.65 


23.10 


11.87 


No. 


Hazlk  Bbookb,  Pa.,  Sept.,  1887. 


Evans,  John,  in  account  mth  J.  S.  Weniz  ^ 

Co. 


^7 


cars 

•I 


yards 


II 

li  "   It 

"  labor. 

it  It 

"  75  hoars 

It  it 

It  11 


Board 


To 

II 


It 
I. 
II 
tt 
ti 
ti 
It 
II 
II 
It 
it 


balance 

powder 

oil,  etc 

smith 

labor 

rent 

coal 

team \... 

mine  sapplies 

store 

board 

doctor 

priest 


Balance 


.No. 


It 
it 
%t 
II 
It 
II 
II 
II 
»i 


$4.00 
1.90 


4.25 

".'so 


10.65 


$12.05 


No.  64. 
BL  C  Slope. 

Poppick,  ThoB.t  in  account  with  Coxe  Brothers 

4"  Co. 

For  month  of  Sept.  1-15,  1887. 

UOWBN  COLLIBRT. 


1.40 


Cr.By 

Cars 

at....^. 

11 

• 

Yards   

II 

It 

II 

It 

II 

It 

li 

70  honrs 

•'   6.00 
It 

8.05 

11 

It 

II 

Dr.  to 

Bftlance 

Powder  oil  etc. ................. 

Labor     ..... .................... 

Rent    • 

3.00 

• 

3.00 

............balance enclosed .... 

$5.05 
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No.. 


Hazlb  Bbook.  Pa.,  Aug.  15, 1887. 

Evati^f  JohUf  in  account  with  J.  S.  Wentt 

4rCo. 


By      cars 

...No.. 

tt            •• 

••        yards 

••••  4,r' 

»t        ■'  ti 

labor 

«i           it 

"134  hoars i 

22.11 

it            <i 

It            ti 

Board -. 

To  balance 

*'  powder 

*'  oil.et« 

'•  smith 

•'  labor 

••  rent 

••  Goal 

1.90 

•*  team 

'*  mine soDDlles ..Z 

"  store 

8.81 

"  board 

•*  doctor 

75 

*'  priest 

•*  Dutcher 

**  shoemaker  

•'  t^Tf« 

2.46 

• 

Balance  .............r.r.r 

13.92 

8.19 

Iloll64r 
No.  G  Slope. 

Pqpecky  Tho8,f  in  (iceount  with  Coxe  Brothers 

if-  Co. 

For  month  of  Nov.  1-15.  1887. 

DKRIMGER  COLLUERT. 


Cr. 

B V      cars ..................... 

, . .  at 

1 

It          It 

••       yards 

It           It 

"   40honrs 

5.40 

3.60 

«t           it 

It           II 

It           it 

•*       board 

Dr. 

To  ItfUance . , . . .        .  .  .       

*•  powder,  oil  du) 

•'  labor 

••  rent 

i< 

II 

•« 

..... balance  enclosed  . . 

13.60 

RoU87. 
No.  C  Slope. 


Bo89i,  Bichd,t  in  acoouni  with  Coxe  Brothers 

4-  Co, 

For  month  of  Nov.  16-30. 1887. 
DBRuraBa  colubby. 


Cr. 

By  26  cars at 

.19 

$4.04 

ti          It                                       It 

yard* '* . 

ti           It                                     It 

•*   OOhoors *♦ 

10.37 

15  56 

•1            It                                       tt 

It            i«                                       II 

II            •*                                       It 

"      board " 

Dc. 

To  balance 

*•  powder,  oil,  du3 

♦'  labor...... 

••  rent 

"  minine: 

.86 

tt            * 

II 

.86 

...... balance  enclosed  ...... 

$10.63 

F  No.  378. 


M.  Bichard  Bonie,  bought  of  Coxe  Bros, 

.     4-00, 


(Go wen  Store.) 


On  12—15,  1887. 


Tomdse. 


GOWEN  STORE. 
Dec.  16,  1887. 

3.90 
J.  E.  TSiruhoeh, 


13.90 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you,  from  your  experience  and  observation,  are  llie  miners 
in  or  out  oT  debt  at  tbese  company  stores  generally  ! — A.  1  find  a  great 
many  of  them  in  debt.  Of  course,  quite  a  number  are  out  of  debt.  I 
"will  tell  you  how  a  great  many  of  them  keep  out  of  debt.  A  great  many 
of  them,  regardless  of  the  threats  and  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the 
operator,  would  deal  in  an  independent  store  in  Freeland. 

Q.  Why  do  they  not  deal  at  other  stores  and  pay  the  money  f — A.  They 
do  do  that  aa  soon  as  they  are  able. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  1 — ^A.  As  soon  as  they  get  oat  of  debt 
at  the  company's  store. 

Q.  Suppose  I  commence  mining  to-day ;  I  do  not  owe  the  store  any- 
thing, and  1  work  and  get  my  pay  *  what  is  to  prevent  my  dealing  witha 
store  other  than  the  company's  ? — A.  I  suppose  yon  might. 

Q.  Suppose  I  commenced  to  trade  somewhere  else  f — ^A.  It  woald  be  so 
much  the  better  for  you. 

Q.  Would  the  company  take  exception  to  that ;  would  there  be  any 
difference  in  treatment ;  in  other  words,  is  any  force  used  on  the  part  of 
the  company  to  make  men  trade  with  them  instead  of  somewhere  else  t — 
A.  I  think  some  men  have  been  forced  to  trade  with  the  company 
stores. 

Q.  How  were  they  forced ;  is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  credit  else- 
where, and  do  they  oifer  credit  f  How  general  is  it  that  they  are  forced 
to  deal  with  the  store  f — A.  To  go  out  of  a  company  store  you  certainly, 
in  many  instances,  require  cash  to  start  with  an  individual  store-keeper 
to  prove  your  honesty ;  they  will  hardly  give  you  credit.  In  many  cases 
he  will  give  you  credit,  provided  he  knows  anything  of  you.  I  Jiasa 
known  men  to  desire  to  go  into  individual  stores  and  leave  thecom'pany 
stores,  but  were  prevented  from  going  on  account  of  not  being  able  to 
obtain  credit  and  not  having  cash  to  start  with.  I  received,  myself, 
credit  on  sight,  although  at  the  time  I  was  in  debt  at  the  company's 
store ;  but  I  made  an  honest  statement  to  the  store-keeper,  and  told  him 
if  he  could  do  anything  for  me  I  would  keep  him  safe.  I  gave  him  my 
custom  and  finally  I  got  a  clear  statement.  I  continued  to  deal  with 
this  man  in  Freeland. 

Q.  How  many  people  among  the  miners  do  as  you  did,  go  out  of  the 
company  stores  and  go  to  others!- -A.  At  the  present  time  I  believe 
there  are  one-half  now  out  of  the  company  stores. 

Q.  Then  they  are  not  discharged  by  the  company  for  dealing  else- 
where?— A.  They  are  getting  too  numerous  to  be  discharged;  that  is 
not  the  only  way  from  preventing  a  man  from  doing  what  he  pleases. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that.— A.  The  miner  who  tries  to  be  somewhat  in- 
dependent, does  what  he  thinks  is  right,  they  can  discriminate  against 
in  this  way ;  he  may  be  given  a  breast  that  is  somewhat  harder  than 
other  breasts,  an  unusually  hard  breast,  aud  by  getting  in  there  be 
could  hardly  make  a  living,  and  certainly  he  was  not  able  to  get  cash 
and  pay  a  bill  to  the  other  store.  That  was  one  way  of  forcing  him  into 
the  company's  store ;  because  he  would  become  indebted  to  the  com- 
pany and  he  would  have  to  appeal  to  them  for  food. 

Q.  Any  other  way  1 — A.  That  is  about  the  way. 

Q.  Now  you  say  you  think  about  half  of  the  men  have  gotten  out  of 
the  company's  stores  and  deal  elsewhere  ? — A.  I  do  not  say  that  I  think 
this  is  general,  but  where  I  am  acquainted.  On  our  side  there,  in  the 
Upper  Lehigh,  I  believe  half  of  them  are  out  of  the  company's  stores. 

Q.  Then  that  half  are  out  of  debt  to  the  company's  stores  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  how  the  prices  of  food  and  clothing  in  the  corn* 
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pany's  stores  compare  with  the  prices  of  other  dealers! — A.  I  have 
made  inquiry  coucerning  thatm9tter,  aud  I  have  been  informed  by  par- 
ties who  seem  to  know  the  case  tho^'ou^hly,  and  they  claim  that  com- 
pany-store goods  are  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  advance  over  the  goods 
sold  by  individual  store- keepers. 

Q.  Give  us  your  own  experience;  you  have  traded  with  dealers  in  Free- 
land  f — A.  My  own  experience,  I  believe,  would  justify  me  in  saying  they 
are  10  per  cent,  higher  than  individual  storekeepers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  under  what  system  the  operators  through  here  lease 
to  the  miners;  what  the  character  of  the  leases  are  or  have  been  ! — A. 
Leasing  houses  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  —A.  Well,  there  are  a  grent  number  of  leases  as  far  as 
I  can  learn.  We  used  to  have  one  iu  the  Upper  Lehigh.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  signed  at  the  present  time  or  not.  I  may  say 
for  a  long  time  when  you  signed  a  lease  for  a  house  you  also  ^signed  a 
waiver. 

Q.  Do  you  know — but  I  understand  a  gentleman  will  be  here  to  ex- 
plain that.    Have  you  read  one  of  them  ! — A.  I  have  read  one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  general  they  are  f — A.  The  one  I  read  has  been 
for  one  colliery ;  one  of  G.  B.  Markle's  collieries. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  evictions! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  there  have 
been. 

Q.  Through  this  region!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  ! — A.  I  can  not  give  the  date. 

Q.  I  mean  recently ;  within  a  few  months. — A.  About  a  month  or  so 
ago  Mr.  Pardee  evicted  live  or  six. 

Q.  You  say  five  or  six ;  are  there  any  more  you  know  of! — A.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  personally. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  mein  regard  to  the  people  who  work  here,  whether 
they  are  really  residents  here  or  transient  people  ! — A.  They  are  gen- 
erally residents. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  do  you  think  were  born  here ;  have  you  any 
idea  on  that  subject ! — A.  1  could  not  estimate  the  number  of  those 
born  here,  but  I  believe  they  are  in  the  majority. 

Q.  Are  the  majority  of  the  miners  naturalized  citizens  and  native- 
born  citizens  ! — A.  The  majority  of  them  are  citizens. 

Q.  Are  many  people  working  here  who  have  not  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  taking  out  naturalization  papers  ! — A.  Yes,  a  great  number  of 
thenr. 

Q.  Who  are  they  ! — A.  Principally  Hungarians,  Italians,  and  Poles. 

Q.  We  have  a  great  number  of  Poles  and  they  get  out  naturalization 
papers  as  quick  as  they  can,  but  Hungarians  and  Italians,  you  think, 
do  not  declare  their  intentions  ! — A.  As  a  rule  they  do  not. 

Q.  The  remainder  of  the  iwpulation  are  full  citizens  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  can  judge,  how  long  have  the  majority  of  them  lived 
here  !  I  want  to  get  at  the  fact  whether  this  is  the  real  home,  in  the 
sense  we  use  the  term,  of  a  majority  of  the  miners,  and  for  what  num- 
ber it  is  a  home.  I  mean  in  the  sense  of  home  as  my  friend's  home  here 
is  Missouri,  and  the  judge's  is  in  New  York  ;  whether  they  are  bona  fide 
real  residents,  and  if  it  is  home  where  they  have  their  friends  and  fami- 
lies and  all  that.  Now,  how  long  do  you  think  they  generally  live  here  ! 
You  have  been  here  since  you  were  a  boy ;  where  were  you  born  ! — A. 
In  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Q.  At  what  age  did  you  come  into  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ! — A. 
I  came  into  Pennsylvania — my  family  moved  into  Luzerne  County  in 
1869. 
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Q.  Tou  were  a  small  boy ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  has  been  practically  your  home  since!— A.  We  moved  to 
Schuylkill.  # 

Q.  This  has  been  your  home  since  f^A.  Yes,  sir ;  since  1869. 

Q.  NoWy  then,  in  regard  to  the  majority  of  these  people  having  local 
attachment,  the  majority  of  these  miners  f — A.  Yes,  I  believe  the  ma- 
jority of  the  miners  consider  this  to  be  their  home. 

Q.  I  believe  Hungarians  generally  go  back  home ;  they  are  like 
Chinese  in  that  respect  They  make  their  money  and  go  home  and  do 
not  become  citizens,  but  they  are  not  a  large  portioq  of  the  miners? — 
A.  Not  an  exceedingly  large  portion. 

Q.  V^bat  nationality  are  a  minority  of  those  who  really  live  here  and 
their  homes  are  here ;  you  say  there  are  about  20,000,  what  nationalties 
would  the  majority  be  ! — ^A.  I  think  the  majority  of  the  coal-miners  in 
the  Lehigh  region  are  Irish. 

Q.  By  bii*th  or  descent  t— A.  By  birth  and  descent  both,  and  there 
is  a  great  number  of  Welsh,  English,  Germans,  and  Americatis. 

Q.  There  mnst  be  a  great  many  of  Irish  descent  bX)rn  heret — A.  Yes, 
a  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  I  suppose  these  mines  have  been  going  on  for  a  long  time? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q .  Now,  as  to  the  acquirement  of  property  among  the  miners  of  your  re- 
gion, don't  they  own  their  own  homes;  tell  us  about  that  ? — A.  There  are 
a  number  of  them  who  own  their  own  homes,  but  the  great  majority  of 
them  live  in  company  houses. 

Q.  Youspeakof  tide- water;  where  does  this  coal  go? — A.  Port  John- 
son, Port  Hoboken,  and  Elizabethport. 

'Q.  You  mean  Hoboken  outside  of  New  York? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
the  port,  I  believe.  • 

Q.  It  goes  through  New  Jersey,  then,  and  strikes  tide-water  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  what  is 
the  navigation ;  have  they  a  canal  ?— A.  1  suppose  they  have.  I  could 
not  say  positively. 

Q.  They  are  coal  producers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Oan  you  give  us  any  idea  what  it  costs  in  this  region  to  get  out  a 
ton  of  coal  ? — A.  What  it  costs  a  miner? 

Q.  What  it  costs  to  get  that  ton  of  coal  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  mine 
ready  for  shipment;  that  is,  what  it  costs  the  operator,  giving  the 
items  of  expense,  and  do  it  in  your  own  way. — A.  That  question  I  could 
not  answer,  for  want  of  knowledge  in  the  matter.  Understand  that 
the  miner  can  very  easily  find  that  out  by  collecting  statistics  from  each 
of  the  miners  included  in  the  organization. 

Q.  We  have  not  found  any  miner  yet  who  has  been  able  to  give  us 
the  information ;  it  may  be  it  is  because  they  have  not  inquired  about 
it. — A.  I  can  give  you  the  report  of  the  committee  of  gentlemen  who 
came  from  New  York  to  investigate  the  prices  of  coal  some  years  ago. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  tiiat? — A.  I  think  it  was  in  1874  or  there- 
abouts; I  am  not  positive.  There  was  a  committee  sent  by  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  prices  remained  the  same  and  all 
that? — A.  I  judge  it  is  cheaper  to-day  than  ever. 

Q.  Where  is  that  report  ? — A.  I  have  got  the  report  in  my  pocket 

Q.  Will  you  hand  it  to  us  and  let  us  look  it  over;  will  you  let  us 
keep  that  during  the  day? — A.  Yes,  sir^  you  can  keep  it. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  legislative  inquiry  and  reports  of  either  branch 
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of  the  legislatnre  of  Penns^'lvania  on  this  subject;  any  investigation 
ot  the  prices  of  coal  and  of  the  wages  of  the  miners  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  miners  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  mines;  do  you  know 
anything  of  that  kind  of  late  years  f — A.  1  do  uotr 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  official  documents  besides  newspaper  reports 
which  would  give  any  information  on  this  subject  f — A.  I  do  not  know 
of  any,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  one  more  question  and  then  turn  you  over  to  the 
other  gentlemen.  You  say  that  the  conference  which  you  demanded  in 
regard  to  these  prices,  the  circular  which  you  gave  us  here  in  the  begiti- 
niug,  that  in  no  instance  was  a  conference  demanded  by  an  assembly  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor;  it  was  always  demanded  by  the  employes  of  the 
representative  mines,  when  that  circular  was  sent  in  ? — A.  That  circu- 
lar was  sent  in  by  the  two  organizations,  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the 
Amalgamated  Association.  The  Knights  of  Labor,  district  assembly 
87,  sent  that  document  to  the  men  of  the  Lehigh  region. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  there  was  a  strike  ordered  o^oially  by 
any  organization  of  Knights  of  Labor  here? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  strike 
was  ordered  by  the  officials  of  district  assembly  87,  Knights  ol  Labor. 

Q.  And  that  was  after  there  was  no  reply  to  this  request  for  a  con- 
ference ? — A.  After  the  date  expired  when  we  requested  an  answer 
from  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  other  grievances  besides  that  of  wages,  the 
grievances  as  to  living  and  being  in  debt  at  the  company's  stores,  and 
all  that — in  your  judgment,  is  that  condition  of  things  the  fault  of  the 
company  or  the  men? — A.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  company,  I  believe. 

Q.  Why!  Because  the  companies  do  not  pay  enough  f — A.  They  do 
not  pay  enough. 

Q.  In  regard  to  retaining  the  taxes,  I  understand  you  that  the  law  of 
Pennsylvania  requires  the  company  to  retain  that  head  taxt — A.  I 
have  been  so  informed  in  that  respect ;  I  could  not  say  whether  it  is  true 
or  not. 

Q.  You  have  not  read  the  law  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  say  of  my 
own  knowledge. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  law  authorizes  the  company  to  re- 
tain the  2  per  cent.  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  What  you  call  the  Lehigh  refirion  is  embraced  in  what  is  denomi- 
nated the  fifth  anthracite  coal  district  t — A.  It  is  denominated  the  mid- 
dle anthra^^ite  coal  field ;  this  is  the  fourth  inspection  district. 

Q.  Who  is  the  inspector  f  — A.  James  B.  Roderick. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  the  inspection  district ! — A.  Four,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Q.  Is  the  country  you  denominate  the  Lehigh  region  and  the  mines 
you  have  named  as  being  in  that  region  embraced  in  the  fourth  inspec- 
tion district  t — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  How  will  the  number  of  men  employed  in  1887  compare  with  the 
number  employed  in  1886  f — A.  That  I  could  not  answer.  I  have  not 
looked  over  the  report  lately.  I  have  got  the  report,  but  haven't  had 
time  to  look  over  it. 

Q.  Have  you  the  report  for  1887 1 — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  not  had  time 
on  account  of  the  strike  to  do  anything  else.  I  have  let  private  busi- 
ness go. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  report  here? — A.  I  have  got  it  at  home.  Be- 
ing a  representative,  I  have  a  number  to  distribute  among  the  district. 
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Q.  Goald  yoa  let  this  committee  have  one  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
1886  I  gaess  it  is,  1887  is  hardly  pablishecl. 

Q,  1887  I  have  here.— A^  1887  is  hardly  published  yet  1887  being 
jnst  closed,  the  report  would  hardly  have  time  to  be  published. 

Q.  *You  have  not  a  report  then  of  last  year,  1837 1 — A.  No,  sir;  it  is 
not  out  of  press,  I  suppose. 

Q.  The  report  of  the  inspector  made  March  5, 1887,  for  the  year  1886, 
shows  there  were  employed  in  the  fourth  anthracite  coal  district  dur- 
ing the  year  14,140  inside  and  outside;  was  that  about  the  same  num- 
ber employed  in  the  mines  at  the  time  of  this  strike  t — A.  I  could  not  say « 
positively,  but  it  has  been  expressed  by  the  miners  and  operators  in  the 
public  press  since  this  strike  has  occurred,  it  was  the  opinion  of  both 
sides,  that  there  were  20,000  men  involveil  in  this  strike.  It  was  so  ex- 
pressed by  both  in  print,  and  I  take  that  statement  that  it  was  20,000. 

Q.  If  that  be  true,  then  there  was  a  very  largo  increase  iu  employes 
over  Uie  previous  year  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Eoderick  here? — A.  I  guess  he  is  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  owns  the  land  in  this  district  ? — A.  I  could  not 
tell. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  owned  in  any  part  by  the  operators' 
themselves  f — A.  I  have  been  so  informed. 

Q.  Take  Pardee  &  Co.,  do  they  own  the  lands  they  are  mining  t — A. 
It  is  so  said  they  own  them. 

Q.  Are  these  the  largest  operators  in  the  regions  f — A.  I  believe  Mr. 
Goxe  is  the  largest  operator  in  the  Lehigh  regions. 

Q.  Does  he  own  his  lands  or  rent  them  t— A.  They  b^j  he  owns  the 
lauds. 

Q.  This  is  rumor! — A.  Yes,  sirj  I  could  not  say  officially.  I  know 
nothing  about  it  other  than  what  is  reported. 

Q.  The  Lehigh  Coal  and  ^Navigation  Company,  the  Upper  Lehigh 
Coal  Company,  J.  C.  Hayden  &  Co.,  Pardee,  Sons  &  Co.;  J.  H.  Myers 
&  Co.,  comprise  the  principal  operatoi*s  f — A.  I  believe  they  do. 

Q.  And  you  understand  all  these  men  own  their  lands  1 — A.  I  could 
not  say  as  to  whether  they  own  them  or  do  not.  I  have  been  informed 
that  Mr.  Coxe  owns  his  lands ;  Pardee  &  Co.  own  their  land,  the  Upper 
Lehigh  Company  own  their  land  ;  J.  C.  Haydon  &  Co.  own  their  land. 
It  is  all  report ;  I  could  not  say  how  true  it  was  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  How  long  have  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  been  operating^here  t — A.  They 
were  operating  before  1869.  I  went  to  work  under  Coxe  in  1869,  and 
then  went  down  to  Schuylkill  and  came  back  here.  » 

Q.  Are  all  these  principal  operators  men  of  long  standing  herein  the 
business  ? — A.  I  believe  they  are  men  of  long  standing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  is  a  corporation  or  simply 
a  partnership  f — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  A.  Pardee  &  Co.,  do  you  know  whether  this  is  a  partnership  or 
corporation  1 — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  How  is  the  coal  taken  out  from  here  T — A.  By  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  and  the  Jersey  Central  Railroad. 

Q.  Then  by  these  two  roads  the  coal  is  shipped  to  market  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  controls  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  1 — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  * — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  With  the  Pennsylvania  Centralt — ^A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  company  now  has  control  of  the  Jersej^  Geo- 
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tral  t — A.  I  could  not  say  exactly ;  no,  sir ;  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
ceivers, or  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers  lately. 

Q.  Have  these  matters  been  the  subject  of  any  inquiry  by  the  legis- 
lature of  your  State  ? — A.  !Not  in  the  last  session  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  railroad  companies  are  in  any  way 
connected  with  these  operators  other  than  that  of  mere  carriers  T — A.  I 
do  not  know  of  their  being  connected  in  any  other  way. 

Q.  Your  miuers'  wages  are  predicated  upon  the  basis  of  $5  at  tide- 
water t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  demand  in  this  document  of  August  17, 1887,  addressed 
to  the  presidents  of  the  several  corporations,  coal  exchanges,  etc.,  that 
$4  per  ton  be  made  the  basis  instead  of  $5  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  point  would  that  be  an  advantage  to  the  ei;nploy6  1 — A. 
From  the  simple  fact  that  coal  is  supposed  to  be  sold  over  $4  at  all 
times.  It  is  supposed  not  to  go  under  that  figure;  hence,  we  would  be 
paid  the  basis  continually,  while  at  the  present  time  the  operators  claim 
that  they  never  sell  at  $5,  hence  they  pay  us  less  than  the  basis. 

Q.  You  propose  to  make  $4  the  minimum  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
y  Q.  And  no  sliding  scale  below  that? — A.  None  below  it. 

Q.  Now  $5  is  the  basis  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  sliding  scale  below  thatt — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  proposition,  then,  is  to  receive  as  much  for  the  same  work 
when  coal  is  $4  per  ton  as  you  now  receive  when  it  is  $5  per  ton  f — A. 
Yes,  sir;  according  to  our  figuring. 

Q.  Making  the  $4  basis  you  are  to  have  a  sliding  scale  of  12^  per 
cent,  for  all  above  that  up  to  $5  ?^ — A.  I  guess  it  is  10  per  cent,  (ex- 
amines schedule) ;  12^  per  cent  above  that,  sir,  if  it  reaches  $5. 

Q.  And  then  25  per  cent,  for  all  it  advances  beyond  $5  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  much  does  the  miner  now  receive  on  the  basis  of  $5  at  tide- 
water per  weekt — A.  At  the  present  time  the  miner  receives  $11.34, if 
I  am  correct. 

Q.  When  coal  sells  at  $5  at  tide- water  ?— A.  No,  $12.60  at  $5  at  tide- 
water. 

Q.  Now,  if  $4  was  the  basis  instead  of  $5  and  coal  was  selling  at  $5 
at  tide- water,  the  miner  makes  how  much  more? — A.  When  coal  was 
selling  at  $4  he  would  be  getting  27  against  21 ;  when  coal  was  selling 
at  $5,  say  coal  advanced  $1  up  to  $5,  he  would  have  a  difiereuce  of  12^ 
per  cent 

Q.  The  change  would  be  12^  per  cent,  above  what  he  now  gets  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  basis  of  the  SchuylkM  region  is  upon  $2.50  at  Schuylkill 
Haven  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  miners  there  to  have  the  basis  higher 
or  lower  1 — A.  The  advantage  to  the  miner  is  to  have  the  basis  lower, 
I  should  think. 

Q.  It  is  to  your  advantage  to  have  the  basis  lower  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  lower  the  minimum  basis  the  more  you  get  out  of  the  sliding 
scale  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  purpose  of  the  basis  is  to  give  you  the  advantage  of  the  slid- 
ing scale f — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  advance  on  coal. 

Q.  Now,  Judge  Ghipman  asked  you  what  it  would  cost  per  ton  to  the 
operator  to  deliver  this  coal  at  tide- water  at  $5.  Take  Goxe  &  Co.,  who 
sell  coal  at  tide- water  at  $5  per  ton,  how  much  has  that  coal  cost  the 
operator? — A.  After  getting  the  coal  on  the  car  at  the  breaker?. 
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Q.  Well,  he  sells  it  at  $5  per  ton  at  tide- water.  It  ha&cost  him  a  cer- 
tain sum,  and  the  difference  between  the  cost  price  and  the  selling  price 
is  the  profit  to  the  operator.  The  selling  price  is  $5:  what  is  the  cost 
price  to  him  f — A.  I  understand  the  sul^ect  was  exhibited  according 
to  that  committee. 

Q.  What  committee! — A.  The  committee  from  New  York. 

Q.  Composed  of  whom  f— A.  Members  of  the  New  York  legislatare,  I 
am  informed. 

Q.  Did  they  come  here  to  investigate t— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  foand  the 
minimum  cost  price  was  93  cents  and  the  maximum  $1.13. 

Q.  At  tide-water  ! — A.  At  the  breaker ;  at  the  mine. 

Q.  How  much,  then,  does  it  cost  the  operator  to  ship  c^al  to  tide- 
water, where  it  is  sold  for  $5  f — A.  I  am  informed  it  costs  $1.80  per  ton. 
I  have  no  authority  for  it.  But  I  am  informed  so. 

Q.  The  cost,  then,  to  the*  operator  would  be  $2.93,  where  the  local 
cost  was  $1.13! — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  says  the  committee,  as  far  I  can  learn. 

Q.  If  thai  be  true,  then,  the  operator  would  make  $2.07  per  ton  !— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  operator  makes  as  much  as  $2  per  ton  on  all  the 
coal  they  ship  out  of  this  region  ! — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  abont  that. 
I  would'not  say  that  they  do,  but  I  gave  the  matter  some  thought  and 
if  I  have  not  failed  in  my  calculation,  as  near  as  I  could  find  out  per- 
sonally that  their  cost  of  putting  a  ton  of  coal  in  the  car  at  the  mine 
does  not  exceed  $1.30.     I  would  believe  that,  but  I  have  no  proof. 

Q.  And  the  freight  would  be  $1.80  ! — ^A.  I  believe  that  could  be  put 
in  the  car  for  that. 

Q.  Let  us  get  at  tliat.  Why  do  yeu  believe  so,  since  you  have  given 
the  matter  considerable  thought? — A.  Well,  by  taking  the  wages  paid 
to  the  miner  for  a  ton  of  coal. 

Q.  Well,  how  much  is  that! — A,  At  the  present  time  they  are  load- 
ing  a  car  containing  105  cubic  feet  of  coal  for  79  cents. 

Q.  How  many  tons  are  there  in  105  cubic  feet! — A.  1  should  judge  2  J 
to  2^  tons. 

Q.  How  many  cubic  feet  do  you  estimate  to  the  ton  ! — A.  I  should 
estimate  35  cubic  feet  to  a  ton  of  broken  coal. 

Q.  There  bas  been  considerable  difference  in  information  as  to  that 
1  see  in  this  report  some  of  these  inspectors  estimate  it  at  48! — A.  Under- 
stand me;  they  had  48  feet,  but  you  and  everybody  are  aware  that  48 
cubic  feet  is  more  than  a  ton.  The  miners  principally  agreed,  because 
they  could  not  help  themselves,  to  load  48  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  the  opera- 
tor saying  that  he  would  have  48  cubic  feet,  and  that  amount  of  clean 
coal  on  that  car  would  be  a  load;  that  is,  he  would  not  have  a  ton  of  clean 
coal  unless  he  had  48  cubic  feet  of  coal  in  there,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  dirt,  etc.;  but  I  claim  that  less  than  48  cubic  feet  of  coal  would 
give  a  ton  of  clean  coal. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  estimate  coal  as  it  comes  from  the  mines  ought 
to  be  allowed  as  a  ton  ! — A.  I  suppose  for  the  operators  40  to  42  cubic 
feet  would  be  giving  them  a  clean  ton  of  coal;  1  believe  so. 

Q.  Then  you  estimate  in  one  of  these  cars  there  is  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2^  tons  of  coal !— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  estimate  that 

Q.  Now  goon  with  your  calculation.  They  mine  one  of  these  cars 
containing  2^  tons  of  coal  for  how  much  !— A.  For  79  cents  a  car,  105 
cubic  feet  to  the  car. 

Q.  That  is  about  30  cents  a  ton!— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  it  would 
give  that  sum ;  it  would  be  somewhere  around  there. 

Q.  A  little  over  30  cents  a  ton  ! — A.  Somewhere  about  that. 
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Q.  Very  well,  the  miner  then  receives  31  cents  per  ton:  do  you  con- 
fine that  cost  of  31  cents  exclusively  to  the  miner! — A.  To  the  miner 
and  mine  laborer.  Kemember  that  the  miner  accepts  the  contract  and 
out  of  his  profits  must  pay  his  laborer. 

Q.  You  mean  that  out  of  this  31  cents  he  must  pay  a  laborer  for  as- 
sisting him  in  mining  and  loading  that  ton  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  usual  for  two  miners  to  work  together  ! — A.  Not  in  this 
region;  it  is  in  the  Schuylkill.     In  some  places  there  they  do. 

Q.  Then  only  a  miner  and  mine  laborer  work  together  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these  two  men  receive  between 
them  31  cents,  or  about  that,  per  ton  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  understand 
me  as  saying  that  the  miner  receives  31  cents  a  ton,  according  to  your 
figuring.  He  receives  79  cents  for  the  car.  and  out  of  this  79  cents  he 
pays  a  laborer.  Every  car  that  he  loads,  according  to  the  experience 
I  have  had,  costs  18  cents  on  the  car  for  powder  and  expenditures. 
Now,  in  receiving  that  ton  of  coal  for  31  cents,  the  miner  is  forced  to 
purchase  his  powder  from  the  company,  and  the  price  of  that  powder 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  supposed  that  the  powdcjr  is 
bought  for  $1.25  a  keg,  25  pounds  to  the  keg,  and  the  company  sell  it 
to  the  miners  for  $2.75. 

Q.  Then  it  makes  over  ,100  per  cent.! — A.  The  estimate  is  put  at 
$1.25,  and  the  miner  pay^  $2.75  a  keg. 

Q.  Now,  it  costs  him  18  cents  a  car  on  your  estimate.  Qn  that  basis 
the  operator  would  make  about  9  cents  per  car  on  the  powder! — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Then  you  take  from  the  31  cents  9  cents,  which  is  the  profit  made 
by  the  operator  on  the  powder  used  in  mining  that  ton  of  coal  ! — A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  reduce  the  net  cost  to  the  operator  for  the  ton  of  coal 
to  22  cents! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  miner  and  his  laborer  are  concerned  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  other  items  of  expense  to  the  operator! — A.  The 
other  items  of  expense — there  is  another  source  of  profit  for  the  opera- 
tor. I  found  while  I  was  mining  that  one  fifth  to  one-tenth  of  my  out- 
put was  docked  on  top  of  the  breaker.  The  company  docked  it  claim- 
ing, as  they  would  notify  on  their  dockage  paper,  that  there  wiis  too 
much  dirt,  too  much  slate,  or  light  loading.  These  were  the  excuses 
given  by  the  company.  A  man  would  send  out  a  car  or  a  wagon,  and 
they  would  dock  the  whole  car,  and  it  cost  three  quarters  or  a  half  or  a 
quarter  more. 

Q.  You  mean  they  would  only  allow  you  for  a  half  of  a  car  or  a  third 
of  a  car,  and  the  rest  was  a  dead  loss  ! — A.  Yes ;  that  that  wa^  docked 
was  a  total  loss. 

Q.  Was  that  docking  fairly  done! — A.  No;  it  was  not  fairly  done. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  send  out  a  carload  ot  coal, 
and  the  whole  car  would  be  docked,  and  that  the  company  would  use 
the  car  containing  coal  and  ship  it  to  market? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  an  instance  within  your  personal  knowledge  of 
that  kind! — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  was  always  docked  in  my  output;  every 
month  I  was  docked. 

Q.  Ofa  whole  car! — A.  Yes,  sir,  of  a  whole  car;  on  many  occasions 
I  was  put  on  the  paper  as  a  whole  car. 

Q.  When  would  you  be  informed  you  were  docked  of  that  coal;  at 
the  time! — A.  Every  evening  after  the  day. 

Q.  Did  you  complain  about  it ! — A.  Most  assuredly ;  we  struck  about 
it  on  one  occasion. 
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Q.  If  your  statement  is  true  it  is  absolutely  stealing  ? — A.  It  is  true, 

Q.  Tbat  you  would  send  out  a  car  of  coal  fit  for  market,  and  the  com- 
pany would  take  that  car  of  coal  and  put  it  iu  their  cars  and  refuse 
you  pay  for  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  state  that  as  a  matter  within  your  personal  knowledge  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  afflicted  with  it  myself. 

Q.  What  company  did  that! — A.  The  UppjBr  Lehigh  Coal  Company. 

Q.  When  did  they  do  that! — A.  They  did  it  right  along,  as  I  worked 
in  the  mines  on  more  thau  one  occasion. 

Q.  Who  was  the  agent  or  superintendent  who  did  that! — A.  Well, 
the  superintendent  did  not  exactly  doit;  it  was  the  docking  boss  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Who  was  the  dockiivg  boss! — A.  James  Van  Horn. 

Q.  Did  he  treat  you  in<}ividually  that  way! — A.  He  treated  all  that 
way.  He  docked  it  when  it  was  loaded  wrong,  and  would  take  and 
dump  the  coal  into  the  breaker. 

Q.  When  did  Mr.  Van  Horn  take  a  whole  car  of  your  coal  and  refuse 
to  allow  you  for  it ! — A.  Probably  a  year  ago. 

(J.  What  year  !— A.  In  188G. 

Q.  You  have  got  the  cost  here  of  this  ton  to  the  operator  at  22^  cents 
paid  to  the  miner  and  the  laborer;  what  are  the  other  items  of  expense 
to  the  operator! — A.  You  have  failed  to  tate  the  percentage  there  on 
account  of  dockage.  I  consider  that  when  I  load  a  car  of  coal  and  get 
nothing  for  it,  I  think  that  is  a  percentage  of  profit  to  them  when  they 
use  it. 

Q.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  go  into  that.  We  will  take  that  at  the  end 
and  subtract  it. — A.  Then,  you  understand,  they  sell  oil  and  supplies. 

Q.  And  they  make  a  profit  on  that! — A.  Make  profits  on  all  these. 

Q.  We  will  estimate  that  at  the  end  along  with  the  dockage. — A. 
Now,  supplies;  we  will  take  the  Upper  Lehigh,  for  instance,  and  calcu- 
late in  this  way:  Suppose  there  are  GOO  employed  in  and  about  these 
mines.  There  may  be  150  to  200  of  those  600  that  would  be  outside, 
and  company  hands  in  the  mines,  which  will  make  it  200  out  of  600. 
That  would  leave  400  who  were  paid  miners  and  mine  laborers.  Now, 
the  200  would  be  a  cost  to  the  company;  their  wages  would  be  paid  and 
they  would  be  producing  nothing — no  coal.  Now  let  us  average  the 
wages  of  those  200.  I  would  average  the  wages  of  those  2(K)  at,  I  may 
say,  $1.10  a  day,  and  I  would  be  doing  justice,  I  suppose — I  may  be 
high,  but  I  will  average  it  at  that — that  would  be  $220.  Now,  these 
400  miners — say  200  are  miners  and  200  are  laborers — the  miners  have 
got  to  stand  the  cost  of  the  400.  Let  us  say  those  400  would  average 
10  tons  a  day. 

Q.  That  is,  the  400  men  engaged  in  mining — 200  as  miners  and  200 
as  miners'  laborers — would  produce  2,000  tons  of  coal  per  day  ! — A. 
Yes;  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  That  is  your  estimate  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  2,000  tons,  then,  would  have  to  bear  the  expenses  of  $220 
paid  to  the  200  laborers  not  engaged  in  actual  mining  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  11  cents  a  ton  ! — A.  Eleven  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  Then  2,000  tons  bear  the  expense  of  $220;  1  ton  will  bear  as  much 
as  2,000  is  contained  in  $220!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  is  11  cents  per  ton  ! — A.  That  will  make  32  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  Then  the  cost  of  the  labor  to  the  operator  so  far  as  we  have  gone 
would  be 32  cents  per  ton ;  is  that  the  total  labor  cost! — A.  I  would  be- 
lieve that  would  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  labor  cost  Now  you  will 
take  the  expense  of  th^  mule  feed  and  the  expense  of  supplies  that  are 
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required  around  the  roacbinery,  repairing,  etc.,  oiling,  all  the  oil  that  is 
used  in  the  machinery,  you  can  make  that  estimate;  I  have  put  that 
at  5  cents  a  ton,  which  will  cover  that. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  upon  what  basis  ^u  compute  that,  so  that  we  can 
get  at  the  probable  correctness  of  your  estimate  f — A.  I  have  no  regu- 
lar basis.  I  could  not  give  anything  you  could  adopt  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  but  I  have  set  down  and  counted  the  mules  at  times,  and 
the  cost  of  feed,  etc.,  and  compared  the  cost  of  each  mule  per  ton,  and 
so  on. 

Q.  At  5  cents  per  ton,  2,000  tons  mined  each  day  would  equal  $100 
expense  each  day  to  the  company ;  you  say  they  mine  about  2,000  tons 
a  day.  Kow,  5  cents  on  each  of  those  tons  would  amount  to  $  100.  You 
mean  to  say  that  that  company  now  would  be  put'  to  $100  daily  expense 
for  the  purposes  you  have  indicated  !—  A.  Yes,  I  think  something  there- 
abouts, probably. 

Q.  What  is  the  other  item  of  expense  to  the  company,  the  total  now 
being  37  cents  per  ton  ? — A.  You  might  take  the  salaries  of  the  super- 
intendents, I  do  not  know  what  they  are  paid. 

Q.  That  is  a  labor  expense  ! — A.  I  would  not  consider  them  in  the 
expenses. 

Q.  You  do  not  calculate  that  in  the  labor  expenses  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  superintendents  do  they  have  at  that  mine  ! — A.  They 
have  2  inside  and  a  general  superintendent  and  foreman.  Of  course 
the  foreman  is  considered  in  the  labor  calculation. 

Q.  The  wages  of  the  foreman  are  already  calculated ;  there  is  no  other 
labor,  then,  except  the  two  superintendents.  Do  you  know  the  amountof 
their  salaries! — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  amount  of  tbeir  salaries. 
I  have  been  informed  tbat  one  receives  $2,000  a  year  and  the  other  re- 
ceives $2,500.    I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  true  or  not. 

Q.  Four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  year  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  superintendents'  cost  would  be  about  $12.50  a  day  ?^A. 
According  to  that  report  I  guess  it  would. 

Q.  That  is  a  little  over  a  half  a  cent  a  ton  on  2,000  tons  per  day.  Call 
it  half  a  cent,  it  would  be  37^  cents  per  ton.  What  are  the  other  items 
of  expense  t — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other.  Well,  there  is  insurance 
certainly,  and  some  claim  they  are  paying  royalty  or  something  of  that 
kind  for  leases. 

Q.  What  is  the  ordinary  royalty  ? — A.  I  could  not  estimate  tbat. 

Q.  Say  40  cents  a  ton  f — A.  I  have  been  informed  in  some  cases  it  is 
from  25  to  50  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  Well,  say  40  cents  a  ton  as  an  average,  then  77J  cents  a  ton  is  the 
cost  f  — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  own  the  land  they  receive  the  royalty  themselves  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  payment  to  themselves  and  it  represents  interest  on  the 
plant? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  these  operators  have  large  sums  invested  in  the  plant  ? — A. 
Generally,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  pretty  large  sums. 

Q.  I  meant  to  say,  and  I  make  the  correction  at  the  suggestion  of 
Judge  Parker,  that  the  royalty  is  intended  to  represent  the  investment 
in  the  real  estate;  is  it  not  so  calculated? — A.  Yes;  I  guess,  generally. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  these  lands  are  valued  at? — A.  I  am  in- 
formed there  is  a  tract  of  land  owned  by  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,  near  Free- 
land,  I  can  not  remember  the  number  of  acres  that  is  in  the  tract,  but  I 
am  told  they  value  it  at  $1,000,000.  They  say  there  is  a  good  vein  of 
coal  there  which  has  been  proven ;  they  hold  it  at  that. 
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Q,  How  luncli  land  did  this  corapany  control — the  company  whore  yon 
were  working  and  on  which  we  have  been  caLcuhiting? — A.  I  think  it 
was  I,()00  acres,  if  I  am  properly  informed. 

Q.  What  is  that  land  worth  f-^-A.  I  do  not  know  j  you  could  not  buy 
it;  I  have  never  heard  it  estimated. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  tax  it  pays;  its  taxable  valne  ? — A.  No ;  I  could 
not  give  the  taxable  value.  1  only  know  when  a  man  on  the  adjoining 
land  built  a  house  on  one  foot  of  the  Upper  Lehigh  land — it  covered  one 
foot  of  their  land — and  after  it  was  known;  the  gentleman  not  desiring 
to  tear  the  house  down,  he  asked  the  company  to  sell  him  that  foot.  I 
am  informed  the  company  said  he  was  not  wealthy  enough  to  buy  it. 
He  was  a  well-to  do  man ;  was  pretty  wealthy. 

Q.  That  may  have  been  mere  exaction  because  of  the  circumstances. 
What  I  want  to  get  at,  if  I  can,  is  the  probable  value  of  this  land.  Now, 
you  say  you  are  mining  about  2,000  tons  per  day,  say  at  a  royalty  of  40 
cents  a  ton,  and  tnc  land  owner  was  receiving  $800  daily  out  of  the  roy- 
alty. That  gives  $240,000  a  year  of  300  working  days  !— A.  The  Upper 
Lehigh  Company,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  own  their  own  land,  and  pay  no 
royalty. 

Q.  Well,  land  ought  to  be  very  valuable  to  receive  a  royalty  of  that 
sort.  Well,  independent  of  the  cost  of  the  land,  have  you  any  idea  as 
to  the  amount  invested  in  the  plant,  in  machinery,  in  breakers,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing? — A.  I  know  nothing,  only**  it  was  reported  that  a 
new  breaker  that  they  built  has  cost  them  $50,000. 

Q.  How  many  have  they  f — A.  They  have  two  breakers. 

Q.  So  they  cost  probably  $50,000  each  f — A.  I  could  not  say ;  I  could 
not  estimate. 

Q.  Are  they  all  about  equal  value! — A.  They  would  probably  be. 
They  are  both  considered  good  breakers. 

"Q.  Well,  you  are  familiar  with  all  the  plant  there  at  that  mine  f  — A. 
Ye8,  sir. 

Q.  Could  not  you  estimate  the  probable  money  value  of  it  or  the  cost 
value  of  it ! — A.  Hardly,  from  the  fact  that  I  do  not  know  the  prices  of 
the  n;achinery,  nor  would  I  know  the  price  of  lumber  bought  in  bulk, 
such  as  required  to  build  a  breaker.  I  never  had  any  estimate  of  those 
things. 

Q.  Aside  then  from  the  interest  on  the  plant,  we  have  estimated  the 
cost  to  the  operator  of  this  coal  at<.77Jcents  per  ton.  Is  there  any 
other  item  of  expense  that  you  can  think  off — A.  Not  that  I  can 
think  of. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  covered  the  whole  ground? — A.  I  have  as 
far  as  I  can  remember  at  the  present  time.  I  can  not  remember  any 
other  expense. 

Q.  Now,  you  said  there  would  be  something  to  deduct  from  this  T— 
A.  On  dockage. 

Q.  Can  you  figure  that  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  at  it  accurately,  or  a 
fairly  accurate  estimate  of  what  it  should  be  f — A.  I  have  always  esti- 
mated the  dockage  at  5  per  cent,  of  the  output,  but  I  have  been  dis- 
puted by  miners  who  say  it  is  10  per  cent. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  I  put  it  in  this  way.  We  have  taken  9  cents  per 
ton  from  the  cost  already  as  representing  the  profit  of  the  operator  on 
the  powder.  Now,  do  you  think  all  the  other  matters  of  deduction,  for 
dockage,  for  oil,  and  all  that  would  aggregate  fairly  5  cents  per  ton, 
putting  it  all  together?— A.  Hardly,  I  think;  you  might  make  it  that. 

Q.  Let  us  estimate  the  whole  at  5  cents.  Five  cents  subtracted  from 
77j^  cents  would  leave  72^  cents  per  ton  as  the  total  cost  to  the  operator 
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of  a  ton  of  coal  at  tl\^  mine  where  you  were  working  loaded  on  the  car. 
Is  that  your  estimate  ? — A.  My  estimate  came  a  little  higher  on  the  pre- 
vious occasion  when  I  counted  it.  I  may  have  erred  in  the  400  here,  I 
had  600  starting,  but  I  can  not  remember  exactly  of  those  figures,  but  I 
believe  this  may  have  been  a  little liigh. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  of  your  estimate  before  ! — A.  The  total  of  my 
estimate  before,  giving,  as  1  believed  at  that  time,  tbe  company  a  large 
measure  more  than  was  due  them,  as  1  considered  I  gave  them  at  that 
time,  considering  the  cost  of  putting  coal  on  the  car,  was  $1.30. 

The  Chairman.  Including  interest  on  plant  and  wear  and  tear  ! 

A.  That  is  what  I  put  it. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  estimate  included  the  cost  of  plant? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  interest  on  the  money  invested. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  We  have  not  put  that  in  here!— A.  No,  sir.  I  want  to  say  in  re- 
gard to  this  I  may  have  erred  because  I  never  had  the  figures  I  desired. 
Our  local  assembly  did  not  get  into  the  position  for  which  I  was  working 
when  this  strike  occurred. 

Q.  I  am  getting  at  your  view  as  a  practical  miner  of  long  experience. 
My  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  deduction  of  9  cents  a  ton  as 
profit  made  to  the  operator  on  the  powder  is  too  much  in  this  way  ;  it 
costs  you  18  cents  per  car  for  powder,  and  this  18  cents  would  be  for  2J 
tons  of  coal.  If  the  profit  was.  9  cents  percar  to  the  operator  on  powder, 
then  on  the  ton  it  would  be  less  than  9  cents  or  about  4  cents  ? — A.  We 
were  on  the  ton  instead  of  the  car. 

Q.  Then  that  would  raise  the  cost  to  the  operator  to  77J  cents  per 
ton  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  costs  the  operator  in  addition  to  that  $1.80  per  ton  to  ship  it  to 
market,  which  added  to  the  77^  cents  makes  the  cost  for  mining  and 
tolls  $2.57  J  per  ton  to  the  operator  at  tide-water.  Now,  if  he  sells  that 
at  $5  per  ton,  he  makes  $2.42^  per  ton.  On  2,000  tons  per  day  he  would 
make  $4,840  ? — A.  On  that  calculation. 

Q.  In  a  year  of  three  hundred  days  he  would  make  $1,452,000,  with 
which  to  pay  interest  on  his  plant  and  to  declare  his  profits.  Do  you 
think  that  estimate  is  correct  or  anything  like  correct? — A.  In  answer 
to  that  I  can  tell  you  I  have  been  informed  from  the  best  authority  that 
in  1886,  at  the  small  place  of  Eckley — I  am  told  this  by  a  person  who 
claims  he  saw  it  on  the  books — in  the  small  place  of  Eckley,  Dr.  Weutz 
earned  $170,000  clear  profits.  I  have  been  so  informed  by  the  party 
who  saw  it,  and  he  said  that  all  that  remained  for  Dr.  John  to  do  to  get 
the  money  was  to  write  a  check  and  present  it  to  the  bank. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  individual  'operators  are  making  any  such 
profits  as  your  figures  seem  to  indicate! — A.  I  believe  they  are  making 
enormous  profits.  Now,  take  this  as  yoa  find  it,  $1,200,000,  and  divide 
it  among  five  or  six  parties  who  are  in  company,  and  what  does  it  amount 
to  in  a  year!  We  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  then,  when  we  learn  that 
men  who  were  paupers  almost  twelve  or  fifteen  years  a^o  are  to-day 
computed  to  be  worth  a  million  dollars.  I  know  ])artie8  interested  in 
the  Upper  Lehigh  company — I  know  of  parties  who  saw  them  when 
they  were  young  wearing  blue  drilling  aprons;  to-day  they  are  worth  a 
million  dollars.    How  could  this  be  if  the  profits  were  not  enormous  f 

Q.  Give  us  the  name  of  one  of  them. — A.  One  of  these  men  I  am 
speaking  of  is  William  Powell  and  another  Seymour  Leisinring. 

Q.  How  long  since  these  men  were  working  in  the  mines  in  blue  drill- 
ing!— A.  I  say  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  ago. 
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Q.  They  were  poor  men  working  in  the  mines  I— A.  Mr,  Powell  was 
a  poor  man  at  the  time. 

Q.  Explain  to  me,  if  yon  can,  bow  it  happened  that  this  poor  man 
working  in  the  mine,  just  like  the»r^8t  of  these  men,  has  managed  to 
accumulate  a  million  dollars  T — A.  I  would  not  say  positively  he  is 
worth  a  million  dollars,  but  he  is  computed  to  be  worth  that.  I  will 
tell  you  about  the  man's  history  as  far  as  I  know.  He  was  a  practical 
miner,  a  good  workman,  and  he  saved  several  hundred  dollars.  Just 
about  then  the  company  were  in  straightened  circumstances  at  the  time 
and  asked  this  miner  tor  the  loan  of  his  money.  Remember,  in  those 
days  the  miner  was  paid  pretty  well,  and  he  managed  to  save  several 
hundred  dollars.  He  loaned  them  this  money,  and  it  turned  out  that 
this  money  was  turned  into  stock  of  this  company  and  he  received 
proxies,  and  he  is  one  of  the  partners  of  the  concern  to-day. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  for  fresh  beef  up  here  T — A.I  pay  as  high  as  18 
cents  for  a  steak,  I  think — 15  to  18  and  20  cents. 

Q.  What  is  the  probable  average  price  of  beefsteak  or  of  the  whole 
beef! — A.  I  might  judge  that  probably  15  or  16  cents  would  be  the  av- 
erage.   If  you  wanted  to  get  a  sirloin  you  would  pay  about  18  to  20  cents. 

Q.  Then  a  beef  will  average  14  to  15  cents  f — A.  Fifteen  to  sixteen. 

Q.  Take  dressed  or  uncut  beef  by  the  100  pounds,  how  much  would 
it  be  ! — A.  I  can  not  say ;  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  buy  in 
bulk  that  way.  At  one  time  I  bought  a  piece  of  beef— that  was,  I  bought 
it  «for  7  or  7 J  cents. 

Q.  A  quarter  of  beef  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  since  f — A.  My  partner  in  business  bought  me  some 
beet'  about  a  month  ago,  and  he  told  me  he  paid,  I  think  it  was,  7  cents 
he  paid  for  that  piece  of  beef.    He  bought  it  from  a  farmer. 

Q.  What  is  flour  worth  here  f — A.  Flour  has  advanced  of  late.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  worth  something  like  $5.40  per  barrel ;  something  around 
there. 

Q.  Are  the  table  supplies  used  by  families  generally  higher  here  than 
the  average  f — A.  I  believe  they  are  higher  than  the  average. 

Q.  Now,  two  men  mine  six  cars  per  day  of  2i  tons  each  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  which  they  receive  79  cents  per  carl— A.  They  may  do  it  to- 
day, and  to-morrow  they  will  send  out  three. 

Q.  Four  dollars  and  seventy  four  cents  per  day  would  be  the  sum 
made,  then,  to  be  divided  between  two  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  proportion  1 — A.  The  laborer's  generally  is  fixed. 

Q.  How  much  per  ton  or  per  car  does  the  laborer  receive  f — A.  Make 
it  an  average  of  six  cars  per  day,  he  would  receive  27  cents  per  car, 
$1.62  per  day. 

Q.  The  miner,  then,  would  make  $3.12  per  day  on  that  basis! — A. 
What  is  your  figuring  t 

Q.  I  subtracted  the  27  cents  from  the  79  cents  per  car,  which  leaves 
the  miner  52  cents  per  car;  six  cars  would  be  six  times 52,  or $3.12 per 
day. — A.  After  taking  the  powder  out  f 

Q   Tk%t  is  the  gross  earning! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  days'  work  would  you  average  per  month  f — A.  Well, 
yon  might  say  fifteen  to  twenty  days  we  might  average. 

Q.  Well,  what  would  you  say;  that  is  a  big  margin! — A.  Well,  say 
eighteen  days. 

Q.  Three  dollars  per  day  would  equal  $54  per  month ;  is  that  too 
much  or  too  little! — A.  This  is  the  gross  earning  without  reducing  the 
cost  of  supplies  at  all ;  that  is  merely  the  gross  earning. 

Q.  The  gross  earnings  were  $3.12  per  day  after  deducting  the  la- 
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borer's  amount,  but  without  deducting  your  other  expenses  f — A.  Four 
dollars  and  seventy-four  cents  are  the  gross  earnings.  Now  after  de- 
ductiug  the  laborer's  account  it  leaves  $3.12.  Now  there  are  the  costs 
there  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Q.  Well,  will  the  costs  exceed  25  cents  a  day  !^— A.  It  might,  yes. 

Q.  One  dollar  a  day  f — A.  The  cost  in  i>owder;  I  found  that  it  cost  me 
18  cents  a  car  for  powder  alone. 

Q.  That  is  $1.08  per  day  for  powder  f — A.  I  found  in  my  calculation 
that  the  miner  received  79  cents  per  car  from  the  company  for  a  car  ot 
coal.  I  take  it  it  costs  that  man  27  cents  a  car  for  the  laborer's  wages, 
that  is  six  cars,  remember.  If  he  loads  less  certainly  the  cost  is  greater 
on  a  car.  Eighteen  cents  a  car  for  powder,  7  cents  a  car  for  oil,  cotton, 
squibs,  paper,  tubes,  shovels,  etc.,  I  claim  it  costs  him  7  cents  a  car  for 
those  and  5  cents,  or  thereabouts,  some  say  greater,  for  dockage,  mak- 
ing a  double  cost,  all  to  be  deducted  from  the  52  cents  per  car,  leaving 
him  a  balance  of  22  cents  per  car. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  addition  to  the  laborer's 
wages  of  27  cents  per  car,  you  had  to  subtract  18  cents  for  powder,  7 
cents  for  oil,  etc.,  and  5  cents  for  dockage,  or  30  cents  per  car.  Now  on 
six  cars  per  day  that  would  equal  $1.80  expenses  in  addition  to  the  la- 
borer's expenses  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  the  $1.80  from  the  $3.12,  on  the  calculation  made  a  moment 
ago  as  to  the  share  of  the  miner,  it  would  leave  you  $1.32  per  day  net 
for  your  work  on  six  cars  per  day.  Now  for  eighteen  days,  at  $1.32 
per  day,  it  wcJuld  be  $23.76  per  month  that  you  would  make? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  as  much  as  the  miners  average  on  this  basis 
of  (*^lculation  through  this  region  ? — A.  There  is  one  item  that  just  now 
struck  me  in  thinking  of  making  up  the  account  of  the  cost  of  coal. 
There  is  in  connection  with  the  mining  of  coal  the  standing  of  timber. 
Now  generally  miners  in  a  flat  breast  will  stand  twelve  to  fifteen  props, 
that  is,  supports  for  the  roof,  and  these  are  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation ;  twelve  or  fifteen  of  these  at  30  cents,  which  is  for  the  miner,  you 
see.  There  is  nothing  the  company  has  to  pay  for,  in  considering  the 
cost  of  coal,  as  timber.  I  do  not  know  the  cost  or  what  they  pay  for 
their  timber.    They  had  their  own  timber  until  lately. 

Q.  Then  you  take  account  of  that  t — A.  I  would  not  say  how  much 
that  amounted  to  or  what  the  cost  to  the  company  is. 

Q.  I  will  repeat  my  question ;  do  you  think  $23  to  $25  per  month 
would  average  the  earnings  of  the  miners  in  this  region  ? — A.  In  coal, 
yes  5  but  if  you  will  add  the  amount  of  this  timber  he  has  generally  got 
some  dead  work  to  perform  and  the  only  dead  work  they  will  pay  for 
is  these  props.  Then  he  has  the  benefit  of  30  cents  per  prop  coming  to 
him  along  with  the  coal.  Thus  be  may  go  a  little  higher  some  months 
and  he  may  go  a  little  lower ;  but  I  have  found  in  calculating  my  own 
account,  I  have  generally  found  myself  to  stand  at  $30,  or  hardly  $30 
on  the  average. 

Q.  That  $30  was  about  the  maximum? — A.  It  was  generally  the 
maximum. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that  you  pay  $5  per  month  rent  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Seventy-five  cents  a  month  for  the  doctor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  anything  for  preacher  or  priest? — A.  No,  sir.  If  that 
is  done,  it  is  done  according  to  the  desire  of  those  belonging  to  the 
church. 

Q.  Now  with  reference  to  this  doctor  here.    When  men  are  hurt,  does 
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it  involve  a  qoestion  of  damage  saits  against  the  company  I — A.  I  have 
not  known  of  any  in  this  region  lately. 

Q.  Does  it  involve  the  qaestion  of  the  violation  of  yonr  State  law  with 
reference  to  the  mines  and  the  management  of  the  mines  with  a  view  to 
the  protection  of  the  laborer? — ^A.  lately  there  was  a  case  occurred  at 
Eckley  of  a  person  being  barued  by  the  gas. 

Q.  Doea  the  testimony  of  this  doctor  in  any  of  these  aspects  of  the 
case  become  important  to  the  companies! — A.  I  h:ive  known  of  no  In- 
stance where  the  doctor's  evidence  was  taken  to  overrnie  the  miners. 

Q.  Now  you  have  got  to  live  out  of  that  $30  after  paying  the  doctor^s 
bill  $24.50  to  support  your  family  for  the  month  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  charge  you  for  a  ton  of  this  coal  f — A.  One 
dollar  and  eighty  cents  to  $2.10.  I  believe  their  prices  at  some  places 
are$1.50  to  $1.80. 

Q.  Then,  after  paying  for  the  coal,  which  is  necessary  to  have,  is  it 
not ! — A.  Yes ;  we  must  have  coal. 

Q.  You  average  about  that  much,  do  you  not! — A.  Not  in  summer. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  charged  for  coal  you  do  not  use! — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Bequired  to  pay  the  company  for  coal  you  do  not  use! — A.  It  is 
deducted  from  our  pay. 

Q.  That  is  12  tons  per  year! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  suppose  you  use  during  the  yeflr? — A.  Well,  if 
a  person  bums  pretty  hard  they  might  use  10  tons  in  a  year. 

Q.  Then  you  are  left  about  $22.50  a  mohth  with  which  to  feed  and 
clothe  your  &mi]y,  and  for  other  incidental  expenses!— A»  Yes,  cir; 
mostly  less. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  Your  strike  was  on  the  10th  of  September! — A.  That  was  the  day- 
the  order  was  issued,  1  understand. 

Q.  How  was  it  communicated  to  the  men! — A.  I  think  it  was  com- 
municated by  delegate  or  message^  I  am  not  positive  which.  1  was  in 
the  Wyoming  region  at  that  time. 

Q.  By  delegates  going  about! — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Were  they  walking  delegates! — A.  I  do  not  think  they  were  walk- 
ing delegates. 

Q.  Then  it  was  communicated  in  the  ordinary  method;  the  order  was, 
apparently! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  communication  have  you  had  witli  the  company,  or  com- 
panies, or  operators,  or  any  of  them,  from  that  date  to  this  f — A.  I  know 
of  no  communication  received  from  them. 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  have  any  operators  made  any  com- 
munication in  the  way  of  negotiations  or  indicating  a  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate from  that  time  to  this! — A.  None  at  all,  except  I  might  say  as 
far  as  I  could  learn  the  committee  was  sent  for  at  Stockton  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  strike. 

Q.  By  whom  ! — A.  I  suppose  they  were  sent  for  by  the  operator  5 1 
am  not  positive. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  operator  was!— A.  Lindermann,  Skeer 
&Co. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  communication  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done;  did  the  committee  go  !--A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result! — A.  No  agreement  whatever. 

Q.  And  this  is  all  the  negotiation  you  have  had  or  known  of  since 
the  strike  !— A.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  can  remember. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  miners  after  the  strike! — A.  They  went  to 
different  places  seeking  work.    Some,  as  you  see  here,  are  at  home. 
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Q.  And  abont  20,000  struck  f—A.  That  is  the  estimate,  I  believe,  in 
the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Q.  What  is  your  computation  of  the  average  of  mouths  to  be  fed 
represented  by  these  20,000  i)eople.  How  many  would  you  add  per  man 
to  the  20,000  strikers  to  cover  their  families — women,  children,  the  old, 
and  the  sick  f — A.  That  would  be  a  hard  question  to  answer;  I  do  not 
believe  I  could  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Would  four! — A.  You  might  make  it' that. 

Q.  Have  you  no  opinion  upon  that ;  have  you  any  estimate  upon 
that? — A.  I  have  not  heard  an  estimate  upon  that. 

Q.  How  many  people  do  you  compute  have  to  be  fed  on  account  of 
this  strike  of  20,000  men  !— A.  I  should  judge  we  had  to  feed— I  should 
judge  there  was  15,000  being  fed. 

Q,  Now  of  this  15,000  how  many  probably  have  families  ! — A.  Prob- 
ably aboat  80  per  cent. 

Q.  And  these  families  would  average  how  many,  including  men, 
women,  and  children  f — A.  We  generally  average  them  at  five. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  refusal  of  a  calico  dress  at  one  time.  Was  that 
at  a  company  store  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  company  by  whom  you  were  employed! — A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  The  2  per  cent,  for  collecting  is  not  taken  from  the  miner  in  excess 
of  his  taxes;  it  is  simply  a  payment  by  the  collector  of  his  fee  to  the 
ofiicers  of  the  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  it  does  not  add  to  the  miner's  amount;  he  only  pays  his  taxes? 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  really  it  does  not  concern  him  how  the  collector  collects  the 
taxes  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Name  some  of  the  employers  of  the  Upper  Lehigh  mines  f — A. 
Daniel  Bertoch,  A.  C.  Leisinring. 

Q  At  the  present  time  there  are  many  employes  occupying  houses 
owned  by  their  old  employers  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  pay  their  rent  f — A.  The  employes  f    Yes,  sir ;  they  do. 

Q.  Do  the  men  on  the  strike  pay  rent  t — A.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Are  they  allowed  to  occupy  their  houses  without  paying  rent  to 
the  house  owner  f — A.  They  are  allowed ;  there  have  only  been  a  few 
evictions  this  far. 

Q.  Then  the  mine  owners  are  furnishing  rent  for  the  strikers  f — A. 
The  employes  are  not  paying  rent,  but  the  account  is  going  against  them 
as  being  indebted  somuch.  In  the  case  of  O.  B.  Markle,  he  has  refused 
to  give  the  leases  up  on  that  account. 

Q.  To  pay  rent  when  ? — A.  The  last  two  weeks  they  worked. 

Q.  Then,  as  you  understand  it,  it  is  charged  against  the  subsequent 
earnings  f—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^  that  practically  the  employers  are  furnishing  house  rent  to  the 
strikers,  relying  upon  the  future  to  get  their  pay  from  future  work,  if 
at  all ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  strikers  remain  in  their  houses  without  paying  rent! — 
A.  Ye&j  sir. 

Q.  The  miners  own  their  tools,  I  suppose  ! — A.  Generally. 

Q.  Where  are  they  left  ? — A.  In  the  last  place  they  worked. 

Q.  Where  they  stopped  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  have  stated  some  complaints,  including  taking  the  rents, 
being  compelled  to  trade  at  stores,  paying  taxes  through  the  company, 
and  having  to  employ  a  doctor  connected  with  the  company ;  have  those 
cases  been  pre8ente<l  as  grievances  to  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
believe  in  many  cases  that  has  been  presented  as  a  grievance. 
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Q.  How  long  ago  f — A.  I  suppose  they  have  been  presented  not  long 
ago. 

Q«  How  long  ago  ! — A.  I  was  on  the  committee  in  1886  that  went  to 
them  in  regard  to  the  dockage  system. 

Q.  Was  any  change  made  at  that  timet — A.  There  was  for  a  few 
days,  then  it  got  back  to  the  old  rat  again. 

Q.  I  wish  to  know  what  was  the  especial  demand  made  npon  the 
company  when  this  strike  ^as  inaugurated  t — A.  The  especial  demand 
was  fpr  an  increase  of  wages  or  an  arbitration. 

Q.  Or  arbitration  of  wages! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  Was  any  grievance  presented  at  the  same  time  relating  to  any 
of  these  other  matters  f — A.  I  can  not  say  it  was  in  the  last  demand, 
but  the  one  previous  to  the  last  where  we  also  asked  for  a  reduction  in 
mining  supplies  in  connection  with  the  demand. 

Q.  If  that  was  asked,  if  these  two  things  were  the  only  things  asked 
in  the  last  demand  which  was  the  occasion  of  this  strike,  then,  as  you 
understand  it,  this  is  absolutely  a  wage  strike,  and  the  strike,  as  it  now 
stands,  does  not  cover  the  question  of  dockage,  rents,  stores,  etc.? — A. 
This  is  a  matter  o:  grievance  which  we  hope  by  conference  to  adjust. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  question  of  the  condition  as 
to  this  strike.  The  present  existing  strike  is  based  upon  nothing  but 
the  wage  question  f  ~A.  Principally  npon  the  wage  question. 

Q.  Now  I  will  ask  what  I  think  will  fairly  cover  the  other.  Did  the 
condition  of  the  miners  and  feelings  of  the  miners  on  account  of  what 
they  thought  were  severe  charges  in  the  other  question,  l^elp  to  put 
them  in  a  condition  to  be  willing  to  strike  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then  this,  docking,  if  fairly  and  honestly  done  .by  the  man  who 
does  the  docking,  is  a  necessary  proceeding,  is  it  not  f — ^A.  Not  in  the 
way  it  is  done. 

Q.  That  I  am  not  asking  you.  Would  it  be  fair  to  the  employers  to 
pass  all  coal  put  into  the  cars  or  wagons,  first-class  and  poor  coal,  with- 
out any  dockingt— A.  No;  we  do  not  ask  them  that. 

Q.  Then  there  must  be  some  docking  fairly,  must  there  nott — A. 
There  must  be  some  docking  after  it  appears  that  there  is  refuse  in  that 
coal. 

Q.  Then  somebody  has  got  to  decide  that !— A.  Yes,  sir.* 

Q.  Now,  if  the  man  who  does,  decides  it  honestly  and  is  an  expert, 
that  is  all  you  have  a  right  to  ask  ! — A,  I  believe  we  have  a  right  to 
claim  to  have  a  man  on  there  representing  us,  the  same  as  the  coal 
miners  in  the  West  have  a  check  man  representing  them. 

Q.  Will  you  be  willing  to  have  deducted  from  your  wages  to  pay  the 
earnings  of  an  additional  man  to  judge  with  the  expert? — A.  Most  as- 
suredly we  would. 

Q.  And  when  they  disagree  how  would  you  adjust  it? — A.  By  arbi- 
tration. 

Q.  That  is  the  settlement  you  would  prefer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  advise? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  stated  in  regard  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  men,  they 
are  much  better  than  they  used  to  be? — A.  Yes,  sir;  far  better. 

Q.  And  to  what  do  you  ascribe  that  ? — A.  I  ascribe  that  to  the  op- 
pression they  suffer.  I  believe  that  there  is  such  tyranny  that  will  force 
the  men  to  think.  It  will  force  a  man  to  consider  what  to  do  to  lighten 
his  burdens. 

Q.  Then  you  think  the  thinking  habit  is  much  better  than  it  used  to 
be  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  the  habit  of  the  men  frequenting  the 
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saloons  lately ;  are  tbey  in  the  habit  of  using  as  macU  liquor  as  usual  t — 
A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  that  change  ! — A.  I  ascribe  it  to  the  S3.me 
thing,  this  thinking  power.  I  believe  the  men  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  to  become  better  situated  they  myst  help  theoiselves. 

Q.  Do  you  give  the  Knights  of  Labor  any  credit  for  that  change  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Largely  and  considerably  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  make  some  complaint  where  they  charged  you  for  tCe 
coal  which  would  be  used  or  might  be  used.  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  this 
system  of  charging  a  proper  amount  of  coal  to  each  family  and  having 
them  pay  for  it  regularly  at  a  fair  price  does  not  tend  to  prevent  trouble, 
prevent  dollisions,  and  charges  of  picking  coal  t — A.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  right  to  charge  that  which  we  do  not  use. 

Q.  Would  not  charging  them  for  a  fair  amount  they  woulfi  of  neces- 
sity use  keep  better  relations  with  the  two  parties  concerned,  than  it 
would  be  to  drive  them  perhaps  to  pick  their  coal  here  and  there  and 
have  trouble  come  of  it  f — A.  1  do  notthink  the  people  would  pick  coal. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  theory  of  the  company  that  by  selling  it  in  this  way 
they  avoid  any  contention  as  to  where  they  get  their  coal  f^ — A.  No,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  done  for  that;  I  think  it  is  done  for  the  comjjany's 
profit. 

Q.  Done  absolutely  as  a  speculation  and  as  a  matter  of  profit  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  company  stores  and  their  orders.  A  man  without 
capital  or  cr^it  can  do  better  with  these  stores  as  a  rule  than  be  can 
with  the  independent  stores,  can  henotf — A.  He  can  get  provisions  there 
when  he  is  debt  to  the  company,  but  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  he 
can  not  go. 

Q.  Suppose  he  goes  to  work  for  the  company  and  is  an  unknown  man 
without  capital  or  credit,  the  company  stores  will  furnish  him  credit 
when  no  one  else  will  f — A.  I  do  not  know ;  the  people  working  in  the 
Beading  Railroad  are  not  connected  with  the  company  stores,  and  we 
do  not  bear  any  great  oppresi^on  of  men  being  refused  credit. 

Q.  That  I  did  not  ask  you  ;  whether  an  unknown  man  without  credit 
or  capital,  who  goes  to  work  for  one  of  these  companies,  would  not  the 
company  for  whom  he  is  working  treat  him  better  than  a  stranger 
would! — A.  They  ought  to. 

Q.  Then  does  not  the  man  get  credit  at  the  company  stores  quicker 
than  he  could  any  where  else  !--A.  He  may. 

Q.  Then  for  such  a  n^an  the  company  store  is  a  benefit! — A.  It  may 
be  in  that  way. 

Q.  Is  not  that  really  the  source  and  origin  of  the  company  stores  ! — 
A.  I  could  not  say.     I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Q.  You  think  it  works  every  way,  and  they  make  an  extra  profit ! — 
A.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  profit  accruing  to  the  company. 

Q.  How  young  do  boys  work  in  the  mines  where  you  have  been  ! — 
A.  I  believe  where  I  am  working — where  1  work  tbey  complied  with 
the  law ;  none  under  twelve. 

Q.  Are  there  fair  opportunities  for  schooling!— A.  Pretty  fair  oppor- 
tunities. 

Q.  And  this  is  included  in  this  tax,  except  books? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  If  20,000  miners  struck  here  in  September  how  many  are  at  work 
now  in  the  Lehigh  coal  region  ! — A.  I  suppose  there  are  less  than  a 
hundred  at  work  to-day  in  the  Lehigh  region. 
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Q.  Are  these  coal  mines  all  idlef — A.  Yes^sir;  all  idle,  except  one 
or  two  instances;  very  few  men  are  working. 

Q.  Are  those  Knights  of  Labor  who  are  at  work  or  are  they  new- 
comers, unorganized  labor  f — ^A.  They  are  men  who  struck  and  went 
back  to  work,  and  are  now  called  "  scabs." 

Q.  So  the  coal  mines  of  the  whole  Lehigh  region  are  idle,  except 
about  100  miners  at  work  f — A.  There  might  be  a  hundred.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  over  a  hundred.  n 

Q.  This  committee  and  the  public  are  exceedingly  anxious.  Cer- 
tainly the  public  have  a  very  deep  interest  in  composing  this  quarrel 
and  having  the  miners  resume.  Perhaps  the  coal  operators  and  the 
miners  are  stubborn  about  proposing  or  accepting  terms.  In  enumer- 
ating the  grievances  of  the  miners  and  in  reply  to  questions  put  to  you 
by  Judge  Parker,  of  the  committee,  just  now,  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  the  miners  are  demanding  an  advance  of  wages  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  about  that  advance ;  I  take  it  if  a  definite  propo- 
sition was  made  by  the  strikers  to  the  operators,  or  if  a  definite  proiK)- 
sition  was  made  by  the  operators  to  the  miners,  there  would  be  some 
basis  for  negotiation,  and  I  hope  now  you  will  tell  us  aboat  what  per 
cent,  advance  in  wages  the  miners  want.  In  other  words,  please  tell 
the  committee  what  the  terms  are  that  the  miners  wish  to  get,  includ- 
ing a  recognition  from  the  operators. — A.  We  believe  the  advance 
would  be  about  15  per  cent 

Q.  On  what  basis  f — A.  On  what  we  were  receiving  when  the  strike 
occurred. 

Q.  About  what  amount  would  that  be  per  day  on  each  miner  f  What 
was  each  miner  getting,  say  on  an  average,  when  the  strike  occurred — 
how  much  a  day! — ^A.  Thelniner  was  getting  $11.34  a  week,  or  $1.93 
I>er  day.    We  are  now  asking  for  $2.27,  miner's  wages. 

Q.  What  is  your  next  item  of  ^evances  t — A.  The  most  important 
item  is  tonnage.  The  majority  of  the  men  are  working  under  the  con- 
tract system,  so  much  per  ton  and  so  much  per  car.  Formerly  it  has 
been  42^  cents  per  ton,  now  we  ask  for  47^  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  An  increase  of  about  5  cents  of  tonnage f — A.  Five  and  one-half 
cents  of  tonnage. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  item  of  grievance  that  the  miners  insist  upon! — 
A.  The  other  matter  of  grievance  is  that  the  operator  refuses  to  meet 
the  miner  in  conference  and  refusing  to  recognize  communications  from 
the  organization.  We  want  the  operator  to  meet  us  in  convention,  and, 
instead  of  striking — instead  of  iojuring  the  public  and  ourselves — to 
stand  like  men  in  a  body  and  there  fairly  reason  it  out  with  good  com- 
mon sense.  That  is  what  the  miners  ask  for  along  with  this  advance 
in  wages. 

Q.  Is  there  any  item  of  grievance  that  the  miners  complain  of  or  de- 
mand other  than  you  have  stated  f — A.  There  are  other  grievances,  bat  • 
of  secondary  consideration. 

Q.  The  three  you  have  enumerated  are  wages A.  (Interrupting.) 

Yes,  sir ;  they  are  the  chief. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  20,000  miners  who  struck  have  left 
the  Lehigh  region  and  gone  elsewhere,  according  to  your  judgment  t — 
A.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  matter  to  estimate  the  number.  I  might  say  there 
are  probably  one-fourth  of  them  away.  It  might  be  running  up  to  one- 
half. 

Q.  Between  a  fourth  and  a  half  have  gone  elsewhere  for  work  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  some  weeks  or  months  before  this  strike  occurred  were  the 
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miners  at  work  the  full  time  f — A.  No,  sir ;  the  miners  seldom  work  fall 
time  any  more. 

Q.  Since  when  I — A.  There  are  only  two  or  three  months  in  the  year 
when  the  miner  gets  steady  work  since  1880;  and  since  I  have  been  in 
the  Lehigh  region  there  have  not  been  many  months  in  the  year  they 
have  worked  full  time.  I  have  known  of  them  to  work  nine  days  in  the 
mouth. 

Q.  Please  give  us  about  the  average  days  per  mouth  that  the  miners 
were  working  for  a  year  or  two  before  this  strike  occurred! — A.  I  could 
not  give  the  average. 

Q.  CTpon  the  whole  do  the  20,000  men  work  thirteen  days,  all  of  them, 
each  month;  that  is,  do  they  work  half  timet — A.  Somewhere  about 
half  time. 

Q.  Is  it  more  than  half  or  under  half! — A.  It  might  probably  be  a 
little  more  than  half. 

Q.  Was  not  that  caused  by  an  excess  of  labor  being  in  this  region  ! — 
A.  I  believe  not ;  but  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Was  it  caused  by  overproduction  of  coal ! — A.  It  is  so  stated  that 
was  the  cause.  .  • 

Q.  If  that  was  the  cause  why  did  not  half  of  these  miners  go  away  or 
engage  themselves  in  some  other  employment  than  mining.  If  they 
were  to  do  that,  the  miners  remaining  could  work  full  time! — A.  It 
would  appear  so,  according  to  your  argument. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  coal  operators  in  the  Lehigh  region  owners  of 
their  own  mines  or  lessees  of  others'  mines! — A.  I  believe  the  majority 
of  them  are  owners.  I  could  not  say  positively,  but  I  believe  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  owners. 

Q.  Tliere  is  one  other  question  about  which  I  would  thank  you  to 
give  me  as  full  information  as  you  can.  It  seems  you  have  a  capitation 
tax  or  poll  tax,  or  license  tax,  whatever  you  call  it,  levied  on  each  man's 
head,  as  it  were,  in  this  State.  Here  are  20,000  miners,  or  near  that, 
as  I  understand  it,  between  certain  ages,  probably  between  twenty-one 
and  sixty,  say,  or  fifty :  they  pay  this  tax,  and  they  pay  it  for  all  pur- 
poses of  the  State  and  county  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Gould  you  give  this  committee  what  you  would  regard  as  the  av- 
erage amount  of  poll-tax  that  each  of  these  20,000  miners  pay  for  i)ub- 
lie  purposes  ? — A.  I  would  refer  you,  in  that  case,  to  the  gentleman  who 
will  probably  follow  me  on  this  stand. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  to  be  as  much  as  $3  apiece  on  the  average! 
— A.  I  really  could  not  say.  I  do  not  know  what  the  taxes  are  in  dif- 
ferent townships. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  the  committee  whether  there  was  any  limit  imposed 
upon  the  coal  operator  as  to  the  amount  of  output  of  each  mine  ! — A.  I 
suppose  there  was. 

Q.  Will  yoa  give  us  your  reasons  for  so  believing,  or  the  foundations 
upon  which  you  base  that  belief! — A.  I  believe,  certainly,  that  there  is 
what  is  known  as  a  combination  of  operators  to  regulate  the  output. 

Q.  The  output  in  the  first  instauce  is  adjusted  among  the  operators, 
and  then  each  operator  adjusts  it  among  the  miners  ! — A.  I  suppose  so. 
I  suppose  that  is  done  as  per  agreement  among  the  operators. 

Q.  Does  the  railroad  company  have  anything  to  do  with  them! — A. 
I  guess  they  have,  as  they  mine  in  Schuylkill  as  well  as  in  here. 

Q.  Are  there  any  facts  within  your  knowledge  tending  to  show  that 
there  was  a  Ijmitation  as  to  the  number  of  coal  cars  which  was  to  be 
delivered  to  each  mine,  or  any  limitation  of  the  number  of  cars  each 
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mine  operator  should  have  for  his  owd  mine  t — A.  I  have  no  informa- 
tion other  than  report. 

Q.  And  a  well-grounded  belief  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  remember  going  the 
first  time  to  Mr.  Pardee,  the  first  or  second  time,  I  am  not  positive,  and 
we  asked  him  if  he  was  chairman  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  Exchange.  He 
replied  that  he  was  not,  that  he  had  been  chairman,  but  he  was  not  at 
that  time.  That  was  in  1886.  We  were  told  after  leaving  his  office 
that  his  son  was  chairman,  Calvin  Pardee.  We  were  afterwards  in- 
formed that  the  Lehigh  Coal  Exchange  was  to  meet  at  a  hotel  at  Olcn 
Summit  on  the  Sunday  following  our  demand.  A  reporter,  we  were  in- 
formed, connected  with  the  Sentinel  of  this  town,  was  to  be  there  as 
stenographer.  We  were  afterwards  informed  they  did  not  meet,  and 
that  they  had  deferred  the  meeting  until  a  day  later,  which  meeting  was 
to  be  at  Mauch  Chunk.  We,  as  a  committee,  went  to  Mauch  Chunk. 
The  reason  we  did  not  go  to  Mountain  Park  was,  it  was  on  a  Sunday 
and  we  had  not  money  enough  to  support  us  over  Sunday,  but  we  went 
to  Mauch  Chunk  expecting  to  go  into  this  meeting,  or  ask  for  admission. 
We  went  to  the  meeting,  and  of  course  we  found  nothing^no  meeting. 
A  couple  of  days  later  the  papers  stated  that  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal  Exchange.  *         , 

Q.  From  which  the  miners  had  been  excluded  t — A.  Th^  miners  were 
not  admitted  and  they  never  had  representatives,  as  I  know  of,  in  the 
Lehigh  Coal  Exchange. 

Q.  If  the  miners  could  know,  say,  at  the  beginning  of  each  month, 
about  what  limit  or  output  had  been  imposed  upon  a  certain  mine  or 
district  of  mines,  would  not  such  information  be  of  great  value  to  them, 
so  that  those  who  could  not  work  full  time  might  go  away  elsewhere  if 
they  wanted  to  and  engage  in  other  business  f — A.  It  would. 

Q.  Would  not  that  information  be  of  great  value  to  the  miners  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  a  question  as  to  freights,  and  I  am  done.  To  what  point  is 
most  of  the  coal  shipped,  or  to  what  point  is  most  of  the  coal  of  the 
Lehigh  region  sliipped! — A.  Elizabeth  port,  I  believe. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  average  freights  are  per  ton  upon  that 
coal  from  the  Lehigh  region  f— A.  I  am  told  $1.80. 

Q.  From  what  points! — A.  From  all  points,  so  I  am  informed. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  three  months,  I  think  it  was,  in  which,  ordinarily, 
you  got  full  time ;  what  months  are  they! — A.  We  found  July,  August, 
and  September,  some  years,  to  be  pretty  good. 

Q.  The  reason  I  was  asking  the  question  is  to  know  at  what  period 
of  the  year  the  company  could  best  afford  to  have  their  mines  in  opera 
tion. — A.  Well,  the  spring  of  the  year;  we  have  the  greatest  idle  time 
through  the  spring. 

Q.  And  then  in  July  and  August ! — A.  In  the  latter  part  of  July, 
generally,  we  work  better  time  than  we  were  working  in  the  spring. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  0.  BEODERICK. 

James  G.  Bbodebioe,  sworn  and  examined. 

ByMr.  Parke  E: 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  this  country  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  a  naturalized 
citizen. 
Q.  Where  were  you  born  t— A.  In  Ireland. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  tliiscountry! — A.  Pretty  near  twenty- 
two  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Lehigh  mining  region  f — A.  I 
worked  in  the  Lehigh  region  in  November,  1869. 

Q.  And  have  remained  here  ever  since  ? — A.  I  have  remained  here 
since. 

Q.  What  different  collieries  have  you  worked  in  f — ^A,  I  h^ve  worked 
in  two  collieries. 

Q.  Which  were  they  ! — A.  Milnesville  and  Lattimer. 

Q.  Where  are  they  located  as  to  this  city  of  Hazeltonf — A.  About  4 
miles  north  of  here. 

Q.  Near  together! — A.  Close  together. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  those  two  mines  f — A.  I  worked  in 
Milnes'  mine  the  better  part  of  the  time  from  18G9,  except  about  two 
months. 

Q.  Who  were  the  operators? — A.  Well,  Pardee  &  Co.  operate  at  Lat- 
timer, and  the  Stout  Coal  Company  in  Milnesville. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Pardee  understood  to  have  any  interest  in  the  last  mine 
you  mentioned  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  the  operators  of  the  last- named  mine  f — 
A.  Van  Winkle  is  one,  and  I  think  Mr.  Stout  was  another. 

Q.  Have  you  at  any  time  been  a  practical  miner! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
went  through  the  whole  mill. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  on  the  strike  that  has  been  mentioned  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  day  did  you  quit ! — A.  We  stopped  work  on  the  10th  of 
September. 

Q.  What  knowledge  have  you  of  the  proceedings  that  culminated  in 
that  strike! — A.  Do  you  want  to  get  a  brief  account !  Do  you  want  me 
to  make  a  statement ! 

Q.  Just  state  the  proceedings  in  your  own  way  that  relate  to  this 
strike,  leaving  out  everything  else  that  may  have  been  between  the 
companies  and  those  in  the  mines.  Strike  upon  what  proceedings  in- 
duced this  strike. — A.  We  had  been  considering  the  matter  for  years 
past  and  we  found  our  condition  was  getting  worse  continually.  We 
drafted  up,  as  you  have  seen,  a  schedule  of  wages  and  we  thought  we 
could  live  if  we  could  receive  that  amount  of  pay. 

Q.  Then  for  some  years  the  condition  of  the  miners  has  been  growing 
worse  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  that  the  miners  comprehended  the  discomforts  un- 
der which  they  labored  then  better  than  they  used  to,  so  that  the 
same  difficulties  seemed  of  more  consequence  to  them  than  they  used 
to! — A.  We  have  difficulties,  of  course,  to  contend  with. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  that,  of  what  I  asked  you  ! — A.  I  think  it 
simply  was  because  we  were  reduced  in  pay  and  could  not  live. 

Q.  And  being  reduced  in  pay  you  had  harder  work  to  live  and  sup- 
port your  families,  until  it  seemed  to  you  that  you  must  make  some 
effort  to  get  more  pay  for  what  you  performed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  did  what! — A.  Then  we  sent  this  document  to  the 
operators. 

Q.  That  is,  the  demand  submitted  by  the  last  witness  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  sent  when! — A.  It  was  sent  before  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  mea^sures  were  taken  to  have  it  communi- 
cated generally  to  the  operators! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  committee 
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appointed  to  have  it  sent  directly  to  every  operator  in  the  Lehigh  re- 
gion. 

Q.  It  was  pnt  in  print  and  a  large  number  of  copiea  printed^  and  they 
were  ordered  to  be  distributed  through  the  region  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  printed  also  by.  the  public  press  t 
— A.  I  saw  notices  in  the  public  press. 

Q.  Aft^r  they  had  commanicated  with  the  operators  what  next  oc- 
curred ! — A.  They  took  no  notice  of  it,  though  in  onr  demand  we  had 
coupled  with  arbitration  that  work  was  to  continue  i^euding  same. 

Q.  You  asked  two  things  practically ;  you  asked  an  increase  of  wages 
and  you  asked  for  arbitration,  and  if  they  did  not  consent  to  the  in- 
crease of  wag^  you  asked  arbitration  upon  thatf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  response  was  made  f — A.  No  resiK>nse  was  made. 

Q.  Did  your  committees  of  your  men  talk  with  these  operators  to  ascer- 
tain why  they  did  not  answer,  or  whether  they  were  willing  to  answer  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  after  we  had  made  the  demand  and  after  we  had 
stopped  work.  Bumor  had  it  that  they  would  confer  with  a  committee 
of  our  men. 

Q.  After  you  ceased  work  f — A.  We  sent  notices. 

Q.  You  sent  notices  and  held  back  and  made  no  communication  to 
these  men  until  the  10th  of  September,  and  then,  without  consulting  the 
men  who  employed  you,  you  struck  and  went  out,  is  that  itf — A.  We 
did  consult  them  upon  several  occasions. 

Q.  But  on  this  occasion,  after  these  notices  were  issued,  you  struck  f — 
A.  We  did  not  consult  them,  with  the  exception  that  we  sent  the  pam- 
phlet to  them ;  we  considered  that  was  consulting  them. 

Q.  They  did  not  go  to  you  and  you  did  not  come  to  them,  therefore 
you  kept  apart  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  may  go  on  ftirther  and  tell  what  occarred  next. — A. 
Well,  rumor  had  it,  or  the  papers  made  mention,  that  they  would  confer 
with  us.  And  so  we  appointed  a  committee  to  see  Mr.  (3oxe  and  Mr. 
Pardee,  and  having  that  spirit  we  sent  a  committee. 

Q.  What  Pardee  f — A.  Both  Pardees. 

Q.  You  mean  the  firm  of  Pardee  &  Son  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  sent  a  committee;  who  was  this  committee! — A.  A  committee 
of  his  own  employes,  one  man  by  the  name  of  Summers ;  I  forget  the 
names  of  the  other  two. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  they  were  then  his  employes,  or  men  who  had  been 
at  work  for  him  and  out  on  strike  f — A.  Then  out  on  strike. 

Q.  How  many  were  there! — A.  There  were  three. 

Q.  From  your  personal  knowledge,  or  from  report  by  these  men;^  what 
was  the  result? — A.  If  the  men  would  go  to  work  he  would  give  some 
advance.  I  think  that  as  coal  would  advance  he  would  advance  the 
wages;  that  was  his  answer,  I  think;  virtually  nothing. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  answer  to  the  proposition  to  arbitrate  t — A. 
This  was  his  answer  by  the  report  of  the  committee. 

Q.  Since  that  has  there  been  any  communication  between  any  of  the 
men  going  out  upon  this  strike  or  any  of  the  employers,  as  you  under- 
stand it  f — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Has  not  there  been  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  seek 
negotiations  from  that  time  to  this  ! — A.  Yes,  there  has  been  certain 
effort  on  their  part. 

Q.  You  may  describe  it. — A.  Well,  we  got  the  executive  board  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  to  come  here  and  try  to  open  negotiations  between  the 
men  and  the  employers ;  got  outsiders,  but  they  would  not  talk  with 
them. 
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Q.  And  the  men  themselves  have  not  been  to  negotiate  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  the  men  been  doing  since  that  time ;  what  have  yon 
been  doingf-r-A.  Sometimes  I  work  in  the  interest  of  the  people  here; 
that  is,  trying  to  get  sabscriptions,  etc.,  to  help  sustain  them. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  laboring  since  the  strike  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  have 
not  been  working  any  since  the  strike. 

Q.  And  there  has  been  really  no  work  for  the  men  to  do  since  the 
strike?— A.  No  work  here. 

Q.  Then  they  have  to  remain  idle  or  go  off  for  work  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  strike  purely  a  wage  strike? — A.  It  was  purely  a  wage 
strike;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  difference  is  therebetween  the  wages  that  yon  received  the 
1st  of  September  last  and  the  wages  you  had  formerly  received  ? — A. 
There  is  a  schedule  somewhere  around  here  that  contains  that. 

Q.  Well,  make  it  practical,  explain  it  in  your  own  way  and  illustrate 
it,  if  you  wish,  by  your  own  case,  so  we  can  get  it  into  shape. — A.  How 
far  do  you  want  me  to  go  back  ? 

Q.  Well,  say  a  year. — A.  The  wages  did  not  vary  anything  in  one 
year  as  regiurds  mining. 

Q.  Yon  say  the  wages  had  been  continually  reducing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  they  been  continually  reducing  ? — A.  It  had  been 
reducing — sometimes  would  advance  a  little — but  as  a  rule  it  came  down 
from  50  cents  to  42J  cents  when  coal  was  selling  at  $5. 

Q.  When  was  that? — ^A.  In  1869  we  received,  I  think  it  was,  50  cents 
a  ton ;  I  think  it  was  55. 

Q.  When  coal  brought  $5  at  tide-water  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  that  occur  or  when  did  it  reach  that  limit? — A.  In  1876 
our  wages  was  brought  down  to  28  cents  a  ton  for  mining;  I  think  it 
was  in  1876. 

Q.  Was  there  an  increase  after  that  ? — A.  After  that  there  was  an 
increase. 

Q.  Of  how  much  per  ton  for  mining  ? — ^A.  We  returned  to  the  old 
system. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  31  or  32  cents? — A.  It  was  more  than  that. 

Q.  Well,  how  much? — A.  We  got  38  cents. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  at  38  cents? — A.  I  think  about  two 
years :  the  last  year  we  got  39. 

Q.  Which  year  did  you  get  39  ?— A.  In  1886. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  more  than  that? — ^A.  We  got  more  than  that 
in  1876. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  then  ? — ^A.  I  think  we  got  56  cents  a  ton, 
coal  sold  beyond  the  market  price. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  you  got  18  cents  more  than  yon  did  in  1886? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  got  $1.13  for  a  car. 

Q.  I  only  want  the  amount  per  ton;  you  got  18  cents  a  ton  more  for 
mining  then  than  in  1886? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  tell  me  when  that  reduction  took  place? — A.  I  can  not  give 
it  exactly,  it  kept  reducing  since  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  Upon  what  charges  was  it  reduced  ? — A.  The  operators  claim  that 
it  was  on  account  of  the  reductions  of  the  prices  of  coal  on  the  market. 

Q.  They  claim  that  the  competion  at  New  York  and  western  points 
was  such,  from  the  soft  coal  and  from  the  anthracite  coal-fields,  that 
tbey  must  reduce  the  prices;  now,  when  was  that? — A.  Bight  along; 
I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Through  what  period  ?— A,  Bight  along  from  1875  to  1886* 
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Q.  And  in  1886  the  miners  felt  as  though  they  were  not  receiving 
enough  for  their  work  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  common  subject  of  discussion  among  your  organizations 
of  labor  that  the  miners  were  not  receiving  their  fair  proportion  of  the 
earnings f — ^A«. It  was  the  common  talk  among  organizations  of  labor 
and  among  unorganized  labor.    All  felt  alike. 

Q.  Then  all  agreed  ux>on  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  all  agreed  upon 
that. 

Q.  l^efore  September,  1887,  were  there  any  personal  negotiations  be- 
tween the  miners  and  their  employers  upon  this  subject  f — A.  Not  in 
this  region. 

Q.  Did  you  occasion  a  strike  and  throw  20,000  men  out  of  employment 
aucl  100,000  people  out  of  support  without  going  to  your  employers  and 
talking  the  matter  over  with  them  ! — A.  We  sent  them  communications 
and  for  reasons—if  I  must  explain  I  will — ^for  reasons  best  kn#wn  t^>  the 
men  employed  under  these  companies,  they  wanted  a  committee  to  go 
to  the  officers  of  the  companies. 

Q.  They  were  to  go  in  such  a  way  they  did  not  wish  to  go  f — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  organization  of  labor  to 
require  the  employers  to  recognize  their  agents  as  suchf — A.  We  con- 
sidered they  had  a  right  to  recognize  our  officers. 

Q.  You  considered  it  was  their  duty  to  recognize  them  ! — A.  Yes,  as 
we  had  recognized  theirs. 

Q.  Was  not  that  part  of  the  contention  that  led  to  the  strike? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  was  part  of  the  contention. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  the  strike  was  ordered  by  local  assembly  number 
what? — A.  The  strike  was  ordered  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Lehigh 
region,  which  was  counted  niaeteen  out  of  twenty. 

Q.  In  this  order  or  conventionof  the  representatives  of  all  assemblies 
located  in  the  Lehigh  region  ?— »-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  joint  convention  where  all  the  assemblies  were  represented,  or 
jloes  one  assembly  cover  the  whole  region  of  miners  ? — A.  No ;  there  are 
ass('m\)lies  located  at  each  main  town,  and  then  there  is  a  district  as- 
cjembly  they  are  attached  to. 

Q.  Why  was  not  the  question  of  the  strike  submitted  to  the  national 
executive  board,  before  such  a  strike  as  this  was  ordered  ? — A.  So  it 
was. 

Q.  Before  the  strike  was  ordered  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  their  approval? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  their  approval. 

Q.  In  documentary  form  ? — A.  In  documentary  form,  we  had  it  from 
the  {September  previous,  and  we  had  notified  them,  and  from  the  fact 
they  did  not  appear,  that  gives  their  sanction. 

Q.  Then  you  infer  their  approval  from  not  appearing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  in  this  instance  that  Mr.  Powderly  and  those 
acting  directly  with  him  approved  of  this  strike  before  it  was  begun  ? — 
A.  I  believe  they  approved  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  it  ? — A.  That  they  approved  of  it 

Q.  Before  it  was  made  ? — A.  Y'es ;  we  sent  for  them  to  come  here  and 
investigate.  Last  September  over  a  year  ago  we  had  made  a  demand 
of  10  per  cent.  We  sent  for  the  executive  board  to  come  here,  and 
they  recognized  our  claim  as  just.  Then  the  executive  board  had  visited 
Mr.  Alio  Pardee  &  Co.,  but  he  gave  no  satisfaction. 

Q.  Was  it  the  national  executive  board  who  visited  Mr.  Pardee? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  one  of  the  elements  producing  the  strike  was  the  treatment 
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Mr.  Pardee  gave  to  the  representative  board,  was  it  not! — A.  I  can  not 
say  tbat. 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  why  your  subordinate  men  did  not  call  upon 
Mr.  Pardee,  the  manner  in  which  he  had  treated  the  representatives  of 
the  executive  board  ! — A.  From  past  experience  we  understood  that 
Mr.  Pardee  would  not  treat  with  them ;  because  we  had  visited  him  on 
several  occasions,  and  he  would  not  treat  with  us. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  violence  in  this  region  on  account  of  the  strike, 
any  assaults  and  batteries,  or  collisions  of  an)"  kind  ? — A.  There  has 
been  no  difficulty  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Everything  has  been  peaceful  and  quiet? — A.  It  is  very  quiet,  but 
not  exactly  peaceful. 

Q,  The  men  have  been  quiet  under  order  to  do  the  best  they  could  f — 
A.  We  are  trying  to  do  that. 

Q.  Then  there  has  not  recently  been  any  proposition  of  any  kind  in 
regard  to  the  employes  and  the  employers! — A.  No,  sir ;  we  have  not. 
There  has  been  another  committee  that  I  know  of  that  visited  their 
sui>erintendent. 

Q.  Give  us  a  statement  of  that,  if  you  will. — A.  Linderman,  Skeer 
&  Co.  had  signified  their  intention  of  meeting  a  committee  of  their  own 
men.  The  committee  went  to  meet  with  the  superintendent,  but  he 
only  said  that  he  would  pay  them  the  same  wages  as  they  were  receiv- 
ing before  they  struck,  and  when  coal  would  advance  he  would  give 
them  an  advance.    That  was  the  answer. 

Q.  What  reply  did  they  make  to  that? — A.  They  could  not  accept 
that. 

Q.  And  they  came  away.  About  when  was  that! — A.  I  think  that 
was  in  November. 

Q.  Now  you  have  told  of  all  the  efforts  that  you  know  of  to  adjust 
this  trouble  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  other  grievances  had  something  to  do  with  the  bringing  on  of 
this  strike,  although  not  in  the  demand  upon  which  the  strike  was 
based?— A.  Well,  there  were  other  grievances  we  might  couple  with 
the  question  of  wages,  but  if  the  question  of  wages  was  granted,  why 
we  would  accept. 

Q.  Would  you  have  put  the  question  of  wages  as  prominently  as  you 
have  and  the  amount  of  your  demand  as  large  as  you  did,  if  there  had 
not  been  other  grievances  existing  before  ! — A.  Probably  it  had  a  ten- 
tency  that  way. 

Q.  The  matter  of  the  requirement  to  trade 'at  company  stores,  was 
that  one  of  them  ! — A.  Yes ;  we  would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  company 
stores,  if  possible. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  miners  suffer  on  account  of  the  necessity  of 
trading  at  the  company  stores  ! — A.  From  reports  as  given  by  the  rep- 
resentatives from  different  mining  places,  I  believe  they  have  cause  to 
complain  of  the  stores. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  they  affect  the  monthly  wages  of  the  miners 
and  the  mine  laborers  so  as  to  reduce  their  monthly  rates! — A.  I  do, 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  companies  make  proportionately  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
believe  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  amount  of  coal  on  hand  at  the  time 
of  this  strike? — A.  No,  sir;  lean  not  give  you  an  estimate  of  that;  I 
can  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  circumstances  indicating  that  the  companies 
had  an  excess  of  coal  in  the  anthracite  region  and  were  willing  to  permit 
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a  strike  here  to  increase  the  price  of  coal  t — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  that^ 
sir ;  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  The  companies  generally  do  not  let 
working  people  into  their  secrets,  consequently  it  is  hard  for  a  workman 
to  answer  questions  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Where  do  you  suppose  this  payment  to  the  miners  comes  from  t — 
A.  I  do  not  understand. 

Q.  When  the  miners  are  at  work  they  are  paid  so  much  per  month 
or  per  ton ;  where  do  you  suppose  that  comes  from  f — A.  From  the  ar- 
ticle they  produce.        ' 

Q.  How  does  it  come,  how  is  it  obtained  t—  A.  By  the  profit  they 
realize  on  the  article. 

Q.  The  profit  do  you  mean  t — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  The  profit  is  what  is  left  after  you  are  paid  t — ^A.  The  price  they 
are  paid  for  coal. 

Q.  Then  the  wages  you  men  receive  come  from  the  consumer  t — ^A. 
It  is  the  consumer  that  has  to  pay  for  all. 

Q.  The  consumer  pays  for  alL  Well,  now,  in  making  this  strike  you 
have  added  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  ton  to  this  consumer,  have  you  hott — 
A.  We  would  rather  reduce  it. 

Q.  Have  you  done  it  by  making  this  strike  t — A.  We  have  not  di- 
rectly advanced  it. 

Q.  But  the  advance  followed  after  the  strike  t — ^A.  The  companies 
have  the  coal,  not  the  miners. 

Q.  The  advance  followed  after  the  strike,  did  it  nott — A.  It  followed^ 
the  strike. 

Q.  Now  I  wish  to  know  if  you  who  ordered  the  strike  and  are  respon- 
sible for  it  somewhat,  took  into  consideration  the  interest  of  those  con- 
sumers who  furnished  the  fund  out  of  which  you  are  paid  t-^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  we  considered  that. 

Q.  How  ? — A.  We  considered  that  the  companies  realized  too  much 
profit  and  that  the  consumers  paid  too  much  for  the  coal  and  we  are 
paid  too  little.  We  calculated  that  the  railroad  companies  and  the 
mining  companies  received  the  great  profit,  while  we  received  a  small 
share  and  the  consumers  have  to  pay  for  all. 

Q.  Did  yon  consider  whether  it  would  raise  the  price  to  the  consum- 
ers by  your  striking  t — A.  Yes ;  we  considered  that. 

Q.  Well,  did  that  have  any  influence  upon  your  striking  t — ^A.  It 
would  have  had  influence  from  keeping  us  from  striking,  but  under  the 
circumstances  we  could  not  do  otherwise ;  and  what  we  demanded  on 
a  ton  of  coal  would  not  taise  the  price  of  coal  on  the  consumer. 

Q.  You  are  conscious  now  that  the  consumer  was  injured  on  account 
of  the  strike? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  he  was  injured  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  his  interest,  and  did  that  influence  you  in  mak- 
ing the  strike? — A.  We  considered  the  interest  of  all. 

Q.  And  by  all  do  you  include  the  consumer? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  con- 
sumer. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  thought  it  would  benefit  the  consumer  for 
you  to  strike? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.  It  would  be  likely  to  work  the  other  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  would 
be  likely  to  work  the  other  way. 

Q.  What  number  of  boys  was  there  included  in  this  20,000  striking 
men  ? — A.  I  do  not  hardly  think  there  were  any  boys  included ;  of  these 
boys  and  men  I  can  not  give  the  number. 

Q.  What  proportion  were  boys  ? — A.  I  can  not  give  an  estimate. 

Q.  Well,  put  it  another  way.    What  amount  of  wages  per  day  would 
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tbe  20,000  strikers  have  earued,  if  they  had  kept  on  working,  per  each 
working  day? — A.  I  sapi)Ose  they  would  make  aboot  $20,000  a  day. 

Q.  Now,  as  you  were  working,  how  many  days  were  lost  in  Septem- 
ber by  reason  of  the  strike  ? — A.  We  were  worked  only  to  the  10th  of 
the  month. 

Q.  Well,  bow  many  days — perhaps  yon  would  have  had  less — I  want 
your  estimate  of  the  number  of  full  days  yon  lost  in  September  by  the 
strike? — A.  That  is  a  question  I  can  not  answer.  The  companies  work 
different ;  some  companies  work  more  days  than  others.  Some  compa- 
nies might  work  twenty  days,  and  some  fifteen,  and  some  twelve,  and 
soon. 

Q.  Would  it  -he  correct  to  consider  every  working  day  in  September 
after  the  10th  ?•— A.  1  do  not  hardly  think  it  would. 

Q.  Well,  how  much  less  than  that? — ^A.  Probably  there  might  be 
one- third. 

Q.  Now, as  to  October? — ^A.  I  can  not  give  you  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  ot  days. 

Q.  How  many  days  would  you  have  worked  in  that  month  except  for 
the  strike  ? — A.  Probably  twenty. 

Q,  And  in  November? — ^A.  Probably  the  same. 

Q.  And  in  December  ? — A.  Probably  the  same,  or  close  on  to  it. 

Q.  And  in  January? — A.  We  generally  run  short  in  this  month. 

Q.  How  many  days  in  January  would  you  have  worked  ? — A.  Well, 
it  has  been  the  habit  in  years  gone  by  to  work  half  the  time. 

Q.  You  compute,  therefore,  half  time  for  January  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  February  about  the  same  ? — A.  Probably  the  same. 

Q.  Then  during  this  period  there  has  been  a  loss  of  $20,000  a  day 
for  the  workmen  of  this  region  for  the  number  of  days  you  have  given 
in  each  month  since  thiB  strike  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  anybody  got  that  money  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  they  have. 
Somebody  must  have  it. 

Q.  Nobody  has  earned  it  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  employers  have  saved  themselves  from  paying  it? — A.  Well, 
then  the  employers  in  this  region  have  saved  this. 

Q.  Then  if  they  had  as  much  coal  as  the  market  would  take,  I  sup- 
pose they  have  not  lost  much? — A.  No,  if  they  had  the  coal. 

Q.  We  will  take  the  whole  region  through,  the  anthracite  region,  if 
they  were  able  to  furnish  as  much  coal  as  the  market  would  lake,  with 
40,000  men  on  strike  in  the  Lehigh  and  the  Schuylkill  regions,  and  the 
wage-roll  reduced  proportionately,  then  the  employers  in  the  two  regions 
made  money? — A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Except  that,  do  you  know  of  anybody  that  has  been  benefited  by 
this  strike? — A.  Outside  the  operators  in  the  county,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  workmen  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  see  that  you  have  been  benefited  much  by  it  as  yet  ? — 
A.  No;  we  have  not  been  benefited  by  it. 

Q.  How  large  an  amount  was  accumulated  to  support  these  people, 
how  long  have  their  families  been  supported?— A.  They  have  lived  on 
the  subscriptions  they  received  from  others. 

Q.  By  the  assistance  orbrother  organizations  of  workmen?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  support  has  been  very  handsome  and  liberal  ? — A.  It  has 
been  liberal. 

Q.  Have  any  of  these  mines  started  up  and  employed  unorganized 
labor  and  been  running  since  this  strike  ? — A.  There  are  some,  not  very 
many. 
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Q.  Well,  ^ive  me  your  estimate  of  that. — A.  Derringer,  operated  by 
Goxe  Bros.  &  Co. 

Q.  How  many  have  tbey  employ  ed  f — A.  I  believe  less  than  100  men. 
They  started,  probably,  with  six  or  eight  inside,  and  kept  coming  anc? 
adding  to  them. 

Q.  These  men  have  not  met  with  any  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
striking  men,  have  they! — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Have  any  other  collieries  started  up  here  with  unorganized 
labor  ! — A.  There  is  one  up  here. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  suppose  are  at  work  in  the  Lehigh  region 
properly! — A.  Probably  a  hundred  men  or  less. 

Q.  You  mean  more  than  that  in  the  Lehigh  region  ? — A.  I  do  not 
mean  more  than  that;  that  is,  in  the  actual  mining  of  coaL 

Q.  These  operators  have  not  made  much  effort  to  develop  their 
mines  and  increase  their  output  since  the  strike,  have  theyf — A.  They 
have  made  efforts,  but  were  not  successful. 

Q.  What  has  been  to  hinder  or  interfere  with  it ;  what  has  prevented 
them  f — A.  Why  the  action  of  the  Lehigh  region  on  September  10;  that 
is  exactly  what  has  prevented  them. 

Q.  But  what  has  prevented  them  from  bringing  in  outside  laborf 
What  has  hindered  them  from  bringing  in  labor  and  putting  it  at 
work ;  the  world  is  full  of  labor  t — A,  From  the  fact  they  know  nothing 
about  the  work. 

Q.  You  think  they  could  not  find  skilled  miners  !-- A.  I  do  not  know 
that  they  could  get  miners  to  come  in  and  fill  their  places,  a  laborer 
would  be  useless  to  put  in  a  mine. 

Q.  So  the  laborer  would  be  useless,  and  you  think  the  miners  would 
have  refused  from  sympathy  with  the  striking  miners  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  practically  prevented  the  further  development  of  the 
mines  during  the  existence  of  the  strike  ? — A.  That  is  it,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  the  fact  to  be  as  stated  by  the  last  witness, 
that  many  miners  are  in  the  houses  that  are  owned  by  their  former  em- 
ployers and  that  they  remain  without  paying  rent  except  what  was 
charged  against  them  on  account  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  remain  in  the 
houses.  The  system  under  which  we  hold  the  houses  or  rent  the  houses 
was  they  are  stopped  monthly  when  at  work,  and  when  they  are  not  at 
work  they  charge  the  man  with  that;  so,  really,  they  deduct  the  rent 
from  our  pay. 

Q.  You  may  explain  the  methods  of  leasing  and  the  manner  in  which 
that  bargaining  is  done,  if  you  will.  I  think  you  understand  it  as  well 
as  any  one. — A.  The  form  of  the  lease  ? 

Q.  If  you  have  one. — A.  Mr,  Hines  has  one. 

Q.  If  there  is  anything  about  the  lease  you  can  state  it ;  please  state 
it. — ^A.  We  are  not  consulted  in  regard  to  the  lease;  we  are  forced  in  a 
measure  to  sign  it.  We  get  the  house  and  go  to  the  ofiice  for  the  key, 
and  they  hand  you  something  like  this,  and  say  "  sign  your  name."  If 
you  refuse  it  you  can  not  get  the  key.  Under  that  lease  there  you  must 
leave  the  premises  in  from  five  to  ten  days. 

Q.  If  you  fail  to  pay  the  rent! — A.  If  you  fail  to  do  as  they  wish  you 
to  do. 

Q.  Are  these  conditions  stated  here  in  the  lease  that  you  must  com- 
ply with ;  is  the  discipline  provided  for  in  the  lease  t — A.  Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

Q.  Did  considerable  numbers  of  your  men  go  to  the  Schuylkill 
mines? — A.  A  number  of  them  went  when  it  was  working. 
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Q.  And  qaite  a  number  of  them  went  to  the  Lackawanna  region  T — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  helped  to  increase  the  output  from  there  considerably  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  wish  to  explain  to  us  and  state 
about  ? — A.  As  regards  the  leases  ?  I  think  it  was  in  last  May  there 
was  five  families  eviqted  in  a  place  known  as  Hazel  Brook. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances,  or  are  you  informed  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  state  them  if  you  please.— A.  They  considered  they  were 
aggrieved  and  that  they  were  not  getting  justice,  and  they  met  their 
employer  and  wanted  the  matter  rectified,  and  he  would  not  consent  to 
doing  this ;  consequently  they  struck,  and'he  gave  them  this  five  days' 
notice,  and  on  account  of  that  they  were  evicted. 

Q.  How  was  it  managed ;  were  they  simply  told  to  go  out  and  they 
went,  or  were  they  removed  by  an  officer  ! — A.  Put  in  the  street ;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Parties  in  the  strike  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  had  to  leave  there. 

Q.  And  they  had  to  find  housing  somewhere  el8#! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  were  families: — men,  women,  and  children  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  connected  with  the  strike  which  you  wish 
to  explain  or  give  us  your  statement  of  ? — A.  There  is  a  matter  that  has 
been  likely  looked  after  ^  that  is,  the  matter  of  outside  pay. 

Q.  Make  a  statement  about  that,  if  you  please. — A.  In  1875  our  peo- 
ple received  from  $9  to  $11  a  week  as  outside  laborers.  To  daj',  if  I  am 
informed  correctly,  according  to  the  statement  made,  they  are  working 
for  61  cents  a  day  up  to  $1.15,  and  in  a  few  cases  they  received  $1.30 ; 
that  is  but  a  few  cases,  and  we  consider  that  a  great  wrong.  In  many 
cases  the  children  were  barefooted  and  without  clothes  before  we  made 
that  demand. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment,  from  what  you  have  seen,  that  in  the  cases 
of  where  the  children  were  barefooted  and  insufficiently  clothed,  that  the 
workmen,  or  men  and  boys  of  the  family,  did  what  they  could  to  supiK)rt 
them  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  ^  ^ 

Q.  Worked  hard  and  earned  good  wages  and  were  good,  strong  men  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  good,  strong  men.  I  know,  in  fact,  that  in  ^ve 
years  the  butcher  didn't  stand  at  their  door  to  give  them  a  pound  of 
fresh  meat.  -^ 

Q.  What  has  been  the  system  with  such  people  as  to  obtaining  meat  ? — 
A.  In  some  cases  there  is  what  is  called  the  company  butcher.  In  the 
case  of  Hazel  Brook  there  was  a  company  butcher,  I  think,  sold  meat. 

Q.  And  charged  it  against  the  wages  on  account ;  that  is,  they  could 
get  the  meat  when  the  account  would  bear  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there 
was  no  other  butcher  allowed  in  there.  That  was  considered  private 
property  in  that  town,  and  a  butcher  would  not  be  allowed  to  come  in 
with  his  wagon,  according  to  the  statement  made. 

Q.  Where  was  that  f — A.  In  Hazel  Brook.  They  were  notified  by  the 
Goal  and  Iron  police  not  to  come  in  on  the  premises  to  peddle  meat  and 
other  things. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  Coal  and  Iron  police  who  are  on  duty  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  in  this  county  f — A.  Yes ;  who  was  employed  by  Norris 
&Co. 

Q.  You  heard  the  statement  of  the  last  witness,  Mr.  Evans,  in  regard 
to  the  trading  with  the  company  stores,  and  as  to  the  effect  of  such 
trading  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  part  of  it. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  agree  with  his  statement  as  to  the  fact  and  effect  t — A. 
He  has  given  a  statement  of  the  company  stores.  Where  I  live  there 
x/skTe  cases  where  they  have  charged  fh>m  10  to  30  per  cent  more  for  their 
goods  than  they  did  in  individual  stores. 

Q.  What  pressure,  if  any,  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  induce 
them  to  trade  at  company  stores t — ^A.  In  some  cases,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed, some  of  the  officials  of  the  company,  such  as  foremen,  etc.,  would 
xstate  to  their  workmen, "  If  you  will  patronize  me  we  will  patronize  you-'' 
Well,  that  meant  if  there  was  a  good  job  they  would  receive  it  if  they 
traded  in  the  company  stores. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  if  the  man  was  trading  at  a  store  which  was 
not  a  company  store,  and  spending  a  considerable  portion  of  his  wages 
there,  that  it  was  so  managed  through  the  bosses  that  he  was  put  upon 
a  bad  job  t — ^A.  It  occurs.  There  is  a  fact  that  if  you  are  working  for  the 
company  and  it  happens  so  that  you  run  behind  on  your  accounts  to  the 
store,  and  you  are  working  for  the  company— working  as  a  miner-— yon 
will  get  more  time. 

Q.  That  is,  you  will  be  allowed  to  work  more  hours  t — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
that  is  overtime  yoU  will  get. 

Q.  In  order  that  you  may  pay  up  at  the  store  t — ^A.  If  there  are  any 
who  do  not  deal  with  the  company  stores,  you  are  not  sent  after. 

Q.  Then  it  might  inure  to  the  men's  benefit  to  get  in  debt  at  the 
company's  stores  ? — A.  It  might. 

Q.  Is  not  this  a  fact,  a  poor  man  without  credit  (and  of  course  with- 
out capital)  commencing  work  could  get  credit  at  the  stores  of  the 
company  for  which  he  is  working,  when  he  could  not  get  it  at  an  inde- 
pendent store  t— A.  I  do  not  think  he  could,  for  he  has  a  guaranty  for 
what  they  give  them.  If  I  go  to  work  for  the  company,  I  come  here  a 
stranger  and  I  work  two  days ;  now,  then,  I  can  go  to  the  company's 
store  and  they  will  give  the  equivalent  for  what  I  have  done.  Then 
they  have  pay  for  their  goods. 

Q.  Will  they  advance  if  you  need  it,  or  let  you  draw  five  or  six  days 
up  when  you  have  done  two  days'  work  t — A.  Yes ;  when  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  f  on  they  might,  when  it  is  without  danger  to  themselves. 

Q.  But  an  independent  store-keeper  might  do  the  same  thing  ? — A. 
v£!ertainly ;  we  get  credit  from  individual  store-keepers. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  any  other  matter  connected  with  the  management 
between  the  employers  and  the  employes,  or  in  relation  to  this  strike, 
that  occurs  to  you,  that  you  wish  to  state  or  explain  T — A.  I  believe  I 
have  gone  over  the  ground. 

By  Mr.  Ghipman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  output  of  coal  in  this  region  is,  gen« 
erally  t — A.  I  can  not  give  you  an  estimate,  sir. 

Q.  Can  not  you  give  an  estimate  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q*  Oan  you  tell  us  whether  the  mines  around  here,  where  the  strike 
has  been,  got  out  their  usual  quantity  of  coal  last  yearl — ^A.  I  do  not 
think  they  did. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  short  in  their  output  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Have  you  any  idea  how  short  they  are  t — A.  I  have  not  an  idea. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  how  much  coal  they  had  on  hand  when  the  strike 
occurred  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stone: 

Q.  Whatcompany  did  you  work  fort — ^A.  I  worked  for  the  Stout  Goal 
Company. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  they  have  t— A.  Probably  they  would  employ 
260  men  aU  told« 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  aDything  about  the  Lehigh  Goal  and  Navigation 
Company  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ton  know  there  is  such  a  company  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  liVhere  do  they  do  their  mining  t*-A.  They  have  a  portion  of  their 
mines  in  Schuylkill  Oounty,  I  think. 

Q.  Have  they  mines  in  this  district  t — ^A.  I  think  they  have  some 
on  tiie  south  side  down  here. 

Q.  The  report  of  this  inspector  says  that  in  1886,  in  this  district,  they 
had  1,792  men  at  work? — ^A.  The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany t 

Q,  Tes :  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company. — A,  That  is  the 
Panther  Creek  Valley. 

.  Q.  I  do  not  know  about  that.<r-A.  It  is  known  as  the  Panther  Creek 
Valley,  but  it  is  included  in  the  Lehigh  region. 

Q.  1  have  here  in  my  hands  the  report  of  Mr.  Boderick,  giving  the 
names  of  operators  and  the  number  of  men  each  employ,  etc,  in  1886. — 
A.  This  is  attached  to  the  Lehigh  region;  it  is  caUed  the  Panther  Creek 
Valley. 

Q.  I  see  in  the  Philadelphia  Becord  of  yesterday  an  account  of  a  re- 
port made  by  the  directors  of  that  company  of  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  past  year.  I  thought  probably  you  might  be  able  to  say 
something  about  some  of  the  matters  stated  4n  this  report.  Now  I  find 
this  statement  among  others  in  the  summary  contained  in  the  news- 
paper of  this  report  just  made :  ^^Miners'  wages,  the  company  claim,  were 
not  allowed  to  go  as  low  as  the  basis  would  permit  from  September,  1884, 
to  April,  1887,  the  men  having  been  paid  on  the  $4  basis  when  coal 
was  below  that  figure,  the  wages  having  been  advanced  when  the  prices 
went  above  that  figure.'' — A.  When  the  basis  was  adopted  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  they  mined  coal  by  the  ton  and  sold  it  to  the  com- 
pany by  the  ton.  Now  they  mine  it  by  the  yard  and  the  company  pays 
for  it  by  the  yard,  and  the  basis  is  simply  for  day's  wages. 

Q.  Now  let  me  ask  you  this  question.  Have  you  l^n  endeavoring 
to  do  regular  work,  all  you  could  get  to  do,  when  you  were  working? — A. 
Yes,  all  I  was  able  to ;  sometimes  more. 

Q.  You  have  not  endeavored  to  evade  work  t^  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  much  per  day  did  your  wages  last  year  average  you  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  under  the  circumstances.  Unless  I  could  give  you 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  I  would  not  be  justified  in  stating  the 
amount  I  earned.  I  earned  a  great  deal  over  the  averge  amount,  con- 
sequently there  are  circumstances  connected  with  it. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  earnings  of  the  miners  ? — A.  The 
average  wages  of  the  miners  in  this  Lehigh  region  is  understood  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30  a  month,  probably  a  little  over ; 
sometimes  it  varies. 

Q.  For  how  many  days'  work  would  that  be  t — ^A.  Well,  according  to 
statements  given  in  sometimes  Arom  the  different  collieries,  they  some- 
times run  as  high  as  $2  and  down  as  low  as  $1.31. 

Q.  From  $1.31  to  $2  a  day?— A.  And  in  some  cases  $2.25;  some- 
times it  goes  as  high ;  it  varies.  You  may  have  gone  up  one  month 
and  go  back  the  next  month. 

Q.  Here  is  this  statement  from  this  summary:  <<From  January  1, 
1886,  to  Jdne  1, 1887,  the  period  when  the  price  of  coal  reached  its  high- 
est, the  miners  averaged  $2.72  a  day,  or  about  $720  a  year."  This  is  the 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  employes  ?— A.  According  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  employes  of  that  company,  they  did  not  come 
anywhere  near  that. 
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Q.  Are  there  any  employes  of  that  company  here  in  town  ? — A.  Not 
that  I  know  of.    It  is  a  distance  offf  probably  20  or  ^  miles  from  here. 

Q.  Were  these  people  in  this  strike  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  men  of  this  company  went  on  the  strike  with  the  rest  of  yont — 
A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Here  is  a  further  statement:  ^^  The  report  says  that  the  company 
conld  not  afford  to  pay  higher  wages,  never  having  made  more  than  22^ 
cents  a  ton  on  its  coal."  Now,  can  yoa  say  anything  in  response  to  this 
statement  t — ^A.  I  can  say  a  little  according  to  a  statement  made  by  a 
party  who  was  employed  by  that  company.  It  is  a  big  vein  of  32-foot 
thickness  and  10  yards  in  width.  Now,  you  gentlemen  are  good  at  fig- 
uring and  you  can  very  easily  figure  this  out.  If  they  receive  $10  a 
yard,  and  they  receive  in  other  places  $7  a  yard, for  cutting  this  coal, 
and  27  cubic  feet  of  coal  constituting  a  ton,  now  you  can  average  how 
many  tons  of  coal  are  in  one  yard  of  that  10  yards  wide  and  32  feet  in 
thickness,  and  then  you  will  get  the  result  exactly  as  it  is  and  see  what 
amount  it  will  come  to.  Of  course  my  fingers  are  too  well  chopped  up 
for  figuring. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  that  company  the  mining  was  done  by  the  yardf — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  at  present  it  has  been  done  by  the  yard,  or  at  the  time 
they  ceased  work. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  briefly  and  clearly  just  what  sort  of  a  contract 
the  miner  makes  with  the  operator  when  he  mines  by  the  yard? — A. 
He  gets  so  much  per  yard  in  the  breast. 

Q.  Well,  here  is  a  vein  now,  say  from  this  point,  and  that  is  a  yard; 
now,  say  it  is  20  or  30  feet  thick  down  that  way,  now  here  is  a  yanl 
from  here  to  here  [illustrating  on  paper],  do  I  understand  you  to  say  you 

measure  a  yard  that  way  and  a  yard  that  way  and  make  a  square 

A.  ^Interrupting.)  No,  no;  I  will  show  you  this.  Here  is  a  vein  here 
horizontal,  and  that  starts  here.  Here  is  the  starting  point  here  in  the 
breast;  now,  they  work  in  here  down  taa  width  of  10  yards  from  this 
point  to  here.  Well,  now  we  work  10  yards  wide  and  a  yard  in  length; 
that  constitutes  a  yard,  and  this  a  thickness  of  32  feet. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  is  a  varying  quantity  t 

A.  The  vein  runs  32  feet  as  the  average ;  you  have  got  to  take  the 
whole  of  that  down. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  A  yard  each  way  of  special  thickness! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  yard 
in  here  and  then  10  in  width,  and  then  the  thickness  of  the  vein. 

Q.  Ten  yards  in  front,  1  yard  in,  and  30  feet  up — whatever  thickness 
of  the  vein — that  you  call  a  yard  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  the  operators  call 
a  yard. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  yard  is  it — a  yard  that  is  30  feet  one  way  and  3 
feet  in  and  20  or  30  feet  up — what  sort  of  a  yard  is  that? — A.  That  is 
what  the  operators  call  a  yard,  and  these  are  the  terms  under  which 
you  make  your  agreement — 10  yards,  a  yard  in,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
vein.    This  is  the  contract  that  the  operators  will  give. 

Q.  And  how  much  does  he  get  for  taking  that  outt — ^A.  From$7  to 
$10. 

Q.  According  to  what  ? — A.  According  to  the  hardness  of  the  place. 

Q.  The  thickness  of  the  vein  would  influence  it? — A.  No,sir;  not  there. 

Q.  Supposa  a  vein  was  40  feet  thick? — ^A.  The  same. 

Q.  Then  he  would  get  no  more  for  taking  out  one  of  10  feet  or  40 
feet  high  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  a  more  profitable  way  of  mining;  that  contract  system  ? — 
A,  Undoubtedly. 
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Q.  Theu  tbe  miners  who  are  working  in  that  way  would  make  more 
than  the  miners  under  the  contract  system ;  the  same  system  you  have 
here! — A.  No,  they  woul^  not  make  more  there  under  the  contn^st,  but 
great  work  is  there  at  that  vein.  When  they  start  they  work  a  month 
and  make  nothing  because  they  have  to  leave  the  coal  for  future  work. 

Q.  How  do  they  manage  to  make$2.72,  and  the  men  here  make  $1.30. 
Why  do  you  not  do  that  way  here! — A.  Our  veins  are  different. 

Q.  What  did  they  strike  for  ! — A.  For  an  advslnce. 

Q.  If  you  had  been  making  $2.72  up  here,  that  would  be  more  than 
the  advance  you  struck  for  added  to  your  present  wages  ? — A.  But  we 
did  not  believe  they  made  that  amount  according  to  our  statement. 

Q.  Supposing  that  was  true?-^A.  If  they  made  that  amount  they 
were  making  a  fair  day's  pay,  but  they  were  not  making  the  amount  the 
miners  should  have  for  the  dangers  and  risks  of  gas,  shots,  etc. 

Q.  Still  if  you  were  to  add  to  tlie  wages  you  were  getting  in  Decem- 
ber the  additional  percentage  you  asked  for,  it  would  not  more  than 
make  $2.72? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  that  much. 

Q.  1  f  these  men  were  getting  $2.72  a  day,  they  were  getting  more 
than  you  asked  for! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  getting  more  than  we 
asked  for.^ 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  other  question ;  did  you  have4)retty  regu- 
lar work  through  the  year  ? — A.  I  guess  I  worked  as  much  as  the  aver- 
age of  the  men. 

Q.  Did  the  men,  or  you,  work  all  they  wanted  to  during  the  year! — 
A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  days  were  you  permitted  to  work  out  of  three  hundred 
and  odd  working  days?— A.  I  could  not  give  you  a  just  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  days  we  worked. 

Q.  Your  company  does  not  seem  to  be  in  this  book  ? — A.  They  should 
be  in  there  somewhere. 

Q.  What  did  you  call  it  ? — A.  The  Stout  Coal  Company,  Milnesville. 

Q.  The  average  days  worked  in  this  region  for  that  year  is  stated  at 
221,  or  a  little  over  two-thirds  of  the  working  days. — A.  I  suppose  that 
wouhl  be  about  correct— the  statement  in  there. 

Q.  Did  you  know  whether  you  did  not  work  more  than  that  ?  Was  it 
your  own  act,  your  own  desire? — A.  No,  sir;  the  companies  ciaimed 
that  the  market  was  not  taking  the  output. 

Q.  Then  the  purpose  of  the  company  was  to  limit  the  output  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  purpose  of  the  company,  I  suppose. 

Q.  To  limit  the  output  by  restricting  the  work  ? — A.  It  was  that  way 
sometime  ago. 

Q.  How  many  days  were  you  oflf  from  January,  1887,  up  to  the 
strike  ?^A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  pretty  full"  work  between  those  dates  ? — A.  I  would 
hardly  think  we  worked  over  two-thirds  time. 

Q.  Well,  after  March  to  September,  were  you  doing  full  work  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  we  did  not  do  full  work  hardly  at  any  time. 

Q.  Was  there  a  surplus  of  coal  on  hand  at  the  time  of  this  strike  ? — 
A.  That  I  can*  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  there  any  motive  or  could  there  have  been  on  the  part  of  the 
companies  to  induce  this  strike  ?^— A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Parker.  The  coal  is  all  cleaned  up  in  this  region  now  T 

A.  I  think  it  is  just  now. 

Mr.  Parser,  Beady  to  go  to  work  again? 
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TE8TIM0HT  OF  W.  S.  HIVE& 

W.  H.  HiNES,  sworn  and  examined.  ^ 

By  Mr.  Ghifman: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  t — A.  Wilkes  Barre. 

Q.  What  is  your  basiness  t — A.  Attorney  at  law. 

Q.  Do  you  practice  law  at  Wilkes  Barret — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  mining  strike  t — ^A.  I  think  I 
know  a  little  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  origin  of  it  t — A.  Only  fh>m  hearsay,  from  those 
with  whom  I  have  been  in  communication. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  system  of  leases  which  prevails 
in  this  Lehigh  district  t — ^A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  How  are  the  leases  made  to  the  miners,  in  writing  or  verbally  t — 
A.  In  writing  generally,  and  I  think  altogetner. 

Q.  Is  there  any  form  of  leased  used  ?— A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  How  general  t — A.  Well,  I  think  this  form  in  this  region  is  used 
pretty  generally,  altogether  in  the  Lehigh  region. 

Q.  Have  you  any  of  these  leases  with  you  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  made  a 
copy  to-day  for  the  committee. 

Q.  Is  it  written  or  printed  t — A.  I  made  a  copy.    (Lease  was  read  as 

follows :) 

ExHiBrr  55. 

This  agreement  of  lease,  made  the  15th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1S84,  between  J.  8. 
Wentz,  £.  B.  Leisenrinff,  tradine  as  J.  8.  Wentz  A  Co.,  party  of  the  fitet  part,  and 
Pat  Danlay,  party  of  tne  second  part,  witnesseth  that  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part,  in  consideration  of  the  rents  and  agreements  hereinafter  agreed  to  be  paid  and 
performed  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  doth  hereby  lease  to  the  said  party  of 
the  second  part  the  following  honse  and  lot  with  the  appurtenances,  situate  in  the 
township  or  Foster,  in  the  county  of  Lnzeme,  and  Stato  of  Pennsylyania,  boanded 
and  described  as  follows : 

Hoase  No.  50  with  one-eighth  acre  of  land  or  thereabonts.  To  have  and  to  hold  the 
said  premises  for  the  term  and  period  of  one  month  from  the  date  hereof,  and  so  on 
from  month  to  month  so  long  as  the  said  lessee  shall  remain  in  the  employ  of  the  said 
J.  S.  Wentz  &  Co.  and  shall  pay  the  rent  as  hereinafter  stipulated,  or  until  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part  slwll  give  written  notice  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  to 
quit  tfle  premises,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  expiration  of  any  particular  calendar 
month,  which  notice  is  hereby  agreed  to  be  sufficient  for  all  legal  purposes  in  lien  of 
any  notice  required  by  law,  and  may  be  personally  served  or  left  at  the  dwellinff-honse 
on  the  premises  hereby  leased :  Ptivided,  That  the  said  term  shall  not  extend  beyond 
the  time  said  J.  S.  Wentz  A  Co.  may  be  entitled  to  the  possession  of  said  premises. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  herebv  agrees  to  pay  to  the  said  J.  8.  Wentz 
&  Co.  for  the  use  of  said  premises  the  sun  of  f4  for  each  and  every  month  he'  oocu- 
piea  the  same,  and  that  tne  same  may  be  retained  by  the  said  J.  8.  Wentz  &  Co.  out 
of  any  moneys  due  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  fh>m  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part.  And  the  said  party  of  tne  second  part  further  afcrees  that  whenever  he  shall 
cease  to  work  for,  or  shall  be  dischargjed  from  the  service  of,  said  J.  8.  Wentz  A  Co., 
or  notice  to  him  to  quit  the  premises  snail  have  been  served  as  aforesaid,  he  will  im- 
mediately surrender  up  to  them  the  possession  of  said  demanded  premises,  with  the 
appurtenances;  knd  in  case  he  fails  so  to  do  within  ten  days  after  he  wall  have 
ceased  to  work  for  J.  8.  Wentz  &  Co..  or  shall  have  been  d&chaived,  or  notice  to 
him  t«  quit  the  premises  shall  have  been  served  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
said  J.  8.  Wentz  A  Co.,  or  any  person  or  persons  by  them  so  directed,  to  enter  upon 
and  dispossess  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and  take  possession  of  said  prem- 
ises, using  such  force  as  may  be  necessary  for  tnat  purpose,  and  for  so  doing  this 
lease  and  agreement  shall  be  a  sufficient  warrant,  authority,  and  Justification. 

Should  the  said  J.  8.  Wentz  A  Co.  prefer  to  resort  to  the  ordinary  le^al  process  to 
obtain  possession  the  giving  of  any  previous  notice  for  that  purpose  is  hereby  ex- 
pressly waived,  and  tne  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  pay  to  the  said  J.  8. 
Wentz  A  Co.  all  damages  whion  may  be  done  said  premises  by  nis  act  or  neglect,  and 
the  same  may  be  retained  from  his  wages  or  from  any  moneys  due  to  him  fh>m  the 
faidJ.&  Wentz4bCo.      
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This  lease  shall  uot  he  assijsned,  nor  shall  any  improvements  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part  may  make  npon  the  premises  he  sold  hy  him,  or  applied  in  abatement  of 
rent,  nor  shall  said  premises  he  underlet  without  the  written  consent  of  said  J.  S. 
Wentz  &,  Co. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  waives  and  relinquishes  all  riji^hts 
and  claims  to  the  benefits,  provisions,  and  exemptions  of  the  act  entitled  **An  act  to 
exempt  property  to  the  yalne  of  |300  from  levy  and  sale  on  executions  and  distress 
for  rent,"  approved  the  9th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1849,  and  the  supplements  thereto. 

And  the  following  amicable  action  m  ejectment  ts  hereby  made  a  part  of  this  in- 
strnment  as  an  admtional  security  to  the  party  of  the  first  part,  to  enable  the  party 
of  the  first  part  in  case  of  arrears  of  rent,  or  in  case  of  the  party  of  the  second  part 
ceasing  to  work  for,  or  bein^  discharged  by,  said  party  of  the  nrst  part,  to  recover 
immediate  possession  of  the  aforesaid  premises,  to  wit : 


it  A  " 


In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Luzerne  County. 

J.  S.  Wbntz,  E.  B.  Leisknring,  Y 
Trading  as  J.  8.  Wentz  &  Co.,     I  Amicable  action  in  ejectment  to  ■■  term,  18 — , 

V.  [     or  any  subsequent  term. 

It  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  above  amicable  action  of  ejectment  be  entered  as  of 
June  term,  A.  D.  1884,  or  of  any  subsequent  terms,  for  all  that  certain  house  and  lot 
of  land,  situate  in  Foster  Township,  county  of  Lnzeme,  and  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
bounded  and  described  as  follows :  House  and  lot  No.  50,  in  the  village  of  Hazle  Brook, 
Pennsylvania,  said  lot  containing  one-eighth  acre  of  laud  or  thereabouts,  with  <^P* 
purtenances. 

And  the  above-named  defendant  hereby  confesses  judgment  in  favor  of  the  above- 
named  plaintiff  in  the  above  amicable  action  of  ejectment  for  the  land  above  de- 
scribed and  costs,  and  hereby  authorizes  the  clerk  of  said  court  to  enter  judgment  in 
favor  of  said  plaintifEs  of  record  on  the  above  confession,  with  release  of  all  arrears, 
and  without  stay  of  execution.  And  the  above-named  defendant  hereby  further 
agrees  that  upon  the  filing  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  said  court  with  this  amicable 
action  and  the  confession  of  judgment,  or  in  any  judgment  that  may  have  been  en- 
tered in  said  confession,  an  affidavit  of  any  agentorattorney  of  said  plaintiff,  setting 
forth  that  said  defendant  is  in  arrears  of  rent  due  under  the  above  lease  for  over  five 
days,  or  that  said  defendant  has  ceased  working  for  or  has  been  discharged  from  the 
employment  of  the  said  plaintiff,  or  has  been  notified  to  quit  the  said  premises  as 
aforesaid,  a  writ  of  habere  facias  possessionem,  with  clause  of  fi.  fa.  for  costs,  may 
forthwith  issue  on  said  judgment  entered  by  virtue  hereof,  and  be  executed  by  the 
sheriff  of  said  county,  or  his  deputy,  as  fuUv  and  to  the  same  effect  as  if  there  had 
been  a  verdict  in  saia  case,  and  judgment  thereon  regularly  entered  in  favor  of  said 
plaintiff,  the  said  defendant  hereby  waiving  all  objections  or  exceptions  to  such  pro- 
ceedings. 
Executed  and  delivered  the  day  and  year  herein  first  above  written. 

J.  8.  Wkntz, 

E.  B.  Lbisenrimg, 

as 
J.  8.  Wkntz  a  Co. 

his 
Pat.  X  DUNLAY. 
__^  mark. 

W.   E[LING8MAN. 

G.  B.  Kellbb. 

(Indorsed:)  No.  46,  June  term.  1887.— Lease.— J.  8.  Wentz  Sc  Co.  to  Pat  Dnnlay, 
for  house  No.  50;  rent  per  month,  $4.  Dated  December  15,  1884.  Filed  13th  May 
1887.  Habere  facias  possessionem,  21st  Jane,  1887.  Entered  judgment,  on  within 
amicable  action  of  ejectment,  with  confession  of  judgment. 

Jas.  M.  Norris, 

Ptot 
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LuzERNB  County,  »s: 

J.  S.  Wbntz  &  Co.,  ) 

V.  >In  Common  Pleas,  No.  46,  Jane  T.,  1887. 

Pat  Dunlay.       > 

Personally  appeared  Wm.  Ranght,  who,  bein^  duly  sworn,  deposes  that  he  is  the 
agent  for  the  said  J.  S.  Wentz  &  Co.,  said  plaintiff.  That  the  said  Pat  Dunlay  is  in 
arrears  of  rent  due  under  the  lease  herewith  filed  of  over  five  days ;  that  said  defend- 
ant has  ceased  to  work  for  said  plaintiffs,  and  been  notified  to  leave  said  premises. 

William  Kaught. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  the  13th  day  of  Bfay,  A.  D.  1887. 

John  T.  L.  Lahbn, 

AbsL  Proi. 

Q.  Do  you  say  this  is  the  common  form  of  the  lease  iu  nse  iii  this  re- 
gion t — A.  Yes,  in  this  region ;  for  I  am  familiar  with  it.  I  believe  that 
all  the  leases  the  company  have  are  of  that  kind. 

Q.  I  see  there  is  a  provision  for  ten  days^  notice  to  quitt — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have,  of  coarse,  in  this  State  a  statutory  notice  t — ^A.  We 
have. 

Q.  What  is  your  statutory  notice  in  the  case  of  tenants  ? — A.  From 
the  Ist  of  April  to  the  1st  of  September,  under  the  law.  the  statutory 
notice  is  thirty  days,  and  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  Istof  AprU 
the  statutory  notice  is  ninety  days. 

Q.  Is  that  in  case  of  non-payment  of  rent,  thi^  statutory  notice  ?«- 
A.  It  is  for  non-payment  or  at  the  expiration  of  the  term. 

Q.  Is  the  party  entitled  under  your  statute  to  notice  at  the  exx)ira- 
tiou  of  the  term  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  notice  which  is  contained  within  the 
lease. 

Q.  Notice  is  contained  within  the  lease  f—^A.  Notice  in  the  body  of 
the  lease  that  you  accept  this  notice  to  quit  at  the  end  of  the  term  of 
tbo  lease. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  a  man  rents  a  house  for  a  year, 
and  when  that  year  is  up,  that  by  the  terms  of  the  lease  itself  any  notice 
is  required! — A.  There  is  no  notice  required  if  accepted  in  the  lease. 
If  you  do  not,  there  is  notice  required. 

Q.  Then  the  sum  and  substance  of  it  is,  by  that  lease  the  parties  in- 
stead of  letting  the  law  regulate  the  matter,  they  have  agreed  upon  a 
time  for  themselves,  to  wit,  ten  days  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain here,  at  this  point  of  my  examination,  the  business  of  these  leases 
of  hundreds  of  these  miners,  for  I  have  represented  them  during  this 
strike  in  the  Lehigh  region,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  where  one  of 
these  leases  has  been  read  to  the  men,  and  the  men  virtually  know  noth- 
ing about  them. 

Q.  When  they  sign  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  they  do  not  know  what  the  leases  are  when  they  sign 
them.    Well,  have  any  of  these  leases  been  litigated  ? — A.  Yes,  'sir. 

Q.  Has  any  court  passed  upon  any  clause  in  the  leases  I — A.  Not 
really  passed  upon  the  clauses;  there  were  other  questions  raised  upon 
these  leases  which  the  court  passed  upon,  but  I  do  not  understand  tney 
passed  upon  the  clauses  in  the  lease. 

Q.  Does  your  statute  make  provision  for  waiving  notice  to  quit  t — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  simply  left  to  the  general  law  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  statute  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  any  court  held  that  a  person  has  not  the  power  to  bind  him- 
self by  an  agreement  of  that  kind,  by  the  agreement  contained  in  this 


^ 
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lease t — ^A.  I  think  so;  there  are  several  clauses  in  these  leases  which, 
I  think,  under  the  construction  of  the  law  of  our  supreme  court,  are 
nullified  and  can  not  stand  the  test  of  the  law. 

•  

Q.  Take  that  one  in  regard  to  the  ten  days'  notice  to  quit. — A.  I 
think  the  way  they  have  it  framed  in  the  lease  does  not  bind,  of  course  it 
was  their  intention  to  bind  a  man,  for  thiSy-reason :  We  contend  that 
when  this  ten  days'  notice  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  ten  days  con- 
tained in  the  lease,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  end  of  the  term  tor  which 
this  agreement  is  received.  It  is  a  monthly  letting.  Now,  the  end  of 
the  month  would  be  from  the  end  of  the  day  he  signs  the  lease  in  the 
subsequent  month.  But  they  give  this  notice  of  ten  days  to  quit  the 
premises,  and  I  believe,  and  our  contention  is,  after  the  ten  days  no- 
tice is  given  that  the  end  of  the  term  has  expired,  that  it  then  requires 
the  statutory  notice  to-be  given  the  men  before  they  can  be  ejected. 

Q.  In  other  words,  I  suppose  your  contention  would  be  the  ten  days 
clause  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  lease,  and  that  in  case  of  violation  of 
that  clause,  as  in  case  of  the  viplation  of  the  clause  for  paying  rent,  or 
m\y  other  violation  of  the  lease,  that  the  only  method  of  putting  an  end 
to  it  would  be  the  statutory  method.  That  would  be  the  only  legal  po- 
sition you  could  possibly  maintain  in  it.  Then, on  the  other  hand,  your 
contention  is  that  the  parties  have  not  power  to  substitute  a  specific 
time  therein  in  lieu  of  the  time  fixed  by  the  statute.  Is  not  that  the  point 
of  that! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  have  what  is  called  in  our  State  "amica- 
ble action  of  ejection." 

Q.  Then  this  is  the  substance  of  this  law  matter  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  many  of  them  been  ejected! — A.  Under  these  leases  there 
were  six  or  seven  families  ejected  at  Hazel  Brook  last  summer. 

Q.  Have  any  been  ejected  since  the  strike? — A.  There  has  been  an 
efibrt  on  the  part  of  these  leases  to  use  them  in  thii^  region,  but  we  have 
delayed  them  and  transported  the  leases  to  the  cx)nrts. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  amicable  suits  have  been  commenced  of  which 
you  know  t — A.  They  commenced  two,  and  I  think  they  gave  notice.  I 
have  some  notices  here  I  think  I  might  show  you.  They  are  notices  to 
quit,  for  these  men  to  go  out  two  or  three  days  fit)m  now,  after  the  ten 
days  allowed  have  expired. 

Q.  Who  are  the  operators! — A.  Pardee  &  Co.  here. 

Q.  They  have  given  notice! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  generally  ! — A.  I  do  not  know.  There  are  about  a  dozen  in 
my  possession  now  that  have  been  sent  to  me. 

Q.  How  long  since  that  has  been  commenced  ! — A.  Two  or  three  days 
ago. 

Q.  They  began  sending  these  notices  !^— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  notices  of  that  kind  ! — A.  They  served  some 
notices  about  six  or  eight  weeks  ago ;  one  or  two,  a  couple  or  more.  I 
do  not  know  that  they  put  them  out. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  general  movement  in  that  direction  to  evict 
people  under  these  leases  in  this  region  ! — A.  All  I  know  is  from  what 
the  attorney  for  the  company  stated,  that  this  rested  in  the  Stout  coal 
case,  and  if  it  was  decided  against  the  company,  they  were  to  evict  all 
the  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Stout  Coal  Company  at  Milnesville  here. 
He  gave  me  to  understand  it  is  their  intention  to  evict  these  men;  that 
is  from  the  attorney  of  Pardee. 

Q.  They  intended  to  enforce  these  leases  and  the  power  of  eviction  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WUl  you  tell  the  committee  about  how  many  such  tenants  there 
^e  in  the  Lehigh  region  ! — A.  Outside  the  borough  of  Hazleton,  with 
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the  exception  of  the  borough  of  Freelaud,  I  suppose  the  miners  as  a 
rule  live  in  the  company  houses,  but  I  can  not  give  an  estimate  I 
suppose  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  heads  of  families  live  in  company 
houses.    I  think  that  would  be  a  reasonable  estimate. 

Q.  About  how  many  heads  of  families  are  there! — A.  I  have  not  the 
data  with  me,  but  I  should  judge  there  would  be  4,000  to  8,000  heads  of 
families. 

Q.  All  of  whom  are  liable  to  eviction  under  this  system  t — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  can  you  tell  us  how  long  they  have  lived  heref — A. 
Some  of  these  workmen  have  lived  here  from  twenty  Ave  to  thirty  five 
years.  That  is,  a  great  majority  of  the  men  in  this  region,  I  believe, 
have  lived  here  around  the  mines  for  a  greater  number  of  years  and  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  part  of  the  anthracite  coal  region  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Q.  Families  born  and  raised  heref — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q   Which  is  largely  the  case  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  combination  among  the  oom- 
pauios  or  operators  to  restrict  the  output  of  coal  t — A.  I  only  know  it 
in  a  general  way. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  t  Tell  us  briefly. — A.  I  can  not  give  you  data, 
but  I  know  these  coal  companies  here,  take  at  least  the  six  great  coal 
mining  companies,  Philadelphia  and  Beading,  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navi- 
gation Company,  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western,  Lehigh  and  Western  Coal  Company,  and  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson,  there  is  no  question  but  what  these  companies  are  in  a 
cornbiDation.  Their  purpose  is  patent  to  everybody,  and  that  is  to  regu- 
late the  price  of  the  cost  of  mining  coal,  and  at  the  same  time  to  regu- 
late the  prices  which  the  consumers  are  paying  for  the  coal  when  mined. 

Q.  How  is  that  achieved;  by  regulating  the  out  putt — A.  I  will  tell 
you.  They  regulate — I  might  state  first  the  way  they  regulate  the  wages 
of  the  miners.  At  the  time  of  the  last  strike  inj  1871, 1  might  mention  one 
operator  named  Swayer,  who  owned  a  colliery  close  to  the  city  of  Wilkes 
Barre  and  with  whom  I  have  had  conversations,  told  me  that  these  com- 
panies got  up  all  of  this  whereby  to  keep  the  miners  under  their  control. 
As  they  opened  about  one-third  of  the  mines  opened,  this  was  really 
necessary  to  supply  the  coal  that  was  on  the  market,  namely,  that 
about  that  time  they  brought  into  these  mining  regions  what  is  known 
iu  common  parlance  as  pauper  labor,  Huns,  Italians,  and  by  these  means 
having  more  coal  drawn  than  required  to  supply  the  markets,  and  having 
a  greater  body  of  men  around  each  mine  than  was  required  to  mine  the 
quanity  of  coal  they  needed,  they  therefore  could  regulate  more  easily 
the  wages  they  paid  their  workmen,  and  at  the  same  time  regulate  their 
time ;  that  is,  by  running  at  one  colliery  fifteen  days  a  month  and  then 
stopping  it,  and  then  at  another  colliery  ten  or  fifteen  days  more:  By 
this  system  they  managed  to  keep  the  miner  completely,  in  my  es- 
timation, and  it  is  a  fact,  under  subjection  as  regarding  the  number  of 
hours  and  days  they  labored,  and  the  wages  they  received  for  their 
labor. 

Then  in  regard  to  the  consumer  they  regulated  it  in  the  same  way. 
For  this  reason,  they  take  first  the  miner  by  the  throat  with  one  hand 
and  the  consumer  by  the  throat  with  the  other,  because  by  not  mining 
the  quantify  of  coal  their  mines  will  produce,  tney  just  send  to  market 
about  the  quantity  of  coal  that  can  be  consumed  at  the  prices  they  have 
fixed ;  or,  i  u  other  words,  take,  say,  twenty  years  ago,  when  we  had  a  large 
number  of  individual  operators  in  this  country  and  others^  there  was 
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always  a  large  surplus  of  coal  on  hand  in  the  markets,  bnt  these  combi- 
nations they  just  let  in  a  certain  quantity  of  coal  into  the  market  that  it 
may  be  taken  at  their  figure,  and  in  that  way  they  regulated  tbe  price 
that  the  consumer  paid  for  the  coal  that  the  miner  mines,  and  regulated 
the  wages  of  the  miner  and  his  time  as  well.  In  connection  with  this  I 
took  a  little  memorandum,  while  some  of  you  gentlemen  were  asking  Mr. 
Broderick  a  question,  which  comes  in  here.  It  was  asked  him  whether 
the  miner  took  the  consumer  into  consideration  before  the  strike; 
whether  he  thought  that  the  consumer  would  be  injured,  and  whether 
they  were  not  in  part  injuring  t  he  consumer.  Now,  I  wish  to  state  to  this 
committee,  representing  the  miners  as  their  counsel  during  the  strike 
up  to  the  present  time,  that  you  will  notice  that  although  coal  has  ad- 
vanced from  $1.50  to  $1.80  and  as  high  as  $2.25,  I  understand  since  the 
Lehigh  strike  that  the  wages  at  these  other  collieries  have  not  increased 
one  cent.  If  the  miners'  wages  have  not  increased,  t  hen  you  can  see  that 
by  reason  of  these  miners  being  idle  here  and  stopping  work  here  the 
cost  is  raised  to  the  consumer,  for  the  reason  that  the  coal  that  the  con- 
sumer purchases  costs  no  more  to  mine  today  and  to  bring  to  market 
than  coal  mined  last  summer,  when  coal  was  cheaper.  The  miner  gets 
precisely  the  same  pay.  The  only  way  that  can  happen  is  that  the  rail- 
road companies  were  taking  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  increase  the 
price  upon  coal  as  going  to  market. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  there  is  any  shortage  of  coal  in  the  an- 
thracite region  f — A.  Not  until  the  1st  of  January,  there  was  really  no 
shortage.  I  could  explain  why  if  the  committee  desire  it.  The  miners 
in  the  Wyoming  coalfields,  which  is  a  country  about  27  miles  long  and 
3  miles  wide,  have  worked  at  an  average  of  three-fourths  time,  or  a 
little  over  half  time.  Now,  since  the  Lehigh  strike,  and  more  specially 
since  the  Schuylkill  strike^  these  mines  are  operated  at  full  time  and 
they  are  running  to  their  full  capacity.         i 

Q.  That  is  the  explanation  we  have  had  before,  that  these  regions 
where  there  are  no  strikes  have  increased  their  output,  and  in  that  way 
there  has  been  no  appreciable  reduction  in  the  general  output  of  an- 
thracite coal.  There  has  been  as  many  tons  of  anthracite  put  out  in  the 
last  year  as  the  year  before,  and  a  little  more,  in  spite  of  the  strike.  Now, 
you  say  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  this  mining  combina- 
tion, and  that  you  understand,  first,  the  manner  in  which  the  output  is 
regulated  as  to  the  quantity,  and  secondly,  an  understanding  by  which 
the  men  are  kept  in  subordination,  so  that  their  wages  can  be  kept  and 
controlled  in  order  tbey  can  not  get  away  from  here.  Have  you  any 
other  reason  for  sayingso  than  that  Mr.  Sawyer  told  you  so  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
My  other  reason  is  from  investigation  and  study,  by  watching  the  coal 
markets,  by  watching  the  reports  of  our  press,  w^hich  are  reliable,  from 
time  to  time,  of  meetings  of  this  combination,  and  the  regulation  of  the 
coal  traffic.  For  instance,  they  say  such  a  company  shall  have  so  much, 
a  certain  percentage.  This  combination  regulates  the  percentage  each 
company  shall  mine  each  year,  but  previous  to  the  last  couple  of  years 
they  did  not  have  this  Pennsylvania  Company  in  the  combination. 
This  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Company  owns  mines  in  our  region  and 
also  in  the  Schuylkill  region  back  of  Northumberland  County.  They 
got  this  company  in.  I  was  talking  with  one  of  the  mining  company 
who  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  this  fact;  they  went  into  the  combi- 
nation only  upon  the  express  understanding  that  the  quantity  of  coal 
they  were  to  receive  as  their  quota  should  be  just  as  much  as  the  previ- 
ous year  when  they  ran  the  mines  full  time  without  exception.  They 
were  the  only  coal  company  in  the  anthracite  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania 
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for  the  last  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years  that  has  worked  steady  time,  the 
PennsylvaDia,  known  as  the  Snsqaehanna  Coal  Company.  By  receiv- 
ing in  this  company  they  say  coal  shall  be  so  much  this  month,  say  25 
cents  a  ton  more.  These  are  public  utterances  undenied.  It  is  only  in 
this  way  we  can  get  at  it. 

Q.  You  think  these  circumstances  indicate  and  point  to  such  a  com- 
bination t — A.  "So  question  about  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  as  bearing  upon  your  statement,  how  long  you  have 
lived  in  this  coal  region  f — ^A.  Twenty-seven  years,  and  1  was  a  miner, 
working  in  the  mines  fourteen  years. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  miner  yourself  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  know  practically  something  about  mining.  Now  I  will 
ask  you  if  in  your  knowledge  these  operators  and  companies  through 
here,'  with  the  exception  of  the  company  you  have  named,  the  Susque- 
hanna Coal  Company  you  called  it — if  they  have  put  out  all  the  coal 
they  could  ? — A.  The  Philadelphia  and  Beading 

Q.  I  mean  all  the  cap^ity  they  have  f — ^A.  You  mean  have  they  put 
out  what  capacity  their  mines  will  bear.  No,  sir;  they  have  not,  for 
they  have  their  quota  under  the  combine. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  and  watched  that  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  could  put  out  a  great  deal  more  ? — ^A.  I  know  they 
could  put  at  out  at  least,  firom  what  I  know  of  the  region — and  I  know 
nearly  every  mine  and  colliery  of  the  anthracite  coal  field  and  all  through 
the  country — they  could  very  easily  put  out  30  to  40  per  cent,  more  than 
they  have  put  out  if  they  worked  the  men  they  have  full  time  and  work 
their  mines  to  their  fullest  capacity. 

Q.  You  use  the  term  ^<<]uota; "  have  you  observed  the  amount  got 
out  by  one  company  and  that  got  out  by  another  ? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  How  does  it  secure  an  average  f — A.  I  do  not  know ;  it  averages 
very  fairly.  You  see  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  control  almost  half 
of  the  anthracite  coal  output  I  suppose  they  control  between  40  and 
45  percent.,  and  these  other  companies  they  have  to  come  into  the  com- 
bine. For  instance,  take  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company ;  the 
Philadelphia  and  Beading  could  go  ahead  and  give  to  that  particular 
company  in  order  to  keep  theii:  quota  up  and  at  the  same  time  decrease 
the  quota  of  some  of  their  brother  members  of  the  board. 

Q.  They  are  getting  out  something  over  6,000,000  tons,  and  the  whole 
output  is  30,000,000,  and  it  was  large  in  relation  to  the  different  coal- 
fields. What  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is,  you  have  operators 
here.  Now  you  say  here  is  Pardee  &  Sons,  men  who  get  out  a  certain 
quantity  each  year! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  quantity  you  suppose  to  be  based  upon  the  general  quota 
which  is  laid  down  by  a  great  district  among  themselves ;  that  of  course 
must  be  subdivided  among  the  individual  operators,  who  will  have  a 
l)erceutiige  of  that  output,  and  their  share  of  percentage  must  be  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  general  companies,  say  between  the  Wyoming 
district  and  the  Beading  district  and  this  district  here.  Nodi  ,  what  I 
want  to  get  at  is  this;  in  comparison  of  the  capacity,  say,  of  Norris  & 
Pardee — we  will  take  them  or  any  body  else  you  choose — do  they  get  out 
about  the  same  amount  comparatively  ?  I  do  not  mean  actually,  but  the 
same  amount  comparatively  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  here  is  the  explanation 
I  was  going  to  offer.  We  have  a  great  many  individual  operators,  but 
these  are  controlled  by  this  combine. 

Q.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  whether  they  get  out  their  proportion  of 
the  quota,  say,  allotted  to  this  district. — A.  They  are  getting  out,  I  sup- 
pose, but  the  combine  regulates  them,  and  there  comes  what  I  was  go- 
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jng  to  say  and  I  will  follow  it  up.  Nearly  all  these  individual  operators 
do  not  send  their  coal  to  market.  These  go  to  work  and  prepare  it  and 
they  sell  their  coal  in  the  cars  to  these  larger  coal  companies  who  are  in 
the  combination. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  about  what  they  are  getting  out.  Th^  Heading 
Company,  as  I  understand  it,  atonetimehml  a  proportion  of  something 
like  18  per  cent.  Well,  now,  undoubtedly  if  that  was  the  proportion 
there,  some  proportion  would  be  given  here.  Then  Mr.  Pardee,  Mr.  Nor- 
ris,  and  all  the  operators  must  get  out  on  coal  on  that  18  percent,  basis. 
Now,  I  wan t  to  know  if  there  are  any  indications  of  any  such  general  rule 
known  in  regard  to  the  individual  operators! — A.  The  only  way  I  can 
answer  is  this,  that  you  take  a  miner  mining  coal,  and  they  regulate  the 
miner's  time  so  that  they  will  not  get  out  only  a  certain  number  of  tons 
a  month  or  per  day,  whatever  the  allowance  may  be  in  time.  They 
have  what  we  call  an  allowance. 

By  Mr.  Parker: 

Q.  Are  you  a  Knight  of  Labor! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  became  a  Knight  of  Labor  before  you  became  a  lawyer! — A/ 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  Knight  of  Labor  ! — A.  Since  1876 ;  I 
mean  continually. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  present  membership  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  at  the  present  time  ! — A.  Be- 
tween 525,000  and  530,000. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  falling  off,  then,  instead  of  an  increase  during 
the  last  two  years  !— A.  I  do  not  really  know  that  there  has  been  any 
falling  off.  There  are  a  great  many  men  who  are  not  in  good  standing, 
as  they  call  it.  They  take  their  number  away  from  those  who  are  in 
good  standing. 

Q.  Has  not  there  been  a  strong  sympathy  between  the  railroad  strike 
and  the  Beading  Goal  and  Iron  Company  strike  and  the  Lehigh  strike! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understand  that  the  Reading  Railroad  strike  was  precipitated 
in  part  by  the  disturbance  between  Mr.  Coxe,  a  Jjehigh  operator,  and 
the  working  of  the  Beading  Railroad  at  Elizabethport,  do  you  not! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  OosJ  and  Iron  Company  strike  was  induced,  in  part 
at  least,  by  the  lieading  Railroad  strike  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore  the  Lehigh  strike  is  intimately  connected  with  the  three 
strikes! — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  answer  that.  I  am  satisfied 
the  wages  were  the  question. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  probability  that  the  Reading  Railroad  strike  or 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  strike  in  the  Schuylkill  region  would  have  oc- 
curred if  there  had  been  no  strike  in  the  Lehigh  region  ! — A.  I  might 
explain  that  I  think  the  strike  in  the  Reading  legion  has  been  prexjipi- 
tated  by  the  operators  here.  For  instance,  Mr.  Coxe  owns  a  very  large 
slice  of  Philadelphia  and  Reading  stock.  I  think  all  things  point  to 
that  fact — that  thCvSe  men  here  precipitated  that  strike  there,  thinking 
to  end  this  strike  here.  That  is  in  the  mining  region  now,  not  the  rail- 
road strike. 

Q.  Then  there  was  a  purpose  to  increase  the  pressure  upon  the  coal 
operators  and  consumers  with  a  view  to  increase  the  probability  of  an 
increase  of  wages  to  the  miners  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  can  answer  that 
in  that  way. 
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Q.  Why  not? — A.  For  thi8reason,that  the  pressure  should  be  brongfat 
in  this  way.  The  pressure,  as  I  nuderntaud  it,  was  brought  by  these 
operators  here  and.this Lehigh  Goal  and  Navigation  Company;  the  pres- 
Hure  was  brought  by  them  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tryipg  to  force  these  men  in  who  were  out  on  strike  here,  because 
the  greater'portion  of  this  support  and  subsistence  for  these  men,  which 
we  received  in  this  Leliigh  region,  came  from  the  Schuylkill  region, 
where  the  men  were  at  work. 

Q.  Then  you  charge  that  the  Beading  Bailroad  managers  had  an  in- 
terest in  promoting  the  Schuylkill  strike  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  t)id  not  the  Lehigh  managers  likewise  have  an  interest  in  promot- 
ing the  Lehigh  strike  J — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  against  their  interest. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  interest  of  the  Lehigh  operators,  as  they  were  sit- 
uated in  September  last,  to  promote  a  strike  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  and 
thus  sell  off  their  accumulated  coal  at  a  high  price,  and  have  the  accu- 
mulation of  anthracite  coal  cleaned  out  at  good  prices  so  that  they  could 
commence  in  the  spring  of  1888  a  new  business  with  empty  boxes  t — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  for  this  reason,  that  you  take  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading 
strike,  under  the  rules  and  methods  known  to  their  combination,  if  the 
men  were  out  on  three  months'  strike,  they  would  be  very  readily  gain- 
ers, because  if  they  are  under  combine,  they  would  have  to  get  their 
quota  anyway,  and  now  if  everything  was  cleaned  out,  they  would  nat- 
urally get  better  prices  for  the  coal  than  at  the  time  when  these  mines 
were  in  full  operation.  That  was  their  intention,  I  mean  that  they  con- 
trolled such  a  large  percentage  of  the  output. 

Q.  From  your  situation  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  representing  a 
large  number  of  these  men,  you  have  kept  watch  of  this  strike t— A. 
Yes,  sir;  for  a  great  many  years. 

Q.  The  Tribune  of  Sunday,  the  19th,  says,  "  During  the  six  weeks  of 
the  strike  the  company  has  lost  nothing.  In  fact  it  has  probably  made 
money,  for  it  had  the  season's  coal  pretty  well  mined  down  at  tide- water 
before  the  trouble  began,  and  owing  to  the  aggrievances  of  the  mining 
regions  it  was  possible  to  raise  the  price  of  coal  to  fancy  figures.  In  all 
probability,  therefore,  the  Beading  Company  is  better  off  than  it  would 
have  been  had  the  miners  continued  at  work."  Do  you  believe  that  to 
be  a  correct  statement  t — A.  I  believe  that  statement. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  cori^ct  statement,  also,  that  the  people  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  induced  the  strike! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  correct  statement 

Q.  Taking  that  as  the  conclusion  as  to  the  two  strikes,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  consumers  have  been  largely  taxed  on  account  of  these  strikes  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  I  see  in  the  report  of  the  Mining  Inspector  the  names  of  a  number 
of  companies  and  individuals  engaged  in  mining  in  this  region,  the  Par- 
dees,  Ooxe  Bros.,  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  etc. '  Do  you 
know  to  whom  the  land  belongs  on  which  these  people  are  mining? — A. 
They  belong  largely  to  the  companies.  Quite  a  large  portion  of  these 
lands  are  leased  out  by  the  owners  on  the  tonnage  system. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad  Company  owns 
any  of  these  mining  lands  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  it 

Q.  How  largely  is  it  an  owner? — A.  They  are  owner  and  controller 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company.  They  have  as- 
sumed the  name  for  their  mining  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company, 
but  virtually  it  is  the  Lehigh  Bailroad  Company. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  examine  to  see  whether  Coxe  Bros.  & 
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Co.,  A.  Pardee  &  Co.,  and  Lindernian,  Skeer  &  Co.  are  operating  on 
their  own  lands  or  as  lessees  ? — A.  Some  of  them  are  operating  their 
own  lands.  For  instance.  Eckley  B.  Coxe ;  there  may  be  some  land  he  has 
leased.  Liuderman,- Skeer  &  Co.  I  think,  to  a  great  extent,  operate  on 
leased  land.  J.  S.  Wentz  &  Co.,  I  do  not  know  what  they  do  own. 
The  Stout  Coal  Company,  I  believe,  own  their  own  land,  and  I  think, 
taking  Pardee,  that  he  owns  his  own  land;  there  may  be  a  small  strip  he 
leases. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  is  a  partnership  or  corpo- 
ration ? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  partnership. 

Q.  A.  Pardee  &  Co.  f — A.  Partnership. 

Q.  Then  they  are  what  you  would  term  individual  operators  t — A. 
Yes,  sir;  on  a  pretty  large  scale. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  connection  between  these  peo- 
1>16  and  the  railroad  companies  other  than  that  of  shipper  and  carrier  of 
freight!— A.  Well,  I  think  there  is  from  my  observation.  I  think  that 
Coxe  is  a  large  owner,  or  was,  and  I  think  he  is  today,  of  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  stock.  He  was  one  of  the  directors  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  his  interests  are  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading.  Taking  Par- 
dee &  Co.,  they  have  a  large  interest,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.    I  can  not  say  now  as  to  the  others. 

Q.  I  am  asking  your  knowledge  of  these  facts. — A.  I  can  not  V^^ 
you  any  positive  data  or  positive  information,  only  as  I  have  stated  it. 
For  instance,  speaking  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company.  That  com- 
pany I  know.  We  have  a  great  many  suits,  and  we  have  to  bring  out 
the  fact  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  controls  the  mines, 
controls  everything,  pays  the  wages;  the  wages  pass  through  the  same 
ofBce,  the  same  paymaster,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  while  ago  of  the  time  when  there  were  large  numbers 
of  individual  operators,  and  that  then  the  yards  and  cars,  etc.,  were  all 
full  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  prices  of  coal  less  then  than  now  ! — A.  I  should  not  be 
able  to  give  you  that  withdut  having  data. 

Q.  What  (liflference  then  would  it  make  to  the  public — the  consum- 
ers!— A.  It  would  make  this  difference:  For  instance,  at  that  period  of 
coal  mining  in  the  anthracite  coal-fields,  they  had  a  different  system  of 
regulating  the  market  than  today.  At  that  time  they  would  keep  on 
pushing  coal  into  the  markets  until  every  place  was  blockaded.  They 
filled  every  car,  every  yard,  and  as  fast  as  that  coal  was  being  consumed, 
and  as  you  would  take  a  scoop  and  shovel  it  along  into  a  different  bin, 
they  would  put  it  in  a  different  place;  but  at  the  present  time  this  coal 
does  not  go  to  market,  so  you  could  not,  as  it  were,  take  a  scoop  and 
distribute  it. 

Q.  Under  the  former  arrangement  the  tendency  was  to  depress  prices, 
was  it  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  cheapen  coal! — A.  It  was  in  favor  of  the  consumer ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  also  cheapen  the  wages  to  the  miners  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  we 
had  better  pay  than  we  have  to-day. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when  coal  was  cheaper  to  the  con- 
sumer that  the  laboring  people  were  receiving  better  pay  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  know  that  myself  as  a  positive  fact. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  operators  were  making  any  money  in 
those  days! — A.  I  know  they  were,  for  I  can  give  an  instance.  For  in- 
stance, an  individual  operator  would  pay  the  workmen  good  wages  and 
run  th<at  operation,  and  inside  of  a  couple  of  years  he  would  open  another, 
probably  a  few  yards  across  from  there.    That  was  the  very  best  indi- 
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cation  that  this  man  was  making  money  when,  instead  of  owning  one 
coal-breaker,  in  two  or  three  years  he  was  owning  two. 

Q.  What  men  are  you  now  referring  to  ? — A.  I  can  refer  j^ou  to  sev- 
eral up  in  our  region  and  I  can  refer  you  to  Pardee  and  Goxe  in  this 
region.    Every  year  they  put  in  an  additional  breaker  or  two. 

Q.  You  are  not  able  just  now  to  tell  us  the  difference  in  the  prices  of 
coal  then  and  now.  Gan  you  indicate  the  difference  in  wages  then  and 
now! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  speak  of  the  time  there  from  1870  to  1877. 
Since  1877  the  men  have  been  reduced  I  suppose  about  25  percent  on 
their  wages  from  that  time.  And  then  again  there  is  another  thing 
that  would  come  in  connection  with  it^  that  the  miner  today  is  forced 
to  do  double  work  now  for  what  he  did  at  that  time  for  a  less  price, 
in  this  way.  For  instance,  they  had  a  system  here  of  eixlarging  the  cars. 
For  instance,  a  car  was  made  to  hold  a  ton  and  that  car  increased  a  ton 
and  a  half  within  few  years  while  the  price  of  that  car  did  not  increase. 

Q.  Did  it  decrease  f — A.  It  did ;  this  reduction  took  place.  There 
were  three  reductions  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Then  he  got  less  for  mining  a  ton  and  a  half  than  for  mining  a 
ton!— A.  Yes,  sir.  Eight  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  explain  to  you, 
sir.  You  take  the  price  of  coal  to-day  in  the  market.  The  qnotation 
aboiyt  a  week  ago  was  $6.80  for  a.  ton  of 'coal  retail.  Now,  there  is  $6.80 
a  ton  for  tbat  ton  of  coal  charged  to  the  consumer  through  the  methods 
of  combination  among  the  wholesale  dealers,  and  by  thd  price  being 
forced  up  by  the  transportiition  companies.  For  instance,  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Heading,  in  order  to  make  up  the  losses  by  reason  of  this  strike, 
if  it  had  any  losses  at  all,  would  increase  the  price  of  transportation  of 
coal. 

Q.  You  mean  this  present  strike! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  transportation  t — A. 
From  some  of  the  New  York  journals  th^re  was  a  statement  to  that  ef- 
fect.   I  do  not  know  it  myself,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  in  your  opinion  there  was  a  combination  to  regulate 
in  some  way,  and  Indifferent  ways,theoutput  of  the  mines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Limiting  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  before  me  here  the  report  of  Mr.  Eoderibk,  coal  inspector 
for  1886,  in  which  he  says:  "The  total  production  of  this  district  in  tiie 
year  1886  was  5,333,518  tons,  or  a  decrease  of  202,025  tons  as  compared 
with  the  year  1885.''  You  said  that  the  mines  were  not  worked  to  their 
full  capacity.  Where  there  was  an  annual  production  of  5,500,000  tons, 
if  these  mines  had  been  worked  to  their  fullest  capacity,  how  much 
would  that  output  have  been  increased? — A.  I  suppose  it  would  have 
been  increased,  we  may  say,  something  over  2,000,000  tons. 

Q.  Would  not  working  these  mines  at  their  full  capacity  cheapen  the 
cost  per  ton? — A.  Yes,  sir;   there  is  no  question  of  it. 

Q.  Without  decreasing  the  wages  of  the  miners? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  dividing  the  dead  work  in  larger  quantities  of  coal  mined? — A. 
That  would  be  one  way,  sir. 

Q.  Now  as  to  the  question  of  output  again.  This  report  says  that 
the  average  number  of  days  worked  in  1886  in  this  region  was  231.  You 
call  that  about  two-thirds  time? — A.  About  that,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  expect  the  men  to  work  full  time  under  any  circum- 
stances ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  they  physically  afford  to  do  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  You  will 
understand,  I  will  explain  in  this  way.  For  instance,  the  miners  say 
a  full  day's  work  is  blowing  so  many  yards  of  coal,  that  will  be  a  full 
day's  work,  and  a  full  day's  work  is  loading  a  certain  number  of  cars 
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within  a  certain  period  of  time,  say,  ten  hours.  Ten  hoars  we  call  fall 
time  to  the  miner. 

Q.  Here  is  a  statement  in  this  report  that  probably  yoa  can  throw 
some  light  npon : 

During  the  year  1886,  A.  Pardee  Sc  Co.  had  employed  Bixteen  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  men,  and  the  average  number  of  tons  mined  per  employ^  was  329.7.  For 
the  same  year  Pardee  Sons  &,  Co.'s  men  mined  479.01  tons  per  man.  For  the  same 
period  Markle  &  Co.  mined  511.02  tons  per  man,  and  for  the  same  period  the  Upper 
Lehigh  Company  mined  561.03  tons  per  man. 

Now,  the  last  named  company  mined  per  man  two-fifths  times  as 
much  as  the  first  named,  and  this  appears  all  through  this  statement; 
why  is  that! — A.  Tliere  can  be  two  reasons  to  account  for  that:  One 
reason  can  be  the  difference  in  the  methods  of  mining  and  in  the  vein 
of  coal.  For  instance,  in  some  veins  men  will  be  able  to  do  a  little 
more  than  a  man  working  for  another  company  can  mine  in  another 
vein  of  coal.  That  would  be  one  reason.  Another,  in  some  of  these 
places  you  have  mentioned  there  may  have  been  more  worked  in  some 
places  in  order  to  cut  these  men  down.  For  instance,  they  will  work 
them  double  and  treble  in  a  place  where  one  man  should  be  put. 
There  are  the  two  ways.  Then  there  is  the  difference  in  mining  and  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  coal.  Consequently  it  is  by  the  methods 
iidopted  by  the  company  and  by  the  distribution  of  their  men  in  the 
mine. 

Q.  Evidently  the  Upper  Lehigh  company  men  mine  365  tons  to  the  man, 
and  A.  Pardee  &  Co.'s  men  mine  329  tons  to  the  man ;  then  the  Upper 
Lehigh  Goal  company's  men  earn  better  wages  t — A.  Not  necessarily.  I 
can  explain  it  in  this  way :  For  instance,  we  might  take  a  mine,  as  I 
understand  the  methods  of  mining  in  this  region,  we  have  what  we  call 
pitching  chambers.  Now,  during  that  year  in  one  of  the  mines  the  men 
may  be  more  largely  at  work  in  these  chambers  up  to  the  vein  and  leav- 
ing less  pitch  in  the  breast,  say  at  the  Pardee  mine.  Under  the  min- 
ing yon  speak  of  at  the  Upper  Lehigh,  probably  they  may  be  working 
more,  and  the  coal  for  pitching  there  can  be  taken  out.  That  is,  they 
can  load  any  quantity  of  cars,  and  they  can  mine  nearly  as  fast  as  they 
have  cars  to  load  it ;  and  that  varies  more  or  less. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  then  that  the  men  who  mine,  on  an  average,  335 
tons  made  as  much  per  day  or  per  month  as  the  men  who  mined  5L1 
tons?— A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question;  I  am  not  familiar  enough 
to  know. 

^  Q.  If  they  did  this  the  cost  per  ton  was  much  greater  to  one  man  than 
another  f — A.  Yes,  if  those  things  I  spoke  of  did  not  produce  this  ef- 
fect you  speak  of.  Those  three  things  I  refer  to  ac  what  might  bring  it 
about. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Goal  and  Iron 
Company  controlled  from  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  anthracite  out- 
put I — A.  They  make  that  estimate  themselves.  1  have  seen  it  quoted. 
That  is,  it  does  not  come  directly  from  their  own  mine,  but  by  trans- 
portation, etc.,  they  control  that  quantity,  by  their  purchases  from  in- 
dividuals at  the  mines,  etc. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  a  miner  is  an  expert  ? — A.  To  a  great  extent  he 
is,  sir. 

Q.  His  work  is  expert  work  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  work  of  a  laborer  in  a  mine  as  expert  work  t — 
A.  Not  necessarily  so ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  experience  and  knowledge,  about  what  in  the  last  year  or 
so  has  been  about  the  average  earnings  of  the  laborers? — A.  I  think 
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if  yon  take  tbe  mines  as  a  whole  the  laborers  would  probably  average 
abont  $30  a  month. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  earnings  of  other  classes  ol  com- 
mon labor  f — A.  It  compares  very  favorably. 

Q.  Is  it  not  in  excess  of  the  general  average  of  what  we  denominate 
common  labor  f — ^A.  I  think  not,  sir.  Good  labor  as  average  wages  (it 
is  cheap  HuDgarian  labor  forced  in  here)  is  paid  ontside  $L15  and 
$1.45  a  day.  Some  of  these  Huns  work  for  $1  and  $1.10,  but  we  could 
not  compare  their  wages  with  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  workman. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  from  your  knowledge  of  mining  to  furnish  this 
committee  with  an  itemized  statement;  that  it  may  be  filed  in  the  record, 
of  the  cost  per  ton  of  mining  coal  in  this  region  to  the  operator! — A. 
Yon  mean  the  Lehigh  region!  Well,  I  think  I  can  endeavor  to  do  it; 
possibly  from  what  information  I  have  and  what  I  can  get 

Q.  The  wages  here  are  predicated  upon  the  basis  of  $5  at  tide-waterf — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  the  operator  «ells  his  coal  for  $6  at  tide-water,  I  want 
to  know  what  that  coal  has  cost  him,  the  items  of  cost  from  the  mines 
to  the  cars,  then  the  cost  of  transportation  added,  so  that  I  may  see 
the  profit  per  ton.    Can  you  furnish  us  a  statement  of  that  sort! — A. 

1  think  I  can^^as  nearly  correct  as  I  can.  I  will  not  say  it  will  be  an 
exact  statement;  only  for  your  information.  I  want  to  make  a  state- 
ment you  may  consider  a  very  strange  one  to  listen  to.  I  want  to  tell 
you  in  our  Wyoming  coal  region — I  do  not  know  so  much  about  it 
here — our  men,  when  coal  was  selling  at  $6.80,  only  make  for  this 
advance  from  16  to  30  cents  a  ton.  Now,  you  may  want  to  know  why 
they  make  that.  I  only  want  to  give  you  figures,  in  order  that  yon 
may  understand  why  it  is,  when  the  price  is  $6.80,  that  this  is  not  prop- 
erly distributed  between  the  employ^,  the  transporter,  the  wholesale  and 
the  retail  dealers.  Take  a  car  of  coal  in  our  region  of,  say,  about  3  tons. 
For  that  the  miner  will  get  about  90  cents  a  car,  or  about  30  cents  a  ton. 
Out  of  that  30  cents  a  ton,  then,  he  must  pay  his  laborer  for  loading  13 
cents.  That  leaves  a  balance  net  to  him  of  17  cents.  Out  of  this  17 
cents  must  come  what  is  known  in  mining  language  as  ^'dockage," 
which  I  will  estimate  at  2  per  cent.,  which  is  a  very  low  estimate.    This 

2  per  cent,  for  dockage  will  leave  the  miner  15  cents.  Then  the  miner 
has  to  pay  for  bis  iK)wder,  which  costs  the  company  a  little  over  $1,  and 
for  which  they  charge  the  miner  $2.76  or  $3.  It  costs  the  miner  for 
powder,  oil,  cotton,  wear  and  tear,  which,  putting  it  at  a  very  low  esti- 
mate, of  3  cents  a  ton.  That  would  leave  the  miner  12  cents  a  tonfor  that^ 
coal  he  mines  in  the  Wyoming  coal-field.  Now,  these  figures  will  com- 
pare favorably,  for  I  have  seen  the  prices  of  the  car,  the  quantity  in  the 
car,  the  percentage  of  docking,  and  the  percentage  for  the  powder,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing.  So,  therefore,  you  will  notice  that  out  of  this 
$6.80,  at  which  coal  was  selling  last  week  at  retail  in  the  market,  the 
miner  gets  12  cents  for  the  amount  of  work  he  did  and  undergoing  all 
its  dangers.    It  is  dangerous  work ;  it  is  severe  work,  and  hard  work. 

Q.  How  much  per  day  can  a  miner  make  at  12  cents  a  tonf — A.  He 
is  supposed  to  send  out  7  cars,  or  21  tons,  as  a  full  day's  wages.  Then 
one  day's  wages  would  be  12  times  21,  but  then  you  see  he  does  not 
work  every  day  in  the  month,  until  lately.  He  works  half  time  and 
three-quarters  time,  and  sometimes  no  time  at  all.  Wheil  you  estimate 
this,  after  taking  full  time,  you  might  run  in  the  neighborhood  ot  $33  to 
$40  per  month.  Then,  again,  a  man  who  did  expensive  work  would  run 
to  $50,  some  do  more,  running  to  $60,  but  they  are  not  general,  I  be* 
lieve. 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  prepare,  as  part  of  your  testimony,  such  a  state- 
nieut  as  I  Lave*indicated  and  furnish  it  to  the  committee  t — A.  I  will 
do  so  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  great  deal  among  miners,  their  homes! — A.  "Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  do  they  live  as  a  rule! — A.  They  live  as  a  rule  very  poorly. 
Their  diet  is  plain  fare,  and  very  plain  at  that.  That  is,  there  are  sel- 
dom any  luxuries,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  their  children  are  not  as 
well  provided  for  as  they  might  be.  I  might  give  an  instance  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  which  I  have  the  testimony  here.  That  is  in  the  case  of 
J.  S.  Wentz  &  Co.  This  company  has  a  colliery  out  here  on  the  mount- 
ain, right  on  the  very  top  of  the  mountain,  and  the  only  road  into  that 
colliery,  until  I  put  a  public  road  there  very  recently  by  the  court,  was 
a  private  road,  and  at  the  entrance  of  tbat4road  was  a  big  sign  up,  ^<Ko 
trespassing  permitted  upon  this  road."  Bight  in  there  is  the  company 
store.  My  investigation  as  attorney  for  these  men  proved  that  all  the 
rough  materis^l,  food,  that  this  same  company  could  not  get  rid  of  up 
the  valley,  was  shipped  into  this  place.  I  investigated  the  checks  of 
these  men  as  attorney  for  a  good  many.  For  three  or  four  years  at  a 
time  some  of  them  never  drew  one  cent  in  wages,  and  what  was  mast 
astounding  of  all  was  that  which  came  out  in  the  court  in  a  ca«e  tried 
against  Wentz  &  Co.  The  evidence  went  to  show  in  regard  to  this  com- 
pany that  when  the  amount  was  $35,  the  company  store  bill  was  simply 
$37.  When  it  was  $60,  the  company  took  $G9,  and  so  on.  It  was  al- 
most always  for  a  greater  amount  due  the  company.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  this  case,  for  I  examined  the  checks  for  a  great  many  miners 
t  here.    That  is  a  general  rule. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  any  other  person  selling  meats  or  any 
supplies  that  the  miners  would  want  were  not  permitted  to  go  in  there 
to  dispose  of  them  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  not  permitted  to  enter  upon 
the  ground. 

Q.  How  far  were  these  miners  from  any  other  depot  of  supplies,  ex- 
cept the  company  store  f — A.  I  might  say  Hazel  ton  is  the  nearest,  and 
I  suppose  by  the  regular  road  here  it  is  about  10  miles  to  Hazelton.  It 
is  nearly  10  miles  to  the  nearest  depot  of  supplies ;  therefore  they  have 
to  take  that  or  starve  in  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  persons  traveling  through  the  country  and 
retailing  supplies  of  this  kind  have  been  refused  admittance? — A.  Yes; 
and  one  of  them  arrested  for  trespassing  and  tried  recently  before  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  going  up  the  road. 

^  Q.  Is  not  that  a  very  exceptional  case  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  case. 

Q.  Is  not  the  Instance  you  mention  of  the  treatment  of  these  people 
there  exceptional,  or  is  it  common  ? — A.  It  is  exceptional  in  the  respect 
of  its  being  a  private  road  in  there,  but  it  is  common  as  to  the  methods 
of  these  companies  and  the  treatment  of  their  workmen. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  more  instances  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe,  on 
an  average,  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  suits  against  these  com- 
panies all  through  these  regions.  In  nearly  every  instance  where  there 
is  a  store  operated  by  the  company  the  men  are  charged  higher  figures 
and  indirectly  compelled  to  trade  there  or  quit  work.  They  have  indi- 
rect means  for  compelling  these  miners. 

Q.  I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  common  business  card  of  the  Central 
Hotel,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  on  the  back  of  which  I  find  a  long  list  of  places 
and  names  and  distances,  the  whole  being  headed  ''total  distances  and 
company  store  buyers."    They  give  the  distances  to  various  places  from 
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Hazelton  to  Lattimer,  Harleigh,  MilDesville,  etc.;  with  the  name  of  the 
company  store  buyer  at  eacb  place  f  For  instance,  ^<  from  Hazleton  to 
Lattimer,  D.  L.  Stein,  store  buyer,  distance  3  miles."  Are  all  these  com- 
pany men  engaged  in  buying  their  store  supplies  to  be  sold  to  the 
miners! — A.  They  have  either  that,  or  they  have  a  percentage  of  the 
profit  with  many  through  their  offices.  For  instance,  take  the  Susque- 
hanna Coal  Company  at  Nanticoke.  I  know  to  my  knowledge  their  pay- 
roll runs  nearly  $100,000  a  month  in  that  borough  alone;  the  company 
store  is  run  by  a  m^n  called  Hildreth ;  I  think  his  receipts  run  from 
$40,000  to  $50,000  a  month.  On  an  investigation  I  had  at  one  time  of 
the  store  business  there,  they  admitted  that  the  company  received  a 
percentage  for  the  trade  they  got  through  that  store.  For  instance,  the 
more  trade  the  company  could  have  worked  in,  the  larger  the  business 
and  the  more  they  would  get^  I  think  it  was  10  per  cent.  Now,  to  pay 
the  company  that  percentage,  they  necessarily  have  to  increase  the  price 
of  their  wares,  whatever  they  may  be.  So  that,  in  this  region,  there  is 
another  question  which  needs  probing  and  letting  daylight  into — ^the 
condition  of  these  men.  There  is  every  possible  means  resorted  to  by 
these  companies,  great  and  small,  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  gave  the  estimate  the  miner  makes  12  cents  per 
ton,  or  a  daily  earning  of  $2.52  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  they  work  full  time  of 
ten  hours. 

Q.  Well,  yon  would  call  that  fair  wages,  would  you  notf — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Liberal? — A.  Fair  wages. 

Q.  Now  you  speak  in  regard  to  the  company  charging  for  powder 
more  than  it  cost  in  the  market;  was  not  that  price  when  it  was  fixed 
offset  against  the  amounts  made  by  the  miners,  which  were  under- 
stood by  him  to  be  fair  at  the  time  the  price  was  fixed f — A.  No,  sir; 
at  the  price  powder  was  fixed,  powder  was  higher  than  it  is  to  day  by 
reason  of  competition.  Like  every  other  business,  a  greater  number  of 
powder  manufacturers  arose  and  powder  decreased  in  price. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  time  that  was  fixed,  was  there  not  an  amount  given 
to  the  miner  to  offset  it  in  his  ratef — A.  1  do  not  know  that  I  can 
recx)llect  any.    I  would  not  say  there  was  or  not. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  yon  reduce  the  charge  for  powder  you  would 
also  have  to  reduce  the  allowance  to  him  as  a  corresponding  offset  to 
it  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  speak  of  these  men  being  kept  in  debt  at  these  stores.^ 
You  do  not  mean  there  is  anything  that  should  make  the  company  their 
creditors,  do  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  majority  of  mankind  are  in  debtf — A.  T 
am  speaking  now  of  company  stores,  that  by  reason  of  their  higher 
charges  and  by  reason  of  the  large  profits,  the  necessity  to  maintain 
It  requires  that  these  men  shall  be. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  men  if  they  were 
at  work  farming,  or  any  other  work,  would  not  be  in  debt  at  some 
store  f — A.  Of  course  a  percentage  of  them  would  be,  but  not  a  great 
percentage. 

Q.  You  said  the  men  working  under  Wentz  &  Co.  at  one  time  were 
not  receiving  a  cent  in  wages  f — A.  Were  not  receiving  a  penny  in 
cash.    I  meant  in  cash. 

Q.  What  is  the  central  point  of  Panther  Creek  section,  the  business 
point  f — ^A.  I  think  Lansford. 
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Q.  Is  that  a  railroad  point! — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  short  distance  from 
Manch  Ghank. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Please  tell  the  committee  what  quantity  of  the  coal  lands  in  the 
Lehigh  region  are  actually  owned  by  the  Beading  Bailroad  Company, 
to  the  best  of  your  knowledge. — A.  Very  little  in  the  Lehigh,  I  imagine. 
I  do  not  know  in  what  we  call  the  Lehigh  region,  unless  at  Foster ;  I  do 
not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  bulk  of  the  coal  lands  along  this  Lehigh  Valley 
Bailroad  and  tributary  to  itf — A.  That  is  in  the  Lehigh  region,  or  are 
you  speaking  of  the  Wyoming? 

Q.  Including  both,  and  particularly  the  Lehigh. — A.  Goxe,  Bros.  & 
Co.,  they  own  the  great  bulk,  several  thousand  acres.  Ario  Pardee  & 
Sons  and  the  Stout  Coal  Company,  at  Milnesville,  and  others. 

Q.  We  have  had  those  names.  I  wish  to  know  whether  the  railroad 
company  owns  any  of  this  land,  and  if  so,  what  quantity  T — ^A.  I  can 
not  say  unless  they  control,  as  I  have  been  informed,  in  connection  with 
Pardee  &  Co.    I  could  tell  you  up  in  our  region. 

Q.  As  a  partner  of  Pardee  &  Co.  f — A.  Connected  in  some  way  or 
other. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  railroad  company  has  control  of  these  lands  as 
lessee  if  not  as  owner  of  it  ? — A.  I  would  not  say  this  in  this  region.  I 
could  speak  of  the  Wyoming,  as  far  as  the  railroad  is  concerned 

Q.  Under  your  statutes  in  Pennsylvania  you  have  threo  kinds  of  po- 
lice; I  may  say  four — ^your  civil  police  for  the  county  and  State,  your 
municipal  [)olice,  and  then  you  have  railway  police  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  railroad,  and  then  you  have  your  Coal  and  Iron  police.  Now, 
since  this  strike,  has  there  been  any  railroad  police,  or  coal  and  iron  po- 
lice in  this  region? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  know  there  was  ap- 
plication made  for  the  appointment  of  a  great  many  to  Governor  Beaver, 
but  I  could  not  tell  you  positively  of  them.  There  were  some  appointed, 
bi^t  I  do  .not  know  how  many.  These  are  controlled,  I  think,  by  the 
gov  ernor,  who  appoints  the  Coal  and  Iron  police. 

Q.'  Ton  have  had  no  riots  here,  notwithstanding  you  have  had  a  very 
long  strike;  there  has  been  no  occasion  to  appoint  special  police  as  has 
been  the  case  down  in  the  Schuylkill  region  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  no  occasion 
at  all.    Our  men  are  very  quiet  and  orderly  and  law-abiding. 

In^answer  to  one  question,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  understand  from  the 
men  here  that  large  bodies,  a  great  many  hundred  acres  of  coal  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hazelton  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Coal  Company.  For  instance,  where  a  man  purchases  land,  the  Le- 
high Bailroad  Company  makes  a  deed  to  this  man,  leaving  a  clause  of 
^^  coal  reservation"  in  the  deed,*  so  that  they  own  this  coal  by  reason  of 
this  reservation  being  in  the  deed. 


TESTDiONT  OF  THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

Hazleton,  Pa.,  February  24, 1888. 

Thomas  Campbell,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pabkeb  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  f — A.  Freeland. 

Q.  Where  are  you  engaged  in  business  f — ^A.  In  Freeland  and  Hazle- 
ton. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  so  engaged  f — A.  Nearly  eleven  years  in 
tLis  town,  • 

Q.  How  long  in  Freeland  t — ^A.  Not  quite  ten. 

Q.  What  is  your  business! — ^A.  General  country  store,  groceries, 
liquors,  furniture,  provisions,  feed,  and  flour. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  at  any  time  anything  in  the  last  few  years  of  the 
prices  charged  by  these  company  stores  that  have  been  mentioned  for 
the  articles  sold  by  them  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Including  what  character  of  goodsf — A.  Groceries  and  provisions. 

Q.  What  have  you  found  as  to  the  profits  charged  to  the  miners  and 
employes  at  these  stores  upon  such  goodsf — A.  Some  ten  or  eleven 
years  ago,  I  think  it  was  in  April,  1877, 1  procured  a  pass-book  from  a 
certain  store  in  the  neighborhood  here,  and  I  investigated  and  com- 
pared the  prices  with  our  own  and  I  think  I  found  the  profits  on  those 
articles  which  I  published  in  a  letter. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  found? — A.  One  hundred  and  sixty  per  ceut.  over 
our  prices.  I  think  that  was  i>erceutage  that  was  on  these  articles  which 
I  published  in  the  paper. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  was  the  nature  of  these  articles. — A.  It  was 
so  long  ago  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Have  you  since  made  other  investigations f — A.  Yes,  sir;  some 
years  ago  there  was  a  bill  pending  in  Harrisburg  providing  for  two 
weeks'  pay. 

Q.  You  mean  by  two  weeks'  pay  that  your  miners  should  be  i>aid 
every  two  weeks  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  had  been  paid  every  four  weeks 
before.  I  was  anxious  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  bill,  aud  I  got  a 
wholesale  price-list,  from  Philadelphia,  I  think  it  was,  and  I  procured  a 
pass-book  from  one  of  the  miners,  and  I  sent  both  to  Harrisburg. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  found  as  to  the  comparative  prices;  how  much 
profit  on  the  wholesale  prices  were  charged  by  the  company  stores  I — • 
A. — The  bill  at  that  time  did  not  pass. 

Q.  No  matter  about  the  bill ;  tell  us  about  the  prices. — A.  Afterwards 
I  published  a  letter.  I  found  75  per  cent,  in  this  book  I  seut  to  Harris- 
burg.   I  found  75  per  cent,  profit  on  the  goods. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  other  pass-books  of  other  stores  f — ^A.  Occa- 
sionally. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  them  as  to  the  profits  charged  f — A.  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  examined  exactly  to  look  at  that;  I  might  find  sometimes 
more  aud  sometimes  less. 

Q.  What  were  the  rates  charged,  as  near  as  you  can  tell,  by  the  com- 
pany stores  as  you  found  from  your  investigation  ? — ^A.  I  suppose  20  to 
25  per  cent  and  in  some  cases  30  to  50  per  cent,  profit.  The  profits 
now  are  not  so  high  as  they  have  been  in  times  past.  I  would  like  to 
tell  here  at  this  point.  The  morning  on  which  I  called  for  this  pass- 
book— this  man  I  8ux)pose  was  getting  a  dollar  or  two,  he  was  getting 
25  cents  according  to  the  price — I  found  them  making  the  morning 
meal  oif  of  potatoes.  A  stroug  man,  6  feet  high,  weighing  probably  200 
pounds,  and  I  found  that  man  supplying  the  morning  meal  off  pota- 
toes for  breakfast.  I  think  there  was  as  much  furniture  in  his  house 
as  you  could  carry  in  a  wheelbarrow. 

Q.  Was  he  a  man  of  good  habits  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  sober  man.  It  is 
not  easy  to  procure  these  pass-books.  They  do  not  want  to  get  into 
trouble  with  the  company. 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  what  is  the  profit  now  charged,  or 
during  the  past  year,  by  the  company  stores  in  this  vicinity  f— A.  I 
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cau  not  tell  yon  now ;  some  gets  more,  some  gets  less.  Some  stores  are 
Tower  thau  others. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  auy  percentage  you  would  be  willing  to  state 
would  be  an  average  percentage  upon  groceries  for  tlie«past  year  f — ^A. 
I  would  not  like  to  state,  because  I  am  not  positive.  If  tbere  should  be 
a  passbook  then  I  could  see  readily. 

Q.  Can  you  give  a  more  definite  answer  f — A.  I  can  not  be  definite 
about  it. 

By  Mr.  Stone: 

Q.  What  is  a  biscuit! — A.  Soda  crackers. 

Q.  (Examining  pass-book.)  This  one  S9>ys  ^^  one  biscuit;"  that  means 
one  pound  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  the  book  the  miners  take  to  the  store  and  have  their  pur- 
chases entered  in  this  book  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  during  18801 — A.  I  guess  so,  sir.  I  might  state  here  that 
I  have  always  looked  upon  the  system  of  paying  the  miners  their  wages 
as  the  greatest  source  of  evil  and  oppression  to  the  miners. 

Q.  Why  ! — A.  They  were  not  paid  full  amount.  They  were  paid  in 
truck,  in  groceries,  at  60  to  75  per  cent,  profit  to  the  company,  probably 
more  and  probably  less. 

Q.  Are  the  prices  charged  miners  now  for  such  things  as  molasses, 
potatoes,  etc.,  the  same  as  it  was  then  in  1880  ? — A.  You  mean  did  the 
prices  really  increase  ? 

Q.  Is  it  as  high  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  prices  are  as  high ;  but  the 
goods  are  as  high. 

Q.  It  does  not  cost  the  miner  as  much  t — A.  No,  sir.     ^ 

Q.  Are  the  profits  made  by  the  stores  as  great  now  as  then  f — A. 
Probably  not ;  there  is  more  competition  in  the  business. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  that  you  are  keeping  store! — A.  Yes,  sir;  two 
stores. 

Q.  Where  ! — A.  One  in  this  town  and  one  in  Freeland. 

Q.  Not  company  stores  ! — A.  No,  sir;  what  we  term  cash  stores. 

Q.  Well,  take  the  present  time,  do  you  sell  your  goods  cheaper  than 
the  company's  stores  ! — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  so!— A.  Well,  I  do  not  see  the  passbooks  very 
often,  therefore  I  could  not  tell. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  About  what  is  the  price  of  butter! — A.  Retail  price  f 

Q.  Yes,  retail  to  the  miners  ! — A.  Well,  28  to  30  cents. 

Q.  Eggs  ! — A.  About  the  same. 

Q.  Flour  !— A.  Well,  flour  is  retailed  at  $2.50  to  $2.70. 

Q.  How  do  they  buy  flour,  in  what  quantity  ! — A.  By  the  hundred 
pounds. 

Q.  What  are  the  articles  of  food  they  mostly  buy  !— A.  Flour,  ham, 
butter,  eggs. 

Q.  What  do  they  pay  for  ham  ! — A.  About  14  cents  now. 

Q.  Do  they  use  salt  pork  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that ! — A.  Bacon  do  you  mean  ! 

Q.  I  was  thinking  of  bacon  ! — A.  Selling  at  about  10  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  What  do  they  pay  for  tea  ! — A.  Fifty  cents  I  suppose,  and  prob- 
ably 75  cents. 

Q.  Sugar  is  about  what ! — A.  White  sugar  about  8  cents. 
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TESTIHONT  OF  THOMAS  A.  BVCEUST. 

Thomas  A.  Buokley,  swofd  and  examined : 

By  Mr.  STONE : 

Q.  What  is  yoar  namef — A«  Thomas  A.  Buckley. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  t — A.  At  Freeland. 

Q.  In  this  county  f— A.  In  this  county,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  My  age  is  forty-four  years  and  five  months. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  this  country  t — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  native  of 
Wales.  » 

Q.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  official  position  under  the  St&te  of  Pennsyl- 
vania!— A.  I  hold  the  position  of  justice  of  the  peace  at  the  presetft 
time — since  the  second  Tuesday  of  last  May. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  f — A.  A  miner  all  my  life-time.  I  did 
that  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  old. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  during  the  last  few  years,  have  been  the 
average  earnings  of  the  miners  f — ^A.  fFaking  my  own  as  a  criterion  to 
goby! 

Q.  I  do  not  care  how  you  estimate  it. — ^A.  I  think  the  average  earn- 
ings would  be  about  $35  a  month  through  the  whole  Lehigh  region.  I 
believe  I  am  putting  that  at  a  very  high  estimate. 

Q.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  result  ? — A.  From  taking  the  whole 
twelve  months'  earnings  and  taking  the  number  of  days  worked  and 
dividing  it  by  the  number  of  days  worked.  In  1871 1  prepared  a  state- 
ment for  an  arbitration  board,  which  met  to  settle  a  difficulty,  and  I 
took  the  number  of  days  worked  and  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined, 
and  it  gave  me  an  average  of  $3.81.    That  statement  1  have  got. 

Q.  Per  day,  you  mean  ? — A.  Yes,  at  that  time.  That  was  in  1871, 
seventeen  years  ago. 

Q.  The  average  earnings  of  the  miner  were»whatf — A.  $3.81. 

Q.  You  mean  net  earnings! — A.  The  net  earnings — what  it  cost  the 
operator  at  that  time;  but  it  was  nothing  unusual  at  that  time  for  a  man 
to  make  $4  or  $5  a  day. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  compare  now  with  those  f — ^A.  They  compare  a 
long  way  down. 

Q.  What  per  cent,  f — A.  Take  a  laborer.  At  that  time  he  was  get- 
ting $2.50,  to  day  $1.63. 

Q.  Then  the  cost  per  ton  for  mining  coal  was  greater  then  than  now  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  paid  $6.80  per  ton. 

Q.  The  cost  of  production  then  was  greater  than  nowf— A.  Yes,  sir. 
The  cost  of  powder  then  was  $4  a  keg }  it  is  now  $2.20.  Oil  was  higher, 
and  so  on. 

Q.  Uow  about  the  selling  price  of  coalf — A.  The  selling  price  at 
that  time  was  the  $6.80  I  spoke  of. 

Q.  What  is  it  now  f — A.  It  is  quoted  at  $4.86,  as  much  as  they  can 
get,  but  they  haven't  got  much  of  it. 

Q.  Then  coal  cost  more  at  that  time  to  produce  it  and  it  sold  for  more 
in  the  market? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  According  to  your  statement  the  cost  in  the  production  then  was 
about  33  per  cent,  greater  then  than  now,  and  the  selling  price  was 
about  the  same  per  cent,  greater  then  than  now  t — A.  Just  about  the 
same,  I  should  judge.  I  estimate  the  cost  of  production  to  the  miner; 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  operator. 
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Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  operator. — A.  I  am  not  speaking  about 
the  operator.  It  cost  so  muck  per  ton  to  mine  the  coal.  I  get  so  mnclj 
l)er  ton  for  the  coal,  and  I  take  the  cost  for  my  own  cost.  The  operator 
pays  me  a  certain  amount  per  ton,  more  or  less ;  it  cost  so  much,  what 
I  paid  the  laborer  sopuch ;  I  paid  so  much  for  oil,  cotton,  powder,  etc. 
The  cost  of  production  was  higher  than  at  the  present  time.  K  you 
wish  me  to  illustrate  more  fully  I  will. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  operator,  was  the  cost  of  production  to  him 
greater! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  he  paid  a  higher  scale  of  wages  for 
both  outside  and  inside  men,  teamsters,  etc.,  but  he  got  more  for  the 
coal  then  than  now. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  more  money  then  than  now  t — A.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  tell  what  they  made. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  reduction  all  along  the  line  t — A.  There  has 
been. 

Q.  Would  the  reduction  about  sustain  an  equilibrium  f — A.  No,  sir ; 
it  would  fall  very  much  on  the  miner.    That  I  can  say  for  a  fact. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question  :  Do  you  know  about  the  value 
of  these  coal  lands  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  what  value  they  have, 
as  the  cash  value  depends  to  a  certain  extent  as  to  whether  you  wish  to 
pcort  with  it  or  not.  But  I  can  tell  you  what  they  are  assessed  at  by 
the  board  of  county  commissioners. 

Q.  What  are  they  assessed  at  ? — A.  At  $75  an  acre,  and  the  assess- 
ment is  supposed  to  be  assessed  at  one-fourth  of  the  actual  value. 

Q.  Land,  then,is  assessed  suppository  at  one-fourth  of  its  actual  value? — 
A.  Tes,  sir ;  $75  an  acre.  That  is,  they  pay  an  assessment  subject  to 
the  different  scales  of  the  board,<  borough,  township,  etc.,  put  upon 
that  $75.  For  the  last  twelve  months,  in  the  borough  in  which  I  reside, 
our  assessment  was— each  board  of  county  commissioners  have  a  right 
to  levy  and  make  an  assessment.  Now,  the  miner  of  Luzerne  County 
was  assessed  ^  high  as  $100  a  year.  At  the  present  time  it  is  down 
to  $70.  Tn  the  adjoining  counties  of  Schuylkill  and  Carbon  the  assess- 
ment is  higher ;  in  this  county  it  is  $70.  In  the  borough  in  which  I  re- 
side it  was  63  mills,  which,  multiplied  by  $70,  leaves  us  $4.41,  which  the 
miuei*  ha<l  to  pay;  the  laborer  was  assessed  at  $40 — this  was  multiplied 
by  63  mills;  and  teamsters  at  $50,  foreman  $60, etc.,  and  at  the  present 
time  I  myself  am  assessed  at  $150. 

Q.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  assessed  at  $150  f — A.  So  I  am  worth  a 
little  over  a  miner. 

'  Q.  I  have  been  told  when  a  small  lot  of  this  land,  assessed  at  $75  an 
acre,  is  sold  to  an  individual,  say  two  or  three  acres,  then  it  is  assessed 
.  at  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  that  operator.  Is  that 
true  or  not  ? — A.  I  will  explain  that:  Operators  that  own  coal  lands  or 
companies  who  own  coal  lands — there  is  coal  land  on  which  coal  is 
supposed  to  be,  there  is  wild  land  from  which  they  get  their  timber  and 
small  wood — that  is  assessed  at  $50  an  acre,  and  unproductive  coal  land 
is  assessed  at  $10  an  acre.  I  know  that  the  Union  Improvement  Compa- 
ny is  assessed  at  $10.  Goal  has  been  proven  there,  and  it  is  allowed  to 
lie,  and  it  has  not  been  opened.  In  the  case  where  an  opening  is  made 
and  coal  mined  it  is  assei^ied  at  $75  an  acre. 

By  Mr.  Ohipman  : 

Q.  Are  you  a  Knight  of  Labor  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Are  you  in  sympathy  with  this  strike  f — ^A.  To  a  certain  extent  I 
am  ;  I  believe  there  has  been  cause  for  it. 
Q.  Would  the  men  go  to  work  now  if  the  operators  in  this  region 

35  PEim 
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would  agree  to  pay  the  same  wages  as  paid  by  competing  companies  in 
other  regions  ? — A.  By  competing  companies? 

Q.  Well,  by  companies  in  other  regions,  as  the  Beading  and  the  Wyo- 
ming.— A.  I  believe,  sir,  that  is  the  sense  of  a  majority  of  the  members, 
a  majority  of  the  miners.  Some  of  them  are  too  glad  to  get  a  chance  to 
have  the  scale  of  prices  paid  up  country  compared  with  ours. 

Q.  Say  in  the  Keadin^  or  Schuylkill  system,  would  they  be  willing 
to  go  to  work  at  those  wages ;  they  have  gone  to  work  under  some  ar- 
rangement t — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  from  the  fact  that  I 
have  not  taken  any  active  part  in  this.    I  have  been  a  passive  member. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  worked  in  the  mines  f  —A.  The 
27th  of  last  March  was  my  last  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  own  the  mining  lands  around  here  ?  Do  yoa 
know  anything  about  it  ? — A.  Not  the  land ;  it  is  pretty  hard  to  know 
that. 

Q.  You  have  the  county  records  f — A.  '^es,  sir ;  the  only  way  to  as- 
certain that  is  to  find  out  at  the  recorder's  office  every  name  that  was 
recorded. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad  owns  any 
land  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  certainly  whether  they  do  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Pabkeb  : 

Q.  Were  you  counseled  as  to  this  strike  before  it  was  ordered  1 — A. 
I  was  not  at  work,  sir,  at  the  time  of  this  strike.  I  was  at  Washington 
at  the  time. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there! — A.  I  was  on  business. 

Q.  Connected  with  the  order  ? — A.  No,  sir }  connected  with  a  bene- 
ficial order  I  belong  to. 

Q.  Did  you  approve  of  the  strike  f — A.  I  must  answer  that  I  can  not 
say  I  did.    I  think  it  was  rather  premature. 

Q.  Then  you  would  not  have  voted  in  favor  of  it  if  you  had  been  called 
upon  ? — A.  I  believe,  and  I  am  sure,  that  a  majority  of  those  who  did 
vote  were  in  favor  of  it.  I  let  the  majority  of  the*  members  of  the  or- 
ganization control  it. 

Q.  Would  you  have  approved  of  it  if  present  at  the  time  I — A.  Yes, 
sir :  I  suppose  I  would. 

Q.  Then  you  think  there  was  sufficient  cause  to  require  a  strike  ? — ^A. 
I  think  there  was  sufficient  cause. 

Q.  Upon  the  one  question  of  wages  f — A.  Upon  the  one  question  of 
wages  alone. 

Q.  How  long  previous  to  the  strike  were  you  here  t — ^A.  I  have  been 
here  since  1866.  i 

Q.  But  in  September  were  you  here  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  August  f — A.  Yes,  I  was  here  on  the  5th  of  September. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  strike  had  the  approval  of  the  na- 
tional executive  board  before  it  was  made  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  There  have  been  in  this  locality  about  15,000  men  with  their  fami- 
lies supported  by  contributions  from  the  order  since  about  Septem- 
ber.— A.  I  do  not  know  the  actual  number,  but  there  has  been  quite  a 
number  supported. 

Q.  Something  like  that  number  were  engaged  in  the  strike. — A,  I 
Suppose  there  has  been  that. 

Q.  And  about  the  same  number  you  understand  in  the  Schuylkill 
region  f — A.  They  have  not  been  as  long  as  we  have. 

Q.  But  since  the  Ist  of  January  f — -A.'  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  men  and  families  have  been  supported  by  outside  con- 
tribations  f— A.  A  great  many  of  them  have. 
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Q.  If  the  producers  of  coal  wished  to  reduce  and  limit  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  so  as  to  clear  out  the  amount  on  hand,  the  strikers  by  strik- 
ing have  rid  the  operat«ors  of  paying  wages  and  have  had  their  men 
supported  through  this  period  by  contributions  of  men  who  helped  to 
produce  the  strike  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  wish  to  say  further  as  a  cause 
which  precipitated  a  great  many  strikes  was  the  local  imposition  prac- 
ticed on  the  men.  One  instance  I  have  here  which  I  will  present  to 
you. 

Q.  You  may  state  it  in  your  place. — A.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1885| 
at  Jeddo  collieries,  the  custom  was  to  pay  the  wages  out  and  give  a 
check,  and  they  had  a  copy  and  this  was  presented  tp  each  man  for  his 
signature. 

Q.  You  may  read  it. — A.  (The  exhibit  below  was  read.) 


ExiUBiT  56. 


Jeddo,  Pa., 


-,188—. 


-,  an  employ <S  of  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,  miners  aud 


I,  the  undersized,  ■           — 
p.bippers  of  coal  at  Jeddo,  Pa.,  do  hereby  acknowledge  that  I  have  this  day  had  and 
received  from  the  said  G.  B.  Markle  &.  Co.,  the  sum  off— ^  in  full  payment  of  alt 


sums 


of  money  due  me  from  said  firm  as  wages,  or  otherwise,  for  the  month  of  • 


IdH — ,  aud  in  settlement  of  all  sums  dae  me  prior  to  aud  including  said  month,  hereby 
ratifying  and  assenting  to  all  deductions  of  any  aud  every  kiud  that  the  said  G.  Dm 
Markle  &  Co.  have  at  any  time  heretofore  made  from  the  amounts  heretofore  due  mo 
for  wages,  salary,  or  on  any  other  account  while  in  their  employ.  I  acknowled|^e 
that  the  followiug  is  a  correct  statement  and  settlement  of  the  balance  due  me,  to  wit« 
Wages  for  the  month  of  ■  ,  188 — ,  $ . 


DEDUCTIONS. 


lffercha]idi«e  aceoont 
Bntuher's  acooant . . . 

Rentaoooont 

€huroh  dues,  eto  .... 

Physician's  bUl 

Board  bill 

Teaming  acooant .... 
Coalaccoant 


Powder  aocoant 
BlaokBinitLing.. 
Mine  supplies  .. 


Balance  dae  me. 


In  consideration  of  the  premises,  I  do  hereby  consent  that  the  said  several  sums 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  due  me  as  above  stated,  and  paid  to  the  several 
parties  entitled  thereto :  and  to  this  end  I  do  hereby  release,  assign,  transfer,  and  set 
over  unto  G.  B.  Markle  Sl  Co.,  and  the  several  parties  entitled  thereto,  such  an  amount 
of  the  wages  due  me  as  may  be  required  to  pay  said  bills  and  accounts  as  shown  by 
the  foregoing  statement. 

And  whereas,  it  may  occur  that  I  am  now  and  shall  hereafter  become  indebted  to 
the  same  or  other  parties  on  similar  accounts  while  I  remain  in  the  employ  of  the 
said  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,  I  do  hereby  authorize  and  direct  the  said  G.  B.  Markle  & 
Co.,  to  pay  such  accounts  and  bills  for  me  and  deduct  the  amounts  so  paid  from  all 
wages,  salary,  and  sums  of  money  now  due  or  hereafter  to  become  due  to  me,  aud  to 
that  end  I  do  hereby  release,  assign,  transfer,  and  set  over  unto  the  said  G.  B.  Markle 
&  Co.,  and  to  the  several  persons  to  whom  such  amounts  may  become  due,  so  much 
of  the  wages  or  salary  now  due  or  that  may  at  any  time  hereafter  become  due  me 
from  the  said  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,  as  will  suffice  to  pay  said  accounts. 

Witness  my  haud  and  seal  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

■  [l.  8.] 

■  .      [L.  8.] 

In  preeenoe  of: 


A.  (Contmuing.)  Thisprecipitated  the  strike  which  lasted  somewhere 
about  six  weeks  and  finally  it  was  settled. 
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Q.  I  \7ant  to  ask  you  this :  If  the  items  there  referred  to  covered  items 
of  goods  the  man  really  owed  aud  accounts  which  he  should  properly 
pay;  there  is  no  creditor's  notice  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  last  clause. 

Q.  Does  he  agree  to  pay  otherparties  f — A,  Yes,  sir ;  he  agrees  in  the 
bottom,  I  think,  to  pay  any  sums  he  may  owe  to  other  parties  that  may 
be  put  into  the  office,  such  as  physician's  bill,  butcher's  bill,  or  any 
other  bill.    That  was  the  custom  years  ago. 

Q.  Suppose  he  honestly  owed  these  amounts,  should  he  not  honestly 
pay  themf — A.  He  should  have  the  privilege  of  paying  them  himself. 

Q.  He  would  have  the  privilege  of  paying  out  of  his  earnings. — ^A. 
He  would  not  in  person. 

Q.  But  he  would  pay  it  out  of  his  earnings t— A.  The  men  considered 
it  objectionable  and  refused  to  sign  it. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  they  were  items  he  honestly  ought  to  pay 
there  is  no  objection  in  paying  them  in  that  way  f — ^A.  I  would  see  no 
objection,  but  1  would  rather  pay  my  own  bills. 

Q.  That  is,  the  men  would  rather  manage  their  own  business,  and 
they  considered  it  was  an  imposition  on  their  manhood  somewhat  ? — A. 
That  was  it. 

Q.  That  was  the  main  ppint  of  it,  was  it  not  f  That  objection  did  not 
exist  at  the  time  of  this  strike  and  had  nothiug  to  do  with  it? — A.  Ko, 
but  a  bill  somewhat  like  it  is  still  in  existence. 

By  Mr.  Ohipman  : 

Q.  TVas  not  their  objection  to  the  payments  that  it  seems  to  leave  it 
to  the  Markles  to  determine  whether  a  man  shall  do  a  thingor  not  f— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  that  is  the  meaning  of  that  instrument  ? — A.  That  is 
the  meaning  of  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  that  instrument;  when  was  that  used  ? — A. 
On  the  18th  of  June,  1880. 

Q.  Is  that  instrument  or  one  like  it  in  use  now? — A.  There  is  one 
like  it. 

Q.  Where  was  it  in  use  ? — ^A.  At  Highland,  at  Jeddo. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — ^A.  Markle  &  Co. 

Q.  Was  it  in  use  in  other  mines  ? — ^A.  It  was,  I  think. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  their  employ  ? — ^A.  On  the  18th  of  June^ 
1886. 

Q.  It  was  in  force  then  ? — A.  Yes,  this  was  in  use  then.  No,  sir ;  the 
men  were  never  asked  to  sign  after  the  strike. 

Q.  Do  other  operators  do  that? — A.  I  will  state  in  justice  to  Markle 
it  was  not  himself.  It  is  dictated  by  an  assistant.  Mr.  Markle  had  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Pabkee  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  the  managers  of  a  company 
compelled  any  man  to  pay  an  item  he  did  not  honestly  owe  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  mine  did  you  work  in  ? — A.  I  worked  in  G.  B.  Markle  & 
Co.'s  One  and  Two,  Freeland,  for  years. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  working  for  that  company  as  a  miner  and 
simply  engaged  in  mining  coal? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  employ  the  company  to  act  as  a  guardian  for  youl— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  saw  fit  to  buy  meat  from  a  butcher  and  if  he  trusted  you  for 
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it  fijr  $10,  it  is  a  debt  between  you  and  him! — A.  It  is  a  personal  mat- 
ter between  us. 

Q.  It  is  none  of  the  business  of  the  company  in  the  wide  world  to 
guarantee  your  debt  to  your  butche/ 1 — A.  So,  sir. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  you  claim  the  rights  of  a  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  you  are  right  in  objecting  to  that  contract. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  are  the  aggregate  annual  taxes  in  €his  county? — A.  1  could 
not  answer  that.  I  have  not  the  commissioner's  report  for  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years  back. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  from  what  sources  the  bulk  of  the  taxation 
comes? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  could. 

Q.  What  is  the  leading  item  I — A.  The  leading  item  in  the  county! 

Q.  From  what  source  does  the  county  derive  its  lieaviest  item  of 
revenue  ? — A.  The  tax  to  be  applied  for  county  purposes? 

Q.  Well,  for  all  purposes,  the  annual  aggregate  tax.  Does  popula- 
tion pay  it,  does  the  land  pay  it,  or  the  railroad  pay  it,  or  personal 
property  pay  it ;  from  what  source  is  the  heaviest  item  of  revenue  ? — 
A.  In  the  first  place  the  personal  tax,  it  pays  a  tax  of  $70  per  miner, 
$40  per  laborer,  and  it  pays  for  everything  in  the  whole  county  with 
the  excet)tion  of  the  State  tax.  There  is  another  State  tax  on  those  who 
own  personal  property  over  $300,  and  there  are  a  few  who  own  pianos, 
organs,  and  such  as  that.  The  State  tax  is  for  personal  property,  mort- 
gages, and  money  at  interest 

Q.  What  about  land? — A.  There  is  no  State  tax  on  land. 

Q.  Any  county  tax  on  land? — A.  There  is  a  county  tax  of  about  7 
mills  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Then  it  is  the  personal  tax  which  is  the  chief  source  of  revenue? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  tax  on  land. 

Q.  Which  pays  the  most  ? — A.  1  judge  the  land  pays  the  most.  The 
personal  tax  would  not  amount  to  much — about  42  cents. 

Q.  About  how  many  voters  have  you  in  the  county  ? — A.  I  could  not 
answer  that  question. 

Q.  What  is  about  the  average  personal  tax  on  each  miner  ? — A.  Four 
dollars. 

Q.  Four' dollars  for  every  head  ? — A.  Yes;  eveiy  head  over  twenty • 
one  years  of  age.  As  I  stated  a  little  while  ago,  it  was  03  mills.  There 
is  a  mill  for  county,  there  is  a  half  a  mill  for  the  sinking  fund,  26  for  school, 
and  6  for  poor,  and  if  you  happen  to  own  a  cow  you  p«iy  a  tax  at  the 
rate  of  $10  for  that  cow ;  that  is,  assessed  for  $10  and  you  pay  63  cents 
a  year  for  that  cow.  That  lax  is  retained  in  the  office  but  Is  not  com- 
pulsory on  the  openitor  to  deduct  anything  from  it.  The  tax  collector 
pays  2  per  cent,  for  collecting  that  just  for  himself,  in  order  to  get  it; 
but  by  special  act  of  legislature,  parsed  1866,  it  compelled  the  taxes  to , 
be  stopped  in  the  offices  of  persons  employing  hands  in  the  counties  of 
Carbon  and  Luzerne,  and  when  the  Lackawanna  was  formed  it  carried 
there. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  ARIO  PAEDEK 

Ario  Pardee,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — I  am  in  my  seventy-eighth  year. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  ? — A.  In  the  State  of  New  York. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  vicinity? — ^A.  I  came  to  Beaver 
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Meadow,  about  4  miles  from  here,  in  1873  as  an  engineer  to  make  a  sar- 
vey  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Baikoad. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  mining  of  anthracite 
coal  t — A.  As  an  operator  forty-eight  years.  Before  that  for  two  years 
I  was  superintendent  of  the  Hazelton  Bailroad  and  Goal  Company,  io 
charge  of  the  mines,  so  that  will  make  fifty  years. 

Q.  The  Hazelton  Bailroad  and  Goal  Gompany,  was  that  a  corpora- 
tion f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  it  f — A.  It  was  merged  into  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Q.  As  an  individual  operator  you  have  engaged  in  the  business  about 
forty  eight  years! — A.  Forty-eight  years  the  Ist  of  January  last. 

Q.  In  the  Lehigh  region  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  began  here  forty-eight  years  ago  was  there  much 
mining  being  done  at  that  timet — A.  It  was  a  comparatively  small 
business  compared  with  what  it  is  now.  I  do  not  recall  any  amount  of 
mining.  I  think  the  first  year  I  worked  as  an  operator  we  mined  about 
50,000  tons. 

Q.  Were  you  among  the  first  operators  here! — A.  Yes;  I  was  the 
first. 

Q.  You  say  the  first  year  you  began  you  mined  something  like  50,000 
tons  f — A.  That  is,  as  an  operator ;  before  that  I  was  in  charge  as  sui>er- 
intendent  for  the  coal  company,  and  I  forget  exactly  the  amount  f  but  I 
think  it  was  30,000  tons  the  first  year  and  about  40,000  the  next,  and 
when  we  commenced  operating  it  ran  up  to  50,000  that  year. 

Q.  What  were  these  coal  lands  valued  at  then? — A.  I  can  hardly  an- 
swer that  question.    I  never  owned  any  coal  lands  here. 

Q.  You  never  owned  any  f — A.  I  do  not  own  any  coal  lands  in  this 
region. 

Q.  Are  you  a  lessee  of  the  lands  f — A.  A  lessee  of  the  lands  we  are 
operating. 

Q.  Who  is  lessor  f — A.  Of  this  property  here,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bail- 
road Company  and  the  Granberry  estate. 

Q.  How  much  land  have  you  leased  f — A.  It  is  nearly  3,000  acres ;  be- 
tween 2,000  and  3,000 ;  but  it  has  not  all  got  coal  on  it,  that  is  the  whole 
property. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  that  is  the  property  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bail- 
road Company  t — A.  About  2,000  acres.  I  speak  in  round  numbers.  I 
do  not  speak  exactly  by  the  book. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  how  much  land  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad 
Company  owns  in  this  region  I — A.  This  property  here  is  the  only  prop- 
erty that  stands  in  the  name  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad  Company. 
TLey  have  an  interest  in  the  coal  land  at  Jeddo,  but  that  is  in  the  name 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Gompany,  I  think,  but  I  am  not  certain  about 
that. 

Q,  You  speak  of  the  lands  here  j  do  you  mean  the  lauds  you  have 
leased! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  all  of  their  lands  leased  ? — A.  That  is  in  this  neighbor- 
hood here. 

Q.  Where  is  Jeddo! — A.  Jeddo  is  about  6  miles  northeast  of  us. 

Q.  How  much  land  there  do  you  understand  the  company  is  inter- 
ested in! — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Is  it  a  large  tract  or  a  small  one  ! — A.  It  is  probably  something 
over  a  thousand  acres ;  it  may  be  more  than  that.  Well,  there  is  con- 
siderable land  outside  of  the  coal  region ;  there  must  be  more  than  that. 

Q.  Something  over  2,000  acres  altogether  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  much  coal  mining  there  ! — A.  Yes ;  the  firm  name  under 
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which  coal  is  mined  is  6/B.  Markle  &  Go.  The  Lehigh  Goal  Oom- 
pany,  they  have  their  own,  and  another  company  they  have  an  interest 
in  leases. 

Q.  Is  the  Lehigh  Goal  Gompany  incorporated  f — A.  The  Lehigh  Goal 
Gonipany  is  an  incorporation. 

Q.  Is  tiiat  part  and  parcel,  in  some  way.  of  the  Lehigh  YaUey  Bailroad 
Gompany  f — A.  The  railroad  company,  I  think,  own  the  whole  stock. 

Q.  Aboat  the  same  relation  then  the  two  companies  bear  to  each 
other  as  the  Beading  Goal  and  Iron  Gompatiy  and  the  Eeading  Bailroad 
Gompany  f — A.  Something  abont  the  same.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
these  things. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say ,  on  reflection,  that  the  railroad  and 
mining  company,  as  the  case  may  be,  does  not  own  land  ? — A.  Not  in 
that  section.  Part  of  them  belong  to  the  Union  Improvement  Gompany 
and  part  of  them  to  the  Highland  Goal  Gompany. 

Q.  Markle  &  Go.  who  are  operating  the  land,  are  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Mining  Gompany  ? — A.  I  am  not 
certain  whether  it  is  Interested.  That  is  owned  by  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Goal  Gompany,  but  I  do  not  recollect  whether  they  are  interested. 

Q.  Well,  the  Highland  Goal  Gompany  and  Union  Improvement  Gom- 
pany, what  are  those  companies  f — A.  They  own  lands  and  lease  them. 

Q.  Are  they  corporations  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dp  you  know  who  the  incorporators  are  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Are  they  connected  in  any  way  with  the  carrjing  company  I — A. 
No;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.    They  are  simply  land  owners. 

Q.  Well,  has  the  Lehigh  Valley  Goal  Gompany  any  other  lands  ex- 
cept those  you  have  stated  that  you  know  of! — ^A.  I  know  by  reputa- 
tion ;  if  yon  want  to  find  out  about  it  you  had  better  inquire  of  that 
company.  They  could  tell  you,  and  I  can  not.  I  do  not  want  to  guess 
about  it,  and  yon  had  better  make  inquiries  directly  at  headquarters. 

Q.  If  you  will  state  this  as  a  matter  of  general  reputation  we  will 
be  obliged  to  you  ? — A.  As  a  matter  of  general  reputation  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Gompany  have  lands  in  the  Wyoming  valley  and  the  Schuylkill 
valley. 

Q.  Goal  lands  f — A.  Yes,  coal  lands. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  or  as  a  matter  of  general 
reputation,  whether  any  other  railroad  or  carrying  company,  either  by 
rail  or  by  water,  owns  any  coal  lands  in  this  region  or  controls  them  ?--^ 
A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  cQuld  call  them  coal  lands  or  not.  The 
Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Gompany  owns  a  tract  there  which  we  think 
they  wei-e  dreadfully  cheated  in  when  they  bought  it. 

Q.  About  how  much  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  paid  for  it  f — A.  No  j  I  do  not  know  what 
they  paid  for  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  they  were  cheated  t — A.  From  what  common 
report  says. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  cheated  if  they  paid  anything  for  it?-«. 
A.  No,  for  there  is  some  timber  on  it.  This  is  a  matter,  with  all  due 
respect,  that  seems  to  me  does  not  concern  what  you  came  here  to  in- 
quire about.  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  my  answering  frivolous  questions^ 
that  can  not  in  any  possible  way  bear  upon  anything  that  you  came  here 
to-inquire  about. 

Q.  We  are  trying  to  ascertain  the  connection  of  the  carrying  compa- 
nies with  the  coal  companies. — ^A.  Well,  I  have  told  you  all  I  know 
about  it. 
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Q.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  royalty  you  pay  the  company  t— 
A.  I  have  no  objection  to  doing  that,  although  at  the  same  time  I  do 
not  think  it  is  any  of  your  business. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  decline  to  answer  we  will  put  up  another  wit- 
ness. 

A.  I  do  not  decline  to  answer.  We  pay  the  Lehigh  Valley  Company 
45  cents  a  ton. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  about  the  average  royalty  paid 
through  this  region  ?— A.  I  think  it  is  somewhere  between  40  and  45 
cents. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  yon  in  your  employ  mining  or  in  connection 
with  mining? — A.  I  should  have  to  go  to  the  office  to  see,  for  I  do  not 
carry  it  in  my  head.  I  suppose  we  would  have,  men  and  boys,  consider- 
ably over  a  thousand,  or  rather  we  had  before  the  strike. 

Q.  Gan  you  tell  the  committee  the  cost  of  mining  coal  ? — A.  It  varies 
very  much  in  different  places.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  details  in 
regard  to  that.    That  is  private  business. 

The  Oh  AIRMAN.  .If  you  decline  to  answer  you  can  withdraw,  and  we 
will  put  up  another  witness. 

A.  I  decb'ne  to  answer  what  concerns  my  own  private  business. 

Mr.  Stone.  Let  me  ask  another  question,  and  then  you  can  exercise 
your  pleasure  about  answering.  Can  you  estimate  approximately  tbe 
cost  to  you  per  ton  during  the  year  1886-^87  of  mining  your  coal  and 
loading  upon  the  carsf 

A.  I  should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.60  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Including  royalty  f 

A.  No,  sir;  exclusive  of  royalty. 

Q.  But  including  everything  else  connected*  with  the  mining  t — A. 
It  does  not  include  freight  to  market ;  that  is,  at  the  breaker. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Then  carrying  it  to  market  is  an  additional  costf — A.  Yes,  sir; 
of  tolls  and  the  royalty.  That  does  not  make  any  allowance  for  interest 
on  capital  at  all.  Nothing  but  what  might  be  called  tbe  actual  wear 
and  tear  of  the  plant.  Of  course  we  have  to  keep  things  up  every  year, 
and  we  aim  to  make  that  pay  for  itself.  We  charge  that  against  the 
cost  of  mining. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  can  state  to  the  committee  the  items  of  cost 
making  up  that  $1.50  a  ton  f — A.  No,  I  can  not  do  that.  I  could  not 
without  going  to  our  books.  I  could  there,  but  I  could  not  testify  to  it, 
for  I  do  not  cairy  that  in  my  head.  There  are  too  many  items  of  ex- 
pense constituting  it.  I  can  give  you  one  item  of  expense  contained  in 
it,  and  that  is  we  paid  in  cash  to  our  men  at  regnlar.pay  days — that  is,  in- 
cluding any  men  that  may  have  come  in  during  the  last  year— $303,500 
at  the  colleries  where  I  am  engaged.  This  is  the  regular  pay-day  ex- 
penses exclusively ;  that  is  in  actual  cash  that  was  paid.  I  will  give 
the  amount  of  coal  we  mined  during  the  year.  We  mined  at  Hazleton 
345,550  tons.  That  was  the  coal  sent  to  market.  That  does  not  include 
the  coal  furnished  the  town,  which,  of  course,  does  bear  a  considerable 
proportion  to  it.  We  paid  the  hands  in  our  employment  $303,500  in 
cash  at  pay-day.  That  excludes  goods  sold  to  them  in  the  store  and 
their  rents  and  stoppages  of  various  kinds. 

Q.  The  amount  paid  the  labor  for  mining  345,550  tons  of  coal  was 
$303,500? — A.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  say  we  paid  that  much  in  cash. 
Then  there  were  goods  we  furnished  besides  the  rent. 
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Q.  Did  the  cash  represent  as  mnch  as  the  supplies  and  rents  and 
things  of  that  sort  t — A.  Considerably  more. 

Q.  Well,  aboat  what  comparison  to  the  $303,000  would  the  supplies 
and  rents  amount  to  t — A.  That  I  can  not  speak  of  without  looking  at 
the  books. 

Q.  Gould  you  approximately  t — ^A.  I  would  not  undertake  to  approx- 
imate  it,  because  it  would  be  merely  guess  work. 

Q.  According  to  your  figuring,  then,  the  labor  is  more  than  $1  per 
ton! — A.  Certainly  more. 

Q.  Do  you  think  as  much  as  $1.50  a  ton  I — A.  No,  for  I  have  put  the 
estimate  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  coal  at  $1.50  a  ton. 

Q.' Could  you  say,  then,  Mr.  Pardee,  from  your  general  knowledge, 
about  what  proportion  of  the  $1.50  per  ton  is  represented  by  labor  t — 
A.  Well,  it  is  all  represented  by  labor. 

Q.  I  mean  what  you  pay. — A.  No ;  it  is  not  all  represented  by  labor, 
fof  there  are  other  expenses — repairing,  etc.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
for  me  to  divide  these  things  for  you.  If  you  choose  to  have  the  books 
examined  I  have  no  objections  at  all,  but  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  an- 
swer the  questions  in  so  much  detail.  I  can  only  give  you  what  in  my 
judgment  is  the  total. 

The  Chairman.  What  this  committee  is  after  is  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  for  coal  goes  to  the  rail- 
road company  for  freights.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  in 
trying  to  get,  as  I  understand  it,  the  items  of  cost  to  the  miner. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Could  you  do  this  to-day,  as  part  of  your  testimony;  furnish  this 
committee  with  an  itemized  statement  of  the  cost  to  you? — A.  No,  sir^ 
I  could  not. 

Q.  Per  ton  of  coal  t — A.  No,  sir ;  it  would  take  more  labor  than  could 
be  done  in  a  month. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  this  committee  about  what  the  average  wages  of 
miners  are  in  the  Lehigh  region  ? — A.  I  can  tell  you  approximately  in 
the  Lehigh  region.  I  had  the  wages  made  up  for  the  months  of  July 
and  August  before  the  strike  on  our  books.  The  amount  that  our  men 
netted,  after  taking  off  all  mining  stoppages,  that  is,  the  usual  mining 
expenses,  was  over  $2  a  day,  and  from  my  information  I  think  that 
would  hold  good  through  the  whole  Lehigh  region. 

Q.  You  speak  of  miners  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  earnings  of  the  inside  laborers? — A 
That  is  a  thing  I  do  not  think  I  have  the  data  to  give  you. 

Q.  Well,  the  laborers  generally  f — A.  The  outside  laborer  got  from  $1 
to  $1.25  a  day. 

Q.  Would  the  Inside  laborer  be  paid  as  well  as  the  outside  laborer? — 
A.  He  was  paid  higher.  I  am  not  sore  but  that  I  can  give  you  an  idea 
of  that  (examining  papers).  To  what  we  call  company  hands  the  wages 
were  $11.59  a  week ;  when  they  furnish  their  own  oil,'$11.89.  Laborers, 
$9.70  a  week,  those  were  company  hands.  Miners'  laborers,  the  general 
wages  were  $9.11  a  week,  and  we  made  it  up ;  that  would  be  a  little  over 
$1.50  a  day.  If  that  laborer  buys  his  own  oil  it  was  $9.41.  These  were 
laborers  in  what  we  call  breasts.  Gangway  laborers  average  $9.94  and 
$10.30.    This  is  the  only  way  I  can  get  at  it. 

Q.  You  say,  Mr.  Pardee,  after  fifty  years'  experience  in  mining,  that 
you  are  not  prepared  now  to  state  to  this  committee  the  items  of  cost 
by  which  you  conclude  that  the  total  cost  of  mining  a  ton  of  coal  is 
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$1.50 1 — ^A.  TSOf  I  can  not.  There  are  so  many  items  enter  into  it  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  without  takiog  it  from  the  books. 

Q.  Welly  yon  have  had  a  strike  up  here  since  September? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  yon  state  to  the  committee  the  cause  of  the  strike  in  the  Le- 
high region  t — ^A.  I  suppose  the  cause  of  it  was  the  operators  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Amalgamate  Union.    I  suppose  that  was  the  cause  of  it. 

Q.  Yon  mean  to  say  the  men  struck  and  refused  to  work  because  the 
operators  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  their  orders  ? — A.  We 
wonld  not  negotiate  with  them  at  all. 

Q.  Did  they  want  you  to  negotiate  with  themf — A.  We  had  a  de- 
maud  made  upon  us  by  a  committee.  ' 

Q.  Did  they  make  the  demand  upon  you  as  Knights  of  Labor  or  as 
employes  t — A.  They  made  it ;  I  will  give  you  the  demand  they  made 
in  the  first  place. 

Q.  And  that  is  dated  August  17  f — A .  Yes. 

Q.  We  have  that. 

Mr.  Ghipman.  Let  us  have  that.    (See  exhibit  already  in  evidence.) 

Mr.  Stone.  This  is  the  same  paper  we  have. 

The  Witness.  We  have  been  always  willing  to  deal  with  our  own 
employes,  or  a  committee  of  our  own  employ^,  but  we  will  not^  and 
never  will,  deal  with  the  officers  of  these  associations. 

Q.  Before  this  written  or  printed  demand  was  made,  is  it  or  not  a 
fact  that  a  committee  composed  of  men  representing  the  different  col- 
lieries endeavored  to  negotiate  with  the  operators  as  employes  T — ^A.  It 
is  not  true. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  not  true  f — ^A.  It  is  not  true;  that  is,  I  am  very  cer- 
tain it  is  not  true. 

Q.  Well,  did  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  members  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  and  Eccentric  Engineers  Association  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal-fields  compose  the  men  who  were  negotiating  as  the  employes 
of  the  operators  t — ^A.  There  was  but  one  man  on  that  committee  that 
pretended  to  work  in  this  region,  and  that  was  James  Broderick. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  then,  what  objection  you  would  have  to  conferring 
with  your  own  men  as  Knights  of  Labor  and  as  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion men,  or  any  association  of  men  whatever  it  is  termed! — A.  I  claim 
they  have  no  business  between  us  and  our  men. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  that  the  men  have  no  right  to  organize! — A.  No;  I 
do  not  care  how  many  they  organize,  and  they  can  belong  to  as  many 
as  they  please. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  have  no  objection  to  their  organizing  into  labor  organ- 
izations, what  objection  have  you  to  conferring  with  them  in  that  ca- 
pacity ? — A.  Because  I  look  upon  the  leaders  of  the  organizations  as 
meddlers.  It  is  not  the  miners  themselves,  but  I  look  upon  the  leaders 
of  these  associations  as  mischievous  rascals,  stirring  up  mischief  all 
through  the  country.  Did  you  ever  know  a  time  when  there  was  so 
many  causeless  strikes  as  since  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  obtained  the 
power  they  have  now  t 

Q.  We  do  not  want  to  argue  the  question,  we  want  to  hear  your 
side. — A.  This  is  part  of  my  side. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  know  if  the  men  in  fact  did  have  cause  to  com- 
plain, would  you  object  to  confer  with  them  t — ^A.  No;  not  with  our 
employes. 

Q.  Would  you  object  to  conferring  with  them,  even  if  they  came 
as  representing  some  organized  body? — ^A.  I  would  not  deal  with  them 
atalL 
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Q.  Suppose  the  employes  of  these  mines,  in  their  varioos  capacities, 
shoald  organize;  woald  yoa  refase  to  confer  with  them  in  that  car 
pacity  f — A.  I  am  not  dealing  with  any  organization  or  leaders  of  any 
organization. 

Q.  Do  yon  kno\^  what  the  Miners'  Amalgamated  Association  is  t— A. 
Ko;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Are  they  not  all  engaged  in  mining  t^A.  I  can  not  tell  you ;  I 
presnme  they  are. 

Q.  The  Eccentric  Engineers'  Association ;  are  they  connected  with 
yonr  mining  t — A.  I  do  not  know.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  among 
our  mines. 

•  Q.  Well,  suppose  the  association  known  as  the  Miners'  Amalgamated 
•Association,  composed  exclusively  of  your  miners,  should  send  repre- 
sentatives to  you  in  behalf  of  the  men,  would  yon  treat  with  them? — A. 
If  they  would  come  as  our  employes  I  would  treat  with  them,  but  as 
representing  an  association  I  would  not. 

Q.  Why  not  f — A.  Simply  because  I  would  .not.  I  have  been  on  a 
chronic  fight  with  these  organizations.    I  commenced  it  in  1847. 

Q.  You  are  opposed  to  these  organizations! — A.  I  am  opposed  to 
their  interfering  between  me  and  my  employes. 

Q.  After  your  employ6s  are  organized;  now,  do  you  object  to  your 
employes  organizing  with  a  view  to  advance  their  wages  and  protect- 
ing themselves  in  any  way  they  see  proper?— A.  No  more  than  I  would 
have  an  objection  to  their  joining  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Episcopal 
Church,  or  any  other,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  with  me  and  my 
employes. 

Q.  If  the  Methodist  Church  should  send  a  committee  headed  by  the 
parson  to  you  about  the  matter,  would  you  not  treat  with  them  ? — A. 
Tes,  sir;  certainly. 

Q.  If  there  should  be  no  objection  then  to  two  or  three  gentlemen  be- 
longing to  this  organization,  to  the  Methodist  Church,  and  you  were  to 
see  them,  why  would  you  not  from  other  organizations? — A.  If  they  came 
about  their  own  business  I  would  receive  them,  but  if  they  came  to  in- 
terfere between  me  and  my  employes,  I  would  not  receive  them.  That 
t  is  my  answer. 

Q.  But  they  are  your  employes  although  they  may  belong  to  an  or- 
ganization. They  come  to  treat  with  you  about  matters  between  you 
atul  them. — A.  If  they  come  as  a  committee  of  employes  I  would  treat 
with  them ;  if  they  come  as  a  committee  of  an  organization  I  would  not 
treat  with  them. 

Q.  Then  before  you  will  treat  with  them  they  must  come  in  their  in- 
dividual capacity  ? — A.  In  their  individual  capacity  or  as  a  committee 
of  our  own  men  and  not  as  a  committee  of  any  association. 

Q.  Now,  really,  do  you  not  think  this  is  rather  arbitrary  ? — A.  It  may 
be :  perhaps  I  am  an  arbitrary  man. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  business  men,  operators  in  coal  mines, 
railroads,  and  men  engaged  in  great  enterprises  of  that  sort,  combining 
for  their  mutual  protection  ? — A.  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  organiza- 
tion of  that  kind  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  business  with  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  sort  of  understanding  between  the  operators  of  this 
country,  any  concert  of  action  between  them  ? — A.  There  has  been  a 
concert  of  action  in  this  matter  of  the  strike. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a  combination  of  some  sort  between  the  operators  ? — 
A.  Yon  may  call  it  an  understanding  or  whatever  you  please.  We  are 
all  of  the  same  mind. 
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Q.  I  will  afik  another  thing.  At  one  time  in  this  region  of  oonntry, 
through  all  this  anthracite  region,  there  was  some  understanding  as  to 
the  output  of  coal,  was  there  nott — ^A.  The  understanding  was  to  mine 
all  the  coal  the  market  would  take.  If  the  market  would  not  take  it, 
we  stopped  mining. 

Q.  Your  board  decided  the  amount  to  be  mined  for  a  given  period  and 
distributed  that  among  the  various  operators  f — A.  In  a  great  measure, 
yes. 

Q.  Well,  there  was  a  combination  to  regulate  the  business? — ^A. 
There  was  always  an  understanding  if  the  market  would  take  more, 
more  was  to  be  mined. 

Q.  There  was  a  combination  to  regulate  the  business  and  to  a  certain 
extent  to  regulate  prices.  Now,  if  the  operators  in  this  business,  engaged 
i  u  great  enterprises,  can  combine  for  their  protection  in  any  capacity,  what 
objection  have  you  to  the  common  laborers  combining  for  their  protec- 
tion t — ^A.  I  have  an  objection,  and  the  special  objection,  as  I  stated,  to 
these  associations,  tha  Knights  of  Labor,  the  Miners'  Amalgamate 
Union,  if  there  is  such  an  association,  the  Association  of  Eccentric 
Engineers — the  objection  I  have  is,  that  they  have  made  more  mischief 
than  they  can  ever  answer  for. 

Q.  In  what  way  have  they  made  mischief  t — A.  By  exaggeration,  by 
lying,  and  misrepresentation.  I  will  say  right  here  that  the  bulk  of 
the  testimony,  if  the  newspapers  are  correct,  is  a  tissue  of  abominable 
lies,  and  there  is  no  intelligent  miner  who  listened  to  that  who  does  not 
know  it  is  so. 

Q.  Yon  mean  to  say  that  the  testimony  given  yesterday  by  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Broderick,  and  JSdr.  Hines  was  incorrect,  or  as  you  say,  abominable  f 
— A.  The  bulk  of  it  was  incorrect.  It  had  about  as  much  truth,  about 
the  same  proportion,  as  in  the  tavern  bill  of  Falstaff :  ^<  Half  a  penny- 
worth of  bread  to  two  gallons  of  sack."  There  was  about  that  propor- 
tion. 

Q.  This  is  one  side  of  the  story  we  heard  yesterday.  In  what  respect 
was  it  false  t — A.  I  will  tell  you.  Mr.  Evans  says  that  "  people  with- 
out immense  capital  were  forced  to  subsist  upon  almost  an  impossibil- 
ity." I  think  the  fact  I  stated  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  money  shows 
that  to  be  false. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  state  there  were  to  whom  you  paid  the 
$303,000? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  many.  I  suppose  we  have  aJ- 
togetherr  over  a  thousand  men  and  boys  at  work.  He  also  says  that  the 
average  earnings  of  miners  is  not  over  $30  a  mouth.  That  is  false. 
"  The  company  stelects  doctors  for  the  miners.  This  system  is  general 
around  here."  We  make  no  collections  at  all  except  on  written  orders. 
We  make  no  doctors'  collections  and  we  have  not  done  it  for  years.  In 
regard  to  the  rent  of  houses,  of  course  we  charge  rent  for  the  houses, 
but  there  is  not  anything  like  what  Evans  says.  I  only  know  this,  when 
any  of  our  houses  are  empty  we  have  a  great  many  applicants  for  them. 
That  charge  is  about  one-half  of  what  houses  owned  by  individuals  are 
rented  for.  The  average  amount  they  pay  for  the  houses  is  $3.75,  tak- 
ing all  of  them,  and  where  water  is  furnished  by  the  water  company, 
they  pay  for  the  water  in  addition,  34  cents  a  month.  We  have  502 
houses.  The  highest  amounts  are,  two  houses  rent  for  $6.50,  one  for 
$6.25,  and  the  lowest  is  $2.17  per  month. 

Q.  In  what  other  respect  is  that  testimony  of  Mr.  Evans  false t — A. 
He  speaks  of  the  cost  of  building  houses.  That  is  not  correct.  ^*It 
takes  about  18  cents  worth  of  powder  to  mine  a  car  of  coal."  That  is 
not  correct.    It  does  not  take  that  much.    He  says  that  a  fifth  or  a  tenth 
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is  what  is  docked  a  man  for  too  much  dirt  or  too  much  slate.  That  is 
not  correct.  Here  m  giveu  the  price  of  miuiug  coal  and  getting  it  to 
market,  and  here  the  grand  total  is  $2.57^  on  a  ton  of  coal  mined  and 
shipped  to  tide<water  when  coal  is  selling  at  $5,  the  operator  making 
$2.42^.  That  is  not  correct.  As  I  said,  it  cost  to  mine  and  put  it  on 
the  cars  ^1.60,  and  then  we  pay  45  cents  royalty,  and  then  we  pay,  I 
think  the  present  rate  of  tolls  is  $1.80,  and  that  of  course  far  exceeds 
Mr.  Evans's  estimate. 

Q.  Any  other  respect! — A.  He  gives  here  the  minor's  expenses  and 
brings  the  wages  to  $1.32  a  day  and  $23.76  a  month,  and  $30  a  month 
as  maximum.  That  is  false,  as  the  earnings  of  our  miners  show.  He 
says  there  is  less  than  a  hundred  at  work  in  the  mining  regions.  There 
are  considerably  over  a  thousand  at  work  now.  I  will  say  certainly 
1,500.  Coxe  Bros,  &  Co.  have  over  600  men  at  work  and  we  have  over 
200  men  and  boys  at  work  at  the  breakers  at  the  mines.  Then  there 
are  the  men  working  for  the  Lehigh  Coal  Company.  There  are  certainly 
1,000  or  1,500  at  work  now. 

'Q.  Have  j-ou  completed  the  analysis  f — A.  He  says  July,  August,  and 
September  are  fair  months  of  the  year  for  the  miner.  1  do  not  so  un- 
derstand it,  and  he  certainly  was  mistaken.  July  is  about  the  month 
with  the  least  demand.  The  heaviest  months  are  the  months  of  April, 
generally  in  April  and  May,  September  and  October  and  December.  I 
can  satisfy  you  of  that  by  showing  the  amount  of  money  we  paid  out 
for  wages.  In  the  month  of  April  we  paid  out  in  the  Hazleton  collieries 
j  U8t  $63,000  in  cash.  In  the  month  of  May  $47,200,  and  $47,300  in  June, 
and  $53,800  in  July, and  $57,644  in  August,  and  soon. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  other  months  were  smaller^? 

A.  We  came  to  the  strike  in  September. 

Q.  Suppose  there  had  not  been  a  strike  f — A.  We  would  have  done 
the  most  coal  business  of  the  year  in  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  You  say  that  when  Evans  says  that  $30  is  the  maximum  wages 
earned  that  it  is  not  a  fact? — A.  I  say  it  is  not  a  fact. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  average  rate  ? — A.  I  say  it  is  not  a  fact  that  that 
is  the  average. 

Q.  Is  it  greater  than  thatt — A.  Tes,  it  is  greater  than  that.  I  tell 
you  in  my  opinion  the  average  wages  of  our  men  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August  were  over  $2  a  day. 

Q.  How  much  would  your  men  average  during  the  year  per  month, 
giving  it  by  month? — A.  I  would  have  to  look  at  the  books. 

Q.  Well,  July  and  August  were  not  especially  active  months? — A. 
They  were  quite  active  mouths,  but  not  the  most  active  of  the  year. 
The  most  active  mouth  was  probably  around  April. 

Q.  When  you  say  $2  a  day,  how  many  days'  work  does  that  contem- 
plate?— ^A.  We  worked  a  little  over  21  days  in  July  and  August;  just 
21  days  each  month. 

Q.  That  would  be  $42  a  month  ? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Pardee,  let  us  go  a  little  further  into  that  and  see  who  is 
right  and  who  is  wrong  about  it.  How  many  men  have  you  employed 
altogether  about  your  mines? — A.  I  could  not  tell  the  number  of  mi- 
ners. Their  wages  were  made  up  in  this  way.  Total  number  of  miners 
in  July  was  373.  In  August  the  number  was  394.  These  are  the  wages 
we  made  up. 

Q.  You  stated  a  while  ago  you  estimated  about  a  thousand  bands  ?— 
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A.  That  iucludeB  breaker  hands,  miners,  laborers,  and  company's  labor- 
ei-s,  all  that. 

Q.  Now  does  that  embrace  all  the  men  you  have  in  all  your  mines f — 
A.  In  all  the  mines  of  A.  Pardee  &  Co.    It  is  merely  an  estimate. 

Q.  Had  you  as  many  men  in  1887  as  in  1886  ! — A.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  vary  very  much,  but  I  could  not  speak  positively. 

Q.  I  see  from  the  report  of  1880,  of  the  mine  inspector  that  A.  Par- 
dee &  Co.  had  1,648  men  employed  ! — A.  I  did  not  make  a  very  good 
guess  tlien,  I  thought  we  had  as  mauy  this  year. 

Q.  Well,  let  us  see,  when  was  it  you  paid  this  $303,500  ? — A.  It  was 
in  1887. 

Q,  For  eight  months  that  was ! — A.*  The  bulk  of  it  was  for  eight 
months.  Of  course  we  had  to  pay  pump  men.  It  was  the  total  pay- 
ment for  the  year  in  cash. 

Q.  And  these  1,600  men  and  boys  during  the  eight  months  were  paid 
$303,500.  That  is  about  $24  a  month  f—A.  That  is  exclusive  of  store 
bills,  rents,  and  whatever  was  collected  from  them  in  that  way. 

Q.  Well,  I  understood  you  to  state  the  greater  part  was  paid  \u  cash  t — 
A.  I  said  the  cash  was  the  largest  portion.  Well,  say  it  is  the  larger 
portion,  and  I  think  that  was  the  fact. 

Q.  I  tried  to  have  you  state  when  you  stated  you  could  not,  about 
how  much  more,  or  about  what  per  cent,  more  was  paid  in  this  other 
way! — A.  You  may  take  it  in  round  nun>bers  that  the  cost  was  $1.50 
a  ton,  and  we  mined  a  little  over  320,300  tons,  and  the  amount  paid  in 
any  way  would  be  some  40  or  50  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  Let  us  figure  at  thatjust  a  moment.  You  mined  during  that  time 
345,550  tons.  How  much  did  that  cost  you  in  labor  per  ton  f — A.  Prob- 
ably somewhere  between  $1.25  and  $1.40. 

Q.  We  will  put  it  at  $1.25? — A.  I  think  the  labor  would  be  more  than 
that. 

Q.  Let  us  have  your  judgment. — A.  I  can  not  speak  by  the  book  on 
that  thing ;  the  accounts  are  too  complicated.  We  do  not  keep  our  ac- 
counts so  that  we  divide  these  things  at  all,  except  as  they  are  divided 
on  the  book.    They  are  not  divided  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Q.  At  least  you  might  state  what,  in  your  judgment,  it  wonl(|  amount 
to?— A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  amount  to  more  than  $1.25. 

Q.  Do  you  say  $1.401 — A.  No;  I  would  think  it  would  probably  be 
$1.33;  that  would  strike  somewhere  near  it. 

Q.  Tbat  is  a  little  over  $33  a  month  at  $1.33.  You  mined  345,550 
tons  of  coal  at  a  cost  of  $1.50  a  ton,  and  you  estimate  that  the  labor  was 
$1.33  per  ton.  That  would  amount  to  $460,716  paid  for  labor  to  be  di- 
vided between  1,648  men  ? — A.  Yon  must  recollect  there  are  a  great 
many  boys  employed,  and  a  great  many  men  who  are  not  able  to  do  a 
day's  work,  and  who  are  paid  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  Four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  dol- 
lars divided  between  1,648  men,  as  I  figureit,  would  average  $339  each 
for  eight  months'  work.  Now  divide  it  by  8  it  would  be  about  $^.50 
to  the  hand  f — A.  But  you  are  getting  all  out  there.  You  are  forget- 
ting the  fact  the  calculation  is  made  on  the  basis  of  eight  months,  and 
you  are  on  a  basis  of  twelve  months,  when  all  these  men  sitting  around 
here  were  on  strike  during  four  months  and  we  were  paying  them 
nothing. 

Q.  Well,  during  1887  you  mined  345,550  tons,  and  yon  did  it  in  eight 
mouths.  Now,  for  mining  this  345,550  tons,  the  amount  paid  for  the 
labor  was  at  the  rate  of  $1.33  a  ton.  Now,  if  you  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$1.33  a  ton  for  345,550  tons,  you  paid  $460,716.    That  sum  was  to  be 
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divided  between  1,648  men  and  would  average  $339,  or  aboat  that^  to 
each  man.  Now  that  was  for  eight  months'  work,  and  il'  the  men  re- 
ceived $339  for  eight  months'  work,  for  one  month's  work  he  received 
one- eighth  of  that,  or  $42.50  per  month.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  men  in  your  employ  during  the  eight  months  of  1887 — men,  boys, 
and  all — received  on  the  average  $42.50  per  month  f — A.  That  would 
be  according  to  your  figuring ;  I  did  not  make  the  figures. 

Q.  These  figures  are  correct  if  the  theory  of  the  figuring  is  correct. — 
A.  You  must  recollect  that  a  great  many  of  these  men  were  paid  higher 
wages — bosses,  engineers,  superintendents — they  are  all  embraced  in 
that  catalogue  of  wages,  every  man  we  employed.  You  can  not  judge  at 
all  of  what  the  miners  get  by  the  total  amount.  If  you  will  just  take  the 
statement  I  gave  you  of  the  miners  during  the  two  months  I  made  it 
np,  I  do  not  think  the  other  months  would  vary  perceptibly.  We  paid 
them  over  $2  a  day. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  again  if,  inyour  judgment,  your eipploy^s,  including 
bosses,  have  averag^  $42.50  a  month  f — A.  Not  for  mining  laborers 
and  boys,  but  taking  the  whole  number  we  pay  wages  to  I  should  pre- 
sume it  might  do  that. 

Q.  The  chairman  seems  to  think  I  am  mistaken.  Now  I  want  to  see 
whether  I  am  or  not  I  will  repeat  that  question.  You  mined  345,650 
tons  of  coal  during  eight  months  of  last  year  t    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  estimate  that  it  cost  you  $1.50  a  ton  to  mine  it  f — A.  That  is 
the  estimate. 

Q.  You  estimated  that  of  that  $1.50  $1.33  went  to  labor  t— A.  I 
thank  it  would  be  about  that  proportion.    You  are  taking . 

Q.  I  am  taking  your  estimate.  You  estimated  $  1.33  went  to  labor  t — 
A.  I  may  be  correct  or  not. 

Q.  But  you  estimated  it  at  that? — A.  I  think  it  is  not  far  out  of  the 
way. 

Q.  Then5  if  this  is  true,  each  ton  costing  in  labor  $1.33  a  ton,  you 
would  get  the  amount  paid  for  labor  by  multiplying  the  number  of  tons 
by  $1.33,  would  you  notf — A.  Yes;  of  course. 

Q.  Then  you  would  get  the  average  paid  each  hand  by  dividing  that 
product  by  the  number  of  hands! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  would  give  you  the  total  amount  earned  by  each  hand  on 
the  average  during  the  eight  months,  would  it  not  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  it  would. 

Q.  Then  to  get  the  amount  earned  each  month  you  would  divide  that 
by  the  number  of  months  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  how  am  I  wrong  t — ^A.  That  $1.33  covers  the  expenses  dur- 
ing four  months  of  idleness.  Your  foundation  is  not  very  solid  when 
you  are  trying  to  build  a  superstructure  upon  that  particular  hypothe- 
sis, I  guess. 

Q.  You  say  that  Evans  was  wrong  in  what  he  said  about  the  doc- 
tors!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  he  is  wrong  about  that! — A.  He  was  wrong  in  saying 
that  collections  for  the  doctor  were  universal.    It  is  not. 

Q.  Well,  are  doctors  collected  for  in  your  mine  ! — A.  If  the  men  sub- 
scribe for  the  doctor.  A  great  many  of  our  men  pay  the  doctor  them- 
selves. We  make  no  compulsory  collections  at  all ;  every  collection  we 
make  is  voluntary. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  understanding  with  the  miners  at  the  time  of 
their  employment  as  to  the  collection  of  the  doctor's  tax  ! — ^A.  No ;  they 
are  perfectly  free,  just  as  much  as  you  are,  to  pay  or  not  to  pay.  If 
tbey  say  pay,  we  pay  j  if  not,  we  do  not  pay.    We  collect  occasionally 
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for  the  Catholic  chnrch  here.  There  is  no  compulsory  collection  at  all ; 
they  are  just  as  free  as  you  are. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  collecting  this  doctor's  tax  at  all  f — A.  It 
is  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  doctor  and  it  is  a  matter  of  conven- 
ience to  the  men. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  having  a  company  doctor  f — A.  We  do 
not  have  a  company  doctor. 

Q.  Who  makes  the  contract  with  the  doctor? — ^A.  We  do  not  make 
any  contract. 

Q.  How  is  the  doctor  paid  f — A.  He  is  paid  by  his  fees. 

Q.  Ja  there  a  fund  guarantied  in  this  way  t — A.  No,  it  is  paid  by 
the  men  who  subscribe  to  it.  There  are  a  dozen  doctors  in  Hazleton, 
and  if  a  man  comes  and  asks  ns  to  pay  a  doctor  so  much  we  pay  that 
much  money,  but  there  is  no  compulsory  collection  at  all. 

Q.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  monthly  collections  for  the  doctor? — ^A. 
Not  in  our  office. 

Q.  Is  there  in  dny  of  these  offices! — A.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is; 
I  do  not  think  there  is  in  many  collieries  any  compulsion  in  it. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  the  men  may  have  any  physician  they  choose, 
and  then  you  retain  the  doctor's  fees  at  tneir  request  as  a  mere  indi- 
vidual assessment! — A.  Yes;  as  a  mere  individual  assessment 

Q.  And  that  is  the  full  extent  of  your  connection  with  the  doctor  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  When  we  first  started  in  operation  here  forty-eight  years 
ago,  we  made  compulsory  collections  fh>m  every  man  in  our  employ- 
ment for  a  doctor,  which  seemed  to  be  necessary,  for  a  doctor  could  not 
be  maintained  without  it.  When  we  got  three  or  four  physicians  here, 
one  man  would  subscribe  perhaps  for  one  doctor  and  get  a  little  dissat- 
isfied and  subscribe  to  another.  Then  the  men  would  make  a  row  in 
the  office  and  I  stopped  the  whole  thing.  I  said  I  would  not  collect  for 
any  of  them  except  on  written  orders.  We  carried  that  out  years  and 
years.  As  soon  as  there  was  opposition  among  the  doctors  here  we 
quit  it. 

Q.  As  to  these  rents,  you  say  his  statement  in  that  respect  is  not 
true  ! — A.  I  showed  you  a  table  of  our  rents,  you  can  judge  for  your- 
self. 

Q.  How  mnch  do  these  houses  cost  that  rent  on  an  average  of  $3.75 
a  mouth  ! — ^A.  The  better  class  of  those  houses  cost  about  $9(K) ;  that  is, 
the  two  houses,  say  about  $450  to  $500  apiece. 

Q.  The  houses  then  you  rent  for  $3.50  per  month  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did 
not  say  that.  I  say  we  rent  such  houses  for — there  is  the  table  of 
rents  (handing  table  of  rents). 

Q.  I  see  some  houses  at  $3.13  a  month,  about  how  much  would  a 
house  that  rents  for  that  amount  cost! — A.  I  suppose  it  would  cost  be- 
tween $300  and  $400. 

Q.  And  the  houses  you  rent  for  $6.50  a  month,  what  would  they 
cost !— A.  Probably  about  $500  or  $600. 

Q.  You  say  that  when  Mr.  Evans  calculates  that  powder  costs  18 
cents  per  car  that  he  overstates  it ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  mnch  does  it  cost  per  car  for  powder! — A.  To  do  that  I 
should  have  to  find  the  number  of  kegs  of  powder  we  use  and  the  num- 
ber of  cars  of  coal  and  divide  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  divided  it! — A.  No. 

Q.  If  you  are  not  able  to  state  how  much  it  is,  how  can  you  say  it  is 
not  true  ! — ^A.  A  man  may  know  a  thing  is  not  so  and  not  bo  able  to 
state  it* 
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Q.  What  is  your  judgment  about,  can  not  you  approximate  it  I^A. 
I  would  say  it  was  about  doubled  in  his  estimate. 

Q.  He  has  put  about  twice  as  much  T — A.  As  it  really  is. 

Q.  Now  the  company  sells  powder  to  the  men  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  the  company  make  a  pretty  large  profit  on  that  powder! — 
A.  They  make  a  profit  on  it. 

Q.  'About  160  per  cent.  t^A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  they  do ;  that  is 
rather  rough. 

Q.  I  am  not  stating  that  as  my  own  estimate ;  I  am  stating  the  tes- 
timony of  others  that  it  is  about  that.  Now  I  am  asking  you  if  that  is 
true;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
The  price  of  powder  is  the  same  now  as  when  tfie  rate  of  wages  was 
fixed.    We  have  not  lowered  the  price  of  powder. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  profit  is  ordinarily  made  1 — 
A.  In  old  times  we  used  to  calculate  to  make  50  cents  a  keg. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  dockage  fixed  by  Evans  is  too  high  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  At  what  per  cent,  would  you  &x  that ! — A.  Well,  not  one-half  of 
that.-  Not  near  one-half  of  what  he  estimates  it. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  paper  reports  him  as  estimating  it  at  one-fifth  to 
one-tenth  of  the  total  output  of  the  miner  t — A.  Where  we  take  out  two 
or  three  hundred  cars,  at  one-fifth,  it  would  require  forty  cars  to  be 
docked  in  a  day.  I  do  not  believe,  taking  it  at  the  mines  where  we  take 
out  that  much  coal,  it  would  not  fully  average  five  cars  a  day. 

Q.  Then  you  would  take  outprobably  five  cars  out  of  two  hundred  f — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  more  than  that.  I  do  not  speak  of  it  as  a 
positive  fact;  I  do  not  speak  by  the  book.  I  see  you  have  Mr.  Rod- 
erick here.  When  you  come  to  examine  him,  you  can  ask  him  the 
question;  he  is  probably  more  familiar  with  it  than  I  am.  He  is  fa- 
miliar with  all  mines ;  he  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  mines 
than  I  am. 

Q.  You  stated  that  Mr.  Evans's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  mining  and 
profit  to  the  operator  was  false  t — A.  Yes ;  it  is  absolutely  false. 

Q.  But  you  can  not  state  the  profit  to  the  operator  T — ^A.  I  gave  you 
the  figures  and  the  cost  of  getting  the  coal  to  market,  and  1  can  give 
you  the  price  at  which  coal  sells,  and  you  can  make  your  own  figures. 

Q.  Now,  at  what  do  you  sell  itf — A.  I  am  just  going  to  show  you. 
Here  is  an  account  of  the  sale  in  the  New  York  office  for  the  week  end- 
ing September  10, 1887.  That  is  the  week  before  the  strike.  There 
was  a  very  small  amount  of  coal  sold ;  the  market  was  declining. 
There  was  134  tons  of  stove  sold  at  $3.95,  149  tons  of  chestnut,  same 
price,  275  tons  of  stove,  at  $4,  650  tons  of  stove  at  $3.90,  and  650  tons 
of  chestnut  at  $3.90. 

Q.  Then  $3.75  you  fix  as  the  average  cost  of  coal  of  all  these  differ- 
ent qualities  t — A.  Three  dollars^and  seventy-five  cents  it  is. 

Q.  Now  the  cost  to  you  t — A.  You  have  got  the  figures  there. 

Q.  I  figured  it  at  $3.75,  $1.50  to  get  it  on  the  cars,  and  $1.80  for 
shipping,  and  royalty  45  cents.  Is  that  the  average  cost  of  the  various 
qualities  of  hard  coal  t — ^A.  That  is  the  cost  of  the  whole. 

Q.  Is  that  the  average  selling  price  T — A.  You  will  have  to  make  the 
calculation. 

Q.  Can  not  you  state  it  ? — A.  The  average  selling  price  would  be  $3.95 
and  $4  for  that  week.    You  can  see  for  yourself. 

Q.  Well,  now,  is  this  a  fair  exemplification  of  your  sales  1 — A.  These 
are  the  sales  in  the  New  York  market. 

36PENN 
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Q.  Is  it  a  fair  exemplificatiou  of  yoar  sales  daring  that  year,  1887  f— 
A.  For  coal  that  went  to  tide- water.  I  told  you  the  price  was  decliuiug 
at  the  time  of  the  strike.  Here  are  the  sales^  I  think,  for  Augast  the  27t£ 
or  30th  9 1  do  not  know  which. 

Q.  Do  you  think  then  yoar  coal  daring  the  year  1887  woald  average 
about  $4  a  ton^  sold  at  tide- water  t — ^A.  Probably  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that,  but  I  think  in  the  whole  time  it  woald  not  average 
quite  as  high  as  that.  Take  the  statement  of  April  9,  and  see  what  that 
is.    Here  are  sales  for  a  week  in  April.    This  is  about  the  same. 

Q.  Now,  if  that  coal  costs  yon  $3.75  and  you  sold  it  on  an  average  of 
about  $4,  you  made  25  cents  a  ton  ? — A.  That  is  pretty  evident. 

Q.  Do  you  think  t&at  is  about  a  fair  estimate  of  the  profit  on  coal 
during  the  year  1887 1 — A.  For  what  we  sent  to  tide- water,  yes. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  it  did  you  send  to  tide-water  f — A.  That  I 
could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  most  of  your  coal  from  here  to  tide- water  f — A.  I 
suppose  in  the  neighborhood  of  half. 

Q.  Well,  the  specific  question  I  want  to  get  at,  without  following  it 
into  all  the  details,  is  whether  about  25  cents  per  ton  is  your  estimate 
of  profit  made  on  coal  during  1887 1 — A.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is. 

Q.  Was  it  more  or  less  t— A.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  You  mean  you  would  not  say  or  can  not  say  1— A,  Well,  I  cau 
not  say ;  I  ^ould  not  say  because  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  it,  whether  it  is  more  or  lessf — A.  I  do 
not  think  at  all.  I  tell  you  where  yon  can  |^nd  out  more  about  it ;  you  get 
the  reports  of  some  of  the  coal  complies  who  report  their  business 
and  examine  their  profits  of  mining  coal.  Get  the  profits  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company. 

By  Mr.  ChipmAN  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  how  much  your  output  of  the  Hazleton  collieries 
was  in  1886? — A.  I  do  not  remember;  I  can  not  carry  it  in  my  head. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  output  compared  with  other  years  f — A.  It 
was  smaller  this  year,  because  we  worked  less  time. 

Q.  How  much  smaller  do  you  estimate? — A.  We  shipped  from  the 
collieries  connected  with  A.  Pardee  &  C6.  in  1886  a  little  short  of  a 
million  tons. 

Q.  How  much  did  yon  ship  in  1887,  as  nearly  as  you  can  estimate?— 
A.  About  670,000  tons  from  all  the  collieries,  not  including  the  collier- 
ies worked  at  Lattimer,  etc.,  in  which  X  am  a  partner. 

Q.  If  the  men  now  on  strike  should  go  to  work  upon  an  agreement 
to  take  the  wages  paid  in  other  districts  of  the  anthracite  region,  would 
the^perators  in  this  district  enter  into  such  an  agreement  with  them? — 
A.  Not  under  the  management  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  or  the  Amal- 
gamated Union. 

Q.  Then  you  will  not  take  your  own  terms  at  the  hands  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor? — A.  No;  we  will  not  give  them  foothold.  I  would  like  to  re- 
fer a  little  here  to  what  I  believe  was  testified  by  Mr.  Hines  in  regard 
to  notices  served  by  A.  Pardee.  He  testified  be  was  told  by  our  attor- 
ney that  we  were  prepared  to  make  what  you  might  call  a  general  evic- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  that.  I  think  Mr.  Palmer,  who  is  an 
attorney  at  law  and  acts  as  our  counsel,  has  more  sense  than  to  tell  him 
what  he  had  no  authority  to  tell  him.  We  have  only  notified  men  to 
leave  our  houses  who  were  threatening  the  men  who  were  at  work  and 
trying  to  intimidate  them,  and  every  man  I  find  who  has  done  that  I 
will  fire  him  out  quicker  than  if  he  were  loaded  with  dynamite.    But  to 
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andertake  auy  general  evictioos,  we  expect  a  great  inaDy  to  go  to  work,, 
aud  we  are  a  goml  deal  in  tbe  position  of  the  old  Quaker  with  hia  ox,. 
Golden.  He  got  oat  of  patience  aud  said,  ''Go  to  hell,  Golden,"  bat  be 
said, ''  Come  back  again,  for  we  can  not  do  without  thee."  If  we  did 
that  we  would  be  in  that  position  of  the  old  Quaker. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Supi)Ose  a  committee  of  miners,  in  their  private  capacity  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  brother  miners,  were  to  propose lo  you  and  other  op- 
erators in  the  Lehigh  region  to  go  to  work  upon,  the  same  basis  of  com- 
pensation that  is  now  paid  in  the  Schuylkill  and  Wyoming  regions,, 
would  you  permit  them  to  do  itf — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  1  understood  you  to  say  you  would  unless  they  approached  you; 
rejiresenting  an  organization  of  labor  f — A.  We  say,  you  can  go  to  work 
on  tli('  same  terms  you  went  out  on,  and  on  no  other  terms. 

Mr.  PARltER.  Do  you  meap  to  say  you  would  insist  upon  keeping  their 
wages  at  the  old  rate  for  all  time? 

A.  No,  they  would  vary  just  as  wejilo  with  the  prices  of  coal.  If  there 
are  any  individual  grievances  we  are  ready  to  hear  and  rectify  them. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  indicate  that  you  will  not  negotiate  aa  to  any 
change  of  price  until  they  go  to  work  ! — A.  Not  until  they  went  to  work. 
Then  if  there  are  any  grievances  we  will  take  them  up. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  something  about  the  manner  in  which  coal 
is  carried  from  here  to  its  market.  What  lines  of  railroad  carry  coal 
from  the  Lehigh  region  to  the  market  from  this  point? — A.  From  our 
mines  coal  is  all  earned  to  the  market  by  the  Lehigh  Railroad. 

Q.  What  other  railroads  transport  coal  from  these  mines  besides  the 
Lehigh  Railroad  f — A.  The  New  Jersey  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Q.  Ilave  you  any  idea  from  general  knowledge  of  about  the  percent- 
age of  coal  from  the  Lehigh  region  which  goes  by  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Jersey  <3entral! — A.  It  would  be  merely  a  guess,  for  I  could  not  make 
it.    The  bulk  of  the  coal  from  this  region  goes  by  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Q.  There  was  another  question  I  would  like  to  ask :  This  Lehigh  Rail- 
road derived  its  charter  from  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Aud  is  to  that  extent  a  public  bodyt — A.  Of  course. 

Q.  It  is  quite  different  from  a  co  partnership  between  two  individu- 
als f — A.  Ob,  yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  who  are  the  largest  owners  of  the  stock  of  the 
Lehigh  Railroad! — A.  Well,  the  largest  interest  is  owned  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Packer  estate.  It  has  been  distributed  out  since  he 
died,  bat  Mr.  Packer  owned  the  largest  interest  in  the  Lehigh  Railroad. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  the  proportion  of  that  interest! — A.  No. 

Q.  Who  represents  that  estate! — A.  It  is  represented  by  trustees. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  those  trustees! — A.  E.  P.  Wilbur, 
Bethlehem  ^  he  is  president  of  the  Lehigh  Railroad.  Robert  H.  Sayer 
is  another,  at  Bethlehem.  Doctor  Lamberton  is  another,  and  A.  J. 
Blackley  is  another. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  general  reputatiou  whether  this  estate  practi- 
cally controls  the  stock  of  the  roadaud  the  management  of  the  poad  !— 
A.  I  think  they  virtually  control  it.  They  have  the  largest  interests 
though  not  half  the  stock,  but  they  have  so  large  an  interest  that  what- 
ever way  they  vote  I  understand  it  is  so  done.  There  are  a  number  of 
stockholders  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  and  I  could  not  tell  you 
anything  about  it. 
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Q.  What  I  wauted  to  get  at  was,  what  party  or  parties  practically 
controlled  the  road  aud  its  maiiagemeut,  that  was  all. — ^A.  I  do  not  say 
the  Packer  esUito  actually  controls  the  road,  bat  it  holds  the  balauoe 
of  power. 

Q.  Can  you  state  from  general  observation  whether  this  Packer  es- 
tate is  also  owner  of  the  coal  lands  under  the  firm  of  the.Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Company  I— A.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Lehigh  Coal 
Company. 
'  Q.  Have  they  any  of  its  stock  t — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it^ 

Q.  Can  you  tell  who'has  the  controlling  interest  of  the  Beading  Bail- 
road — by  whom  it  is  owned  f-*A.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  less  about 
that  than  you  probably  do. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  had  been  here  so  long  I  thought  prob- 
ably you  might  know  from  outside  rumor  t — A.  No ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  yourself  own  any  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad  stock  f — A.  1 
have  a  small  interest  in  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  rate  on  coal  per  ton  is  charged  from  Hazeltou 
to  tide- water,  or  wherever  you  delivered  it!  Where  do  you  deliver  it!— 
A.'  We  deliver  it  at  a  great  many  points;  some  goes  to  Philadelphia, 
some  to  New  York,  and  a  great  many  points. 

Q.  Does  it  go  to  Jersey  City  over  the  railroad t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  any  go  to  Elizabethportf — A.  Not  of  our  coal. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  freight  rates  per  ton  from  here  to  Jersey  City  !— 
A.  No ;  I  can  uot. 

Q.  You  have,  of  course,  a  general  idea! — A.  I  think  it  is  $1.80.  The 
reason  I  do  uot  know  is  that  we  do  not  pay  the  bills  here.  Our  ac- 
counts are  settled  in  the  Philadelphia  office. 

Q.  Do  you,  from  general  information,  know  whether  the  same  rate  is 
charged  from  Hazleton  as  from  other  points,  say  Peun  Haven f--A. 
There  is  no  coal  mined  at  Pcun  Haven;  that  is  not  a  shipping  point. 

Q.  What  is  the  most  easterly  shipping  point  from  here! — A.  Well, 
it  is  the  Beaver  Meadow  Basin. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  liere! — A.  Four  miles.  The  coal  shipped 
from  the  Lehigh  region,  from  the  Mahauoy  region,  Beaver  Meadow 
region,  and  Hazleton  region  all  comes  together;  and  so  does  the  coal,  I 
think,  of  the  Wyoming  region  shipped  over  the  Lehigh  road — comes  to- 
gether at  Peun  Haven  Junction. 

Q.  And  the  same  rate  is  charged  at  Penn  Haven  as  here! — ^A.  No: 
there  is  a  rate  of  lateral  tolls  from  the  mines  to  Mauch  Chunk,  ana 
from  there  to  distribution;  but  I  can  not  tell  you.  The  coal  that  goes 
to  tide  is  charged  from  the  mines. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Pardee,  whether  any  coal  is  sold  here  to  the 
railroad  company! — A.  We  furnish  them  some  coal  for  their  own  sup- 
ply- 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  for  their  engines  ! — A.  And  their  shops. 

Q.  Is  coal  sold  for  any  other  purpose  than  that! — A.  Not  that  I  know 
of. 

Q.  Has  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  a  line  to  Penn  Haven! — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  it  any  line  in  the  Lehigh  region  ! — A.  It  goes  into  what  is 
considered  the  Lehigh  region.    It  goes  in  by  way  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Q.  At  what  points  does  it  strike  this  region! — A.  At  Tomhicken, 
which  is  a  junction  between  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Beading  Bailroad  touches  any  points  in 
the  Lehigh  region  ! — A.  They  have  a  connection  by  the  way  of  the  old 
Catawissa  ro^  to  some  point  in  the  Beaver  Meadow  Basin. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  competition  between  these  roads 
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for  coal ;  are  their  charges  the  same  f — A,  I  believe  they  are  nearly 
the  8ame,  becanse  neither  xailroad  would  allow  the  other  raikoad  to 
charge  less  than  they  do. 

Q.  YoQ  think  the  rates  are  abont  $1.80 ;  how  long  have  they  been 
that  ? — A.  Since  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  this  season. 

Q.  What  were  they  before  that  time  t — A.  I  think  it  was  about  $1.85. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  that  $1.85  had  been  maintained  I — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  of  freight  was  three  years  ago  ! — A. 
No  'y  I  could  not  tell  you ;  but  I  might  possibly  find  it  in  our  office  by 
hunting  up  some  old  papers.  As  I  told  you,  we  do  not  settle  these  tolls 
bills  in  our  office  at  Hazleton ;  they  all  go  to  Philadelphia,  so  I  know 
comparatively  little  about  it.    We  do  not  pay  any  bills  here. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  CALVIN  FABDEK 

Calvin  Pabdee,  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Pabkeb: 

Q.  Do  you  reside  in  this  vicinity  T — A.  No;  I  reside  at  Stockton. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  coal  business  in  this  vicinity  ? — A.  I 
know  something  about  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  points  of  distribution  of  the  coal  mined  in  this 
region  generally  t — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  catch  your  question. 

Q.  The  points  of  distribution  to  the  consumers. — A.  There  are  virtu- 
ally three  railroads  in  this  region — the  New  Jersey  Central  system,  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  And  the  coal  mined  in  this  region  is  distributed  over  these  mainly, 
and  to  what  States  f — A.  I  suppose  it  goes  into  nearly  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  definitely  the  freights  from  Penn  Haven  to  tide- 
water t — A.  I  can  not;  it  is  a  branch  of  business  over  which  I  have  no 
supervision  at  all.  I  could  get  these  for  you,  undoubtedly,  because  we 
have  freight  certificates;  I  think  some  of  them  are  in  A.  Pardee  &  Co.'s 
office.    Freights  are  matters  with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  cost  of  mining  at  this  point  ? — A.  I 
know  something  about  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  mining  a  ton  of  coal  and  putting  it  upon 
the  cars  at  the  breaker,  ready  for  shipmentt — A.  It  will  vary  at  every 
breaker  in  this  region. 

Q.  Give  us  the  different  prices? — A.  I  could  not  do  that. 

Q.  Give  us  some  of  them  t — A.  I  think  my  father's  estimate  of  $1.50 
a  ton  would  be  a  fair  rate.  At  some  colleries  it  will  be  more  than  that 
and  some  less  than  that,  but  I  think  that  was  a  very  fair  estimate. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  a  fair  average  rate  in  this  region  ? — A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  That  is  exclusive  of  royalty  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  had  some  statements  made  as  to  the  cost  of  powder ; 
will  you  explain  what  your  position  is  upon  that? — A.  My  impression 
id  there  are  fifty  if  not  sixty  tons  of  coal  produced  in  this  region  for  every 
keg  of  powder  used.  It  may  be  a  little  more  than  sixty  and  I  am  certain 
it  is  not  under  fifty,  consequently  if  the  prices  Mr  Evans  stated  as  being 
charged  for  powder  is  correct,  the  cost  would  not  be  much  over  5  cents 
a  ton. 

Q.  The  special  grievance  complained  of  is  that  the  operators  buy  their 
powder  at  one  price  and  sell  it  to  the  miners  at  a  greatly  enhanced  price, 
thus  making  a  great  profit  to  the  operator  upon  the  powder  sold  to  the 
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miners.^ A.  The  operator  certainly  has  made  some  money  on  the  pow- 
der, but  there  have  been  times  when  he  sold  powder  for  less  than  cost 
For  instance,  in  1875  there  was  an  arrangement  of  wages  nnder  whidi 
they  were  working  in  this  region,  and  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any 
change  in  the  price  of  powder  In  that  time.  This  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  the  arrangement  was  made  with  the  men. 

Q.  Was  there  any  corresponding  allowance  made  to  the  men  to  ofltot 
the  balance  of  charge  for  powder  at  that  timef — ^A.  The  price  paid  the 
men  at  that  time  was  intended  to  cover  that.  There  are  cases  I  may 
say  I  know,  where  the  men  have  difficult  places  to  work,  and  where 
they  use  more  powder  extra  allowances  are  made,  over  and  above  what 
he  was  getting. 

Q.  There  have  been  complaints  made  also  in  relation  to  the  docking, 
that  the  docking  of  coal  was  done  by  the  agents  of  operators  and  men 
who  had  no  interest  in  common  with  the  miners,  and  it  often  happens 
that  the  docking  has  been  unfair  to  the  miners,  while  the  men  who  do 
the  docking,  Iheir  interest,  being  representatives  of  the  operators,  is  to 
work  for  their  interests  against  the  miner  t — A.  I  think  in  a  case  of  Uiat 
kind  a  man  put  in  that  position  is  more  apt  to  favor  the  miner  thao 
the  operator,  because  he  has  got  many  to  complain  in  one  case  and  in 
the  other  case  he  has  only  got  one.  I  think,  if  any,  the  docking  bosses 
favor  the  miner  rather  than  the  operator. 

Q.  Take  a  boss  in  a  position  where  he  saw  fit  to  punish  the  man  and 
serve  his  employer,  he  can  do  so  without  the  miner  being  able  to  help 
himself? — ^A.  No,  he  could  not,  because  at  the  collieries  with  which  I 
am  familiar  there  is  a  law  in  regard  to  dockage,  and  every  man  knows 
exactly  what  he  has  been  docked  and  why  he  is  docked.  If  there  is 
any  fault  to  find  he  has  an  opportunity  of  making  complaint.  So  I  do 
not  think  it  is  hardly  a  plausible  case.  .  . 

Q.  Will  you  explain  the  action  and  the  effect  of  the  company  stores 
as  they  are  used  by  the  miners? — A.  I  have  no  interest  in  the  firm  of 
A.  Pardee  &  Co.  I  was  for  twenty  years  their  sui>erintendent;  I  am 
not  now.  I  am  interested  in  mining,  however,  and  looking  after  the 
management  of  other  collieries.  Here  is  a  store,  say  here.  There  are 
probably  in  this  town,  I  do  not  know  how  many,  but  a  great  many  other 
stores.  The  men  of  A.  Pardee  &  Go.  are  free  to  deal  wherever  they 
please,  and  they  sell  more  goods  than  we  do  outside  where  we  have  no 
competition. 

Q.  Is  it  not  and  has  it  not  been  the  case  where  men  were  charged  ex- 
orbitant rates  by  the  company  stores  because  they  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  companies  and  the  men  were  probably  compelled  to  trade  there  ? — 
A.  I  think  not  generally  as  a  rule.    There  may  have  been  exceptional 
cases,  but  I  think  not  as  a  rule.    I  think  the  quality  of  the  goods  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  prices.    He  may  find  some  stores  that  will 
sell  cheaper  than  others  in  this  region,  but  when  yon  take  the  quality 
into  consideration,  I  think  you  will  find  the  prices  in  the  company  stores 
arc  not  much,  if  any,  higher  than  they  are  in  the  cash  stores.    I  gave    ^ 
this  illustration  there,  that  no  man  can  say  he  is  forced  to  deal  with  A.  >  f 
Pardee  &  Co.,  when  in  this  town  they  sell  more  goods  than  we  do  ou^  J 
side.  ^^]!  ) 

Q.  What  can  you  tell  us  of  the  arrangement  limiting  the  production 
so  as  to  obstruct  the  market? — A.  I  can  not  state  anything  except  in  a 
general  way.  I  am  under  the  impression,  of  course,  that  in  some  way 
the  matter  has  been  controlled.  I  understand  the  arrangement,  or 
whatever  it  was,  was  simply  to  limit  or  restrict  the  amount  to  the  waists 
of  the  market. 
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Q.  As  De(;es8aryy  then,  to  that  arrangement,  an  allotment  to  the  dif- 
ferent mines  and  collieries  wonld  follow? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Gonseqnently  there  exists  an  arrangement  for  limiting  the  ontput 
of  coal  and  allotting  the  amount-allowed  to  be  put  out  t — A.  I  do  not 
know  there  is.    I  simply  have  an  idea  of  my  own. 

Q.  From  the  movement  of  the  business  you  judge  that  to  be  a  factt — 
A.  It  is  one  of  those  things — I  really  can  not  answer  your  question ,  I 
really  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  believe  it  to  be  so  f — A.  I  would  have  to  qualify  ray  statement 
somewhat  by  that.  I  believe  that  the  market  was  in  such  a  condition 
that  the  coal  did  not  go  forward,  but  that  was  not  the  case,  I  do  not 
think,  in  the  past  year,  unless  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  I 
do  not  believe  there  was  much  coal  withheld,  if  any,  from  last  year. 

Q.  But  previously  there  has  been  t — A.  It  was,  I  think. 

Q.  That  was  not  withheld  by  accident t — A.  No,  I  think  not;  but  as 
I  say,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  As  I  understood  the  statement  of  the  last  witness,  the  prices  for 
coal  were  going  down  in  July,  August,  and  September  last? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  large  stock  on  hand? — A.  No,  sir;  not  very  large; 
nothing  more  tiian  the  usual  amount. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  depression  in  price,  then? — A.  I  sup- 
pose because-the  supply  was  beginning  to  exceed  the  demand  a  little. 

Q.  When  the  supply  was  beginning  to  exceed  the  demand,  was  it  any 
special  injury  to  the  company  to  have  the  men  stop  work  for  awhile 
and  clean  up  all  the  coal  bins  and  coal  sales  places  at  tide-water 
throughout  the  country ?-*A.  Probably,  if  there  had  been  a  general 
stoppage;  but  it  is  mucli  easier  for  a  man  to  regulate  his  own  business 
than  any  one  else.  I  think  it  better  that  the  operator  should  regulate 
that  than  the  men. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  estimate  of  the  amount  of  coal  in  the  Lehigh 
region  on  the  10th  of  September? — A.  I  presume  it  was  »  very  small 
amount.  rThere  are  statements  published  by  John  H.  Jones,  an  ac- 
countant in  Philadelphia,  which  are  published,  and  which  will  give  you 
the  statement  of  coal  on  hand  at  tidal  points  in  any  month  of  the  year. 
You  can  get  this  without  any  trouble:  probably  my  father  has  this 
statement.  It  does  not  separate  the  Lettigh  from  the  Schuylkill  and 
Wyoming  regions. 

Q.  But  a  general  estimate? — A.  The  amount  of  coal  is  comparatively 
small.  A.  Pardee  &  Go.  had  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  tons  on 
hand. 

Q.  What  coal  lands  have  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  in  this 
region  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  a  coal  company  that  they  have  any 
lauds. 

Q.  Are  any  men  who  signed  that  document  in  the  employ  of  A.  Pardee 
&  Co.  (referring  to  demand  for  increased  wages)  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  one. 

Q.  Are  any  of  them  miners  ? — ^A.  I  only  know  personally  of  one  man, 
and  he  was  sort  of  a  half  miner  and  half  shoemaker. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  business  the  other  men  are  in,  any  of  them  ? — 
A.  I  think  their  business  is  agitating  this  labor  question.  I  think  that 
is  their  principal  business,  and  to  look  out  for  themselves. 
.  Q.  Are  they  coal  miners,  laborers  for  coal  miners,  or  employed  other- 
wise in  physically  developing  coal  mines  and  getting  out  coal  and 
transporting  it? — ^A.  I  must  acknowledge  I  do  not  know.  I  know  one 
man  there,  this  James  Broderick,  he  is  the  only  man  living  in  this  Le- 
high region  that  I  know. 
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Q.  Where  ^ ere  tbe  other  men  there  f — A.  This  man  Davis-M>f  oonrse 
I  can  not  be  positive,  I  presume  this  is  correct — this  John  H.  Davis 
lives  at  Mount  Garmel,  which  is  in  Northumberlaud  County;  M.  J. 
Shields,  Heckscherville;  Bichard  Thompson,  in  Middieport,  in  Schuyl- 
kill County;  Frank  Terrell,  Mahanoy  Plain ;  and  this  man  Smith,  at 
Mount  CarmeL  There  is  but  one  man  living  in  the  whole  Lehigh 
region. 

Q.  Only  one  f — A.  The  only  one ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is 
not  one  of  those  men  who  understood  the  basis  system  under  which 
they  have  been  working, 

Q.  Why  was  no  answer  made  to  the  men  in  regard  to  that  commu- 
nication f — A.  I  received  the  same  communication,  a  similar  one.  It 
came  through  the  mail. 

Q.  Why  was  no  answer  made? — A.  Do  you  answer  every  letter  you 
receive  through  the  mail? 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  answer  questions  f — A.  Because  we  did  not  cou* 
sider  they  have  anything  to  do  with  our  business. 

Q.  You  understood  it  as  outsiders  dictating  as  to  how  yon  should 
manage  your  business,  and  you  did  not  propose  to  permit  iti — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  objection  was  there  to  submitting  to  negotiations  so  as  to 
avoid  this  strike? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  men  in  this  region  had  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  that  strike,  except  the  Knights  of  Labor,  than 
you.  It  was  brought  on  by  these  labor  agitators.  And  I  may  say  of 
our  men  at  the  collieries  and  I  understand  they  gave  a  different  im- 
pression— ^from  the  time  that  they  weiit  out  they  never  came  near  me 
or  near  the  firm  in  which  I  am  represented,  although  I  believe  a  party 
did  come  to  my  father  representing  A.  Pardee  &  Co.  So  far  as  the 
firm  with  which  I  am  connected  is  concerned,  they  have  never  come 
near  me  from  the  10th  of  September  to  the  present  moment. 

Q.  Then  the  men  who  went  out,  of  course,  have  been  paid  no  wages 
since  the  strike? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Unless  it  should  be  some  little  balance  due  from  the  month  pre- 
vious?— A.  No, sir;  nothing. 

Q.  These  have  been  supported  by  something  else  than  wages  or  have 
left  the  region? — A.  MiCny  of  them  have  had  money  saved  up,  and 
they  have  been  supported  to  some  extent;  but  it  has  been  a  very  poor 
support,  it  may  be  well  to  say.  Tliey  have  been  supported  by  contri- 
butions from  other  regions,  but  I  think  they  have  been  very  poorly 
supported. 

Q.  The  period  since  the  strike  began  has  covered  the  poorest  portion 
of  the  year? — A.  No;  this  would  have  been  one  of  the  best  years  to  the 
men  and  us. 

Q.  I  mean  the  poorest  portion  of  the  year,  December  and  January?— 
A.  I  think  the  bulk  would  have  been  the  heaviest.  The  men  have'  lost 
money  and  we  have  lost  money. 

Q.  Is  not  this  one  phase  of  the  case,  that  the  coal  operators  had  large 
amounts  of  coal,  including  the  retail  and  wholesale  dealers  throughout 
the  country,  and  that  your  men  have  left  you  and  been  supported  by 
men  whom  you  look  upon  probably  as  enemies  during  this  hard  period 
of  the  year,  and  bye  and  bye  they  will  be  ready  to  come  back  again, 
you  being  relieved  of  their  wages  during  this  portion  of  the  year? — ^A. 
It  has  cost  a  good  deal  of  money  to  keep  the  water  pumped  out,  etc. 
These  men  have  been  supported  by  other  regions  whose  men  are  direct- 
ly interested  in  keeping  this  region  out.  This  region  can  remain  idle 
and  the  market  be  supplied  with  coal  from  tlie  Wyoming  and  Schuyl* 
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kill  regions.  It  is  directly  to  the  interest  of  the  Wyoming  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  Schuylkill  region  to  keep  these  men  in  idleness. 

Q.  These  men  have  been  kept  in  idleness  and  supported  by  men  who 
are  contending  against  the  operators f — A.  No;  they  have  no  conten- 
tion with  their  operators,  that  I  know. 

Q.  The  operators*are  contending  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  gener- 
ally t — A.  We  are  not  contending,  we  are  simply  passive  agents.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  The  output  in  the  last  year  has  been  about  34,000^000  tons  1— A. 
I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  judgment,  how  much  will  the  three  regions  produce 
if  worked  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  present  openings? — A.  I  believe 
they  would  produce  about  40,000,000  tons  a  year.  I  think  if  the  Lehigh 
worked  at  its  full  capacity  they  would  produce  about  45,000,000  to 
50,00(^000,  say  47,000,000. 

Q.  Is  not  the  capacity  of  these  three  regions  enough  to  put  out 
80,000,000  tons?— A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  you  could  work  this 
up  to  a  capacity  of  over  60,000,000,  if  you  could  do  that.  I  should  say  be- 
tween 45,000,000  and  50,000,000,  and  you  would  have  to  work  steadily 
to  do  that. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  a  general  statement  of  the  losses  of  the 
strike,  as  you  understand  them  f — A.  In  what  way. 

Q.  Covering  the  losses  to  everybody  by  the  strike? — A.  I  do  not 
think  I  could  do  that.  It  is  a  difficult- thing  to  do,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  one  in  this  whole  region  who  could  estimate  the  effect  of 
this  strike;  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  estimate.  Of  course  I  know  what  it 
coste  to  carry  on  our  works  and  to  keep  up  our  organization,  but  what 
we  lost  would  be  a  sort  of  secondary  matter. 

Q.  You  understand  there  was  a  loss  to  the  operators? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  loss  also  to  the  common  carriers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  great  loss  of  wages  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  been  an  effect  on  the  consumers  in  these  distant 
States? — A.  The  consumer  has  had  to  pay  more  for  hi»coal. 

Q.  Therefore  that  is  due  directly  to  this  strike? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  companies  do  you  belong  to  ? — A.  Pardee  Sons  &  Co.,  Par- 
dee Bros.  &  Co.,  and  Calvin  Pardee  &  Co. 

Q.  Are  your  lands  also  part  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  lands  ? — ^No,  sir;  I 
do  not  think  the  Lehigh  Valley  owns  any  interest  in  this  land. 

Q.  Do  you  own  your  own  lands? — A.  No,  sir;  we  lease  them. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  whom  you  lease  them  from  ? — A.  Pardee  Bros.  & 
Co.  lease  from  the  Black  Creek  Improvement  Company,  a  corporation 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Pardee  Sons  &  Co.  lease  from  Charles 
Koones  &  Co.  and  three  other  parties. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  royalty  paid  in  this  region  ? — A.  On  all  sizes 
above  pea  coal  the  rate  of  royalty  would  be  from  40  to  50  cents;  it 
varies. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  cost  per  ton  to  the  operator,  loaded  in  the  cars 
for  shipment,  is  about  $1.50  ? — ^A.  I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  average.  I 
venture  to  say  there  are  collieries — I  know  there  are  collieries,  that 
mine  at  less,  and  I  know  where  it  costs  them  more  than  that;  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  very  far  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  items  of  the  cost? — A.  I  can  give  the  amount 
paid  to  the  miner,  but  I  would  only  have  to  estimate,  and  I  might  say  I 
can  not  give  an  estimate;  though  I  believe  that  the  labor  will  range 
between  $1  and  $1.30,  and  the  balance  will  be  for  other  expenses  con- 
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nected  with  it.  I  will  answer  in  that  way,  if  that  will  answer  year  plI^ 
pose. 

Q.  For  instance,  can  yon  state  among  yonr  miners  the  general  amonnt, 
how  much  a  miner  makes  per  dayf — A.  I  conld  not;  that  varies  in 
every  place.  I  do  not  think  there  are  two  places  in  which  a  miner  will 
mine  exactly  the  same  unless  he  is  restricted  in  tM  number  of  cars  and 
in  the  output.  They  sometimes  take  a  chamber  or  breast  which  may 
be  a  hard  one,  and  a  man  can  not  mine  as  much  as  his  neighbor  there. 
I  could  not  really  answer  that  question  definitely* 

Mr.  Ghipman.  There  were  some  statements  made  here  yesterday 
which  your  father  looked  over;  do  you  wish  to  say  anything  oonceming 
that! 

A.  I  looked  over  that  statement,  as  published  in  the  Plain  Speaker, 
and  I  calculated  up  twenty-four  misstatements  in  that  man's  testimony, 
and  though  he  is  the  representative  of  this  region  he  is  also  the  repre- 
sentative liar.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  say,  but  I  could  not  help  it. 
Men  who  get  up  and  make  twenty-four  misstatements,  I  can  not  help 
branding  publicly  as  a  representative  liar. 

Q.  Is  that  the  statement  you  wish  to  makef — ^A.  I  make  it  I  believe 
I  could  pick  out  more  than  that,  but  I  took  down  twenty-four  misstate- 
ments, and  when  a  man  gets  up  as  the  representative  of  this  region  and 
falsifies  as  he  did,  I  can  but  publicly  brand  him  as  the  representative 
liar  of  this  region.  I  thiuk  it  is  an  injustice  to  this  community  that 
things  of  this  kind  should  go  broadcast  to  the  land  without  contradic- 
tion. There  is  hardly  a  man  who  will  dare  get  up  and  say  bis  soul  is 
his  own.    You  may  not  realize  it,  but  I  do  realize  it. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  By  what  three  roads  do  vou  take  coal  from  this  region  f — ^A.  The 
Pennsylvania,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Jersey  Central. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea,  approximately,  what  each  takes  f — ^A.  I  could 
get  you  those  figures,  but  I  do  not  know  ^m  memory. 

Q.  If  it  will  not  be  too  much  trouble. — ^A.  I  might  try  to  get  them. 

Q.  Please  insert  that  in  your  testimony. — ^A.  Very  well,  I  will  try  to 
get  them. 

Q.  Have  you,  from  general  information  or  otherwise — ^your  father  said 
it  was  the  Packer  estate  that  probably  controls  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bail- 
road — is  that  your  opinion  t— A.  My  impression  is  that  they  own  a 
large  interest  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad,  which  probably  gives  them 
control  of  it.    I  do  not  know  what  the  holding  is. 

Q.  Have  you  yourself,  or  the  firms  you  represent,  any  stock  in  the  Le- 
high Valley  Bailroad  f — A.  I  have  not  as  an  individual  any  stock  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley.  One  of  the  firms  with  which  I  am  connected  has  stock; 
my  brother  has  stock,  my  father  has  stock,  and  I  think  one  of  the  other 
partners,  Mr.  Cooper,  has  some  stock,  but  not  as  a  firm.  I  have  not  any 
interest. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  are  the  present  tolls  or  freights  from  this  point 
to  tide- water  or  Kew  York  t — A.  I  can  not  give  it.  This  is  a  matter 
tliat  is  published,  and  the  circulars  are  in  the  different  offices,  bat  Uiat 
is  a  branch  of  business  with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do. 

Q.  Yonr  business  is  simply  with  the  mines? — A.  Mining  coal. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  shipment  of  ccmU  t — ^A.  Nothing 
more  than  to  see  that  the  orders  are  filled  that  are  sent  in,  but  anything 
I'elating  to  the  selling  of  the  coal  or  paying  the  tolls  or  anything  of  that 
kind  I  have  nothing  to  do  with. 

Q.  Beferring  to  the  question  Judge  Parker  asked  you  some  time 
flinoe  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  strike  upon  the  operators,  you  spoke 
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of  the  expenses  that  a  colliery  or  the  operator  of  a  colliery  is  at  when 
it  is  not  being  worked ;  what  are  those  expenses  f — ^A.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  pamping  water,  which  is  a  scarce  of  great  expense.  We  pamp 
in  this  region  7  J  tons  of  water  when  we  are  in  ftiU  operation  for  every  ton 
of  coal  we  raise.  Whether  we  are  idle  or  working  that  pumping  goes 
on.  It  takes  a  great  many  men  to  keep  the  water  oat  of  the  mine. 
Theoi  of  coarse,  we  have  to  keep  ap  the  organization ;  we  expect  some 
time  to  go  to  work  and  we  have  to  keep  our  saperintendent,  inside  fore- 
man, outside  foreman,  engineers,  firemen,  etc.  The  consumption  of  coal 
is  something  enormoas,  and  you  would  hardly  realize  it,  and  we  have 
to  have  men  to  get  it  out. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  water  is  lifted  by  pumps,  so  that  really  this  expense 
in  that  respect  is  the  expense  for  fael,  firemen,  engineers,  and  ma- 
chinery t — ^A.  Then  again  is  the  depreciation  of  the  mines,  our  railroad 
tracks,  and  we  have  miles  upon  miles  of  that  rusting  out,  and  mining 
cars  going  to  rack  and  ruin. 

Q.  Do  your  cars  go  to  pieces  from  want  of  use  t — A.  They  dry  out 
from  not  being  in  use  and  seem  to  go  to  pieces  a  great  deal  faster  than 
when  we  are  working. 

Q.  4nd  then  when  you  are  carrying  a  voiy  large  force  to  maintain 
the  mine  your  cars  and  all  other  things  that  are  liable  to  suffer  will  be 
looked  out  for  f — A.  Many  of  oar  places  are  actually  suffering  for  want 
of  attention  in  the  mine.  This  is  a  tiresome  question :  we  can  not  get 
the  men  to  do  it.  We  would  keep  everything  in  apple-pie  order  if  we 
coald. 

Q.  Now,  taking  one  of  the  collieries,  how  much  is  that  expense  per 
month  for  superintendent,  pumping,  and  the  rest  of  it  ? — A.  It  will  range 
from  $2,000  to  $5,000  a  month  at  each  work  I  am  interested  in. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  these  collieries  work  ? — A.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  1,500  men  and  boys. 

Q.  Ton  are  speaking  of  one  colliery  t — A.  No,  the  different  opera- 
tions with  which  I  am  connected. 

Q.  Yon  are  paying  out  $2,000  to  $5,000  a  month  ? — A.  We  are  paying 
out  from  $6,000  to  $15,000. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  at  work,  how  much  more  than  this  $6,000  to 
$15,000  would  you  be  paying  for  wages  to  all  your  employes  f — A.  We 
would  pay  from  $50,000  to  $75,000  a  month. 

Q.  Now,  how  much  coal  would  that  probably  represent  ? — A.  We 
would  be  shipping  over  2,000  tons  a  day. 

Q.  How  much  royalty  would  that  be! — A.  In  round  numbers  it  would 
be  $900  a  day  for  2,000  tons  of  coal. 

Q.  What  other  expenses  would  you  then  be  incurring  which  you  are 
not  now  incurring  ? — ^A.  Of  course  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery 
about  the  breakers  would  be  something.  I  do  not  know  as  I  could  ex- 
actly estimate  it. 

Q.  How  much;  $5,000 f — A.  I  could  not  approximate  it. 

Q.  You  make  now  $95,000  a  month,  that  is  in  addition,  if  I  under- 
stand you  so,  to  the  amount  you  now  expend  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
collieriest — A.  Instead  of  answering  I  would  rather  go  into  a  calcula- 
tion. You  put  your  questions  in  different  ways;  I  should  rather  give  it 
separately.  I  will  try  to  answer  them.  Putting  your  questions  in  the 
way  you  do  confuses  me. 

Q.  My  question  is  this:  How  much  more  were  you  paying  when  your 
collieries  were  at  work  than  yon  are  now  paying  when  the  collieries  are 
not  at  work,  per  month,  approximately  of  course  1 — A.  We  certainly 
would  be  paying  from  $40,000  to  $50jO00  a  month  more. 
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Q.  I  anderstand  yon  to  say  you  would  pay  at  least  $900  a  day,  or 
aboat  $20,000  a  month,  royalty? — ^A.  They  are  not  counting  that  in. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  royalty  when  you  are  not  mining  ? — A.  If  we  were 
idle  a  whole  year  we  would. 

Q.  But  if  you  work  prior  to  September  9  next  year  yon  would  not  !— 
A.  l*robably  not. 

Q.  Ever  since  last  September  you  have  paid  no  royalty.  When  will 
you  be  required  to  pay  any  ? — A.  Not  before  the  close  of  the  year.  Then 
we  would  have  to  pay  a  sum  that  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
lease.  In  some  we  may  be  compelled  to  mine.  It  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  lease. 

Q.  You  are  now  saving  royalty  which  otherwise  you  would  be  pay- 
ing f — A.  You  can  hardly  count  that  saving. 

Q.  If  you  were  now  mining  at  the  rate,  I  think  you  said,  of  40,000  tons 
a  month,  you  then  would  be  paying  royalty  on  that  40,000  toust — A. 
Yes,  say,  $16,000  a  mouth. 

Q.  Then  that  much  you  would  have  to  pay  you  are  not  now  paying? 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  add  that  to  the  wages  you  have  estimated  ? — A.  That  makes 
$66,000. 

Q.  That  includes  royalty  and  wages.  Does  it  include  wear  and  tear 
of  machinery  ? — A.  Not  much. 

Q.  Does  it  include  the  interest  on  the  investment? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  how  you  business  gentlemen  figure  the  matter.  Do  yon 
think  that  is  about  a  fair  statement? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  That  is  how  much  ?— A.  $66,000  a  month. 

Q.  And  the  strike  has  lasted  how  long  ? — A.  Since  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Q.  That  would  be  $330,000  that  would  have  been  paid  out  if  the  men 
liad  been  at  work  ? — A.  That  is  the  sum  we  would  have  paid. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  the  operator  has  saved  that? — A.  I  would  lianlly 
call  it  saving;  I  would  rather  pay. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  not  paying  it  out? — A.  We  would  be  better  able  to 
pay  it  out. 

Q.  I  was  trying  to  get  to  the  facta  that  the  operators  would  have  paid 
some  $330,000,  and  probably  more,  if  they  had  been  at  work,  and  which, 
on  account  of  the  collieries  not  being  at  work,  they  have  not  paid. — ^A. 
No,  sir;  of  course  it  takes  that  much  out  of  circulation  of  the  business 
of  the  country. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  out  of  the  specific  channels  in  which  it  was  all  cir- 
culated. The  money  is  still  in  the  country,  it  must  be  in  the  United 
States,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  It  may  be  somewhere,  but 
I  do  not  know  where  it  is.    It  is  not  in  this  region. 

Q.  But  it  has  not  gone  out  of  the  United  States?— A.  We  do  not 
care  so  much  about  the  whole  country  as  about  our  own  region  here. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  men  believed  that  they  were  not  receiving  suf 
ficient  wages,  do  yon  think  they  would  have  the  right,  and  as  citizens 
under  the  United  States  flag,  to  combine?— A.  They  have  the  right  to 
combine  if  they  combine  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  work 
and  rights  of  any  other  men. 

Q.  Suppose  that  their  organization  was  confined  simply  to  their  own 
mine,  that  they  are  not  in  a  general  organization,  not  members  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  or  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  or  of  aqy  thingelse, 
but  8imi>ly  as  workmen,  and  if  they,  in  one  of  your  collieries,  should  see 
fit  to  make  common  cause,  that  would  simply  be  their  right? — A.  I 
would  not  question  their  right  to  do  that. 
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Q.  If  they  did  no  unlawful  act,  if  they  did  not  destrpy  your  property, 
or  attack  you,  or  impose  upon  any  other  man's  rights,''  then  they  would 
not  be  doing  any  more  than  business  men  do  when  they  come  to  some 
understanding  in  regard  to  their  interests! — A.  Oh,  yes,  they  would. 

Q.  In  what  respect  ? — A.  They  would  do  this :  they  would  live  in  our 
houses  for  the  time  being;  they  would  burn  coal  and  prevent  others 
from  getting  work.  I  do  not  question  the  right  of  any  man  to  better 
himself,  hnt  I  think  the  way  the  Knights  of  Labor  do  is  all  wrong. 

Q.  1  was  not  speaking  about  Knights  of  Labor.  I  was  speaking  about 
another  question.  I  was  speaking  about  the  men  having  a  right  to  or- 
ganize. But  upon  the  supposition  that  their  wages  have  been  reduced 
very  materially  for  several  years  back,  is  it  ail  surprising  that  they 
should  combine  in  order  to  maintain  their  wages  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is,  but  they  have  been  working  along  for  twelve  yoars  under  this 
system,  and  they  have,  of  course,  wanted  to  better  themselves :  I  do  not 
question  that  at  all.  But  they  have  been  led  to  it  by  these  labor  agita- 
tors,  who  will  not  do  an  honest  day's  work. 

Q.  But  it  is  quite  natural  for  some  men  to  become  leaders? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  This  is  true  of  political  parties  as  well  as  parties  everywhere,  and 
they  must  express  the  action  of  the  men  they  represent,  since  they  be- 
came leaders  ? — A.  I  can  not  quite  agree  with  you  there,  because  if  they 
have  leaders  regularly  appointed  by  these  men,  then  I  should  say  you 
are  right ;  but  these  leaders  are  self-appointed. 

Q.  I  will  give  an  illustration :  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
there  are  325  gentlemen,  some  one  makes  a  proposition  or  motion.  He 
is  set  for  that  particular  purpose  to  be  a  leader ;  his  leadership  depends 
upon  whether  the  other  men  are  with  him  or  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  know  that  is  true  in  Congress,  that  a  man's  leadership  is  derived 
from  nis  following.  Now  have  these  men  or  have  they  not  this  leader- 
ship, these  leaders  you  speak  of,  had  a  pretty  large  following  t — A.  Yes, 
sir,  but  I  will  answer  your  question  by  saying  that  you  could  not  go 
there  and  take  the  position  of  leader  of  that  House  without  beingelected. 
They  are  not  elected,  and  their  tollowingis  because  they  put  themselves 
forward  as  leaders. 

Q.  Yes;  but  the  fact  of  their  organization  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  formed  into  several  different  assemblies  (or  whatever  they  call 
them ;  I  am  not  a  Knight  of  Labor),  and  these  are  then  formed  into  a 
district  assembly,  and  so  on,  have  been  given  us,  and  I  know  the  evi- 
dence is  very  clear  as  to  the  fact  that  the  men  have  not  only  had  a  fol- 
lowing, but  have  been  chosen  Uf  represent  the  men  whom  they  do  rep- 
resent!— A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  agree  with  that.  I  do  not  think  the 
most  of  the  miners  had  anything  more  to  do  with  the  electing  of  those 
officers  than  you  did.  They  have  beeu  unfortunately  blindly  followed; 
I  agree  with  you  there. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  state.  Yon  asked  my  father  the 
question  whether  the  Lehigh  operators  would  be  willing  to  grant  the 
same  terms  and  wages  to  their  men  as  have  been  given  in  the  Wyoming 
and  Schuylkill  regions,  and  I  do  not  think  he  quite  covered  the  case 
from  my  point  of  view.  My  opinion  in  regard  to  that  is  this :  In  the 
Wyoming  region  there  has  been  practically  no  change  in  the  wages  at 
all.  They  work  today  precisely  as  they  worked  last  September.  As 
it  has  turned  out,  the  Schuylkill  region  is  working  precisely  as  last 
September  and  the  Lehigh  lies  idle.  The  Lehigh  would  go  to  work  pre- 
cisely as  they  would  go  to  work  last  September.    Why,  then,  with  the 
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wages  Iq  the  different  regions — of  coarse  the  matter  of\9oA  differs  in 
the  three  regions — why  do  not  the  men  of  the  Lehigh  go  into  the  Wyom- 
ing; why  not  into  the  Schuylkill  t  I  gaess  if  the  truth  is  known  they 
do  so  much  better  here  they  prefer  to  be  idle  than  to  go  into  other  re- 
giouSy  and  I  hear  men  working  in  the.  other  regions  can  do  better  at 
home  with  the  wages  they  got  in  September.  If  it  was  not  the  case, 
why  do  not  the  men  go  into  these  other  regions.  So  the  point  I  wanted 
to  make  was,  we  were  willing  to  grant  precisely  the  wages  we.were  pay- 
ing last  September,  which  were  equivalent  to  the  wages  paid  in  the 
Schuylkill  and  Wyoming  regions,  and  if  anything  they  are  better. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  have  any  complaint  to  make  and  if  they  will 
come  to  you  operators  as  employes  you  will  negotiate  with  them  f 

A.  I  would  not  if  they  would  now.  I  would  not  pay  any  attention  to 
them  now. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  spokesome  time  ago  in  reference  to  the  Wyoming 
and  Schuylkill  regions,  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  contribute  to  the 
sui>port  of  the  men  here.  Is  it  true,  supposing  the  o|>erator8  to  desire 
to  see  a  strike  maintained,  and  supposing  that  it  was  to  the  interesst 
of  the  operators  that  the  strike  should  continue  some  time,  would  it  then 
have  been  to  their  interest  that  the  Beading  strike  should  have  occurred 
in  regard  to  withdrawing  the  support  from  the  miners  here  which  was 
contributed  by  the  miners  of  the  Schuylkill  region  ? 

A.  No;  the  Schnylkill  miners  were  directly  interested  in  keeping  the 
Lehigh  out,  because  by  the  terms  of  their  agreement  if  the  Lehigh  op- 
erators should  make  an  advance  prior  to  the  1st  of  January,  then  the 
advance  to  the  Eeading  would  be  continued  to  the  1st  of  January. 
They  were  directly  interested  in  keeping  the  Lehigh  out  and  to  have  the 
Lehigh  get  the  advance.  Consequently  it  was  their  interest  to  con- 
tribute, in  the  same  way  with  the  Wyoming.  The  Wyoming  has  up  to 
the  time  the  Schuylkill  went  to  work  supplied  the  demand  for  coal. 
They  were  directly  interested  in  keeping  both  the  Lehigh  and  Schuyl- 
kill out. 

By  Mr.  Parker  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  can  stand  upon  the  proposition  that  you  require 
them  to  come  back  before  you  negotiate.  Why  not  negotiatewith  those 
who  were  your  employes  before  they  come  back  f — A.  I  think  they  would 
first  have  to  show  some  disposition  of  that  kind.  They  have  not  come 
near  us  from  the  time  they  went  out. 

Q.  But  they  are  still  your  men  f — A.  They  are  still  in  the  houses. 

Q.  Why  not  negotiate  ? — A.  It  always  takes  two  men  to  make  a  bar- 
gain. 

Q.  There  was  no  effort  on  your  part;  you  see  that! — A.  They  quit 
work  without  consulting  us  at  all,  and  if  they  want  to  come  back  to 
work  we  think  we  should  be  consulted  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  them  to  return  to  work  ! — A.  We  expect  them  some 
day  to  return  to  work.  Perhaps  our  patience  will  wear  out  one  of  these 
days  in  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  expect  this  strike  to  stop  ! 

A.  I  8ui)pose  when  the  men  get  enough  of  it. 

Mr.  Stone.  When  do  you  think  they  will  get  enough  of  it! 

A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Parker.  What  force  do  you  rely  upon  to  bring  them  back  to 
work? 

A.  I  presume  reason. 
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TESTIMOHT  07  ABTHVR  McCLELLAH. 

Arthur  MgGlellan,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Chipman  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business  t — ^A.  One  of  the  managers  of  Cross  Creek 
coUjeries. 

Q.  Who  operates  the  collieries  t — A.  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co. 

Q.  Where  are  they  situated  1 — A.  Drifton,  Eckley,  Beaver  Meadow, 
Stockton,  Tomhicken,  Derringer,  Gowen.    We  have  eight.  ^ 

Q.  They  are  in  the  Lehigh  system  1 — A.  In  the  Lehigh  system. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside! — A.  Drifton. 

Q*  How  far  from  here  is  thatt — A.  About  six  miles  from  here. 

Q*  Do  you  manage  the  mines  there  f — A.  I  am  one  of  the  managers. 

Q.  What  mines  are  there t — ^A.  Thatis  the  headquarters  of  our  mines, 
of  the  eight  I  mentioned.  That  is  where  our  general  offices  are;  that  is 
my  own  office. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  employed  in  your  system  of  mines  ? — 
A.  We  have  about  3,600  when  we  are  working  full. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  now  ? — A,^  I  think  we  have  about  1,100  now. 
We  had  about  3,700  last  August,  and  now  we  have  about  1,100  work- 
ing in  all  the  departments,  including  those  working  in  the  machine 
shops.    We  have  the  collieries  working  at  Derringer  and  Gowen. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  strike  in  the  machine-shops  ? — A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  How  many  men  are  in  the  machine-shops  ? — A.  Somewhere  about 
100. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  for  pumping, and  all  that?— A.  I 
have  not  got  the  figures  for  that.  You  will  find  it  in  the  mine  inspect- 
or's report.  I  can  say  of  miners,  we  had  in  August  about  1,840  miners 
aiid  laborers,  1,279  in  the  preparation  department,  306  in  the  outside 
department,  155  in  the  machinery  department,  and  53  miscellaneous. 

Q.  The  men  who  were  engaged  in  pumping,  and  that  sort  of  work, 
which  must  go  on  all  the  time,  did  they  go  on  at  work  or  did  any  ot' 
them  strike  f — A.  Some  of  them  did;    We  put  others  in  their  places. 

Q.  Any  engineers  ? — A.  Some  engineers  quit  work,  and  other  hands. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  men  struck  ? — ^A.  I  could  not  answer  that  ex- 
actly. 

Q.  About  how  many  new  men  have  you  1 — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 
We  have  a  good  many  new  men,  and  I  have  not  got  the  figures  here. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  engaged  in  actual  mining  now,  in  getting 
out  coal  ? — A.  About  470  inside. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them,  if  you  know,  were  men  who  struck  ? — 
A.  1  can  not  tell  you  that.    A  good  many  of  them  are  new  men. 

Q.  Are  not  a  majority  of  them  new  men  ? — A.  I  rather  think  they 
are. 

Q.  The  majority  are  new  men  in  all  the  departments  except  the 
shops  f — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Where  do  these  men  come  from!— A.  From  different  places;  I 
can  not  mention  exactly  where,  some  from  Schuylkill  County. 

Q.  Of  what  nationality  are  the  men? — A.  Germans,  Huns,  Poles, 
Americans. 

Q.  Are  they  strangers  in  this  vicinity  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that;  some 
are  and  some  are  not. 

Q.  Were  they  practical  miners  f — A.  As  far  as  I  know  in  the  anthra- 
cite region.  I  do  not  know  of  any  coming  from  the  bituminous  region. 
I  am  only  giving  an  opinion ;  I  have  not  looked  into  that. 
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Q.  From  yoar  standpoint  what  was  the  caose  of  the  strike! — A.  I 
can  only  say  we  never  had  any  demand  Trom  our  own  men  or  any  men. 
In  Augnst  we  received  a  circular  similar  to  the  one  Mr.  Pardee  showed, 
signed  by  several  men  not  in  our  employ.  No  answer  was  made  to  it, 
and  on  the  12th  of  September  the  men  straok,  the  most  of  them. 

Q.  You  did  not  reply  to  that;  why  nott — ^A.  We  have  never  been  in 
the  habit  of  replying  to  anybody  that  is  not  in  onr  employment. 

Q.  These  men  were  a  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  or  the  Amal- 
gamated Association,  or  both  t — ^A.  Beally,  I  do  not  recollect ;  I  believe 
tbe>were  both. 

Q.  It  was  for  that  reason  you  made  no  response  to  it  ? — A.  We  made 
no  response  because  they  were  not  our  own  men. 

Q.  Was  there  an  understanding  among  the  operators  of  this  district 
that  no  response  shall  be  given  to  a  circular  of  that  kind,  coming  from 
that  source  f — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  understanding. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  operators  in  this  district  who  did  not  act  in 
that  way? — A.  I  think  they  all  acted  in  that  way,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  agreement. 

Q.  That  was  received  and  you  made  no  response  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q'  How  soon  after  the  receipt  of  that  communication  by  you  did  the 
men  go  out? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  when  it  was  received,  but  they  went 
out  about  September  12. 

Q.  Your  men  went  out  alH)ut  the  12th  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  on  Mon- 
day. 

Q.  Had  any  gone  out  before  that  ? — A.  The  10th  was  the  last  day  of 
their  work;  I  think  it  was  Saturday, and  Monday  they  did  not  return  to 
work. 

Q.  Have*  matters  remained  in  statu  quo  ever  since  t — ^A.  They  have 
remained  in  about  that  condition.  I  believe  we  have  two  collieries 
working. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  efforts  to  end  this  condition  of  affairs  f— A. 
Whenever  men  want  to  work  we  take  them  on. 

Q.  Ha\e  there  been  any  attempts  at  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the 
men  ? — A .  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  To  negotiate  with  them  to  return  to  work? — ^A.  I  can  not  say 
about  that.  I  would  not  like  to  make  any  statement  about  that.  Mr. 
Eckley  G.  Goxe  always  attends  to  that  part  of  the  matters. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  what  his  policy  would  be  f<«-A.  I  would  not 
like  to  say.  I  do  not  think  anything  would  be  done,  except  with  our 
own  men  who  are  working. 

Q.  Suppose  those  who  struck  wanted  to  come  back,  would  you  nego- 
tiate with  them  to  receive  them  back  f — A.  If  they  come  back  there 
and  go  to  work,  of  course  they  could  do  so.  I  would  not  like  to  make 
a  statement  about  that  though. 

Q.  What  is  your  objection  to  receiving  this  communication  from  this 
organization  ? — ^A.  We  do  not  wish  to  have  people  interfering  between 
us  and  our  employes. 

Q.  Suppose  that  these  organizations  are  largely  composed  of  your 
employes,  what  then  ?  Are  they  any  less  your  employes  because  they 
belong  to  the  Amalgamated  (Jnion  or  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  No, sir; 
but  this  communication  we  received  was  signed  by  men  outside  this 
region  entirely  and  of  whom  we  knew  nothing. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  amount  of  labor,  the  cost  of 
labor,  which  enters  into  the  production  of  a  ton  of  coal  at  your  mines? 
«— A.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 
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Q.  How  mach  is  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  got  ont  ready  for  shipment 
at  the  mines  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  * 

Q.  Yon  have  never  figured  it  f — A.  I  have  figured  it,  but  I  do  not 
know  it  now,  anA  I  do  not  care  to  state  it 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  estimate  ?  I  am  not  asking  for  accuracy,  I 
merely  want  you  to  approximate.  You  must  have  some  idea  ? — ^A.  I 
would  rather  not  made  a  statement  about  the  cost  of  coal. 

Q.  Why  t — ^A.  I  would  rather  leave  that  for  Mr.  Ooxe  to  speak  for 
himself. 

Q.  Mn  Goxe  is  not  here.  How  much  do  yon  think  the  miner  makes 
in  getting  out  a  ton  of  coal  t — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  I  could  say 
that  the  miners'  wages  average  over  $2  a  day ;  of  course  they  vary  very 
much. 

Q.  How  much  would  he  make  on  a  ton  of  coal  on  the  average  of  ,(2  a 
day  t — ^A.  1  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  You  have  not  figured  thatt — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  tons  of  coal  do  you  get  out  in  a  day  f — A.  I  have  not 
figured  it;  I  prefer  not  to  state. 

Q.  How  do  you  conclude  that  he  makes  $2  a  day;  you  must  have  fig- 
ured how  he  makes  itt — A.  From  an  examination  of  the  pay-rolls  of 
what  have  been  paid  to  the  men. 

Q.  What  in  your  judgment  is  the  average  of  wages  of  all  hands  con- 
nected with  the  mines  1 — A.  That  is  very  difficult  to  tell,  they  vary  so 
much. 

Q.  There  is  a  certain  amount  paid  in  wages  and  there  is  a  certain 
number  of  people  among  whom  it  is  to  be  divided ;  some  get  less  and 
some  more,  and  I  am  asking  what  average  would  be  spread  over  all — 
A.  I  have  not  got  the  figures. 

Q.  How  much  did  yon  pay  out  in  your  system  of  mines! — A.  I  could 
tell  from  the  books. 

Q.  How  much  coal  do  you  get  out  in  a  yearf — ^A.  About  a  million 
tons  last  year. 

Q.  How  much  did  it  cost  to  get  out  that  million  tons  t^A.  I  could 
not  tell,  I  have  not  got  it. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  in  1886 1 — A.  About  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter ;  that  is,  including  sales  at  the  mines,  at  the  collieries. 

Q.  You  got  out  a  good  deal  less  this  last  year  than  the  year  before  t^ 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  About  250,000  tons  less  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  these  men  strike  for,  do  you  know  ? — A.  They  struck 
for  higher  wages,  I  believe. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  they  struck  for  f — A.  For  higher  wages, 
but  virtually  to  obtain  control  on  the  part  of  this  organization. 

Q.  To  obtain  control  of  whatf — ^A.  The  coal  region. 

Q.  Is  this  the  statement  you  wish  to  make  concerning  your  side  of 
the  mining  strike? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  further  to 
say. 

Q.  Mr.  Goxe  is  expected  home  to-day  1 — A.  Some  time  to  day ;  this 
evening,  I  think. 

Q.  Does  he  pass  through  Mauch  Chunk  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  What  time  will  he  pass  through  there  1 — ^A.  It  depends  upon  what 
train  he  takes.  If  he  gets  on  one  train  he  would  get  there  about  6 
o'clock. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  he  is  coming  f — ^A.  I  am  not :  but  I  think  so.  I 
am  almost  certain.    He  was  to  be  in  on  the  7  o^ciock  train. 

37  PENH 
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By  Mr.  STONE : 

Q.  Toa  say  you  have  over  a  thousaud  men  at  work  now  t — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Engaged  in  mining  coalt — A.  Not  all.  Some  work  in  the  machine- 
shop. 

Q.  How  many  are  engaged  in  mining  coal  f — A.  I  think  I  mentioned 
about  470.    That  was  in  December. 

Q.  How  much  land  does  Ooxe  &  Co.  control  ? — ^A.  I  can  not  tell  ex- 
actly how  many  acres.  They  have  eight  collieries,  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand acres. 

Q.  Is  it  their  own  land  or  rented  t — A.  Part  is  and  part  is  not. 

Q.  What  proportion  is  rented  f — A.  There  are  two  collieries  and  a 
portion  of  two  others  are  rented. 

Q.  From  whom  do  they  rent  f — A.  There  is  the  West  Bnck  Monntain 
Goal  Company,  and  from  Anspach  &  Stanton,  and  from  the  Central 
Coal  Company  at  Tomhicken,  and  part  of  the  Derringer  mine,  and  the 
Beaver  Meadow  portion  from  the  Lehigh  Valley  Eailroad  Company. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Coxe  himself  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  Company  t — A.  !Not  except  the  coal  is  shipped  over  that  rail- 
road, that  is  all. 

Q.  Of  these  corporations  of  whom  he  rents  land,  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  them  f — A,  They  are  simply  private  land-owners. 

Q.  Where  do  they  live  ? — A.  The  owners  of  the  West  Buck  Mountaia 
live  in  Philadelphia ;  they  are  all  people  who  live  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  stockholders  of  this  railroad  com- 
pany ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  could  state  the  amount  that 
the  miners  received  for  mining  coal,  or  rather  did  you  do  itt — ^A.  I 
could  not  do  it  without  going  through  the  books.  They  are  figures 
which  I  have  not  got  and  I  would  rather  leave  it  for  Mr.  Ooxe  to  do. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  general  question,  whether  the  business  of  min- 
ing at  the  current  prices,  whether  the  operators  are  paying  as  much  for 
labor  as  the  business  would  reasonably  heart — A.  I  think  so ;  I  would 
rather  you  ask  this  question  of  Mr.  Coxe. 

Q.  But  Mr.  Coxe  is  not  heref — A.  I  understand  you  expect  to  have 
him  this  afternoon  or  evening. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  Over  what  railroads  do  you  ship  from  your  collieries  t — A.  Over 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Central  Bailroad  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Q.  Do  each  of  these  roads  touch  all  of  your  collieries t — A.  No;  at 
Drifton  we  have  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  Central  Bailroad  of  New  Jer- 
sey ;  at  Eckley  we  have  both  roads ;  at  Derringer,  Gowen,  and  Tom- 
hicken  we  have  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Are  they  of  equal  distance  or  about  equal  distance  from  Penn 
Haven  ? — A.  Tes,  all  about  equal  distance;  that  is,  by  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley and  Central  road  of  New  Jersey. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  rates  of  coal  are  t — A.  No ;  that  is  a  mat- 
ter which  is  settled  in  our  New  York  ofQce ;  they  are  all  paid  there. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  New  York  office  t — A.  E.  B.  Eley,  sales 
agent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  address  ? — A.  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York.  This 
tonnage  is  all  in  the  New  York  office  entirely ;  we  do  not  keep  up  with 
the  changes  at  all  up  here ;  we  do  not  have  occasion  to  use  them. 

Q.  I  understand  you  are  superintendent  for  Coxe's  mines  t — ^A.  I  am 
one  of  the  managers  of  his  mines. 
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Q.  In  your  company  who  specially  has  charge  of  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  production  or  output  of  coal ;  who  is  the  business  man  look- 
ing out  for  the  concern,  so  to  speak? — A.  Mr.  Bckley  B,  Coxe  could 
answer  you  any  questions  about  that. 

Q.  Where  does  he  reside  t — A.  At  Drifton. 


TESTIMOVT  07  JAHES  E.  BODEKICK. 

James  E.  Bodebiok,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

•    Q.  Where  do  you  reside?— A.  Hazelton. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  office  ? — A.  I  am  inspector  of  mines. 

Q.  For  what  district  ? — A.  For  the  fourth  district  of  the  anthracite 
coalfields  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  report  contained  in  that  book  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  for 
the  fourth  district,  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  I  see  the  report  for  the  fourth  district  for  the  year  1886  ? — A.  Tes, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  last  published  report  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  book  contains  the  reports  of  the  various  mine  inspectors  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  Lehigh  region  is  embraced  in  the  fourth  anthra- 
cite district  ? — A.  It  embraces  lower  Luzerne  and  the  whole  of  Carbon 
County. 

Q.  Does  it  embrace  the  whole  of  what  is  called  the  Lehigh  district? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  it  does  not,  all  of  it. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  Lehigh  region  is  not  embraced  in  it?— A.  A 
part  of  the  Panther  Creek  Valley  in  Schuylkill,  and  Audenreid  which 
is  in  Schuylkill  also. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  total  output  of  the  mines  in  the  Lehigh  region  for 
the  year  188€r? — A.  It  is  something  over  five  millions.  I  think  I  had 
better  get  the  book  and  get  it  right. 

Q.  What  is  it  accurately  ?— A.  The  total  output  was  5,333,518  tons. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  output  for  1887  ?— A.  3,961,694  tons. 

Q.  Give  the  total  number  of  tons  shipped  from  that  region  in  1886? — 
A.  It  is  4,915,096  tons  and  some  cwts. 

Q.  In  1887  ?— A.  3,537,191  tons. 

Q.  The  number  of  days  worked  by  the  men  in  1886? — A.  The  average 
number  of  days  worked  by  the  men,  1886,  were  281. 

Q.  Ih  1887  ?— A.  155  days. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  employed  in  1886  ? — ^A.  14,140. 

Q.  In  1887  ?— A.  14,006. 

Q.  Does  the  firm  of  A.  Pardee  &  Co.  do  business  in  this  district  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  production  in  tons  of  coal  of  that  company  in 
1886  ?— A.  543,387  tons. 

Q.  In  1887  ?— A.  377,598. 

Q.  How  many  tons  were  shipped  by  that  company  in  1886? — A. 
512,839. 

Q   In  1887?— A.  345,650. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  employed  in  mining  bv  that  company  in 
1886?— A.  1,648. 

Q.  In  1887  ?— A.  1,553. 
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Q.  What  was  the  average  nnmber  of  days  worked  by  the  men  of  tiiat 
company  in  1886  ?— A.  211}. 

Q.  In  1887  f — A.  168. 

Q.  How  many  kegs  of  powder  were  ased  by  that  company  in  1886 1— 
A.  9  SOT. 

q/  In  1887  f— A.  6,702. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  nnmber  of  kegs  nsed  in  the  whole  district  in 
1886! -A.  98,526. 

Q.  In  1887 1— A.  70,676. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  prodaction  in  tons  of  coal  by  Ooxe  Bros.  & 
Co.  in  1886!— A.  1,226,685. 

Q.  In  1887  !— A.  1,006,221. 

Q.  How  many  tons  were  shipped  by  that  company  in  1886  f— A. 
144,572  tons. 

Q.  How  many  were  shipped  in  1887  ! — A.  893,813. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  they  employ  in  1886  ! — A.  3,091. 

Q.  In  1887  !— A.  3,318. 

Q.  The  average  nnmber  of  days  worked  in  1886  !— A.  265. 

Q.  In  1887  !— A.  216. 

Q.  How  many  kegs  of  powder  were  nsed  by  that  company  in  1886  !— 
A.  28,210. 

Q.  In  1887  !— A.  22,612. 

Q.  How  many  men,  if  yon  can  state  it,  went  ont  on  this  strike  in  Sep- 
tember, 1887  ! — ^A.  Do  yon  mean  in  my  district ! 

Q.  Well,  in  yonr  district ! — A.  Well,  abont  something  over  14,000. 

Q.  In  the  Lehigh  region  T— A.  Between  16,000  and  17,000, 1  think— 
16,665 ;  that  was  all  I  have  flgnres  for  of  last  year's  report.  I  have  taken 
this  from  the  report  of  1886 ;  those  are  the  figures  there  and  they  are 
nearly  right. 

Q.  Abont  16,666!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  form  any  estimate  of  the  nnmber  of  people  dependent 
npon  the  industries  of  these  mines! — A.  Well,  I  suppose  it  might  be 
100,000.  Multiply  that  by  6  and  it  would  be  80,000^  I  think  there 
would  be  80,000.  Possibly  by  multiplying  by  6  it  is  too  much ;  probably 
four  times  the  number  out  on  strike  would  be  the  number. 

Q.  What  is  about  the  population  of  this  town  ! — ^A.  They  estimate 
it  to  be  about  14,000. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  nnmber  of  policemen  employed  ! — A.  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  think  three  or  four.  If  you  desire  it  we  could  give  you  the 
number  of  boys  and  the  number  of  men  in  the  district.  Ont  of  the 
15,000  or  16,000  I  could  give  the  number  of  boys. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  boys,  under  eighteen  or  twelve  !— A.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  work  in  the  mines  until  fourteen. 

Q.  And  how  long  do  you  call  them  boys,  eighteen  ! — A.  I  would  call 
them  boys  until  they  are  men. 

Q.  Until  they  are  twenty-one  and  have  the  right  to  vote ;  but  have 
not  most  boys  got  all  their  physical  growth  at  eighteen  as  they  could 
be ! — A.  There  are  a  large  number  of  boys  work  outside  and  a  large 
nnmber  inside. 

Q.  There  is  not  more  than  one-fourth  boys,  are  they !— A.  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  more  than  a  fourth. 

Mr.  Stone.  Well  that  is  not  material  any  way. 
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ABIO  PARDEE— BecalML 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  This  paper  T  now  hgld  in  my  band  repi^esents,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  amount  of  coal  on  hand  belonging  to  the  operators  undisposed  of  at 
the  end  of  each  month,  as  stated  here,  showing  also  the  loss  or  gain  of 
each  month  as  compared  with  the  previous  month  ? — ^A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  The  statement  purports  simply  to  show  the  surplus  undisposed 
of  coal  on  hand  belonging  to  all  the  anthracite  coal  operators  at  tide- 
water!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

ExHiBrr  57. 

Anthracite  ooal  in  stack  at  tidewater  Bkipping  pcints,  1687. 


Stock  on  hand- 
January  31, 1887 

Febmanr  28, 1887 , 

llATOh  31, 1887 

April  90, 1887 , 

May  31. 1887 

Jane  30, 1887 

July  81,1887 

AngoBt  31,1887 

September  30, 1887 

October  31. 1887 

November  80, 1887 

December  31, 1887 • 

Janoary  31, 1888 


Amount. 


TonM. 
475,448 
470,609 
868,815 
700,199 
764,205 
800,534 
704, 101 
629,415 
394,748 
158,976 
112, 103 
130,977 
95,168 


Gain. 


Lobs. 


Tont. 

Tom. 

*  *98,'206 

4,839 

131,884 

54,006 

46,329 

96,433 

74,786 

234.667 
235.772 

46,873 

'  18,474 

35,809 

Q.  The  paper  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  represents  the  same  showing,  so 
far  as  it  belongs  to  A.  Pardee  &  Oo.  t — ^A.  Yes,  it  is  intended  to  do  that. 


Exhibit  58. 


ChaX  of  A,  Pardee  4"  Co- on  hand  at  Perth  Ambofff  K.  J. 


Date. 


January  1,1887.. 
February  1, 1887 
March  1,1887... 
April  1,1887.... 

May  1,1887 

Jonel,  1887 


Amount. 


T<m$. 

6,650 

6,560 

5,830 

14,630 

22.400 

19,350 


Date. 


July  1.1887 

Aagnst  1, 1887 . . . 
September  1, 1887 
October  1,1887... 
Kovember  1, 1887 
Ddoember  1, 1887. 


Amonnt. 


Tims. 

23,760 

23,500 

23.690 

2.540 

140 

40 


Q.  From  what  source  were  the  figures  contained  in  the  first  exhibit 
touching  all  the  operators  obtained  ? — A.  I  got  it  from  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Jones. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Jones  f — A.  He  is  the  accountant  of  the  coal  trade. 
He  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Beading  Sailroad  Company.  Whether  he 
is  now  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  He  lives  in  Philadelphia  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  source  were  the  figures  obtained  showing  your  individ- 
ual stock  t — A.  From  the  report  of  our  agent  in  New  York. 

Q.  Where  was  that  coal  stored  t — ^At  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Q.  You  had  none  stored  anywhere  else  f — ^A.  IS  a. 


^ 
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TESTIMOHT  07  ECKLET  B.  COXE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  1, 1888. 
EOKLET  B.  CoxEy  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  Drifton,  Luzerne  County,  Pa. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  that  vicinity? — ^A.  I  have  been  a  res- 
ident of  the  village  since  1865,  but  I  have  lived  off  and  on  in  the  neigb- 
borhood  ever  since  I  was  six  weeks  old.  In  fact  the  ground  on  which  I 
live  has  belonged  to  my  father  and  grandfather  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years.  Since  I  grew  up  I  have  lived  mostly  at  Drifton.  When  I  went 
there  it  was  a  wilderness. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  official  position  in  Pennsylvania  f— A.  I  have  no 
official  position  whatever. 

Q.  I  thought  you  were  State  senator  ? — A.  I  was  elected  in  1880,  but 
my  term  expired  at  the  end  of  1884.  I  represented,  at  that  time,  the 
district  in  which  I  now  live. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in  ? — A.  I  am  a  mining  engineer 
by  profession  and  am  engaged  in  the  mining  of  coal. 

Q.  The  mining  of  anthracite  coal  in  that  region  t — A.  In  what  is 
known  as  the  Lehigh  region. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business? — ^A.  Since 
Februaiy  5, 1865,  as  a  coal  operator.  Previdus  to  that  I  was  interested 
in  the  management  of  the  estate  of  my  grandfather. 

Q.  How  many  men  had  you  in  your  employ  In  September,  1887,  engaged 
in  the  mining  of  coal  t — A.  It  is  necessary,  perhaps,  to  explain  thedivision 
of  the  employes.  After  the  coal  comes  from  the  mine,  a  very  large  amount 
of  work  has  to  be  done  to  prepare  it  for  market,  hence  there  are  two 
classes  of  workmen,  those  working  under  ground  and  those  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  the  coal  for  market,  such  as  sorting,  crushing,  and 
taking  slate  out  of  the  coal.  This  is  done  outside.  Then  we  have  a 
large  number  of  men  that  are  to  be  employed  as  teamsters,  outside  la- 
borers, carpenters,  etc.  Our  employes  in  the  month  of  August — they 
were  paid  for  August  in  September,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike — 
there  wore  in  the  mining  department,  1,840 ;  preparation  department, 
1,279;  outside  department,  by  which  we  mean  teamsters,  laborers,  and 
men  not  doing  work  in  the  breakers  nor  under  ground,  366;  machinery 
department,  155;  construction  department,  6;  miscellaneous,  53.  Mis- 
cellaneous includes  clerks  and  men  of  that  kind,  making  a  total  of  3,699. 
In  the  selling  department  we  have  193.  These  have  charge  of  the  sell- 
ing of  the  coal. 

Q.  How  many  men  had  you  in  your  employ  connected  with  the  min- 
ing of  coal  in  December,  1887  f — A.  In  the  mining  department,  469,  in- 
stead of  1,840  ;•  in  the  preparation  department,  389,  instead  of  1,279; 
in  the  outside  department,  95,  instead  of  366 ;  in  the  machinery  depart- 
ment, 128,  instead  of  155;  in  the  construction  department,  3,  instead  of 
6;  and  miscellaneous,  50,  instead  of  53;  and  in  the  selling  department, 
140,  instead  of  193. 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  many  men  you  now  have  in  your  employ  com- 
pared with  the  number  you  had  in  December! — A.  In  December  we 
had  about  30  x>er  cent.,  and  now  I  suppose  about  35  per  cent,  to  37  per 
cent,  of  what  we  had  in  August.  We  have  more  than  we  had  in  De- 
cember, probably  5  per  cent.  more. 

Q.  Yoa  have  classified  these  employ^s^  and  among  others  you  have  a 
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miniDg  departmeut  f — A.  That  includes  all  men  who  are  engaged  either 
in  catting  eoal,  loading  coal,  and  transporting  coal  nnder  ground  ;  that 
is,  drivers,  locomotive  engineers,  etc.,  and  those  engaged  in  keeping  up 
the  timber,  roads,  etc.  It  includes  everybody  who  works  under  ground 
except  the  men  engaged  about  the  pumps  and  machinery. 

Q.  Now  the  preparation  department  embraces  what  f — A.  It  embraces 
all  men  we  consider  belonging  to  the  business  of  mining  that  work  on 
the  surface,  except  the  machinery  department.  That  department  is 
kept  entirely  separate.  That  is  a  special  kind  of  labor  requiring  me- 
chanics and  workmen  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Tou  have  a  class  denominated  outside  department? — A.  This  com- 
prises the  teamsters  and  stable-men,  workmen  engaged  in  keeping  up 
roads  and  digging  cellars,  ditches,  and  things  of  that  kind,  etc.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  work  not  belonging  to  mining ;  for  example,  if  a  man 
living  in  one  of  our  houses  comes  in  and  says  his  cellar  is  1^11  of  water, 
we  have  to  send  men  to  attend  to  it.  It  also  includes  men  that  cut  tim- 
ber and  work  in  the  saw-mills,  of  which  there  are  a  large  number. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  construction  department? — A.  That  de- 
partment comprises  those  engaged  in  the  building  of  houses,  breakers, 
or  any  building.  Sometimes  it  runs  down  practically  to  nothing,  but 
if  we  were  building  a  large  number  of  houses,  we  might  have  40  or  50 
or  100  men  in  this  department.  They  are  mechanics  who  work  some- 
times for  us  and  sometimes  for  others.  If  we  were  building  a  large 
number  of  houses,  we  would  give  notice  that  we  wanted  so  many  car- 
penters, and  we  might  hire  60  to  100. 

Q.  Do  you  hire  by  contract! — A.  We  hire  them  by  the  day.  They 
are  men  who  do  not  work  the  year  round  for  us. 

Q.  Now  the  miscellaneous  department  ? — A.  It  consists  principally  of 
men  who  perform  clerical  work,  odds  and  ends,  watchmen,  etc.  In 
about  four  or  five  thousand  men  there  are  a  lot  of  men  it  is  d[ifficult  to 
classify. 

Q.  Under  what  head  are  police  classified  f —A.  They  are  not  our  em- 
ployes. If  they  were  our  employes  they  would  be  under  the  outside 
department.  The  police  are  paid  by  the  operators,  I  believe.  I  think 
there  are  one  or  two  operators  who  do  not  contribute.  There  is  a  sec- 
retary, I  know,  and  he  sends  us  a  bill  each  month  for  our  share,  depend- 
ent upon  the  amount  of  service  we  require. 

Q.  Now  the  selling  department  t — A.  That  includes  our  employes  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  and  Philadelphia. 
They  are  men  who  sell  the  coal,  and  includes  also  the  men  who  work  on 
our  boats  and  docks,  where  we  ship.  The  tide  coal  is  sent  to  Port 
Johnson,  South  Amboy,  and  Perth  Amboy,  and  there  it  is  dumped  from 
the  cars  through  chutes  into  boats,  and  the  same  is  true  at  Bu^'alo. 

Q.  Into  your  boats  f — A.  We  have  boats  of  our  own  in  New  York, 
but  in  the  West  large  vessels  are  used  which  we  have  no  interest  in. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  men  managing  your  boats  classified  under  this 
head  ! — A.  They  are  in  the  selling  department.  It  is  entirely  separate 
from  the  mining  business. 

Q.  How  many  sales  agents  have  you! — A.  We  have  one  general 
sales  agent.  He  has  an  assistant  in  New  York,  one  in  Boston,  one  in 
Chicago,  and  one  in  Philadelphia.    He  has  general  charge. 

Q.  You  have  a  sales  agent  at  Philadelphia! — A.  Yes;  Mr.  Eldridge 

Q.  Now,  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the  business  of  these  sales 
agents,  what  does  the  gentleman  do  you  have  at  Philadelphia  ! — A. 
Mr.  Eldridge  is  our  agent  there.  I  will  just  describe  his  day's  work. 
He  goes  to  his  office  in  the  morning  and  gets  his  mail,  by  which  he  is 
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informed  what  coal  has  been  shipped.  *  He  has  one  or  two  men  in  the 
office  and  they  go  to  the  different  parties  whom  he  thinks  will  be  likely 
to  buy  our  coal  and  try  to  sell  the  coal,  endeavoring,  of  coarse,  to  get  the 
best  price  he  can.  As  to  the  New  York  office,  their  business  is  to  keep 
the  Philadelphia  and  other  offices  informed  as  nearly  as  possible  of 
what  coal  ought  to  bring  in  each  place  and  find  out  what  they  can  get 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  etc.  There  are  times  when  there  is  a 
greater  demand  in  one  place  than  others,  and,  of  coarse,  the  principal 
object  is  to  so  sell  the  coal  that  it  will  net  most  money  at  the  mines. 

Q.  Do  yoa  ship  the  coal  in  response  to  contracts  ahready  made,  or  do 
you  notify  your  sales^  agent  that  the  coal  has  been  shipp^,  so  that  he 
would  make  preparations  for  itf — ^A.  Goal  is  shipped  in  two  ways.  For 
example,  a  man  at  Washington  may  order  two  cars  of  stove  coal.  When 
the  order  is  received  our  agent  sends  it  to  the  mines  and  instmoto  ns 
to  ship  two  cars  of  stove  coal  to  John  Smith,  at  Washington.  But  if  a 
man  in  Boston  buys  the  coal  it  is  shipped  either  from  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  by  vessel.  All  coal  going  to  shipping  ports  is  shipped, 
without  specific  orders,  to  Coxe  Bros.  &  Go.,  at,  say,  Perth  Amboy.  That 
is,  it  goes  there  in  cars.  Now,  the  order  might  be  for  2,000  tons  of  one 
kind,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  ship  that  mucfann  any  one  day  from  any 
mine.  But  at  the  shipping  port  it  is  allowed  to  accumulate  until  enoa|^ 
is  on  hand  to  load  the  vesseL  We  ship  both  ways;  whenever  the  coal  can 
reach  the  man  direct,  without  transshipment,  it  is  shipped  direct  from 
the  mines,  and  wherever  it  has  to  be  transshipped  it  is  shipped  to  tidal 
point  and  there  loaded  into  the  boat.  For  example,  we  shipped  a  great 
deal  of  coal  to  Minneapolis  last  year.  That  went  to  Buffalo  by  rail, 
from  there  by  water  to  Duluth,  and  then  to  Minneapolis  by  rail,  'where 
it  was  delivered  to  consumers.  Goal  for  Kansas  generally  goes  to  Chi- 
cago, and  is  reshipped  from  Ghicago. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  or  two  ago,  when  I  asked  you 
as  to  the  business  of  the  sales  agent,  that  he  would  go  to  his  office  in 
the  morning  and  examine  ^his  mail,  and  among  other  things  would  find 
that  you  had  shipped  so  much  coal,  and  then  it  would  be  his  business  to 
go  around  and  make  the  heeX  sale  he  could  f — A.  No;  he  finds  a  list  of  the 
orders  which  he  has  sent  in  and  which  have  been  filled.  We  instruct 
him  every  morning  that  we  have  filled  such  and  such  orders.  That 
notifies  him  of  the  amount  of  coal  his  customers  are  receiving.  He 
learns  that  order  No.  24  was  shipped  on  the  23d,  say,  of  Febraary,  and 
and  it  is  his  business  to  notify  the  man  that  such  and  sucheoal  left  the 
mines  at  such  and  such  a  date.  Then  after  he  has  done  that  he  goes 
out  and  tries  to  sell  what  he  can,  and  then  advises  the  mines  to  ship  the 
coal  sold  to  A,  B,  and  0.  His  business  is  to  endeavor  to  sell  whatever 
coal  he  can  at  the  best  price. 

Q.  Is  it  a  f^t,  Uien,  that  when  your  coal  is  shipped  from  the  mine  that 
it  is  generally  already  provided  for  or  disposed  of  at  some  point  T — ^A. 
It  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  market.  There  are  times  when  it  is 
provided  for. 

Q.  And  there  are  other  times  when  it  is  notf — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  west- 
em  market;  if  you  do  not  mind  the  digression  I  might  explain  its  pecu- 
liarities. The  western  farmer  does  not  buy  coal  until  he  has  got  his 
harvest  in ;  he  then  hauls  the  grain  to  the  elevator,  and  buys  a  load  of 
coal.  The  car  that  takes  his  grain  to  Ghicago  brings  back  a  load  of 
coal  to  the  elevator.  The  vessel  that  takes  the  grain  to  Buffalo  brings 
a  load  of  coal  from  Buffalo.  The  box  car  that  takes  coal  to  Buflialo 
from  the  mines  may  be  loaded  with  grain  to  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, or  to  our  mines.    The  farmer  out  West  practically  bays  his  cool 
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almost  exclusively  in  the  months  of  Augnst,  September,  October  and 
November.  Bat  we  can  not  famish  all  the  coal  needed  then,  and  the 
consequence  is  we  are  obliged  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and 
August  to  pile  up  at  Chicago,  at  Duluth,  at  Milwaakee,  and  other  ship- 
ping poiuts,  a  large  amount  ot  coal,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousand 
dolUrs  in  value  piled  up,  because  we  know  when  the  former  begins  to 
move  his  grain  he  will  want  the  coal.  It  is  like  a  man  buying  Christmas 
presents.  The  people  only  buy  at  Christmas,  but  he  must  get  the 
stock  in  before  the  trade  begins.  Practically,  we  expect  to  pile  up 
$300,000  or  $400,000  worth  of  coal  at  the  receiving  points  in  the  West 
for  the  supply  of  the  grain-producing  consumer. 

Q.  That  yon  genertdly  do  in  the  summer  months) — A.  Yes,  sir ;  lake 
navigation  does  not  open  until  May  and  closes  in  November.  The  con- 
seq  uence  is  the  whole  supply  of  the  West  has  to  be  shipped  in  six  months, 
and  there  are  only  about  ti^ree  moaths  the  dealers  and  consumeiB  will 
take  it. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  this  strike  in  September,  how  much  coal  did  you 
have  piled  up  to  meet  this  last  fall's  demand  f — A.  I  have  not  got  these 
figures,  but  we  must  have  had  from  forty  to  sixty  thousand  tons.  I 
did  not  know  exactly  what  class  of  questions  that  would  be  asked,  and 
did  not  look  this  matter  up. 

(The  following  statement  was  subsequently  furnished  by  Mr.  Coxe.) 

Exhibit  59. 

Statement  showing  aurplue  coal  on  fuind  at  time  of  strike  at  tidalpointa  and  westemj^ointa 

S^temher,  1887. 

Tons. 
Coal  on  hand — 

Perth  Amboy 18,772 

South  Amboy 4,888 

Port  Johnston 8,672 

Chioago... 14,197 

Milwaukee 33,851 

Total 80,380 

Unfilled  ordera— 

Total  tide 75,000 

Total  West 35,950 

110, 950 

Oversold ....  42,668 

Undersold , 12,098 

Keteyersold 30,570 

Q.  That  was  stored  by  you  at  these  various  points  of  distribution  f — 
A.  Some  was  at  Milwaukee,  some  at  Chicago,  and  some  at  eastern 
points.  The  daily  shipments  firom  the  mines  are  never  exactly  the 
amount  sold.  Sometimes  we  pilQ  up  coai,  and  sometimes  we  ship  more 
than  we  mine,  and  sometimes  we  mine  more  than  we  ship. 

Q.  l%e  Dlan  of  the  business  yon  have  just  detailed  is,  so  far  as  this 
particular  Dranch  is  concerned,  the  usual  one) — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  some 
miners  do  not  do  this.  They  prefer  to  take  what  they  can  get  for  the 
coal  at  the  mines  and  let  other  people  buy  it,  and  there  are  dealers  who 
buy  coal  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  ana  stock  it  up.  But  what  I 
have  given  is  the  general  plan  of  carrying  on  the  business,  otherwise 
the  mines  would  have  to  stop  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  the 
people  could  not  get  the  coal  they  needed  at  others. 

Q.  Of  these  1,840  men  working  in  the  mines  under- ground  in  August 
last  year,  what  proportion  of  them  were  miners  and  what  proportion 
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were  called  mine  laborers  t — A.  I  can  give  approximately  the  nnmber 
of  miners,  laborers,  drivers,  boys,  etc.  We  most  have  had,  I  think, 
about  800  miners  proper.  The  average  number  of  miners  for  this  year, 
as  near  as  we  can  make  it  np,  is  800,  bat  there  is  never  a  day  when  we 
have  got  the  same  number.  Of  1,800  men  on  our  roll,  some  800  are 
miners,  working  mostly  on  contract  Of  course  I  make  the  reservation 
that  these  figures  are  not  absolutely  correct  I  can  not  give  them  ex- 
actly, because  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  within  2  or  3  per  cent,  as 
they  change  from  day  to  day. 

Q.  Gan  you  tell  the  committee  the  amount  of  coal  lands  yon  con- 
trol f — A.  I  can  not  state  exactly  the  number  of  acres  we  control.  My 
interest  in  the  lands  known  as  Ooxe's  land,  is  2-21,  about  9.5  per  cent, 
but  we  lease  from  other  parties  a  great  deal  of  our  land.  That  question 
I  did  not  expect  to  reply  to,  or  I  would  have  been  prepared  to  answer 
it.  We  lease  from  the  Lehigh  Yalloy  Railroad  Company,  tlie  West 
Buck  Mountain  Goal  Gompany,  Anspach  &  Stanton,  Black  Grook  Im- 
provement Gompany,  the  Gentral  Goal  Gompany  3  and  there  are  some 
lands  in  which  we  are  partially  interested,  such  a&  the  Goxe-Derringer 
land  and  Goxe-Tower  land.  Taking  all  together,  I  suppose  that  they 
amount  to  about  30,000  acres. 

Q.  You  say  you  lease  a  part  of  these  lands  from  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Bailroad  Gompany  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  land,  if  you  know,  does  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad 
own  or  control  up  in  that  anthracite  region  f — ^A.  I  have  not  an  idea. 
I  know  very  nearly  what  they  have  in  the  Hazleton  regiotf,  but  what 
in  the  Schuylkill  and  Wilkes  Barre  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  A  pretty  large  amount  f — A.  They  are  large  shippers,  although  a 
great  deal  of  the  land  they  mine  does  not  belong  to  them.  Some  of 
their  largest  collieries  are  on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Girard  estate. 
They  leased  that  and  other  lands.  Some  of*  the  leases  are  perpetual, 
or  for  a  long  term.  Sometimes  they  find  it  better  to  lease  part  of  their 
own  land  to  others,  because  the  coal  in  it  is  so  placed  that  it  can  be 
worked  to  advantage  by  others.  They  have  very  large  mines ;  some  of 
them  they  lease  and  some  they  own  in  the  Wyoming,  Lehigh,  and  Schuyl- 
kill districts. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad  t — 
A.  Not  a  bit,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  some  stock  in  itf — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  The 
only  stock  I  own  in  any  railroad  is  ten  shares  in  the  Beading  Bailroad. 

Q.  Does  the  Beading  Bailroad  ship  any  of  your  coal  f — A.  Not  a  pound 
that  I  know  of,  unless  it  reaches  their  line  over  50  miles  from  our  mines. 
Some  of  our  coal  may  go  via  Bethlehem,  on  the  North  Penn  branch  of  the 
Beading.  We  ship  by  the  Lehigh  Valley,  Gentral  Bailroad  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  only.  We  aro  not  what  is  known  as  Bead- 
ing shippers. 

Q.  Well,  is  the  New  Jersey  Gentral  a  land-owner  up  thero  t — A.  ^his 
railroad  owns  no  land,  but  it  controls  the  stock  of  the  Wilkes  Barre  Goal 
and  Iron  Gompany,  and  in  that  way  are  interested  in  mining. 

Then  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes  Barre  Goal  Gompany  is  a  corporation 
something  like  the  Beading  Goal  and  Iron  Gompany  t — A.  Except  in 
this :  The  Wilkes  Barre  Goal  and  Iron  Gompany  has  other  stockholders 
and  bondholders  besides  the  New  Jersey  Gentral;  in  fact,  there  are  many 
stockholders  that  are  not  connected  with  the  railroad.  The  railroad 
does  not  own  all  the  stock,  but  only  a  controlling  interest 

Q.  You  understand  that  to  be  all  the  New  Jersey  Gentral's  mining 
interest  1 — A.  They  have  coal  interest  in  another  way.    They  lease  the 
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Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company's  railroad,  and  nnder  that  lease 
their  coal  is  transport^  over  the  Jersey  Central,  but  that  road  has  no 
interest  or  control  whatever  in  the  mining  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Nav- 
igation Company  ;  it  is  a  separate  and  distinct  organization. 

Q.  The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  controls  the  canal  ? — 
A.  They  own  the  canal,  and  they  own  all  the  New  Jersey  Central  Kail- 
road's  lines  in  Pennsylvania,  which  they  lease  to  the  Jersey  Central. 

Q.  The  canal  and  the  railroad  are  nnder  the  same  management ! — 
A«  No ;  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  manage  their  own 
canal,  but  parted  with  the  management  of  the  railroad  to  the  Jersey 
Central  Railroad. 

Q.  In  what  way,  then,  does  the  New  Jersey  Central  control  the  mining 
operations  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  t — A.  They 
have  no  control  ov^r  the  mining  operations,  but  part  of  the  conditions 
of  the  lease  are  that  the  coal  shall  go  over  their  lines.  They  get  the 
transportation. of  the  coal,  bnt  the  mining  operations  are  separate  and 
distinct.  The  Nevi  Jersey  Central  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mining 
operations.    They  are  run  by  the  Navigation  Company  itself. 

Q.  Is  the  Lehigh  Canal  operated  now  as  a  distinct  line  of  transporta- 
tion ! — A.  Entirely.  The  rates  and  everything  are  made  by  the  Lehigh 
Navigation  Company ;  they  own  their  own  boats ;  it  is  entirely  distinct. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  it  to  be  a  competing  line  T — A.  It  is  so  far  as 
a  canal  can  compete  with  a  railroad ;  but  its  practical  competition  comes 
under  two  disadvantages;  one  is  you  break  the  coal  when  yoiidump  it 
fVom  the  cai;  into  the  boat^  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  out  of  the  boat 
again.  It  freezes  up  in  the  winter^  and  consequently  Bobody  who  wants 
to  have  coal  all  the  year  around  lifres  to  provide  for  it  in  that  way.  The 
consequence  is  that  they  ship  very  little  except  to  a  limited  number  of 
places,  to  points  on  the  water  which  have  no  railroad  connection,  and 
also  for  certain  small  sizes  of  coal  which  are  so  small  that  it  does  not 
make  so  much  matter  whether  it  gets  broken  or  not. 

Q.  So  no  coal  is  carried  by  the  canal  when  it  can  be  carried  by  rail  ?— 
A  The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  carry  their  own  coal,  to 
a  certain  extent,  in  order  to  give  business  to  their  canal.  I  do  not  think 
out  of  every  100,000  tons  we  ship  we  send  500  tons  over  the  canal.  , 

Q.  Is  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes  Barre  Coal  Company  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness; is  it  one  of  the  large  companies  f — ^A.  It  is  one  of  the  large  com- 
panies ;  I  think  their  shipments  are  over  2,000,000  tons  a  year. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  mines  in  which  the  New  Jersey  Central 
are  interested  in  the  anthracite  country  ^ — A.  They  have  control  of  the 
HonevBrookmines,  near  Hazleton,  through  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes  Barre 
Coal  Company.  All  the  coal  mines  they  are  interested  in  are  controlled 
through  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes  Barre  Coal  Company  All  their  coal  in- 
terests are  managed  by  that  company.  The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company  is  not  controlled  by  them  in  any  way,  but  ships  over  their  ' 
road. 

Q.  Who  controls  this  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  nowf— A.  It 
is  a  stock  company. 

Q.  Is  it  controlled  by  its  own  board  t — A.  Entirely. 

Q.  Is  it  under  the  management  in  some  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road ? — A,  No,  sir ;  it  is  entirely  a  separate  and  distinct  organization, 
and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Who  o^ws  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  f — A.  The  largest  stock- 
holder in  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  is  the  Packer  estate.  Judge 
Packer  left,  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  much,  but  several  million  dol- 
lars, and  his  estate  is  the  largest  stockholder ;  but  there  are  a  great 
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many  stockholders.    Yoo  want  to  know  whether  directly  or  indirectly 
the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  has  any  interest  in  itf 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  They  have  not. 

Q.  How  many  independent  lines  of  transit  come  into  this  coal  conn- 
try  f — ^A.  The  Lehigh  Valley  comes  in  from  the  north ;  the  Brie  comes 
in  from  the  north ;  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  comes  in 
from  the  north;  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  comes  in  from  the  north. 
The  Delaware  and  Hudson  and  the  Erie  have  some  traffic  arrangement 
by  which  they  use  each  other's  tracks.  Then  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Company  comes  in  from  the  northeast,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  go  ont  from  the  south,  and  the  Pennsylvania,  by  railroad 
and  canal,  goes  out  from  the  south. "  Then  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the 
New  Jersey  Central  go  east  out  of  that  region.  These  are  the  outlets 
of  the  upper  or  Wyoming  region.  The  Lehigh  region  has  three  out- 
lets, the  New  Jersey  Central,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  Indirectly  there  might  be  an  outlet  by  the  Beading  by  use 
of  a  portion  of  the  New  Jen^y  Central  track.  In  &ct,  the  New  Jersey 
Central  goes  out  of  the  region  on  one  line  partially  over  the  Beading 
track.  The  Schuylkill  region  has  an  outlet  by  the  Beading,  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  and  by  the  Central  Bailroad  of  New  Jersey, 
using  a  portion  of  the  lines  of  the  Beading  from  their  collieries  west  of 
Tamaqua  to  that  place.    These  are  the  outlets. 

Q.  You  understand  all  these  companies  to  be  operating  independent 
lines  f — A.  They  are  all  independent  lines.  I  am  not  in  any  of  these 
companies.  The  New  Jersey  Central  Bailroad  at  the  last  election 
elected  three  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  directors  to  their  board,  but  I  do  not 
understand  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  has  control  of  it 

Q.  Do  you  understand  there  are  more  than  two  controlling  lines  be- 
tween the  anthracite  coal  fields  and  Philadelphia  I — ^A.  There  are  only 
two  between  them  and  Philadelphia;  that  is  to  say,  you  can  not  get  into 
Philadelphia  except  over  two  lines,  and  the  reason  is  only  two  railroads 
enter  Philadelphia. 

Q.  The  Lehigh  and  the  Beading  t — ^A.  No ;  the  Beading  and  Penn- 
sylvania. There  is  absolutely  no  railroad  by  which  you  can  get  to 
Philadelphia  from  the  coal  mines  or  anywhere,  except  over  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Beading. 

Q.  Does  not  the  Lehigh  Boad  go  to  Philadelphia  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  track  do  you  take  f — A.  We  use  both.  If  we  want  to  ship 
to  Washington  avenue  it  goes  over  the  Pennsylvania;  if  we  want  to 
go  to  Ninth  street  it  goes  over  the  Beading.  In  other  words,  it  is  im- 
possible to  reach  the  city  of  Philadelphia  by  any  other  than  these  roads, 
because  there  are  no  other  roads  connecting  with  it. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  freights,  is  there  any  difference  whatever  in  the 
amount  of  tolls  charged  by  any  of  the  companies  from  any  point  in  the 
anthracite  region  to  the  same  market  1--A.  There  is  a  difference.  For 
example,  railroad  freights  to  New  York  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad 
are  fixed.  That  is,  the  company  announce  from  time  to  time  that  the 
freight  on  coal  to  New  York  is  so  much.  Now,  the  rate  on  the  Central 
Bailroad  of  New  Jersey  is  a  variable  one.  At  the  end  of  the  month  we 
make  returns  to  them  of  all  the  different  shipments  from  the  Lehigh 
region,  and  they  take. a  certain  percentage  of  what  the  average  price  of 
coal  is.  You  understand,  in  one  case  if  you  get  $1,  $2,  or  $5  for  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  coal,  the  freight  is  the  same;  but  by  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral the  average  net  price  of  coal  A*ee  on  board  regulates  the  'freight, 
and  that  is  fixed  at  the  end  of  each  month.  Sometimes  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  freight  which  is  fixed  and  the  one  which  is  variable} 
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sometimes  one  is  higher.  On  a  varying  market  the  fixed  rate  will  gen- 
erally  be  higher ;  that  is  to  say,  the  railroad  company  will  generally  be 
slower  to  find  oat  that  coal  is  going  down  and  that  they  mnst  reduce 
the  rates.  Whereas  if  it  is  going  up  they  will  find  that  out  quicker, 
but  the  rates  are  generally  practically  not  very  different. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  controversy  between  the  two  lines  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  their  rates  f — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that; 
I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Now,  have  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  two  lines  which  you 
say  go  in  there  the  same  rate ;  I  understand  the  prevailing  rate  on  coal 
is  $1.80  a  ton  f — A.  I  can  not  state  the  exact  figures,  because  I  do  not 
have  charge  of  them.  I  know  this,  the  rate  to  Pniladelphia  is  the 
same. 

Q.  No  matter  from  what  point  it  is  shipped  f — A.  I  am  not  certain 
about  that,  but  the  rate  from  all  points  in  the  Lehigh  regions  to  Phila- 
delphia by  any  line  is  the  same.  I  am  not  positive,  because  I  have  no 
interest  in  the  Wilkes  Barre  region.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  rate 
from  Wilkes  Barre  is  the  same  as  from  our  region. 

Q.  One  other  question  with  reference  to  these  roads.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  each  of  these  transportation  companies  controls  and  carries  the 
coal  mined  within  given  territorie«  f — A.  Not  exactly  that,  but  the  po- 
sition is  this :  that  almost  all  of  these  companies  controls,  oy  purchase, 
lease,  or  otherwise,  coal  lands,  and  in  that  way  secures  the  tonnage. 
At  Drifton,  where  I  live,  both  railroads  come  in  there,  and  we  can  ship 
coal  just  as  we  please. 

Q.  You  can  ship  as  yon  please  T — A.  Tes,  but  the  trouble  is  we  are 
generally  limited  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  cars.  At  our  Tomhicken 
and  Derringer  collieries  we  ship  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  Lehigh  Val- 
ley. If  the  colliery  is  on  the  track  of  one  road,  of  course  we  are  lim- 
ited to  that  road.  If  you  have  arrangements  by  which  you  have  two 
roads,  you  can  ship  by  both.  At  other  collieries  you  may  have  three 
railroads.  The  control  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  companies  own  or  lease 
the  bulk  of  the  land. 

Q.  The  carrying  companies  f — ^A.  Yes.  some  of  them  were  originally 
coal-mining  companies  whose  charter  allowed  them  to  construct  rail- 
roads or  canals,  from  which  they  have  become  carrying  companies.  71  s 
Delaware  and  Hudson  began  in  that  way,  and  I  think  (he  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  was  originally  built  to  carry  the  coal. 

Q.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  the  fact  is  that  the  carrying  companies 
control  the  bulk  of  the  mining  operations  ? — A.  The  carrying  companies 
do,  although  it  is  generally  not  by  mining  coal  themselves,  but  by  own- 
ing the  stock  of  the  mining  complies.  Practically  the  effect  is  that 
they  control  the  tonnage  by  their  ownership,  and  it  is  done  by  owning 
the  stock  in  the  mining  companies  very  largely,  but  not  always. 

Q.  Sometimes  all  of  it! — A,  Yes;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Goal  Company,  the  coal  company  owns  the  stock  of  the  railroad. 

Q.  What  freight  have  you  been  paying  to  carry  coal,  say,  to  Philadel- 
phia f — A.  I  think  the  freight  is  $1.85,  but  I  am  not  positive,  as  I  did 
not  expect  to  be  questioned  about  freight. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  know  whether  there  is  any  discrimination  what- 
ever in  the  carrying  of  coal  freight  f  — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  such  thing  as  a  drawback  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  no  manner,  shape,  or  form,  directly  or  indirectly  t — A.  No. 

Q.  The  $1.85  which  you  pay  is  gone  from  you  absolutely! — A.  Is  gone 
absolutely ;  not  only  that,  but  they  draw  on  us  for  the  money  about  the 
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beginning  of  the  week  for  every  ton  of  coal  shipped  in  the  previoas 
week.  I  believe  I  can  say  that  since  the  passage  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce act  there  have  been  no  drawbacks  in  the  coal  trade.  I  know  of 
none  and  I  have  been  watching  it. 

Q.  Yon  had  a  strike  there  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  caaseof  the  strike? — A..  The  facts  are  these :  I  re- 
ceived a  circnlar  signed  by  six  gentlemen  (I  think  yon  have  probably 
seen  it),  intimating  that  I  most  pay  certain  wages  or  arbitrate,  or  a 
strike  wonld  be  likely  to  follow.  That  is  one  of  three  or  foor  I  have 
received  daring  the  last  two  years.  On  the  12th  of  September  the  men 
struck. 

Q.  It  was  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  wages) — A.  Yes,  or  arbitra- 
tion. 

Q.  Yon  declined  to  accede  to  the  demand  f— A.  I  never  declined.  I 
never  spoke  a  word  from  that  day  to  this  to  any  of  oar  men  about  it, 
because  I  never  had  any  one  to  speak  to  me.  I  never  had,  directly  or 
indirectly,  communication  with  any  of  our  employes  aboat  it. 

Q.  This  document  you  speak  of,  containing  the  demands  of  the  work- 
men, was  delivered  to  you  some  days  before  the  strike  occurred  f — A.  I 
think  I  have  got  it  here.    It  was  mailed  to  me  on  the  24th  of  August 

Q.  You  say  the  strike  occurred  on  the  12th  of  September  t— lA.  The 
12th  of  Sept/ember. 

Q.  And  you  got  that  document  somewhere  about  the  24tli  of  Au- 
gust ! — A.  I  got  it,  I  suppose,  on  the  25th. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  response  to  itf — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Because  I  had  nothing  to  say. 

Q.  You  did  not  propose  to  treat  with  them  on  that  basis t-^A.  IF  a 
man  were  taask  me  whether  I  would  arbitrate  a  thing,  and  if  the  arbi- 
trator were  to  decide  against  me,  I  would  have  to  commit  suicide,  I 
should  certainly  refuse.  I  never  arbitrate  a  thing  where  it  means  ab- 
solutely extermination  to  me  if  the  decision  is  against  me. 

Q.  I  was  just  simply  trying  to  reach  the  fact  heref — A.  I  have  been 
getting  these  notices  for  years,  and  I  simply  did  with  this  as  I  did  with 
all  the  rest 

Q.  Did  yon  not  anticipate  trouble  if  there  was  no  conference  hel& 
with  these  people  f — A.  I  did  not  know.  I  had  a  similar  demand  made 
about  a  year  before  and  nothing  came  of  it. 

Q.  Do  I  uiiderstand  you  to  say  you  would  have  been  willing  to  arbi- 
trate this  f — A.  I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind.  I  simply  stated 
that  when  I  received  this  communication 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  always  willing  to  arbi- 
trate ? — A.  Always  when  the  question  was  one  which  I  thought  proper 
for  arbitration. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  y is  a  question  proper  for  arbitration  1 — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Therefore  you  would  not  arbitrate  f — A.  Therefore  I  did  what  I 
do  with  every  other  proposition  I  did  not  care  to  discuss,  I  simply  did 
nothing. 

Q.  The  result  was  that  all  of  these  men  abandoned  workt — A.  A 
great  many,  the  most  of  them  did^ 

Q.  These  1,840  men,  workmen  working  under  ground  InAugustt — A. 
Practically  all  of  them  stopped. 

Q.  And  the  1,279  in  the  preparation  department  f — A.  The  most  of 
them  stopped  except  the  foremen  and  men  of  that  kind. 

Q.  And  the  366  in  the  outside  department  t — A.  Some  stopped  and 
some  did  not. 
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Q.  Practically  nearly  all  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  mining  and 
preparing  coal  ? — A.  They  practically  all  stopped. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  yon  lost  anything  by  that 
strike! — A.  Yes,  sir :  we  lost  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Q.  The  men  have  lost  a  great  deal  by  it  alsof—A.  I  suppose  they 
have.  In  August,  I  think,  we  paid  out  $13Q«000  in  wages.  In  the 
month  in  which  we  were  suspended  entirely  we  paid  out  every  day,  as 
near  as  I  can  figure  it,  about  $1,000.  It  cost  us  $1,000  a  day  to  be  idle 
in  addition  to  losing  all  that  we  might  have  made  on  mining  coal.  We 
paid  out  in  cold  cash  $1,000  a  day  every  day  we  were  stopped. 

Q.  You  paid  that  to  whom  f — A.  To  our  organization  and  for  pump- 
ing, and  other  necessary  expenses. 

Q.  What  you  call  dead  work  f — ^A.  'So ;  that  is  distinct  from  dead 
work — it  is  a  different  thing.  We  did  not  do  any  dead  work  proper. 
That  is  such  work  as  driving  gangways,  airways,  etc.  By  it,  I  mean 
keeping  the  pumps  running  to  keep  the  water  out  of  the  mines,  feeding 
our  mules,  paying  the  foremen,  watchmen,  and  clerks;  in  a  concern 
like  ours  yon  can  not  discharge  the  men  who  form  the  organization,  and 
who  have  been  with  us  for  years. 

Q.  That  cost  about  $1,000  a  day  f — A.  About  that,  as  near  as  I  can 
figure  it. 

Q.  In  the  mean  time  you  were  doing  nothing  f — ^A.  That  is  as  far  as 
mining  was  concerned. 

Q.  Besides  that  loss,  there  was  a  heavy  loss  in  what  you  otherwise 
would  have  realized  on  your  business  t — A.  Of  course.  We  lost  what- 
ever we  would  have  realized  on  our  plant,  and  we  had  to  pay  taxes, 
rents,  insurance,  etc.  We  also  had  the  selling  department  to  pay, 
which  extends  over  a  large  part  of  the  United  States.  We  tried  to  re- 
duce its  expenses  by  buying  and  selling  and  trading  in  coal. 

Q.  Oan  you  tell  the  committee  how  much  coal,  approximately,  was 
on  hand  anywhere  at  the  commencement  of  this  strike? — ^A.  I  sup|>ose 
there  must  have  been  between  ^,000  and  60,000  tons. 

Q.  That  was  yours ;  I  mean  anthracite  coal  on  hand,  the  total  of  all 
the  operators  f — A.  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  How  much  did  coal  advance  in  price  per  ton  after  the  strike  ? — A. 
That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer,  because  it  depends  upon 
what  kind  it  was.  I  really  do  not  know,  because  I  do  not  attend  to  that 
part  of  the  business  myself,  but  there  was  a  decided  advance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  coal  was  worth  in  September  after  this  strike 
began  ?— A.  At  what  point  t 

Q.  Say  at  the  collieries. — ^A.  I  really  do  not  know.  It  is  not  because 
I  do  not  want  to  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  in  Philadelphia) — A.  I  do  not  attend  to 
that  part  of  the  business  and  I  do  not  know.  What  you  want  to  get  at 
is  the  advance.  I  think  the  local  advance  at  the  mines  was  about 
$1,  bmt  what  it  was  exactly  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  had  50,000  to  ^0,000  tons  of  coal  stored  at  various  points  of 
distribution  f — ^A.  Exactly. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  amount  of  coal  increase  in  value  per  ton  by  rea- 
son of  that  price  ? — ^A.  We  had  not  only  this  large  amount  of  coal  on 
hand,  but  we  had  also  a  large  amount  of  orders  on  hand  which  had  to 
be  filled  at  the  old  price. 

Q.  Did  that  absorb  all  of  it  I  —A.  No ;  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  it. 
We  may  have  made  on  the  advance  of  coal  $30,000  to  $35,000,  but  I 
think  $25,000  to  $30,000  would  cover  it,  because  we  had  a  great  many 
contracts  that  wo  had  to  fill  at  the  old  prices.    The  general  principle 
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and  policy  in  oar  business  is  neither  to  have  a  great  stock  on  hand  or 
a  large  number  of  orders ;  we  try,  as  near  as  possible,  to  sell  from  day  to 
day  the  production.  (See  statement  on  page  ^,  aftierwards  ftimished, 
showing  more  coal  sold  than  on  band.) 

Q.  You  think  that  would  cover  the  advantages  you  received  from  the 
strike!— A.  I  think  t30,000  would  cover  it. 

Q.  That  would  not  more  than  pay  your  dead  loss  for  a  month  t — A. 
Of  course  not.    We  lost  a  great  deal  qiore  than  that. 

Q.  I  say  for  a  month  f — A.  I  think  what  we  lost  the  first  month 
would  about  even  up  what  we  made  on  the  coal. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  men  in  this  same 
direction,  have  you  not  f  You  said  you  had  frequent  demands. — A. 
Within  the  last  eighteen  months  we  have  had  several. 

Q.  This  has  been  common  to  all  the  operators,  has  it  not  t — A.  It  has 
been  common  to  all  people  who  employ  others  to  work  for  them,  I  sup- 
pose, from  the  time  of  Adam. 

Q.  It  has  been  too  common  in  the  mining  country  1 — A.  We  bad  a 
strike  in  1869  which  lasted  six  months:  we  had  one  in  1875  which 
lasted  six  months.    This  is  the  third  of  tnat  duration. 

Q.  Was  there  any  determination  finally  reached  by  the  operators,  in 
view  of  this  perpetual  annoyance,  to  resist  it  t — A.*  No,  sir.  I  want  to 
say  right  here  that  my  action  in  regard  to  this  matter  was  agreed  upon 
between  myself  and  brother  without  any  regard  to  other  operators.  In 
fact,  we  did  not  know  when  we  took  our  stand  what  other  operators 
were  going  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  thatthere  was  no  sort  of  understanding  among 
the  operators  of  making  common  cause) — ^A.  Sx>y  sir.  Two  or  three  of 
my  personal  friends  may  have  talked  over  the  matter  with  me,  but  there 
was  no  general  understanding  and  there  was  no  meeting  of  the  opera- 
tors or  acting  together  until  long  after  the  strike  had  started. 

Q.  After  it  started  did  they  determine  then  to  join  hands  in  order  to 
settle  it  finally  one  way  or  another? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  never  been  any  sort  of  understanding) — A.  lliey  talked 
together ;  they  talked  the  thing  over,  but  there  have  only  been  two  con- 
ferences. 

Q.  There  have  been  some  conferences) — ^A.  There  have  been  only 
two  conferences.  When  people  are  in  that  condition  they  meet  occa- 
sioually,  but  there  has  been  no  agreement  in  the  sense  that  everybody 
has  bound  themselves  to  do  so  and  so.  The  position  taken  by  the  ope- 
rators was  taken  originally  without  any  conference.  I  myself  did  not 
know  what  some  of  the  operators  were  going  to  do. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  operators  who  are  at  work  are  to  share 
with  those  whose  men  are  out,  in  the  losses  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not  one  cent 
I  tell  you  I  never  got  one  dollar  from  anybody,  directly  or  indirectly. 
Everything  we  have  lost  must  come  out  of  our  own  pocket  and  is 
gone  to  profit  and  loss.  There  has  been  no  arrangement  of  that  kind, 
and  I  might  just  as  well  say  openly  here  that  that  idea  is  a  mistaken 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  every  operator  who  is  working  is  making  every 
cent  he  can,  and  will  keep  it  There  has  only  been  a  couple  of  times 
during  the  strike  that  any  number  of  operators  have  met  together. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact  that  those  operators  who  have  been  going  on  witii  their 
work  have  been  making  considerable  money  by  reason  of  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  coal  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  of  course  I  have  not  seen  their  books. 
I  hear  that  during  the  months  of  November  and  December  they  made 
very  Httle  more  than  they  did  at  the  ordinary  price,  in  consequence  of 
the  greatly  increased  cost ;  but  I  do  not  know  this. 
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Q.  How  bas  there  beea  an  increase  in  cost  ? — A.  In  the  Schuylkill 
region,  to  which  I  am  referring,  there  was  an  increase  of  20  odd  per  cent, 
in  wages.  There  was  the  8  per  cent,  advance,  and  then  there  was  a  12 
per  cent,  advance  on  that.    We  do  not  work  under  that  system. 

Q.  How  about  the  Wyoming  region! — A.  They  made  no  change. 
They  are  working  under  what  is  known  as  the  fixed  scale. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  this  direct  question :  Do  you  think  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  miners,  as  contained  in  this  paper  directed  to  you,  are  un- 
reasonable ? — A.  As  I  just  told  you,  gentlemen,  1  will  give  you  the 
honest  truth.  If  I  had  paid  those  wages  and  taken  all  the  money  I  got 
for  the  coal,  I  would  have  to  bonrow  &om  $15,000  to  $20,000  a  month 
to  pay  my  men  their  wages. 

Q.  That  is,  if  you  had  acceded  to  this  request,  and  the  prices  of  coal 
had  remained  at  what  they  have  been  for  the  last  two  years  f — A.  (In- 
terrupting.) I  would  have  had  to  borrow  from  $10,000  to  $25,000  a 
month  to  pay  my  wages.    That  was  exactly  the  fact  that  decided  me. 

Q.  That  brings  me  then  to  the  question  that  I  want  to  ask,  and  con- 
clude the  matter  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Upon  what  basis  of  calcu- 
lation do  you  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  would  have  been  a  losing 
business  to  you  to  pay  those  wages  t — A.  I  suppose  there  is  in  this 
country  no  man  who  has  given  more  attention  to  the  details  of  cost  of 
mining  anthracite  coal  than  I.  It  has  been  the  study  of  my  life.  I  am 
naturally  a  mathematician.  If  I  had  not  been  forced  into  coal  mining 
by  my  surroundings  I  would  have  been  a  professor  of  mathematics.  The 
coal  we  have  mined  in  the  last  two  years,  without  allowing  any  interest 
on  our  capital,  anything  for  depreciation  (and  you  gentlemen  will  agree 
with  me  that  a  coal  mine  does  not  grow  better  from  constant  working) 
has  cost  within  12  cents  of  what  we  got  for  it.  That  is,  the  difference 
between  what  the  coal  cost  and  what  we  sold  it  for  was  almost  12  cents. 
Now,  although  it  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  every  cost  that  should 
enter  into  the  cost  of  coal,  as  near  as  I  can  make  it  out  il  was  about  12 
cents  a  ton  margin  on  the  coal  that  we  had  mined  during  last  two  years. 
It  requires  an  enormous  amount  of  capital,  which  should  bear  interest, 
to  get  out  the  coal  and  keep  up  all  the  departments.  We  have  made 
no  charge  for  interest  on  the  plant  and  no  charge  for  depreciation  of 
the  plant.  In  other  words,  gentlemen,  if  we  had  had  the  money  that 
we  have  put  in  the  mining  invested  in  a  mortgage  at  5  per  cent.,  and 
had  we  done  nothing,  we  would  have  been  better  off  in  the  last  two 
years. 

Q.  Let  us  see ;  without  counting  any  interest  whatever  on  your  invest- 
ment, and  withoutcounting  thedepreciHtion  in  the  value  of  the  property, 
you  have  made,  according  to  your  estimate,  about  12  cents  a  ton! — A. 
It  is  somewhere  between  Sand  12  cents;  Ihave  given  the  outside  figures. 

Q.  If  you  exclude  the  items  mentioned,  of  interest  and  depreciation, 
then  what  do  you  embrace  in  the  cost  to  you  f — A,  What  we  pay  to  the 
men. 

Q.  You  pay  so  much  to  the  miner! — A.  We  pay  the  miner  and  other 
men  under  ground,  and  for  mules,  locomotives,  ropes,  etc. 

Q.  That  is  the  beginning  of  it  t — A.  No ;  that  is  not  the  beginning. 
You  start  a  slope  or  shaft,  and  it  takes  one,  two,  and  three  years  before 
you  can  ship  coal.  This  involves  a  large  plant,  and  to  get  a  colliery 
ready  costs  from  $200,000  to  $400,000 ;  all  the  while  your  interest  f^ccount 
is  running  on.  You  have  got  to  put  in  your  pumps;  you  have  got  to 
put  up  boilers,  engines,  etc ;  you  have  to  build  a  breaker  to  prepare  the 
coal,  and  you  have  to  purchase  mules,  rails,  etc.,  to  do  the  transporta- 
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and  policy  in  oar  business  is  neither  to  have  a  great  stock  on  haad  or 
a  large  number  of  orders ;  we  try,  as  near  as  possible,  to  sell  from  day  to 
day  the  production.  (See  statement  on  page  -Sy  afterwards  fttmished, 
showing  more  coal  sold  than  on  hand.) 

Q.  You  think  that  would  cover  the  advantages  yon  received  fromtbe 
strike f--A.  I  think  t30,000  would  cover  it. 

Q.  That  would  not  more  than  pay  your  dead  loss  fbr  a  month  f— A. 
Of  course  not.    We  lost  a  great  deal  qiore  than  that. 

Q.  I  say  for  a  month  t — A.  I  think  what  we  lost  the  first  month 
would  about  even  up  what  we  made  on  the  coal. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  men  in  this  same 
direction,  have  you  not  t  Yon  said  you  had  frequent  demands.— A. 
Within  the  last  eighteen  months  we  have  had  several. 

Q.  This  has  been  common  to  all  the  operators,  has  it  not  f — A.  It  baa 
been  common  to  all  people  who  employ  others  to  work  for  them,  I  sap- 
pose,  from  the  time  of  Adam. 

Q.  It  has  been  too  common  in  the  mining  country  f — ^A.  We  had  a 
strike  in  1869  which  lasted  six  months:  we  had  one  in  1875  which 
lasted  six  months.    This  is  the  third  of  tnat  duration. 

Q.  Was  there  any  determination  finally  reached  by  the  operators,  in 
view  of  this  perpetual  annoyauce,  to  resist  it  f — ^A.*  No,  sir.  I  want  to 
say  right  here  that  my  action  in  regard  to  this  matter  was  agreed  upon 
between  myself  and  brother  without  any  regard  to  other  operators.  In 
fact,  we  did  not  know  when  we  took  our  stand  what  other  operators 
were  going  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  no  sort  of  understanding  among 
the  operators  of  making  common  cause  f — ^A.  SOj  sir.  Two  or  three  of 
my  personal  friends  may  have  talked  over  the  matter  with  me,  but  there 
was  no  general  understanding  and  there  was  no  meeting  of  the  opera- 
tors or  acting  together  until  long  after  the  strike  had  started. 

Q.  After  it  started  did  they  determine  then  to  join  hands  in  order  to 
settle  it  Anally  one  way  or  another? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  never  been  any  sort  of  nnderstanding  1 — ^A.  They  talked 
together ;  they  talked  the  thing  over,  but  there  have  only  been  two  con- 
ferences. 

Q.  There  have  been  some  conferences) — ^A.  There  have  been  only 
two  conferences.  When  people  are  in  that  condition  they  meet  occa- 
sionally, but  there  has  been  no  agreement  in  the  sense  that  everybody 
has  bound  themselves  to  do  so  and  so.  The  position  taken  by  the  ope- 
rators was  taken  originally  without  any  conference.  I  myself  did  not 
know  what  some  of  the  operators  were  going  to  do. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  operators  who  are  at  work  are  to  share 
with  those  whose  men  are  out,  in  the  losses  f •— A.  No,  sir ;  not  one  cent. 
I  tell  you  I  never  got  one  dollar  from  anybody,  directly  or  indirectly. 
Everything  we  have  lost  must  come  out  of  our  own  pocket  and  is 
gone  to  profit  and  loss.  There  has  been  no  arrangement  of  that  kind, 
and  I  might  just  as  well  say  openly  here  that  that  idea  is  a  mistaken 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  every  operator  who  is  working  is  making  every 
cent  he  can,  and  will  keep  it  There  has  only  been  a  couple  of  times 
during  the  strike  that  any  number  of  operators  have  met  together. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact  that  those  operators  who  have  been  going  on  with  their 
work  have  been  making  considerable  money  by  reason  of  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  coal  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  of  course  I  havcnot  seen  their  books. 
I  hear  that  during  the  months  of  November  and  December  they  made 
very  jittle  more  than  they  did  at  the  ordinary  price,  inconsequence  of 
the  greatly  increased  cost }  but  I  do  not  know  this. 
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Q.  How  lias  there  been  aa  increase  in  costf — A.  In  the  Scbuylkill 
regioD,  to  which  I  am  I'eferriiig,  there  was  an  increase  of  20  odd  percent, 
in  wages.  There  was  the  8  per  cent,  advance,  and  then  tliero  was  a  12 
per  cent,  advance  on  that.    We  do  not  work  auder  that  Bystem. 

Q.  How  about  the  Wyoming  region  T — A,  They  made  no  change. 
They  are  working  nnder  what  ia  known  as  the  fixed  scale. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  yon  this  direct  question :  Do  you  think  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  miners,  as  contained  in  this  paper  directed  to  yon,  are  nn- 
reasonable? — A.  As  I  just  told  yon,  gentlemen,  I  will  give  you  the 
honest  trnth.  If  I  had  paid  those  wages  and  taken  all  the  money  I  got 
for  the  coal,  I  would  have  to  borrow  from  $15,000  to  (20,000  a  month 
to  pay  my  men  their  wages. 

Q.  That  is,  if  you  had  acceded  to  this  request,  and  the  prices  of  coal 
had  remained  at  what  they  have  been  for  the  last  two  years  T — A.  (In- 
terrupting.)  I  would  have  had  to  borrow  from  $10,000  to  *25,000  a 
month  to  pay  my  wages.    That  was  exactly  the  fact  that  decided  me. 

Q.  That  brings  me  then  to  the  question  that  I  want  to  ask,  and  con- 
elude  the  matter  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Upon  what  basts  of  calcu* 
lation  do  yon  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  would  have  been  a  losing 
bnaiueHS  to  you  to  pay  ttiose  wages  1 — A.  I  suppose  there  is  in  this 
country  no  man  who  has  given  more  attention  to  the  details  of  cost  of 
mining  anthracite  coal  than  I.  It  has  been  the  study  of  my  life.  I  am 
naturally  a  mathematician.  If  I  had  not  been  forced  into  coal  mining 
by  my  surroundings  I  would  have  been  a  professor  of  mathematics.  The 
coal  we  have  mined  in  the  last  two  years,  without  allowing  any  interest 
on  our  capital,  anything  for  depreciation  (and  you  gentlemen  will  agree 
with  me  that  a  coal  mine  does  not  grow  better  &om  constant  working) 
has  cost  within  12  cents  of  what  we  got  for  it.  That  is,  the  difference 
between  what  the  coal  cost  and  what  we  sold  it  for  was  almost  12  cents. 
Now,  although  it  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  every  cost  that  should 
enter  into  the  cost  of  coal,  as  near  as  I  can  make  it  out  ik  was  about  12 
cents  a  ton  margin  on  the  coal  that  we  had  mined  during  last  two  years. 
It  requires  an  enormous  amount  of  capital,  which  should  bear  interest, 
to  get  out  the  coal  and  keep  up  all  the  departments.  We  have  made 
no  charge  for  interest  on  the  plant  and  uo  charge  for  depreciation  of 
the  plant.  In  other  words,  gentlemen,  if  we  had  had  the  money  that 
we  have  pnt  in  the  mining  invested  in  a  mortgage  at  5  per  cent.,  and 
bad  we  done  nothing,  we  would  have  been  better  off  in  the  last  two 
years. 

Q.  Let  us  see ;  without  counting  any  interest  whatever  on  your  invest- 
ment, and  withoutcountingthedcpreciation  in  the  value  of  theproperty, 
yon  have  made,  according  to  your  estimate,  about  12  cents  a  ton  T — A. 
It  is  somewhere  between  Sand  12  cents;  Ihave  given  the  outside  figures. 

Q.  If  you  exclude  the  items  mentioned,  of  interest  and  depreciation, 
then  what  do  yoa  embrace  in  the  cost  to  you  t — A.  What  we  pay  to  the 
men. 

Q.  You  pay  so  much  to  the  miner  f — A.  We  pay  the  miner  and  other 
men  under  gronnd,  and  for  mules,  locomotives,  ropes,  etc. 

Q.  That  is  the  beginning  of  it  T — A.  No;  that  is  not  the  beginning. 
Ton  start  a  slope  or  shaft,  and  it  takes  one,  two,  and  three  years  before 
you  can  ship  coal.  This  involves  a  large  plant,  and  to  get  a  colliery 
ready  costs  from  $200,000  to  $400,000;  all  the  while  your  interest  account 
is  running  on.  You  have  got  to  put  in  yonr  pumps;  you  have  got  to 
put  up  boilers,  engines,  etc ;  you  have  to  build  a  breaker  to  prepare  the 
coal,  and  you  have  to  purchase  mules,  rails,  etc.,  to  do  the  transporta- 
38  PENN 
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tion ;  you  must  lay  tracks,  set  your  timber,  and  you  have  to  get  your 
sux>erintentleDt8  and  organization. 

Q.  That  constitutes  the  cost  of  the  plant ;  that  is  your  investment  f— 
A.  That  is  what  you  have  got  to  pay  for,  and  all  that  must  be  kept  up. 

Q.  That  is  repairs.  You  have  excluded,  as  I  understadd,  the  depre- 
ciatioil'Of  the  property  and  the  interest  upon  the  investment  f — ^A.  £e- 
pairs  are  different  from  depreciation.    We  keep  that  separate. 

Q.  I  understand  that,  but  depreciation,  aside  from  the  repairs  and 
the  money  invested,  you  have  excluded  from  that  computation? — ^A. 
Exactly. 

Q.  Well,  now,  we  will  begin  with  the  mining.  If  you  can  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  get  from  you  what  I  h'ave  not  been  able  to  get,  and  that 
is,  I  would  like  something  like  an  itemized  statement  of  the  cost  of 
producing  a  ton  of  coal:  that  is,  the  items  of  cost  entering  into  the  pro- 
duction of  a  ton  of  coal. — A.  I  could  have  given  the  items  of  cost  if  I 
had  known  what  you  want  exactly.  The  first  is  the  price  we  pay  the 
miner  for  cutting  and  loading  cosd.  The  second  place  is  the  money  yon 
pay  to  the  miner  who  drives  a  gangway,  which  is  an  opening  like  laying 
out  a  street.  You  know  a  mine  is  laid  out  like  the  streets  of  a  town ; 
and  you  can  imagine  that  each  miner  has  a  lot  which  he  works.  Yoa 
have  got  to  put  the  tracks  down,  and  make  ditches  for  drainage  and 
guttering.  In  fact,  a  mine  is  like  a  street  turned  up  that  way  [illus- 
trating]. You  have  guttering  to  keep  in  order,  etc.  Now,  you  have  to 
pay  the  miner  so  much  a  yard  for  driving  the  gangway  (or  street). 
Then  you  have  to  lay  the  railroad,  and  put  in  the  timber  which  the  law 
requires.  That  is  what  operators  call  dead  work.  You  must  arrange 
to  hoist  the  coal,  etc. 

Q.  When  you  get  that  done  the  miner  goes  in  with  his  implements  and 
goes  to  work.  Now,  let  us  take  say  August,  1887,  just  previous  to  this 
strike,  on  the  basis  of  your  operations  at  that  time;  how  much  did  yoa 
pay  your  miners  ordinarily  per  ton  for  cutting  the  coaH — ^A.  There  are 
so  many  places,  I  do  not  remember  exactly^  and  I  cau  not  give  you  ex- 
actly the  figures.    It  varies  in  every  mine,  m  every  breast. 

(See  appended  statement  subsequently  furnished  by  Mr.  Coxe.) 

Q.  Do  you  pay  by  the  wagon! — A.  Sometimes  by  the  wagon  and 
sometimes  by  the  yard. 

Q.  Take  it  by  the  wagon  or  car;  what  will  these  cars  ordinarily  aver- 
age; how  many  tons! — A.  The  cars  vary  very  much  in  the  different 
mines.    They  vary  from  one  mine  to  another. 

Q.  Well,  take  the  average  mine. — A.  I  think  we  expect  the  car  to 
yield  nearly  2  tons,  but  we  do  not  average  that  through  all  our  mines. 
If  we  have  a  mine  where  we  can  sell  coal  in  large  pieces  the  car  will 
average  more  than  a  mine  where  we  break  up  the  coah 

Q.  Let  us  see  if  that  is  correct.  It  has  been  stated  to  this  committee 
by  practical  miners  that  cars  average  ordinarily  about  2^  tons,  and  that 
a  miner  and  a  miner's  laborer  working  together  can  losui  about  five  of 
these  cars  in  a  day  of  ten  hours'  work.  Do  you  agree  to  that? — A.  No, 
sir ;  because  we  have  no  car  that  holds  that.  Our  cars  hold  91  or  92 
cubic  feet,  that  is  about  48  cubic  feet  to  the  ton.  Then  there  comes  the 
question  whether  you  count  clean  coal  in  making  up  the  ton.  Our  cars 
do  not  average  anything  like  2  tons  of  prepared  coal,  that  is  the  sizes 
paid  for. 

Q.  Yon  have  done  this,  Mr.  Coxe ;  say  here  is  the  cost  covering  a  cer- 
tain period;  you  can  knowjust  how  much  coal  you  have  mined;  you  can 
know  just  how  much  money  you  have  paid  out  for  that  particular  amount 
of  coal,  and  you  know  how  much  you  sold  it  for,  and  you  know  whether 
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yoo  got  a  profit  or  loss  on  it,  and  know  the  amount  yon  made  or  lost  per 
ton.  That  is  one  way  of  doing  it.  But,  as  a  practical  man  and  having 
given  the  subject,  in  all  its  details,  a  great  deal  of  thought,  ought  hot 
you  to  be  able,  and  can  not  you  go  the  other  way  and  undertake  to  ex- 
plain the  items  of  cost  and  the  average  amount  of  those  items  !  How 
much  the  miners  ought  to  get  out  of  it,  and  how  much  the  laborer  ought 
to  get  out  of  it,  and  so  onf — A.  We  have  nothing  to  do*with  the  laborer; 
we  pay  the  miner  and  he  pays  the  laborer. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  the  miners  f — A.  The  miner  by  the  day,  at 
our  places,  earns  $12.10  a  week,  on  the  basis  of  $5. 

Q.  Do  you  do  contract  mining  f — A.  Do  you  want  to  know  what  the 
miners  average  I 

Q,  "tes.-p-A.  I  can  give  you  that.  I  have  with  me  July  and  August, 
two  months  previous  to  the  strike.  We  had  about  768  miners,  and  the 
total,  dividing  the  amount  paid  to  the  768  miners  by  768,  gives  an  average 
for  the  months  of  July  and  August  of  $49.81  per  month. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  want;  that  Is  not  the  question.  If  I  could  go 
into  a  mine  as  a  miner  and  mine  coal  under  contract  with  you,  what  sort 
of  a  contract  would  you  make  f — A.  There  are  three  kinds  of  contracts 
we  make.    One  would  be  to  pay  you  so  much  a  car 

Q.  Stop  right  there;  how  much  would  you  pay  a  car! — ^A.  If  you  were 
working  at  Driftou,  our  price  would  be  87  cents  on  the  basis.  If  coal 
went  above  $5,  it  would  increase  10  per  cent. 

Q.  Five  dollars  at  tide-water  t — A.  The  circular  price. 

Q.  On  that  basis  you  would  pay  me  87  cents  a  car  ? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Well,  at  Drifton,  how  many  cars  could  the  average  miner  with  his 
laborer  get  out  in  a  day  of  ten  hours  ? — A.  That  varies  from  one  breast 
to  another;   it  varies  very  much. 

Q.  Can  not  you  give  me  some  notion  t — A.  They  run  from  five  to  seven. 
That  is,  in  a  good  ordinary  breast.  At  Drifton,  a  good  many  breasts  are 
worked  singly ;  it  is  not  like  big  vein  breasts. 

Q.  We  might  approximate  it  by  following  one  line ;  say  five  cars  per 
day  at  87  cents  a  car,  the  miner  and  his  laborer  would  make  $4.35  f — ^A. 
He  would  have  to  pay  his  expenses  out  of  that. 

Q,  That  is  his  gross  earnings.  From  that  is  to  be  deducted  his  ex- 
penses; about  one-third  of  that  he  would  pay  to  his  laborer  f — A.  He 
pay  to  his  laborer  in  our  region  $1.80  a  day. 

Q.  We  calculate,  then,  on  that  basis  that  would  be  $1.80  from  that ! — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  leave  the  miner,  subtracting  $1.80  from  $4.35,  $2.55  as 
gross  earnings,  from  which  are  to  be  subtracted  his  expenses.  Now,  at 
what  do  you  estimate  that  f — A.  That  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  What  are  his  expenses;  what  constitute  his  expenses f — ^A.  His 
powder  and  oil,  blasting-barrel,  cotton,  and  squib. 

Q.  Oould  you  give  me  some  notion  about  it  in  order  that  I  might  get 
an  idea  t — A.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  if  I  could,  and  if  I  had  had 
any  idea  you  wanted  it  I  could  have  gotten  it  up.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  got 
the  gross  result,  and  the  average  of  the  men  working  for  us  in  July  and 
August,  after  paying  all  expenses,  were  paid  $49.81  per  month.  These 
figuresare  correct.  Tbat  includes  all  men  working  over  ten  days.  That 
is  net — ^that  is,  I  took  the  total  amount  of  money  that  we  paid  for  our 
men. 

Q.  You  can  not  give  it,  then  ? — A.  I  can  not  now,  because  there  are  so 
many  things  connected  with  every  breast;  everyone  is  difierent. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  $49.81  were  the  net  earnings  of  your  minors 
at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  what  we  paid  every  man.    If  he  lived  in  a 
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house  of  oars  we  dedacted  the  rent.  That  was  exactly  the  amoant  we 
paid  in  cash  to  the  men.  If  we  multiply  768  by  $49.81  the  total  wiQ 
give  exactly  the  amount  of  cash  we  paid  to  our  contract  miners  in  the 
moutlis  of  July  and  August,  and  that  is  the  point  you  want  to  get  at. 

Q.  How  many  days  were  these  men  at  work  in  July  and  August  f— 
A.  I  can  not  tell,  for  this  reason:  We  do  not  keep  the  time  of  the  men 
who  work  under  contract,  but  I  presume  they  probably  average  from 
twenty-three,  twenty-four,  or  twenty-five  days  in  each  of  these  two 
months.  I  can  tell  you  the  number  of  days  the  breaker  ran.  In  July 
aud  August  the  breaker  averaged  twenty-four  days.  Then,  taking  the 
total  number  of  hours  the  nine  breakers  worked  and  dividing  it  by  90, 
gives  twenty-four  days  as  the  average  number  of  days  worked  by  each 
breaker. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  understand;  your  miners,  during  July  and  August, 
averaged  $49.81  in  wages  per  month  f — A.  They  made  double  that 
amount  in  two  months. 

Q.  I  am  taking  the  monthly  average  f — A.  Yes,  the  average  of  those 
two  months  was  $49.81.  i 

Q.  Was  it  about  equal  each  month  f — A.  I  think  it  was  about  equal. 
No;  they  made  a  little  more  in  August,  because  July  4  was  ^< American 
Day." 

Q.  Have  you  the  amount  in  each  month  ? — A.  No;  I  had  it  averaged 
in  the  two  months  together.  It  is  $49.81,  and  from  April  1  to  July  1,  as 
an  average,  they  made  $47.16  in  each  of  those  three  months. 

Q.  The  average  then  was  $47  and  $49  f — A.  In  July  and  August  it 
was  $49.81,  aud  in  the  three  previous  months  it  was  $47.16. 

Q.  That  was  the  net  earnings  of  the  miner  after  taking  out  the 
labor  ?^A.  That  is  what  we  paid  him  in  cash. 

Q.  Did  he  have  to  pay  anything  out  of  that T — A.  Nothing  to  us. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  the  labor  out  of  that  t — A.  No;  his  laborer  was  paid. 

Q.  You  paid  his  laborer  ? — A.  Yes;  he  turned  in  so  much  time  for  his 
laborer  and  we  paid  it. 

Q.  Do  you  furnish  powder  t — A.  Powder,  oil,  and  all  that,  and  after 
deducting  all  that  we  paid  the  average  to  the  men  in  April,  May,  and 
June,  at  $47.16,  and  July  and  August  at  $49.81. 

Q.  You  make  that  out  as  net  earnings  f — A.  That  is  the  net  earnings  ab- 
solutely. This  is  his  net  earnings.  Of  course  there  are  men  who  make 
$G0,  $70,  and  $80.  Some  of  them  make  more  than  others,  but  taking 
all  contract  miners  the  average  net  earnings  of  these  768  employ^  of 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  during  those  months  was  what  I  have  given. 

Q.  This  is  as  full  a  statement  as  you  can  make;  you  can  not  take  the 
earnings  of  each  individual  miner  ? — A.  I  wanted  to  have  this,  because 
I  thought  you  would  ask  this  question,  but  I  thought  it  would  give  more 
information  if  I  figured  upon  it  that  way,  and  that  I  say  is  for  those  768 
miners. 

Q.  Men  who  were  actually  engaged  in  mining? — A.  They  are  all  men 
who  are  contract  miners  and  those  men  received  768  times  $49.81  each 
of  those  months.  That  is  the  absolute  net  earnings  of  the  contract 
miners  of  Goxe  Bros.  &  Co.  in  the  nine  mines  which  we  run.  Of  course 
I  could  make  up  a  statement  of  certain  places  where  they  do  better  than 
others,  but  in  order  to  give  you  a  fair  estimate,  I  have  taken  every 
miner  who  worked  over  ten  days.  If  we  have  a  man  working  for  a  few 
days,  to  put  him  in  would  not  be  fair  to  the  others. 

Q.  In  making  that  calculation  you  took  the  total  amount  of  money 
that  you  had  paid  them  and  you  divided  that  by  the  number  of  men — by 
768  f — ^A.  Yes.    Probably  one  month  it  may  have  been  765  or  769,  but 
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that  is  the  number  we  divided  it  by.  There  is  uo  day  in  the  year  that 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  have  exactly  the  same  number  of  men. 

Q.  That  embraces,  then,  about  all  the  miners  you  had"? — A.  All  the 
miners  we  bad,  unless  they  were  men  who  worked  for  a  few  days,  or 
were  sick  and  came  on  later  in  the  month,  or  quit  early  in  the  month. 

Q.  There  is  another  question  there;  did  you  pay  that  money  to 
those  men  in  cash  f — A.  Absolutely ;  if  a  man  rented  a  bouse  we  de- 
ducted the  rents,  but  nothing  else. 

Q.  l^o  store  account  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  doctor's  bill! — A.  'N'o,  sir;  Coxe  Efros.  &  Co.  deduct  nothing 
on  that  account. 

Q.  Have  you  a  store! — ^A.  We  have  a  store,  but  our  men  go  there  and 
buy  for  cash  and  pay  cash. 

Q.  They  pay  cash  when  they  buy! — A.  They  pay  cash  when  they 
buy  or  at  the  end  of  the  month.  I  mean  this :  If  a  man  owes  us  $20  in 
the  store  and  we  owe  him  $25  and  he  comes  to  our  office,  we  pay  If  im 
$25  and  <lo  not  deduct  the  $20.  We  will  use  every  remedy  that  the  law 
allows  us,  as  any  other  store-keeper  would  do,  to  collect  the  money  owed 
to  us  by  legal  process.  I  never  liked  the  store  system..  Wo  used  to 
collect  in  times  gone  by  for  the  butcher,  the  doctor,  the  priest,  and  for 
the  store,  but  gradually  as  time  went  by  we  dropped  one  after  the  other, 
until  about  eighteen  months  ago  (I  think  it  is)  we  stopped  all  collecting, 
and  we  have  absolutely  collected  nothing  for  two  years.  If  a  man 
rents  a  house  from  us  we  collect  the  rent  and  also  his  taxes,  as  the  law 
requires  that.  Th^  collector  comes  to  our  office  and  furnishes  us  with  a 
list.  We  have  a  certificate  from  Mr.  McGarvey  here  [alluding  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  room]  that  such  taxes  are  owing.  Outside  of  that  we  col- 
lect absolutely  nothing.  We  pay  our  men  in  cash  in  envelopes.  When 
I  tell  you  we  pay  at  Drifton  2,000  men  in  an  hour  and  five  minutes  you 
will  see  that  we  do  not  lose  any  time. 

Q.  In  collecting  these  taxes  it  has  been  stated  that  the  operators  re- 
tain about  2  per  cent.  ! — ^A.  The  law  of  Pennsylvania  says  that  the  op- 
erator must  do  this,  and  therefor  is  to  receive  2  per  cent.  (See  law 
appended.)  That  statute  provides  that  each  operator  must  collect  it. 
If  we  neglect  to  collect  we  must  pay  it  ourselves,  and  for  the  labor  of 
collecting  we  are  allowed  2  per  cent.  This  is  under  a  law  which  has 
been  in  force  over  twenty  years,  passed  about  1866. 

Q.  Is  the  policy  which  you  pursue  in  reference  to  the  stores  general 
in  tliat  region  ! — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  The  general  policy  is  to  run  accounts  and  to  collect  them  ! — A.  I 
think  most  of  the  companies  do  that. 

Q.«Is  not  that  very  demoralizing! — A.  I  do  not  know;  we  do  not  do 
it;  we  dropped  it. 

Q.  Do  not  people  run  in  debt  that  way ! — A.  I  have  known  men  to 
be  in  debt  from  the  day  they  went  into  employment  until  the  day  they 
died. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  men  to  go  into  debt  to  the  store  ! — A.  If  the  man 
does  not  pay  a  bill  we  will  not  sell  him  any  more  goods  except  in  case 
of  sickness,  and  our  instructions  to  the  store-keeper  there  are  not  to  al- 
low men  to  go  into  debt  there.  It  is  the  curse  of  our  country.  It  is 
one  that  has  done  great  harm  to  us.  There  is  no  man  in  Pennsylvania 
who  feels  more  strongly  than  I  do  in  regard  to  the  store  system.  I 
think  it  encourages  extravagance.  Of  our  own  motion,  our  firm,  two 
years  ago,  dropped  it,  and  we  do  not  collect  anything.  I  would  prefer 
to  have  no  store,  but  we  try  to  run  our  store  on  the  basis  of  fixing  low 
prices  for  goods,  and  I  am  satisfied 
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Q,  As  to  that,  are  prices  charged  by  yoa  greater  or  the  same  as  those 
charged  by  others! — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  my  instructions 
are  to  sell  as  low  as  possible.  We  sold  hist  year  very  nearly  $200,000 
worth  of  goods  to  our  men.  We  have  very  flue  stores,  they  cost  a  good 
deal  of  money  and  carry  a  large  stock,  and  without  charging  any  in- 
terest on  the  capital  invested  in  those  stores,  the  net  profits  of  odr 
stores  was  ^ip^T^  cent,  on  the  gross  sales.  Most  all  of  that  may  be 
wiped  out.  We  do  not  know  how  many  men  who  owe  a  large  amount 
of  money  when  they  stopped  will  return. 

Q.  I  understand,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  running  the  8tore,that 
you  have  made  only  5^  per  cent,  on  the  gross  sales  without  reference  to 
losses  ? — A.  I  deducted  as  losses  the  debts  of  the  men  who  have  gone 
away.  This  is  our  business  for  the  last  year :  Our  total  sales  of  all 
stores,  $182,227.22,  and  assuming  that  every  man  who  is  living  in  our 
houses  (there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  our  turning  people  out; 
I  liave  never  turned  a  man  out  of  a  house  during  a  strike ;  Mr.  McGar- 
vey  here  is  living  in  one  of  them  now)  is  going  to  pay  his  debts,  which 
I  believe  most  of  them  will,  there  is  a  gross  profit  of  $10,741,  which  is 
about  5J  per  t5ent.  It  is  5J  per  cent,  or  maybe  6  per  cent.  Now,  un- 
derstand, gentlemen,  I  assume  in  making  that  profit  that  every  man 
living  in  a  house  will  pay  his  debts,  and  I  do  not  charge  it  up.  We  have 
three  large  stores,  which  I  suppose  are  worth  fully  $25,000  to  $  30,000, 
and  we  carry  a  stock  in  them  of  probably  $60,000  to  $70,000.  The  stock 
on  hand  in  the  stores,  wagons,  eto.,  and  the  buildings  are  worth  about 
$130,000.  And  we  made  on  our  sales  5^  per  ceufr.,  or  say  6  per  cent. 
We  did  not  want  to  drive  our  competitors  out  of  business  and  we  do 
not  ask  anybody  to  buy  in  our  stores.  We  do  not  hold  out  any  induce- 
ments except  the  same  as  every  store-keeper.  And  I  want  to  be  able 
to  say,  and  I  think  I  can  say  it  honestly,  that  the  men  who  work  for 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  and  who  buy  in  their  stores  can  buy  as  cheaply  as 
they  can  in  any  other  place  in  our  section  of  the  country,  and  you  must 
remember  that  we  give  our  store  the  advantage  of  buying  strictly  for 
cash  in  large  quantities  and  taking  every  discount  there  is. 

Q.  Are  these  men  who  are  on  the  strike  in  your  debt  on  the  store  ac- 
counts?— A.  Yes,  sir;  about  $6,000. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  them  up  after  the  strike,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
they  were  in  debt! — A.  We  did  not  deduct  a  cent.  The  pay  ofiSce 
knows  nothing  about  the  store,  whether  a  man  is  indebted  or  not.  Our 
monthly  rent  account  is  about  $4,200,  and,  of  course,  the  men  who  have 
not  been  working  have  not  paid  rent  for  six  months.  Probably  $12,000 
to  $15,000  are  due  for  back  rent,  and  probably  $6,000  are  due  at  the 
stores.  I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  rents  charged  for  hous^ ,-  do 
you  care  about  hearing  that! 

Q.  How  much! — A.  We  have  one  house  that  rents  for  26  cents,  five 
at  50  cents,  four  at  $1,  twenty-nine  at  $1.50,  forty-four  at  $2,  one  at 
$2.40,  three  at  $2.50,  twenty-five  at  $2.75,  ten  at  $3,  one  at  $3.20,  thir- 
teen at  $3.25,  one  at  $3.45,  ten  at  $3.50,  twenty  at  $3.60,  three  bundled 
and  forty-eight  at  $4,  one  at  $4.10,  one  at  $4.35,  twenty-four  at  $4.50, 
twenty-eight  at  $4.60,  forty-five  at  $4.75,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
at  $5,  three  at  $5.25,  and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  at  $5.50.  Then  we 
have  sixty-four  houses  that  rent  for  $1  that  are  not  on  that  list 

Q.  What  sort  ofahousedoyourentfor50centsf — A.  That  is  some  sort 
of  a  shanty  that  perhaps  some  bachelor  lives  in,  we  must  ask  something, 
and  some  man  probably  lives  in  there  by  himself,  "ftotcA««,"  as  they  say. 
The  houses  that  rent  for  $1  au<l  $1.50  aud  $2  a  month,  are  old  houses 
that  we  have  inherited,  not  built. 
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Q.  Aro  these  people  who  are  getting  nearly  $50  a  month  renting  these 
hoQses  ? — A.  Most  of  these  men  live  in  houses  like  these  (exhibiting 
plan  of  houses  and  explaining  one).  These  are  standard  houses,  renting 
for  $3.50  and  $5.  These  houses  rent  for  $4  (explaining  the  other  plan), 
this  has  two  rooms  down  stairs  and  two  up  and  an  out  kitchen  12  by  12. 
You  see  there  are  two  doors  on  each  side  and  two  doors  front  and  two 
oors  hsLC^j  and  each  dwelling  has  an  outside  kitchen.  There  are  good 
ellars,  they  are  all  plastered  and  all  arranged  so  that  (he  residents  do 
not  have  to  go  through  each  other's  rooms.    These  are  the  $4  houses. 

Q.  How  much  would  they  costf — A.  I  paid  lately  $1,250  for  such 
blocks,  but  the  painting  waS  not^  in.  After  they  are  fenced  and  are  paint- 
ed the  street  will  be  laid  out  so  as  to  make  things  decent  around  them. 

Q/  How  are  they  built  f — A.  They  are  plain  on  the  outside  and  plas- 
tered and  whitecoated  on  the  inside. 

Q.  You  say  it  cost  $1,250?— A.  No ;  $1,250  just  to  build  the  houses 
without  paint  or  fence  or  anything  else. 

Q.  Two  families  live  in  there? — A.  There  are  four  houses  together. 

Q*  Then  four  families  live  in  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  got  for  the  block  $16  per  month? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Now 
here  is  ^this  house,  a  $5.50  house ;  you  will  see  this  house  has  three 
rooms  down  stairs  and  two  rooms  up. 

Q.  How  many  families  live  in  it? — ^A.  Two. 

Q.  What  do  they  cost? — ^A.  To  build  those  houses,  we  paid  $S50, 
and  the  contractor  claims  he  lost  $150  apiece  on  them;  I  do  not  think 
he  did.    Repairs  cost  a  good  deal. 

Q,  They  cost  about  $900? — A.  Yes,  of  course,  they  will  have  to  be 
fenced,  and  a  street  laid  out  and  all  that. 

Q.  And  you  rent  them  for  $10?— A.  These  are  rented  for  $11,  $5.50 
apiece.    This  is  the  ground  plan  (exhibiting  plan). 

Q.  Are  these  buildings  usually  painted  ? — A.  Our  buildings  are  all 
painted ;  that  is,  all  these  houses  are  what  we  call  our  houses.  We 
have  a  lot  of  these  old  things  we  are  trying  gradually  to  get  rid  of  as 
fast  as  we  can  or  to  improve.  We  do  not  insure  the  houses,  and  we 
lost  four  the  other  day,  and  every  now  and  then  one  burns  down.  We 
prefer,  wherever  they  can,  for  our  men  to  build  their  own  houses,  and 
to  live  in  their  own  houses.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  a 
great  deal  of  expense  in  fixing  them  up  as  the  people  shift  backwards 
and  forwards. 

Q.  From  your  statement  of  this  whole  case,  do  you  not  think  if  you 
were  to  get  with  your  men  and  make  this  same  showing  to  them,  that 
you  would  be  able  to  efifect  some  sort  of  a  fair  settlement  all  around? — 
A.  We  will  get  settled  after  awhile.  It  is  not  the  first  or  the  second 
or  the  third  time }  it  is  Hke  the  measles ;  they  occur  periodically. 

Q.  They  want  to  arbitrate  ? — A.  We  can  not  arbitrate.  I  will  not  go 
into  an  arbitration  where,  if  the  decision  is  against  me,  I  will  have  to  say 
I  can  not  abide  by  it.  The  position  is  about  it  that  the  Lehigh  region 
has  all  it  can  do  to  hold  its  opposition  in  the  trade ;  formerly  we  got 
extra  prices  on  account  of  our  hard  coal,  but  we  have  mined  out  a  great 
deal  of  meat  and  we  are  gradually  getting  down  to  where  it  is  a  skin 
and  bone  fight. 

Q.  Will  you  file  this  paper  (referring  to  a  statement  of  house  rents)  ? — 
(See  exhibit  in  appendix  to  Mr.  Gox^s  testimony.)  A.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection, if  you  want  it;  there  are  some  other  houses  I  did  not  put  in 
there,  because  we  have  some  large  houses  rented  by  superintendents, 
etc.,  but  they  explain  nothing  in  this  investigation.  These  other  sixty- 
four  houses,  we  rent  them  at  $1  a  month  at  Beaver  Meadow. 
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By  Mr.  Parker: 

Q.  Does  that  $49.81  iuclude  bosses  and  superintendeotst — ^A.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  lueu  got  in  cash  from  us. 

Q.  Does  it  include  bosses?— A.  No;  these  are  only  contract  miners, 
men  who  work  by  contract  and  have  a  contract  with  the  company.  I 
wish  to  say  that  if  I  refuse  to  answer  questions  it  is  becanse  I  can  not; 
but  whatever  the  question  may  be,  I  do  not  object  to  being  asked  to  go 
right  to  the  bottom  of  it ;  I  will  not  dodge. 

Q.  Another  item  of  complaint  of  these  parties  has  been  as  to  the 
dockage ;  men  have  said  they  were  unjustly  treated  in  the  amount  of 
dockage  made  f — A.  That  is  the  most  difficult  question  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  mining  department.  The  position  is  this,  and  jrou  can 
understand  it :  Nobody  wants  the  dockage,  but  you  make  a  contract 
with  a  man  to  deliver  you  a  barrel  of  flour  lor  so  much  ;  now  it  he  puts 
something  deleterious  in  it,  it  is  not  only  you  get  that  much  less  flour, 
but  you  bave  to  go  to  the  expense  of  getting  it  out.  If  the  slate  gets 
into  Ihe  coal  the  parties  who  purchase  it  have  a  prejudice  against  buy- 
ing slaty  coal;  sometimes  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  slate  in  a  car  of  coal 
will  force  you  to  make  a  reduction  of  15  or  20  cents  a  ton.  The  idea  of 
dockage  is  to  force  the  miner  to  keep  his  coal  clean.  1  am  far  from  say- 
ing that  there  have  not  been  many  cases  of  dockage  which  h4ve  been 
unjust.  I  have  been  less  able  to  see  my  way  clear  in  dealing  fairly  with 
the  dockage  question  than  with  any  other  part  of  my  business.  The 
point  is,  if  you  do  not  dock,  two  or  three  men  loading  dirty  coa)  may 
throw  the  breaker  back  so  we  would  lose  perhaps  20  tons  a  day  in 
production. 

Q.  Then  you  dock  as  a  matter  of  rejecting  the  amount  of  improper 
matter  mixed  with  the  coal,  and  also  as  a  matter  of  discipline! — ^A.  The 
theory  is  that  when  a  man  loads  with  the  coal  10  cents  worth  of  slate 
(value  of  equivalent  quantity  of  coal)  and  it  costs  you  25  cents  to  get 
the  slate  out  of  the  coal,  he  should  be  docked  35  cents.  My  rule  is — a 
good  many  rules  are  like  good  intentions,  they  do  not  always  pan  out — 
my  rule  is,  if  a  man  does  not  generally  load  clean  coal,  to  get  rid  of  him; 
when  a  man's  coal  is  too  dirty  we  flrst  send  the  check  back,  which  is  a 
notice  that  if  he  continues  to  do  so  he  will  be  discharged. 

Q.  Then  dockage  is  sometimes  used  as  a  matter  of  discipline? — A.  The 
theory  ot  dockage  is  that  it  should  be  used  to  make  it  the  interest  of  the 
miner  to  load  clean  coal. 

Q.  Mr.  Evans  stated  to  us  that  sometimes  the  whole  wagon  load  was 
stopped? — A.  Yes ;  if  a  man  sent  out  a  car  of  coal  that  it  should  cost 
you  more  to  clean  it  than  it  was  worth  we  would  dock  the  whole  car  load. 
If  you  have  any  product  and  it  is  mixed  with  other  impurities  which 
will  cost  more  to  get  out  than  the  product  is  worth,  then  the  dockage, 
as  I  said  before,  is  very  badly  needed. 

Q.  Mr.  Evans  suggested,  in  answer  to  the  question,  that  the  men  de- 
sired to  have  a  representative  of  their  own  with  the  company's  men 
who  fixed  the  amount  of  dockage,  so  they  could  act  together,  and,  if 
tbey  failed,  they  should  arbitrate  and  have  an  adjustment  t — A.  There 
is  no  reason  whatever  that  the  men  should  not  have  one  of  their  own 
employes  at  the  breaker;  they  are  entitled  to  it  and  there  is  reason  why 
they  should.  I  opposed  the  dockage  bill  last  year  before  the  legisla- 
ture. The  reason  of  that  was,  that  if  the  dockage  bill  passed  there  was 
nothing  for  the  companies  to  do  but  stop  allowiug  the  miners  to  load 
coal  and  load  it  themselves.  If  there  is  not  some  way  in  which  it  is 
ma^lo  to  the  interest  of  the  miner  to  load  clean  coal  we  can  not  run  our 
breakers.    There  are  lots  of  men  who  load  thoir  coal  nice  and  clean,  but 
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there  are  other  fellows  who  will  Bot.  Oue  man,  the  first  uiiaer  who 
over  worked  for  me,  he  got  to  loading  coal  dirtier  and  dirtier,  until 
finally  we  shifted  out  his  cars  on  a  side  track  and  sent  for  him ;  he  came 
up  there  and  looked  at  it  and  he  said  this :  ^^  What  God  has  joined  to- 
gether let  no  man  put  asunder;  and  God  has  joined  the  coal  and  slate 
together."  There  are  lots  of  men  I  know,  who  have  worked  for  me  for 
years,  with  whom  I  can  get  along  without  dockage,  but  the^e  are  other 
men  with  whom  I  could  not. 

Q.  In  every  case  you  have  to  dock  a  man 'the  dockage  is  made  out? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  our  rule  is,  when  we  find  we  have  got  to  dock  a  man  too 
much  to  tell  him  we  do  not  want  him.  In  one  of  the  places  we  luivi', 
where  it  is  impossible  for  the  men  to  load  coal  clean,  we  have  a  relimd; 
that  is  to  say,  the  mining  boss,  before  the  dockage-sheet  is  put  up,  goes 
to  the  breaker  boss  and  informs  him  how  much,  if  any,  of  the  dockage 
should  be  refunded  to  any  miner  who  could  not  reasonably  be  expected 
to  clean  his  coal.  The  dockage  business  is  the  most  difficult  and  trouble- 
some question  that  we  have. 

Q.  Then,  I  understand,  it  is  probable  that  the  men  are  sometimes,  and 
])erhaps  often,  injured  by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  the  dockage  is 
done  ? — A.  Of  course,  that  is  natural ;  but  the  operators  are  not  so  bad 
as  they  are  represented. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  highest  amount,  say,  made  in  July  and  August 
by  the  most  of  the  Lehigh  miners;  about  how  much  I— A.  1  could  not 
tell  you;  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  will  make  $70  to  $80;  not  a 
plenty,  but  a  good  many  of  them.  One  man  will  drive  10, 15,  and  20 
yards  more  than  another,  apparently  with  the  same  amount  of  work — 
than  another  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Q.  Now  the  men  have  told  us  that  if  the  employer  should  say  to  them 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  advance  of  wages,  they  were  ready 
to  yield  to  the  demand ;  now  has  there  been  any  negotiation  or  en- 
deavor to  show  the  men  that  you  coulc^  not  afford  to  pay  this  demand  ? — 
A.  I  never  have  had  any  communication  directly  or  indirectly  or  in  any 
shape  or  form  from  any  man  who  worked  for  me  of  any  such  desire  on 
the  part  of  any  of  them.  I  have  often  met  my  men  and  talked  to  them. 
The  last  strike  we  had  (or  lockout)  they  held  a  meeting  and  sent  for  me 
to  come  there  and  talk  to  them,  and  I  went  and  talked  to  them  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  and  they  went  to  work. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  effort  on  either  side  to  compromise  this  strike! — 
A.  I  do  not  know  anything  the  other  side  has  done;  we  have  just  shut 
up  and  stopped,  that  is  all. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated,  and  it  was  really  developed  from  both  sides, 
that  the  end  of  this  involves  the  recognition  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  as 
such  ? — A.  The  position  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  take,  and  have  always  taken 
— it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  us  whether  the  men  belong  to  any 
association  or  not.  I  do  not  care  what  association  they  belong  to  or 
what  politics  they  have ;  it  is  none  of  my  business;  but  when  it  came  to 
the  question,  I  was  always  willing  and  anxious  to  deal  with  my  own 
men,  and  I  expect  to  always;  but  I  want  to  deal  with  the  men  who  are 
interesteil  in  the  particular  question  that  I  have  got  to  settle.  I  have 
been  doing  that  for  twenty-two  years. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  withholding  from  the  men  because  they  pre- 
sented the  negotiation  in  a  manner  which  required  you  to  negotiate 
with  men  who  were  not  in  your  employ  and  had  not  been  ? — A.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  I  have  been  in  this  position.  I  simply  treated  this  as  I 
did  the  others  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
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Q.  Has  not  that  position  been  taken  in  this  case,  that  their  method 
of  negotiating  required  recognition  of  their  officials,  and  yon  have  not 
been  inclined  to  do  that? — A.  My  position  is  simply  this — not  becaase 
they  were  Knights  of  Labor  or  anything  else — ^I  have  always  said  I  would 
deal  with  my  own  men,  but  I  do  not  want  to  deal  with  outsideris ;  it  is 
no  matter  to  me  what  they  are  or  who  they  are. 

Q.  It  is  somewhat  peculiar  about  that;  the  Beading  Company  take 

the  ground A.  (Interrupting.)  Don't  ask  me  to  account  for  the 

Beading.  The  Beading  Company  made  the  contracts  with  their  men 
that  if  our  men  kept  out  they  would  pay  them  as  long  as  our  men  kept 
out;  that  is,  to  the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  When  the  Beading  men  reached  the  point  they  noshed  they  set- 
tled with  the  men,but  I  have  here  a  paper  saying,  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, the  question  as  to  the  men  and  the  question  of  negotiation  was 
only  held  in  abeyance  until  they  got  the  terms  they  wanted  f — A.  I  must 
say  I  can  not  undertake  to  account  for  or  justify  the  actions  of  the 
Beading  Bailroad  Company. 

Q.  Now  these  men  who  have  been  employed  by  you,  what  are  their 
nationalities  generally  f — ^A.  It  is  a  general  mixture.  We  have,  I  sup- 
pose, A  larger  number  of  Irishmen  than  any  other.  We  have  Eng- 
lishmen, Welsh,  a  good  many  Americans,  Pennsylvania  Germans, 
Hungarians,  and  Poles,  and  quite  a  number  of  Italians,  Tyrolese,  and 
Austrians. 

Q.  Is  there  any  material  number  that  are  not  citizens  and  have  not 
declared  their  intentions  of  becoming  citizens! — A.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  many  eligible  for  naturalization  that  are  not  naturalized.  I 
think  both  parties  look  after  that. 

Q.  Then  their  political  tendencies  tend  to  make  them  become  natu- 
ralized f — A.  I  may  say  there  is  too  much  haste,  if  anything. 

Q.  Have  these  men  who  have  been  out  so  long  found  other  labor  in 
the  vicinity  T — A.  The  single  men  generally  went  away.  A  great  many 
married  men  went  away,  but  they  have  not  staid  away. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  an  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  those  who  have 
remained  away  f  — A.  No ;  you  know  they  are  floating  about  all  the  time. 
A  great  many  men  went  away  simply  to  visit  relations  and  some  to  the 
old  country.  I  can  say  this  much ;  there  have  been  very  few  who  have 
moved  away.  I  do  not  believe  in  our  houses  we  have  got  there  were 
twenty  families  who  have  moved  away. 

Q.  Have  there  been  a  large  number  of  idle  men  here  fill  the  time  since 
the  strike  began  f — A.  You  see  a  good  many  fellows  walking  around. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  about  what  percentage  f  How  do  they  live  t — A 
They  live  in  our  houses,  pay  no  rent,  get  their  coal  from  the  slate  banks; 
that  is,  we  furnish  them  with  fuel  and  shelter.  Of  course  we  do  not 
allow  them  to  take  coal  from  the  slate  banks  when  they  are  working, 
and  at  one  place  we  stopped  them  during  the  strike ;  that  was  at  a  col- 
liery close  to  a  town  and  they  came  for  coal,  but  began  to  tear  the 
breaker  to  pieces,  and  for  that  reason  we  stopped  them. 

Q.  So  their  rent  and  fuel  has  practically  been  furnished  by  the  com- 
pany 1 — A.  They  have  paid  no  rent  and  for  no  fuel. 

Q.  !N'ow,  how  are  they  supported  f — ^A.  A  good  many  of  the  men  have 
some  money.  Some  have  gone  away,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  have 
furnished  flour  and  groceries  to  a  very  large  extent.  % 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  custom  of  your  company  to  charge  the  men  for  a 
ton  of  coal  per  month  at  some  fixed  rate  ? — A.  No,  sir.  We  sell  our  men 
a  ton  of  coal  just  as  we  would  sell  it  to  you  or  anybody  else.  If  they 
want  It  they  buy  it  and  pay  for  it.    I  disappr  o ve  of  the  old  system.    One 
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man  burns  10  tons  a  year  and  another  does  not  bum  half  that  much, 
and  he  pays  the  same  as  the  first.    It  also  encourages  waste. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  these  strike  matters 
and  considerable  experience  in  matters  of  legislation ;  now,  will  you  be 
kind  enoQgh  to  suggest  a  remedy  that  can  be  adox)ted  to  avoid  these 
troubles  in  the  future  and  similar  troubles  T — A.  This  is  but  one  way ; 
first-class  common  schools.    Both  of  us  have  much  to  learn. 

Q.  Like  all  tne  rest  of  Pennsylvania,  are  there  not  good  opportuni- 
ties for  a  common-school  education  there f— A.  Oh,  yes;  but  what  I 
mean,  the  operators  and  the  men  are  very  much  like  a  man  and  his  wife, 
they  may  quarrel  and  fuss  but  they  have  got  to  live  together,  and  it^is 
only  by  gradually  learning  to  understand  each  other  that  tney  avoid 
these.  As  Mr.  McGarvey  knows,  we  have  had  such  squabbles  before, 
but  it  will  all  come  right. 

Q.  And  you  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  necessity  of  nature  f — A.  As  £ 
have  said  over  and  over  again,  it  does  not  worry.me.  When  I  had  the 
first  strike  it  almost  made  me  sick.  It  is  like  a  man  when  his  first  child 
has  a  tooth,  he  thinks  it  is  dreadful,  but  when  his  third  child  has  the 
fifteenth  tooth  he  does  to  think  so  much  of  it. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  some  legislative  remedy  that  can  be  applied  f — 
A.  I  tell  you  I  do  not  see  that  all  the  legislation  we  have  had  has  helped 
us  much.  The  legislation  requiring  men  to  be  paid  in  cash  is  good,  and 
I  think  that  we  should  have  some  system  by  which  the  men  could  have 
a  representative  with  the  docking  boss,  but  I  doubt  whether  we  shall 
or  could  be  helped  much  by  legislation.  There  must  be  two  sides  to  a 
contract.  If  there  is  some  way  by  which  coal  coqld  be  inspected  be- 
fore it  went  to  the  breaker  and  have  the  car  clean  I  think  it  would  be 
well. 

Q.  Some  ot  the  witnesses  representing  the  striking  miners  at  Hazle 
ton  stated  to  us  that  as  human  beings  t£eir  condition  had  become  un 
bearable  by  reason  of  the  continual  pressure  of  rents,  doctors'  bills,  dock 
age,  and  the  company  stores,  and  the  taxes  they  were  required  to  pay 
and  the  profits  on  powder,  and  that  all  these  things  had  been  increased 
upon  them  while  their  wages  decreased  in  price,  and  that  all  these 
things  had  brought  them  into  a  condition  where  it  was  unbearable  and 
they  had  to  strike  T — A.  Ooxe  Bros.  &  Go.  have  a  standard  car,  and  pay 
the  men  a  price  which  is  based  upon  the  cubic  contents  of  the  car,  and 
it  is  flgured.to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  foot.  As  to  doctors'  bills,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  the  men  pay  the  doctor  themselves. 
There  always  is,  and  I  suppose  there  always  will  be  in  the  business,  a 
tendency  of  each  side  to  try  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  themselves,  and 
this  produces  a  strike  in  many  cases. 

Q.  Now,  one  of  the  effects,  as  you  have  shown  very  clearly,  of  the 
strike  was  to  put  upon  the  consumer  about  $1  per  ton  additional  cost 
for  his  fuel  ? — A.  That  was  for  a  short  time. 

Q.  How  is  the  price  fixed  at  these  points  either  East  or  West,  outside 
of  Pennsylvania  where  your  coal  is  disposed  of  ! — A.  We  try  to  get  all 
we  can. 

Q.  Aiid  there  is  no  fixed  price  f — A.  The  general  sales  agents  get  to- 
gether and  they  agree  upon  what  they  think  the  market  will  stand. 

Q.  The  general  sales  agents,  whom  do  they  represent  f — A.  They 
represent  the  parties  who  mine  and  sell  coal. 

Q.  The  different  parties  in  the  whole  anthracite  region  !— A.  Yes, 
sir.  The  different  sections  of  the  country  have  different  points  at  which 
they  quote  the  prices.  The  meetine:  is  really  to  talk  over  the  situation, 
to  get  information  as  to  what  the  market  will  stand.    If  they  are  going 
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to  make  an  advance  or  decline  they  try  to  make  it  together,  so  that  the 
market  will  not  be  disorganized. 

Q.  The  general  sales  agents  represent  all  the  anthracite  coal  pro- 
ducers there  are  in  the  world! — A.  No;  there  is  anthracite  coal  in 
South  Wales,  some  of  which  has  been  shipped  to  Texas. 

Q.  Do  you  call  that  substantially  anthracite  T — A.  It  is  anthracite. 
The  difference  between  that  and  onr  anthracite  is,  that  it  will  fly  all 
to  pieces  and  split  up  in  the  fire  more  than  ours. 

Q.  Except  Wales,  this  region  practically  represents  all  the  anthra- 
cite?—A.  There  is  anthracite  in  Colorado,  and  lately,  within  the  last 
year,  it  has  been  discovered  on  the  line  of  the  Canada  Pacific  Kailroad' 
I  think  they  have  found  anthracite  coal  there  that  may  be  coming  into 
competition  with  us  in  the  Northwest. 

Q.  None  of  those  mines  come  into  competition  with  you  at  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Minnesota  points  f — A.  No,  sir ;  onr  great  oom- 
petition  is  coke,  bituminous  coal,  natural  gases,  and  the  artificial  gases 
of  bitumous  coal.  Bitumous  coal  is  driving  us  out  of  some  markets  for 
certain  uses. 

Q.  Well,  now,  is  there  not  somewhere  any  adjustment  of  the  output, 
an  allotment  to  keep  that  steady  and  ballasted  f — ^A.  There  used  to  be 
an  arrangement  of  that  sort.  It  was  not  an  arrangement ;  rather  an 
understanding  they  would  stop  mining. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  reduced  the  current  flowing  to  market  ! — A 
Which  practically  was  a  restriction. 

Q.  And  they  would  stop  for  a  certain  number  of  days  in  a  month  or 
hours  per  day  t — A.  They  would  restrict  the  production  in  some  cases. 
It  might  be  done  if  a  man  ran  six  collieries  by  stopping  one.  If  the 
market  did  not  want  the  coal,  especially  if  they  were  going  to  make 
repairs,  they  would  lay  that  colliery  ofi'  and  repair  it  There  is  anoUier 
thing  which  is  naturally  a  restriction;  whenever  the  market  will  not 
take  the  coal,  the  cars  going  to  tide-water  first  fill  up  the  stockiug 
ground  there,  and  if  nobody  wants  the  coal  and  there  are  no  vessels  to 
load,  they  finally  block  up  all  the  sidings  and  remain  loaded,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  cars  available  for  transportation. 

Q.  You  mean  the  vessels  are  supplied  elsewhere  f — ^A.  You  do  not 
want  your  vessels  there;  you  do  not  want  the  coal. 

Q.  When  this  system  is  in  action,  who  allots  the  amount  the  differ- 
ent producers  may  produce! — A.  All  that  thing  has  been  broken  up. 
Tbere  have  been  no  allotments  since  before  the  interstate-commerce  act. 
You  know  the  Si/ate  of  Pennsylvania  just  before  that  prosecuted  the 
coal  producers  for  getting  up  a  combination  to  put  up  the  price  of  coal. 
It  was  claimed  that  we  were  chargiug  the  public  too  much  for  coal. 

Q.  Is  not  this  a  fact,  that  coal  going  steadily  to  market  without  an 
understanding  of  the  producers,  it  would  make  it  lower  to  the  consumers 
for  a  few  months ;  then  the  action  changes  and  the  output  is  reduced 
by  having  less  employment,  so  that  tbe  loss,  if  any,  falls  upon  the  miners, 
while  tbe  consumer  pays  something  more  for  the  coal  than  he  would  if 
the  current  was  kept  running  f — A.  When  we  have  to  lie  idle  it  is  prac- 
tically $1,000  a  day  loss  to  us. 

Q.  These  losses  are  shared  between  the  operators  and  the  miners  T — 
A.  The  actual  state  of  the  case  is  this :  When  there  is  no  special  ar- 
rangement, if  the  market  is  falling,  it  goes  down  until  coal  gets  below 
the  cost  of  production.  Suppose  our  coal  sells  at  $2.25  at  New  York ; 
we  then  get  nothing  and  worse  than  nothing,  and  finally  everybody 
would  stop.  When  the  price  begins  to  get  l^low  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion you  shut  up  one  colliery  and  then  another  oue,  and  finally  you  get 
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down  to  the  number  of  collieries  jast  safficient  to  supply  the  demand 
at  cost  price.  Then  prices  begin  to  rise  and  it  causes  you  to  open  up 
one  colliery  after  another  ngfain.  Practically,  the  only  money  we  have 
made  (above  a  very  low  interest  upon  the  capital  we  have  invested), 
has  been  in  the  years  succeeding  very  low  prices,  because,  on  account 
of  the  stoppage,  reduction  in  wages  and  everything  gets  disorganized 
and  the  men  go  off,  and  when  the  demand  increases,  as  it  does  in  con- 
sequence of  the  low  prices,  the  public  can  not  get  all  the  coal  they 
want.  I  think  all  this  idea  of  regulating  the  trade  by  conference  or 
combination  in  the  long  run  is  bad  for  the  coal  operators. 

Q.  The  prices  at  which  you  fix  the  rate — if  I  understand  you  in  re- 
gard to  the  sales  agents  and  others — these  prices  depend  upon  the  con- 
dition of  competition  at  the  market? — A.  Exactly;  that  is  the  point. 

Q.  So  there  are  really  two  great  elements  which  enter  into  the  selling 
of  coal — the  cost  of  production  and  the  competition  at  the  selling  point ; 
tbe  cost  of  production,  as  you  claim,  being  subservient  to  the  other  I — 
A.  The  cost  of  production  goes  down  with  the  price  and  the  railroad 
tolls  do  so  also.  When  the  cost  of  coal  goes  down  the  wages  go  down, 
and  in  many  cases  the  royalties ;  so  that  when  coal  advances,  we  give 
part  to  the  men,  the  railroads  take  a  part,  and  the  landlords  take  a 
part  of  it.  We  are  between  the  upper  and  nether  mill-stone.  If  there 
is  a  margin  left  we  come  out  whole,  and  if  there  is  not,  we  do  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  royalty  f— A.  The  highest  is  63  cents  a  ton,  and  it 
runs  down  to  25  cents  in  the  Lehigh  region. 

Q,  Do  you  have  a  sliding  scale  ?--A.  1  would  have  no  objection  myself 
to  giving  this,  but  that  is  a  secret  that  belongs  to  the  landowner.  I  will 
assume  that  when  coal  sells  for  $3  that  the  royalty  is  a  certain  sum — in 
order  not  to  use  figures,  suppose  we  say  70  cents;  of  course,  that  is  a 
great  deal  too  large.  When  coal  advances  in  amount  in  New  York,  the 
royalty  advances  a  certain  per  cent.  Then  if  coal  went  up  50  per  cent, 
this  70  cents  would  advance  a  certain  per  cent.  That  is  a  sliding  scale, 
and  that  is  really  the  only  safe  method  of  making  a  royalty  to  run  any 
number  of  years,  because  nobody  knows  what  will  take  place — duringthe 
war  for  instance,  when  coal  went  up  to  $13  and  $14  a  ton;  indeed  many 
could  not  get  it.  In  that  way  the  land-owner  would  get  a  fair  share, 
and  in  a  perio<l  of  great  depression  the  royalty  would  be  fair. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  what  would  be  the  effect  of  making  all  coal  free 
of  customs  duty  I — ^A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  Because  we  would  send  three  tons  to  Can^a  to  half  a 
ton  they  would  send  here.  The  great  coal  producing  interests  of  Penn- 
sylvania, West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Dlinois  are  united  and  lie 
within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  the  Great  Lakes.  In  Canada 
there  is  no  coal  west  of  I^ova  Scotia  that  can  reach  the  Canadian  lakes. 
We  meet  about  Montreal.  They  can  ship  into  New  England,  but  the 
amount  would  not  be  very  great,  and  we  would  ship  into  Canada,  via 
the  Lakes,  three  tons  to  their  one.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  cash.  I 
mean,  if  Canada  would  let  our  coal  in  free  of  duty  we  would  make  three 
to  one.  What  is  now  paid  for  duty  would  carry  coal  much  farther  into 
that  country  and  would  drive  wood  out  of  the  market  in  many  places. 
Anthracite  coal  is  used  mostly  for  domestic  purposes. 

Q.  Then  the  removal  of  the  tariff,  if  I  understand  you,  would  increase 
the  field  of  sale? — A.  For  our  business. 

Q.  Would  it  benefit  you  if  it  did  not  raise  the  price  of  coal  ? — A.  The 
tariff  would  not  affect  the  price  of  anthracite  coal,  because  we  do  not 
compete  with  foreign  coal. 
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Q.  Then  you  wonld  simply  sell  more  coal  ? — A.  We  woald  posh  the 
market  farther  into  Canada. 

Q.  Woald  not  the  increased  amount  of  coal  sold  increase  the  price  of 
coal? — A.  It  woald  help,  bat  not  exactly  by  an  increase  in  prices. 

Q.  This  removal  of  the  tariff  upon  coal  woald  have  the  effect  to  make 
coal  higher  to  the  consumers  in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  England, 
and  Minnesota  would  it  not  f — A.  Not  appreciably.  It  would  help  as 
by  allowing  an  increased  output.  If  we  advance  the  price  above  what 
we  now  get,  we  would  be  driven  out  of  many  markets  by  soft  coal.  We 
could  not  get  the  price  up,  because  of  the  competition  of  soft  coal. 

Q.  If  there  was  no  custom  duty  upon  coal  would  you  not  meet  Euro- 
pean competition  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  States  f — A.  I  do  not 
think  taking  the  tariff  off  coal  would  affect  anthracite  much ;  if  it  did  it 
would  rather  help  us,  if  the  Canadians  take  their  tariff  off.  Of  coarse 
if  we  take  our  tariff  off  and  the  Canadians  do  not,  then  my  remarks 
would  all  fall  to  the  ground.  What  I  say  is  this :  If  there  was  a  reci- 
procity treaty  by  which  our  coal  would  be  let  into  Canada  in  considera- 
tion of  our  letting  theirs  in  here,  it  wonld  be  a  rather  good  thing  for  us. 

Q.  In  your  plan  you  would  omit  the  fish  question  and  the  production 
of  the  farmers  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  fish,  I  am  only  talk- 
ing about  coal.    You  asked  "me  about  the  coal  business. 

Q.  In  which  inspection  district  are  your  mines  situated  f — A.  Practi- 
cally Mr.  Roderick's.    We  have  one  in  another  district. 

Q.  That  is  No.  4, 1  believe;  that  is  Mr.  Boderick's  f — A.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  The  Beading  Railroad  strike,  I  believe,  originated  at  Elizabeth- 
port  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  at  Port  Richmond. 

Q.  Now,  the  trouble  at  Elizabethport  is  reported  to  have  arisen  be- 
cause the  Reading  operators  were  said  to  have  attempted  to  fill  one  of 
your  boats  with  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  coal  f — A.  Cox,  Bros. 
&  Go.  buy  and  sell  a  great  deal  of  coal,  and  being  about  out  of  business 
as  operators  in  consequence  of  our  strike,  we  purchased  from  the  Read- 
ing Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  other  parties  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  tons  of  coal.  We  purchased,  among  other  things,  400  to  500 
tons  of  broken  coal  from  the  Reading  Company,  and  we  sent  our  boat 
to  Elizabethport  for  the  coal,  as  it  was  to  be  delivered  f.  o.  b.  When 
the  boat  got  there  they  telef^honed  up  that  the  men  wonld  not  load  the  boat, 
and  to  send  another.  We  sent  word  back  that  we  bought  that  coal  and 
sent  our  boat  there  for  it,  and  wanted  it  loaded.  They  then  offered  to 
deliver  the  coal  to  us  in  their  own  boats  at  any  point  in  New  York  Har- 
bor we  wished  at  25  cent«j  a  ton  freight,  whatever  the  freight  might  be. 
That  we  declined.  We  notified  them,  through  counsel,  we  would  apply 
for  a  mandamus  to  the  court  to  compel  the  company  to  load  that  boat. 
Theu  they  offered  to  deliver  the  coal  free  at  any  point  we  wanted.  We 
doclfoed  that,  and  they  declined  to  load  it 

Q.  Tell  us  why  you  declined  that! — A.  Because  we  have  many  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  boats  in  New  York  Harbor ;  we  have  paid  for 
them ;  they  are  under  United  States  registry,  and  we  wanted  to  find 
out  whether  they  would  have  to  be  broken  up  or  whether  these  boats 
could  go  anywhere  and  be  loaded. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  was  the  reason  why  they  would  not  load 
that  boat  f — A.  They  said  their  men  would  not  load  it. 

Q.  Upon  what  ground  ? — A.  Because  they  belonged  to  us  and  we  had 
a  strike.  Then  we  made  application  to  the  court  of  Philadelphia,  setting 
forth  a  statement  of  the  facts,  which  I  presume  you  have,  and  the  judge 
said  they  were  going  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receivers  in  ^wo  or  throe 
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da3  3,  and  he  could  not  give  a  mandamas;  that  they  would  be  out  of  the 
juribdiction  of  the  court  before  it  could  be  heard ;  that  is  as  I  uuder 
stand  it.    The  day  we  applied  to  the  court  for  the  mandamus  they  or- 
dered the  men  to  load  that  boat  and  the  men  declined. 

Q.  That  was  just  about  the  time  of  the  Reading  Railroad  strike  ? — A. 
Then  they  ordered  the  men  the  same  day  at  the  same  time  to  put  grain 
cars  into  Taylor  &  Oo.'s  sheds  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  strike  originated 
at  both  places. 

Q.  If  there  are  any  other  details  connected  with  the  Elizabethport 
transactions  we  would  like  to  have  them  ? — A.  I  may  say  the  afifair  was  a 
mere  accident  on  our  part.  We  had  been  buying  and  selling  coal  and 
having  the  boats  loaded  all  over  New  York  Harbor,  and  we  were  aa 
much  surprised  as  anybody  in  the  country.  Many  people  thought  we 
had  set  it  up,  but  it  was  a  mere  accident.  When  they  refused  to  load 
the  boat  we  determined  toknow  whether  our  boats  could  transact  busi- 
ness or  not. 

Q.  You  proposed  also  to  know  whether  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  go- 
ing to  assist  you  in  managing  your  business  ? — A.  We  have  got  16  to 
IS  boats  and  they  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Q.  Did  not  the  other  element  come  in  f — A.  We  w/)uld  have  done 
the  same  thing  if  our  boats  for  any  other  reason  had  been  ordered 
away  and  they  would  not  load  them. 

Q.  Was  it  one  boat  or  more  ! — A.  Only  one. 

Q.  Where  was  that  to  be  delivered  ! — A.  I  think  in  New  York  Harbor. 

Q.  Was  it  upon  an  old  contract  that  you  had  made  before  the  strike 
to  supply  that  coal  ? — A.  1  do  not  know  about  that.  It  was  in  the  reg- 
ular course  of  business,  and  the  first  thing  I  heard  of  it  was  in  a  letter 
from  our  New  York  ofBce  stating  what  had  happened. 

Q.  Was  not  the  coal  intended  to  fill  a  contract  which  you  were  pre- 
vented from  filling  by  reason  of  the  Lehigh  strike  f — A.  It  is  different 
coal  from  ours,  and  I  do  not  think  we  could  have  filled  a  contract  with 
it.  It  is  coal  that  was  bought  and  sold  to  make  a  commission  on  ;  that 
is  all. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  knowledge  of  its  being  intended  to  fill  a  pre- 
existing contract  f — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
know  who  the  coal  was  intended  for.  It  was  a  mere  accident,  and  it 
was  one  of  those  things  that  astonished  us  as  much  as  anybody. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON : 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  your  statement  was  that  if  you  had  to  pay 
more  for  wages  than  you  do  now,  that  it  would  practically  drive  you  out 
of  the  business  ?— A.  If  we  had  to  pay  more  than  we  do  now,  and  the 
price  of  coal  remains  as  it  has  been,  we  would  practically  make  not  even 
a  low  interest  on  our  capital. 

Q.  And  you  said  your  estimate  was  about  12  cents  a  ton  f — A.  Yes  ; 
for  1886  and  1887,  without  charging  interest  or  depreciation.  Now,  I 
want  to  say  you  can  make  it  8, 9, 10, 11,  and  12  cents.  I  have  given  a 
larger  figure  than  I  would  to  my  partner,  but  as  near  as  I  can  estimate 
11  cents  is  about  the  outside  figure. 

Q.  Of  course  the  coal  at  the  breaker  is  not  in  the  market,  it  must  be 
transported  to  the  market,  and  I  think  you  said  the  freight  was  about 
$1.85  to  Philadelphia.  How  many  miles  is  that  from  your  breakers? — 
A.  It  varies  at  the  different  breakers  from  110  to  120  miles.  It  would 
probably  average  at  our  breakers  1 15  miles. 

Q.  What  rate  per  ton  per  mile  would  that  be? — A.  It  is  over  1^  cents. 

Q.  You  pay  $1.85  for  that  transportation.    Of  course  if  that  was  re- 
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daced  you  would  make  a  good  deal  more  profit  T — A.  Of  comae  we 
would. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  transportation  is  an  important  factor  as  either 
the  uiiuingor  anything  else! — A.  Tes;  the  point  is  this:  We  get-an  ab- 
solute sum  from  the  consumer ;  now  we  have  to  pay  an  absolute  sum 
to  the  railroa<l  company.  Now,  if  we  pay  5  cents  less  to  the  railroad 
company,  we  make  that  5  cents,  and  if  we  pay  $1  less,  we  make  that 
much. 

Q.  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  one  of  these  roads  (I  believe  it  was 
tlio  Jersey  Central)  had  a  shifting  scale  f — A.  These  rates  are  all  pub- 
lished.   There  is  no  secret  about  them ;  they  have  a  sliding  scale. 

(See  anthracite  coal  tariff  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  Bailroad  Com- 
pAFiy,  appended  to  testimony.) 

Q.  Upon  what  basis  do  they  arrange  that  sliding  scale  t — A.  The 
shippers  of  coal  from  a  certain  region,  who  pay  the  same  tolls  to  tide- 
water, make  a  return  to  the  company  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  the 
total  number  of  tons  shipped  and  the  amount  realized  therefor,  f.  o. 
b.,  in  New  York.  The  company  adds  together  the  total  amounts  re- 
ceived for  all  the  feoal  and  divides  it  by  the  total  number  of  tons  of  coal, 
which  gives  the  average  rate  for  which  all  coal  shipped  under  this  sys- 
tem netted  in  New  York.  From  this  the  company  deducts  a  certain 
sum  which  is  intended  to  cover  royalty,  selling  expenses,  etc  This 
leaves  the  piice  for  the  coal  mined  and  transportation,  and  the  com- 
pany takes  a  certain  percentage  of  this  amount  for  transporting  the 
coal  to  market,  and  in  the  case  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  this  is  repre- 
sented by  a  fixed  sum.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  smaller  sizes,  which 
are  very  much  less  in  value  and  which  pay  a  little  less  transportation. 
That  is  to  say,  a  fixed  sum  is  deducted  from  the  rate  found  for  the  large 
coal  to  determine  the  tolls  on  the  small  sizes.  Where  the  company 
ships  the  coal  themselves  an  extra  charge  is  made  for  terminal  facilities, 
but  a  very  large  i>roportiou  of  the  coal  carried  by  this  arrangement  is 
shipped  by  the  parties  who  own  it,  they  having  their  own  wharves  in 
New  York  Harbor. 

Q.  What  is  the  royalty  referred  to  in  the  above  answer! — A.  The 
royalty  means  what  the  miner  has  to  pay  to  the  land-owner.  You  see 
the  idea  of  the  railroad  company  is,  the  miner  has  no  control  of  that,  he 
has  got  to  pay  that,  and  they  do  not  participate  in  it.  The  idea  is  of 
the  Jersey  Central  Eailroad ;  the  railroad  gets  a  percentage  out  of  any 
advance  in  coal  and  the  balance  is  for  the  coal  operator.  It  is  a  plan 
that  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  getting  something  which  would  al- 
low the  individual  operators  to  ship  in  competition  with  the  coal  mining 
and  producing  companies,  because  in  this  way,  if  coal  goes  up  or  down, 
you  do  not  have  to  see  the  railroad  in  regard  to  a  change  of  tolls.  You 
know  if  tolls  go  down  or  up  it  will  not  be  in  an  arbitrary  way. 

Q.  I  understand  the  company,  by  this  agreement,  deducted  royalty  f — 
A.  They  deduct  a  fixed  sum  supposed  to  cover  the  whole  fixed  charges 
of  selling,  royalty,  etc. 

Q.  They  deduct  royalty  and  then  they  allow  some  percentage  for  sell- 
ing expenses  ?— A.  The  clerical  expenses  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  is  the  highest  percentage  that  the  company  has  charged, 
within  your  knowledge,  for  the  last  couple  of  years  for  tolls  t — A.  I 
think  they  charged  us  for  a  short  time  50  per  cent. ;  that  was  the  highest. 
After  they  found  this  wa.s  to  high  they  made  an  arbitrary  reduction. 

Q.  Within  the  last  eighteen  months  what  has  been  the  lowest  percent- 
age ? — A.  The  i)ercentage  is  always  the  same,  but  the  amount  varies 
with  the  price  of  coal. 
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Q.  What  is  the  fixed  i)erceutage  f — A.  50  per  cent. 

Q.  Then  on  this  sliding  scale  it  is  determined  by  the  price  of  coal  in 
the  market  f — A.  If  coal  goes  up  20  cents  a  ton  in  New  York  the  com- 
IViiuy  gets  10  cents  more,  and  if  it  goes  down  we  take  off  10  cents.  This 
10  cents  taken  off  the  tolls  fixed  by  the  percentage  is  arbitrary.  In 
other  words,  if  coal  sold  for  90  cents  at 'the  breaker  they  would  get 
nothing  and  then  if  it  went  np  10  cents  to  $1  they  would  get  50  per 
cent,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Do  they  charge  50  per  cent,  on  the  sum  that  remains  of  the 
price  received  for  coal  after  deducting  royalty  and  selling  expenses f — 
A.  This  is  after  deducting  this  70  cents  royalty  and  selling  expenses. 
That  they  consider  as  something;  the  operator  had  to  pay  altogether 
outside  of  the  mining  business. 

Q.  Why  did  the  oi>erator8  agree  to  that  50  per  cent. ! — A.  It  was  the 
best  we  could  get. 

Q.  If  the  operators  could  obtain  that  transportation  for  25  per 
cent,  f — A.  He  would  make  the  otber  25  per  cent. 

Q.  And  then  you  could  afford  lo  pay  more  wages? — A.  Provided  the 
operators  did  not  give  it  away  to  the  consumers. 

Q.  Assuming  the  price  to  be  the  same,  you  could  then  pay  higher 
wages.  Now,  Judge  Parker,  a  moment  since,  asked  you  in  regard  to 
remedies.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  legislation  might  be  had  controll- 
ing the  price  of  tolls  or  rate  of  tolls? — A.  It  has  not  been  successful. 
The  great  mistake  of  this  whole  thing  was  when  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania made  the  mining  and  carrying  corporations  one,  and  they  never 
can  get  out  of  it ;  and  the  question  how  the  individual  operators  will  get 
out  of  it  is  more  than  I  can  tell. 

Q.  Well,  this  is  true,  that  if  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  should  reduce 
the  tolls  charged  on  such  trafiic,  that  would,  of  course,  give  to  you  a 
better  profit,  which  you  could  distribute  between  the  consumer,  your- 
self, and  your  men }  then  as  to  interstate  commerce,  if  it  wa^  found 
feasible  for  Congress  to  regulate  and  restrict  this  60  per  cent,  now  be- 
ing charged  then  it  would  have  an  effect  as  to  interstate  commerce 
giving  the  same  result  f — A.  The  only  trouble  is  that  some  of  the  old 
charters  allow  them  to  charge  3  cents  a  ton  per  mile. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  thing  for  the  present  legislature  to  settle  thatf — A. 
Not  under  our  constitution.  AH  these  charters  that  have  been  passed 
sin(;e  the  amendment  to*  the  constitution  provided  that  the  legislature 
could,  but  the  old  charters  can  not  be  altered  under  the  Darmouth  Col- 
lege decision,  that  you  can  not  impair  the  validity  of  a  contract.  If  we 
could  get  cheaper  transportation,  why  there  would  be  more  to  divide 
between  the  consumers  and  the  men. 

Q.  Now  another  point.  You  spoke  of  the  Jersey  Central  obtaining 
statistics  of  coal  shix)ments  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  and  upon 
that  data  arranging  their  basis.  How^o  they  obtain  those  statistics  ? — 
A.  Every  shipper  over  the  road  furnishes  a  statement  of  coal  sold  and 
what  they  got  for  it  in  the  aggregate. 

Q.  In  order  to  make  this  statement  complete  they  mast  includQ,  of 
course,  shipments  over  all  other  roads  ?~A.  No ;  it  is  only  coal  that 
goes  over  their  road  and  pays  toll  on  this  basis.  There  are  two  or  three 
regions  5  Wilkes  Barre  coal  is  carried  on  the  same  principle,  but  it  does 
not  go  in  to  make  up  our  rate.  The  coal  that  makes  np  our  rate  is  the 
Lehigh  Navigation  Company  coal,  our  coal,  the  Honey  Brook  coal  (be- 
longing to  the  Wilkes  Barre  Company,  but  in  our  region),  the  Upper  Le- 
high, the  Pond  Creek,  and  Sandy  Bun  coal.    They  all  go  over  the  same 
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liDe.    Only  that  part  of  oar  ooal  that  goes  over  this  line  is  pat  m  to 
nialie  up  tiie  average. 

Q.  1  anderstand  that  thia  coal  from  the  Lehigh  region  all  sabstao- 
tially  goes  over  the  same  railroad  line  f — A.  Tes 

Q.  What  is  the  distance,  say,  to  the  farther  of  these  T — A.  They  will 
not  vary  more  than  3  or  4  miles ;  they  are  practically  the  same  thing. 

Q.  I  thought  I  nnderstood  yon  to  say  they  had  a  differeat  rate  T— A. 
That  rate  varies  with  the  price  of  coal. 

Q.  Now,  yon  say  the  pnce  to-day  is  so  and  so,  say  $4,  and  that  toll  is 
arranged  upon  that  $4  baais ;  that  is,  this  reduction,  etc  On  6bat  aanie 
day  coal  is  brought  from  this  same  point  over  snbst'intially  the  same 
distance,  over  the  same  road,  and  they  receive  whatf — A.  Exactly  the 
same  tolls. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  that  they  received  different  f — A.  The  Lehigh 
region  would  be  the  same,  but  they  have  a  large  system  of  oollieries  in 
the  Wilkes  Barre  region.  They  have  another  system  there  which  they 
pay  on. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  looked  into  the  question  as  to  whether  there  are 
parties  shipping  on  that  line  receiving  less  tolls  than  yon  did  f— A.  I 
do  not  know  positively,  but  I  think  that  they  do  not  now.  The  L^igh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company  pays  a  little  less  than  we  do  beoause 
they  carry  coal  a  part  of  the  way  over  their  own  road.  They  ran  a  road 
to  their  own  mines  and  deliver  at  a  certain  point  on  the  railroad,  so  they 
have  another  arrangement. 

Q.  How  much  difference  is  there  between  their  coal  and  yonr  ooal  by  * 
rait  ? — A.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference.    They  have  their  own  lo- 
comotives and  they  have  got  an  advantage.    They  run  to  the  di£ferent 
collieries,  and  they  deliver  to  wharves  at  certain  points,  and  they  own 
their  own  railroad,  too. 

Q.  Does  the  Jersey  Central,  to  whom  all  the  individual  operators 
make  these  returns,  also  obtain  the  statistics  of  anthracite,  both  at 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  ? — A.  Only  New  York ;  for  all  places  short 
of  New  York  there  is  a  fixed  rate  of  schedule. 

,Q.  Take  New  York,  are  statistics  collected  for  shipment  over  other 
roads  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jersey  Central  T — ^A.  J  am  not  positive.  The 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  nsed  to,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  do  now.  They  charge  a  certain  percentage  of  their  own  price,  but 
we  are  not  shippers  over  that  road,  and  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  it 
(Mr.  Coxe  afterwards  informed  the  committee  that  the  New  Jersey  Cen- 
tral Railroad  had  changed  its  system  somewhat.) 

Q.  You  referred  in  your  testimony  to  some  proceedings  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  against  certain  railroad  companies  or  carrying  com- 
panies T — A.  They  were  after  the  chartered  corporations. 

Q.  And  in  those  proceedings  ^t  was  shown,  so  I  have  been  informed, 
that  the  roads  all  collected  the  statistics  of  the  whole  anthracite  re- 
gion f — A.  They  collected  statistics  of  the  amount  shipped,  or  rather 
they  used  to  do  it,  but  I  think  the  man  has  lost  his  place  and  has  gone 
into  some  private  business. 

Q.  The  man  to  whom  you  refer  is  Mr.  Jones.  What  was  his  inten« 
tion! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  At  that  time  Mr.  Jones  published  circulars  each  month  T — A.  I 
think  every  week.  I  think  that  he  collated  them  at  theend  of  the  month 
or  end  of  the  year. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  those  circulars  ! — ^A.  Yes ;  everybody  did. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  any  circulars  from  him  nowf — A.  Mr.  Jones,  the 
other  day,  asked  us  lyhather  we  would  agree  to  pay  something  for  hav- 
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ing  the  statistics  gathered.    He  has  gone  into  it  as  a  private  specula- 
tion. 

Q.  Do  you  still  receive  circulars? — ^A.  I  saw  one  last  week.  The  way 
I  happened  to  see  it  was  that  he  had  seen  other  people  and  wanted  to 
know  whether  we  would  not  contribute  something  to  having  the  sta- 
tistics gathered. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  that,  and  I  do  not  care  whether  you  receive 
them  or  not;  but,  as  I  understand  it,  you  received  such  circulars  within 
the  last  year  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  frequently  ? — ^A.  I  think  every  week.  I  think  they  were  al- 
ways published  in  all  the  coal  papers. 

Q.  And  these  were  the  circulars  to  which  reference  has  been  made  ! — 
A.  It  is  simply  a  collated  statement  of  the  amount  shipped  from  each 
region  by  each  interest. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  these  circulars  than  those  at  the 
time  prior  to  these  proceedings) — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  differ- 
ence at  aU,  except  that  Mr.  Jones  formerly  had  a  position  and  now  he 
has  not. 

Q.  The  work  of  collecting  the  statistics  is  maintained? — ^A.  I  think 
everybody  send  their  shipments. 

Q.  And  iufoimation  is  distributed  to  the  operators  just  as  before? — A. 
It  will  be  to  those  who  pay  for  it. 

Q.  If  they  pay  for  it  these  circulars  will  t>e  distributed  just  as  before ; 
in  other  words,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  collecting  and  distribution 
of  information. — A.  I  am  not  by  any  means  certain  that  Mrl  Jones  will 
be  able  to  make  it  pay.  He  may  gWe  it  up.  The  difference  before  was 
that  Mr.  Jones  did  it  «s  an  officer  of  the  company,  who  told  him  to  do 
it,  and  now  he  is  trying  to  do  it  as  a  private  business. 

Q.  Mr.  Jones's  testimony  shows  part  of  the  time  he  is  employed  by 
the  Beading  Railroad  Company,  and  then  he  is  subsequently  in  the 
employ  of  the  different  interests  represented  in  a  meeting  of  which  Mr. 
Harris  was  secretary,  and  then,  I  think,  his  evidence  showed  that  the 
allotment,  to  which  Judge  Parker  referred  was  made  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  carrying  companies,  and  those  carrying  companies  made 
payment  to  Mr.  Jones,  and  in  some  cases  doing  so  directly  by  checks 
and  in  some  cases  by  Mr.  Harris,  and  that  at  that  time  the  allotment 
system  was  in  operation.  Now,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  whether 
there  is  any  difference  materially  in  supplying  Mr.  Jones's  information 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  or  whether  it  is  Mr.  Jones,  Smith,  or  anybody 
else,  and  whether,  in  the  matter  of  collecting  statistics,  and  in  the  man- 
ner of  distributing  that  information,  there  is  any  difference  to-day  ? — 
A.  I  think  there  is  a  very  great  difference,  owing  to  this  fact.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Jones  will  be  liable  to  get  the  figures  or  not.  I 
think,  as  far  as  I  understand  it  now,  it  is  largely  a  private  speculation 
of  his  own.  I  do  not  know  much  about  it,  as  we  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  it.  It  was  sent  to  us,  and  we  have  now  been  asked  by  Mr. 
Jones,  as  a  personal  matter,  whether  we  would  contribute. 

Q.  During  the  time  this  allotment  system  was  in  operation  did  you 
or  not  frequently  regulate  the  work  in  your  collieries  and  the  output  by 
that  information? — ^A.  I  can  say  we  were  generally  considerably  short 
of  what  we  would  be  entitled,  because  we  could  not  get  cars  to  ship  it. 

Q.  That  is  another  thing  I  want  to  knowabout.  In  the  experience 
of  the  last  ten  years  have  you  been  troubled  with  a  shortage  of  railroad 
cars? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  almost  chronic. 

Q.  Tell  us  something  about  that? — ^A.  Understand,  if  we  got  all  we 
wanted  and  then  mined  all  we  could,  we  would  probably  have  broken 
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the  market.  In  other  words,  the  capacity  to  produce  anthracite  is  too 
great  for  the  demand,  and  what  has  kept  everybody  from  going  to  sina^li 
is  the  fact  that  the  traiisfmrtation  has  not  been  sufficient  to  carry  it. 
In  other  words,  if  we  could  get  our  price  for  coal,  we  could  not  run  fall 
because  we  could  not  get  cars  to  carry  it. 

Q.  My  question  is  this:  You  have  a  certain  limit,  and  determine  what 
the  limit  shall  be  by  your  judgment  of  it,  and  you  sometimes  make  a 
larger  output  and  a  smaller  output,  irrespective  of  the  dictates  of  the 
railroad  company  as  to  whether  you  shall  have  facilities  for  transport- 
ing that  coal  to  market  or  not.  My  point  was  this,  whether  the  railroad 
company  has  within  your  experience  in  the  last  ten  years,  no  matter 
what  the  pretense  was,  actually  prevented  you  from  shipping  coal  to 
market  by  not  furnishing  cars! — A.  I  do  not  think  they  ever  did  that 
I  do  not  think  the  companies  have  taken  the  ground  that  if  we  de- 
manded cars  they  would  not  give  them  to  us. 

Q.  But  still  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  times  when  you  would 
have  shipped  that  you  could  not  obtain  cars! — A.  Yes,  because  almost 
always  there  are  not  cars  enough. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  business  of  a  carrier  to  have  cars  enough  ? — A.  Yes ; 
but  the  trouble  about  this  is,  that  whenever  the  market  slacks  up  cars 
are  turned  into  the  coal  yards,  block  up  the  tracks,  and  people  do  not 
unload  them.  Whenever  there  is  a  slack  market  there  are  a  great 
many  cars  out  of  service.  The  car  question  is  very  largely  influenml 
by  the  active  demand  for  coaL 

Q.  Is  it* not  also  true  that  in  the  event  the  company  chooses  to  regu- 
late the  shipment  of  coal  by  eithef^keeping  cars  loaded  or  by  failure  to 
furnish  cars,  that  it  holds  the  key  to  the  situation  and  can  control  it  f — 
A.  That  is  practically  a  fact  with  every  business. 

Q.  If  the  company  chooses  to  charge  you  90  per  cent,  instead  of  50 
per  cent,  for  freights,  they  can  do  it! — A.  It  would  freeze  us  out. 

Q.  They  have  it  in  their  power  as  an  individual  operator  to  take  all 
the  traffic  would  bear,  or,  in  plain  English,  precisely  what  they  see  fit  to 
take  ! — A.  I  do  not  see  what  would  stop  it,  except  we  would  kick  like 
st^rs.  There  are  very  few  businesses  dependent  on  railroads  that  the 
compauy,  if  it  charges  what  the  law  allows,  can  not  hamper  or  exter- 
minate. 

Q.  And  the  coal  business  is  like  others  in  that  respect  1 — A.  Tes ;  but 
the  companies  have  been  moderately  reasonable.  We  go  to  them  and 
demand  a  reduction  wherever  the  trade  will  not  stand  the  rate.  We 
are  haggling  all  the  time  about  it,  and  they  must  help  if  we  are  to  keep 
moving. 

Q.  They  want  all  the  golden  eggs  the  gogse  will  lay  without  killing 
the  goose? — A.  Exactly;  and  I  guess  that  is  the  way  most  businesses 
are  managed.  Of  course  they  do  not  want  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs. 

Q.  But  this  general  proposition  is  true,  that  50  per  cent.,  more  or  less, 
as  stated  by  you  heretofore,  is  taken  by  the  railroads  for  hauling  coal 
160  or  180  miles  !— A.  The  distance  to  New  York  is  140  or  150  miles ; 
I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  the  figures  are.  It  is  50  i)er  cent,  of 
the  price  of  coal  less  a  figure,  and  1  think  this  really  amounts  (o 
about  50  per  cent,  less  10. 

Q.  What  official  of  that  company  could  give  us  that  information? — 
A.  The  general  freight  agent.  But  it  is  all  in  print ;  there  is  no  trouble 
about  getting  it.  There  is  no  secret  about  it.  It  is  printed  and  sent 
to  every  shipper. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  the  cars  which  carried  coal,  say  to 
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Buffalo,  returned  with  grain  f — A.  Tliere  are  two  classes  of  cars  that 
carrj'  coal  to  Buffalo — the  open-top  cars  which  carry  coal  and  which  go 
to  the  luuil>er  regions  and  load  with  lumber,  and  the  box  car  or  house 
car  goes  there  with  coal  and  it  is  then  loaded  with  grain. 

Q.  Take  the  box  car^  the  rate  on  that  per  ton  per  mile  from  Chic  igo 
is  about  one-half  a  cent!— A.  The  rate  now  is  one-half  cent  a  ton  from 
the  mines  to  Chicago.    That  is  about  $4.50  a  ton  and  about  900  miles. 

Q.  Yet  they  charge  you  IJ  cents  a  ton  to  New  York! — A.  Yesj  but 
the  car  to  Chicago  has  a  back  load  for  grain  cars.  We  never  send  any 
coal  to  Chicago  in  special  cars.  It  never  goes  there  unless  they  have 
empty  cars  going  back. 

Qo  They  charge  you  200  per  cent,  over  Chicago  rates  to  New  York ; 
they  charge  you  a  half  a  cent  for,  in  round  numbers,  1,000  miles,  and  they 
charge  yon  1^  cents  for  150  miles.  In  your  judgment  as  an  outsider,  do 
you  think  that  extra  cent  ample  pay  for  returned  empties! — A.  I  think 
1 J  cents  a  mile  is  a  very  big  price.  There  are  certain  terminal  expenses — 
in  other  words,  to  determine  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  you  have  got  to 
deduct  certain  expenses  for  terminals  at  the  end.  The  shorter  the  haul 
is  the  more  it  is  worth  per  ton  per  mile.  If  they  haul  a  ton  of  coal  2 
miles  they  can  not  haul  that  for  I  cent  or  3  cents.  I  think  the  rate  to 
Buffalo  (distsince  300  miles)  was  last  year  about  $2.20,  about  7  mills  per 
mile,  which  is  a  little  more  than  the  Chicago  rate. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  thmk,  as  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  and 
an  observer  of  public  events,  that  there  is  any  understanding,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  any  sort  between  the  carrying  companies  from  the  anthra< 
cite  region  to  maintain  rates! — A.  My  impression  is  that  there  is  a 
general  feeling  among  all  railroad  corporations  to  do  what  they  call  act 
in  harmony,  which  is  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  Mr.  Corbin  and  the  gentlemen  associated 
with  Mr.  Corbin  are  also  interested  in  the  Lehigh  region! — A.  They 
have  no  interest  in  the  Lehigh  Vallej. 

Q.  They  have  in  the  Jersey  Central! — A.  I  think  they  have. 

Q,  And  the  Jersey  Central  controls  the  Lehigh  Valley  to  a  certain 
extent! — A.  N(f,  sir. 

Q.  Are  any  parties  either  of  the  Beading  or  Jersey  Central  also  in 
the  Lehigh  Valley  ! — A.  There  are  three  directors  of  the  Jersey  Central 
who  are  officers  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 

Q.  Is  it  within  your  general  knowledge  as  to  whether  they  represent 
any  syndicate  which  is  represented  in  both  roads!— A.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  But  substantially  these  roads  work  together  and  maintain  har- 
mony !— A.  I  think  there  is  general  harmony  among  all  the  railroads  in 
the  State.    I  do  not  hear  of  any  lighting  at  cAl  now. 

Q.  You  said  awhile  ago  there  had  been  some  conference  between  the 
individual  operators,  which  would,  of  course,  be  very  natural.  Was 
one  of  these  conferences  held,  within  your  information  in  any  way,  about 
the  22d  of  December  at  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York  ! — A.  That  is  our 
office.  There  were  two  gentlemen  there  besides  piyself ;  but  No.  1  Broad- 
way is  like  a  town ;  there  are  over  a  hundred  different  offices  in  it. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  that  was  a  conference  vt  which  the  Reading  in- 
terest was  supposed  to  be  represented  with  reference  to  the  strike  in 
the  Beading  region,  or  some  such  matter  as  that ! — A.  No  5  the  only  con- 
ference I  know  about  was  when  two  or  three  gentlemen  met  at  our  office; 
but  that  was  before  any  strike  on  the  Beading  Railroad  and  before  we 
knew  there  was  to  be  any  or  anything  about  it.  Mr.  Pardee  and  another 
gentleman  stopped  in  our  office,  but  it  was  before  any  strike  on  the 
Reading  railroad,  and  we  had  no  idea  of  it. 
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Q.  It  was  not  with  reference  to  that  strike  f — A.  No.  I  hare  no  doabt 
we  talked  aboat  it  there,  bat  there  was  nobody  connected  with  the 
Beading  in  our  office. 

Q.  1  do  not  waut  to  be  nnderstood  as  inqniring  into  private  matters. 
— A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  conference  at  all  at  No.  1  Broadway, 
at  which  anybody  connected  in  any  shape  or  form  with  the  Beading 
Oompatiy  was  present. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  to  me  aboat  to  thiA  effect :  That  Uie 
carrier  companies  (it  may  have  been  operators,  I  do  not  know  which) 
had  an  agreement,  the  result  of  which  had  r.  very  decide<l  beariup^  upon 
the  Beading  strike.  In  other  words,  it  would  have  supplied  the  motive, 
and  their  statement  went  to  the  Beading  people  and  forced  the  strike 
or  lockout! — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  word  of  truth  in  that.  1  do 
not  know  anything  about  it,  and  I  would  have  probably  known.  I  can 
say  for  myself  that  I  never  knew  twenty-four  hours  l)eforehand  what 
the  Beading  was  going  to  do.  I  heard  reports  but  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing. 

Q.  My  question  was  in  reference  to  this  statement. — A.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  anything  in  it.  I  believe  the  Beading  Bailroad  in  this 
matter  paddled  their  own  canoe. 

Q.  In  regard  to  sales  agents;  now,  during  the  time  that  allotment 
system  was  maintained  they  were  in  the  habit  of  having  regular  meet- 
ings. Is  it  within  your  general  infoi:matiou  whether  they  now  have 
meetings  ! — A.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  meeting  for  months. 

Q.  It  is  your  belief  that  it  is  neither  directly  or  indirectly,  openly 
or  secretly,  an  understanding  between  the  heaviest  of  the  coal  opera- 
tors, which  in  this  case  are  the  carrying  companies,  to  regulate  the  price 
and,  output  f — A.  Practically  the  position  is  that  there  is  none.  I  think 
there  is  general  feeling  among  these  men  as  to  meeting  together  and 
talking  about  it,  but  there  has  been  no  meeting  or  anything  done  in 
the  way  of  restriction  for  months,  and  in  fact  it  was  not  necessary,  for 
the  market  has  been  good  for  many  months.  Naturally,  most  of  those 
gentlemen  living  in  Kew  York  and  engaged  in  the  same  business  con- 
stantly come  together  like  brokers  and  other  business  men  and  talk 
over  the  trade.  I  can  say  this,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  they  have 
got  to  look  out  for  the  trade ;  that  they  have  got  to  see  after  themarket 
and  see  it  does  not  go  to  pieces,  but  ii  is  in  a  very  general  sort  of  way ; 
but  they  could  not  do  anything  absolutely.  I  know  that  some  oi>era- 
tors,  when  the  market  was  a  little  weak  and  everybody  felt  uneasy  and 
restriction  was  considered  best  by  all,  they  would  go  on  shipping  coal 
without  being  restricted.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  a  man  said 
he  wanted  cars  that  he  did  not  get  them.  The  truth  is,  gentlemen, 
there  has  been  a  great  mistake  in  the  idea  there  was  an  immense  amount 
of  money  made  in  the  coal  business.  If  youhad  received  all  the  money 
that  has  been  paid  for  the  coal  in  the  last  years,  1885  and  1886,  and 
then  paid  the  cost  of  mining,  I  do  not  think  you  would  have 

Q.  Suppose  you  did  not  pay  so  much  for  transportation? — A.  That 
is  different* 

Q.  I  think  that  is  the  milk  in  the  cocoanut. — A.  I  am  talking  about 
what  I  know.  I  have  no  interest  except  ten  shares  in  the  Beading 
Bailroad  Company,  which  has  paid  nothing  but  assessment  since  I  had 
it,  and  I  have  ur  interest  in  railroads.    I  am  simply  a  miner. 

By  Ml  Parker : 

Q.  I  would  like  t(  have  your  judgment  and  statement  of  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  private  operators  being  placed  in  competition  with  corpora- 
tions in  mining  ?— A.  It  is  a  mighty  hard  position,  I  can  tell  yon. 
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Q.  That  is,  corporations  so  organized  and  being  ooniiectcMl  with  their 
own  transporters  must  put  yoa  at  their  mercy  in  regard  to  yoar  opera- 
tions f — A.  Yes ;  and  I  do  not  see  what  would  prevent  corporations  from 
squeezing  out  individual  operators  and  in  a  way  that  the  public  could 
not  complain  of.  That  is  by  putting  down  prices  of  coal  for>a  certain 
number  of  years.  It  would  simply  freeze  us  out;  but  we  would  make  a 
devil  of  a  fight  on  it,  I  can  tell  you. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  About  how  much  of  the  anthracite  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania  is 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  railroads,  as  far  as  you  know;  and  I  would 
like,  if  you  could,  for  you  to  try  and  include  what  area  is  owned  and 
about  what  area  is  leased  f — A  That  you  know  I  could  not  tell,  because 
nobody  knows  that  except  the  owners  and  the  companies. 

Q.  It  would  require  an  examination  of  the  deed  books  in  each  countyt 
— A.  That  would  not  give  it  to  you. 

Q.  You  would  have  to  have  a  geological  survey. — A.  There  is  a  sur- 
vey, but  if  you  lease  a  house  to  a  man  you  do  not  put  it  on  record ;  the 
consequence  is  that  the  majority  of  the  coal  leases  are  not  on  record. 

Q.  Why  is  that! — A.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  them  on  record. 
Many  of  the  coal  leases,  I  think,  are  not  on  record. 

Q.  Suppose  the  owner  of  the  land  leases  it  to  somebody  else  ! — A.  He 
has  a  copy  and  you  have  yours,  and  you  keep  your  copy  in  the  safe  de- 
posit. That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  We  know  in  a 
general  way  that  such  a  property  is  controlled  by  such  a  company.  But 
to  get  back  to  your  question.  Of  course  no  man  could  state  without 
going  over  the  figures,  but  I  should  say,  at  a  rough  guess,  about  75  per 
cent.  I  may  be  wrong,  it  may  be  60  per  cent,  or  80  p^r  cent.,  but  just 
as  an  off-hand  guess  I  should  say  75  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  statate  of  frauds,  which  requires  that 
an^  contract  in  regard  to  land  for  more  than  a  year  shall  be  in  writing, 
is  not  in  force  in  Pennsylvania! — A.  I  do  not  know  that  the  law  in 
Pennsylvania  requires  it  to  be  put  on  record.  If  some  one  else  buys 
the  land  over  again  you  would  lose  it  if  you  had  not  your  deed  on 
record. 

Q.  Suppose  some  fellow  leases  it  f — A.  In  the  first  place  you  have  a 
lease  and  you  are  in  possession.  It  is  just  the  same  as  leasing  a  house. 
There  are  a  great  many  leases  of  houses  not  on  record.  The  supreme 
court  of  the  State  has  decided  that  royalties  from  coal  lauds  are  in  the 
nature  of  income,  and  where  a  man  leaves  an  income  interest  to  his  wife 
for  life  she  will  take  the  royalty. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  having  a  great  many  coal  depots  in  different  States 
and  coal  agents  who  sell  your  coal ! — A.  Yes;  our  firm. 

Q,  WithdifferentpartnersoragentsindifferentStates!— A.  Yes;  the 
firm  consists  of  myself,  my  two  brothers  who  are  living,  and  my  broth- 
er's estate  who  is  dead,  and  it  formerly  consisted  of  my  cousin,  Frank 
Coxe,  of  North  Carolina. 

Q.  You  have  different  depots,  buildings,  where  you  store  coal,  and 
you  have  agents  who  sell  it! — A.  Oh,  yes;  the  agents  are  employes  of 
the  firm. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  case  with  all  these  railroad  companies  who  are  also 
coal  operators! — A.  They  generally  have  what  we  have,  a  general  sales 
agent. 

Q.  You  have  your  headquarters  in  New  York.  Are  not  they  in  the 
saino  h\1 — A.  Exactly  ;  the  same  thing  exactly.  It'  a  man  in  Dakota 
or  (California  buys  a  ton  of  coal  from  us  and  pays  for  it,  the  money  is 
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paid  to  as  and  there  is  no  commission.  Bat  in  many  cases  coal  mines 
block  oat  coal;  that  is,  the  general  sales  ag:ents  will  give  John  Smith 
10,000  tons  and  John  Jones  50,000  to  sell.  He  may  be  a  local  'dealer  iu 
a  certain  town.  State,  or  district.  The  practice  is  to  have  a  general  sales 
agent,  and  then  local  agents  in  different  districts.  One  man  may  deal 
directly  with  the  dealers  or  hejnay  deal  with  a  wholesale  man,  but  the 
principle  is  to  have  one  head  who  handles  the  wliole  thing. 

Q.  And  he  prescribes  the  price  as  a  general  thing!— A.  No,  sir;  the 
price  is  a  thing  prescribed  by  the  state  of  the  market.  We  try  to  fix 
the  price,  but  we  can  not  do  it.  There  is  no  power  on  earth  that  can 
fix  the  [)rice  except  the  state  of  the  market. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  price  of  coal,  say,  in  Angutt  and  September 
last,  and  what  was  about  the  average  price  per  ton  in  the  New  York 
market  during  last  year  up  to  the  strike.  Just  give  it  to  us  now  in 
round  numbers  f — A.  The  Lehigh  coal  and  the  other  coals  are  a  little 
different,  and  it  varies  with  the  sizes. 

Q.  I  mean  the  average  size ;  I  believe  stove  coal  is  the  highest  price, 
and  generally  I  think  that  is  quoted  as  regulating  the  price  in  coal — A. 
The  trouble  about  this  is  I  do  not  attend  to  these  matters. 

Q.  You  can  approximate  itt — A.  1  suppose  the  price  would  ran  iu 
August  about  $4. 

Q.  What  the  year  through  ? — A.  I  cx)uld  not  give  it  to  you. 

Q.  Three  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  $4  f — A.  It  was  somewhere  between 
$3.50  and  $4  in  the  New  York  market. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  tell  Mr.  Anderson  that  the  Jersey  Central 
Bailroad  transports  your  coal  to  the  New  York  market! — A.  W^e  send 
it  by  three  roads:  by  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the 
Jersey  Central.  Some,  of  our  collieries  arc  on  one  and  some  on  two  of 
these  roads. 

Q.  Do  all  these  companies  charge  you  the  same  freight  rate! — A. 
They  generally  all  try  to  get  there.  It  is  difificult  to  answer  this;  ImU 
they  generally  all  get  about  the  same  prices,  although,  as  I  said,  the 
New  Jersey  Central  changes  the  freight  rate  with  the  price  of  coal.  The 
Pennsylvania  and  Lehigh  companies  fix  their  price,  and  they  publish 
notices  that  coal  will  be  so  much. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  Jersey  Central  took  off* 70  cents  from 
returns  you  made  to  it  of  what  you  sold  the  coal  at,  50  cents  of  the  same 
being  generally  understood  for  royalty  and  20  cents  for  selling  the  coal, 
and  that  the  company  took  one-half  that  was  left  for  freight  or  tolls  ? — A. 
One  half  less  ten  cents. 

Q.  Give  us  some  reason  for  the  taking  oft' of  the  ten  cents  t — A.  Be- 
cause the  50  cents  panned  out  too  much  and  we  could  not  stand  it. 

Q.  That  is,  if  they  took  the  50  per  cent,  the  one-half  was  too  much, 
and  you  could  not  stand  that  much  f — A.  The  company  saw  that  they 
did  not  leave  us  anything,  and  they  took  it  off.  We  had  been  talking 
about  it,  and  one  morning  we  got  a  notice  it  had  been  taken  off*. 

Q.  Now  please  tell  us  if  the  other  two  companies  charged  freight  in 
the  same  way  f — A.  The  other  companies  simply  issue  a  circular  that 
the  tolls  on  coal  are  so  much.  Then  if  the  market  goes  oft'  they  send  us 
a  circular  saying  freights,  are  reduced.  If  the  coal  goes  up  they  in- 
crease the  rate.  It  is  a  sliding  tariff  and  arbitrary.  That  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  system  on  which  it  is  done  except  the  company's  judgment 
as  to  what  the  market  is. 

Q.  In  other  words,  what  the  coal  operators'  trafflc  can  bear  and  sur- 
vive. Does  it  not  look  to  you  th:it  way  f — A.  My  impression  is  the  rail 
road  companies  during  the  year 
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Q.  Do  they  not  charge  all  the  traffic  will  bear  and  survive,  no  matter 
where  the  coal  comes  from  ? — A.  There  is  no  question  but  that  we  have 
three  outlets,  and  you  can  understand  that  the  companies  could  not 
aftbrd  to  squeeze  us,  because  the  rates  are  all  the  same.  There  is  an- 
other thing  which  the  companies  will  have  to  look  after,  and  that  is  to 
get  the  coal  distributed  properly ;  but  it  is  a  very  complicat<ed  thing. 

Q.  I  can  see  how  a  large  operator  like  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  can  dictate 
terms  instead  of  being  dictated  to ;  they  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  any 
one  of  these  roads;  ''but  how  about  the  small  operators  who  must  go  on 
one  road  I — A.  They  charge  the  same.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dis- 
crimination about  that. 

Q.  Do  they  charge  the  same  toll  or  rate  of  freight,  no  matter  where 
the  coal  comes  from ;  in  other  words,  whether  it  be  a  short  haul  or  a 
long  haul  If — A.  The  haul  is  practically  the  same.  Among  the  many 
questions  is  tlie  question  of  grades.  There  are  places  where  th^y  have 
to  go  up  100  or  200  feet  to  get  coal  out.  I  think  the  best  thing  for  the 
coal  companies  is  to  have  a  uniform  rate  from  all  regions  and  to  all 
points  except  those  near  the  mines;  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be 
better  for  all  parties. 

Q.  Practically,  are  not  Goxe  Bros,  forced  partners  with  the  New  Jer- 
sey Central  Railroad  in  their  coal  business)  In  other  words,  does  not 
the  New  Jersey  Central  share  the  profits  and  losses  on  coal  mined  by 
Coxe  Bros.? — A.  I  have  never  found  them  dividing  the  losses,  and  I 
have  had  many  losses.    I  lost  a  breaker  that  burned  down  recently. 

Q.  Do  not  they  share  the  losses  and  the  actual  output,  because  if  the 
price  of  coal  loses  70  cents  a  ton  and  goes  down,  why  tney  charge  less 
toll ;  but  if  it  goes  up  they  charge  more.  Then  are  not  Coxe  Bros, 
foiced  partners  with  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad  iu  the  coal-min- 
ing business? — A.  They  are  certainly  in  a  measure;  but  I  want  to  say 
frankly  that  it  was  at  the'request  of  the  operators  that  they  adopted 
that  system,  because  that  was  the  only  way  we  had  of  competing  with 
the  coal  companies  who  owned  their  own  roads;  because  if  the  market 
fell  ofi",  we  had  to  shut  up,  unless  we  could  induce  the  railroad  com- 
])any  to  put  down  tolls.  Suppose  coal  has  fallen,  as  within  the  last  week, 
$1.  If  the  railroad  company  did  not  immediately  reduce  tolls  we  would 
practically  have  to  suspend  shipment,  but  by  reducing  tolls  on  the 
basis  to  what  we  could  afford  we  do  not  have  to  suspend.  We  went  on 
shipx)ing ;  we  knew  that  whatever  coal  netted  we  would  only  pay  that 
percentage  on  it.  I  want  to  say,  in  justice  to  the  Jersey  Central,  that  it 
has  done  more  at  the  suggestion  and  the  request  of  the  operators,  and 
there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  today  among  the  operators  that  this  is 
the  best  way  for  the  individual  operator. 

Q.  The  other  two  companies,  do  they  practice  the  same  system? — A. 
The  other  two  companies  fix  it  arbitrarily,  and  the  price  is  arbitrarily 
advanced  or  lowered  as  coal  advances  or  declines,  but  upon  no  fixed 
basis. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  this:  are  not  the  owners  of  the  coal  lands  who  lease 
them  out  and  the  railroad  companies  the  only  two  parties  engaged  and 
concerned  in  the  mining  of  anthi'acite  coal,  who  always  make  and  never 
lose  ? — A.  Of  course  the  owner  of  coal  lands  is  simply  selling  his  land 
in  installments. 

Q.  At  mighty  prices  ? — A.  Sometimes  it  is  and  sometimes  it  is  not. 

Q.  Of  course  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  details  of  your  private  busi- 
ness, but  can  you  give  us  what  you  would  consider  the  general  average 
of  royalty  that  you  pay  per  ton  on  coal,  or  is  paid  by  individual  opera- 
tors?— ^A.  The  cheapest  mines  to  work  are  those  that  pay  the  highest 
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royalties,  because  the  royalty  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  coal  and 
the  cost  of  getting  it  out.  If  you  take  the  last  mine  that  must  be  oper- 
ated iu  order  to  produce  the  amountof  coal  needed  for  the  market,  and 
that  mine  is  very  difficult  and  expensive  to  work,  of  course  yon  j>rac- 
tically  get  no  royalty  for  that.  Now,  I  know  mines  right  alongside  of 
each  other  where  the  cost  of  mining  varies  probably  40  cents.  AtDrif- 
ton  there  is  one  part  of  the  mine  there  which  we  lease  from  another 
party  where  it  costs  25  to  30  cents  more  to  mine  than  it  does  in  the  land 
belonging  to  us.  The  man  that  has  got  a  piece  of  ground  where  coal 
can  be  mined  25  cents  cheaper,  of  course  I  would  rather  pay  him  20  cents 
more  and  taking  the  chance  of  the  5  cents  than  to  lease  the  poorer 
ground. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  size  of  the  veins,  their  thickness,  their  length 
and  breadth,  and  their  being  above  or  below  the  water  level,  and  having 
a  good  Poof,  and  the  amount  of  timber,  enters  into  the  amount  of  roy- 
alty f — A.  If  the  roof  is  good  and  solid  the  miner  can  go  right  ahead; 
if  it  is  treacherous,  and  every  now  and  then  the  roof  falls^  you  have  to 
pay  the  miner  more  per  ton  for  mining. 

Q.  Now,  give  us  about  what  is  the  general  average  royalty  that  the 
lessor  gets  I — A.  The  highest  royalties  I  know  of  are  53  cents:  and  the 
lowest  royalties — there  are  some  up  in  the  Wyoming  re^on  wnere  they 
run  as  low  as  15  cents. 

Q.  Would  you  say  midway  between  16  cents  and  53  cents  would  be 
the  average! — A,.  The  lowest  in  our  region,  I  should  say  it  would  aver- 
age somewhere  about  40  cents,  at  the  outside  45  cents ;  the  average 
royalty  would  be  from  40  to  50  cents. 

Q.  Suppose  we  put  it  at  40  cents  f — A.  That  is  too  low  for  the  royalty 
in  our  region. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  an  average  for  the  othef  regions) — A.  I  think  in 
the  Wilkes  Barre  region  it  is  lower  than  that,  but  in  the  Schuylkill  re- 
gion there  is  quite  a  large  royalty  paid.  The  collieries  there  are  largely 
owned  by  tfie  coal  companies ;  tjie  Beading  Company,  the  Pennsylvania 
Company,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  all  own  large  portions  there.  The 
city  of  Philadelphia  gets,  I  think,  very  large  royalties,  over  40  cents. 
They  have  got  very  tine  collieries.  If  you  own  a  splendid  farm,  with 
the  very  richest  soil,  it  will  rent  for  a  good  deal  more  than  another  that 
has  a  poor,  sandy  soil  and  for  which  you  have  got  to  buy  fertilizers  by 
the  ton.  The  royalty  of  a  coal  mine  represents  very  nearly  the  relative 
advantages  in  working  it. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  something  about  a  coal  company  owning 
the  stock  of  a  railroad  company  I — A.  The  New  Jersey  Central  Bailroad 
own  the  controlling  interest  of  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes  Barre  Coal  Com- 
pany. The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  owns  the  controlling  inter- 
est in  a  number  of  other  companies ;  so  does  the  Heading  Bailroad  Com- 
pany. Most  all  of  these  railroad  companies  are  either  coal-mining  or 
transportation  companies,  but  in  one  case  there  is  a  coal  company  that 
owns  the  controlling  interest  in  a  railroad  company,  that  is  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company,  which  owns  a  railroad.  This  corporation  has 
a  different  name;  it  runs  from  Pittston,  and  is  called  the  Erie  and  Wyo- 
ming Railroad. 

Q.  You  also  said  something  about  the  Wyoming  system  of  mining 
having  no  sliding  scale,  and  that  they  have  fewer  strikes  there? — A. 
No;  1  did  not  say  that.  I  guess  they  get  their  share  when  the  time 
comes  around ;  they  have  had  them  there ;  they  were  all  out  in  1875. 

Q,  They  have  not  been  out  sincef — A.  We  have  not  been  out  since 
1875;  we  have  a  little  spat  now  and  then,  but  that  is  only  to  keep  oor- 
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selves  in  good  trim ;  we  hare  not  had  any  serioas,  straight  fight,  since 
1875. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  ns  about  what  is  the  capitation  of  miners! — A.  The 
miners  are  assessed  so  much  for  occupation ;  that  is,  they  pay  school 
tazea.  and  road  taxes,  and  poor  taxes,  and  county  taxes. 

Q.  But  that  is  levied  in  that  capitation  tax  f — ^A.  They  are  all  levied ; 
I  pay  an  occupation  tax ;  every  man  as  far  as  I  know,  in  our  county,  is 
assessed  and  pays  occupation  tax. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  about  what  sum  does  he  have  to  pay 
annually ;  give  us  the  general  average  of  what  the  taxes  are. — A.  Every 
to^^ship  has  different  rates. 

Q.  This  money  is  spent  locally  1— A.  There  is  a  county  tax. 

Q.  You  are  in  the  habit,  I  understand,  of  collecting  these  taxes  f — A. 
We  are  forced  by  law.  The  point  is — the  way  it  is  done  is  this:  Mr.  Mc- 
Oarvey,  when  supervisor  there,  furnished  a  certified  list  of  the  taxes 
he  has  got  against  all  men  who  he  believed  were  in  our  employment; 
then  we  have  got  either  to  collect  that  tax,  or  make  affidavit  that  all 
the  men  whose  taxes  have  not  been  collected  had  not  at  any  time  dur- 
ing six  months  previous  to  their  credit  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

Q.  Please  now  give  me  about  what  you  consider  the  general  average 
of  the  capitation  tax? — A.  I  think  for  the  miner  it  was  $3.90. 

Q.  It  would  be  about  $4  for  each  head  ? — A.  I  guess  the  highest  in 
Hazle  township  would  be  $3.90  for  a  miner  and  $2.08  for  a  laborer ;  if 
he  keeps  a  cow,  that  cow  has  a  value. 

Q.  L  mean  for  occupation  poll-tax  f — A.  This  is  in  our  township ;  now, 
every  man  is  assessed  his  occupation,  and  that  occupation  has  a  value 
of  so  much ;  the  same  as  a  house,  a  cow,  or  anything. 

Q.  I  understand  that. — A.  Then  the  township  levies — at  Black  Gi*eek 
perhaps  it  is  about  half  of  that ;  the  principal  tax  is  the  school  tax,  that 
is  about  two  and  two-tenths. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  about  the  number  of  days  your  men  worked  on  the 
average  last  year  up  to  the  time  of  the  strike? — ^A.  We  consider  it  as  a 
rule  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  days  a  year. 

Q.  So  many  days  in  a  mouth ;  we  will  assume  twenty-six  working 
days  in  a  month,  about  how  many  days  of  that  twenty-six  would  the 
miners  work ;  can  you  give  us  the  average  ? — A.  I  think  I  can  do  so ; 
this  average  is  obtained  by  adding  together  the  total  number  of  hours 
that  all  our  breakers  work  in  each  month,  and  dividing  that  by  ten,  that 
gives  the  number  of  days  that  all  the  breakers  work,  and  dividing  that 
by  nine  gives  the  average  that  each  breaker  works.  Some  breakers 
work  more  than  others,  but  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  April 
the  average  number  of  days'  work  was  twenty-two  in  the  month.  That 
is  to  say,  that  if  we  multiply  twenty-two  by  ten,  and  by  nine,  it  will  give 
the  total  hours  worked  by  all  the  breakers  in  those  three  months.  The 
average  of  twenty -two  days  is  from  January  1  to  April  1.  From  April 
1  to  July  1, 1887,  the  collieries  averaged  twenty-four  days ;  and  from 
July  1  to  August  1  they  averaged  twenty-four  days.  Some  collieries 
have  done  less  work  and  others  twenty-five  days,  but  this  is  the  aver-' 
age  number  of  days  all  our  men  worked,  assuming  that  each  man  did 
his  proper  share  in  the  number  of  days  we  worked.  One  colliery  may 
hav.e  worked  twenty-one  days  while  another  worked  twenty-three  days, 
and  another  nineteen  days,  and  one  might  have  been  less  than  this  if 
we  had  a  break-down  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Please  tell  the  committee  if  there  has  been  any  surplus  labor ;  if 
you  did  not  have  more  labor  than  you  could  employ  whenever  the  rail- 
road company  would  not  furnish  cars  ? — A.  We  have  rather  gone  on  the 
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principle  at  oar  collieries  of  not  haviug  auy  more  men  than  we  can 
help,  becaase  this  is  really  one  of  the  great  causes  of  troable.  When  we 
do  not  have  cars,  we  have  to  stop,  of  course,  but  on  the  average  we  have 
not  had  a  very  great  surplus  of  labor. 

Q.  Has  not  your  greatest  difficulty  in  mining,  regulating,  and  con- 
trolling the  business  of  late  years  been  in  always  knowing  what  number 
of  coal  cars  you  would  get  to  load  and  ship  ? — ^A.  No,  not  as  bad  as  that, 
because  the  railroads  could  tell  us  the  day  before  what  they  could  give 
us ;  the  honest  truth  of  the  matter  is,  there  are  more  coal  mines  at 
present  in  existence  than  are  wanted,  because  it  was  shown  us  tbat 
when  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  regions  .went  out  there  was  no  ^osd 
famine,  and  the  other  region  produced  coal  enough  to  supply  the 
market. 

Q.  Might  not  that  have  come  from  a  c^pply  that  those  mines  bad 
when  the  strike  or  lockout  commenced ;  that  they  had  on  hand  ? — A. 
You  can  not  carry  coal  over  twenty-four  hours  at  the  miqe;  you  havegotto 
ship  it  as  soon  as  you  get  it  out.  Of  course  they  had  plenty  of  men  and 
plenty  of  transportation  because  they  had  the  whole  field  to  themselves, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  the  producing  capacity  of  the  upper  region,  or 
Wyoming  region,  was  worked  to  its  ^11  extent ;  but  that  showed  that 
if  everybody  worked  full  they  would  smash  the  market. 

Q.  Then  you  are  obliged  tohaveanallotmentorsomethingofthekiud, 
either  expressed  or  implied  ? — ^A.  We  have  got  to  have  something. 
We  have  got  to  stop  mining  more  than  we  can  dispose  of  to  bripg  be^ 
ter  prices. 

Q.  Hence,  there  must  be  some  sort  of  understanding,  expressed  or 
implied  f — A.  I  do  not  believe  in  it  myself;  I  think  temporarily  it  does, 
but  I  do  not  believe  in  it  in  the  long  run.  I  think  an  understanding  is 
very  vague,  and  very  indeterminable,  and  practically  there  is  no  iK)wer 
to  enforce  it;  £tnd  I  believe  if  we  had  never  started  any  such  thing,  and 
let  each  one  paddle  his  own  canoe,  oil  the  principle  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  it  would  have  been  the  best  thing. 

Q.  How  many  mines  had  you  formerly  in  occupation  ? — A.  Nine. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  getting  out  each  year,  how  muchf — A.  We 
would  have  mined  bst  year  probably — we  mined  in  August,  I  think, 
about  125,000  tons,  the  last  month  we  ran  full — we  ought  to  have  got 
out  1,400,000.    One  of  our  collieries  had  only  just  started. 

Q.  Now,  about  royalties ;  you  own  some  of  these  collieries  and  lease 
others  f — A.  My  own  interest  in  any  of  the  collieries  at  all  is  less  than 
one-tenth,  as  an  owner. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  firm  now. — A.  What  is  supposed  to  be  owned 
by  Goxe  Bros.  &  Go.  is  only  owned  in  part  by  them ;  one-third  of  that 
is  owned  by  people  who  live  in  other  States,  and  two-thirds  belongs  to 
the  children  and  grand  children  of  my  father. 

Q.  The  purpose  of  my  question  was  to  get  at  the  royalty  that  the  firm 
of  Goxe  Bros.  &  Go.  have  to  pay ;  you  have  to  pay  royalty  on  what 
portion,  more  than  half! — A.  Every  ton.    '' 

Q.  To  the  heirs  as  well  as  the  lessors  I — A.  We  have  to  pay  the  Le- 
high Valley,  the  West  Buck  Mountain  Gompany.and  the  Derringer  heirs, 
and  the  Black  Greek  Gompany,  and  the  Gentral  uompany ;  of  the  remain- 
der, one-third  of  it  goes  to  people  who  live  out  of  the  State. 

Q.  What  was  about  the  royalty  when  you  were  mining — you  are  idle 
now  t — A.  We  do  not  give  any  now. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  lease  coal  mines  and  pay  no  royalty  in  case  they 
lie  idle  ?— A.  Most  of  the  leases  provide  that  if  we  do  not  ship  a  certain 
amount  in  a  year  we  have  got  to  pay  lor  it^  but  we  have  got  the  subse- 
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qnent  year  to  make  it  up,  and  the  miDimams  are  not  large.  Tliis 
arrangement  is  sacb  that  it  does  not  pay  to  let  the  mines  lie  idle. 

Q.  Are  the  minimums  very  small  f — A.  They  run  from  20,000, 30,000, 
40,000,  and  50,000  tons  a  year,  but  it  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  prop- 
erty. If  yoa  have  got  1,000  acres  rf  fine  coal  lands,  they  will  want  prob- 
ably a  minimum  of  100,000  tons. 

Q.  The  minimum  royalty  that  Goxe  Bros.  &  Go.  will  have  to  pay, 
in  case  operations  are  not  resumed  in  the  Lehigh  region,  will  be  very 
heavy  and  be  a  considerable  item  ? — ^A.  It  will  amount  to  cmsiderable 
monej'. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  no  conference  with  the  strikers 
ofyour  mines  because  they  came  at  yon  rather  dictatorial ly? — A.  None 
of  our  people  came  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  yon  had  acceded  to  the  demands 
of  your  miners  in  September  that  you  would  have  been  compelled  to 
borrow  every  month! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  would  have  resulted  in  a  constant  loss  to  youf — A.  Abso- 
lutely. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  wages  and  expenses  of  operating 

your  business  in  September  was  already  as  great  as  yon  could  afford 

A.  (Interrupting.)  I  mean  its  organization.  Tou  can  not  tell  what  the 
cost  is  in  one  mouth ;  you  have  got  to  take  the  whole  year. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  That  the  expenses  of  your  business  were  then  as 
great  as  the  business  could  bear  to  make  you  a  reasonable  profit  on  your 
investment! — A.  To  make  us  arty  profit  of  any  kind  at  all.  We  were 
not  earning  as  much  on  our  capital  as  we  would  by  taking  it  to  the  city 
and  investing  it  in  mortgages. 

Q.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  all  yon  operators  were  loading  your  coal 
and  shipping  it  to  market  at  a  very  small  per  cent.! — A.  Very ;  there 
are  mouths  and  months  we  do  not  pay  expenses. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  all  you  operators  understand  and  constantly  un- 
derstand what  the  price  of  coal  is  at  a  given  time  t — A.  We  know  it 
pretty  well. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fixed  thing! — A.  No,  no ;  it  varies ;  sometimes  it  will  vary 
75  cents  within  a  few  months. 

Q.  For  instance,  now,  coal  has  a  market  value,  and  you  will  know 
with  reasonable  certainty  that  the  market  value  will  not  change  to- 
morrow or  the  next  day ;  or  if  it  does,  you  will  know  when  it  will  change, 
and  the  cause  of  the  change  ! — A.  When  I  was  in  New  York  and  where 
I  got  your  telegram  to  come  here,  coal  went  off,  from  the  time  I  got 
your  telegram  in  the  morning  to  4  o'clock,  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  ton. 

Q.  Here  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at :  If  you  were  mining  coal,  and 
])aying^ll  that  the  business  would  possibly  bear  to  get  it  into  the  cars, 
the  freights  being  fixed  and  permanent,  how  is  it  that  you  can  buy  coal 
of  other  oi>erators  for  speculative  purposes,  knowing  just  what  you 
knowof  the  market !~ A.  One-third  of  our  capital  is  invested  in  the 
selling  business,  in  boats,  docks,  and  money  in  bank,  to  keep  the  stock 
up  and  all  that.  Now  a  great  many  operators  if  they  had  only  50,000 
or  100,000  tons  of  coal  to  sell,  could  not  sell  it  West. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  it ! — A.  We  buy  from  people  who  do  not 
have  a  selling  department.  They  do  not  put  any  capital  in  theiifselling 
department,  and  they  sell  to  A,  B,  C,  or  anybody.  They,  of  course,  have 
to  take  less  than  a  man  who  has  a  selling  department,  because  they  save 
all  that  capital;  all  the  trouble,  and  all  the  risk.    If  I  buy  10,000  tona 
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of  coal  from  you  and  sell  it  yoa  get  jour  money  from  me  at  once,  ia- 
Btead  of  waiting,  and  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  kisses. 

Q.  If  you  buy  of  me  10,000  tons  of  coal,  I  oqght  to  know  just  what 
you  make) — ^A.  You  do  not  know,  because  we  may  buy  the  ooal  when 
the  market  is  dull  and  pile  it  u[k  because  we  have  the  capital  to  do  it 
with.  I  know  one  case  where  New  York  Harbor  was  choked  up  with 
ooal.  We  bought  coal  and  shipped  it  by  Erie  Canal  to  Bufialo,  and 
from  there  by  vessel  to  Milwaukee,  and  held  it  for  several  months. 
There  are  always  i)eople  who  simply  mine  coal,  and  have  to  sell  as  they 
produce  it.  There  are  times  when  a  man  is  loaded  up  with  coal  and 
comes  to  you  and  asks  you  to  take  $5,000  or  $10,000  worth  of  coal. 

Q.  I  understand  your  explanation.  Are  freights  any  higher  now  than 
they  were  in  1870  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  WeH,  freights  throughout  the  country  have  decreased  ? — A.  They 
are  lower  now  than  ever.  In  1869  the  tolls  must  have  been  a  great  deal 
higher  than  now.  I  think  in  1870,  but  I  am  not  positive,  we  had  to 
go  over  two  or  three  railroads  to  get  to  New  York. 

Q.  Now  the  toUs  are  lower  than  evert — A.  A  great  deal  lower. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  paid  your  miners  larger  wages  in  1870, 
and  along  there,  than  now  f — A.  In  1869,  after  the  strike,  we  went  to 
work  and  coal  was  then  $7.60  in  New  York. 

Q.  Was  coal  much  higher  then  than  now  t — A.  Very  much  higher. 

Q.  This  has  been  stated  to  us:  That  when  coal  in  1870  and  in  1871, 
and  along  there,  was  selling  at  practically  the  same  figures  as  it  is  now, 
when  the  relative  conditions  were  the  same,  you  were  paying  your 
miners  35  to  40  per  cent,  more  than  .they  are  now  being  paid? — ^A.  I 
know  that  in  1869  coal  was  $7.50  in  New  York ;  we  started  at  a  very 
high  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  You  paid  a  great  deal  higher  wages! — A.  Yes,  and  in  six  weeks 
the  whole  thing  fell  through  and  we  all  8top]>ed,  and  the  wages  were 
reduced.  The  coal  trade  at  that  ciiiie  got  worse  and  worse,  and  in  1875 
we  had  another  strike,  which  lasted  six  months,  and  then  there  was 
a  readjustment  of  wages,  and  what  is  known  as  the  basis  was  estab- 
lished. From  1875  down  to  the  present  time,  with  now  and  then  a 
short  interval,  the  wages  have  been  such  that  there  are  very  few  of  the 
mining  companies  that  have  made  practically  anything. 

Q.  Well,  what  I  want  to  ask  is  the  simple  proposition,  did  yon  or 
not  in  1869  and  1870  and  1871,  pay  your  miners  more  money  for  the 
same  work  than  you  do  now! — A.  We  did  from  1869  to  1875,  more 
than  we  pay  now. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  considerable  per  cent,  higher  f — A.  My  impression  is 
that  we  reduced  the  price  about  10  [)er  cent,  in  1875;  I  think  that  was 
what  it  was.  Then  we  had  the  six  months'  strike.  We  found  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  pay  the  old  wages,  so  we  shut  up  and  stopi^ed.  .We 
satisfied  ourselves  that  we  could  not  pay  the  higher  wages  and  live  on, 
so  we  stopped.  We  fixed  a  new  basis  in  1875.  There  was  a  time  when 
coal  went  so  low  that  we  could  not  even  pay  the  1875  basis  for  a  year  or 
two;  then  we  got  back  to  the  1875  basis,  and  we  have  been  working  on 
that,  with  this  exception,  from  1875  up  to  1887.  Our  accounts  of  the 
cost  of  coal,  the  expenses  ofmining,  and  the  prices  of  coal,  show  that 
that  is  practically  all  there  is  in  it. 

Q.  Euuning  from  1869  to  1875  you  were  paying  larger  wages;  were 
you  losing  money  all  these  years  ? — A.  We  did  some  years.  I  do  not 
remember  the  exact  facts  now ;  I  only  remember  the  general  result, 
that  in  1875  we  became  satisfied  we  could  not  stand  it,  and  we  stopped 
for  six  months  because  we  could  not  stand  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  me  the  amount  of  your  invest- 
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ment  iu  operating  those  nine  collieries  f — A.  I  would  if  I  knew  what  it 
was,  but  I  cau  not  tell  you  this.  I  have  been  at  this  twenty-two  years 
aud  I  have  not  taken  a  dollar  out  of  the  business }  I  have  got  very  little 
outside  of  it. 

Q.  Would  it  exceed  half  a  million  f — ^A.  I  spent  at  one  place  $150,000. 
and  when  I  got  done  with  it  I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  stopped 
aud  let  it  alone. 

Q.  Would  it  exceed  $1,000,000  f— A.  Yes.  When  our  breaker  burnt 
down  the  track  of  course  didn't  burn  up,  but  the  boiler-house  was  de- 
stroyed ;  but  the  boilers  were  not,  nor  the  pumping  engine,  and  the  in- 
surance company  assessed  the  loss  that  was  destroyed  at  $81,000,  that 
is  by  tbeir  sworn  appraiser.  That  breaker  alone  cost,  I  think,  consid- 
erably over  $100,000.  Now,  the  mine  attached  to  it  must  have,  cost 
double  that  amount.  We  haveover300niules,  14  locomotives,  thousands 
cars,  etc.  I  suppose  our  works  today  would  cost  over  $2,000,000  to 
duplicate.  It  has  taken  twenty-three  years  continuous  building  aud 
improvement  to  make  them  what  they  are. 

Q.  My  question  was  not  from  mere  idle  curiosity,  but  for  the  purpo&e 
of  providing  a  computation.  In  answer  to  a  question  of  Judge  Till- 
man you  said  you  mined  about  a  million  aud  a  half  tons  If — ^A.  Ko,  I 
said  we  would  have  mined  a  million  an<l  a  half  tons  this  year  if  we  had 
run  full. 

Q.  Upon  which  you  made  clear  of  everything,  except  interest  on  the 
plant — —A.  (Interrupting.)  I  did  not  say  of  everything.  There  is  no 
deduction  for  depreciation. 

Q.  Except  depreciation  and  interest  ou  tlio  plant,  you  made  12  cents 
a  ton.  That  would  be  $180,000  that  you  credited  to  your  interest  and 
depreciation  account. — A.  ^ow,  the  depreciation  account  would  swallow 
all  that  up. 

Q.  The  depreciation  would  swallow  that  up  f — A.  The  depreciation 
is  generally  considered  as  equivalent  to  10  per  cent. 

Q.  In  my  opinion  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  true.  Suppose  it  is  worth 
$2,000,000  at  $180,000  cleared  a  year,  you  see  you  h^ve  been  running  a 
good  many  years  to  run  10  per  cent. ;  that  land  has  not  exhausted  itself 
iu  ten  years. — A.  I  am  talking  of  the  wear  and  tear  largely.  Would 
not  the  mine  get  older  ?  You  have  more  gangways  to  keep  up,  more 
water  to  pump  out,  more  roads  to  keep  in  order,  and  more  expenses. 

Q.  But  still  the  account  goes  on  at  $180,000  a  year  clear,*  aud  in  10 
years  you  have  got  $1,800,^)0  f — A.  But  you  are  talking  about  what 
we  may  do;  we  have  never  shipped  a  million  and  a  half  tons;  the  largest 
we  have  shipped  was  1,100,000  tons.  There  is  one  colliery  alone  where 
last  year  we  charged  off,  in  consequence  of  things  not  turning  out  as 
we  expected,  $100,000,  aud  we  may  never  get  a  dollar  of  the  money  we 
put  in  it.  We  will  do  well  if  we  get  our  capital  back  without  interest 
at  all ;  the  expenses  are  very  great.  We  have  got  slopes  drowned  out 
that  have  to  be  pumped  out.  We  do  not  know  what  these  things  amount 
to.  There  is  no  business  on  the  face  of  the  earth  subject  to  as  many 
casualties. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  strike  drown  the  mine  1 

A.  We  found  the  men  had  abandoned  the  pumps  and  left  the  boilers 
with  fires  under  them.  I  took  the  pumps  out  and  allowed  the  place 
to  fill  up,  as  the  places  were  difficult  to  protect.  At  the  Drifton  mines 
our  engineers  quit.     We  have  the  Tomhicken  colliery  filled  up. 

By  Mr.  Stone  : 

Q.  One  ground  of  argument  made  by  the  strikers  as  a  re^ison  why  the 
operators  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  larger  wages  is  this :  that  so  many  of 
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them  starting  witb  comparatively  a  i>oor  mine,  within  a  few  years  they 
have  accnmnlated  great  works  f-^A.  The  position  is  tliis:  out  of  every 
hundred  operators  that  have  gone  into  the  business  I  do  not  suppose 
there  is  10  per  cent,  of  the  "u  who  have  made  anything.  Until  compara- 
tively recently,  I  believe  it  was  the  usual  thing  for  a  coal  operator  to 
have  failed  once  or  twice.  Most  of  the  money  made  in  the  coal  business 
was  made  during  the  war,  when  coal  went  up  so  high  that  there  was 
two  or  three  dollars  profit.*  A  majority  of  the  men  who  made  fortunes 
during  the  war  would  have  been  better  off  if  they  had  gone  out  of  the 
business  after  the  war  and  invested  their  money  in  Government  bonds. 
There  is  a  great  misapprehension  in  regard  to  the* amounts  made  in  the 
coal  business.  You  can  see  the  rei)orts  of  all  the  companies — the  re- 
port made  by  the  lieailing  Company  shows  that  last  year  (1886)  they 
lost  40  cents  a  ton  on  every  ton  they  mined.  That  was  rei>orted  by  the 
receivers  to  the  court  under  oath — that  they  lost  at  least  40  cents  a  ton 
on  5,000,000  tons,  say  92,000,000. 

Q.  Why  do  they  keep  on  mining  coal  when  they  are  losing  I — ^A.  Be- 
cause that  furnishes  transportation ;  they  made  it  up  on  transportation. 

Q.  They  make  money  f — A.  They  made  it  on  the  trdnsix)rtation. 

Q.  Did  you  lose  approximately  in  the  same  proportion  ? — A.  Ko. 

Q.  Could  not  they  mine  as  cheaply  as  you  can? — A.  I  do  not  think 
they  manage  their  business  as  well  as  we  do. 

Q.  They  certainly  got  transportation  as  cheap? — A.  These  mines 
were  charging  themselves  the  same  transportation  they  did  outsiders. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  lost  40  cents,  were  you  making? — A.  Our  accounts 
showed  us  about  4^  cents  profit  for  the  year  1886,  but  that  ought  to 
have  been  increased  by  some  little  things.  We  lost  considerable  money, 
if  charged  for  depreciation. 

Q.  The  difference  was  some  50  cents  nearly  in  your  favor  as  against 
the  railroad  company.  They  lost  40  cents.and  you  made  4  «ents,  that  is 
about  48  cents  less? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  far  they  may  have  charged 
for  depreciation  during  the  year,  and  when  we  come  to  charge  our  de- 
preciation oft*  we  are  short. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  depreciation,  do  you  mean  the  depreciation  of 
your  land? — A.  No;  the  mines. 

Q.  Simply  the  mines.  Do  you  spend  large  sums  repairing  these  mines 
and  keeping  them  in  order? — A.  We  take  account  of  stock  of  all  per- 
sonal property  we  have  got  down  to  a  monkey-wrench  ;  when  we  get 
through  that  valuation  we  value  the  mines  and  other  imx)rovements. 
One  year  we  may  think  highly  of  a  colliery,  and  the  next  year  the  vein 
may  come  to  an  end  and  the  colliery  may  be  worth  a  great  deal  less 
than  nothing.  We  have  to  be  constantly  rebuilding  and  repairing. 
You  can  have  no  conception  of  the  amount  of  money  that  has  to  bs 
spent  to  keep  the  collieries  up. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  the  breakers  and  machinery  and  tools, 
all  that  constituting  your  plant,  is  separate  from  the  land  ? — A.  We  own 
very  little  land. 

Q.  And  those  nine  collieries  would  approximate  $2,000,000? — A. 
They  could  not  be  put  there  for  $2,000,000,  with  all  we  have  got  in 
them,  to  say  nothing  about  the  laud.  That  belongs  to  fifty  people  all 
over  the  United  States.  A  set  of  boilers — three  boilers — would  cost  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000.  We  must  have,  I  do  not  know,  but 
anywhere  from  one  to  two  hundred  of  them.  We  have  between  seventy 
and  eighty  pumps,  perhaps  nearly  a  hundred,  and  those  sort  of  things. 
No  man  that  has  not  been  there  has  any  conception  of  theamount  of  things 
which  are  required  to  put  an  anthracite  colliery  in  shape  to  mine  coal. 
I  put  one  pump  in  at  Drifton  that  cost  me  by  the  time  I  got  it  in  over 
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$17,000,  and  that  is  one  pump  alone.  There  is  auotber  pump  at  Drifton 
Avhich  cost  about  $10,000.  We  have  got  to  provide  for  the  water.  We 
sometimes  pump  from  4  to  6  tons  of  water  for  every  ton  of  coal. 

Q.  You  say  if  you  had  mined  through  the  year  you  wouhi  have  mined 
probably  1,600,000  tons  of  coal,  which,  at  12  cents  a  ton,  would  be 
$180,000,  the  whole  of  which  you  think  would  be  absorbed  in  the'de- 
preciatiou  of  the  land ;  if  it  goes  at  tliat  rate  every  year,  when  and  how 
do  you  expect  the  $2,()00,0CK)  to  come  in! — A.  The  12  cents  I  mentioned 
was  the  average  for  1886  and  1887.  We  exi>ect  the  time  will  come 
when  we  will  get  a  better  show.  We  have  other  business  besides  min- 
ing, such  as  our  selling  business,  our  machine  shops,  boats,  docks,  etc. 
If  the  coal  business  was  going  on  forever  at  the  rate  it  has  been  going 
there  would  not  be  much  prospect  in  the  future.  I  do  not  feel  very 
enthusiastic  about  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  private  individual  can 
mine  coal  a  little  cheaper  than  a  company,  but  with  a  few  exceptions 
almost  all  the  coal  companies  lost  money  in  188G,  except  where  they 
owned  their  own  transportation.  Nobody  knows  the  difficulties  we 
have  to  contend  with ;  fire,  water,  and  firedamp,  and  all  sorts  of  things 
we  have. 

By  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  as  to  the  season  of  theyear  or  months  when  the  mines 
generally  make  the  largest  output  ? — A.  The  time  when  we  expect  to  make 
money  is  in  the  moths  of  August,  September,  October,  and  Novehiber. 
You  can  see  that  if  we  did  not  feel  seriously  about  this  matter  of  wages 
we  would  have  delayed  and  negotiated  with  the  men  until  the  1st  of  De- 
cember and  then  had  the  strike.  That  is  exactly  the  fact.  Thereis  noth- 
ing I  can  say,  or  any  gentleman  can  say,  that  will  show  how  serious  we 
were  about  this  thing  and  how  seriously  we  felt  about  it  than  the  fact 
that  we  were  willing  to  sacrifice  our  business  at  the  time  we  did.  I  want 
to  say  one  thing  about  this  depreciation.  Some  years  we  may  have  good 
luck;  sometimes  we  find  coal  where  we  do  not  expect  to,  and  that  helps 
us  out.  But  practically  it  is  a  very  serious  question,  and  it  is  a  general 
rule  among  oi)erators  to  charge  ofi'  10  per  cent,  for  depreciation.  Some- 
times it  will  cover  it  and  sometimes  it  will  not.  Sometimes  you  have 
a  fiood  and  it  drowns  the  whole  place  out.  There  are  two  collieries 
adjoining  me  that  in  two  dkys  were  so  filled  up  with  water  that  tiiey 
lost  their  pumps  and  they  are  now  abandoned. 

Q.  That  depreciation,  as  applied  to  mines  generally,  is  expressed  by 
the  proposition  that  you  can  not  have  your  cake  and  eat  it! — A.  Yes; 
the  depreciation  is  continually  decreasing  your  cake.  I  will  give  you  an 
illustration  of  it.  I  bought — there  is  no  secret  about  it — for  $25,000  a 
colliery  at  Buck  Mountain.  I  bought  it  to  use  it  as  a  water  outlet  to 
some  other  mines.  A  few  years  ago  the  capital  of  that  company  was 
six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  they  were  paying  dividends 
on  it,  and  they  came  to  a  point  where  they  could  not  get  out  coal  enough 
to  pay  expenses  and  they  abandoned  it. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  general  reasons  you  take  into  account! — A. 
We  once  opened  three  collieries,  and  when  we  had  spent  $150,000  would 
have  been  glad  for  anybody  to  have  taken  it  off  my  hands  for  nothing. 

The  following  exhibits  were  subsequently  furnished  the  committee  by 

Mr.  Coxe:- 

Ephibit  60. 

CoxE  Bros.  &  Co.,  Cross  Crekk  Colukries, 

Drifton  1\  O.,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  i/arc/il3,  1888. 

DKA.R  Sir:  At  my  exarainatinn,  Thursday,  March  1,  IS-'-B,  there  wore  some 
points  ii\'hich  I  was  nnabh^  to  auswer  clearly,  and  others  iu  which  my  answers  wero 
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not  sirioily  correct,  in  consequence  of  my  not  having  all  the  data  with  me  which  was 
requisite  to  refresh  my  memory. 

In  order  to  correct  and  complete  my  testimony,  I  write  this  letter,  which  yoa 
may  either  consider  a  part  of  my  examination,  or  not,  as  yon  may  think  best. 

In  answer  to  the  question  in  regard  to  royalties  in  the  Lehigh  region,  I  stated,  I 
believe,  that  I  thought  40  cents  was  about  the  least  royalty  paid  in  that  region ;  but, 
upon  looking  into  it,  I  find  that  there  are  lower  royalties.  I  know  of  at  least  two 
which  are  25  cents  per  ton.  Of  conrse,  all  my  answers  in  regard  to  royalties  referred 
to  coal  larger  than  pea  coal.  For  pea  coal,  buckwheat,  and  smaller  coals  the  royal- 
ties are  much  less,  running  from  15  cents  down  to  5  cents.  These  coals  have  veiy 
little  market  value  at  the  breaker,  and  consequently  the  royalties  are  very  amall  upon 
them. 

In  my  examination  in  reference  to  the  tolla  charged  by  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey,  I  gave  firom  memory  the  tolls  charged,  although,  as  I  then  stated,  I  was 
not  clear  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  absolute  correctness  of  the  figures,  as  that  was 
not  a  matter  which  I  attended  to  personally.  The  tolls  which  I  gave  the  committee 
are  not  now  in  force,  but  were  about  a  year  a^o.  I  inclose  yon  nerewith  tbe  toll- 
sheet  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  issued  March  3  of  this  year.  No.  2,  or 
the  part  marked  **  A"  on  the  sheet,  are  the  tolls  that  we  pay.  They  are  practical! v 
the  same  as  I  gave  in  my  examination,  althoagh  they  are  figured  out  in  a  little  dif- 
ferent way.  According  to  my  examination,  the  tolls  were  determined  (assuming  the 
average  net  price  of  large  coal  to  be  |4)  as  follows: 

Net  price  of  coal,  f.  o.  b.,  in  New  York  Harbor $4.00 

Deduct 70 


2)3. 30 


1.65 

Less  10  cents r 1.0 

$L55 

For  shipping  expenses : 

Net  price  of  coal,  f.  o.  b.,  in  New  York  Harbor 4.00 

Le8825cents 25 

3.75 

Take  5  per  cent,  of  this 05 

0.1875 

Tolls  and  shipping  from  mines,  f.  o.  b,,  in  New  York  Harbor 1. 7375 

(I  did  not,  at  my  examination,  give  the  shipping  expenses,  which  are  included  in 
this  calculation.)  Under  the  new  arrangement  of  tolls,  which  I  inclose  herewith, 
they  are  determined  as  follows : 

TOLLS  AND  SHIPPING  AT  PRESENT. 

Net  price  of  coal,  f.o.  b.,  in  New  York  Harbor $4.00 

Deduct 70 


3.30 
52i 

660 

1.650 

165 

L7325 


You  will  observe  that,  although  tbe  method  of  calculation  is  a  little  different,  the 
tolls  are  practically  the  same,  the  change  being  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  sim- 
plifying the  calculation. 

In  order  to  explain  more  fully  the  method  of  collecting  taxes,  upon  which  I  was 
examined,  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  part  of  the  law  passed  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1866,  under  which  we  are  compelled  to  make  these  collections.  The  law  will  be  found 
on  page  966  of  the  pamphlet  laws  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  1866  (in  library  of  Con- 
gress), and  the  part  which  is  not  copied  refers  only  to  the  responsibility  of  the  collec- 
tor. I  also  inclose  a  copy  of  one  of  the  notices  to  us,  served  upon  us  in  1885  by  Mr. 
Hugh  McGarvey,  who  was  present  at  my  examination.  This  was  for  the  colleotiou 
of  road  taxes,  of  which  he  was  collector  for  that  year. 
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In  reply  to  the  qnestion  of  Mr.  Stone,  I  conid  really  only  gness  bow  much  coal  we 
had  on  hand  and  the  amount  of  it  which  was  sold  at  the  time  of  the  strike.  Tlnclose 
YOU  herewith  a  statement  which  has  been  furnished  me  by  onr  New  York  office,  giv- 
ing as  nearly  as  they  could  the  amount  of  coal  on  hand  when  the  strike  took  place, 
which  was  ^D,380  tons,  and  the  amount  of  the  Unfilled  orders,  which  was  110,950  tons. 
Of  course  these  tijjures  are  not  absolutely  correct,  as  it  is  never  i)ossibletotell  exactly 
how  many  tons  oi  coal  you  have  in  stock  until  after  it  has  been  picked  up,  there  being 
more  or  less  waste  in  the  coal,  and  coal  lost  that  can  not  be  accounted  for.  In  the 
same  way  there  are  always  a  number  of  orders  that  are  changed  or  canceled  from 
day  to  day,  and  it  is  probable  that,  of  the  orders  that  were  unfilled,  some  were  sub- 
ject to  a  strike  clause,  that  is,  were  orders  which  canceled  themselves  if  a  strike  took 
place;  but  froMi  the  inclosed  statement  I  should  say  that  we  probably  did  not  either 

Erotit  or  lose  much  by  the, advance  in  the  price  of  coal,  so  far  as  the  coal  which  we 
ad  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  strike  is  concerned. 

1  was  also  asked  a  question  in  regard  to  the  reduction  of  wages  that  took  place  af- 
ter the  strike  of  1B75.  I  answered  **  10  percent.,"  but  was  not  positive.  My  answer 
was  however  correct.  The  minors'  wages  on  the  basis  before  1875,  when  coal  sold 
for  |5,  free  on  boai^  in  Kew  York  harbor,  were  $14  per  week,  and  the  laborers'  wages 
were  |12.  At  present  miners'  wages  are  |12.60  per  week,  and  th$  laborers'  wages 
$10.80  per  week,  when  coal  sells  for  |5,  which  is  exactly  90  per  cent,  of  the  old  wage 
on  the  basis.  The  car  prices  and  contract  prices  were  reduced  in  the  same  proportion. 
Mr.  Stone  asked  me  the  cost  of  producing  coal,  and  also  as  to  how  this  expense 
was  divided.  Since  my  examination  I  have  thought  over  the  subject  very  carefully, 
and,  while  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  at  an  exact  figure,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  average  cost  of  the  coal  on  the  railroad  car  at  the  breaker  is  not  very  far  from 
$1.50  per  ton,  and  the  tendency  is  to  increase  slightly  from'  year  to  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  difficulty  of  working  the  older  mines.  In  order  to  give  some 
idea  of  how  this  total  is  made  up,  I  append  herewith  a  table  showing  the  various 
items  of  cost  that  go  to  make  up  the  total  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  cost  which 
each  item  forms. 

PerocHtage  diviawn  of  co9t  of  coal. 


Acoount. 


MiniDg  expenses : 

A  CuttinKOOAl 

B  TraveliDg-ways,  male*ways,  pomp-ways,  ohntes,  oouDters,  etc 

C  Gangways,  slopes,  and  tannels 

D  Timoering 

E  Ventilation,  indading  fans,  air-pipes,  eto 

F  Pumping — 

G  Transportation 

H  Sarveyinfc  and  sapenrising 

I  Tracks 

Preparation  expenses: 

J  Siains  and  picking  coal 

K  Loading  and  dispatohinff 

L  Pumping,  hoistins,  and  driving 

M  Repairs  breaker  buildings 

K  Repairs  maohinery  and  locomotives 

O  Supervising  and  miscellaneous 

P  Outside  tracks 

General  expenses : 

Q - 


Percent. 


82.2 
LO 
«.4 
5.4 
40 
6.5 

14.6 
2.1 
4.7 


9.9 
L4 
4.0 
1.2 
1.8 
.9 
.4 


70.8 


19.6 
3.6 


100 


The  following  is  a  br'ief  explanation  of  each  item: 

A  includes  all  money  paid  to  the  miners  for  mining  and  loading  coal  in  the  breasts 
or  working  places ;  and  also  any  expenses  for  man  ways  which  are  necessary  to  ren- 
der steep  breasts  accessible. 

B  includes  the  expenses  which  are  necessary  to  provide  the  proper  traveling  ways 
for  the  entrance  an<l  exit  of  the  miners,  and  for  their  passage  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  mine.  (ThoiM  are  some  very  stringent  provisions  in  the  mine  law  in  regard  to 
second  openings  and  traveling-ways.)  Also  all  roads  and  passages  made  for  taking 
mules  in  and  out  of  the  mines,  and  for  transferring  them  from  one  part  of  the  mine  to 
another ;  also  the  work  done  for  the  purpose  of  providing  openings  for  the  steam- 
pumps  and  passage  of  steam  to  them  or  water  from  them,  together  with  the  expense 
of  keeping  them  up  in  a  safe  condition ;  and  also  all  counter-gangways,  batteries, 
chutes,  etc.,  put  in  to  facilitate  the  getting  of  the  oo^. 
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C  includes  all  work  which  is  done  to  open  np  and  develop  the  veins  of  coal  prepara- 
tory to  their  being  mined.  To  a  certain  extent  they  correspond  to  the  work  of  laying 
out  streets  and  alleys  in  a  town.     In  some  mines  this  is  very  expensive. 

D  includes  the  cost  of  such  timber,  and  setting  of  the  same  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  all  the  working  phices  safe ;  and  also  all  repairs  to  timbering  throughout  the 
mines,  except  the  first  expense  of  timbering  gangways,  which  are  charged  in  C,  aud 
the  batteries  and  platform  in  the  breasts,  which  are  charged  in  B. 

E  iucludes  the  cost  of  providing  the  mines  with  air  and  of  rendering  it  safe  from 
explosions  of  tire  damp,  or  from  the  accumulation  of  black  or  whito  damp  ;  such  as 
the  expenses  of  driving  air-ways  along  the  gangways,  cross-heading  between  the 
breasts  or  working  places,  all  materiaTfor  building  of  brattices  (which  are  wooden 
or  cloth  partitions  placed  on  gangways  or  other  working  places,  for  the  porpose  of 
carrying  tlie  fresh  air  on  one  side  to  the  face  of  the  working  and  returning  it  on  the 
other  side),  and  the  exi>enHes  of  erecting  and  maintaining  such  brattices  in  the  miuo; 
and  also  the  putting  in  of  such  doors,  stopping,  and  pipes  as  mav  be  necessary  to 
make  the  ventilation  eifective ;  also  the  cost  of  running  fans,  Including  the  steam, 
which  is  soiuctiiaes  very  expensive,  as  the  fans  are  often  very  large  and  run  continu- 
ously, without  sti^ipiijg  nights  or  Sundays.  It  iucludes  generally  all  the  expenses  for 
taking  care  of  the  air  in  the  mines,  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  explosion,  and 
that  the  men  will  receive  at  their  various  working  places  at  least  the  amount  of  air 
required  to  be  furnished  to  them  by  law. 

F  includes  all  the  expenses  that  are  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  water  originating 
in  the  mines.  Probably  the  largest  item  of  expense  is  the  cost  of  the  steam,  but  there 
are  also  the  repairs  to  the  boilers,  the  cost  of  the  pumps,  repairs  to  the  same,  wages  of 
the  men  who  have  charge  of  the  running  and  taking  care  of  the  pumps,  cleaning 
ditches  and  sumps,  making  ditches  inside  of  the  mine,  and  generally  seeing  that  the 
water  which  originates  all  through  the  mines  does  not  interfere  with  the  workings  of 
the  colliery.  Thisexpense  sometimes  becomes  so  great  as  to  render  collieries  nn  work- 
able profitably. 

G  includes  all  the  expenses  incident  to  the  moving  of  the  coal  from  the  breast, 
where  it  is  loaded  by  the  miner  into  the  car,  to  the  top  of  the  breaker,  if  the  breaker 
is  connected  with  the  mine,  and  the  foot  of  the  breaker,  if  it  is  situated  some  distance 
from  the  mine.  The  actual  expense  of  keeping  up  the  tracks  is  kept  in  a  separate 
item,  which  follows  this.  The  principal  elements  in  this  cost  are  those  of  engines, 
steam,  ropes  for  hoisting  up  the  different  planes  aud  shafts,  locomotives  aud  mules  for 
running  the  coal  where  the  track  is  approximately  horizontal,  the  Mine  cars  and  keep- 
ing them  in  repair,  stationary  and  locomotive  engineers,  firemen,  mule-drivers  and 
their  assistants  who  go  with  the  trains  and  hitch  the  cars  on,  couple  them,  aud  take 
them  off.  A  very  great  itotn  in  the  cost  is  loss  and  depreciation  of  mules,  and  the 
reuowal  aud  repairs  of  locomotives,  cars,  ropes,  harness,  and  all  the  other  apparatus 
which  are  required  to  move  the  coal.  Under  this  heading  is  also  included  all  the 
expenses  required  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  or  facilitating  the  transportation, 
such  as  the  expense  of  making  a  new  turn-out,  when  the  haiu  becomes  too  long, 
always  excluding  the  cost  of  the  track,  which,  as  I  stated  before,  is  kept  separate. 
It  is  often  found  that,  by  the  expenditure  of  money,  the  haul  can  be  shortened  or 
rendered  easier.  All  such  expenses  are  charged  to  transportation.  The  item  of  traus- 
portation  may  seem  very  large,  but  the  amount  of  money  required  to  keep  up  and 
repair  the  cars  is  very  great,  and  the  loss  of  mules  by  accident  is  also  very  great.  I 
have  often  been  ver}'  much  astonished  myself  to  find  how  the  infinite  number  of  ex- 
penditures we  are  obliged  to  make  mount  up. 

H  includes  the  expenses  of  shafting,  boring,  and  prospecting,  which  are  necessary 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  intelligently.  It  also  includes  the 
salaries  of  the  different  bosses  or  foremen,  and  the  expenses  of  laying  out  the  inside 
work,  and  of  making  the  surveys  and  the  maps  of  the  collieries  which  are  required  by 
law.  It  also  includes  all  the  expenses  of  keeping  the  time  and  the  cost  of  the  mine 
work  proper  as  distinguished,  from  the  general  books  of  the  company. 

I  iucludes  the  expense  of  laying  and  maintaining  tracks  and  inclined  planes,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  rails  as  well  as  sills,  sx)ikes,  switches,  frogs,  crossings,  and  lum- 
ber required. 

J  is  the  first  of  the  outside  expenses,  aud  is  that  of  breaking,  screening  into  sises, 
and  taking  out  the  slate  and  otherrefuse  material.    This  is  largely  madenp  of  wages. 

K  iucludes  the  loading  the  coal  in  cars  and  billing  them,  inspecting  the  coal  before 
it  goes  away,  and  making  up  the  manifests  for  the  railroads,  notifying  customers,  etc., 
of  the  shipments. 

L  includes  the  expenses  of  pumping  the  water  that  is  necessary  for  washing  the 
coal  on  the  breaker,  hoisting  the  coal  on  the  breaker,  and  generally  all  the  expenses 
of  the  machinerv,  and  of  the  mules  that  are  used  to  handle  the  rock  and  coal  in  and 
around  the  breaker,  and  getting  rid  of  the  refuse. 

M,  N,  and  O  explain  themselves. 

P  is  the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  outside  tracks  around  the  breaker,  which  In- 
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olades  tbo  tracks  with  which  the  ooal  is  loaded  in  the  large  oars,  aud  also  the  tracks 
with  which  the  small  mine  cars  are  handled ;  and  also  the  tracks  by  which  refuse  and 
slate  are  carried  ont. 

General  expenses  (Q)  includes  insurance,  which  is  a  very  heavy  item  on  the  coal- 
breakers,  taxes,  expenses  necessary  to  keep  up  such  ditching  and  water-ways  open  on 
the  surface  to  prevent  the  mines  from  being  flooded,  taking  care  of  roads,  bridges, 
etc.,  that  may  l)e  necessary  to  reach  the  breaker  or  mine  with  Inmberi  and  also  all 
general  office  expenses  chargeable  to  coal. 

Now,  while  the  above  table  gives  an  approximate  idea  of  how  these  costs  are  di- 
vided, it  is  probably  not  true  of  any  one  mine.  I  have  endeavored  to  make  out, 
as  nearly  as  I  could,  a  table  giving  an  average  for  a  number  of  mines  with  which  I 
am  familiar,  but  yon  must  understand  that  in  no  two  mines  would  these  items  of  ex- 
pense agree.  In  some  mines  little  pumping  is  required,  and  in  others  the  cost  of 
pumping  is  very  great.  In  some  the  cost  of  timbering  is  enormous;  in  others  it  is 
very  small.  In  some  mines  the  cost  of  preparation  is  very  great,  owing  to  the  im- 
purities found  in  the  vein ;  so  that  although  it  is  probable  that  there  are  some  mines 
where  the  cost  of  prmlucing  coal  is  as  low  as  $1  per  ton,  there  are  others  where  it 
costs  over  f2 ;  and  the  increase  in  cost  may  be  in  any  one  of  the  items  mentioned 
above.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  steam-power  required,  I  mention  here  that  in  the 
year  1886  we  mined  and  sold  1,144,847  tons  of  coal,  and  consumed  ourselves  at  our 
works  81,838  tons,  almost  the  whole  of  which  was  used  for  making  steam ;  aud  in  1887 
we  mined  and  sold  905,061)  tons,  aud  consumed  100,154  tous  at  the  works  almost 
wholly  for  steam. 
Yours,  truly, 

ECKLBT  B.  COXB. 

Hon.  G.  D.  TiLUtfAN, 

Chairman  Strike  Investigating  Committeef  House  of  Representatives, 


Exhibit  61. 
Number  of  employ^. 


Mining  department 

Preparation  department. 

Outside  department 

Machinery  department . . 
Confltruction  aepartment 
Miscellaneooa 

Selling  department 


August, 
1887. 


1,840 

1,279 

366 

155 

6 

63 


8,699 
193 


3,891 


Decem- 
ber, 1887. 


469 
389 

95 

128 

3 

50 


1,134 
140 


1,247 


Exhibit  62. 

Ckntral  Railroad  Company  op  New  Jersky, 
Opficb  op  thk  General  Freioht  Agent,  119  Liberty  Street, 

Neto  York,  February  15. 1888. 

anthracite  coal  taripf. 

(No.  A.  1  (second  reTision)-^aperaeding  Tariff  Ko.  A.  1  (royised),  in  effect  May  20, 1887.] 

Anthracite  coal  consigned  to  the  shipping  ports  of  Elizabethport,  Port  Johnston,  and 
Jersey  City  for  shipment  thence,  on  and  after  Thursday,  March  1, 18t^,  and  until  fur- 
ther notice,  will  be  transported  at  the  following  rates,  based  upon  the  selling  price  of 
the  coal  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  free  on  board  of  vessels. 

I.  From  Ashley  Station  in  the  Wyoming  region, — From  the  average  price  at  which 
Wyoming  coal  of  the  sizes  larger  than  pea  coal  shall  sell  free  on  board  each  month, 
70  cents  shall  be  deducted;  out  of  the  remainder,  56  per  cent,  will  be  taken  as  the 
charge  for  freight  and  for  the  expenses  at  the  shipping  port  on  all  coals  larger  than 
pea  coal ;  46  per  cent,  will  be  taken  as  the  charge  for  freight  and  shipping  expenses 
on  pea  coal ;  and  40  per  cent,  will  be  taken  as  the  charge  for  freight  aud  shipping  ex- 
penses on  buckwheat  and  smaller  coals. 
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II.  From  the  Lehigh  region, — From  the  average  price  at  which  Lehigh  coal  of  the 
siseH  lai'ger  thaa  pea  coal  shall  sell  free  on  board  each  month,  70  cents  shall  be  d^ 
ducted ;  out  of  the  remainder,  52^  per  cent,  will  be  taken  as  the  charge  for  freight 
and  for  the  expenses  at  the  shipping  port  on  all  coals  larger  than  pea  coal ;  43^  per 
cent.  wUl  be  taken  as  the  charge  for  fteight  and  shipping  expenses  on  pea  coal :  and 
37^  per  cent,  will  be  taken  as  the  charge  for  freight  and  shipping  expenses  on  bndk- 
wheat  and  smaller  coals. 

III.  From  the  Sttmmit  region. — ^From  the  average  price  at  which  Lehigh  coal  of  the 
sizes  larger  than  pea  coal  shall  sell  free  on  board  each  month,  70  cents  shall  be  de- 
ducted ;  ont  of  the  remainder,  46  per  cent,  will  be  taken  as  the  charge  for  freight  and 
for  the  expenses  at  the  shipping  port  ou  all  coals  larger  than  pea  coal ;  38  per  cent, 
will  be  taken  as  the  charge  for  freight  and  shipping  expenses  on  pea  coal ;  and  33 
per  cent,  will  be  taken  as  the  charge  for  freight  and  shipping  expenses  on  buckwheat 
and  smaller  coals. 

IV.  From  the  Schuylkill  region, — ^From  the  average  price  at  which  Schuylkill  coal  of 
the  sizes  larger  than  pea  coal  shall  sell  free  on  board  each  month,  70  cents  shall  be 
deducted ;  ont  of  the  remainder,  54  per  cent,  will  be  taken  as  the  charge  for  freight 
and  for  the  expenses  at  the  shipping  port  on  all  coals  larger  than  pea  coal ;  44^ 
per  cent,  will  be  taken  as  the  charge  for  freight  and  shipping  expenses  on  pea  coal ; 
and  38i  per  cent,  will  be  taken  as  the  charge  for  freight  and  shipping  expenses  on 
buckwheat  and  smaller  coals. 

T.  B.  KooNS, 
JHoiaion  F^reight  AgmL 
P,  H.  Wyckoff, 

Oenoral  FMgktAgoKk 


Exhibit  63. 
House  rents. 


• 

1 

Old  Wood, 
side. 

27 
3 
8 

45 

^ 

AJ 

• 

1 

8 

Bearer 
Meadow. 

6 

as 

e 
H 

? 
38 

1 

5 

6 

• 

1 

Rent  per 
month. 

6 

8 

22 

119 

3 

131 

45 

28 

24 

1 

1 

348 

20 

10 

1 

13 

1 

10 

25 

3 

1 

44 

29 

4 

5 

1 

54 

$5.50 
5.25 
5.00 
4.75 
4.09 
4.50 
4.35 
4.10 
4.00 
a.  60 
3.50 
3.45 
a25 
8.20 
3.00 
2.75 
2.50 
2.40 
2.09 
L50 
LOO 
.50 
.25 

too 

105 

13 

6 

28 

7 

1 

17 

1 

•  *  ■  « 

102 
20 
...... 

•  «  •  •  • 

36 

9 

16 

76 

48 

53 

8 

8 

2 

13 
1 

• 

1 

"i 

1 

43 
15 

8 

6 

1 

24 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 
2 
3 

4 
2 
...... 

1 

1 

'"u 

AN  ACT  to  fiidlitate  the  collection  of  taxes  in  the  oonnties  of  Lnsenie  and  Carbon. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  CommouwodUh 
of  Pennsylvania  in  general  assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  hy  the  authority  of  the 
same,  That  the  collectors  of  all  taxes,  which  may  be  levied  in  the  counties  of  Carbon 
and  Luzerne,  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of  their  duplicates,  give  notice, 
by  not  less  than  six  written  or  printed  handbills,  posted  in  conspionons  places  in 
their  respective  boroughs,  townships,  or  districts,  that  payment  of  the  taxes  contained 
in  their  duplicates  will  be  required  within  a  certain  time  from  the  posting  of  snch 
noticesi  not  less  than  thirty  days  thereafter* 
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SkO.  2.  That  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  mentioned  in  snch  notice,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  collectors,  in  addition  to  the  methods  provided  by  existing  laws,  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  payment  of  taxes,  to  give  written  lists,  or  notices^  to  any  and 
mjoru  person^  firmf  or  corporation,  whom,  or  which,  he,  the  said  collector,  may  believe  to  be 
indebted,  or,  tvithin  six  months  thereafter,  likely  to  become  indebted,  to  any  tax-payer,  or  tax- 
payers, named  in  his  duplicate  or  duplicates,  or  the  supplements  thereto;  which  list,  or 
notice,  shall  contain  the  name  and  occupation  of  such  tax-payer,  or  tax-payers,  and 
the  amount  of  the  taxes  due  and  unpaid,  by  him,  or  them :  and  the  person,  firm,  or 
corporation,  so  notified,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  within  six  months  after  receiving  such  list, 
or  notice,  pay  to  the  collector  the  whole  amo^nt  of  taxes  charged  in  such  not*^,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided,  taking  his,  the  collector's,  receipt  for  the  several  items  in  such  list, 
or  notice,  in  the  name  of  the  tax-payer ;  which  receipt  shall  be  a  sufficient  voucher 
for  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  so  notified,  in  the  settlement  of  his  account  with 
the  tax-payer,  and  shall,  upon  such  settlement,  be,  by  such  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion, delivered  to  the  tax-payer:  Provided,  That  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  shall 
be  released  from  the  payment  of  any  tax  contained  in  such  list,  or  notice,  at  the  expiration  of 
six  months  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  same,  by  due  proof,  by  ajgMavit,  or  affirmation, 
of  himself,  or  the  clerk,  or  book-ke^er,  of  such  firm,  or  corporation,  or  by  other  evidence, 
satisfactory  to  the  collector,  that  said  tax  had  been  paid,  by  ihe  tax-payer,  to  the  collector, 
after  the  receipt  of  said  list,  or  notice,  or  that  he,  or  they,  were  not,  at  any  iim^  after  the 
receipt  of  said  list,  or  notice,  indebted  to  the  tax-payer,  an  amount  equal  to  his  tax,  or  that, 
having  been  so  indebted,  the  tax-payer  was  in  such  i^idigent  circumstances  as  to  entitle  him 
to  exoneration  from  the  payment  of  his  tax:  Provided  further,  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall,  in  any  manner,  interfere  with  the  rights  of  any  tax-payer,  by  appli- 
cation, to  the  proper  authorities,  to  procure  exoneration  for  mistakes,  indigCbce,  or 
other  lawful  cause. 

Sec.  3.  That  upon  payment  of  the  amount  of  such  list,  or  notice,  or  such  portion  of 
the  same,  as  the  said  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  shall  be  liable  to  pay,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  the  said  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  may  retain  two  per  centum 
commission  upon  the  amount  he,  or  they,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  ;  which  commission  shall  be 
paid  by  the  tax  collector,  out  of  his  commissions  for  collectiwis  ;  and  for  any  default  of  pay- 
ment, by  said  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  of  the  amount  so  collected,  or  retained,  by 
him,  or  them,  the  collector  shall  have  the  same  process  as  he  would  have  had  for  the 
collection  of  such  tax,  if  the  same  had  been  originally  charged  in  his  duplicate, 
against  such  person,  firm,  or  coi^  jration. 


Messrs.  CoxB  Bros.  Sl  Co.: 

Gentlemkn  :  I  certify  that  the  inclosed  page  list  of  taxables  and  amount  due  by 
same  for  road  tax  for  year  1885  is  a  correct  copy  of  my  duplicate  as  received  from 
the  oonuoifisioners  of  Carbon  County*    I  have  placed  my  j nit? ft?**  on  each  page 

fi.  McGabvbt. 
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Exhibit  (>4. 


H$t  of  taxdbles  of  Bank$  Totonship,  in  emplojt  of  Coxe  Bros.  4"  ^**  ^ 

CoUierieB, 


Beaoer  Meaiott 


[Miners  valued  at  $100 ;  laboren,  at  $75.    8  mills  levy.] 


Names. 


Valoation. 


Ae^nt,  Thomafi 

Andrew,  JoH«ph 

Ar^iiHt,  Juhu 

AuurewA,  Jereiniali.. 

Alb«*rtine,  Santo 

Alnt'hi^o,.M  iciiacl... 

Atkinmm,  Daniel 

Arcbor,  GcM.rj^e 

Andn^w,  Michael 

Andrew,  Peter 

Bray.  William 

Boyle,  Patrick 

Boyle,  Daniel 

Bonuer,  James 

Bonner,  John 

Boyle,  Hueh  

Benny  hofiVTbomas . . 

Bonner,  Dennis 

Brady,  Thomas 

Bach  man.  Philip 

Boy«r,  iHrael , 

Boyce.  Law  ranee 

Boy  lor,  Ed  ward 

Ba'rr,  William 

Boyle,  James , 

Boyle,  Patrick 

Connaghan,  Patrick . 

Cotes,  Julius 

Oonnell,  Michael  ... 
Connell,  Michael, Jr. 
Carberry,  Daniel  ... 
Gonnagban,  George., 

Co  vie.  John 

Cnll,  Hngh 

Cole,  Dennis 

Cole,  James 

Doimberty,  Anthony. 

DuflK',  Michael 

Dllff>',  JoliD 

Dugan,  Leon 

Dongheny,  Patrick.. 

Dehl,  John , 

Dobl,  Christ 

Davis.  Daniel 

Elkins,  Abram 

Early,  William 

Early,  Edward 

Fit7.)rerald,  James 

Farrow,  Loo 

Fry,  Niles 

Fry,  Charles 

Flood,  John 

Flickinger,  Emanuel. 

Flmiing,  WillUm 

Flin,  Joseph 

Ferry,  John 

Garraghan,  Edward . . 

Garraghan,  Peter 

Garraghan,  JamuH  . . . 
Gallagher,  Cornelius. 

Gille«iMO,  John 

Gallaglier,  James 

Gallajxher,  Edward  .. 

Gani>;han,  John 

Gallagher,  Hugh 


Miner , 

...do. 

...do. 


Laborer 
, .  ..do.... 

do 

...do.... 


...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


...do.. 

Miner. 

....do.. 


Gallagher,  Maurice. 
Gallagher,  John,  (1)  . 
Green  wait,  William. 

Gibbon,  Evan 

Garraghan,  James.. 


Howells,  Daniel . 
iluniluH,  JoHcph 
Uiggiua,  John  P 


Laborer . . . . 

Miner 

Laborer . . . . 
Blacksmith 
Lal)oror . . . . 

...do 

Pump  boss  . 

Boss 

Miner 

Laborer . . . . 

...do 

....do....... 

...do 

Miner 

do 

do 

Laborer 

..  do 

Miner  

— do 

— do 

...do 

Laborer 

Miner 

....do 

Laborer  . . . . 

do 

Miner 

Laborer .... 

Miner 

...do 

XAborer 

...do 

Miner 

...do 

Laborer.... 

...  do 

...do 


...do 

Car|)euter. 
Miner ..... 

...do 

...do 


Engineer,      and 

house. 

Engineer 

Miner 

Laborer 

Miner 

Laborer 

Miner 

...do 

Miner,        house 

and  cow. 

Laborer 

Miner 

('aqu'uter 

Laborer... 

Cariwnter    and 

hou.4e. 

Miner 

Laborer 

...do 


Amount  *' 
of  tax. 

10.80 
.80 
.80 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.80 
.80 
.00 
.80 
.GO 
.80 
.60 
.CO 
1.60 
1.20 
.80 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.60 
.32 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.60 
.80 
.8U 
.60 
.60 
.80 
.60 
.80 
.HO 
.60 
.00 
.80 
.80 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.80 
.«0 
.80 
.80 
1.20 

.80 
.80 
.60 
.80 
.00 
.80 
.80 
1.08 

.60 
.80 
.60 
.60 
.88 


Names. 


Talnjktion. 


80 
GO 
60 


AiDOimt 
of  tax. 


Howells,  Thomas  W 

llerl>ert,  Mathe w 

Harris,  John 

HaiTis,  Daniel 

Isaacs,  Morgan 

Isaacs,  William 

Isaacs,  David 


Julian,  George 

Jurvoas, Anthony  ... 

Jen  K ins,  Daniel 

Krouse,  George 

Kolshaw,  Joseph 

Kemerry,  Aaron 

Kelshaw,  John 

Lewis,  Johu 

Lorah,  Samuel 

La  Velle,  John 

Mooney,  John 

Metick.  Anthony 

Morgan,  William 

Mngko  w,  Fred 

Martin 

Mulball.  James 

Mnlhall,  Kobert 

McGarvey,  Charles.. 
McGarvey,  William  . 

McBride.  Hugh 

McGeady,  James 

McCole,  Neil 

McSherry,  Charles. . . 

McGee,  Daniel 

McNamarra,  Patrick 
McNamarra,  Michael 
McNamarra,Thomas 
McLaughl  in,  Thomas 

McOabe,  William 

McNeilns,  Dominick. 
McNoilus,  Andrew.. 

Nothntein,  Milton 

Nothatein,  Nelson... 
O' Don  noil,  James.... 

Paul,  James 

Pier »on,  Hen  ry 

Quiun,  Comiao 

Kodgers,  Charles 

Kichards,  William... 

KobiuHon,  B.  R 

Uosai,  John 

liichanls,  John 

li4U'I)ards,  John,  jr. . . 
Stauiler,  Daniel  .... 
Staufler,  James  B 

Sambler,  William,  sr 
Sambler,  William, Jr. 

Seiglor,  Andrew 

Sweonov,  John 

Soi;:licbi.  Harmon  ... 

Shine,  William 

Scanlon,  Riohanl 

Sell  nit/,,  Aaron 

Trovaskis,  John  T  . 

Tilscui,  Thomas 

Urin,  James 

Vein,  Philip 

Van  Hc»rn,  J.  D 

Ward,  Con 

Ward,  James 


Williams,  John. 
Tailing,  Daniel 


i" 


1 

Mine  bofls 

Laborer 

Miner 

Laborer 

LalM>rer,    hoaae 

and  lot. 

Laborer 

Laborer  (mis- 
take). 

Miner ....... 

...do 

Laborer 

Miner... 

Mine    boea  and 

house. 
Te&mater  ....... 

Laborer 

...do 

FiremuL 

Labover 

Miner... , 

do......... 

Laborer .... 

....do 

do , 

do........... 

do 

Miner..... 

Laborer,    hoaae 

and  oow. 
Miner  and  oow. 
Laborer....... ., 

Miner........... 

Laborer  ......  ... 

..do 

do  ..... ...... 

...do . 

Miner ... 

Laborer 

...do . 

do...... ...... 

do 

....do 

....do 

Miner. ...... 

Laborer 

..-.do 

Miner... 

Laborer 

...do  ....... 

...do 

Miner  .... ... 

Lalmrer , 

...do 

Carpenter  . 

Carpenter,  and 

house  and  lot. 

Miner , 

Laborer 

Carpenter 

Laborer 

Car]>enter 

Blacksmith 

Miner 

Watchman 

Laborer 

Boss; 

Laborer 

Miner 

Laborer 

Miner 

Laborer  and 

house. 
Miner  and  t^ro 

lotj*. 
Breaker  boss 




|L» 

.M 

.80 

.« 

L6D 


LM 


.fiO 
.60 
.60 
.80 

.m 
.m 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.00 
.80 
.84 


.GO 
.80 
.40 
.60 
.00 
.60 
.80 
.60 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.80 
.00 
.00 
.80 
.00 
.60 
.60 
.80 
.60 
.00 
.80 
3.20 

.80 
.80 
.8d 
.00 
.80 
.80 
.80 
60 
.60 
.80 
.00 
.80 
.60 
.80 
.88 

1.60 

.00 
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Exhibit  65. 

Supplementary  Hat  oj  iaxahUn  of  Banl'8  Totrtishipj  Carbtm  Cotiit/y,tfi  empJ&y  of  CoxeBras, 
<f  Co.,  Beaver  Meadow j  tnth  amount  of  road  tax  and  collectable  by  eaid  company, 

[m.  for  minee,  tt  for  stripping,  b  for  breaker.] 


KMnes. 


John  Warjiona,  m..... 

•liihiiCotf-liiier,  tt 

MiktA  Cat  diner,  «C   

Mikt)  Herman, «( 

]'•  Itr  Mike,  «(  

•loAcpIt  Stephnno,  m... 

Jobu  Dubvua,  m 

Mil  10  Wiirhiilla.m — 

Joiirpli  VhiuiIr,  #C 

(ic4ir^f<  Kriicliko,  ft..., 

•Iiiliii  Sii'oku,  b... 

John  Yiilia8.fr... 

Jolin  Oiipiu,  m 

Fcdo  WnrliuUa,  m  ... 

John  Kalyuyak,  at 

JtiM4*p)i  Soper,  at 

Mike  Sopttr,  at 

Jowpb  Ml  bnlko,  it. . . 

John  Mahnlkn,  at 

John  St4  phitDko,  m. . . 
Jk}[Ue  Stophanko,  at... 

John  l*ui  <lti,  9t 

JoHeph  Fi'nerech,  «l . . 

John  lUiiro,  at 

SU^pheii  Pnpi,  «( 

John    And  oaky,  or 

Ondnk  V,  at. 
Ueorizt^  I*ifiaichik,#(  .. 

Mike  Ilorick.  m 

John  Matznja,  at 

Kickolna  Shntzac,  at  . 

John  CMiiamar,  in 

John  Novotnyak,  b... 

John  Sopi*r.  6 

Miki^  VVnrhnlla,  m... 
Mike  FurUhak,  H... 
Mike  Pinnhrar,  •(.... 

John  PiiRhcar.  at 

John  ltiitk(»pMki,  m... 

Miko  UiireHh.  m 

MiknStab.  b 

Puiil  Laser,  6 

Joh  n  Genni'X,  b 

Mike  IJai-di^.  b.. 

Mike  PonhmNhak,  b  . . 

Petrr  Andrew,  at 

Andrt^w  Bttbi^rlla,  m. . 
Stephen  Mai-cin,  m... 
Klepiien  Pon1nn«hak,  m 

John  Krooiia,  m , 

Jolin  Lechko.  m  ..... 
Jolin  Farbian,  at  ..... 
Petor  Martzin,  •(..... 

I'r'NT  Kinchak,  at 

Sando  Burofaki,  at..., 
Mike  Rrleabak,  b..... 
John  Novotnack,  m.. 


Yalnatiou. 


Laborer  $75 
..do 


do 
.do 

do 
..do 

do 

do 
.do 

.do 
..do 
..do 
.  do 
.  do 
..do 
.  do 
.do 

do 
.  do 

do 
.  do 
.  do 
.  do 
.  do 
.  do 
.  do 


...do 
...do 
..  do 
..  do 
..do 

—  do 
..  do 

...do 

...  do 

, ...  do 

..  do 

—  do 
...do 
..  do 
..do 

, ..  do 
...do 
...do 
..  do 
...do 
...do 

do 

...do 
.  do 
...d« 

—  do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


Amount 
of  tax. 


Oenta, 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
'60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
00 

00 
60 
60 
60 

'  60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
00 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

•60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


Namea. 


Andrew  Denis,  b 

Mike  PotOMky  

John  HIaMhrhnk,  at 

Stephen  Darattbak, «{.. 

John  Stoyack,  at 

Pinico  Di-nia,  at 

Joacph  Denia,  at 

John  Ky man,  m 

Audio  Gynrco, «( 

Mike  Martin,  m 

Geortje  Marcm,  m 

Geot'{:r>  Iludak,  b 

EdyChlpallar,  b 

John  Hcno,  b , 

John  Koprhak,  b 

Gcorpo  Pisolnchik.  at.. 

John  Siinchak.  at 

Peter  Piaanchtk,  at 

Franis  Piannc.hik,  at.... 

Mik«i  Wjitial,  »« 

John  Wntral,  at 

Uonieter  Ijitiiic,  at 

Mike  I'cchO/O,  at 

Mike  P)inU;bo,  at 

John  Wamyoo,  tf 

George  I^ibic.m 

George  Lazka,  m..«... 

John  Kudla,  m 

Andro  Scitko,  m 

George  Utsinchik,  b 

Nicholaa  Kudla,  6  ..  . 
Georfze  Matzuga,  «t... 

VaaylKreta.fC 

John  Koramco,  «t 

Mike  Wanyco,  at 

Nicholas  Demco,  b 

Vincent  Kreisker . . . . , 

Peter  Moscow , 

Peter  8ch  wei^er 

Jacob  Srhivcnuer , 

Joaeph  Waiteck , 

Fortnnati  FcUin , 

Jtdin  Corra 

Philip  Fellen 

Jacob  Fellin 

Joflopb  Fellin , 

Sisinio  Fellin 

Daniel  Schloasor 

Samuel  Loner 

Banj.  Daniels , 

John  MnlHngan 

Owen  Doujiheity...— . 

Condy  McHngb 

John  Lyons 

Patrirlc  Bonner,  4th.. 

Cornelins  Mahon 

Joseph  Evans 


Valuation. 


Laborer,  $75 . . 
...do 

...do 

..do 

...do 

..do 

..  do 

...do 

..do 

...do 

...do 

..  do 

..  do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..do 

..do 

...do 

...do 

..  do 

..  do 

..do 

Miner.  $100  .. 
Laborer,  $75 . . 
..do 


..do...  

..do 

..do 

...do 

...do 

..  do 

Miner,  $100... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...flo 

Laborer,  $75.. 
Miner.  $100.. 

do 

Laltorer,  $75 . 
Miner,  flOO... 
Laborer,  $75. . 
...do 


..  do 

..  do 

...do , 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Miner,  $100.. 
Laborer,  $75.. 
...do 


Amount 
of  tax. 


Cmta. 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
CO 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
80 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
f(0 
80 
80 
80 
80 
60 
80 
80 
60 
80 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
80 
60 
60 


A.  McGabvey, 

Superintendent^  1885. 


APPEimiX* 

GONTAININO 

The  testimony  in  the  injunction  suit  between  the  State  of  PennsyUania  and 
the  anthracite  carriers  and  operators^  in  the  year  1886,  and  referred  to 
in  the  testimony  before  the  committee  of  John  Norris^  podges  300,  301,  and 
EckUy  B.  Coxey  payee  604,  610. 

REPORT  OF  EXAMINKRfl  IN  THK    COURT   OF    COMMON   PLEAS   OF    DAUPHIN  COUNTY, 

SITTING  IN  EQUITY. 

The  Commonwealth  of  PennsylTania,  plaintiff,  and  The  Philadelphia  and  Beading 
Railroad  Company,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Stephen 
A.  Caldwell,  George  de  B.  Keim,  and  Austin  Corbin,  receivers  of  said  companies, 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroa<l  Company,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and 
Western  Railroad  Company,  the  Lehigh  Coal  aq^  Navigation  Company,  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Company,  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  Mineral  Railroad  and  Min- 
ing Company,  Summit  Branch  Railroad  Company,  and  Lykens  Valley  Coal  Com- 
pany, defendants. 

No.  96.    Equity  docket. 

[Certi<loate  of  appointment.] 

In  ike  eomrt  of  commnnpUa9  of  Dauphin  County,  Pa,,  Htiing  in  equity. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

«•.  ^No  97,  equity  docket. 

Grand  Tbunk  Railway  of  Canada  §t 


COMMONWSALTkl  OF  PSNNSYLVANIA 

V8, 


VNo97, 
al.  ) 

j^po.98,  eqnil 


The  Philadelphia  and  Rbadino  k^il- f  No.  98,  equity  docket, 
road  Company  et  al. 

And  now,  to  wit,  Decemher  2l8t,  1886,  by  consent  of  all  parties,  the  court  do  refer 
the  taking  of  testimony  on  the  Commonwealth's  motion  for  a  preliminary  injunction 
to  examiners,  and  do  hereby  appoint  Ehrman  B.  Mitchell,  esq.,  and  James  I.  Cham- 
berlin,  esq.,  as  examiners,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 
This  order  to  apply  to  each  of  the  above-stated  cases. 

J.  W.  Simonton,  p.  J. 
John  B.  McPhekson,  A.  L.  J. 

Certified  from  the  record  at  Harriabnrg,  Pa.,  this  twenty-second  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1886. 
[SKAL.]  Wm.  H.  Ulrich, 

Prothonotary, 


*A8  Mr.  Anderson  in  his  report  has  referred  by  pase  to  that  portion  of  the  evidence 
herein  deemed  material,  no  index  has  been  prepared  of  this  appendix. 
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4  PROCEEDINGS. 

TB0TU1ONT  ON  BKHAJLF  OF  THK  COMMOKWKAI.TH. 

Philadelphia,  Tuetday,  December  28ik^  1886, 10  ».  m.^ 

Present  i^The  examinen,  Ehniiau  B.  Mitchell,  esq.,  and  James  I.  CbamberliD,  esq. 
J.  Howard  Gendell,  esq.,  Robert  Snodgrass,  esq.  (asst.  att'y  gen.),  and  Hon.  L.  C. 
Cassidy ,  attorney-general,  for  the  Common  wealth.  F.  I.  Go  wen,  e8q. ,  for  the  Reading 
Railroad  Company  and  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  M.  £.  Olmsted,  esq^  for 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company.  Henry  S.  Drinker,  esq.,  for  the  Lehigh  Valiej 
Coal  Company.  Messrs.  Dickson,  Ashhnrst,  and  Kaercher  for  receivers  of  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  Company  and  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  Messrs.  MacVeagh  and  John 
Bcott,  in  case  No.  dd,  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany, the  Sas(]aehanna  Coal  Company,  the  Mineral  Railroad  Mining  Company,  the 
Siiiiiiuit  Branch  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Lykeus  Valley  Railitiad  Company. 
Messrs.  MacVeagh  and  Scott,  in  case  No.  1)7,  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
the  Pennsylvania  Company,  the  Philadelphia,  Wllmia^^n  and  Baltimore  Railroad 
Company,  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company.  John 
Hampton  Barnes,  esq.,  for  John  Scott  and  William  H.  Barnes,  receivers  of  the  Alle- 
^bciiy  Valley  Railroad  Company,  in  No.  97 ;  and  John  G.  Johnson,  esq. 

Mr.  Cassidy.  We  had  intended  to  go  on  upon  the  part  of  the  State  at  the  meet- 
ing this  morning,  but  in.  consequence  of  an  affidavit  submitted  by  the  other  side, 
which  is  quite  voluminous,  and  which  I  desire  to  consider  before  either  rejecting  or 
admitting,  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  postpone  action  to-day. 

Upon  consultation  with  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  I  find  we  can  not  have  the 
witnesses  that  we  want  present  until  Friday;  therefore,  if  Friday  at  11  o'clock  will 
suit  your  convenience,  it  suits  the  convenience  of  all  the  parties  interested. 

By  agreement  of  all  parties  the  hearing  was  continued  until  Friday,  December  Slat, 
1886,  at  11a.m. 


^ 


6  Philadblpiiia,  Friday,  December  31«^,  1836,  11  a.  m. 

Present:  The  Examiners  (Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Chamberlin);  Hon.  Lewis 
C.  Cassidy,  Messrs.  Snodgrass,  Gendell,  Drinker,  Wolverton,  Kaercher,  S(u>tt^  Mac- 
Veagh, Ashhnrst,  Dickson,  Olmsted,  Morris,  Gowen,  Barnes,  and  Johnson. 

Joseph  S.  Harhis,  having  been  duly  affirmed,  was  examined  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Cassidy  : 

Q.  What  mining  company  are  yon  an  official  of  f 

A.  I  am  an  official  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company. 

Q.  Wliat  position  do  you  occupy  f 

A.  President. 

Q.  What  positions  other  than  president  have  yon  held  in  that  corporation  T 

A.  I  was  the  superintendent  and  engineer  at  one  time. 

Q.  Have  you  held  any  positions  in  other  mining  companies  f 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  president  of  the  Alliance  Coal  Mining  Company.  I  was  snperin- 
tendent  and  engineer  of  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company  for  some  years. 
I  was  associate  engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  for 
some  years,  and  I  have  been  the  engineer  of  other  coal  companies. 

Q.  Do  you  occupy  those  places  at  present^  or  any  of  them  7 

A.  Yes,  sir;  my  connection  now  is  only  with  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany and  with  the  Alliance  Coal  Mining  Company. 

Q.  What  relation  do  you  hold  to  the  carrying  companies,  or  to  any  carrying  com- 
pany! 

A.  1  am  one  of  the  receivers  of  the  Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  vice-president  of  the  Lehigh  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company. 
G  Q.  Although  it  is  not  an  office  question  yon  were  an  expert  to  fix  the  value  of 

certain  coal  lands  for  the  Reading  Company! 

A.  I  was  so  employed. 

Q.  The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  of  which  you  are  the  president,  is  a 
miuing  company  f 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  oorjioration  or  what  set  of  people  own  the  controlling  stock 
of  that  corporation  f 

A.  No  set  of  people. 

Q.  What  corporation,  if  any,  owns  it  f 
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A.  None  to  any  exU^nt.  The  stock  is  very  largely  distributed  among  the  public  and 
very  largely  hekl  by  small  owners.  There  is  no  corporation  that  I  know  of  holds  any 
considerable  part. 

Q.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  then,  does  not  own  any  f 

A.  So  far  as  1  know,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  has  no  interest  in  it  what- 
ever. 

Q.  The  substantial  anthracite  coal  region  of  the  country  is  in  Pennsylvania  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  parts? 

A.  In  Schuylkill,  Carbon,  Luzerne,  Lackawanna,  Northumberland,  Columbia,  and 
Dauphin  Counties. 

Q.  Covering  au  area  in  square  miles  of  how  much  T 

A.  It  is  usually  estimated  a  little  under  five  hundred  miles.  The  boundaries  are 
rot  very  clearly  defined. 

Q.  The  mines  of  that  region  are  owned  by  whom  T 

A.  Do  you  mean  of  the  anthracite  region  f 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  By  various  owners.    A  great  many  owners. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  subject.  Qive  us  what  knowledge  you  have  about 
that.     For  example,  how  much  does  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  ownf 

A.  Of  the  coal  lands  T    Are  you  distinguishing  between  coal  lands  and  mines  f 

Q.  Coal  lands. 

A.  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  about  one-third. 

7  Q.  That  is  one-third  of  the  five  hundred  T 
A.  One-third  of  the  five  hundred. 

Q.  Who  own  the  balance  T 

A.  I  can  not  stat«  at  all  with  accuracy  what  the  proportions  are  of  the  others,  be- 
cause I  have  never  seen  any  statement  of  their  holdings.  They  are  not  published  so 
far  as  I  kuow.  The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  owns  perhaps  four  per 
cent. ;  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  is  a  large  owner;  the  Lackawanna  Con  I  and 
Iron  Company  is  a  large  owner;  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad 
Company,  I  believe,  is  au  owner;  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  is  an 
owner ;  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  is  an  owner;  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company 
is  ail  owner;  the  Mineral  Railroad  and  Mining  Company  is  an  owner,  and  the  Alli- 
ance Coal  Mining  Company. 

Q.  Summit  Hill  f 

A.  There  is  no  Summit  Hill  company. 

Q.  Does  the  Jersey  Central  control  any  f     ^ 

A.  The  Jersey  Central  owns  no  coal  lands.  I  do  not  know  that  1  stated  the  Lehigh 
and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company ;  that  is  also  an  owner. 

Q.  You  have  named  those  that  own  the  land  f 

A.  I  have  named  a  portion  of  those  that  own  the  land.  I  suppose  that  I  have  named 
those  which  own  periiaps  a  majority  of  the  land,  and  then  there  are  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  private  owners. 

Q.  Who  own  the  mines  or  t^e  right  to  mine  f 

A.  They  are  also  owned  very  variously. 

Q.  Do  the  parties  that  you  have  named  own  the  controlling  interest,  or  do  they 
control  the  region? 

A.  No;  they  do  not  control  the  region;  they  own  very  large  interests  in  it;  they 
own  the  majority. 

Q.  A  very  large  majority.    What  proportion  would  you  say  ? 

A.  I  should  suppose  those  that  I  have  named  own  at  least  two- thirds. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  companies  that  you  have  named  controlled  by  carrying  com- 
panies? 

8  A.  That  I  have  no  means  of  knowledge  of. 
Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  that  are  ? 

A.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  your  own  knowledge? 

A.  I  moan  that  I  am  not  aware  of  my  own  knowledge;  I  can  not  testify  of  my  own 
knowledge  that  the  carrying  companies  own  any. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  doubt  about  it  at  all? 

A.  No;  X  suppose  that  they  are.  I  suppose  that  a  namber  of  them  are  controlled 
by  carrying  companies. 

Q.  Have  you  auy  doubt  at  all  that  the  carrying  companies  not  only  control  a  large 
majority  of  the  land  but  of  the  coal  production  of  the  region  ? 

A.  My  means  of  knowledge  is  not  such  as  to  allow  mo  to  testify  on  that  subject.  I 
should  suppose  that  they  did  control  a  majority ;  whether  a  large  majority  or  not  I  do 
not  know.  Those  are  matters  that  are  not  published  nsually  in  any  statement  of  the 
companies  in  their  annual  statements.     I  have  no  means  of  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  product  the  books  and  papers  called  for  in  the  subpoena  ? 
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A.  I  hare. 
Q.  Did  yoa  attend  a  meetiitgof  penons  iaterested  in  the  coal  basiBeaB  in  December, 

1884  r 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  waa  it  beldf 

A.  That  meeting  was  at  the  office  of  the  Pennsylyaoia  Coal  Company  in  New  TorL 

Q.  Was  there  one  before  that  in  Philadelphia  that  same  month,  the  i9th  of  Decem- 
ber, of  which  you  were  tbe  secretary  T 

A.  There  was  a  meeting  on  the  19th  of  December. 

Q.  Where  was  that  meeting  held  on  the  19th  of  December? 

A.  That  meeting  was  at  the  office  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Q.  Who  were  present  at  it? 

A.  I  have  not  the  names  of  all  the  persons  who  were  present  there. 

9  Q.  Qive  ns  those  that  yon  remember. 
A.  Mr.  F.  B.  Gowen. 

Q.  Who  did  he  represent  f 

A.  He  represented  the  individual  producers  of  the  Schuylkill  region  and  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  as  it  is  fecorded  here.  I  am  not  positive 
whether  he  announced  hunself  a^  representing  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road Company  or  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  He  is  re- 
corded as  above  stated. 

Q.  Who  else  was  there? 

A.  Mr.  E.  P.  Wilbur. 

Q.  Who  did  he  represent  ? 

A.  He  represented  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  and  the  Lehigh  individual  pro- 
ducers. 

Q.  Who  else? 

A.  Mr.  Samuel  Sloan,  he  represented  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western  Bail- 
road  Company;  Mr.R.  M.  Ofyphant.  representing  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
Company;  Mr. I.J. Wister, representing  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Companv's  coal 
companies;  Mr.  G.  A.  Hoyt, representing  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company ;  Mr.  Will- 
iam H.  Tiilingbast,  representing  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company ;  Mr.  F. 
A.  Potts,  representing  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company: 
Mr.R.  M.  Olyphant,  representing  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad 
Company ;  J.  S.  Harris,  representing  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company 
Those  are  all  tbe  names. 

Q.  Who  presided  at  that  meeting  ? 

A.  Bir.  Sloan. 

Q.  I  think  you  were  the  secretary  ? 

A.  I  was  the  secretary. 

Q.  Have  yon  the  minutes  of  that  meeting  here  f 

A.  I  have. 

(Witness  produced  minutes.) 

Q.  These  minutes  were  made,  I  assume,  at  the  time  by  you? 

A.  These  are  not  the  original  notes,  but  a  copy  of  the  original  notes.  They  are 
the  ordinary  writing  out  of  the  original  notes. 

10  Q.  They  are  a  correct  copy  of  what  was  done  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  minutes  produced  by  the  witness  are  as  follows: 

**  Pursuant  to  call  a  meeting  was  held  at  noon,  December  19th,  1884,  at  tbe  office  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  at  Philadelphia,  at  which  were  present  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  anthracite  interests. 

**  Mr.  Samuel  Sloan  was  called  to  the  chair  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Harris  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  meeting. 

*'The  chairman  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be  the  devising  of  the  best 
moans  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  producing  and  marketing  anthracite  for  the  year 
1885. 

''  The  secretary  called  the  roll^  when  it  appeared  that  there  were  present :  Represent- 
ing the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  F.  B. Gowen;  representing  the 
Schuylkill  individual  producers,  F.  B.  Gowen;  representing  the  Schuylkill  VallevCoal 
Company,  E.  P.  Wilbur;  rdpresentiugthe  Lehigh  individual  producers,  E. P.  Wilbur; 
representing  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  an<l  Western  Railroad  Company,  8.  Sloan ; 
representing  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  R.  M.  Olyphant ;  representing 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company's  coal  companies,  I.  J.  Wister ;  representing  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  G.  A.  Hoyt ;  representing  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre 
Coal  Company,  W.  H.  Tillinghast ;  representing  the  New'Tork,  Susquehanna  and  West- 
em  Railioaa  Company,  F.  A.  Potts;  representing  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and 
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Western  Railroad  Company,  R.  M.  Olyphant ;  representing  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Na  vi- 
gatioa  Con]{>auy,  J.  S.  Harris. 

'*  Mr.  Olyphant  addressed  the  meeting,  calling  attention  to  the  evils  of  the  present 
system  of  working,  and  urging  a  division  of  the  output  of  coal  according  to  a  definite 
quota  for  each  interest. 

"  The  following  resolutions  were  offered  hy  Mr.  F.  B.  Qowen,  and  upon  a  poll  of  the 
meeting  were  found  to  be  unanimously  adopted: 

^^Beaolvedy  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  meeting  that  for  the  future  the  total  out- 
put of  anthracite  coal  required  or  taken  by  the  market  should  be  divided 

11  among  all  interests  in  proper  monthly  or  yearly  quotas. 

^^Beaolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  prepare 
and  present  at  an  a^oumed  meeting  a  plan  for  such  distribution,  with  the  proper 
quotas  to  be  allotted  to  each  interest. 

*'  Besohedf  That  each  interest  be  requested  to  prepare  and  submit  to  said  committee 
its  claim  for  quotas,  with  such  other  suggestions  as  it  may  desire  to  present  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee. 

'*The  chair  nominated  and  the  meeting  elected  the  following  committee  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  second  resolution :  F.  B.  Gowen,  G.  A.  Hoyt,  J.  S.  Harris.  There  being  no 
further  business  before  the  meeting  it  adjourned  to  re-assemble  on  the  call  of  the  chair. 

**J.  S.  Harris, 

Secretary," 

Q.  These  were  the  resolutions  that  were  offered  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  have  looked  at  these  minutes,  and  your  best  judgment  is  that  these  are  the 
minutes  and  contain  an  exact  account  of  what  took  place  T 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed : 

'*  Jiesolvedy  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  meeting  that  for  the  future  the  total  out- 
put of  anthracite  coal  reouired  or  taken  by  the  market  should  be  divided  among  all 
interests  in  proper  monthly  or  yearly  quotas. 

'*  Reeolvedy  That  a  committeq  of  three  be  appointed  b^  the  chair  to  prepare  and  pre- 
sent at  an  adjourned  meeting  a  plan  for  such  distribution,  with  the  proper  quotas  to 
be  allotted  to  each  interest. 

**  Hesolvedf  That  each  interest  be  requested  to  prepare  and  submit  to  said  committee 
its  claim  for  quotas  with  such  other  suggestions  as  it  may  desire  to  present  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee.'' 

Q.  These  resolutions  your  minutes  say,  were  adopted  unanimously  f 

12  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  minutes  show  all  that  took  place  at  that  meeting  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  next  meeting  was  whenT 

A.  It  was  on  the  31st  of  December,  1884. 

Q.  At  this  first  meeting  your  minutes  recite  the  appointment  of  the  committee.  I 
do  not  think  they  contain  the  names  of  the  persons  who  were  appointed  f 

A.  **  The  meeting  elected  the  following  committee  in  pursuance  of  the  second  reso- 
lution: F.  B.  Gowen,  G.  A.  Hoyt,  J.  S«  Harris." 

Q.  You  did  make  a  report  at  the  next  meeting,  did  yon  f 

A.  We  did. 

Q.  Where  is  that  report  f 

A.  I  have  it. 

(j.  Who  was  present  at  the  meeting  in  New  York  T 

A.  The  same  parties,  representing  the  same  interests  as  before,  with  the  exception 
that  Mr.  A.  Pardee  represented  the  Lehigh  producers  in  place  of  £.  P.  Wilbur,  and  John 
King,  jr.,  represented  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  in  place  of  R.  M.  Oly- 
phant. 

Q.  In  all  other  respects  the  same  parties  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  officers  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  let  me  see  the  report. 

(Witness  produced  the  report.) 

This  report  is  dated  the  31st  of  December,  1884.    It  is  as  follows : 

'*  Hon.  Samuel  Sloan,  Chairman: 

'iDsAR  Sir:  The  undersigneil  committtee,  appointed  to  prepare  and  present  a  plan 
for  the  proper  distribution  of  the  coal  trade  among  all  interests,  together  with  the 
quotas  to  be  allotted  to  each,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  report  — 

'^  First,  upon  the  question  of  proper  quotas  the  committee  are  unanimous  in  a  be- 
lief that  a  distribution  of  the  quotas  must  be  made  upon  some  recognized  principle 
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just  iu  itaelf  and  irrespective  of  tbc  result  to  each  iut-ereHt,  and  the  diflScaliy 
13        iu  arriving  at  a  proper  conclusion  is  due  to  the  divergeuce  of  opinion  Among 
the  members  of  the  committee  upon  the  following  points : 

*^  Mr.  Hoyt  is  of  opinion  tha't  the  proper  plan  is  to  base  the  allotment  on  the  propor 
tion  shipped  by  each  interest  during  the  tifteen  monthii  of  fall  work  in  the  \as%  iivo 
years,  embracing  an  output  of  44,051,041  tons.  Mr.  Harris  agrees  with  Mr.  Hoyt,  ex- 
cept that  he  thinks  that  the  ten  mouths  of  full  work  in  the  last  throe  years  should  b« 
taken  as  the  basis  of  allotmeut,  embracing  an  output  of  30,579,644  tons.  Mr.  Goweu 
thinks  that  the  proper  method  is  to  base  the  allotment  oti  the  amount  actnally  shipped 
by  each  interest  in  the  years  1^577  and,  1879,  t^cse  being  the  last  years  in  which  the 
anthracite  iuterests  were  engaged  inactive  competition  with  each  other  nnrestrainetj 
by  any  compact  or  agreement,  embracing  an  output  of  46,990,370  tons. 

^*Tbe  first  plan  would  apportion  the  tonnage  to  be  shipped  as  follows : 

Percent 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company «  39.18 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company 19.44 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Rai  Iroad  Cc mpany 15. 62 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company 11.31 

Pennsylvania  Rai li>oad  Company 7.93 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company 5. 'id 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western L24 

''And  Mr.  Hoyt  reoommended  the  adoption  of  these  quotas.    The  second  plan  would 

apportion  the  tonnage  as  follows : 

Per  cent 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Xtailroad  Company 28.6i 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company • 19.r)8 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company 15. 97 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company 11.29 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company -. 8.09 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Compnay 5.13 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western •.     l,'<^ 

14  *'And  Mr.  Harris  recommends  the  adoption  of  these  quotas. 

''  By  the  third  method  of  allotment  each  interest  woold  be  as  follows : 

Percent 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company 44. 5S 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company ". ,. 1^.88 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company 12.68 

Dulawar*^and  Hudson  Railroad  Canal 10.22 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 6.84 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company ^ 5.41 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western 1.39 

**  Mr.  Gowen,  however,  admits  that  proper  recognition  should  bo  given  to  changes  in 
the  productive  capacity  of  some  of  the  interesrs  since  the  year  ItCO,  and  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawauua  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  duo  to  the 
onti>ut  of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  and  after 
making  allowance  for  these,  he  reports  the  following  as  the  proper  quotas  for  cjicU 
interest: 

Per  oeot 

Philiidelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company 40.50 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company 19.25 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company 15.50 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company 11. 00 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 7.50 

PonusylvaniaCoal  Company 5.00 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western 1.25 

''  Mr.  Gowen  recommends  the  adoption  of  these  quotas. 

''  Second.  Your  committee  is  also  unable  to  agree  upon  a  unanimous  report  as  to  t  ho 
Icngl  h  of  time  over  which  such  quotas  shall  extend.  Mr.  Hoyt  is  of -the  opinion,  and 
so  reports,  that  the  arrangement  should  last  for  the  period  of  tifteen  months,  say  from 
the  tirst  of  January,  18^,  to  the  first  of  April,  1886.  Mr.  Gowen  and  Mr.  Harris  are 
of  the  opinion,  and  so  report,  that  the  proposed  arrangement  should  extend  over  a 
period  of  five  years,  for  if  there  is  a  yearly  struggle  for  increased  percentages  it  will 
result  in  a  constantly  increasing  capacity  to  produce,  which  is  the  very  evil 

15  from  which  the  trade  is  now  suffering.    They  believe  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  trade  will  be  served  by  the  abandonment  of  all  surplus  collieries,  and  they 

are  apprehensive  that  if  an  arrangement  is  made  for  but  one  year  all  the  interests 
will  consider  it  necessary  to  keep  all  of  their  collieries  ready  for  future  operations, 
and  some  may  even  open  new  ones  with  a  view  of  securing  larger  quotas  in  the  fut- 
ure, and  thus  the  very  evil  ths^t  it  was  intended  to  redress  will  be  aggravated, 
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*'  Third.  Tour  committee  farther  report  that  for  the  year  1885  the  product  required 
hy  the  market  BhjiU  be  assumed  to  be  thirty  millions  of  tons,  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing monthly  proportions : 


«  Tons. 

January 1,500,000 

February 1,500,000 

March 1,W0,000 

April 2,400,000 

May 2,400,000 

June 2,500,000 


Tons. 

July 2,800,000 

August 3,250,000 

September 3,250,000 

October .^. 3,250,000 

November 3,250,000 

December 2,100,000 


**  Fourth,  Tour  committee  further  recommend  that  a  standing  committee  of  five  per- 
sons be  formed,  to  be  naifted  by  the  meeting,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  meet  whenever 
requested  by  a  majority  of  tonnage,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  amount  of  coal  to  be 
mined  whenever  the  market  requires  such  iiftrease.  The  decision  of  the  m^ority  shall 
be  binding  upon  all  interests. 

''(Signed)  <'Oborob  A.  Hoyt, 

"Franklik  B.  Gowen, 
"J.  8.  Harris, 

'*Commiitee." 

Q.  Have  you  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  at  which  this  report  was  made  f 
A.  I  have. 

(Minutes  produced.) 
1(V  The  minutes  are  as  follows : 

*'0n  the  call  of  the  chairman  the  represeqjiatives  of  the  anthracite  interests 
met  at  1  p.  m.  December  31st,  1884,  at  the  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company 
in  New  Tork.  Present^  Philadelphia  and  Reading  and  Schuylkill  individual  produc- 
ers, F.  B.  Gowen;  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  E.  P.  Wilbur;  Lehigh  producers,  A. 
Pardee ;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  S.  Sloan ;  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal, 
R.  M.  Olyphant ;  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  George  A.  Hoyt ;  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road's Coal  Companies,  I.  J.  Wister;  New  Tork,  Susquehanna  and  Western  Coal 
Company,  F.  A.  Potts;  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company,  W.  H.  Tillinghast ; 
New  Tork,  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  John  King,  jr. ;  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany, J.  S.  Harris. 

**  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  last  meeting  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  distribution  of  the  antharacite 
production  presented  a  report  whicn  was,  on  motion,  accented.  After  discussion,  the 
meeting  unanimously  agreed  to  adopt  the  following  division  of  the  production  for 
the  fifteen  months  ending  March  31st,  1886,  except  tnat  Mr.  Wister  desired  to  be  re- 
corded as  not  voting. 

Per  cent. 
"For  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  interests,  including  those  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill producers,  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre,  and  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navi- 
gation Company 38.85 

For  the  Lehigh  Valley  interests,  including  those  of  the  Lehigh  producers.. .      19. 60 
For  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  interests,  including  those  of 

the  New  Tork,  Susauehanna  and  Western 16.05 

For  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  interests 11. 

For  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  interests 8. 

For  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Companvs'  interests 5. 

For  the  New  Tork,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  interests 1.50 

ToUl 100. 

17  ''The  committee's  recommendation  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  tonnage 

for  the  year  1885  was  in  monthly  proportions  as  follows : 

Tons. 

For  January 1,500,000 

February 1,500.000 

March 1,800,000 

April 2,400,000 

May 2,400,000 

June 2,500,000 

July 2,800,000 

August 3,250,000 

September .• 3,250,000 

October 3,250,000 

November 3,250,000 

December 2.100,000 


30,000.000 
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<*  Was  adopted  and  the  division  of  tonnaf^  was  ordered  to  be  made  on  thu  hifii 
until  the  representatives  of  the  anthracite  interests  shall  mgree  thnt  an  ioeieaMd 
production  is  required  to  supply  the  market. 

<*  On  motion,  Mr.  John  H.  Jones,  of  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  to  keep  the  reeoid 
of  the  production  of  anthracite  hy  the  several  interests.  Tne  aeeretary  was  directed  to 
inform  each  of  the  interests  monthly  of  the  amount  of  anthracite  prodaotioii  allotted 
to  it. 

**  On  motion,  adjoojrned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

"J.  S.  Habbis, 

*' jSeonrtiry." 

Q.  In  jour  report  of  the  31st  of  Decemher,  which  is  the  report  of  a  committee  w- 
pointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  proper  distrihotion  of  the  coal  trade,  with  toe 
quotas  to  be  allotted  to  each,  I  see  that  you  allotted  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Company  39.18  per  cent.    Tour  recommendation  was  38.62,  and  to  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Company  19.58,  and  so  on.    That  is  correct,  is  it  f 

18  A.  I  can't  tell  without  the  paper.    This  is  the  report  of  the  oommitlee. 
Q.  That  is  your  own  special  recommendation?    (Pointing  to  same.) 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  make  any  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  f 

A.  Simply  as  a  convenient  method  of  stating  the  Interests  involved  there, 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  been  just  as  easy  to  have  made  it  to  the  persons  who  weie 
mining  and  had  a  lawful  right  to  mine?  Why  did  you  make  an  apportionment  of 
this  to  a  carrying  company  T 

A.  Simply  as  a  convenient  way  of  stating  the  interests  that  were  shipping  over 
that  road.  It  was  intended  as  the  amount  that  was  fairly  due,  in  my  jodgment,  to 
the  interests  that  were  shipping  in  that  way. 

Q.  What  were  those  interests  that  were  shipping  in  that  way  f  ^ 

A.  They  were  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  companies  and  individuals. 

Q.  Suppose  you  give  us  as  many  as  yon  can  of  themf  You  can  give  us  a  large 
majority,  I  snppose  T 

A.  No,  I  could  not,  because  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  that.  Each 
company  dealt  with  its  own  individual  interests,  and  the  individual  interests  con- 
cerned in  each  company  agreed  amongst  themselves.    I  did  not  consult  with  them. 

Q.  How  did  you  fix  this  rate  at  all? 

A.  From  taking  the  history  of  the  trade  for  the  time  stated  there,  ten  months, 
ing  what  all  the  companies  had  actually  shipped  in  those  ten  months,  and 
that  as  the  probable  basis  of  what  they  would  ship  in  the  future. 

Q.  But  you  must  have  had  before  you  the  persons  who  did  ship,  or  the  companies 
which  shipped? 

A.  Not  at  all.    Simply  the  aggregate. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  f 

A.  From  published  statements.    The  published  stjitlstiosef  theooal  trade. 

19  Q.  Where,  for  example  f 

A.  They  were  published  in  the  daily  papers. 

Q.  Then  you  gathered  from  the  daily  papers  the  information  upon  which  this  was 
based? 

A.  I  gathered  from  statements  that  were  published  in  the  diuly  papers  aa  weU  as 
elsewhere. 

Q.  Where  else? 

A.  They  were  published  originally  as  the  statistics  of  the  coal  trade— published 
monthly  over  Mr.  John  H.  Jones's  name. 

Q.  You  personally  have  connection  with  the  Philadelphia  andJSaading  Company's 
business,  have  you  not  ?    Are  you  not  an  afficial  of  some  sort  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  corporation  any  connection  with  it  ? 

A.  My  corporation  is  a  shipper  over  lines  that  are  under  lease  by  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  Under  the  Reading  system  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  for  yon  to  give  us  some  idea  of  what  companies  were  oonaid- 
ered  by  you  in  making  that  estimate  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  remember  the  companies.  I  think  you  asked  me  theindividoals. 
I  can  tell  you  some  of  the  companies. 

Q.  My  purpose  was  to  get  all  the  information,  both  companies  and  individuals,  that 
I  could. 

A.  The  principal  companies  shipping  over  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
Company  and  its  system  are  the  Phili^elphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company,  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Com- 
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pany,  the  Red  Ash  Coal  Company,  the  West  End  Coal  Company,  and  the  Upper  Le- 
high Coal  Company.    Those  are  the  principal  companies  shipping  over  the  Reading 
system.    Then,  besides  that,  ther^  are  a  large  nnmber  of  individual  producers. 
Q.  What  proportion  did  these  companies  you  have  named  bear  to  the  amount  that 
you  gave  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  f 

20  A.  I  should  judge  from  two-thirds  to  tluree-quarters. 
Q.    Overt  wo- thirds  t 

A.  I  should  suppose  over;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  that  quantity,  how  mach  did  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany, throngb  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  control  about  f 

A.  I  would  suppose  about  one-third.     I  wul  say  from  one- third  to  one-half. 

Q.  Would  you  say  it  was  in  the  proportion  of  about  live  to  eleven? 

A.  From  oue-thiid  to  one-half  woold  be  as  near  as  I  could  state  it. 

Q.  Was  it  greater  than  a  third* 

A.  I  should  suppose  so. 

Q.  Less  than  a  half  t 

A.  I  should  suppose  so. 

Q.  Why  did  you  give  anything  to  the  Lehigh  Vallby  Railroad  Company  f 

A.  For  the  same  reason ;  because  the  whole  anthracite  trade,  as  it  is  reported  in  the 
statements  to  which  I  have  alluded,  is  divided  into  those  seven  or  eight  divisions,  and 
the  allotment  in  the  future  was  based  on  what  had  been  done  in  the  past. 

Q.  Then  that  remark  also  applies  to  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road Company,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail 
road  Company,  and  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  Company  f 

A.  It  does. 

By  Mr.  Skoograss  : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  carrying  companies  who  were  not  miners  had  to 
do  with  the  allotment  f 

A.  I  don't  understand  the  qneation. 

Q.  What  were  the  relations  of  the  earrying  companies  to  the  allotment  that  the 
allotment  should  be  made  directly  to  the  carrying  companies  rather  than  to  the  min- 
ers? 

21  A.  Simply  because  we  were  dealing  with  seven  quantities  instead  of  two  hun- 
dred.   They  were  convenient  divisions  into  which  we  divided  the  total.    After- 
wards those  seven  parties,  if  there  were  seven  interests  involved,  divided  the  ton- 
nage among  themselves. 

Q.  Why  then  were  the  carrying  companies  entitled  to  a  representation  at  the  con- 
ference f 

A.  There  was  no  question  of  who  was  entitled.  It  was  a  mere  body  of  men  represent- 
ing large  interests  m  the  coal  trade.  Vhey  came  there  assuming  to  represent  certain 
interests.    There  was  no  question  as  to  whether  they  did. 

Q.  I  understand  the  allotment  had  reference  exclusively  to  the  production  of  coal. 
Is  that  so  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  grasp  the  question. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  allotment  was  made  by  parties  representing 
the  producing  interests.    Is  that  so  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ana  that  allotment  was  made  irrespective  of  the  carrying*companiesf  Is  that 
true  so  far  as  the  output  is  concerned  f 

A.  Certainly,  it  was  an  allotment  solely  in  regard  to  production. 

Q.  Then  the  carrying  companies,  as  carrying  companies,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  allotment  f    Is  that  so  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  we  ever  considered  or  ever  had  any  occasion  to  consider  that 
question.  Certain  gentlemen  appeared  there  as  representing  certain  producing  in- 
terests. What  relation  they  haMi  to  anybody  else  we  did  not  inquire.  It  was  not  a 
formal  conference  with  credentials.  People  came  there  assuming  to  represent  certain 
interests,  and  were  so  treated. 

Q.  How  were  the  carrying  companies  interested  in  the  allotment  at  all,  then  t 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  interested  at  all. 

Q.  So  they  were  not  interested,  then,  in  the  idlotment  at  all  f 

A.  I  said  I  did  not  know  that  they  were  interested. 

Q.  If  they  were  not  interested  yon  certainly  would  know,  and  please  explain  how 
that  interest  arose. 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  were.    That  was  a  mee|ing  representing  certain  pro- 
ducing interests. 

22  Q.  If  that  is  so,  then  why  were  the  carrying  companies  considered  at  all  in 
theallotmentf 

A.  They  were  only  considered  as  representing  certain  producing  interests;  certain 
interests  shipped  habitoally  over  certain  lines  n  road.    There  were  Beyen  of  them,  if 
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that  18  not  the  number  I  do  not  remember;  they  were  all  persona  of  xnflnence,  penooi 
who  met  to  consider  these  questions,  and  as  to  who  they  aotoally  represented  nobodj 
inquired.  They  came  there  representing  these  interests.  Mr.  Pardee,  for  inrtaoce, 
who  came  there  as  seeming  to  represent  the  Lehigh  prodacera,  prodooed  no  cred«i- 
tials.  They  were  simply  gentlemen  of  repute.  Mr.  Gowen,  in  representing  the  Schiijl- 
kill  individual  producers,  was  asked  no  questions  as  to  whether  he  did  represoot 
them.    He  assumed  to  represent  them. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy  • 

Q.  The  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  do  not  ship  ane  anthracite  coal  f 

A.  When  you  say  ship  do  yon  mean  carry  or  produce  T 

Q.  I  mean  produce — got  coal. 

A.  I  believe  they  do.  There  are  certain  companies  that  are  shipping  over  the  Nev 
York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western ;  the  Hillside  Company  for  one-of  them.  Whether  Ui« 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  does  mine  any  coal  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  If  you  do  not  know,  and  had  no  knowledge  then  as  you  have  not  no w,  why  should 
it  be  there  at  all  f 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Except  as  a  transporter  of  coal  f 

A.  I  do  not  know.  When  Mr.  King  came  there,  or  Mr.  Olyphant  originally  came 
there  representing  these  interests,  we  did  not  question  his  authority.  I  am  not  at- 
tempting to  avoid  any  questions;  I  am  stating  the  truth. 

Q.  You  are  stating  it  from  your  stand-point  f 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  the  real  purpose  of  all  this  to  include  the  transportation  or  carryioK 
just  as  well  f 

A.  Simply  in  so  far  as  these  companies  shipped  over  these  roads. 

23  Q.  Then  your  meeting  was  to  consider  not  only  the  production,  bnt  the  ship- 
ment— the  carrying  of  the  coal  f 

A.  No.  Production  does  necessarily  include  shipment.  It  does  not  necessarily  in- 
Icude  carrying.  For  instance,  when  the  Delaware  and  Hndson  produced  coal  we 
did  not  know  and  did  not  care  whether  they  shipped  it  over  their  own  road  or  whether 
they  shipped  it  over  the  Pennsylvania,  or  whether  they  shipped  it  over  the  Keadiog. 
They  shipped  it  where  they  pleased. 

Q.  But  yon  did  care  whether  it  was  carried  f 

A.  We  cared  how  much  coal  went  to  market. 

Q.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  carrying  was  one  of  the  subjects  for  consideration  f 

A.  The  carrying  was  not  one  of  the  subjects  for  consideration. 

Q.  Mere  production  was  the  only  onef 

A.  Production  was  the  only  one. 

Q.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  that  fact,  yoiahad  the  mere  carrying  companies  theref 

A.  No,  sir;  not  only  carrying  companies.  As  I  say,  Mr.  Pardee  represented  the 
individual  producers  of  the  Lehigh  and  Mr.  Gowen  the  individual  producers  of  the 
Schuylkill. 

Q.  But  you  had  carrying  companies  which  were  mere  carriers  there  t 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  The  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  was  a  mere  carrier 
or  not.  The  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  certainly  does  control  these  companies. 
Whether  it  mines  itself  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Snodgrass  : 

Q.  From  what  you  have  said,  I  understood,  and  if  I  am  wrong  correct  me,  that 
this  allotment  was  intended  to  control  the  amount  of  the  coal  that  should  be  shipped 
to  the  market.    Is  that  so  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  carrying  companies  then  were  not  permitted  to  carry  more  than  their 
respective  allottments  assigned  to  them  f 

24  A.  In  the  total  f 
Q.  Yes. 

A.  As  to  permission,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  doing  it.  Those  were  sim- 
ple recommendations,  as  is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  whereas  the  recommendation 
was  for  thirty  millions,  the  shipment  was  thirty-one  millions  seven  hundred  thousand 
and  more. 

Q.  Was  it  not  intended  that  the  percentage  should  be  preserved  in  the  shipment 
as  well  as  in  the  production  t 

A.  Yes,  sir.    That  was  the  recommendation. 

Q.  Was  not  that  why  the  carrying  companies  were  brought  into  the  bnsiness  at 
allf 

A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so.    I  think  I  have  correctly  stated  that  the  representatives 
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of  the  carrying  companies  were  there  as  people  who  were  hahitiiated  to  deal  with  the 
individual  interests  allied  with' it. 

Q.  Have  not  the  carrying  companies  so  far  piactically  adhered  to  that  allotment 
in  their  shipments  f 

A.  They  have  not  adhered. 

Q.  Practically? 

A.  I  do  not  know.    They  have  adhered  as  far  as  they  cho^^. 

Q.  Was  there  any  nnderstauding  relating  to  their  adherence  to  it  as  to  the  ship- 
ment that  they  should  not  carry  any  more  than  by  the  allotment  was  to  be  produced  f 

A.  Nothing  that  is  not  in  the  minutes  there.  The  committee  recommended  that 
coal  should  be  carried  in  certain  proportions.  The  representatives  there  agreed  to  it, 
but  there  was  no  further  understanding  about  it  than  that. 

By  Mr.  Gendell  : 

Q.  Where  are  the  coal  lands  of  your  company,  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company,  situated  f 

A.  In  the  Southern  coal  field. 

Q.  On  and  near  the  Lehigh  River  t 

A.  Lying  west  of  Mauch  Chunk  for  a  distance  of  15  or  20  miles. 

Q.  Your  principal  shipments  are  on  your  canal  and  on  the  Lehigh  and  Susque- 
hanna Railroad,  are  they  not  f 
A.  They  are. 

25  Q.  The  Lehigh  Canal  extends  along  the  Lehigh  River  from  Mauch  Chunk  to 
Easton,  does  it  not  f 

A.  It  does. 

Q.  And  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  runs  along  the  Lehigh  Valley  to 
Easton  also,  does  it  not  f 

A.  It  does. 

Q.  They  are  both  of  them  immediately  parallel  and  close  to  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  are  they  not  f 

A.  They  are. 

Q.  The  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company  is  leased  by  the  Central  Rail- 
road Company  of  New  Jersey,  is  it  not  f 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  And  at  that  time,  and  up  to  and  including  to-day,  the  Central  Railroad  oi  New 
Jersey  was  and  is  controlled  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  was  throuf^h  that  lease  controlled 
and  operated  by  the  I%lladelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company?    • 

Q.  It  was. 

Q.  Did  your  company,  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  have  any  other 
connection  vrith  Aie  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  except  by  virtue  of 
its  shipment  over  your  canal  and  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  f 

A.  Do  you  mean  physical  connection  of  tne  railroad,  or  what  kind  ^f  connection  do 
yon  refer  to  f 

Q.  Business  connection. 

A.  No. 

Q.  I  notice  that  in  the  apportionment  the  apportionment  to  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  includes  the  output  of  your  product.  Why  is  the  output  of  your 
company  included  in  the  allotment  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  rather 
than  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  with  which  it  is  more  closely  connected  physi- 
cally ? 

A.  It  is  not  connected  physically  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  at  all. 

26  Q.  Geographically,  I  should  have  said  f 

A.  It  is  not  connected  with  it  at  all.    It  ships  no  coal  over  it. 

Q.  The  only  reason  for  connecting  your  company  with  the  allotment  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railroad  Company  is  that  the  coal  of  your  company  was  shipped 
over  the  canal  and  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  which  were  controlled  and 
operated  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  f    Isn't  that  so  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  then  was  the  reason  t 

A.  The  Lehigh  Canal  is  not  controlled  and  operated  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Railroad  Company. 

Q.  What  then  was  the  reason  for  including  your  output  in  the  allotment  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Reading  Railroad  Company  f 

A.  Simply  for  convenience,  as  I  have  stated  before.  There  were  seven  interests 
represented  there.  It  was  easier  to  divide  the  seven  interests  than  two  hundred. 
Afterwards  the  parties  interested  in  shippiiig  over  these  seven  roads  met  among 
themselves,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  divided  the  tonnage  among  themselves. 

Q.  How  does  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  in  any  sense  repre 
■ent  your  company  and  its  output  f 
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A.  It  did  not. 

Q.  Then  wh^  was  the  allotment  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany made  to  include  the  proportion  of  yoor  coal  t 

A.  Simply  for  convenience,  as  I  have  stated  before. 

Q.  In  what  respect  was  that  a  matter  of  convenience,  if  yoor  oompaDy  was  00  dii- 
oonnected  f 

A.  Simply  a  matter  of  conyenienoe,  dealing  with  seven  oompaniea  instead  of  twa 
hundred. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  take  yonr  oomnany  rather  than  some  other  company  which  is 
eeofin'ttphically  away  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company's  msin 
lines? 

A.  Because  our  coal  was  shipped  mainly  over  the  lines  of  the  Philadelphia  lod 
Reading  Railroad  Company. 

27  Q.  Then  the  question  of  the  mode  of  shipment  was  the  determining  £ict  T 
A.  In  each  case  the  coal  that  was  shipped  over  certain  linee  was  shipped  by 

itself. 

ByMr.  Cajmidt: 

Q.  The  allotment  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  was  38.8S. 
How  was  that  subsequently  divided  among  the  various  shippers,  it  at  allf  What 
was  done  with  reference  to  that  subject  f 

A.  Upon  conference  with  certain  officers  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company,  with 
whom  the  negotiation  was  made,  they  agreed  that  the  interests  shipping  over  what 
had  been  before  the  lease  the  Central  Railroad  lines  should  have  43^  per  cent,  of 
the  total  amount  allotted  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading.  Then  the  operatore,  the 
individuals,  and  companies  shipping  over  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Raiinnd 
met  and  divided  the  total  among  themselves.  Each  agreed  to  take  such  propor- 
tions of  this  tonnage. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  take  f 

A.  The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  took,  I  think,  about  22  per  cent,  of 
the  42  per  cent. 

Q.  Leaving  20  per  cent,  or  the  other  shippers  over  the  Jersey  Central  system  f 

A.  No,  sir ;  we  took  22  per  cent,  of  the  42^^  per  cent.,  not  22  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
but  22  per  cent,  of  the  42^,  which  is  about  9  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  When  we  took 
these  Ai^  per  cent,  of  the  total  Reading  proportion  that  was  considered  as  100  percent 
of  the  Central  Railroad.  Of  that  100  per  cent,  we  took  about  22.  I  don't  know  ex- 
actly how  much. 

Q.  Whatever  you  took  which  was  represented  by  22,  who  took  the  balance  f 

A.  The  other 4>roducers,  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company. 

Q.  About  how  much  did  they  take  f 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  have  the  figures  here. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  by  whioh'I  can  get  it?  * 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

28  Q.  Howt 

A.  I  can  produce  it.    I  can  give  yon  the  names  of  the  corporations  now. 

Q.  Please  do  so. 

A.  The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co.,  the  Upper 
Lehigh  Company,  J.  Leisenring  &  Co.,  the  Pond  Creek  Coal  Company,  the  Lehigh 
and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company,  the  Red  Ash  Coal  Company,  the  West  End  CmI 
Company,  the  Everhart  Coal  Company,  the  Hanover  Coal  Company,  and  the  Parrish 
Coal  Company.  There  is  but  one  other,  I  think,  whose  name  I  cannot  give  at  this 
moment.  The  representatives  of  those  companies  and  individual  firms  met  and  agreed 
to  divide  among  themselves  the  tonnage  for  the  year  1885. 

Q.  What  tonnage? 

A.  Whatever  tonnage  might  be  shipped. 

Q.  Which  bad  been  allotted  to  them  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  basis  of  the  two  best  nfouths  of  the  two  previous  years.  Each 
company  took  the  best  month  in  1883  and  the  best  month  in  1884.  The  average  of 
tliem  made  a  total,  and  the  total  to  be  shipped  in  1885  was  to  be  divided  on  that 
basis.  ' 

Q.  Each  one  of  the  parties  whom  you  have  named  got  a  proportion  based  npon  that  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  thing  was  also  done  with  the  Reading  Railroad  Company's  other 
product  T 

A.  I  am  told  so. 

Q.  How  was  that  done? 

A.  Done  in  the  same  general  way^  I  have  ni^rgeBeral  knowledge  of  that.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  ^ 

Q.  Is  there  a  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  Coal  Exchange  which  attends  to  these  mat- 
ters generally  f 
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A.  The  same  parties  as  are  in  the  Schuylkill  Exchange  are  not  in  the  Lehigh.    I 
do  not  know  these  things. 
Q.  You  are  speaking  of  your  general  business  knowledge  on  the  subject  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

29  Q.  There  is  a  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  Coal  Exchange,  is  there  not  f 
'  A.  I  so  understand.    I  know  nothing  about  the  position  of  it. 

Q.  I  snppose,  having  a  large  knowledge  of  this  business,  yon  would  know  what  their 
purpose  was  f    That  was  my  inquiry. 

A.  It  so  happens  that  I  do  not  come  into  connection  with  it,  and  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  is  such  a  corporation  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  such  a  corporation. 

Q.  Or  association  f 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  association.  That  is  a  matter  of  which  I  have  no 
knowledge. 

Q.  In  using  the  names  of  these  corporations  you  have  frequently  and  constantly  said 
that  the  names  were  used  for  convenience.  When  you  made  these  allotments  to  these 
corporations,  especially  these  carrying  corporations,  they  were  made  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  your  plans  would  be  carried  out  f  They  were  not  made  for  fun  or  for  mere 
amusement  f 

A.  No. 

Q.  They  were  made  in  good  faith  to  be  carried  out  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  they  to  be  carried  out  f  What  evidence  had  you  beyond  the  mere 
matter  of  convenience  that  they  had  the  power  to,  or  would  carry  them  outf 

A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  yon  made  these  allotments  as  a  mere  matter  of  couveu* 
ience,  having  no  Knowledge  of  bow  they  would  be  carried  out,  or  whether  they  would 
be  carried  out  at  all  f 

A.  Unquestionably.    The  fact  was  that  they  were  not  carried  out. 

Q.  What  was  the  opinion  upon  which  you  relied  for  them  to  carry  out  your  plan  f 
How  did  you  expect  tnem  to  do  itf 

A.  We  expected  them  to  be  carried  out  in  the  mutual  interest  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  producing. 

30  Q.  How  was  it  to  be  donef    How  did  they  convince  people  of  their  mutual  in- 
terest f    Some  people  are  dnll  enough  not  to  see  at  first. 

A.  They  did  not  require  any  argument. 

Q.  For  example,  a  carryingoom^any  might  tell  a  producer  that  they  would  not  carry 
bis  coal  if  he  did  not  do  oerutin  things.  That  would  be  a  strong  argument  to  get  him 
to  come  into  an  arrangement  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  consideration  upon  that  subject,  if  any  f 

A.  There  was  no  consideration  upon  it. 

Q.  Either expressor implied! 

A.  No,  sir ;  unquestionably  not,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  had  never  been  done  nor 
attempted  to  be  done. 

Q.  In  point  of  fact,  the  companies  named  on  page  3  of  this  bill,  if  they  chose  to  exor- 
cise their  power,  would  control  the  anthracite  output  of  that  region,  wonld  they  not  f 
I  do  not  discuss  whether  they  do  or  not,  or  whether  they  ought  to  or  not,  but  the  exer- 
cise of  an  arbitrary  power  by  them  wonld  enable  them  to  do  that  thing,  would  it  not  f 

A.  It  certainly  is  true  that  these  railroad  companies  could,  if  they  chose,  refuse  to 
move  cars. 

Q.  1  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  particulars  of  how.  I  sim^^  ask  yon,  and  you  may 
make  any  explanation  afterwards.  Is  it  not  true,  in  point  ST  fact,  that  if  they  chose 
to  exercise  their  powers  they  could  control  that  f 

A.  I  can  only  answer  that,  I  think,  in  the  way  that  I  did,  by  saying  that  only  by 
that  method  they  could  contiol  it — by  refusing  to  move  cars.  I  do  not  know  any  other 
method. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  any  other  way  than  by  the  refusal  to  move  cars  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  any  other  way. 

Q.  Your  committee  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  standing  committee  of  five, 
and  this  report  as  made  by  you  was  adopted.    Who  were  on  that  committee  f 

A.  That  was  the  end  of  that  committee  as  far  as  I  remember.  There  never  has 
been  any  appointment  made. 

Q.  They  were  not  appointed  f 

31  A.  No,  sir.    It  was  a  subject  I  had  entirely  forgotten.    Until  I  read  thes* 
minutes  this  morning  I  had  never  thought  of  it. 

Q.  Who  controlled  the  monthly  allotments  for  1885  f 

A.  Nobody. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  carried  9lit  f 

A.  I  know  they  were  not. 
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Q.  In  what  respect  f 

A.  The  aggregate  tonnage  ander  those  monthly  allolmeiita  was  30,000,000.  Tlw 
shipment  31,700,000  for  the  year. 

Q.  Bat  while  the  total  may  have  exceeded  that,  was  not  the  percentage  maintained  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  broke  it  f 

A.  The  percentages  were  not  very  closely  adhered  to  by  anybody.  The  interest  that 
shipped  the  most  largelj  was  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  What  were  they  allotted 
there  f    Eight  per  centf 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  They  shipped,  I  think,  abont  eleven.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Weston  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  all  exceeded  their  allotmeot, 
as  I  recollect  it. 

Q.  Then,  whether  nnder  the  orders  of  a  committee,  or  ander  any  orders,  or  moving 
of  their  own  motion,  this  state  of  affairs  continued  until  you  did  hold  a  meeting,  or 
there  was  a  meeting  held  f 

A.  There  were  two  meetings. 

Q.  Those  yon  have  already  accounted  for  t 

A.  No ;  those  meetings  have  not  been  the  subject  of  any  questions.  There  were 
two  meetings  immediately  subsequent. 

Q.  Then  up  to  the  time  of4iolding  the  first  of  what  we  may  call  the  snbsequent  meet- 
ings this  state  of  affairs  continnedf 

A.  All  the  subsequent' meetings  were  held  in  January.  They  were  perfecting  the 
details  of.  this.    There  were  never  any  meetings  after  that. 

Q.  January  of  what  year  f 

A.  1885. 

Q.  Where  was  the  meeting  of  January,  1885  f 

A.  There  was  a  meeting  held  on  the  mh  of  January,  at  the  office  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Coal  Company. 
32  Q.  Where  t    In  New  York  f 

A.  New  York. 

Q.  Read  those  minutes. 

A.  '*  The  representatives  of  the  anthracite  interests,  upon  the  call  of  the  chairman, 
met  January  19th,  1885,  at  the  office  of  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Company  in  New  York.  Present:  Representing  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road Company,  F.  B.  Qowen ;  SchnylkiU  individual  producers,  F.  B.  Gowen ;  Le- 
high Valley  Coal  Company,  E.  P.  Wilbur:  Lehigh  Valley  individual  producers,  Ario 
Pardee ;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  S.  Sloan ;  New 
York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  F.  A.  Votts;  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company,  R.  M.  Olyphant :  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Coal  Compa- 
nies, no  representation ;  New  York,  Lake  Ene  and  Western  Raih-oad  Company,  John 
King;  jr. ;  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company,  W.  H.  Tillinghast;  Lehigh  Coal 
and  Navigation  Company,  J.  8.  Harris. 

'^  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  December,  31st,  1884,  were  read  and  approved. 

**A  communication  from  Mr.  I.  J.  Wistar,  representing  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company's  coal  companies,  in  response  to  the  notification  sent  him  by  the  secretary  of 
the  allotment  to  his  interests,  was  read,  together  with  an  official  copy  of  the  action  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  regard  to  the  said  allotment. 

**  On  motion  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Gowen,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Wilbur,  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted :  , 

^'Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Wilbur,  Harris,  and  Pardee  be  appointed  a  committee  to 
prepare  and  present  a  communication  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  to 
the  anthracite  companies  controlled  by  that  company,  setting  forth  the  true  position 
of  the  interests  represented  at  this  meeting,  presenting  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
action  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  and  requesting  a  decided  Answer  as  to  whether 
the  anthracite  coal  producing  interests  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  unite  with 
those  wo  represent  in  the  management  of  the  trade  for  1885,  upon  the  basis  of  a 
<i3  distributive  quota  of  total  output.  And  that  upon  receiving  an  answer  to  such 
communication,  the  committ<ee  call  the  meeting  together  again. 

**  Resolved,  That  in  the  meantime  the  output  and  distribution  quotas  for  January, 
adopted  at  the  last  meeting,  be  continued  in  force. 

'*Mr.  E.  P.  Wilbur  stated  that  he  understood  the  communication  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  to  preclude  the  hope  that  any  direct  overture  t-o  that 
company  would  be  successtul,  and  if  the  resolution  Just  adopted  required  that  the 
committee  communicate  directlv  with  that  company  he  must  decline  to  •serve.  He 
was,  however,  of  opinion  that  there  remained  some  nope  of  favorable  action  through 
the  medium  of  their  coal  companies,  and  he  was  willing  to  call  upon  Mr.  Wister  if 
that  would  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  resolution. 

^'  On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  ^same  hour  and  place,  January 
aeth,  1686.    J.  8.  Harris,  secretary." 
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Q.  Let  us  have  the  minutes  of  the  26th  of  January. 

A.  **  Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  representatives  of  the  anthracite  interests  met 
on  the  26th  of  January,  1U86,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company's  New  York  office." 
The  same  interests  were  represented  hy  the  same  parties  as  at  the  last  meeting.  **  The 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  January  19th,  1886,  were  read  and  approved. 

**  The  committee  appointed  at  ihe  last  meeting  to  interview  the  representative  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company's  anthracite  interests,  reported  through  their  chair- 
man, Mr.  E.  P.  Wilbur,  that  they  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  I.  J.  Wistar,  vice-president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  coal  companies,  and  presented  as  forcibly  as  they  could 
their  views  of  the  serious  injury  to  all  business  interests  that  would  result  from  the 
break-up  that  might  follow  if  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  refused  to  join  in 
the  proposed  action ;  and  that  they  hod  met  with  a  courteous  bnt  decided  refusal  to  do 
more  than  to  act  in  general  harmony  with  the  other  interests  as  to  the  prices  of  coal. 
*'  Upon  motion  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Go  wen  it  was 

34  ''  Resolvedj  That  (excluding  the  interests  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany) we  will  carry  out  the  plan  originally  adopted  for  the  management  of  the 

trade,  and  that  with  the  view  of  recovering  the  market  for  steam  and  manufacturing 
purposes  from  bituminous  coals  by  the  sale  at  reduced  prices  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  anthracite  coal  for  the  purpose,  one  million  of  tons  be  added  to  the  assumed  total 
output  for  the  year  1885,  provided  that  none  of  the  said  one  million  tons  be  added  to 
the  quotas  of  February^  March,  April,  or  May. 

'*  On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned.'' 

Q.  When  was  the  next  meeting  f 

A.  There  were  no  other  meetings. 

Q.  What  was  the  meeting  of  March  22d,  with  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  f 

A.  I  understood  you  to  have  reference  to  the  arrangement.  There  were  no  other 
meetings  in  reference  to  that  arrangement. 

Q.  There  were  no  other  meetings  as  to  that  arrangement,  and  there  was  a  meeting 
held  in  New  York  f 

A.  There  was  a  meeting  held  on  the  22d  of  March,  if  I  remember  the  date  correctly. 

Q.  The  22d  of  March,  1886  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  meeting  held  f 

A.  That  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  J.  Pierrepont  Morgan,  219  Madison  avenue. 

Q.  At  his  private  house,  his  dwelling? 

A.  At  his  dwelling. 

Q.  Who  attended  that  meeting  f 

A.  There  were  a  number  of  persons  present  there  whoso  names  are  perhaps  not  all 
recorded.  Those  who  were  there  and  those  of  whom  I  have  the  names  were  Mr.  George 
deB.  Keim,  E.  P.  Wilbur 

Q.  As  you  go  along  yon  had  better  say  who  they  represent.  Who  presided  at  the 
meeting  T 

A.  Mr.  John  King,  jr. 

Q.  And  who  acted  as  secretary  f 

A.  Mr.  J.  S.  Harris. 

Q.  Read  the  minutes. 

35  A.  **  A  number  of  ^ntlemen,  representatives  of  the  anthracite  interests,  met 
by  invitation  of  J.  Pierrpont  Morgan  at  his  htmse.  No.  219  Madison  avenue,  on 

Monday  evening,  March  22d.  1886.  Mr.  Morgan  stated  that  the  object  in  asking  the 
gentlemen  to  assemble  was  tnat  they  might  take  counsel  as  to  the  possibility  of  pre- 
venting further  ii\jur^  to  the  interests  they  represented  by  some  concerted  action 
looking  to  an  arrest  ot  the  demoralization  of  busmess  which  resulted  from  the  existiug 
want  of  harmony.  The  meeting  organized  by  calling  Mr.  John  King,  jr.,  to  the  chair, 
and  Mr.  J .  S.  Harris  was  appointed  secretary.  Upon  the  call  of  the  roll  of  the  different 
interests,  it  was  found  that  they  were  represented  as  follows :  The  Philadelphia  aud 
Reading  interest  by  George  deB.  Keim  ;  the  Lehigh  Valley  interest  by  E.  P.  Wilbur ; 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  interest  by  Samuel  Sloan  ;  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  interest  by  R.  M.  Olyphant;  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  interest  by  George 
B.  Roberts ;  the  Pennsylvania  coal  interest  by  George  A.  Hoy  t ;  the  New  York,  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  interest  by  John  King,  jr. ;  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  West- 
ern interest  by  F.  A.  Potts;  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  coal  interest  by  W.  T.  Tiliing- 
hast ;  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  interest  by  J.  S.  Harris. 

''After  a  very  general  discussion  of  all  the  interests  involved  and  the  best  resnlt 
that  it  was  desired  to  attain,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Sloan  as  fpllows : 

*'  The  representatives  of  the  anthracite  interests  agree  upon  a  pool  of  the  anthra- 
cite to  be  mined  between  March  31st,  1886,  and  March  31st,  1887.  The  output  for  the 
year  just  named  is,  for  the  purposes  of  this  agreement,  estimated  at  33,500,000  tons. 
The  percentage  of  each  interest  is  to  be  determined  hereafter.  Any  party  shipping 
over  its  percentage  shall  account  to  the  pool  for  the  amount  by  which  it  may  be  found 
on  the  31st  of  March,  1887,  to  have  exceeded  its  percentage  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents 
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per  toD.    This  motion,  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Olypbant,  was  agreed  to  by  a  nnaiii- 
mous  vote.    On  motion  the  meeting  estimated  that  the  market  would  reqaire 

36  for  the  month  of  April  2,000,(X)0  tons  of  anthracite.    On  motion  the  meetiog 
resolved  that  the  price  of  coal  shoald  be  immediately  advanced  twenly-fire 

cents  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  at  New  York.  On  motion  the  meeting  adjonmed  to  meet  at  the 
office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  in  New  York  on  Monday,  March  29tb,  18ti6, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Q.  Explain  as  you  go  along  what  "  f.  o.  b."  means. 

A.  '*  F.  o.  b."  means  free  on  board ;  the  price  at  which  coal  is  pat  on  board  vessela. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  to  state  that  that  is  a  first  draft  of  tbose  minutes,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  minutes  of  the  next  meeting,  it  was  accepted.  There  were  soma 
changes,  and  there  is  a  second  draft,  and  it  was  accepted,  so  I  read  that  with  oulj 
tlie  changes  that  have  been  made. 

Q.  This  one  which  von  have  there  was  written  at  the  time  f 

A.  This  one  I  have  here  was  written  at  the  time. 

Q.  The  one  which  you  have  Just  read  to  us  f 

A.  The  one  I  have  just  read.  That  is,  it  is  from  notes  written  at  the  time,  and  io 
many  cases,  as  there  was  no  one  there  to  take  down  what  was  actually  said,  it  does 
not  represent  the  words  that  were  used. 

Q.  It  represents  what  substantially  took  place  f 

A.  According  to  my  understanding.    Shall  I  state  the  changes  in  the  second  draft f 

Q.  Yes.    What  is  the  second  paper  f 

A.  As  I  explained,  what  I  have  read  was  the  draft  of  those  minntes  as  I  presented 
them  at  the  next  meeting.  The  minutes  were  ordered  to  be  corrected.  They  were 
not  adopted,  but  they  were  ordered  to  be  corrected,  and  that  appears  here  as  the  sec- 
ond draft. 

Q.  Do  not  your  minutes  of  the  second  meeting  show  the  correction  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.  No,  they  show  them  in  this  way :  That  the  first  minutes  were  presented 
as  shown  in  the  first  draft,  and  that  the  meeting  ordered  that  they  should  be  amended. 

Q.  Suppose  you  ^et  the  minutes  of  the  second  meeting.    That  will  show  there  was 
some  correction,  then  you  can  show  what  the  correction  wasf 

37  A.  ''Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  representatives  of  the  anthracite  in- 
terests of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  on  Monday,  March  29th,  IB&o." 

Present — the  same  parties  as  before,  representing  the  same  interests. 

Q.  Read  the  minutes  as  they  are. 

A.  **■  The  meeting  being  called  to  ordtr,  it  was  found  that  the  interests  were  repre- 
sented by  the  following  persons  :  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  interest  by  George 
deB.  Keim ;  the  Lehigh  Valley  interest  by  E.  P.  Wilbur ;  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  interest  by  Samuel  Sloan  ;  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  interest  by  R.  M. 
Olyphaut ;  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  interests  by  George  B.  Roberts ;  the  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  interest  by  George  A.  Hoyt ;  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  inter- 
est by  John  King,  jr.;  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  interest  by  F.  A.  Potts ; 
the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  coal  interest  by  W.  H.  Tillinghast ;  the  Lehigh]Coal  and 
Navigation  interest  by  J.  S.  Harris;  the  Lehigh  Valley  operators  by  A.  Pardee." 

Q.  The  same  persons  as  attended  the  preceding  meeting  f 

A.  With  the  addition  of  A.  Pardee.  '*The  minntes  at  the  meeting  of  March  22d, 
1886,  were  read,  as  shown  in  the  paper  marked  *  first  draft.'  They  w^ero  amended  as 
they  appear  in  the  second  draft,  and  it  was  then  decide<l  that  they  were  read  simply 
for  information.  A  motion  being  offered  that  each  interest  accept  the  same  percent- 
age of  the  total  as  was  allotted  to  it  for  1885,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  called  the  in- 
terests voted  as  follow:  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  interest,  yea;  the  Lehigh 
Valley  interest,  yea;  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  iiiteresty,  yea ;  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  interest,  yea;  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  interest,  nay  ;  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company's  int<erest,  yea ;  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  nay. 
The  motion  requiring  a  unanimous  vote  was  declared  lost.  On  motion  it  was  agreed 
that  the  points  raised  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  interests  should  be  referred  to 
the  chairman  to  act  and  report  at  the  next  meeting.  On  motion,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  the  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  in  New  York  on  Mon- 
day, April  5th,  1886." 

38  Q.  Read  the  second  draft. 

A.  The  second  draft,  I  believe,  is  in  exactly  the  same  language  as  the  first, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  resolution.  It  reads:  ^*The  following  resolution  was 
adopted.  The  representatives  of  the  anthracite  interests  agree,  each  for  his  own 
interest,  to  accept  a  division  of  the  anthracite  to  be  mined  between  March  3lst,  1886 
and  March  3l8t,  1887.  The  output  for  the  year  just  named  is  for  the  purpose  of  this 
agreement  estimated  at  33,500,000  tons,  the  percentage  of  each  interest  to  be  determined 
hereafter.  Any  party  shipping  over  its  percentage  shall  pay  for  the  amount  by  which 
it  may  be  found  on  the  31st  of  March,  1887,  to  have  exceeded  its  percentage  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  cents  a  ton,  which  amount  shall  be  divided  among  the  interests  which  shall 
ship  less  than  their  percentage.^'    The  second  does  not  contain  these  words  which  fol- 
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low  immediately  after  the  correspoDding  words  io  the  first  draft : ''  This  motion  being 
seconded  by  Mr.  Olyphant,  was  agreed  to  by  a  unauimoas  vote."  Otherwise  I  believe 
the  minutes  are  exactly  alike. 

Q.  They  had,  however,  been  adopted  by  a  uuanimons  vote  at  the  first  meeting  f 

A.  They  had  been  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  at  the  first  meeting. 

Q.  That  brings  yon  to  the  April  meeting. 

A.  *^  Pursuant  to  adjournment  the  representatives  of  the  anthracite  interests  met  at 
the  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  on  Monday,  April  5th,  1886,  at  12 
o'clock  noon.  The  meeting  being  called  to  oider,  it  was  found  that  the  interests 
were  represented  as  follows : ''  they  were  exactly  the  same  as  at  the  last  meeting. 
''The  cnairman  who  wais appointed  to  confer  with  Messrs.  Roberts,  Keim,  and  Wil- 
bur in  regard  to  the  points  raised  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  interests,  reported 
that  he  met  the  gentlemen  named  on  Wednesday,  March  31st,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
found  that  ten  and  seventy-three  one-hundredths  of  the  total  output  for  the  year  was 
claimed  as  the  proper  proportion  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  interests,  and 

39  that  the  Reading  interest  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  interest  wtsre  both  willing  to 
make  some  concession  from  their  percentages  of  1885  as  contributions  towards 

the  difference  between  the  percentage  allowed  to  the  Pennylvania  Railroad  interests 
for  1885  and  the  percentage  now  clai med  by  them.  On  motion  the  report  was  adopted.'' 
That  was  the  last  meeting  of  those  representatives. 

Q.  There  is  no  meeting  after  that  of  April  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  After  that  did  the  allotment  committee  take  charge  t 

A.  The  allotment  committee  met  after  that. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  by  that  that  they  practically  did  whatever  was  to  be  done. 

A.  They  did  just  what  the  minutes  show. 

Q.  You  are  now  going  to  give  ns  the  minutes  of  the  allotment  committee  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  allotment  committee  t 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  You  were  secretary  of  the  allotment  committee  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  secretary  you  produce  the  minutes  of  the  committee  t  These  were  min- 
utes that  were  made  at  the  time  the  respective  meetings  were  held,  or  rather  they  were 
made  from  memoranda  made  by  you  at  the  time  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  added  to  in  any  way  f  ^ 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  not  altered  or  dressed  t 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  in  no  case. 

Q.  And  that  applies  alBO  to  all  the  minntes  that  yon  have  read  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  substantially  as  taken  at  the  time  t 

A.  They  are  substantially  as  taken  at  the  time;  written  out  as  an  actual  statement 
of  what  occurred,  and  read  at  the  subsequent  meetings.  These  are  the  original  min- 
utes produced  at  those  meetings : 

40  *  *  The  committee  ^  whom  was  referred  the  question  of  dealine  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  individual  operators  and  the  allotment  of  the  monthly  ton- 
nages met  >t  the  office  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  on  Saturday, 
Apnl  10th,  1886.  Present,  F.  A.  Potts,  £.  R. Holden,  and  J.  S.  Hanis.  Mr.  Potts  being 
named  as  chairman  in  the  resolution,  took  that  position,  and  Mr.  Harris  was  elected 
secretary.  The  meeting  was  devoted  principally  to  the  investigation  of  the  amount 
of  coal  shipped  in  1885  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  by  individual  operators.  The 
secretary  was  directed  to  request  each  interest  to  estimate  in  what  monthly  propor- 
tions it  would  like  to  have  its  yearly  allotment  of  tonnage  divided.  The  committee 
adjourned  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  April  13th,  at  11  o'clock,  at  the  office  of  Coze  Bros,  dt 
Co.,  New  York," 

*'  The  Anthracite  Allotment  Committee  met  the  individual  operators  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  at  the  office  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  April  13th,  at  11  a.  m. 

**  Present :  Messrs.  Potts,  Holden,  and  Harris,  of  the  committee ;  Captain  Richards, 
representing  V.  L.  Scott  &  Co. ;  Mr.  Slee,  representing  Langdon  &,  Ca ;  Mr.  Joseph 
Stickney,  representing  Stiokney  &  Conyngbam ;  and  Mr.  £.  B.  Ely,  representing 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co. 

'*  It  was  agreed  that  the  Pennsylvania  individual  operators  should  not  ship  this 
^ear  more  than  six  per  cent,  in  advance  of  the  amount  of  anthracite  shipped  by  them 
in  1885,  and  that  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  the  amount  to  be  coaled 
to  the  P.  R.  R.  interests  to  the  amonnt  allotted  to  them,  viz,  3,500,000  tons."  The 
Allotment  Committee  met  at  the  office  of  F.  A.  Potts,  April  20th,  1886.  These  are  all 
the  minutes  of  the  allotment  committee. 
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Q.  No  meeting  in  Mayf 

A.  Yes,  there  was  a  meeting  in  May.    There  was  a  meeting  each  month,  bat  thero 
were  no  minutes. 
Q.  And  yon  have  the  minates  of  each  months  I  suppose  f 
A.  No,  sir ;  no  minutes  were  kept. 
Q.  Have  yon  no  record  at  all  of  them  f 
A.  No,  sir. 

41  Q.  No  paper  at  all  f 

A.  None  whaterer.    There  was  absolutely  no  minute  made  of  it.  Jnat  dis- 
cussion, and  no  regular  minute  made  of  it. 

Q.  Whatever  yon  did  in  the  month  of  May  you  gave  notice  of  by  circular  or  letter 
then,  did  youT  , 

A.  The  ordinary  course  was  this,  and  I  believe  it  was  generally  fbUowed:  I  notified 
Mr.  John  H.  Jones,  who  was  the  accountant,  and  had  tocu  for  a  number  of  years  the 
accountant  or  statistician  of  the  anthracite  trade,  of  the  amount  that  the  committee 
had  estimated  as  the  requirement  of  the  next  month,  and  he  sent  notices  to  the  dif* 
ferent  interests  of  that  estimate. 

Q.  He  gave  to  each  the  subdivision  that  it  was  entitled  to  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  what  he  gave  or  said  to  anybody  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Jone^  will  give  us  that  f 

A.  Mr.  Jones  probably  has  that.  A  copy  did  not  come  to  me,  because  onr  inter- 
ests were  included  with  the  Reading  interests. 

Q.  Was  there  any  way  by  which  to  draw  any  check,  if  it  might  be  necessary,  upon 
Mr.  Jones  f 

A.  No,  sir.    I  knew  that  he  was  accurate. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  did  for  each  month  f 

A.  What  allotment  was  xDade  for  each  month  f 

Q.  What  allotment  was  made. 

A.  No  ;  I  can  not  here.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  a  copy  of  them  here  at  all.  The 
only  other  memorandum  in  regard  to  meetings  of  the  allotment  committee  at  all  was 
this  one. 

Q.  Your  committee  did  fix  for  each  month  the  allotment  f 

A.  We  each  month  estimated  what  the  market  required.  The  estimate  was  made 
in  sach  a  way  and  so  stated. 

Q.  Still  yon  did  state  the  amount,  no  matter  how  yon  got  at  it,  which  yon  certified 
to  Mr.  Jones  f  • 

A.  As  the  committee's  estimate  of  the  requirements  of  the  markets 
Q.  How  can  we  get  at  the  amount  fixed  for  each  mouth  f 

42  A.  Mr.  Jones  has  those  figures.    I  have  no  doubt  that  if  he  has  not  I  can  get 
them. 

Q.  Lest  Mr.  Jones  does  not  give  them  to  us  I  ask  you  to  produce  such  evidence  as 
you  can  on  tbetn  at  onr  next  meeting,  or,  if  not,  at  the  next  meeting  after. 

A.  I  can  give  those  figures  at  any  time.  On  the  I8th  of  November,  1886,  this  was 
practically  the  action  of  the  allotment  committee.  It  is  a  memorandum  in  pencil, 
which  is  the  only  other,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  ever  was  made.  It  was  generally  ver- 
bal discn8.sion.  *'  The  committee  estimate  that  the  market  will  require  in  the  month 
of  December,  1886,  2,500,000  tons  of  coal.  If,  by  the  middle  of  December,>»the  market 
seems  to  require  moi'e  coal,  the  committee  will  at  that  time  revise  their  estimates.'' 
That  is  on  the  18th  of  November,  1886.  Those  are  all  the  minutes  that  I  have,  or  all 
that  ever  were  made  of  the  allotment  committee. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  last  meeting  f    Was  there  a  meeting  in  December  f 

A.  There  was  a  meeting  in  December ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  done  in  December,  or  do  you  recollect  f 

A.  1  was  not  present  at  that  meeting.  They  estimated  that  there  would  be  required 
in  January  two  and  a  half  million  tons  more. 

Q.  For  this  coming  month  t 

A.  Yes ;  for  the  coming  January. 

Q.  How  many  meetings  were  there,  during  the  month  of  September,  of  the  coal 
companies  f 

A.  None. 

Q.  Or  of  the  parties  that  yon  have  been  alluding  to,  and  that  I  call  the  combina- 
tion f 

A.  None. 

Q.  Was  there  an  advance  in  price  ordered  f 

A.  By  whom  T 

Q.  By  anybody. 

A.  No. 

Q.  There  was  no  advance  f 
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A.  No,  sir. 
43 '  Q.  No  advance  in  coal  daring  September  t 

A.  I  do  not  know  positively,  for  those  things  were  not  matters  which  came  ' 
eloee  to  me.    I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  You  would  know  if  there  had  been  an  advance  f 

A.  I  can  not  state  whether  there  was  any  in  September  or  not. 

Q.  Was  there  any  io  October  f 

A.  The  prices  of  coal  have  advanced  in  the  last  two  or  three  months.  I  do  not 
know  when  the  advances  were  made. 

Q.  Was  there  any  tronble  with  the  Reading  which  is  called  in  the  trade  a  *'  stifif- 
ening"  of  Reading  t 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  refer  to  by  '*  stiflfening  ^  in  Reading. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  tnat  occurred  at  all,  so  far  as  you  can  now  search  your  mem- 
ory or  recollect,  during  the  month  of  September,  that  led  to  an  advance  of  coal  in 
the  trade  anywhere  f 

A.  No,  there  was  not. 

Q.  Any  compromise  between  factions  in  the  Reading  interest? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Or  any  matter  connected  with  the  Reading  business  affairs  f 

A.  I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  anything  that  you  are  speaking  of.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  Was  there  an  advance  in  coal  during  the  last  two  months  of  fifty  cents  f 

A.  I  do  not  really  know. 

Q.  The  last  three  months  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  or  not.    I  should  not  imagine  there  was. 

Q.  When  I  say  **  fifty  cents''  I  am  quite  willing  to  take  somewhere  near  that. 

A.  Those  are  matters  that  I  did  not  charge  my  memory  with.  I  do  not  really  know. 
As  regards  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company's  business,  of  which  alone  I 

know,  I  should  say  decidedly  no. 
44  Q.  ThesubpcBuas  require  certain  other  papers  to  be  produced  by  you.    What 

other  papers  nave  vou  there  that  you  have  produced? 

A.  I  think  the  only  other  papers  I  have  are  correspondence  relating  to  matters  of 
the  coal  trade. 

Q.  Have  you  any  papers  there  showing  the  circular  fixing  the  prices  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  correspondence  ?    Between  whom  is  it  ? 

A.  It  is  the  correspondence  between  the  representatives  of  the  different  interests 
and  myself  mainly  and  wholly,  I  believe,  as  secretary.  Correspondence  from  month 
to  month. 

Q.  Have  yon  them  marked  in  any  way  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  period  does  it  cover  f 

A.  Well,  I  should  say  from  about  December,  1884,  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  look  at  the  correspondence  upon  this  subject.  (Same  handed  to 
Mr.  Cassidy.)    That  covers  all  our  call,  all  that  you  have  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  something  I  have  not  handed  to  vou.  In  the  press  letter-book 
of  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company  there  are  a  number  of  copies  of  those  letters  among 
a  number  of  private  letters  on  other  subjects. 

Q.  Were  there  returns  made  by  your  meeting  or  your  allotment  committee  t-o  Mr. 
Jones  by  each  company  f 

A.  None  other  than  I  have  spoken  of,  except  that  each  month  Mr.  Jones  procured 
the  statistics  of  the  trade. 

Q.  How  did  he  procure  those  ?    Were  blanks  sent  out  that  were  returned  to  him  ? 

A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  have  not  got  them,  of  course  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  no  copies  of  them  f 

A.  They  never  came  to  me  at  all. 

Adjourned  until  Monday,  January  3d,  1887,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


45  Philadelphia,  Monday ,  January  3d,  1887,  11  a.  m. 

Hearing  held  in  parlor  16,  Continental  Hotel. 

Present:  The  examiners  (Messrs.  Chamberlin  and  Blitchell);  Messrs.  Olmsted, 
Drinker,  Morris,  Dickson,  and  MacVea^b,  of  counsel. 

On  account  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  Cassidy,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  until  Thurs 
day,  January  6th,  1887,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Philadelphia,  Thursday f  JoMuary  6<fc,  1887,  11  a.  bl 

By  reason  of  engagement  of  connael  for  respondents,  bv  agreement  the  meeting 
was  postponed  until  Friday,  January  7th,  1887,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


Philadblphia,  Friday,  January  7ih,  1887,  11  a.  m. 

Hearing  held  in  parlor  C,  Continental  Hotel. 

Present :  The  examiners  (Messrs.  Chamberlin  and  Mitchell) ;  Messrs.  Cassidv,  Snod- 
grass,  and  Gendeil,  for  the  Commonwealth :  Messrs.  Dickson,  Ashhurst,  Wolyerloo, 
Kaeroher,  Gowen,  Morris,  Drinker,  Scott,  Olmsted,  and  Barnes,  of  connael. 

Direct-examination  of  Joseph  S.  Harris  resumed. 

^  By  Mr.  Snodorass  : 

Q.  Who  is  Samuel  Sloan,  who  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  representativee  of  certain 
interests  at  the  conferences  you  spoke  off 

A.  Do  you  mean  what  his  official  position  ist 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  Samuel  Sloan,  among  other  positions,  holds  that  of  the  president  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company.  Whether  he  is  president  of  the 
Lackawanna  Coal  and  Iron  Company  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  officially  connected  with  any  producing  interests 
outside  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company  f 

46  A.  No ;  I  do  not  know.    I  imagine  he  is  connected  with  the  Lackawanna  Coal 
and  Iron  Company.  , 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Potts  f    What  official  position  did  he  oeoi^f 

A.  Mr.  Potts  is  the  president  of  the  New  York,  Binqaehanna  and  Western  Railroad, 
and,  I  think,  president  of  the  PennsTlTsiiia  Anthracite  Coal  Company.  I  know  that 
ho  is  connected  with  it,  and  I  think  he  is  the  president. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  Railroad  Com> 
pauy  is  a  coal  producer  in  Pennsylvania  t 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  is  a  foreign  corporation,  is  it  not— a  corporation  of  the  State  of  New  York  t 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  organization  did  you  speak  of  as  that  which  Mr.  Potts  was  connected  with  f 

A.  The  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company, 

Q.  What  other  organization  f 

A.  The  Pennsylvania  Anthracite  Coal  Company. 

Q.  Whore  is  that  located. 

A.  Its  lands  are  between  Scranton  and  Pittston. 

Q.  In  the  Wilkesbarre  region  f 

A.  In  what  is  known  as  the  Lackawanna  region. 

Q.  What  official  connection  had  Mr.  Olyphant  with  any  other  organization  except 
the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  t 

A.  Mr.  Olyphant  has  no  official  connection  with  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and 
Western.    He  is  the  president  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company. 

Q.  Is  he  connected  with  any  producing  interests  other  than  that  f 

A.  Other  than  that  I  do  not  know.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company 
is  a  large  owner  of  coal  lands.  I  speak  now  from  rumor.  Are  you  asking  me  to 
speak  of  my  own  knowledge  f 

47  Q.  Yes ;  I  want  to  get  your  own  knowledge  upon  the  subject.    If  you  have 
no  knowledge  upon  the  subject  you  will  say  so. 

A.  I  have  none.  I  know  nothing  about  this  matter  but  rumor.  All  my  testimony 
that  has  already  been  given  is  colored  by  that  statement  also.  In  regard  to  all  these 
ma  tterH,  I  have  no  more  knowledge  than  a  great  many  people  have. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Potts,  for  example,  appeared  at  the  con&rence,  did  he  appear  as  a 
representative  of  the  coal  company  you  spoke  of,  or  of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna 
and  Western  Railroad  Company  f 

A.  All  of  those  people  appeared,  and  are  so  named  in  the  minutes,  as  the  represent- 
atives of  the  coal  interests  allied  with  those  companies.  They  are  all  so  put  down,  I 
think,  and  were  also  understood  to  be  representing  the  interests  that  were  tributary 
to  their  roads. 

Q.  The  representation  included,  I  understood  yon  to  say  the  other  day, the  individ- 
ual producers  as  well  as  the  corporate  producers  T 

A.  Some  of  the  individual  producers. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  it  exclude  the  individual  producers  f 

A>  Itdid  not  exclude  anybody. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  mean  to  say  that  all  of  the  indiyidual  prodacera  in  each  district  were 
inclnded  in  the  representation  f 

A.  I  imagine  so. 

Q.  Do  yon  or  do  yon  not  know  f 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  it  intended  to  inolade  all  the  individual  producers  f 

A.  I  have  before  explained  that  it  was  not  a  case  where  any  credentials  were  asked 
for.  The  persons  who  were  habitually  dealt  with  in  regard  to  these  interests  met 
there.  Nobody  came  there  and  said,  *  *  I  represen  t  so  and  so. ''  They  were  simply  gen- 
tlemen who  were  known,  and  who  were  assumed  to  represent  those  interests  because 
they  appeared  for  them,  but  as  to  whom  they  represented  there  was  no  question  asked. 
The  question  was  not  raised  by  anybody  that  I  know  of. 

48  Q.  If  there  were  any  individual  producers  excluded,  they  would  not  then  be 
entitled  to  any  benfits  of  this  combination,  if  there  was  such,  or  whatever  it 

might  bet 

A.  I  never  heard  such  a  question  raised.  There  was  no  attempt  ever  to  treat  any 
individual  producer  as  outside  of  any  benefit  f 

Q.  If  there  were  any  so  excluded,  would  they  be  entitled  to  the  same  rates  of  ship- 
ment over  the  raUroaas  by  which  their  products  found  market  f 

A.  I  am  utterly  unable  to  answer  that  question.   I  never  heard  it  discussed. 

Q.  Such  a  thing  never  was  discussed  in  your  meeting  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  assumed  in  yonr  conference  that  they  did  represent  all  f 

A.  We  assumed  in  the  conference  that  all  the  anthracite  producers  in  the  region 
were  represented  there. 

Q.  Were  rates  of  transportation  discussed  in  your  meetings! 

A.  Never. 

Q.  Were  rates  of  transportation  discussed  in  the  meetings  of  your  committee  f 

A.  Never. 
*   Q.  Was  the  division  of  tonnage  discussed  at  that  meeting  f 

A.  According  to  these  percentages  f 

Q.  That  is,  tne  division  of  tonnage  that  was  allotted  to  each  interest. 

A.  Not  after  the  divisions  were  made.  There  was  no  subject  for  discussion.  When 
these  different  interests  had  accepted  the  different  percentages,  there  was  nothing 
more  to  discuss. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  the  parties  interested  in  shipping  over  the  seven  roads 
mentioned  in  the  allotment  met  and  divided  the  tonnage,  what  did  you  mean  by 
that  f 

A.  I  think  my  testimony  was  that,  so  far  as  the  shippers  over  the  Lehigh  and  Sus- 
quehanna Railroad  were  concerned,  which  was  at  that  time  a  part  of  the  Reading 
system,  they  did  meet.    So  far  as  the  shippers  over  the  Reading  system  proper 

49  were  concerned,  I  have  understood  that  tney  met,  and  I  have  understood  that 
the  Lehigh  Valley  shippers  met.    How  the  others  did  I  have  no  knowledge 

whatever. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  tonnage  allotted  to  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  svstem  was  produced  by  yonr  corporation,  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company  7 

A.  About  22  per  cent.  Excuse  me.  That  is  about  its  percentage  of  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral system.    I  have  the  books  here.    Of  what  year  are  you  speaking,  1885  or  1886  f 

Q.  I  speak  of  the  year  covered  by  this  allotment,  1^6.  You  can  give  it  for  the 
year  1885  if  you  have  it  there,  and  also  for  the  year  1886.  I  want  the  amount  pro- 
duced and  shipped  by  your  company  alone. 

A.  I  understand  yon  to  be  speaking  of  two  different  things.  In  one  case  you  ask 
for  percentages  and  in  the  other  case  you  ask  for  amount. 

Q.  It  is  substantially  the  same  thing,  is  it  not  t 

A.  If  amount,  I  should  have  to  know  whether  you  want  it  for  a  month  or  a  year. 

Mr.  Snodgrasb.  You  can  give  us  the  percentages  first. 

By  Mr.  Qendell  : 

Q.  This  was  a  subdivision ;  that  is  to  say,  as  I  understood  you,  the  Jersey  Central 
got  a  portion  of  the  Reading  system  and  yourself  a  portion  of  the  Jersey  Central  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  system  got  42^  per  cent.,  both  in  1885 
and  1886,  of  the  allotment  of  the  Reading. 

By  Mr.  Snoi>ORA88  : 

Q.  What  do  you  include  in  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  system  f 
A.  All  of  what  had  been  originally  the  Jersey.  Central  Railroad  system  of  roads. 
Up  to  1883  the  Central  Railroad  had  been  an  independent  organization.    In  1883  it 
was  leased  by  the  Reading  but  the  accounts  of  wnat  had  been  the  Central  system 
were  kept  separate  |h>n^  the  ^i^ding  system. 
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Q.  What  other  organizations  were  interested  in  the  ehipment  over  the  Readiog 
Hystem  f 
A.  Does  yonr  question  refer  to  individual  interests  f 
Q.  I  want  to  get  the  subdivisions. 

50  A.  That  is  the  subdivisions  as  between  the  Reading  on  one  aide  and  the  old 
Central  Railroad  system  on  the  other  f 

Q.  Did  those  two  organizations  then  represent  the  entire  allotment  to  the  Beading 
system  f  ^ 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  old  Central  system  got  42^  per  oent.  and  the  old  Beading  system 
got  57i  per  cent.,  which  made  100  per  cent,  of  the  Beading's  allotment. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  allotment  to  the  old  Central  system,  as^on  call  it,  was 
assigueil  to  individual  operators  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  1  can  answer  that  question,  for,  in  regard  to  some  of  these 
collieries,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  individual  operators  or  corporate.  I  im- 
agine, though,  they  were  almost  all  corporations.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  sn 
corporations  or  limited  partnerships.    I  imagine  they  all  are  one  or  the  other. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  proportion  outside  of  what  would  be  called  the  Lehigh  ud 
Susquehanna  system  f 

A.  The  Liehigh  and  Susquehanna  system  included  all  oC  the  Central  Railroad  pro- 
portion. I  want  to  make  myself  clear.  The  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  ia  the  coal  rail- 
road of  the  Central  Bailroad  system,  and  all  the  coal  belonging  to  the  Central  Rail- 
road went  over  the  Lehigh  and  Sn8<]^uehanna  system. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at,  if  I  can,  is  what  proportion  of  that  allotment  was  aaadgn«d 
to  operators  other  than  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  f 

A.  My  answer  was  substantially  corrrct,  that  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany got  about  22^  -per  cent,  of  that  allotment. 

By  Mr.  Gendell: 

Q.  22^  I)er  cent,  of  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  system,  or  of  the  Reading  system  f 
A.  Of  tho  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  system. 
Q.  That  is  22^  per  cent,  of  42i  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Snodorass  : 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  amount  of  tonnage  that  represented  for  the  year  18d6f 

51  A.  No ;  I  can  not. 

Q.  Can  you  give  it  for  the  year  1885 1 

A.  I  can  approximately  I  think.  You  want  the  amount  approzimatelj  that  tfas 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  as  1  understand,  was  entitled  to  ship  in  the 
year  1885.    Do  I  understand  your  question  so  f 

Q.  My  question  had  reference  to  the  amount  independent  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Company  first,  and  then  to  get  the  amount  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navi- 
j^atioii  Company  s  shipments  if  possible.    I  want  to  divide  them. 

A.  1  understand  you  then  to  ask  what  amount  the  interests  other  than  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company  shipping  over  the  Jersey  Central  were  entitled  under 
this  allotment  to  ship  in  the  year  1885  f 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  (Referring  to  book.)  The  amount  that  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany was  entitled  to  ship  was  about  1,000,000  tons. 

Q.  How  much  would  tliat  leave  for  other  operators? 

A.  About  3,800,000. 

Q.  What  then  would  be  the  amount  which  would  represent  the  interest  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  independent  of  that  f 

A.  About  6,800,000  would  be  the  amount  that  the  Reading  system,  other  than  the 
Central  Railroa<l  system,  would  be  entitled  to  ship  in  the  year  1885. 

Q.  Those  are  the  amounts  which  approximately  represent  the  interests  of  eaoh  par- 
ticular party  that  yon  have  mentioned ;  that  is  the  threedifferent  interests  mentioned  f 

A.  I  do  not  understand  in  what  sense  you  speak  of  the  Reading  system  as  a  party. 
There  were  a  number  of  parties  there.  The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company 
in  that  year  was  entitled  to  ship  about  1,000,000  tons.  Other  shippers  over  the  New 
.Jersey  Central  were  entitled  to  shij)  about  3,800,000,  and  the  shippers  over  the  old 
Reading  system  were  entitled  to  ship  about  6,800,000  tons. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  that  which  the  old  Reading  system  was  en- 
titled to  ship  represented  the  shipment  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Shading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company? 

52  A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  they  produced  f 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  made  returns  to  you  or  anybody  else  showing  that  f 
A.  They  have  made  none  to  me. 
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Q.  Have  thev  made  them  to  any  one  else  f 

A.  I  do  not  know.  The  reason  why  I  do  know  abont  the  shipments  on  the  old 
New  Jersey  Central  system  is,  because  I,  as  one  of  the  producers  there,  or  represent- 
ing one  of  the  producers,  necessarily  became  familiar  with  those  figures.  Not  being 
a  producer  on  the  old  Reading  system,  I  know  nothing  about  them. 

Q.  Were  they  not  required  to  report  to  Mr.  Jones  the  amount  of  their  production? 

A.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  at  all  whether  Mr.  Jones  has  the  figures  of 
the  individual  producers  there  or  not.     i 

Q.  Is  your  company  required  to  report  to  Mr.  Jones  the  amount  of  your  produc- 
tion f 

A.  No.    They  did  not  report. 

Q.  Who  paid  the  expenses  of  the  committee  of  which  you  were  a  part? 

A.  Nobody  ever  paid  any  expenses.    There  were  no  expenses. 

Q.  Were  there  no  charges  of  salaries  of  any  kind  connected  with  the  operation  of 
this  committee  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  expenses  connected  with  what  is  called^the  combination  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  Anthracite  Association  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Jones  a  salaried  ofiScer  f 

A.  He  was  not  a  salaried  officer  of  that  combination.  There  were  no  salaried  officers 
at  all. 

Q.  Who  paid  him  for  his  services  as  statistician  f 
A.  I  do  not  know. 
&3        Q.  Was  he  paid? 

A.  That  I  do  not  know.    We  never  paid  him  anything,  or  I  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  paying  him  ai^thing. 

By  Mr.  Gendell  : 

Q.  Tou  were  asked  to  produce  the  other  side  of  the  correspondence,  a  part  of  which 
yon  produced  at  onr  last  meeting.    Have  you  those  letters  with  you  f 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  please  produce  them  f 

(Letters  produced. ) 

Q.  These  are  full  and  accurate  copies  of  letters  sent  by  yon  f 

A.  They  are ;  carefully  made  and  compared. 

Q.  And  these  are  the  original  letters  received  by  you  f 

A.  They  are. 

Q.  They  were  sent  by  the  representatives  Qf  the  various  corporations  by  whom  they 
professed  to  be  sent  f 

A.  I  suppose  they  were  sent  bv  the  gentlemen  who  purported  to  represent  them.  I 
do  not  know  who  sent  them.  All  I  know  is,  I  got  the  letters  sisned  by  those  sen  tie- 
men.  They  speak  for  themselves.  The  letters  that  I  submitted  were  original  letters. 
The  letters  I  cave  to  the  attorney-general  last  meeting  were  the  original  letters. 

(Mr.  Gendell  offered  in  evidence  the  entire  correspondence  as  a  wnole,  without  un- 
dertaking to  pick  out  that  part  which  is  good,  or  that  part  which  is  bad,  or  that  part 
which  is  indifferent.) 

The  above  offered  letters  marked 


CR08S-EXAMIN  4TI0N. 

By  Mr.  Dickson  : 

Q.  In  this  bill  it  is  alleged  that  by  this  combination  or  association  yoYi  havellmit-ed 
and  restrained  the .  supply,  production,  and  output  of  anthracite  coal.  In 
54  point  of  fact,  how  does  the  output  of  the  year  1886  compare  with  that  of  the 
previous  years  f 

A.  Tl^  production  is  larger  than  ever  before. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  the  output  of  1885  and  1886  ! 

A.  (Referring  to  memorandum. )  The  shipment  in  the  ^ear  1885  was  31,623,530  tons ; 
the  shipment  in  the  year  1886 — I  have  the  official  statistics  here  'o  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber— I  suppose  to  the  end  of  the  year  will  bo  about  thirty-two  millions  and  a  quarter. 

Q.  What  was  the  highest  figure  ever  before  reached  f 

A.  (Referrinic  to  memorandum.)  The  highest  figure  ever  before  reached  of  ship- 
ments was  in  1883,  when  the  shipment  was  31,793,027  tons. 

Q.  What  had  been  the  shipment  of  the  previous  year,  1882 1 

A.  29,120,096  tons. 

Q.  What  in  the  year  1884  f 

A.  In  1884  it  was  30,718»293  tons. 

42  PENN 
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Q.  These  figures  would  then  indicate  that  the  market  was  baie  at  the  begianiog  of 
1803  and  overstocked  at  the  end,  would  they  notf 

A.  One  of  the  elements  by  which  we  judge  of  the  stock  in  the  market  ia  the  amount 
on  hand  at  the  tide-water  shipping  points.  That  is  only  one  of  a  namber  of  data. 
There  are  stocking  points,  where  coal  is  stocked,  in  the  interior,  aboat  which  there 
is  no  official  information,  and,  of  course,  the  stock  that  may  be  held  in  private  yards 
nothing  is  known  about.  So  far  as  we  can  get  information  from  the  sitaation  of 
the  tide-water  shipping  points,  there  were  56^,116  tons  on  hand  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1882,  and  on  tne  31st  of  X>ecember,  18^3,  .there  were  748,330  tons,  being  an 
increase  of  186,214  tons  during  the  year. 

Q.  In-order  to  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the  large  output  of  1886  it  is  nec- 
essary, is  it  not,  to  take  in  connection  with  that  the  large  output  of  the  pieTioos  year 
also,  to  see  what  the  result  is  for  the  two  consecutive  years  as  well  as  the  oatput  of 
each  year  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

55  Q.  So  that,  contrasting  the  output  of  those  two  years,  of  1885  and  1886,  would 
they  not  be  very  largely  in  excess  of  any  previous  two  yeara,  or  any  pierions 

years  in  the  history  of  the  trade  f 

A.  They  would. 

Q.  The  charge  is  further  made  in  this  bill  that  the  prices  of  coal  were  artifieially 
advanced  to  an  nnjust  extent.  In  point  of  fact,  how  did  the  prices  of  the  year  1886 
compare  with  those  of  the  previous  years  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  f 

A.  The  price  of  coal,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  statistics  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Company,  which  are  the  only  accurate  statistics  that  I  have  access  to, 
was  lower  in  1886  than  it  has  been  in  any  previous  year  since  the  war.  I  should  say 
lower  than  the  average  of  any  previous  year,  with  the  exception  of  1879. 

Q.  While  that  is  true  as  to  the  trade  generallyi  are  vou  not  mistaken  as  to  your  own 
company  t  * 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  That  is  true  in  regard  to  the  trade  generally,  is  it  not  f 

A.  My  impression  is  it  is  true  with  regard  to  the  trade  generally. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  price  in  1879,  was  that  a  steady  and  uniform  price,  or  at  that 
time  did  prices  largely  nuctnate  f 

A.  They  fluctuated  very  largely.  The  price  of  prepared  coal  fell  forty  cents  from 
January  to  May,  and  rose  forty-four  cents  before  the  end  of  the  year.  'Pea  ooal  fell 
from  January  to  March  seventeen  cents  and  rose  seventeen  cents  to  June,  and  re- 
mained about  stationary  until  August,  fell  forty-three  cents  from  August  to  Septem- 
ber, rose  twenty  cents  between  September  and  November,  and  fell  twenty  cents  be- 
tween November  and  December. 

Q.  While  these  prices  for  1885  and  1886  are  lower  than  any  since  the  war,  with  that 
exception,  how  do  they  compare  with  the  actual  cost  of  prodnotion  f 

A.  So  far  as  our  own  experience  is  concerned,  the  prices  at  which  coal  has  been  sold 

this  year  are  nearer  the  actual  cost  of  production  than  they  have  been  for  a  great 

many  years.    lu  1879,  when  the  price  of  coal  was  about  as  low  as  it  has  been 

56  this  year,  wages  were  much  lower.     I  think  wages  were  abont20  per  cent, 
lower. 

Q.  That  was  the  end  of  the  great  depression  which  followed  the  panic  of  1873,  was 
it  not  T 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  When  there  was  general  distrust  throughout  the  country  and  prices  and  wages 
were  everywhere  lower  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  last  year  has  been  a  year  of  great  activity  in  bu8inesB»  and  wages  in  all  other 
branches  of  industry  have  been  relatively  high  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  net  result  of  the  operations  of  the  coal  companies  during  the  year 
1886,  taking  the  actual  cost  of  mining  the  coal,  exclusive  of  royidty  and  exclusive  of 
interest  on  the  cost  of  investment  f  * 

A.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  we  made  about  fifteen  cents  a  ton  on  the  coal  we  produced 
in  1886.  In  that  nothing  is  charged  for  royalty,  nothing  for  depreciation  of  improve- 
ments. 

Q.  Or  for  interest  T 

A.  Nor  for  interest. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  coal  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  andl^avigation  Company,  how 
does  that  coal  compare  with  others  in  the  prices  which  you  are  able  to  obtain  for  it  f 

A.  The  larger  coals,  the  lump  and  broken,  command  an  exceptionally  high  price. 
Our  lump  coal  sells  for  more  than  other  coal  in  the  market,  I  believe ;  our  broken 
for  as  much  as  any  coal  in  the  market ;  our  egg  and  stove  for  higher  prices  than  the 
majority  of  coals.  The  smaller  sizes  aro  not  higher  in  price  than  the  average.  We 
further  have  the  advantage  of  having  a  large  market  for  our  coal,  so  that  we  do  not 
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have  to  sacrifice  our  coal  on  accoant  of  accnmulated  stock,  bat  generally  obtain  very 
good  prices  for  it  and  hjave  a  very  good  demand  for  it. 
Q.  Owing  to  its  superior  hardness  and  value  in  the  blast  furnace  there  is  a  large 
demand  for  it  in  the  line  trade  as  well  as  at  a  competitive  points  f 

57  A.  We  are  not  able  to  fill  our  demand  for  furnace  coals.    Those  particular 
sizes  we  can  not  produce  sufficient  of. 

Q.  In  your  knowledge  how  much  more  will  be  paid  for  that  coal  in  New  England 
for  foundry  and  steam  purposes  than  for  other  coalf 

A.  In  New  England,  where  we  come  directly  in  competition  with  the  coals  of  the 
Lackawanna  region,  odr  coal  of  the  larger  sizes  sells  habitually  for  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  cents  a  ton  above  theirs. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  getting  to  market  t  What  is  your  position 
geographically  relatively  to  other  coals  f 

A.  Our  coal  lands  are  the  nearest  to  the  New  York  market  of  all  the  anthracite  lauds. 

Q.  The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  is  also  the  owner  of  a  canal  running 
from  Mauch  Cnnnk  to  the  Delaware,  and  by  the  Delaware  Division  connects  with 
Philadelphia,  and  by  a  connection  by  means  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  with 
New  York  Bay? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  contract  which  you  had  with  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  and 
the  Jersey  Central  Company,  guaranteeing  a  minimum  rental  for  the  operation  of  the 
Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  KaiTroad,  was  there  any  advantage  to  the  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Company  in  sending  its  coal  over  the  railroad  rather  than  over  the  canal  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Consequently  it  wiul  the  fact,  was  it  not,  that  wherever  it  was  to  your  advantage 
to  do  it  you  would  naturally  have  an  incentive  to  divert  coal  to  the  canal  rather  than 
to  the  railroad  f 

A.  That  is  the  fact. 

Q.  Owning  that  canal,  as  you  did,  were  you  able  in  view  of  the  low  rates  of  trans- 
portation which  were  given  upon  the  railroad  to  send  the  coal  over  the  canal  to  any 
advantage  during  the  year  1686  f 

A.  I  think  when  our  accounts  for  the  year  1886  are  made  up  they  will  show  that 
our  actual  business  over  the  canal  has  been  less  remunerative  than  for  many 

58  years,  perhaps  than  ever  before.    We  had  absolutely  to  stop  shipping  coal  to 
the  New  Yort  markets  because  we  could  not  get  a  cent  for  the  canal  transporta- 
tions.   Of  course,  we  had  to  put  coal  therein  competiti|>n  with  rail  coal  and  we  abso- 
lutely had,  for  a  large  amount  of  our  coal,  to  go  out  of  the  New  York  market  altogether. 

Q.  So  that  owning  the  canal  as  a  line  of  transportation,  and  without  roganl  at  all 
to  the  interest  upon  its  cost  of  construction,  you  were  able  to  get  such  rates  of  trans- 
portation on  the  railroad  that  yon  could  not  a£ford  to  send  it  by  the  canal  f 

A.  But  to  a  limited  extent.  We  were  much  limited  in  our  shipment  on  the  canal 
by  the  low  rates  on  the  railroad.  All  that  we  could  earn  on  the  canal  by  shipping 
was  clear  gain,  because  whether  we  shipped  100,000  or  500,000  tons  our  expenses  were 
Just  the  same;  we  had  to  have  the  same  lock-tenders  and  men  attending  the  canal. 
Every  cent  we  made  on  the  canal  was  clear  gain.  The  low  rate  of  transportation 
made  it  impossible  to  do  canal  business. 

Q.  Having  then  coal  which  commanded  a  higher  price  in  market  than  any  other  coal, 
bein^  nearer  to  tide- water  than  any  other  producer,  and  having  a  canal  which  cost  you 
nothing  to  operate  except  in  operating  expenses,  the  best  that  you  could  do  was  to 
get  fifteen  cents  a  ton  profit  out  of  that  coal  without  any  profit  on  your  canal  and 
without  any  allowance  for  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  investment? 

A.  We  shall  do  very  well  if  we  get  fifteen  cents. 

Q.  In  the  examination  of  the  Attorney-General  you  were  asked  a  question  in  refer- 
ence to  a  report  which  was  made  by  you  in  the  year  1880  in  reference  to  the  land  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  In  that  report  did  you  not 
estimate  the  value  based  upon  the  probable  output  at  a  probable  pront  of  thirty  cents 
a  ton? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  yet  the  best  the  Lehish  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  has  been  able  to  do 
is  to  make  a  profit  of  less  than  fifteen  cents  a  ton  f 

A.  I  suppose  that  is  what  the  accounts  will  show.    Of  course,  the  accounts  are 
not  closed  for  the  year,  but  that  is  my  estimate  of  what  they  will  show. 
50  Q.  It  is  also  alleged  in  this  bill  that  the  combination  has  discriminated 

against  the  consumers  of  coal  residing  or  doing  business  within  this  Common- 
wealth. How  have  the  prices  to  consumers  within  Pennsylvania  compared  with 
prices  to  people  outside,  durinf^  the  year  1886,  as  compared  with  the  previous  years  f 
Has  the  coal  at  competitive  points  ever  so  nearly  kept  up  to  the  line  trade  as  durinir 
the  year  1886  T 

A.  My  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  prices  in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania  does  not  extend 
back  any  considerable  len^h  of  time.    Certainly,  so  far  as  our  own,  the  Lehi^b.  Cq«X. 
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and  Navigation  Company's  business  is  coDoerned,  during  the  five  years  I  haye  been 
connected  with  it  as  president,  there  has  bee9  a  steady  lowering  of  the  price  of  aoal 
in  Philadelphia  and  the  immediate  neighborhood  where  we  sell  coal. 

Q.  And  along  the  line  trade  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  elsewhere  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  stocking  grounds  at  tide-water  and  other  shipping 
points  in  this  country  f 

A.  At  the  tide- water  shipping  points,  as  nearly  as  can  be  1,000,000  tons. 

Q.  And  all  other  points  or  stocking,  abont  how  mnohf 

A.  That  I  am  not  informed  upon.    I  should  guess  not  over  a  half  million. 

Q.  That  would  include  the  shipping  points  of  Bufifalo,  Chicago,  Duluth,  and  other 
points  on  the  lakes  f 

A.  And  also,  I  think,  the  stocking  nt>und  in  the  interior.  It  certainly  would  in- 
clude all  the  stocking  points  on  the  Takes  f 

Q.  What  is  the  expense  and  loss  from  stocking  coal  and  then  picking  it  up  again 
for  shipment? 

A.  It  IS  usually  estimated  at  twenty-five  cents  a  ton.    I  think  that  may  perhaps  be 
excessive.     It  certainly  is  twentv  cents  a  ton.    There  is  considerable  breakage  in 
dumping  the  coal,  for  it  has  usually  to  fall  from  ten  to  thirty  feet,  and  when  the  stock- 
ing grounds  become  at  all  full  it  has  to  be  wheeled  at  great  expense  from  where  it  is 
dumped  to  a  distance  to  allow  other  coal  to  be  dumped,  and  when  it  is  picked 

60  up  it  has  to  be  screened,  in  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  loss,  auid  the  coal,  if 
it  remains  stocked  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  becomes  deteriorated, 

perhaps  not  in  actual  value,  but  in  salability,  because  it  is  apt  to  become  discolored. 
It  loses  its  brightness. 

Q.  What  length  of  time,  if  all  the  mines  were  runninspfull,  would  it  take  to  fill 
the  stocking  room  of  which  you  have  knowledge  throughout  the  country  f 

A.  If  all  the  coal  sent  from  the  mines  was  stocked,  the  stocking  grounds  would  not 
hold  two  weeks'  coal. 

Q.  Suppose  that  there  was  then  no  regulation  of  the  trade  at  all,  and  that  all  pro- 
ducers worked  away  as  hard  as  they  could,  what  would  be  the  result  f 

A.  The  result  would  be  that  immediately  the  railroads  would  begin  to  block  with 
loaded  cars ;  as  our  own  road  does  when  the  ports  become  filled  up,  we  have  to  use  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  our  second  track  for  standing  cars,  which  greatly  increases 
the  expense  of  handling  our  business,  and  increases  the  danger  to  the  public  by  round- 
ing coal  trains,  going  off  one  track  to  another,  running  down  trains  on  the  up  track, 
etc.  • 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  induce  the  trade  to  take  the  coal  in  regular  monthly  allotments 
during  the  year? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Please  explain  the  difficulties  in  that  respect,  in  the  way  of  closing  of  navigation 
in  the  winter  months,  and  the  like. 

A.  I  think  perha])8  as  good  an  illustrative  instance  as  I  can  give  is  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary manufacturer  in  New  England,  a  man  who  will  take  possibly  3,000  tons  of  coal  a 
month.  To  attempt  to  stock  coal  in  advance  of  his  wants  will  require  him  probably 
to  store  10,000  to  15,000  tons  of  coal  in  the  fall,  not  bein^  able  to  get  it  by  water  during 
the  time  which  the  ports  are  frozen.  The  cost  of  stocking  that  coal  and  picking  it  up 
again  will  be,  at  twenty  cents  a  ton,  not  less  than  $3,0%.  As  these  manufacturers 
are  usually  situated  in  the  cities,  where  ground  is  very  valuable,  and  as  it  probably 
would  require  an  acre  of  ground  to  stock  20,000  tons  of  coal  at  a  reasonable 

61  height,  the  cost  of  procuring  the  ground  and  the  cost  of  putting  up  the  trestling 
and  machinery  to  hoist  his  coal,  and  the  interest  that  he  has  to  expend  on  the 

coal  that  he  has  bought  several  months  before  he  will  use  it,  is  a  very  serious  item. 
We  have  usually  in  managing  the  coal  trade  attempted  to  induce  manufacturers  to 
take  their  coal  early  in  the  year  in  order  to  keep  our  mines  running  steadily,  because 
by  running  them  steadily  we  can  run  them  more  cheaply. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  the  tendency  has  become  more  marked,  which  shows 
itself  in  all  basineeses,  to  make  the  producer  carry  the  stock  for  the  consumer  who 
refuses  to  carry  it.  That  has  resulted  in  a  large  trade  by  rail  to  New  England.  All 
manufacturers  who  can  take  the  coal  that  way  take  it  as  they  want  it.  The^  order 
the  coal  that  they  expect  to  need  a  few  days  hence  and  are  sure  of  getting  it,  and 
utterly  refuse  to  make  any  arrangements  to  take  their  coal  steadily.  We  have  to  pro- 
duce the  coal  more  and  more  each  year  as  it  is  wanted.  We  can  not  look  more  tnan 
ten  days  ahead.  If  the  market  does  not  want  it  to-day,  what  it  does  not  want  must 
be  stored  until  it  does  want  it. 

Q.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  increased  means  of  communication  by  rail  to  the 
interior  points,  there  is,  is  there  not,  a  variation  in  the  amount  which  the  market  will 
take  during  the  different  months  of  the  yearf 

A.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  great  difference. 
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Q.  Can  you  give  the  figures  which  will  illustrate  the  amount  that  you  are  able  to 
Bhip  in  the  months  of  the  largest  output  aud  in  those  of  the  restricted  output  f 

A.  Taking  the  year  1882  to  1885,  inclusive,  the  monthly  demand  for  the  three 
months,  January  to  March  inclusive,  was  1^974,000  tons.  Those  are  the  months  of 
the  smallest  demand.  In  the  three  months,  September  to  November  inclusive, 
which  are  the  months  of  largest  demand,  the  market  has  required  in  the  same  years  an 
average  of  3,110,000  tons,  showing  that  in  the  three  fall  months  the  market  requires 
per  month  1,126,000  tons,  or  about  57  per  cent,  more  than  it  does  in  the  three  winter 
months. 

Q.  In  speaking  then  of  the  restriction  of  the  production  during  certain  sea- 

62  sons  of  the  year,  is  that  a  restriction  which  is  made  artificially  by  the  action 
of  the  producers,  or  a  natural  one,  which  is  compelled  by  the  action  of  the  con- 
sumer f 

A.  It  is  absolutely  compelled  by  the  action  of  the  consumer. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  companies  during  those  dull  months  of  the  year 
to  produce  as  much  as  during  the  full  monthsof  the  year  f    I  mean  physically  possible? 

A.  It  would  be  physically  impossible,  because  the  stocking  ground  would  become 
filled.  It  would  become  filled  probably  if  we  were  to  run  a  week  beyond  the  time 
when  We  should  wisely  stop.  After  that  the  cars  would  become  filled,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  mine  any  more  coal  at  all.  The  stopping  is  absolutely  necessary.  '  In 
producing  cotton  goods  or  many  other  things  ^ou  could  store  them,  but  coal  is  pro- 
duced at  so  very  small  a  margin  of  profit  that  it  is  impossible  to  store  it. 

Q.  The  manufacturer  of  steel  rails  can  store  his  proauct  without  expense  and  with- 
out deterioration  f 

A.  Without  any  deterioration  and  with  but  small  expense.  A  manufacturer  of  steel 
rails  is  doing  a  very  large  business  if  he  can  produce  500  tons  a  day.  The  Lehigh  Coal 
and  Navigation  Company,  when  it  is  running  full,  produces  5,000  tons  a  day,  and  it  is 
not  one  of  the  largest  producers. 

Q.  It  soon  ceases  to  be  a  question  of  expense,  and  becomes  one  of  physical  capacity  f 

A.  It  is  a  physical  impossiblility  to  go  beyond  a  certain  point. 

Q.  Was  it  with  reference  to  this  condition  of  the  market  that  the  allotment  was 
made  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1885  in  anticipation  of  what  the  market  would 
probably  take  f 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Aud  in  1886  you  had  your  monthly  meetings  at  which,  in  Addition  to  these  tables, 
you  had  information  of  what  the  condition  of  tne  market  was  likely  to  be  for  the  en- 
suing month,  and  in  that  way  you  made  the  allotment  f 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  The  charge  is  made  that  there  was  a  restriction  of  the  output,  and,  impliedly, 
that  the  restriction  was  below  the  requirements  of  the  market.  Was  that  true  in  point 
of  fact  f 

63  A.  Not  at  all.    There  has  always  been  at  all  times  in  the  last  two  years  a 
considerable  quantity  of  coal  in  the  market  that  we  could  not  sell. 

Q.  Further  than  that,  how  did  the  system  which  you  have  pursued  as  to  regulating 
your  effective  cai>acity  of  production  to  answer  the  requirement  of  the  market  corre- 
spond to  the  condition  of  your  mines  in  former  years  when  yon  ran  from  a  period  of 
Bcareity  to  one  of  surplus,  or  vice  veraa  t  My  question  is,  what  was  the  effective 
capacity  of  your  mines  during  all  this  time  f 

A.  The  effective  capacity  of  the  mines  has  been  at  all  times  in  excess  of  the  abso- 
lute demand  of  the  market  for  any  year.  It  has  not  been  in  excess  of  the  demands 
of  the  market  for  special  months.  At  times,  though  running  full,  and  producing  all 
the  coal  that  we  could,  we  had  to  draw  on  the  accumulated  stocks. 

Q.  But  during  the  months  when  you  were  stopping  from  week  to  week,  and  producing 
no  more  than  the  market  wanted,  what  was  your  condition  then,  during  the  duu 
monthsof  the  year,  as  to  ability  to  produce? 

A.  We  never  restricted  our  ability  to  produce.  We  were  ready  to  respond  to  any 
increased  demand  the  market  might  make. 

Q.  Within  a  week  yon  could  have  satisfied  any  requirement  T 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  say  that  in  the  practjpal  working  of  the  coal  trade  in  the  last 
two  years,  whenever  any  interest  found  that  its  special  market  did  demand  that  in- 
crease, they  did  increase  the  amount  of  coal,  whether  it  was  included  in  this  allot- 
ment or  not;  as,  for  instance,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad 
Company,  ia  March,  I  think,  of  1885,  finding  a  demand  in  the  interior  of  New  York 
State,  kept  on  producing  until  the  demand  was  supplied. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  regard  to  the  cheapness  of  production?  Is  it  possible  io  mine  the 
coal  and  produce  it  at  a  minimum  cost,  except  the  trade  is  regulated  in  some  intelli- 
gent manner,  such  as  yon  have  attempted  to  secure  dnring  the  last  two  years  ? 

A.  It  is  exceedingly  necessary — absolutely  necessary — in  order  to  produce  coal 

64  economically,  that  there  shall  be  as  regular  as  possible  a  working.    The  state 
of  things  existing  prior  to  1885,  which  tne  arrangement  of  the  last  two  years  was 
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intended  to  obviate,  was  a  periodical  nuihing  of  all  the  coal  to  the  market  we  coDld, 
and  a  periodical  stopping,  which  so  greatly  increased  our  cost  of  working  that  il 
was  felt  to  be  an  absolutely  needed  economy — an  economy  that  we  must  make,  to 
get  into  a  more  intelligent  and  more  regular  system  of  work,  and  the  result  was 
shown,  so  far  as  the  Lenigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  was  concerned,  that  we 
were  able  to  produce  coal  more  cheaply  in  iSB5  than  we  did  in  1884. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  that  true  of  other  companies  f 

A.  I  think  it  must  be  tme.  We  intelligently  went  into  that  system  foe  the  partica- 
lar  reason  that  it  seemed  absurd  to  be  keeping  a  large  number  of  collieries  open, 
manned  with  men  and  with  males  and  with  cars  that  we  had  no  special  nse  for,  and 
we  thought  that  wise  business  management  required  that  we  should  make  up  oar 
minds — which  is  precisely  what  we  did  in  the  management  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Company — how  mauy  collieries  we  would  require  to  supply  the  maximam 
demand,  and  collieries  that  were  not  needed  I  did  not  work. 

Q.  In  that  way  you  were  able  to  shut  up  certain  of  your  collieriee  and  produce  from 
a  less  number  f 

A.  That  was  done  in  several  cases.  It  was  done  in  the  Reading  Company.  I  think 
in  1885  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  did  not  do  that.  They  did  in  1878 
under  similar  circumstances.  Every  prudent  manager  would  have  made  up  his  mind 
how  many  collieries  he  needed  for  his  maximum  output,  and  would  have  temporarily 
laid  aside  those  that  could  stand  most  cheaply  and  that  were  least  remunerative  in 
working. 

Q.  Paying  the  wages  that  you  did.  would  it  have  been  possible  to  have  produced 
the  coal  at  tne  rate  it  has  been  sold  for  in  1886  if  yon  had  not  had  such  an  intelligent 
arrangement  as  you  had  f 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  would  not.    Our  workmen  had  become  very  restive  under  the 

65  plan  of  frequent  stoppings,  and  we  felt  that  to  increase  their  earnings  and  to 
make  them  more  contented  it  was  desirable  to  work  more  regularly.     The 

result  of  our  regulation  was  that  whereas  the  rate  of  wages  was  ten  per  cent,  lower  in 
1885  than  it  was  in  1884  our  men,  per  copi to,  made  larger  earnings  on  account  of  tiie 
more  regular  and  steady  system  of  working. 

Q.  The  allegation  then  in  the  Commonwealth's  bill  that  by  ordering  suspensioo  of 
mines  it  has  caused  a  large  number  of  workingmen  to  remain  idlfe  a  considerable  pu't 
of  the  year,  is  not  true,  if  by  that  it  be  meant  that  they  were  idle  longer  in  consequence 
of  this  regulation  than  they  would  have  been  without  it  f 

A.  I  think  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  truth ;  that  the  men  were  better  employed  than 
they  were  in  previous  years. 

Q.  How  are  the  wages  of  the  miners  regulated  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  f  ^ 

A.  In  various  ways.  In  the  Lehigh  region,  in  which  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company's  mines  are  situated,  they  are l>ased  on  a  percentage  of  the  price  of  coaL 

Q.  That  is,  throughout  the  region  they  are  paid  a  percent^e  on  the  selling  price  of 
coalT 

A.  That  was  in  the  Lehigh  region  and  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  but  not  in  the 
Wyoming  region. 

Q.  What  was  the  means  of  restriction  in  nse  in  former  days  put  in  force  by  the 
workmen  themselves  f  ^ 

A.  Some  years  ago,  when  they  thought  they  could  manage  the  coal  trade  better  than 
the  owners,  whenever  the  price  of  coal  went  to  a  point  that  did  not  pay  them  sufficient 
wages  they  struck,  and  laid  the  mines  idle  sometimes  as  much  as  six  months. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  those  strikes  f 

A.  The  result,  as  far  as  the  price  of  coal  was  concerned,  was  that  coal  would  generally 

go  quite  low,  necessitating  the  reduction  of  wages,  then  the  strike,  and  then  about 

the  time  of  the  resumption  of  the  work  sometimes  it  would  have  nearly  doubled  from 

the  lowest  point.     I  mean  now  the  price  of  coal  at  the  point  of  production.    There 

were  fluctuations  in  the  price  and  misery  among  the  men  and  discontent  and 

66  constant  warfare,  whereas,  under  the  system  we  are  at  present  working,  so  far 
as  our  own  affairs  are  concerned,  it  is  the  testimony  of  everybody  connected  with 

the  mines  that  the  men,  under  great  pressure  from  outside,  have  shown  that  they 
are  practically  very  well  contented.  They  think  they  are  receiving  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  remuneration  that  we  get  from  selling  the  coal  as  can  be  afforded.  They 
feel  that  they  are  partners  in  the  business  and  are  willing,  to  a  very  great  degree,  to 
share  in  its  reverses  as  in  its  profits. 

Q.  Had  you  any  intimations  from  any  of  them  as  to  what  would  be  done  in  case  yon 
did  not  attempt  to  control  the  trade  yourself? 

A.  I  was  asked  to  meet  a  committee  of  our  miners,  I  think  in  September  or  October  of 
this  year.  They  complained  that  their  wages  were  not  sufficient.  ^  I  told  them  that 
they  were  all  that  we  could  possibly  afford  to  pay  ;  that  the  coal  business  was  exceed- 
ingly unremunerative :  that  we  were  managing  to  the  best  of  our  ability ;  that  we 
hoped  for  better  prices,  but  could  not  guarantee  them;  the  lower  i>rice  in  the  coal 
region  was  6nlya  part  of  the  general  reduction  and  depression  of  prices  all  over  this 
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country  and  all  over  the  world ;  that  as  they  knew  under  the  system  that  they  had  been 
working  nnder  for  ten  years,  whenever  the  price  of  coal  raised  their  wages  would 
raise,  and  some  of  them  said  that  they  thought  as  we  could  not  get  the  price  of  coal 
higher,  as  the  price  of  coal  had  been  dropping,  it  was  time  they  took  matters  in  their 
own  hands.  I  told  them  I  thought  it  was  well  for  them  to  consider  whether  the  sys- 
tem nnder  which  they  had  worked  for  ten  years,  which  certainly  had  brought  very 
large  prosperty  to  them,  as  is  shown  bv  the  comforts  of  their  lives,  was  not  better 
lihan  a  state  of  war,  and  whether  on  tue  whole  they  had  not  been  very  much  more 
prosperous  in  the  last  ten  years  than  they  had  beeu  iu  the  pi*eceding  years,  including 
the  years  of  strikes.  After  an  hour  and  a  half's  talk  they  seemed  to  think  it  was  wise 
in  them  to  continue  to  work,  and  they  have  continued  to  work  ever  since. 

67  Since  that  time,  probably  about  four  months  ago,  their  wages  have  gone  up,  on 
account  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  coal,  about  two  per  cent. 

Q.  Give  us  the  average  rate  of  wages  a  year  paid  to  your  miners. 

A.  I  can  not  without  some  examination.  Our  miners,  1  thinks  in  ordinary  months 
will  average  about  seventy  dollars  a  month.  Some  miners  will  make  over  $100.  I 
think  the  average  per  working  day  was  not  far  from  two  dollars  and  hfty  cents. 

Q.  The  miner  employs  a  helper  who  gets  less  T 

A.  In  many  cases.    The  helper  gets  about  two  dollars  a  day. 

Mr.  Cassidy.  I  snpiK>se,  as  Mr.  Harris  says  some  earu  over  $100,  he  will  probably 
tell  us  how  little  some  earn  so  as  to  give  us  an  idea  how  he  makes  the  average. 

The  Witness.  Of  course,  there  are  cases  among  miners,  as  well  as  in  all  trades, 
where  unskilled  men  will  make  low  earnings.  The  rule  we  use,  and  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon rule  throughout  the  coal  region,  where  the  men  working  iu  a  particular  locality 
or  particular  gangway,  for  instance,  where  there  may  be  a  dozen  of  them  working  to- 
gether, average  for  any  considerable  time  less  than  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  they 
call  attention  to  the  fact  and  it  is  investigated,  and  if,  as  very  frcqueotly  found  to  be 
the  case,  there  is  rock  in  the  gangway,  or  slate,  or  some  reason  that  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  work,  an  allowance  is  made  there  until  the  difficulty  is  passed. 

My  own  rnle  when  I  was  in  charge  some  years  ago  at  the  mines  was  this :  I  told  the 
men  that  whenever  there  was  reason  to  think  that  they  were  not  getting  an  adequate 
return  for  their  work,  if  they  would  notify  their  boss  it  would  come  to  me.  I  told  them 
to  go  on  working,  there  was  no  necessity  for  stopping  at  all,  and  I  would  have  the 
matter  investigated.  The  first  thing  I  directed  the  bosses'  attention  to  was  whether 
the  men  were  doing  honest  work,  or  whether  they  were  shirking,  and  wo  would  some- 
times keep  up  the  investigation  for  two  or  three  months.    It  \vas  always  under- 

68  stood  that  if  I  found  their  complaint  well-founded  the  advance  in  the  price 
should  date  back  to  the  time  at  which  they  called  attention  to  it.     I  suppose  in 

one  case  out  of  four  I  made  an  advance,  in  the  others  I  declined  to  make  an  advance, 
Maid  they  were  not  entitled  to  it,  and,  without  exception,  during  tbat  time — the 
time  I  was  there — the  men  were  satisfied  with  whatever  I  decided. 

By  Mr.  Dickson: 

Q.  Was  that  in  the  Lehigh  f 

A.  That  was  in  the  Lehigh. 

Q.  That  is  when  you  were  acting  as  consulting  engineer  f 

A.  That  was  the  time  I  was  superintendent  and  engineer.  That  is  the  general  way 
of  working  in  the  region. 

Q.  Can  you,  without  too  much  trouble,  give  us  a  statement  of  the  earnings,  the  two 
extremes,  the  lowest  and  highest,  and  the  average,  at  our  next  meeting  f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can.    I  do  not  think  I  can  at  the  next  meeting,  but  I  can  before  long. 

Mr.  Dickson.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Harris  furnish,  before  tlie  hearing  closes,  the 
highest  and  lowest  wages  paid,  and  the  avera^^e  per  month  for  the  year  1886. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  you  have  a  beneficial 
association  to  which  the  company  contributes,  do  you  not  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  that  fund  now  f 

A.  I  should  suppose  it  was  about  $20,000. 

Q.  It  has  been  m  operation  about  four  or  five  years,  has  it  not  t 

A.  Yes,  sir.    Three  years  I  think — three  or  four  years. 

Q.  Yon  were  asked  a  qnestiou,  whether  or  not  it  might  be  possible  for  the  carrying 
companies  to  enforce  an  agreement  to  restrict  by  refusing  cars.  I  think  you  answered 
it,  but  I  will  repeat  the  question.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  suggestion  of  that  kind 
being  made  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  were  in  error  a  moment  ago,  I  think  yon  will  see,  if  you  will  look  at  the 
minutes  on  pase  38  of  your  former  testimony,  in  reference  to  the  individual 

69  operators  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.     You  said  a  moment  ago 
these  persons  assumed  to  represent  the  particular  individuals.     Is  that  true  T 

A.  My  recollection  of  my  answer  is,  I  said  the  meeting  supposed  that  they  did. 
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Q.  You  state  on  page  38  in  the  case  of  the  individual  producers  they  disclaimed  the 
right. 

A.  At  the  meeting  in  1886  Mr.  Roberts,  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
did  disclaim  any  representation  of  the  individual  operators  and  spoke  only  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company's  own  collieries. 

Q.  And  afterwards  you  were  one  of  the  committee  to  confer  with  the  iudividaal  opera- 
tors, I  think  f  * 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  While  the  result  of  this  regulation  of  the  trade  has  been  to  enable  you  to  pro- 
duce more  cheaply,  and  you  have  in  point  of  fiiot  sold  more  cheaply  than  ever  before, 
is  it  possible,  in  your  jndgment  as  an  expert  in  this  busiuess,  to  restore,  or  is  it  con- 
templated to  restore,  the  high  prices  of  the  pastf 

A.  I  think  it  is  utterly  impossible.  We  have  felt  for  years  that  there  waa  a  con- 
stantly varying  consumption  as  between  anthracite  and  bituminous,  that  whenever 
prices  of  autliracito  became  high,  bituminous  coal  made  inroads  on  our  trade,  as  was 
done  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  few  years  -beforw  18?!?5,  and  that  when  the  prices 
were  low  we  would  regain  our  trade,  as  was  done  in  the  years  1885  and  1886.  We 
have  during  those  years  regained  a  considerable  amount  of  trade.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  manufacturers  that  used  bituminous  before  those  yeiirs  are  now  nsiug  an- 
thracite on  account  of  its  greater  cheapness. 

Q.  What  new  fields  of  bituminous  coal  have  been  brought  into  competition  and 
made  tributary  to  the  New  York  and  New  England  markets  within  the  last  two  years  T 

A.  Ttio  bituminous  coal  fields  of  southwest  Virginia  have  come  into  the  market  for 

the  first  time  in  the  last  two  years,  and  the  bituminous  coal  fields  of  northwestern 

Pennsylvania  have  during  that  time  begun  to  ship  for  the  first  time  to  New  York. 

70  ^  Q.  With  what  result  to  the  companies  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  that 
have  engaged  in  the  business? 

A.  So  far  as  I  know,  and  my  knowledge  comes  from  being  a  director  in  one  of  those 
companies,  it  has  been  ruinous.    The  companies  have  largely  become  bankrupt. 

Q.  Two  of  them  have  been  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  are  at  the  present  time  f 

A.  Two  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  How  does  the  competition  of  manufacturers  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where 
cheap  fuel  is  obtained,  affect  your  manufactures  f 

A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburgh,  where  bituminous  coal  is  very  cheap,  it  being 
mined  at  very  much  less  cost  than  anthracite,  and  there  being  but  little  transportation 
to  pay  on  it,  and  where  in  the  last  year  or  two  natural  gas  has  made  still  cheaper  fuel, 
and  in  the  South,  where  bituminous  coal  can  be  mined  very  cheaply,  iron,  which  is 
one  of  the  commodities  into  the  making  of  which  anthracite  coal  enters  largely,  ie 
produced  so  largely  that  it  has  very  seriously  injured  our  trade,  and  it  has  been  a 
great  problem  with  all  anthracite  producers  how  we  should  accommodate  ourselves 
to  the  circumstances,  and  we  have  had  to  reduce  the  price  of  coal  on  that  account. 

Q.  Your  consumers  are  constantly  bringing  these  facts  to  your  attention,  and  claim- 
ing and  receiving  consideration  at  your  hands  in  cousequence  of  the  competitiou  lo- 
cated in  the  South  and  West  f 

A.  They  are.  We  have  felt  it  was  very  important  to  all  our  interests  to  preserve 
the  industries  in  the  anthracite  region,  not  only  on  account  of  the  trade  that  it  gave 
us  in  iron  and  coal  and  other  minerals,  but  on  account  of  the  large  population  that 
was  located  there.  If  we  did  not  make  concession  in  the  price  of  coal  we  felt  that 
the  population  would  necessarily  be  driven  away. 

Q.  Is  it  then  your  view  that  the  tendency  to  lower  prices  is  one  to  which  you  are 
endeavoring  to  accommodate  yourselves  in  securing  a  reduced  cost  of  produc- 
tion f 

71  A.  That  has  been  the  object  of  our  action  recently.    We  knew  that  low  prices 
had  come  to  stay,  and  we  must  prepare  ourselves  to  produce  more  cheaply  or  to 

be  driven  out  of  the  field. 

Q.  Is  there  any  one  who  has  anything  like  the  same  interest  in  a  large  production 
that  the  producer  and  transporter  lias  ? 

A.  No.  Almost  all  the  roads  that  are  engaged  in  transporting  anthracite  coal  know 
that  that  is  the  most  considerable  part  of  their  business,  and  ttiey  can  transport  more 
cheaply  if  they  have  a  large  amount  to  transport,  and  jis  to  the  producers  of  coal  it 
makes  a  very  serious  diflerence.  At  our  own  mines  we  can  produce  coal  thirty  or 
forty  cents  a  ton  cheaper  if  we  are  running  full  than  if  we  are  running  to  only  half 
our  capacity.  That  makes  a  constant  and  very  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  all 
producers  to  produce  every  ton  that  they  can  possibly  market,  and  it  brings  about^  of 
course,  concensions  in  price  wherever  a  concession  in  price  will  permit  us  to  increase, 
rather  than  restrict,  our  production. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  tendency  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  way  of  mannfactnring 
development  in  the  Lehigh  and  Wyoming  Valleys! 

A.  There  has  been  a  very  considerable  development,  especially  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley.    The  partioa  "who  were  engaged  in  producing  coal  there  have  very  largely 
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called  attention  to  tbe  fact  that  there  was  a  great  amount  of  fuel  there  that  was  very 
fair  fuel,  but  it  could  not  be  sold  at  distant  points  at  prices  that  were  remuueratiye, 
and  they  have  made  great  efforts  to  have  manufacturers  come  and  locate  in  the  region 
of  these  coal  banks,  where  the  cost  of  fuel  is  trifling.  We  all  look  to  the  development 
of  that  movement  with  great  interest,  and  we  hope  by  selling  what  is  now  largely  a 
waste  product  we  shall  be  able  to  recoup  ourselves  from  the  loss  on  account  of  the 
falling  pifices  of  coal. 
Q.  At  what  price  are  you  now  delivering  this  pea  and  dust  for  steam  purposes,  say, 
in  WilkesbarreT 

72  A.  I  don't  know  what  price  coal  is  being  sold  in  Wilkesbarre  for.    Much  of 
that  coal  that  is  sent  forward  does  not  realize  more  than  twenty-five  cents  a  ton. 

I  should  suppose  that  a  manufacturer  would  receive  as  au  inducement  to  locate  almost 
anywhere  in  tbe  coal  region  a  promise  for  years  to  come  of  that  fuel  at  not  over  twenty- 
five  cents  a  ton,  which  is  probably  a  dollar  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 

Qk  Please  begin  at  the  beginning  and  tell  us  how  much  material  you  have  to  have 
quarried  and  blasted  oat  of  the  mines  in  one  of  the  Lehigh  mines  and  have  raised  to 
tne  surface  in  order  to  put  a  ton  of  egg  or  stove  coal  in  the  car  f 

A.  I  understand  your  question  to  refer  to  the  whole  waste. 

Q.  The  whole  waste.  My  object  is  to  show  how  much  labor  is  involved  in  pro- 
duction, and  how  much  has  to  be  raised  from  the  ground. 

A.  The  estimate  is  often  made  in  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  regions  (I  should  not 
say  the  Lehigh  region,  for  that  expression  rather  refers  to  the  region  about  Hazle- 
ton),  but  in  the  Schuylkill  region  and  our  part  of  the  Lehigh  region,  the  estimate  is 
often  made  that  two  tons  of  material  are  hoisted  for  every  ton  tnat  goes  to  market. 
I  think  myself  that  estimate  is  rather  excessive,  particularly  of  late  years,  when  we 
have  marketed  increased  quantities  of  small  coal.  I  should  imagine  tnat  150  tons  are 
raised  for  every  100  tons  that  go  to  market.  That  waste  product,  much  of  which  is 
mud,  has  to  be  very  carefully  separated  by  screening  and  washing  and  rescreening 
and  by  a  mode  of  handling  by  mechanical  separators  and  by  boys  and  men  picking 
the  impurities  out,  and  some  money  is  spent  in  throwing  it  away  and  getting  it  onto 
the  refuse  heaps. 

Q.  You  also  throw  away  a  large  amount  of  rock  in  the  mine — in  the  breasts  them- 
selves T  , 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  thatt 

A.  That  varies  very  greatly.    Possibly  25  per  cent.    That  is  so  very  varying  a 

quantity  that  it  is  hard  to  state  it  with  accuracy.     In  some  mines  in  the  region  there 

is  very  little  of  that,  and  in  other  mines  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  it.    Our 

73  whole  system  of  mining  of  late  years,  when  we  have  got  the  business  into  more 
regular  working,  and  when  the  coal  fields  have  got  very  largely  out  of  the  hands 

of  lessees  and  into  the  hands  of  owners  of  the  lands,  has  been  directed  towards  get- 
ting the  largest  possible  product  out  of  the  mines  themselves.  I  can  best  illustnite 
that  perhaps  by  saying  that  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Nav- 
igation Company  is  estimated  to  have  produced  5,000,000  of  tons  of  coal  from  lands 
that  had  been  considered  entirely  worked  out  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

Q.  At  that  time  the  mines  were  worked  by  contract  f 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  much  of  that  has  possibly  been  a  little  more  expensive  mining  than  it 
would  be  if  we  had  mined  fresh  coal.  It  was  known  that  these  anthracite  deposits 
would  not  last  forever ;  that  we  could  already  see  the 'time  when  the  production  from 
them  would  be  diminishing,  and  we  felt  that  it  was  a  wise  and  desirable  adminis- 
tration of  that  property  to  allow  nothing  to  go  to  waste  that  could  possibly  be  saved. 
The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  small  coals.  In  the  eld  days,  when  mines  were 
worked  more  largely  by  lessees,  in  many  cases  they  threw  away  this  coal  rather  than 
pay  royalty  on  it,  and  now  we  consider  that  if  we  can  not  ^et  fifty  cents  a  ton  for  this 
small  coal,  if  we  can  get  fifteen  cents  or  ten  oentsor  anything,  it  is  better  to  do  that 
than  to  throw  it  away.  So  we  are  attempting  to  economize  the  resources  of  that  re- 
gion and  make  the  property  last  as  long  as  we  can.  The  same  feeling  in  other  cases 
has  led  to  the  removing  of  large  amounts  of  earth  from  the  surface,  in  some  cases 
running  as  high  as  fifty  feet  of  earth  and  rock  from  the  surface,  so  that  the  coal  can 
all  be  taken  oiit  cleanly.  1  think  it  is  now  generally  estimated  that  the  anthracite 
lands  can  be  brought  up  to  a  larger  production  per  annum  than  was  thought  possible 
five  or  ten  years  ago,  when  these  small  coals  were  not  marketed,  and  when  these 
worked -on  t  lands  were  supposed  to  be  finally  exhausted. 

.  Q.  I  think  in  1880  you  estimated  that  the  maximum  capacity  of  production  would 
not  exceed  35,000,000  tons  f 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  38,000,000  tons.    Perhaps  you  are  right.    I  think  I  have 
taken  about  37,000,000  tons  as  the  maximum. 

74  Q.  Writing  in  18d0,  your  estimate  was  that  yon  would  not  reach  3*2,000,000 
tons  before  tne  year  1890,  was  it  not  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.  • 
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Q.  What  was  your  exact  estimate  then  of  the  probable  ontpnt  of  the  mines  in  th« 
year  18iK)  T 

A.  31,759,000  tons. 

Q.  While  tlie  present  management  has  led  to  the  economizing  of  coal,  and  to  seoir- 
ing  all  that  it  is  possible  out  of  the  ground,  how  is  it  with  regard  to  the  preparation 
of  coal  sent  to  market ;  how  does  that  compare  with  the  preparation  in  years  of  alter- 
nate glut  and  scarcity  1 

A.  In  years  of  alternate  glut  and  scarcity  anything  was  taken  as  coal,  and  dBriof 
strikes,  which  characterized  those  years  of  alternate  glut  and  scarcity,  the  most  in- 
ferior and  impure  coal  could  be  marketed  at  very  high  prices.  Now  we  find  an  io- 
creasingly-fastidions  market,  and  we  have  constantly  to  expend  more  care  and  money 
in  preparing  coal,  and  I  should  imagine  that  the  testimony  of  anybody  who  had  bean 
handling  coal  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  would  be  that  there  was  on  the  whole  a  steadily 
increasing  care  in  preparation,  and  the  products  senttolnarket  in  better  condition. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  first-class  colliery  in  the  Lehigh  or  Wyoming  region  with 
a  capacity  of  from  150,000  to  200,000  tons  a  yearf 

A.  We  find  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  years  that  we  must  have  an  investment  of 
about  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  a  colliery  for  each  ton  of  capacity.  To  get  a 
colliery  ready  to  produce  100,000  tons  of  coal  a  year,  we  would  invest  about  $9^,000. 
I  suppose  in  the  average  of  the  whole  anthracite  region  that  price  would  be  less,  bnt 
I  think  that,  taking  the  region  through,  it  would  probably  cost  about  $200,000  to 
open  and  equip  and  get  leady  a  colliery  for  producing  100,000  tons  a  year. 

Q.  Comparisons  are  sometimes  instituted  between  the  price  of  coal  to-day  and  be- 
fore the  war.     How  does  the  cost  of  mining  to-day  compare  with  the  old  minings, 
where  the  drifts  were  put  in  above  water-level  f 

75  A.  The  cost  is  enormously  greater.   *  In  the  older  parts  of  the  region  I  should 
suppose  the  mines  on  an  average  would  be  perhaps  400  feet  deeper  than  tbey 

were  before  the  war.  At  such  depths  there  is  a  very  great  pressure,  a  pressure  of  all 
the  superincumbent  rock  and  loose  strata,  brought  on  the  openings  of  mines  requiring 
very  heavy  timber  and  cpnstant  replacing  of  timber,  the  bills  for  mine  timber  amonnt- 
ing,  I  should  think,  to  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty  cents  a  ton  for  the  coal  produced. 

Q.  Taking  that  item  alone,  how  do  the  snppUes  of  mine  timber  now  contrast  with 
what  you  had  before  the  war  f 

A.  Before  the  war  timber  was  very  largely  brought  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  collieries,  hauled  in  b^  teams.  Now  our  timber  is  verv  largely  brought  from  beyond 
the  Susquehanna.  I  think  the  timber  that  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany use  is  hauled  on  the  average  probably  100  miles  by  rail. 

Q.  How  does  the  price  per  acre  of  timber  land  in  1860  compare  with  the  price  to-day  f 

A.  There  must  be  a  very  material  increase,  bnt  as  to  what  the  figures  are  I  do  not 
know.  The  chief  change,  I  imagine,  is  that  there  is  no  timber  land,  no  land  capable  of 
producing  large  mine  timber,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  collieries.  The  timber 
lands  west  of  the  Susquehanna  may  not  be  much  higher  now  or  any  higher  than  tim- 
ber lands  in  the  Schuylkill  were  before  the  war. 

Q.  Please  explain  the  system  of  sinking  shafts,  the  number  of  shafts  required,  the 
cost  of  machinery,  the  cost  of  pumping  machinery  and  hoisting  machinery,  and  the 
improved  character  of  breakers  and  screens  which  are  now  insisted  upon  f 

A.  Before  the  war  much  of  the  coal  was  mined  from  what  is  technically  known  as 
above  water-level.  The  drifts  were  driven  into  the  ends  of  hills,  and  the  roads  by 
which  the  coal  was  brought  out  were  driven  at  a  slightly  ascending  gradej  so  that  all 
the  water  drained  out  of  the  mines.  There  was  no  expense  of  raising  water,  as  a  role. 
Now  wat«r  has  to  be  raised  from  depths  varying  from  300  to  1,000  feet,  and  in  very 
large  quantities.  I  know  of  one  colliery  where  the  pumping  capacity  is  2,000  gallons 
per  minute.    The  water  there  has  to  be  raised  1,000  feet,  and  with  that  pnmp- 

76  ing  plant,  which  perhaps  cost  $75,000,  the  mines  are  often  drowned.    The  large 
taking  of  material  from  the  interior  of  the  mines  has  broken  the  surface  very 

largely  and  water  can  not  be  prevented  in  the  spring  and  fall  and  during  the  winter 
from  getting  into  the  mines  in  such  great  quantities  that  it  very  frequently  causes 
cessation  of  mining,  all' the  steam  at  the  colliery  being  required  to  pump,  and  veiT 
often,  as  was  particularly  the  case  last  winter,  mines  are  laid  idle  for  from  a  week 
to  a  month  or  three  months  or  six  months  by  the  great  surplus  of  watfer. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy  : 

Q.  There^  I  sappose,  the  question  of  pnmpage  also  enters  into  the  question  of  costf 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  you,  as  you  go  along,  to  give  us  that.  You  have  given  us  the  cost  of  the 
timber,  and  as  you  go  along  give  the  others. 

A.  Of  course  I  want  to  make  my  testimony  as  accurate  as  I  can.  That  would  be  so 
constantly  a  varying  quantity  that  I  would  rather  at  the  end  of  this  part  of  my  testi- 
mony state  the  aggregate.  No  two  mines  are  the  same  about  those  things.  I 
stated  how  much  timber  has  cosf^.    I  happened  a  few  years  ago  to  have  had  our  V 
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bills  of  timber  footed  up  for  the  year,  to  see  what  tbey  were  costiug.  The  opening 
of  coUieries  before  the  war  was  inexpensive.  I  know  of  one  colliery  during  the  war 
that  was  opened  and  shipping  remuneratively  without  a  cent  of  cost;  a  very  fine 
colliery.  The  coal  produced  in  opening  the  colliery  paid  for  the  whole  cost  of  it.  A 
colliery  then  could  be  opened  in  six  months  and  sometimes  in  less  time.  Now,  on  the 
Lehigh  Company's  property  we  have  been  sinking  two  shafts,  each  about  one 
thousand  feet  deep.  We  nave  been  three  years  at  work  sinking  the  shafts,  and  driving 
the  tunnels,  and  opening  the  collieries,  and  we  will  spend  another  year  before  we 
can  get  coal  enough  to  make  the  coUieries  pay.  I  suppose  the  total  increase  in  the 
cost  of  coal  at  the  breaker  since  the  time  before  the  war  mij^ht  roughly  be  stated  at 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  mines,  doing  the  pumping, 
and  doing  all  the  work  that  is  not  dependent  directly  npon  the  production  of  coal 

77  of  the  Lehigh  Company's  property  is  over  |30,000  a  month,  and  I  should  tbiuk 
$25,000  of  that  is  cost  that  has  been  incurred  from  the  mines  being  deeper  and 

more  expensive  to  open  and  to  work,  and  in  what  I  am  stating  I  am  taking  no  ac- 
count whatever  of  the  interest  on  the  investment,  bat  simply  the  actual  cost  on  the 
monthly  pay-roll. 

Q.  Ton  do  not  say  how  much  per  ton  that  would  costf 

A.  That  depends  on  the  output.  Taking  our  own  collieries,  where  we  are  produc- 
ing 50,000  tons  a  month,  that  would  be  about  sixty  cents  a  ton  on  the  cost  of  tne  coal. 
Where  we  are  producing  100,000  tons  a  month,  it  would  be  thirty  cents  a  ton  on  the 
cost  of  the  coal.  Another  item  which  I  have  not  touched  on,  I  think,  is  wages,  which 
are  probably  from  thirty-three  to  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  they  were  before  the  war. 
They  enter  very  largely  into  the  cost.  They  are  tne  principal  item  in  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  coal.  We  estimated  some  years  ago  that  our  wages  were,  I  think,  six- 
sevenths.  I  think  the  amount  paid  in  wages  wa^  about  six-sevenths  of  the  whole 
cost  of  producing  coal.  I  think  I  can  refer  to  that.  Yes,  our  wages  padi  were  almost 
exactly  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  cost  of  producing  the  coal. 

By  Mr.  Dickson  : 

Q.  For  what  year? 

A.  That  is  a  general  statement.  It  was  for  the  year  1877.  It  is  an  old  estimate,  but 
it  does  not  very  much  diflfer  from  year  to  year. 

Q.  In  order  to  start  a  collierv,  then,  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  tons  a  year,  you  would 
have  to  spend  about  |250,000  f 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  entirely  independent  of  the  cost  of  the  land. 

Q.  And  it  would  require  from  two  to  three  years  to  get  it  in  operation  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  amount  of  territory  can  such  a  colliery  exhaust  f 

A.  Since  collieries  have  become  more  costly  to  open  there  has  been  a  constant  tend- 
ency to  allot  to  each  of  them  a  larger  territory,  and  we  would  now  set  aside  for  a 
large  colliery  perhaps  200  acres  of  land. 

Q.  For  a  colliery  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  tons  ? 

78  A.  Well,  our  collieries  have  mostly  a  larger  capacity. 

Q.  I  want  to  take  the  actual  figures,  such  as  you  actually  would  have  in  prac- 
tice. 

A  colliery  to  which  yon  would  give  200  acres  would  cost  $50,000  more,  would  it  not  f 
That  would  have  a  capacity  of  150,000  tons  a  jearf 

A.  Yes,  sir.  A  colliery  with  a  capacity  of  150,000  tons,  which  would  be  such  a  col- 
lierv as  we  would  open  now,  would  cost,  on  the  same  basis,  about  $375,000,  and  would 
per  naps  have  allotted  to  it  200  acres  of  land. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  it  to  exhaust  200  acres  of  land? 

A.  You  are  referring  now,  I  take  it,  to  our  lands,  are  you  not,  because  the  thick- 
ness of  coal  varies  very  greatly  f 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  iYom  thirty  to  forty  years. 

Q.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  of  what  value  would  the  plant  which  had  cost 
you  $375,000  bet 

A.  From  $25,000  to  $50,000  as  a  maximum. 

Q.  The  shaft  would  be  a  hole  in  the  ground  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.    There  would  be  no  value  left  there,  except  the  machinery. 

Q.  In  order,  then,  to  get  at  the  real  cost  to  the  unfortunate  operator,  it  would  be 
necessary,  would  it  not,  to  charge  off  a  sinking  fund  every  year,  so  as  to  get  back  that 
$325,000? 

A.  We  have  found  it  necessary  in  our  own  accounting,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
amount  charged  against  improvements  from  becoming  greater  than  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  a  ton  to  charge  off  every  year  for  depreciation  of  improvements  an  amount 
varying  from  $75,000  to  $90,000.  By  that  amount  we  consider  that  the  improvements 
are  actually  becoming  deteriorated  each  year. 

Q.  Your  machinery  and  breaker,  of  course,  being  equally  worthless  f 
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A.  Yes,  sir.    As  a  rule  an  old  breaker  will  not  more  tbau  pay  to  take  down.    The 
machinery  becomes  so  very  much  rusted  by  the  acid  iu  the  mine  and  water  that  it 
becomes  absolutely  worthless.    Much  of  it  is  absolutely  worthless  for  any  purpose. 
The  timber  decays  very  rapidly  iu  the  same  way. 

79  Q.  Can  you  fr\ye  the  elements  of  the  cost  of  mining  coal  aud  say  how  nmeb 
is  paid  for  labor,  and  how  much  in  the  nature  of  fixed  charges,  ice,  f    What 

did  your  "coal  cost  in  the  cars  for  the  years  1885  and  1886  f 

A.  That  I  don't  happen  to  have.  I  can  give  it  i>ossib]y .  .  As  nearly  as  I  remember 
our  coal  iu  1885  cost  about  one  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents  in  the  cars. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy  : 

Q.  By  that  do  you  mean  the  mere  labor  in  the  mine  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents  per  ton  f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  supply  of  timber  necessary. 

Q.  I  thought  Mr.  Dickson's  question  had  reference  to  the  items  that  made  up  that! 

A.  No.    That  is  the  aggregate. 

By  Mr.  Dickson  : 

Q.  What  does  that  one  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents  consist  of ;  how  is  it  made  ap  t 

A.  I  do  not  kn6w  to  what  items  of  cost  you  are  referring. 

Q.  Everything.  I  suppose  you  paid  six-sevenths  of  that  to  the  workmen,  the  miners, 
did  you  not  ? 

A.  About  six-seventhb ;  yes,  sir.  Dividing  it  on  that  line,  I  should  imagine  that  as 
between  labor  and  supplies  about  one  dollar- and  fifteen  cents  was  the  cost  of  what 
was  paid  for  labor  of  all  kinds  ai^  about  twenty  cents  for  supplies. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy  : 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  one  dollar  and  fifteen  cents  was  for  labor  in  the  mine? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  external  labor.    I  mean  labor  in  the  mine. 

A.  No,  I  mean  all  labor;  outside  labor  and  mine  labor. 

By  Mr.  Dickson  : 

Q.  What  proportion  of  that  would  be  paid  to  the  miner,  and  how  much  would  be 
the  cost  of  putting  the  coal  through  the  breaker? 

A.  I  should  suppose  the  labor  of  getting  the  coal  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  what 

80  we  would  call  the  inside  cost  of  all  kinds,  would  be  about  eighty-five  cents  and 
the  outside  cost  about  thirty  cents. 

Q.  And  the  remainder  of  the  cost  represents  the  supplies,  SlcJ 
A.  Timber  and  oil  and  sheet-iron  and  lumber,  and  everythinjp;  of  that  sort. 
Q.  How  do  the  rates  of  transportation  compare  with  those  of  former  years  f 
A.  How  far  backf 

By  Mr.  Cassidy  : 

Q.  Would  the  eighty-five  cents,  the  thirty  cents,  and  the  twenty  cents  combine 
everything  making  up  the  cost  until  the  car  is  absolutely  ready  to  start  f 
Mr.  Dickson.  Yes. 
The  Witness.  The  cost  of  pumping  comes  into  the  inside  cost. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy: 

Q.  That  is  the  eighty-five  cents,  thenf 

A.  That  is  the  eighty-five  cents;  so  much  as  has  been  done  inside.  The  pumping 
itself  and  repairs  of  the  pump  and  the  packing  of  the  pump  belong  to  the  inside  cost, 
and  the  produciug  of  steam,  which  is  done  outside,  belongs  to  the  outside  cost.  The 
steam  is  produced  outside  and  sent  down  to  the  mine,  where  the  pumping  is  done. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  know  whether  those  three  amounts  cover  all  that  is  chargeable 
to  the  account  of  labor  of  production  f 

A.  They  cover  everything.  It  is  understood  that  I  am  speaking  of  approximate 
figures,  and  not  actual  figures. 

By  Mr.  Dickson  : 

Q.  Are  you  referring  to  a  month  when  you  were  running  full  t 

A.  This  is  the  average  for  the  year  1885. 

Q.  In  that  estimate  of  one  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents  do  you  make  any  allowance 
for  depreciation  f 

A.  None. 

Q.  You  make  no  allowance  for  interest  on  capital  f 
81  A.  None. 

Q.  And  no  allowance  for  coal  in  the  ground  f 

A.  None.  This  estimate  is  made  up  from  the  actual  cost  from  our  pay-rolls  and  our 
monthly  bills. 
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Q.  These  figures  which  you  have  given,  I  understand,  are  the  actual  results  reached 
in  your  mines  for  what  year  f 
A.  The  year  1885. 

<    By  Mr.  Cassidy  : 

Q.  Does  it  include  the  support  of  animals  under  ground;  mules,  for  example f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dickson  : 

Q.  Does  that  cover  the  new  mules,  and  so  on  f 

A.  No ;  it  does  not.  We  do  not  charge  our  mules  in  that  way.  That  comes  in  the 
settlement  of  the  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  mules  we  buy  are  charged  up 
to  equipment,  and  they  come  into  the  cost  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  depreciation  in 
equipment.  If  we  had  $1^,000  worth  of  mules  during  the  year,  and  bought  $10,000 
wortn,  making  $60,000,  and  found  that  our  mules  were  only  worth  $40,000  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  we  would  charge  $20,000  to  depreciation  of  equipment,  and  that  would  go 
into  the  cost  of  coal.    This  is  a  statement  made  up  from  the  monthly  pay-roll. 

By  Mr.  Cassidt  : 

Q.  Does  this  one  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents  include  other  items  of  supplies  T 

A.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  would  not  include  such  items  as  mine  cars,  which  are  charged 

as  equipment  and  not  charged  to  the  balance  as  depreciation  of  equipment  at  the  end 

of  the  year.    This  is  simply  a  monthly  running  current-account,  and  if  I  had  one  of 

our  annual  reports  here  I  could  give  what  it  actually  footed  up  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Dickson.  We  will  produce  an  annual  report  as  part  of  Mr.  Harris's  testimony. 

By  Mr.  Dickson  : 

Q.  I  began  to  ask  you  a  moment  ago  about  how  the  rates  of  transportatiou  com- 
pai«d  with  those  of  former  years  f  , 

82  A.  The  rates  of  transportation  have  fallen  steadily  for  the  last  four  years,  and 
I  think  were  lower  on  the  average  in  the  year  1886  than  they  have  been  in  any 

year  since  1879. 

Q.  Were  they  permanently  lower  in  1879,  and  for  more  than  one  year  f 

A.  No,  they  rose  considerably  in  1880.  They  were  high  in  1878,  low  in  1879,  high 
in  1880,  and  1  think  then,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves,  that  they  slowly  advanced 
to  1883,  which,  on  the  average,  was  the  highest.  Since  then  they  have  been  steadily 
declining. 

Q.  How  was  it  on  the  canal  f 

A.  The  rates  on  the  canal  necessarily  follow  about  the  same  rule.  Of  course  they 
are  necessarily  governed  by  the  railroad  rates.  The  rates  on  the  canal  are  generally 
a  little  lower  than  on  the  railroad,  but  follow  the  rail  rates  up  and  down. 

Q.  Was  not  the  Lehigh  Canal  at  one  time  very  profitable  T 

A.  Yes,  sir.  To  go  back  twenty  years,  the  rates  of  transportation  have  very  materi- 
ally fallen.  The  Lehigh  Canal  netted  a  very  large  amount  of  money  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  ago  from  transportation. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  rate  at  which  the  New  Jersey  Central  agreed  to  operate  it  1 

A.  What  they  agreed  to  pay  for  it  f 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  It  agreed  to  pay  $200,000  a  year  for  it. 

Q.  And  that  contract  it  threw  up  in  the  year  1877  f 

A.  That  contract  it  threw  up  in  the  year  1877. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  contract  was  made  it  was  not  regarded  as  an  excessive  rate  f 

A.  I  suppose  not.    It  must  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  contracting  parties. 

Q.  And  instead  of  a  revenue  of  $200,000  a  year  in  1876,  yon  get  $25,000  in  the  year 
1886  f 

A.  I  estimate  that  we  shall  get  $25,000  from  transportation. 

Q.  Instead  of  $200,000  in  the  year  1876? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  Of  course  there  have  been  corresponding  or  greater  reductions  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  bituminous  coal,  and  those  reductions  have  been  rendered  possible  by  the 
introduction  of  the  steel  rail  and  the  20  and  30  ton  car,  have  they  nc^  f 

83  A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  very  considerably  decreased  the  cost  of  doing  the  work. 
Q.  Do  those  causes  operate  to  the  same  extent  on  a  comparatively  short  haul, 

such  as  you  have  from  the  anthracite  fields  to  tide-water,  as  they  would  upon  the  longer 
haul  from  the  bituminous  coal  fields? 

A.  No.  There  is  a  larger  part  of  the  time  that  the  equipment  is  unemployed  in  the 
shorter  haul  than  in  the  longe^,  and  much  bituminous  coal  is  shipped  in  cars  which 
have  a  back  loading.  Anthracite  is  shipped  almost  wholly  in  cars  that  have  no  back 
loading,  having  to  oe  taken  back  empty. 

Q.  How  about  the  constant  expense  of  loading  and  unloading. 
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A.  Well,  the  loading  and  unloading  are  the  same,  no  matter  what  the  length  of  the 
haul  is. 

Q.  Do  they  not  bear  a  lan;e  proportion  to  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  cost  of  unloading  coal,  the  cost  for  wharfage  and  snipping,  amotfuts 
to  twenty  or  twenty-five  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  length  of  time  that  it  takes  a  train  to  go  from  the  Wyom- 
ing mines  to  tide- water  and  back  f 

A.  In  months  of  activity  the  cars  so  to  the  mines  and  return  about  four  times  in  a 
month  on  the  average.  That  is,  in  times  of  activity,  when  the  equipment  is  being 
used  to  the  best  advantage,  the  oars  go  to  the  shipping  ports  and  return  about  four 
times  in  a  month. 

By  Mr.  Gendell  : 

Q.  On  what  system  f 
A.  On  the  Central  Railroad. 

Q.  From  your  colleries  or  from  the  Wyoming  region  f 

A.  From  the  whole  system.  Well,  possibly  trom  our  collieries  it  would  be  six  days, 
and  from  the  Wyoming  eight  days.    It  would  average  about  a  week. 

By  Mr.  Dickson  : 

Q.  Would  the  cost  of  transportation  be  materially  enhanced  if  yon  had  to  haul  a 
hundred  miles  farther  f 
A.  Not  in  the  same  proportion.    A  hundred  miles  farther  would  mean  added  to 
that  seven  days  about  twelve  hours. 

84  Q.  The  trains  running  down-hill  from  Penobscot  to  Phillipsborg  ran  about 
twelve  miles  an  hourf 

A.  Average  about  twelve  miles  an  hour.  ^ 

By  Mr.  Gendeix  :  ' 

Q.  One  hundred  miles  each  wayf 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  this  running  of  the  trains  backward  and  forwards  mean  a  specific  train  with 
an  engine,  or  does  it  mean  the  cars  going  to  the  colliery,  includiufr  the  delay  at  the 
colliery  and  the  standing  at  the  yards  and  place  of  destination  f 

A.  Certainly  it  includes  all  the  stoppages.  I  find  that  the  average  servioo  of  the 
coal-car  equipment  on  the  Central  RailroM  of  New  Jersey,  backwards  and  forwands 
from  the  mines,  is  about  four  times  a  month. 

Q.  That  does  not  include  the  engine  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  only  the  car  f 

A.  That  is  only  the  oar. 

By  Mr.  Dickson  : 

Q.  Looking  to  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  who  are  cousamera  of 
anthracite  coal,  in  vour  judgment  hnve  they  been  injured  or  benefited  by  the  attempt 
to  regulate  the  trade  in  an  intelligent  mauner  f 

A.  I  think  they  have  been  very  materially  benefited.  The  regulation  of  trade  in 
the  last  two  years  certainly  has  enabled  us  to  produce  coal  very  considerably  cheaper, 
and  the  consumer  has  got  all  of  that  benefit  and  more  too.  We  make  less  with  the 
better  regulation  of  the  trade  than  we  did  before.  That  is,  we  retain  a  leas  part  of 
the  profit  ourselves. 

Q.  And  how  is  it  as  compared  with  the  consumer  outside  of  the  State  f  In  case  of 
unregulated  production  and  the  glut  at  the  point  of  competition  who  is  it  that  geUi 
the  benefit  of  the  sacrifice  T 

A.  Where  there  was  a  glut  in  the  market  and  a  quantity  of  ooal  had  to  be  forced 

on  the  market,  the  consumer  in  what  we  call  out  line  market,  a  market  within  a 

hundred  miles  of  the  mines,  as  a  rule,  has  only  one  means  of  getting  his  cosl. 

85  To  parties,  therefore,  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  mines,  as  %  rule,  there 
would  be  no  change  made  in  the  price  of  coal.    The  surplus  would  all  be  sent 

to  the  comx>etitive  points,  New  York  and  such  other  points,  and  be  sold  for  what  it 
would  bring,  because  the  price  would  be  lowered,  and  of  that  lowered  price  the  dis- 
tant couBumer  would  get  the  advantage.  ^ 

Q.  The  result  would  then  be  that  the  people  of  New  York  and  New  England  woald 
get  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  being  compelled  to  produce  coal  for  lees 
than  the  cost  of  production  T 

A.  Undoubtedly.  ^ 

Q.  Have  you  prepared  an  affidavit  in  answer  to  the  allegations  of  the  Common- 
wealth's  bill,  in  which  you  have  stated  formally  and  carefully  your  views  in  reference 
to  this  subject  f 

A.  I  have. 
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Q.  Will  yoa  please  read  that,  if  it  does  give  sucli  a  correct  statementy  as  a  part  of 
your  testimony  f 

(Objected  to.)  ^ 

Q.  Can  yoa  give  ns  the  amounts  of  coal  on  hand  at  the  shipping  points  from  the 
years  18tl3,  1884,  1885,  aud  18«G  f 

A.  In  1883  the  stock  of  coal  at  the  shipping  points  varied  from  502,159  tons  to 
748,330  tons.  In  1884  it  varied  from  588,229  tons  to  865,715  tons.  In  1885  it  ranged 
from  420,564  tons  to  988,782  tons,  and  in  1886  from  393,202  tons  to  996,946  tons.  So 
that  the  average  stock  unsold  has  not  diminished  in  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  cost  of  stocking  and  of  the  Wiiste  by  depreciation  why  did  the 
companies  keep  stocking  room  at  allf 

A.  The  coal  must  be  produced  in  certain  sizes.  When  the  smaller  sizes  are  in  de- 
mand they  can  not  be  produced,  asarnle,  without  the  larger  sizes  also,  and  tbe  larger 
sizes  must  be  stocked  until  there  is  sale  for  them.  At  different  times  of  the  year 
almost  every  size  of  coal  is  alternately  ready  of  sale  and  slow  of  sale,  so  that  at  one 
time  the  market  will  not  take  the  coal  that  is  produced,  and  at  other  tiuies  it  insists 
on  having  more  than  is  produced.  At  one  tiuie  it  needs  to  be  stocked  and  at  another 
time  there  must  be  stock  to  draw  from.    That  company  manages  its  sales  best 

86  which  ha»  the  least  coal  stocked,  and  it  is  the  constant  effort  to  Keep  from  stock- 
ing  coal,  but  it  is  impossible  in  the  management  of  the  trade  to  avoid  stocking. 

Q.  It  is  then  t'O  provide  a  place  for  the  surplus  coal  to  enable  you  to  keep  runningf 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kefereuce  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  system  in  force  before  the 
war.     What  was  the  r€»8ult  as  far  as  private  operating  was  concerned  in  tbe  old  days? 

A.  The  history  of  the  coal  trade  in  the  old  days  was  that  on  an  average,  and  I  speak 
now  of  the  Schuylkill  region,  with  which  I  was  more  familiar  at  that  time,  the  whole 
crop  of  operators  were  cleaned  out  about  once  in  ten  years  by  bankruptcy.  It  was 
usually  said  in  the  Schuylkill  region  that  only  one  man  ha^l  ever  through  the  course  of 
years  succeeded  in  mining  coal ;  that  is,  had  been  steadily  successful.  That  was  a 
man  named  Johns,  who  lived  at  St.  Clair.  Others  sold  their  collieries  to  advantage, 
and  in  that  way  retired  with  moderate  fortunes,  but  of  the  men  who  remained  steadily 
in  mining  he  was  said  to  have  been  the  only  successful  instance.  A  great  number 
of  them  went  into  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Cassidy.  That  must  be  a  remarkable  business,  considering  the  losses  that  are 
suffered  in  it.  ^ 

The  Witness.  In  answer  to  that  I  will  say  it  had  the  fascination  that  all  mining 
has,  people  being  willing  to  undergo  ruin,  which  was  not  only  the  ruin  of  themselves 
but  also  of  their  creditors,  for  the  sake  of  the  possibly  very  large  profits.  Large 
profits  during  the  war  demoralized  the  trade  for  man^  years  afterwards.  People 
were  always  looking  for  those  large  profits  and  expecting  a  time  would  come  again 
when  the  profits  would  be  large. 

By  Mr.  Go  wen  : 

Q.  The  minutes  of  the  various  meetings  which  have  been  already  given  in  evidence 
show  that  at  meetings  which  were  held  in  1884  and  1885  Mr.  F#  B.  Gowen  was  present 
as  representing  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  interests  and  the  Schuylkill  individcal 
operators! 

A.  Yes ;  at  the  meetings  in  December,  1884. 

87  Q.  You  have  already  stated,  I  think,  that  it  was  the  understanding  of  the 
meeting  that  those  gentlemen  represented  the  producing  interests  shipping  over 

the  various  roads  which  tney  were  accredited  to  at  the  time  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Gowen  was  at  that  time  an  officer  either  of  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  Company  or  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Compauy  t 

A.  I  suppose  he  was  not. 

Q.  You  had  no  knowledge  that  he  was  of  either  company! 

A.  No. 

Q.  In  1886  Mr.  Keim  attended  as  representing  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road interests  ! 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  at  that  time  he  was  an  officer  of  either  of  those  companies, 
or  do  you  not  f 

A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  do. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  he  was  ! 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was;  no. 

By  Mr.  Gendell  : 

Q.  He  was  a  receiver  of  the  road,  was  he  ! 

A.  He  was  a  receiver  of  the  road ;  yes,  sir.  Whether  at  that  time  he  was  president^ 
or  at  what  time  his  presidency  ceased,  I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  recollect  exactly. 
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Mr.  Go  WEN.  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Koim  was  not  president  in  1886. 

By  Mr.  Qendell  : 

Q.  Mr.  Dickson  asked  you  a  queBtion  in  the  early  part  of  tbis  examination  which 
either  stated  or  assumed  that  the  only  expense  in  connection  with  yoar  canal  is  the 
operating  expense.  In  point  of  fact  there  is  a  very  considerable  expense  for  mainte- 
nance and  repair,  is  there  not  t 

A.  Unquestionably.  3ut  observe  that  the  question  and  answer  at  that  time,  or  at 
least  my  answer,  brought  out  or  intended  to  bring  out  this  fact :  That  the  movement 
of  coal  in  many  cases  did  not  pay  the  operating  expenses,  not  counting  maintenaDoe 
at  all. 

By  Mr.  Dickson  : 

88  Q.  And  the  canal  itself  was  kept  as  a  highway  and  the  expense  and  mainte- 

nance of  operation  of  the  canal  itself  would  not  have  been  increased  whether 
you  had  live  times  as  many  boats  as  you  did  hav<et 

A.  No,  sir.  To  put  it  in  another  way  that  will  make  it  a  little  more  plain,  we  find 
that  in  attempting  to  ship  coal  from  New  York,  the  amount  we  had  to  pay  boatmen 
and  the  amount  we  had  to  pay  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Co.  were  naore  than 
we  could  get  for  transporting  the  coal,  therefore  we  quit  A  good  deal  of  that  coal 
we  made  two  cent's  on,  after  paying  boatmen,  paying  no  lock-tenders  or  maintenance 
of  any  kind,  but  simplv  after  paying  boatmen,  and  paying  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal,  and  a  considerable  amount  we  found  we  could  not  ship  at  all,  and  so  we  quit. 
As  long  as  we  were  making  anything  we  were  willing  to  transport  it,  bnt  when  it  cost 
us  to  pay  tolls  on  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  and  the  boatmen  more  money  than 
we  received  for  it,  we  stopped. 

By  Mr.  Gendell: 

Q.  Your  canal  stops  at  the  Delaware  River? 

A.  Our  system  of  canals,  the  Lehigh  Canal  and  the  Delaware  Division  and  the 
canals  under  our  control  end  at  Bristol  on  the  Delaware  River. 

Q.  You  have  no  canal  to  New  York  or  to  the  New  York  waters  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  interest  in  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  t 

A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Do  not  many^f  the  boatmen  own  or  hire  their  own  boats  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  pay  toll  for  the  privilege  of  passing  on  the  canal  t 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Let  me  think  for  a  moment.  I  think  that  is  not  the  case  in  the  ooal 
shipments.  I  think  in  the  coal  shipments  we  pay  them  a  certain  price  for  transport^- 
iug  that  coal,  and  that  covers  the  interest  on  their  plant,  including  their  horses  and 

lines  and  their  own  wages.     I  do  not  think  iu  that  case  any  tolls  are  paid. 
81)        Q.  The  caual  is  very  little  used,  except  in  the  transportation  of  coal  f 

A.  Very  much  used,  in  the  transportation  of  pig-iron  and  direct  supplies.  I 
do  not  remember  exactly.  I  should  imagine  that  one-tilth  possibly  of  the  tonnage  was 
of  thin^^s  other  than  coal. 

Q.  When  I  saw  it  there  was  very  little? 

A.  I  can  explain  that  by  saying  that  the  ascending  trade  is  largely  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  river;  it  is  pig-iron  from  furnaces  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river  and 
merchandise,  etc. 

Q.  There  was  also  something  said  with  regard  to  the  reason  for  not  transporting 
more  coal  through  the  canal.  In  point  of  fact  navigation,  if  that  is  a  proper  word 
to  use  with  respect  to  a  canal,  is  often  stopped  there  by  reason  of  the  condition  of 
the  canal,  is  it  not! 

A.  Not  very  often. 

Q.  Several  mouths  of  the  year  the  water  U  run  out  altogether,  is  it  uott 

A.  For  about  four  months  there  is  no  navigation  at  all — during  the  winter  months. 

Q.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  of  ld85  navigation  was  stopped  by  rea- 
son of  au  injury  to  the  canal,  was  it  nott 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  stopped  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  was  stopped  at  all.  There  was  an  injury  on  the  Delaware  divis- 
ion canal,  but  that  simply  necessitated  our  passing  boats  out  of  the  canal  at  another 
point;  Now  Hope. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  no  boats  went  up  tind  down  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  during  that  summer? 

A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

A.  No,  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  is  so,  however. 

Q.  The  question  was  presented  to  me  during  that  sammer,  daring  about  three 
weeks  only  when  I  saw  it. 
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A.  Perhaps  yoa  are  riglit.    Perhaps  I  was  thinking  of  1884.    There  was  a 

90  hreak  in  1884. "  I  speak  ander  correction  as  to  the  year.    There  was  a  break 
in  1884,  in  which  the  circumstances  were  as  I  say.    The  break  was  below  New 

Hope.  I  gaess  you  are  right;  in  1885  there  was  a  break  above  New  Hope,  and  it  did 
stop  Davigatiou.  I  was  thinking  of  1884.  I  think  it  is  likely  you  are  right ;  naviga- 
tion was  stopped  for  about  the  time  you  speak  of. 

Q.  I  thick  you  stated  that  there  was  no  expense  attendiog  the  organization  of  the 
anthracite  combination  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  that  Mr.  Jones  received  no  saU^ry  t 

A.  No,  sir;  I  did  hot  state  that  he  received  no  salary. 

Q.  No  salary  that  yon  knew  oft 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  vou  recollection  refreshed  by  the  letters  of  Jnne  29th,  1885,  and  several  let- 
ters of  July  Istt  [Same  shown  witness.] 

A.  My  recollection  is  not  changed.    I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  paid  or  not. 

Q.  Refer  to  your  letter  of  July  Ist. 

A.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Company  and  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Company  did  pay  Mr.  Jones  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  there  was  a  charge  made,  which  was  apportioned,  whether  paid  or  not, 
among  the  various  parties  f 

A.  Among  the  various  parties ;  yes,  sir.  When  I  answered  that  question  I  did  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Jones  had  ever  been  paid  for  his  services  or  not. 

Q.  But  there  was  a  charge  made  which  was  apportioned  ? 

A.  There  was  a  charge  made.  Evidently  from  this  account  on  one  occasion  there 
were  two  parties  that  paid.  What  was  in  my  mind  at  the  time  was  that  one  of  the 
parties  declined  to  pay,  but  what  has  ever  been  done  about  it  since  I  do  not  know. 

JQ.  Which  party  was  that  ? 

A.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  declined  to  pay. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  others  that  declined? 

A.  No.  The  matter  never  went  through  my  hands  after  that.  Whether  Mr.  Jones 
was  paid  or  not  I  am  absolutely  without  knowledge. 

91  Q.  Wj|s  there  any  other  necessary  expense  that  yon  know  oft 
A.  No,  there  were  no  other  expenses. 

Q.  This  is  the  only  assessment  at  that  time  t 

A.  Do  you  mean  in  regard  to  Mr.  Jones'  expenses  or  other  expenses  t 

Q.  Either  or  both. 
.  A.  As  yon  see,  my  recollection  has  not  covered  that.  I  did  not  remember  that  cor- 
respondence, but  so  far  as  I  know  there  were  no  other  expenses  during  the  time. 
The  statement  was  made  that  Mr.  Jones  for  many  years  had  been  keeping  these  sta- 
tistics at  the  expense  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company.  He  had  been  the  statis- 
tician of  the  coal  trade  at  their  sole  expense;  the>  paid  him  for  whatever  work  was 
done,  and  that  time  it  was  paid  him  Simply  in  respect  to  the  coal  trade,  but  whether 
any  payments  were  made  except  those  two  I  do  not  know.  It  was  a  matter  that  Mr. 
Jones  dealt  with  himself,  and  I  bad  nothing  to  do  with  it.  For  that  reason  it  passed 
out  of  my  memory. 

By  Mr.  Snodokass  : 

Q.  Why  were  these  allotments  of  expense  made  to  the  railroad  companies,  which 
appeared  to  be  carrying  companies,  ratlier  than  the  producerst 

A.  They  were  simply  matters  of  expense,  and  how  they  divided  them  or  whether 
they  did  I  do  not  know.    They  simply  were  the  iigare-heads  in  all  these  matters. 

Q.  But  the  payments  were  made  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road Company  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  T 

A.  I  do  not  know.  Who  they  represent'Cd  I  do  not  know,  or  what  funds  they  were 
taken  out  of. 

Q.  Yon  made  some  reference  to  the  price  of  coal  in  1886  being  lower  than  it  had 
been  for  some  years  previous.    At  what  date  was  the  lowest  price  of  coal  in  1886 1 

A.  I  think  it  was  in  May. 

Q.  What  increase  has  there  been  since  t 

A.  If  I  had  that  paper  I  could  tell  you.  I  should  imagine  twenty-five  or  fifty 
cents. 

92  Q.  Do  you  remember  at  what  time  that  was  t 

A.  There  has  been  a  gradual  increase.    Our  prices  show  an  increase. 

Q.  Where  are  your  stocking  places  in  Pennsylvania  t 

A.  Our  only  stocking  place  in  Pennsylvania  is  at  the  mines. 

Q.  You  have  no  stocking  place  at  Philadelphia  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  a  stocking  place  on  the  Delaware  I  think  possibly  that  would 
put  away  2,000  or  3,000  tons.  It  is  very  limited  in  area.  I  do  not  think  we  ever  car- 
ried more  than  2,000  or  3,000  tons  in  it. 

43  PENN 
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Q.  What  waft  the  price  of  your  coal  in  Philadelphiai  say  in  May,  1886  f 

A.  I  do  not  really  Know.    I  have  to  keep  a  good  many  fignres  relating  toour  busi- 
0688  iu  my  memory ,  but  that  is  a  part  of  it  I  do  not  rememoer. 

Q.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  price  of  coal  to  the  Philadelphia  trade  and  thM 
shippetl  to  the  New  England  points  t 

A.  Shipped  from  where? 

Q.  From  here. 

A.  We  do  not  ship  any  coal  from  here. 

Q.  None  at  all? 

A.  None ;  we  stock  some  sizes  and  retail  them  through  the  city  later  in  the  yur. 
We  do  not  bring  any  coal  here  for  shipment. 

Q.  From  what  points  do  you  ship  to  the  New  England  market. 

A.  We  ship  from  New  York.  From  New  York  ti&- water.  The  actual  port  is  Eliz- 
abethport. 

Q.  How  do  your  prices  at  Elizabeth  port  compare  with  those  in  Philadelphia? 

A.  I  could  not  toll  that  without  refreshing  my  memory.  That  is  a  mass  of  deUiL 
My  mind  grasps  averages  sometimes  and  remembers  them,  but  details  I  can  nol  n- 
member. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  they  were  lower  or  higher? 

A.  On  some  sizes  they  were  higher  in  Elizabethport. 
Q.  What  sizes? 
93  A.  Lump  coal,  and  I  should  suppose  broken  were  higher  at  Elizabethport 

than  they  were  here.    I  should  suppose  the  other  sizes  were  higher  here. 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  muTh  higher  or  lower? 

A.  No ;  I  can  not.  I  should  not  imagine  that  there  was  very  mach  difference.  The 
hent  evidence  of  that  I  think  is  that  we  shipped  considerably  to  both  points.  If  they 
were  higher  here  we  would  force  our  sales  here,  and  if  they  were  higher  there  we  would 
force  them  there.  I  think  we  shipped  largely  to  both  points,  and  I  do  not  iniat^ine  tllBt 
our  prices  would  differ  very  much.  I  could  not  tell.  Our  coals  are  special  coals  very 
largely,  and  do  not  follow  the  rules  of  the  average  trade  always. 

By  Mr.  Dickson  : 

Q.  Do  you  send  larjgely  on  the  Lehigh  and  Hndson  to  special  points  in  that  wiy 
which  are  not  competitive  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gendell  : 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  in  you  examination-in  chief  that  yonr  association 
did  not  undertake  to  regnlate  the  price  of  coal  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Or  to  advance  its  price  ? 

A.  I  did.    They  never  touched  that  quecTtion  except  at  one  meeting. 
Q.  Which  meeting  was  that  ?  • 

A.  It  was  the  first  meeting  at  Mr.  Morgan's  house.  . 
Q.  In  March,  1886  ? 
A.  I  think  that  was  the  time. 
Q.  They  did  touch  it  then,  did  they  not  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Passed  a  resolution  that  the  price  of  coal  should  be  immediately  advanced 
twenty-five  cents  per  ton  ? 

A.  Free  on  board  at  New  York ;  yes,  sir.  The  price  ofcoal  at  that  time  had  drifted 
far  below  cost,  and  it  was  the  sense  of  that  meeting  that  we  should  get  out  of  tbst 
condition  as  fast  as  possible. 

By  Mr.  Dickson  : 

Q.  After  you  passed  that  resolution,  what  did  you  do,  in  point  of  lact? 
94  A.  As  to  New  York  ? 

Q.  Yes;  did  you  in  point  of  fact  advance  it  at  that  time  ? 
A.  We  did  not  realize  any  more  for  coal  in  New  York.    The  price  of  coal  kent  on 
falling  in  New  York  until  May.  *^ 

By  Mr.  Gkndkll  : 

Q.  You  tried  to  put  it  up  ? 
A.  We  tried  to  put  it  up. 

By  Mr.  Olmsted  : 
Q.  Did  that  resolution  apply  to  the  price  ofcoal  in  Pennsylvania? 
A.  Not  at  all.    It  is  limited,  as  I  just  said,  to  coal  in  New  York,  f.  o.  b. ;  that  is.  free 
on  board  in  New  York  Harbor. 
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By  Mr.  Gendell  : 

Q.  You  aboat  the  same  time  undertook  to  limit  the  output  or  make  a  restriction  of 
it,  did  you  not  t 

A.  Restrict  it  to  the  wants  of  the  market ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  judgment  then  was  that  there  must  be  a  considerable  restriction  t 

A.  It  was.  The  reason  for  that  was  that  the  coal  ports  were  all  blocked  with  coal, 
for  we  had  about  a  million  tons  in  stock  then,  which  I  believe  was  the  largest  amount 
that  ever  was  in  stock  at  the  shipping  points. 

Q.  That  leads  me  to  inquire  In  regard  to  another  question  asked  by  Mr.  Dickson.  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  you  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  year  by  year  to  regu- 
late the  time  when  consumers  will  purchase^  and  to  get  them  to  purchase  regularly  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  purchase  with  greater  irregularity  year  by  year  f 

A.  No,  not  with  greater  irregularity.  They  purchase  with  more  regard  to  their 
daily  wants.  They  do  not  lay  in  any  stocks.  They  do  not  purchase  with  irregu- 
larity in  the  sense  of  buying  largely  one  month,  buying  in  excess  of  their  wants 
one  month,  and  less  than  their  wants  in  another.  As  I  said,  coal  producers  have  had 
experience  in  common  with  almost  all  other  producers,  that  the  producer  is  required 
now  to  carry  the  coal ;  that  the  consumer  knowing  that  he  can  get  it  by  rail 
%  whenever  he  waut-s  it,  asks  for  it  whenever  he  wants  it,  and  not  before.  But 
that  makes  irregularity  only  running  through  periods.  The  demand  is  small  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  gradually  rises,  until  at  the  time  when  people  begin  to 
lay  in  their  domestic  sizes  of  coal,  in  the  fall,  it  is  at  its  maximum.  If  we  could  get  the 
consumer  to  take  his  coal  with  more  regularity,  we  could  produce  coal  more  cheaply. 
That  was  the  reason  why  we  desired  to  get  it  done.  The  average  demand  of  the  mar- 
ket last  year  was  at  the  rate  of  about,  say,  2,700,000  tons  per  month,  but  in  certain 
months  of  the  year  it  demanded,  say,  3,600,000.  Now  if  we  could  have  had  the  mines 
opened  and  running  steadily  with  only  2,700,000  tons  productive  capacity  we  could 
have  produced  coal  more  cheaply  than  with  mines  of  3,600,000  to6s'  capacity  that  we 
could  not  run  all  the  time.  That  is  the  reason  we  wanted  the  consumer  to  take  his 
coal  as  regularly  as  possible. 

Q.  But  have  not  succeeded  t 

A.  But  have  not  succeeded. 

Q.  Please  explain  again  how  it  is  that  this  union  of  the  coal  companies  producing, 
or  carrying,  or  both,  tends  to  make  the  demand  more  uniform  and  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  carrying  a  supply  bv  the  producing  companies? 

A.  If  we  agreed  in  a  month  when  the  market  required  2,000,000  tons  not  to  produce 
3,000,000  tons,  instead  of  carrying  that  stock  at  tide  we  would  carry  it  at  tbe  mines. 
In  other  words,  we  do  not  mine  it  until  it  is  wanted,  therefore,  we  do  not  invest  our 
money  in  coal  until  it  is  wanted,  and  we  do  not  have  to  sp^nd  our  mouey  in  stocking 
coal,  and  therefore  we  can  produce  it  more  cheapljr  because  we  are  not  producing  it 
in  excess  of  tbe  market.     We  can  produce  and  sell  it  more  cheaply. 
Q.  In  other  words,  you  restrict  your  output  one  month  and  enlarge  it  another  t 
A.  We  try  to  keep  our  output  as  nearly  as  possible  to  what  the  market  requires. 
Q.  And  you  try  to  do  that  by  restricting  it  atone  time  and  increasing  it  at  another  t 
A.  We  try  to  do  that  by  keeping  the  output  down  at  certain  times  to  what  the 
market  reqnires. 
96  Q.  That  is,  to  what  yon  assume  the  market  is  going  to  require  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  for  that  we  have  the  experience  of  year  after  year  tabulated, 
showing  from  tbe  history  of  year  after  year  that  it  takes  about  the  same  proportion 
at  the  same  times  of  the  year.  In  order  to  prepare  for  a  wise  distribution  I  went  to 
the  trouble,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  of  seeing  for  a  period  of  four  years,  which  I 
thought  was  as  far  back  as  we  could  get  any  lisht  on  the  history  of  the  trade,  what 
per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  the  year  was  taken  each  month,  and  it  was  from  the 
nistory  of  the  trade  that  we  estimated  what  the  future  would  be. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy: 

Q.  After  all,  that  question  was  determined  by  the  gentlemen  who  met  there  f  They 
determined  whether  it  would  be  so  or  not  t  The  condition  of  the  market  is  determined 
by  your  people  t 

A.  The  condition  of  the  market  is  determined  by  the  reported  stocks.  If  we  have 
half  a  million  tons  of  coal  in  stock,  and  the  market  is  somewhat  bare,  we  would  esti- 
mate that  the  market  would  require  more  than  if  at  the  in«etiug  we  found  a  million 
tons  in  stock. 

Q.  That  isyonr  estimation ;  but  yoh  are  the  people  who  decide  f 

A.  We  are  estimating  for  the  trade  what  amount  the  market  will  require  each 
month. 

By  Mr.  Gendell  : 
9.  Your  answer  raises  another  difficulty  in  my  mind.    If  you  regnl^ite  yoqr  output 
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firoin  month  to  month  by  a  demand  which  is  more  irregular  year  after  year,  how  dues 
that  tend  to  keep  the  mine  employed  more  re^uhurly  ? 

A.  I  can  not  say  how  it  tends.  I  can  only  say  that  the  fact  is  oo.  We  are  not 
specially  interested  in  this  tendency,  but  in  facts.  The  fact  is  they  were  kept  uiorB 
regularly  employed,  as  their  earnings  show,  where  we  do  not  attempt  to  bat  a  verf 
limited  extent,  for  a  matter  of  two  or  three  weeks,  to  foresee  what  the  market  will 
take,  and  as  to  whether  it  will  keep  the  mine  more  regularly  employed  is  a  matter 
that  depends  very  largely  upon  what  the  demands  of  the  coantry  for  coal  are. 
97  Q.I  understood  yon  to  say  also  that  these  happf  times  with  your  men  have  ex- 

tended back  about  ten  years.    Is  that  so  f 

A.  Yes,  Air. 

Q.  That  certainly  does  not  depend  on  this  combination,  which  was  organised  two 
years  ago  ? 

A.  Certainly  not. 

By  Mr.  Dickson: 

Q.  When  you  meet  at  your  monthly  meetings,  your  object  is  to  ascertain  the  iaei 
whether  the  market  is  bare,  or  the  contrary  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  the  facts  as  they  are  reported  yon  make  year  estimate  as  to  what  the 
requirements  for  the  next  few  weeks  will  be  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  yon  find  yon  make  a  mistake,  yon  meet  again  in  the  middle  of  the  month 
and  say  3'ou  made  a  mistake,  and  the  market  will  take  more  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Jones  has  acted  as  the  statistician  for  the  trade,  and  furnished  information 
such  as  is  necessary  fur  its  requirements  for  a  great  many  years  f 

A.  Yes.  sir;  for  ten  years  certainly,  I  think. 

Q.  Ana  that  has  been  done  heretofore  at  the  expense  of  the  Beading  Railroad  Cooh 
panyt 

A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  time  a  number  of  years  ago,  I  do  not  know  when,  when  I 
believe  he  was  paid  by  the  di£fereut  parties  interested ;  then  there  was  a  period  of 
several  years  wnen  he  was  paid  by  the  Reading  Companv  alone,  and  in  the  last  two 
years  that  was  thought  to  be  an  unfair  thiug  to  ask  of  the  Reading  Company,  and 
that  the  persons  interested  should  share  in  the  cost  of  it. 

Q.  His  service  consists  in  keeping  statistics  of  the  coal  shipped  over  each  line  of 
tran8])ortation,  and  furnishing  yoa  with  tabular  statements  showing  how  the  product 
of  each  luouth  compares  with  the  product  of  the  previous  months  T 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gendkll: 

9d  Q.  I  notice  among  the  letters  yon  produced  to-day  that  there  is  one  dated  in 

October,  and,  with  the  exception  of  that,  there  is  none  here  later  than  the  mid- 
dle of  June.    Is  that  the  only  correspondence  you  have  f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  carefully  taken  from  my  book  and  contain  everything. 

(A  number  of  papers  heretofore  called  for  are  here  produced  and  marked  for  identi- 
fication, "A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  January  7,  1887.") 

The  Witness.  I  was  called  upon  to  produce  the  minntes  of  the  Philadelphia  Asso- 
ciation, of  the  Toll  Agents'  Association  and  Coal  Sales'  Agents,  also  records,  letters, 
and  circulars  of  the  Western  Anthracite  Association,  in  response  to  which  I  answer 
that  I  kuow  of  no  such  circulars,  letters,  records  and  minutes,  and  if  any  snch  exist 
they  have  never  been  in  my  possession  nor  have  I  ever  seen  them. 

Adjourned  until  Saturday,  January  8th,  1887,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  Parlor  C,  Cod- 
tinental  Hotel. 


Philadelphia,  Januar^f  8th«  1687—11  a.  m. 

Hearing  held  in  Parlor  16,  Continental  Hotel 

Present— The  Examiners  (Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Chamberlin);  Messrs.  Cassidy, 
Snodgrass,  and  Gendell,  for  Commonwealth  ;  Messrs.  MacVeagh,  Dickson,  Olmsted, 
Wolverton,  Drinker,  Kaeroher,  Gowen,  Morris,  and  Barnes,  of  counsel  for  defendants. 

John  H.  Jonks,  having  been  duly  affirmed,  was  examined  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Gkndell: 

Q.  What  is  your  business  T  ^    ^    «     ,.      «  ., 

A.  I  am  connected  with  ^ihe  traffic  department  of  the  Reading  Railroad. 
Q.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  that  department t 
99  A.  My  occupation  is  specially  connected  with  coal  rates ;  rates  of  transports- 

tioQ  on  coal  and  coke,  &c. 
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Q.  How  long  have  yoa  been  employed  in  that  department  f 

A.  In  1873,  1  think,  I  began  with  that  railroad.  I  came  with  the  Catawissa.  When 
they  leased  the  Catawiasa  Railroad,  I  was  retained  in  the  position  I  then  occupied. 

Q.  You  had  previously  been  with  the  Catawissa  Railroad  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  with  that  road  f 

A.  About  eight  years. 

Q.  That  carries  ns  back  to  abont  what  year  f 

A.  Abont  1865.  In  the  early  part  of  1865  I  began  my  service  with  the  Catawissa 
Railroad. 

Q.  Yon  have  made  a  special  stndy  connected  with  the  coal  trade  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have ;  the  one  department  of  that  business,  tonnage.  I  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  tonnages. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  coal  trade,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  the  railroads?    During  all  the  time  that  you  have  mentioned  T 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  can  hardly  say  that,  because  my  occupation  with  the  Reading  Rail- 
road Company  drifted  Into  coal  matters  almost  dnring  the  whole  time  more  or  less. 

Q.  Yon  are  also  secretary  or  clerk  of  the  Anthracite  Association  t 

A.  I  have  occupied  the  position  of  statistician,  so  called ;  I  do  not  know  what  you 
might  call  it.  I  keep  account  of  tonnages,  of  all  the  interests  as  they  relate  to  each 
other. 

Q.  What  are  your  full  duties  f  State  them  as  fully  as  you  can,  and  as  accurately 
as  yon  can. 

A.  I  collect  the  statistics  from  the  various  interests,  compile  them  and  put  them  In 
form  for  public  distribution. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  that  duty  f 

A.  I  have  bMn  doing  that  in  that  way  since  the  beginning  of  1876. 

Q.  Who  employed  you  at  that  time  T 

A.  In  1876  T 

Q.  For  that  duty? 

100  A.  I  was  then  employed  by  Mr.  Gk)wen. 
Q.  For  the  Reading  Railroad? 

A.  No,  sir  J  I  was  not  employed  by  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  dnring  the  time 
that  I  occupied  that  position  that  year.  I  was  not  in  the  employ  directly  ofthe  Read- 
ing Railroad  Company.  Probably  my  first  answer  ought  to  be  modified  to  that  ex- 
tent. I  did  not  think  of  it  when  1  first  spoke.  During  the  year  1876,  for  eight 
months,  I  think  it  was  abont  ei^ht  months,  I  was  employed  exclnsivelv  by  the  inter- 
est which  controlled  the  coal  nbipments,  and  kept  these  statistics  for  them,  for  which 
thev  paid  me  a  salary,  but  the  understanding  under  which  they  were  acting  was 
broken  about  Augnst  of  that  year,  I  think,  if  I  remember  aright,  and  from  that  time 
I  went  back  into  the  employ  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company,  but  still  kept,  in  a 
manner,  the  statistics. 

Q.  Was  that  employment  during  the  year  1876  by  Mr.  Gowen  individually  t 

A.  No,  sir;  by  Mr.  Gowen  as  secretary  of  an  organization,  if  yon  may  so  call  it,  or 
a  meeting  of  gentlemen,  whose  names  I  knew. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  their  names  T    If  so,  who  were  theyi 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  recall  them  without  referring  to  papers  which  I  have 
not  with  me.  They  were  the  then  presidents  of  the  various  railroad  companies.  I  do 
not  know  that  they  have  change<l  in  any  instance  at  all. 

Q.  The  presidents  of  the  varions  railroad  companies  f 

A.  The  then  presidents  of  the  varions  railroad  companies  transporting  coal. 

Q.  That  organization  of  presidents  broke  up  abont  August,  1876  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  in  your  employment  collecting  statistics  of  the  coal  trade 
from  then  on  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Not  in  so  much  detail,  however,  as  I  did  when  I  devoted  my  entire 
time  to  it. 

Q.  From  that  time  you  have  kept  yourself  fairly  familiar  with  all  the  statistics  of 
the  coal  trade,  and  particularly  with  the  tonnage? 

101  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  employed  from  that  time  on  to  keep  these  statistics  ? 

A.  I  was  not  employed  by  anybody  from  that  time  on  until  1878  when  there  was 
another  understanding  arrived  at,  and  they  re-employed  me  for  that  purpose.  I 
spent  one  year  in  their  employ,  and  then  went  back  again  to  the  Reading  Railroad 
Company. 

Q.  When  did  ^ou  go  back  to  the  Reading  Railroad  Company? 

A.  At  the  beginning  of  1879. 

Q.  Did  yon  then  continue  collecting  these  statistics  ? 

A.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  whom? 
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A.  Mostly  for  my  own  satisfaction.  I  had  become  aomewhat  interested  in  them, 
and  I  thonght  that  the  time  would  come  when  they  might  be  valuable,  so  I  continued 
with  my  own  office,  at  my  own  volition,  keeping  them  up.  The  interests  saw  fit  to 
favor  me  with  the  reports.  I  think  I  personally  requested  that  they  would  continne 
to  send  nie  such  statements  as  would  enable  me  to  keep  the  tonnage  in  a  fairly  ac- 
curate condition,  simply  as  a  matter  of  record. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you,  and  am  I  correct  in  my  nnderstanding,  that  from  that 
time  on  you  collected  them  as  an  individual  matter  t 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  only  say  that  because  I  was  not  employed  by  anybody.  I  wis 
working  for  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  at  the  time  exclusively  almo«t.  With 
this  exception,  exclusively. 

Q.  Up  to  what  time  did  you  continne  to  collect  them  for  year  individnal  nse  Y 

A.  Up  to  the  close  of  1884. 

Q,  By  whom  were  you  then  employed? 

A.  I  was  then  requestec)  by  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Harris  to  continne  collecting  these 
statistics. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  for  your  services  after  that  date  T 

A.  JL  was  after  1884. 
Q.  By  whomt 

102  A.  By  a  part  of  the  interests  from  whom  I  received  the  statistics. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  who  paid  you  and  when  and  how  much  T 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  state  it  perhaps  in  my  own  way  better  than  I  can  in  answer  to 
q^nestions.  Mr.  Harris  notified  me  that  the  interests  had  requested  that  I  should  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  statistics.  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Harris  then  that  I  onght  to  be  paid 
something  for  it ;  I  had  been  doing  it  for  nothing  for  some  time.  He  said,  **  Of 
course,  they  will  pay  you  if  you  send  your  bill."  He  asked  me  to  send  my  bill,  not 
even  stating  how  much  it  should  be  or  what  amount  of  salary  I  should  receive,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  At  the  close  of  the  first  six  months  I  made  out  bills  against  all 
the  interests  represented,  as  I  understood  them,  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  m  year.  I 
sent  those  bills  to  Mr.  Harris'  office,  he  being  the  secretary,  as  I  understood  it.  I 
do  not  know  what  disposition  he  made  of  the  bills.  All  I  do  know  is  that  the  checks 
came  to  me  through  Mr.  Harris.  I  believe  one  or  two  checks  did  come  to  me  directly. 
I  could  not  sav  now  positively  about  that. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  receive  checks  ? 

A.  I  received  them  from  the  treasury  departments  of  the  railroad  interests  I  be- 
lieve  entirely. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  from  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  companies  did  you  receive  ? 

A.  From  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  or  its  receivers,  as  the 
case  might  be ;  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  ;  from  the  Delaware,  Lackawanns 
and  Western  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company ;  from 
the  Penn^'^lvauia  Coal  Company,  and  from  the  New  York,  Lake  £rie  and  VVesteni 
Railroad  Company. 

Q.  None  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad? 

A.  None  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Q.  Are  those  companies  which  you  have  named  all  of  the  companies  forming  the 
the  association,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  f 

103  A.  They  are,  those  through  whom  I  received  my  accounts,  the  only  ones  I 
dealt  with  directly. 

Q.  You  have  since  then  been  paid  by  the  same  companies,  have  yon  not  f 

A.  Up  to  the  close  of  June,  1886,  I  was  paid  by  those  interests.  I  have  not  made 
my  bills  for  the  last  six  months. 

Q.  Your  employment  still  continues,  however,  does  it  not  f 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  does.    I  hope  it  does. 

Q.  You  have  simply  not  yet  sent  out  your  bills  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  reports  and  returns  do  yon  receive  ?    Have  you  a  form  of  return  T 

A.  We  have  no  special  form.  The  reports  are  made  by  each  company  to  snit 
its  own  ideas  of  what  they  require,  I  having  in  many  cases  explained  to  them  jost 
what  I  wanted,  but  there  is  no  specific  form,  each  one  employing  its  own  form. 

Q.  How  often  is  the  return  made,  and  when  t 

A.  The  returns  are  made  each  month  for  each  company. 

Q.  Are  thoy  made  by  the  producing  companies? 

A.  They  are  sent  to  me  by  the  railroad  companies. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how^  they  collect  them? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  By  the  '^ railroad  companies"  you  mean  the  companies  which  yon  have  Jost 
mentioned  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir  I  the  companies  which  I  have  just  mentioned. 
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Q.  Is  it  a  report  of  shipment  or  of  prodnction  f 

A.  The  report  that  I  get  is  supposed  to  comprise  the  entire  production  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Bom«  small  amounts  that  are  used  about  the  mines  and  sold  to  the  employes 
directly  connected  with  the  mines. 

Q.  Have  you  those  returns  with  you  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  say  it  is  supposed  to  include  the  entire  amount  produced  by  the  various 
companies.     Does  that  include  the  individual  {Producers  also  t 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  so  understand  it.    - 

104  Q.  In  other  words,  if  I  am  correct,  it  includes  all  the  coal  produced  which  is 
shipped  over  these  various  roa<ls.    Is  that  the  idea  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  idea,  and  yet  I  think  there  is  a  little  tonnage  included  in  that 
which  is  not  shipped  at  all ;  coal  that  is  sold  at  retail  by  some  of  the  mines  and 
works,  the  object  being  in  all  cases,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  do  it,  to  get  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  anthracite  coal. 

Q.  How  do  the  railroad  companies  secure  information  with  regard  to  coal  sold  at 
the  mines  by  their  corporations  and  individual  producers  f 

A.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  What  else  do  they  inelude  besides  return  of  the  prodnction  such  as  you  have 
mentioned  f  Do  they  include  returns  of  shipments  and  points  to  which  coal  is 
shipped? 

A.  Some  of  them  do,  and  some  of  them  do  not. 

Q.  Do  they  include  returns  of  the  amount  of  coal  on  hand  f 

A.  They  do. 

Q.  Both  at  the  shipping  points  and  also  at  the  points  of  destination — ^tide-water  t 

A.  They  include  in  their  reports  the  amount  of  tonnage  remaining  on  hand  each 
month  at  tide-water  shipping  points  only. 

Q.  Tide- water  shipping  points  of  the  railroads,  I  understand  you  t 

A.  Of  course,  because  tnere  are  none  others  tha^  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  else  do  they  include  f 

A.  I  have  stated  they  include  the  entire  production  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  know, 
with  the  exception  that  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Do  they  include  valuation  or  selling  price  t 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Please  produce  the  papers. 

A.  Shall  I  produce  them  in  the  order  I  have  named  them  t 

Q.  Produce  them  in  any  systematic  order  that  you  may  desire. 

A.  (Producing  paper. )  That  is  the  report  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road, as  I  received  it  for  the  month  of  November,  1886.  I  merely  give  you  one  as  a 
specimen  of  all.    They  are  all  substantially  the  same. 

105  Q.  By  whom  is  that  furnished  to  yon  ? 
A.  I  received  it  from  the  controller's  office. 

Q.  Yon  are  still  receiving  them  monthly  from  the  Reading  Railroad  Company? 

A.  From  the  receivers  of  the  Reading  Railroad  Company.  I  do  not  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  the  company  or  the  receivers.  At  present  it  is  from  the  office  of  the  re- 
ceivers. 

Q.  Those  from  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  or  its  receivers  are  all  in  that  form, 
or  substantially  in  that  form  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  am  afraid  that  by  some  accident  I  have  misplaced  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley's statement.  I  had  it  right  here  in  the  envelope.  I  have  had  them  out  once  or 
twice,  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  has  been  left  on  my  desk.  I  will  furnish  it  as 
soon  as  I  getjback  to  my  office.  [Producing  paper.]  The  next  one  in  order  would  be 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  which  I  hand  yon. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  deduction,  total  tonnage  of  this  company  for  No- 
vember, 1886, 55,783.13,  less  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  1807.15,  less  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  36,867.01.    What  is  the  meaning  of  that  deduction  ? 

A.  It  means  that  the  particular  tonnage  there  reported  is  only  transported  over  a 
short  distance  upon  the  original  road,  and  is  delivered  again  or  belongs  to  the  orig- 
inal roads  named  there.  A  part  of  the  duty  that  I  do  as  accountant  is  to  take  out 
what  we  term  duplications  or  tonnage.  It  was  to  eliminate  those  in  the  compiling  of 
these  statistics.  Frequently  a  certain  tonnage  will  originate  upon  one  road,  and  per- 
haps be  moved  but  a  very  short  distance  upon  that  road,  and  then  taken  to  market 
upon  another  road.  Each  of  the  railroads  in  their  own  individual  accounts  will  in- 
clude that  tonnage,  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  a  duplication.  It  was  my  duty  to  find 
out,  so  far  as  possible,  all  such  cases  and  eliminate  them,  and  that  is  a  case  of  the 
kind  that  you  speak  of. 

Q.  It  therefore  follows,  does  it  not,  that  the  reports  of  returns  to  yon  include  coal 
carried  as  well  as  coal  produced  ? 

A.  It  includes  both,  of  course,  because  the  coal  could  not  be  carried  unless  it  was 
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l^roduced.    I  stated  that  I  expected  and  hoped  always  to  have  the  entire  production 

included  in  my  report-s.     I  aimed  for  that  always. 
106  Q.  Suppose  coal  were  produced  in  one  month  and  thus  incltided  in  there- 

turns,  and  was  not  shipped  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  next  month,  would 
it  appear  a  second  time  in  the  second  mouth  t 

•  A.  No,  sir.  The  rule  we  adopted  in  this  matter  was  that  all  coal  was  inclnded  in 
the  statements  furnished  me  tnat  passed  over  the  scales,  and  was  ir ay-billed  up  to 
the  close  of  any  month. 

Q.  What  scales? 

A.  The  railroad  company's  scales.  It  is  the  custom  of  all  railroad  companies  to 
weigh  the  coal  before  they  ship  it. 

Q.  Yon  mean  the  scales  at  shipping  points  Y 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dickson  : 

Q.  At  the  breaker  f 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  between  the  breaker  and  market.  It  is  a  shipping  point  on  the 
railroad. 

By  Mr.  Gendell  : 

Q.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  asked  you  previously  how  they  would  make  the  report 
of  coal  which  does  not  pass  over  the  scales  which  is  not  loaded  in  their  cars  nor  ship- 
ped by  them  ? 

A.  I  presume  that  the  coal  is  reported  in  some  way  to  them  in  their  acoonnta  of  the 
railroad  company.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  done.  I  assume  that  it  is  done.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  that  tonnage  is  included.  What  methods  they  take  for  se- 
curing that  information  amongst  themselves  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

Q.  Where  the  same  coal  is  carried  by  two  or  more  different  companies,  to  which 
company  do  you  charge  the  tonnage  T 

A.  That  varies  a  little.  It  is  governed  by  circunistauces.  Those  circumstances  are 
not  always  identical.  It  is  usually  charged  to  the  party  who  produces  it,  but  not  al- 
ways so.  Sometimes  there  is  an  agreement  between  those  parties  of  their  own,  of 
which  I  know  nothing.  I  only  know  the  fact  that  they  will  assume  certain  tonnage 
in  their  quota,  or  vice  versa. 

Q.  Take  these  individual  instances.    Are  you  able  to  tell  who  the  producer 

107  of  the  coal  deducted,  as  charged  to  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  or  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Comjpanv,  wast 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  coal  that  is  there  deducted  as  charged  to  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company  I  understand  to  be  coal  mined  from  a  breaker  which  is  oon- 
trolled  jointly  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  and  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company.  They  take  the  tonnage  alternately 
each  month;  one  takes  it  one  month  and  the  other  takes  it  the  other  month,  and  be- 
ing located  upon  the  line  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  it 
therefore  comes  into  their  local  or  lateral  tonnage  every  month.  In  reporting  their 
local  shipment  that  tonnage  would  be  included,  and  in  dealing  with  the  other  inter- 
ests it  would  be  necessary  to  deduct  it,  because  the  company  to  which  it  is  charged 
has  it  already  in  its  account.  With  relation  to  that  which  is  deducted  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  there  are  tw^o  collieries  located  upon  the  line  of  the 
Lack«awanna  and  Bloomsburg  road,  the  product  of  which  goes  to  the  market  over 
the  North  and  West  Branch  Railroad.  It  is  shipped  a  mile  or  two  miles — two  or 
three  miles — a  very  short  distance,  to  Nanticoke  and  there  delivered  to  the  North  and 
West  Branch  Railroad  and  taken  into  the  tonnage  of  Uie  Pennsylvania  Railroad  by 
an  understanding  they  have  among  themselves,  which  I  know  nothing  about. 

Q.  So  that  in  this  instance  the  cnarge  represents  the  carrying  rather  than  the  pro- 
duction ;  is  not  that  so  t 

A.     What  do  you  mean  by  **  charge  f  " 

Q.  The  charge  of  tl  e  amount  of  tonnage  against  a  company  as  a  part  of  its  qnota.  It 
would  be  charged  against  the  quota  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  the  carrier  rather  than  the  company  representing  the  pro- 
ducer f 

A.  In  that  particular  case  that  is  true. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  breaker  being  jointly  controlled  by  those  two  companies, 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany,  what  do  mean  by  jointly  controlled  by  them  ? 

A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  facts  except  by  hearsay. 

108  Q.  What  do  yon  understand  as  their  statistician  and  agent  t 

A.  I  understand  that  the  product  of  the  property  is  divided  between  them; 
that  one  and  the  other  takes  it  alternately. 
Q.  Do  yon  mean  they  own  the  breaker  if 
A«  I  do  not  understand  anything  about  that  at  all.    I  do  not  know  anything  abont 
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the  matter  as  a  matter  of  fact,  excepting  as  it  comes  to  me.  It  is  reached  by'one  line. 
That  is  the  reason  it  appears  in  this  tonnage  every  time. 

Q.  Who  controls  the  breaker  t 

A.  I  believe  it  is  an  individaal.  I  understand  it  to  be  an  individual  working  the 
mines,  and  the  tonnage  is  given  to  each  one  of  these  companies  by  contract  every  al- 
ternate month.  I  DMilly  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  facts.  I  could  hardly 
state  any  more  than  that  in  regard  to  it.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  The  actual  carnring  of  the  coal  does  not  vary  from  month  to  month,  does  it  f 

A.  I  cannot  say.     I  will  look  that  up.    I  can  tell  exactly  about  that. 

Q.  Please  give  us  the  other  returns. 

A.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  furnishes  a  report  like  this  I  hand 
you.    [Producing  paper.] 

Q.  Does  the  amount  credited  from  the  account  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  and  those  charged  to  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  in  the  re- 
turn of  the  former  company  anywhere  appear  in  this  return  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company  f 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  say  without  looking.  I  can  tell  in  a  moment.  It  is  understood 
to  be  included  in  that.  [After  looking.  ]  I  find  I  am  not  able  to  identify  the  tonnage 
exactly  in  this  statement.  I  believe  it  to  be  included  ic  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Company's  statement,  but  it  is  included  in  a  larger  item,  and,  therefore,  I  can 
not  pick  it  out. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  make  a  report  like  this.  [Producing  paper.  J 
The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  make  a  rei>ort  like  this.    [Producing  paper.  J 

109  Q.  In  the  last  item  of  this  thev  include  shipments  over  two  other  compauies. 
What  do  you  do  with  that  item  T    How  do  yon  prevent  the  duplication  of  it  f 

A.  They  assume  the  tonnage  in  those  items  themselves,  and  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  Delaware  ana  Hudson  Canal  Company.  This  tonnage  is  assumed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company.  That  is,  they  take  it  into  their  quota  as  matter 
of  course.  It  is  produced  nt>m  collieries  located  on  the  line  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company's  Union  itailroad.  The  collieries  belong,  I  believe,  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company. 

By  Mr.  Snoihjr^ss  : 

Q.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  is  primarily  a  mining  company  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  GEin>BLL : 

Q.  It  is  charged  against  whom  f 

A.  Do  you  mean  the  tonnage  referred  to  a  moment  ago  t 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  It  is  charsed  against  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company. 

Q.  Does  it  luso  appear  in  the  returns  of  the  Erie  and  of  the  Lehigh  and  Susque- 
hanna through  the  Keadingf 

A.  No,  sir:  it  does  not.  The  Erie  Railroad  Company  make  me  a  rather  meager 
report,  and  1  am  obliged  to  accept  it  as  I  get  it  and  I  am  not  able  to  check  the  ac- 
count to  know  whether  it  is  correct  or  not.  I  assume  it  to  be  correct  from  my  per- 
sonal understanding  with  Mr.  FeltOn.  I  therefore  can  not  say  positively  whether  it 
is  or  is  not.  I  presume  it  is.  The  assumption  is  that  it  is  not  duplicated.  As  to 
that  which  relates  to  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  I  have  some  little  check 
upon  1  and  as  to  the  Pennsylvania,  there  is  more  or  less  detail  furnished  me. 

Q.  But  that  last  item,  as  I  read  that  return,  includes  shipments  west  over  the  Erie 
and  over  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  the  returns  of  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  come  to  you 
through  the  Reading  f 

110  A.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  do.    They  are  incorporated  with  the  Reading  ton- 
nage. 

Q.  That  is  already  in  evidence  in  the  case.  My  former  question  to  you  was  in- 
tended to  be  whether  these  returns  thus  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company, 
which  includes  shipments  over  the  Erie  and  over  the  LehigU  and  SuHqnohanna,  are 
also  included  in  the  returns  made  by  the  Erie  to  you  and  by  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  Company  to  you  t 

A.  That  which  is  stated  bere'as  going  out  by  way  of  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna 
Railroad  is  included  in  the  Reading  tonnage  and  deducted  upon  the  face  of  the  re- 
port, as  you  will  observe.  That  which  is  said  to  be  forwarded  by  way  of  the  Erie  I 
have  no  check  upon,  as  I  stated  before,  excepting  so  far  as  I  can  get  it  from  the  Del- 
aware and  Hudson,  who  were  the  Joint  operators  of  the  track  over  which  this  coal 
passed. 

Q.  Where  is  the  deduction  on  the  return  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road? 
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A.  I  beg  your  pardon.    I  have  misstated  this.    The  deduction  that  is  on  here  ia 
not  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company's  tonnage ;  it  is  another  tonnage 
which  is  similarly  treated,  and  therefore  it  is  not  inclnded  in  that. 
Q.  Would  there  not  then  naturally  be  a  duplication  of  this  last  item  in  the  retom 
(  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  ? 

'  A.  Not  necessarily,  as  we  understand  it,  unless  false  returns  are  made  to  me,  which 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  is  not  the  case.    I  suppose,  to  a  better  understanding 
uf  this,  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  state  that  the  piece  of  track  over  which  this 
tonnage  passes  to  reach  its  destination  is  Jointly  operated  by  two  companies,  or  wm 
;i  up  to  the  seventh  day  of  November  last,  and  therefore  what  is  stated  as  the  Lehigh 

jl  and  Susquehanna  is  not  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  really,  it  is  the  Delaware  and 

*  Hudson  Canal  Company.    It  was  usually  called  the  Lehigh  and  Snsqnebanna,  be- 

cause the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  had  operated  that  piece  of  track  jointly 
with  them,  and  it  was  simply  so  stated  on  their  reports  and  never  corrected,  because 
it  amounted  to  nothing  to  us  and  we  knew  what  it  was. 

111  Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  it  would  not  appear  in  ^e  return  of  the  Read- 
ing at  all  ? 

A.  Nc^sir ;  it  would  not. 

Q.  Nor  in  the  return  of  the  Erie  f 

A.  I  assume  that  this  does  not  appear  in  the  return  of  the  Erie.  As  I  stated,  my 
report  from  the  Erie  is  meagre,  and  I  am  not  able  to  check  it.  I  now  prodnce  the  re- 
turn of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western.  That  is  all  I  have.  I  will  prodnce 
the  return  of  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Q.  Returning  to  the  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  I  find  a  foot- 
note, as  follows:  ''Competitive  tonnage,  22,710  tons  10  cwt."  What  is  meant  by  that 
return  ? 

A.  At  my  request,  they  have  furnished  me  with  the  tonnage  that  we  term  compet- 
itive tonnage.  It  is  proper  for  me  to  explain  that  the  term  competitive  tonnage,  is 
we  understand  it  in  this  report,  means  all  coal  which  for  its  final  consumption  or  is 
iranfiiUi  reaches  tide- water,  either  in  the  waters  of  New  York  or  passing  out  the  capes 
of  the  Delaware.  It  has  grown  to  be  the  term  representing  that  particular  part  of 
the  market.    It  is  all  competitive,  more  or  less,  but  that  is  what  we  term  competitive. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you,  then,  that  of  312,000  tons  returned  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  for  the  month  of  November  last,  only  22,700  tons  in  round  figures 
were  competitive  and  about  280,000  were  non-competitive  ? 

A.  I  so  understand  it. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  using  this  form  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany t 

A.  I  am  unable  to  say  now  without  looking.  About  two  years,  I  think.  Some- 
where around  there.  I  am  not  exactly  prepared  to  say  that.  The  form  was  printed 
before,  but  I  think  it  was  not  Just  as  that  is.  When  the  change  took  place  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Have  you  been  making  the  return  on  a  printed  form  steadily  for  about  two 
years  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  month  t 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

112  Q.  Substantially  in  this  formf 
A.  Substantially  in  this  form. 

Q.  I  notice  on  the  return  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  that 
they  make  a  number  of  deductions.  Among  others,  coal  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  coal  to  foreign  points.  Is  not  coal  shipped  to  forei^^n  points  or  to 
the  Pacific  coast  included  in  the  restriction  of  the  Anthracite  Association  f 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  We  have  no  rules  governing  restriction.  I 
know  nothing  about  it.    I  simply  make  up  the  reports  as  I  get  them. 

Q.  Are  they  included  in  the  production  f 

A.  They  are  included  in  the  production,  of  course. 

Q.  The  coal  used  at  the  mines  for  steam  and  heating  purposes  and  by  laborers,  and 
BO  forth,  is,  of  course,  included  in  the  production  ? 

A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  Not  included  in  the  production  ? 

A.  Not  included  in  my  statement  of  the  production. 

Q.  In  your  statement  of  the  production,  which  we  have  not  yet  reached,  bnt  will 
in  a  moment,  do  you  include  that  shipped  to  foreign  ports  t 

A.  I  do  not.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  only  one  company  which  make  report  of 
that  item,  and  they  take  it  out. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you,  then,  that  you  allot  or  consider  as  a  part  of  the  allotment 
of  the  Philadelphia  ana  Reading  Railroad  Company  only  the  balance  remaining  after 
this  deduction  7 
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A.  The  balance  remaining  after  those  dedactions  is  the  amount  that  is  charged  to 
the  Reading  Railroad  Company  as  their  allotment — to  he  applied  to  their  allotment. 

Q.  Bnt  yuu  do  not,  therefore,  if  I  understand  you,  apply  to  their  allotment  coal 
shipped  to  foreign  points  or  to  the  Pacific  coast  t 

A.  I  do  not  in  their  case. 

Q.  Nor  coal  used  at  the  mines  for  steam  and  heating  purposes,  nor  coal  used  by  the 
laborers,  and  so  forth  f 
A.  I  do  not. 

113  Q.  Do  I  understand  you,  therefore,  that  your  statement  of  the  production 
does  not  include  any  of  those  items,  and  that  being  the  case,  so  far  as  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  at  least  is  concerned,  it  must  include  only  that  shipped  to  market?    Am 
I  right  about  that  t 

A.  I  think  I  have  before  stated  that  I  am  not  able  to  say  exactly  the  method  cm- 
ployed  by  the  railroad  companies  in  securing  these  figures  for  m^  as  they  relate  to 
production.  My  understanding  is  that  they  embrace  the  entire  production,  with  the 
exceptions  stated. 

Q.  When  you  receive  these  returns  what  is  done  vrith  them  f 

A.  I  record  them  in  the  book,  or  have  it  done ;  make  up  the  general  statement  which 
yon  see  there  and  print  it.  These  statements,  however,  are  subject  to  such  correc- 
tions as  may  be  clerical  errors  and  the  like,  of  course,  which  aie  always  understood. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  tabulate  these  Y 

A.  Tabulate  them.  < 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  the  tabulated  statements  T 

A.  I  put  them  in  print. 

Q.  Have  you  oue  statement  in  print  which  includes  them  all  for  the  past  two 
years  T 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  series  of  them  Y 

A.  Thev  are  published  each  month.  ' 

Q.  Will  you  please  produce  a  complete  series  of  those  Y 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  can  do  that  now  in  printed  form.  I  did  not  prepare  myself  to 
do  it.    I  can  So  it  later. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  substance  of  them  all  Y  Can  yon  give  me  the  result  of 
them  all  Y    Have  you  that  material  with  you  Y 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Please  do  so. 

A.  I  am  able  to  give  you  just  what  yon  ask  for,  but  I  have  not  got  it  here  at  pres- 
ent.   I  can  give  you  the  results  of  those  statements.    Do  you  want  them  monthly,  or 
will  annual  statements  be  sufiicient  Y    I  have  got  the  monthly  statements  all  printed 
and  can  furnish  them  in  a  very  few  minutes,  but  I  can  give  you  the  December  state- 
ment, which  brings  up  the  tonnage  for  the  year.    It  is  merely  an  aggreg^ion 

114  of  the  others  all  tnrown  together.    [Producing  paper.]    There  is  the  form  That 
the  statement  is  made  up  upon.    This  is  for  November.    That  is  the  last  oue 

that  has  been  printed.  They  are  ^1  kept  precisely  like  that  in  form.  [Producing 
another  paper.]  There  is  the  December  statement  of  1885,  which  embraces  the  ton- 
nage for  the  year. 

Q.  Have  you  the  material  here  to  give  us  the  returns  for  the.  entire  year  of  1886 
down  to  and  including  December  Y 

A.  I  have  not.     I  have  not  received  them  yet. 

Q.  Then  this  is  not  only  the  last  one  printed,  but  the  last  one  made  up  Y 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  the  last  one  for  which  you  have  the  materials  Y 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  last  one  for  which  I  have  the  materials. 

Q.  When  do  you  receive  your  returns  Y 

A.  They  are  usually  completed  by  the  15th  of  the  month — from  the  15th  to  the 
18  tb. 

Q.  What  are  these  marks  in  red  ink  Y 

A.  Percentages. 

Q.  These  are  the  percentages  of  what  Y 

A.  Percentages  on  the  total  of  the  column  in  which  they  appear.  The  first  red 
figures  are  the  percentages  for  the  month  of  December,  1885.  The  other  is  the  per- 
centage as  it  relates  to  the  entire  production  for  the  year. 

Q.  Not  the  percentages  allotted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  Y 

A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all.     It  is  simply  to  show  the  percentage  of  the  prodnction. 

(Mr.  Gendell  o£fered  in  evidence  all  the  statements  of  returns  made  by  the  various 
companies  produced  by  the  witness :  also  the  two  statements  produced  by  the  wit- 
ness, being  for  December,  1885,  and  November,  1886.) 
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The  Btatetnents  prodnced  by  the  witness  are  as  follows: 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  AND  READLNG  B.   R.  CO. 

AnihradU  coal  tannage  November,  1886, 

Passing  over  main  line 462,37:iiD 

For  shipment  by  Schnylkill  Canal • 76,575.15 

Passing  over  L.  &.  S.  division 487, 161. 19 

115     West  via  C.  &  W.  Br.  &N.  C.  R.  R 3,674.09 

*'     '*    8.  S.  &L.  Br 51,596.01 

East            "    L.  V.  R. R.  &  L.  &  S. division 9.916.13 

West&sonth  from  Pine  Grove 19,509.03 

Cousnmedon  laterals 13,307.06 

For  company's  ose^  P.&  R 63,528.00 

L.&8 31,17^04 

94,700.04 

1,218,814.05 

Less  * 

Rec'd  from  N.  C.  R.  R " 

Coal  to  Pacifio  coast  of  the  TT.  S 15.00 

''    "  foreign  points,  d:o '' 

"    "  D.&H.C.Co 6,82^.12 

**    from    '*     •*           ** 

"    to  L.  V.  R.  R.  Hanover  C.  Co 885.03 

"    "  R.     "    "    RedAshC.Co 1,567.19 

"    from  Su8<juehanna  C.  Co *' 

"    nsed  at  mines  for  steam  and  heating  purposes  and 

bv  laborers,  &c 1,731.00 

11, 027. 14 

Total  subject  to  allotment 1,207,786.11 

E.  &  O.  E. 

H.  W.  Hancock, 

And.  C,  4-  E,  Traffic . 
12, 16, 86. 


DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  A  WESTERN  RAILROAD  CO. 

(Coal  departmenl^  26  Ezohauge  Place,  £.  R.  Holden,  Beoond  vloe-prflBideiit    P.  O.  box,  2090.] 

New  York,  Dec,  15, 1886. 
Mr.  John  H.  Jones, 

227  So,  Aih  8tr.j  Philadelphia,  Pa,  : 

Dear  Sir  :  Total  tonnage  of  this  company  for  November,  1886 5f>7, 783. 13 

LcBsD.  &  H.  CaualCo 1,807.15 

«*   Pa.  R.  R 26,867.01 

28,674.16 

529, 108. 17 
On  hand  at  tide  and  in  transit,  inolading  shipper's  coal , 10, 175. 19 

Yours,  truly, 

.£.  R.   HOLDBN. 


116  Office  Coal  Department, 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co., 

Providence,  Pa,,  November  30IA,  1886. 

John  H.  Jones,  Esq., 

227  South  Ath  St,,  Philadelphiay  Pa, : 

Coal  mined  and  forwarded  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  for  Um 
mouth  ending  Saturday,  November  30th,  1886 : 
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D.  &  H.  C.  Co. 


NOVTH 

South, 


TotAlD.&H.. 
Tnmaported  ac.  Erie 


Total 


Oorre^p<mding  time  in  1885. 


D.  &  H.  North . 
D.&H.  Soatli. 


Total 

Transported  ao.  Erie 


Total. 


Total  increase,  1888. 
Total  decrease,  1886. 


Week. 


335,928.02 
2&,98».15 


351, 917. 17 
51.764.08 


403,682.05 


839,172.13 
45,483.16 


884,656.09 
48,480.02 


483, 136. 11 


^  454. 06 


GnTront 
year. 


3,040,139.07 
192,869.02 


3, 233, 02a  09 
568,809.12 


3, 801, 33a  01 


2,763,591.17 
231,886.12 


2.995,428.09 
597, 730. 09 


3. 593, 158. 18 


208, 179. 03 


A.  H.  Yandlinq,  Sup't 

m 

2301  Pkovidencb  Place, 
Soranton,  Penna,,  December  7ih,  1886. 

John  H.  Jones,  Esq. : 

Dear  Sir  :  Below  please  find  statement  of  ooal  mined  and  forwarded  by  the  Del. 
and  Hnd.  Canal  Co.  lor  month  November,  1886. 

D.  and  H.  C.  Co. : 

Coal  Brook 24,074.15 

Carbondale  (No.  1  shaft.    No.Sshaft.    Powderly) 29,183.04 

Jerwyn  No.  1 18,929.12 

117     White  Oak 12,6^1.04 

Grassy  Island 8,569.02 

Eddy  Creek 16,087.09 

Marvini 15,311.04 

Lyetts  Creek 14,657.19 

Dickson 15,738.15 

Vonstorok 20,43.^.11 

ManvUle ^-.. 15,146.17 

Mill  Creek 7,693.19 

PineBidge 17,492.15 

Laurel  Kun 10,513.08 

Bait.  Slope 5,197.01 

Conyngham 7,965.04 

Bait.  Tunnel 9,452.05 

Plymouth  No.  2 14,503.09 

•'           "   3 18,409.11 

"            "  4 10,958.08 

"  "  5 15,750.13 

Boston 12,870.00 

TotalDeL  and  Hud.  Canal  Co.  interest  ofD.  andH 321,560.05 

Contractors: 

JonesS.  &Co 12,357.00 

Johnson  &  Co 12,079.00 

Bridge  C.  Co 5,921.12 

Total  contractor's  interest  of  D.  and  H 30,307.12 

Toti>l  production  interest  of  D.  &  H.  proper* 351,917.17 

*  Included  in  above  total  figures  is  2073^}  tons  coal  cops^med  by  employees  during 
month  November. 
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Transported  ac.  Erie : 

Penna.  Coal  Co.  E.  and  W.  V.  Junction S8,510.13 

"               Edgerton 19106 

"               Lacka.  C.Co 1,135.(0 

Batler  Coal  Co.  Pittston «,  147.04 

Friflbie  and  Co.  Aflhley 1,440.18 

"              Mill  Creek 45.03 

W.  H.  Davis  and  Co.  ABhley 35117 

"                    Mill  Creek 3,996.0 

"                    SugarNotch 1,693.11 

"                   Lacka.  Coal  Co 1,249.06 

"                   Edgerton 148.06 

"                    Elmwood 14.07 

A.  Langdon and  Co.  Grassy  Island  C.Co 1.064.11 

^'                      Edgerton 5,032,19 

"                      Elmwood 157.09 

**                      Spring  Brook 322.07 

Hanover  Coal  Co.  Sugar  Notch 304.08 

118     Whitney  and  Kemmerer  Ashley 179.16 

"                       Elmwood 1,78a  06 

*'                       Fairmount 1,545.00 

"                      Spring  Brook 96.11 

Chisholm  and  Parrish  Ashley 854.00 

Central  Coal  Co.  Ashley 43.06 

Hillside  Coal  and  I.  Co 49.09 

Total  transported ao.  Erie 51.764.08 

Total 408,682.08 

A.  H.  yAin>LiNG|  SufU  B, 


[G^Form  430.    A.  F.  B.] 

Pknnstlvania  Railroad  Company, 

Accounting  Dkpartmknt, 

Philadelphia,  December  Uih,  1886. 

Report  of  aniKradie  coal  forwarded  from  the  regions  named  below  during  the  tnontii  ef 

November  1886. 


Shipper. 

Total  for  • 
month. 

Total  to 
date. 

Tons. 

Cwt 

TOBS. 

Cwt 

Fbom  Wtomiiio  Bbqiov  : 

By  Canal 

Penna.B.B 

do  ..A 

61«807 

14,682 

6fi.828 
87,071 

37,802 
42.S22 
48  150 

28,040 

00 
06 

oe 

06 

17 
08 
07 

00 

473. 4M 

157,778 

778,081 
452,794 

244,570 
301,662 
486,081 

286.405 

00 

••  L.  &  B.  B.  R.,  hanled  by  P.  B.  B.  motive 
DOW Ar  ................................ 

"  L.V.B.B 

do 

OS 

"  K.  ScW.B.'R.  B..  fttnn  oollieriM  on  that 
line,  excepting  ooal  from  West  End 

COlllATT . ....................... 

...a. .do    ••••••••• 

00 

FBOM  SCBUTLKILL  BlOIOV: 

By  Northern   Central   Bailway,from  ool- 
Ileriea  on  that  line ...^TTr.rrr 

Other  shippers.. 

Penna.B.B 

. • • • • . do  ••.«..•.• 

19 
05 

••    Rnmmit  Branch  R.  B 

14 

From  Lbhioh  Bboiom  : 

By  S.,  H.  d&  W.  B.  B.,  from  ooUieries  on  that 
line 

Other  shippers.. 
Other  shlppeiB.. 

14 
06 

Total 

812.204 

03 

3,100.325 

06 

nOlfPKTfTfVlE   ToifirAOS   ................... 

22.710 

10 

Correct. 
Dec.  14, 1886, 

( 

4ndi 

Taylor, 
r.  Frt.  Bee 

4 

pto. 
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119  PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  COMPANY. 

George  A.  Hoyt,  president ;  Bdwin  H.  Mead,  treasurer ;  Wm.  E.  Street,  secretary ;  capital,  $5,000,000; 

office,  No.  1  Broadway ;  poetK>ffioe  box,  1071.] 

Nkw  York,  Deo.  6, 1886. 
John  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  Aoot,  Phila,,  Pa, : 

Dk.  Sir:  Below  please  find  tonnage  of  this  company  for  November,  1886 : 

Tons. 

Shipped  East  to  tide 101,345.11 

^*         "       on  lines 18,369.13 

West  via  Erie  &  L,  &  8 26,812.19 

Total 146,528.03 

Uosd  for  steam,  &c.,  at  mines  (not  included  above) 5,428 

Used  for  miners,  &c.,  at  mines  (not  included  above) 1, 053 

On  hand  at  tide  Nov.  30, '86 17,200 

Yours,  truly, 

Wm.  H.  Ziegler, 

G.  Sal€9  Agt, 


New  York,  Lake  Erie  &,  Western  Railroad  Co., 

Vice-President's  Office, 
New  York,  Deer,  I'Sth,  1886. 
Mr.  Jno.  H.  Jones, 

Aoot.,  227  South  Ath  St,,  Philadelphia,  Pa,  : 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  advise  yon  that  our  anthracite  tonnase  for  the  month  of  No- 
vember amounted  to  fifty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  tnirteen  tons  and  fifteen 
cwt.  (58,913  tons  &,  15  cwt.). 
Yours,  truly, 

S.  M.  Felton, 
per  8,f  Firat  Vioe-Presdt, 
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forwarding  office  LEHIGH  VALLEY  R.   R.   CO.,   PACKERTON,   PA. 


Statement  showing  total  tannage  over  L,  V,  4"  P*  N,  T.  Bds,  for  each  region^  with  dietrilm' 

(urn  and  deductions.    November,  '86. 


Regions. 


Wyoming 

Hazelton 

B.  Meadow 

Mahanoy 

Grand  total 


November. 


320,117.07 

240,267.12 

85. 400. 07 

151,787.04 


8a3, 578. 10 


Total  from 
January  1. 


2,190,805.13 

2, 128, 556. 08 

732,704.11 

1,379.636.08 


0, 440,  793.  00 


DISTRIBUTION. 


Deld.  to  fnmaces  Sl  mfg.  cos. 


Local  east  of  M.  Chunk... 
Forwd.  "    use  L.  Y.  R.  R 

imfg. 

Schuylkill  A  L.B.B.. 

Ironton  R.  R 

C.dtF.R.R 

EastP.KR 

Perkiomen  R.  R 

N.  P.  DiT.  P.  A  R.  B.  B 

P.  Del  Morris  Canal . . 

N.J.Div.L.V.R.R... 

H.dtKR.R 

Bel.  Div.  P.  R.  B 

Central  R.B.  N.J 

At  &  A.  B.  M.  C.  ose  of  Co 

ToP.N.Y.KR 

••  N.C.B.B 

Lehigh  Canal  E.  M.  C 

aH.dt  W.B.B 

L.4&S.DiT.C.B.B.ofN.J 


9, 026.  07 
12, 679.  05 
71,899.00 


262.16 

1,076.11 

21.19 

14,964.06 

11,143.00 

40,894.00 

160,066.04 

3. 334. 12 

147,  777. 14 

350.17 

13. 947. 08 

120.703.12 

3.  857. 07 

6, 521. 16 

5,793.06 

67.08 


85. 052. 16 

132,  555. 00 

734. 075. 02 

63.11 

3, 039. 17 

5,802.12 

185. 18 

116,  790. 18 

91, 36U.  18 

288,  421.  01 

1, 644. 815. 18 

54,418.11 

1, 245, 474. 13 

4. 418. 16 

Hi.  412. 04 

1, 029. 490. 09 

31.096.11 

251.88.15 

73, 60a  10 

34&12 
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Statement  showing  total  tonnage  over  L.  V,  f  P.  N,  Y,  i^ifo.— Continaed. 

DISTRlBUTIOK-CooUoiied. 


Begions. 


lodividualtt  at  M.  G 

"  above  

L.  dt  B.  R  R.  Lack.  Jot 

From  P.  Valley  Boll 

•*     W.  Pitl'ston  •* 

"  L.  4fr  B.  R.  R.  Lack.  Jet ... 
To  Del  Sc  Hud.  C.  Go.  W.-Baire. 


Total 


Novonbor. 


879.00 

2.221.10 

11,498.06 

31, 101. 19 

15.917.06 


110,685.02 


803. 57a  10 


Total  froB 
Jaaoaiyl. 


33, 817.  M 

72,71100 

265^991.13 

123,t37.U 

28,20117 

231,50513 


6,4110, 798.00 
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DEDUGTIONS. 


ti 


It 


Goal  from  D.  dt  H.  Bait 

Plvmth 

Saaq.G.  Go.  S.  Notch 

Colorado  Goll 

L.  &B.  RR  Wvorting 

• '    Del.  &  Hud.  G.  Co.  W.-Barre 

"    W.C.Ck.  S.H.&  W 

••    X^wor "  '* 

Big  M.  Run  P.  ic  R .''.'.'.'.'-'*"!.*.*.".*.*.* 

ToiuhlckeiiG.  Bros.  &  Go 

Sullivan  and  Erio  RR 

Hauto,  P.  Bg.  L.  dD  S.  G.  R  R  N.  J 

Prospect,  Pea  used  Mines 

Lanonster,  on  P.&  R 

D.  St.  H.  Boston 

L.  &  W.  B.  G.  Go.  So.  W.-Barre  P.  &  R  R. 

Alden 

L.&B.RRL.Jot    From 

ParkKo.2.    Pea  used  Mines 

Gentndia.        "       "         "      

Logan.  *'        "         ** 

Penna.  0.  Go.  P.  Griffith 1  *.".'.".".'.  '..1''. 

Morris  Ridge 

ShenandoaJi 


Total  deductions 

Total  L.  V.  interest  Nov 

S.  L.  &  S.  tonnage,  J.  H.  Jones  Rept. 


isan 

'iM74.'06 


11,496.06 

116,685.02 

1,280.01 

a;  055. 09 

3,629.15 


10,910.13 
17,10.02 


225.10 


55.60 

165.17 
3,286.11 


181,564.08 

622.014.02 

6b  31&  14 


3,617.00 

2.onL» 

1S9,39L03 


72.712.00 

231,60512 

33,79&19 

35,231.06 

41, 487.  If 

17.13 

1. 809. 14 


68.01 
506 


114,609.19 

160,089.10 

46,474.07 

3.337.00 

37100 

lOSwOO 

21.517.11 

15,529.03 

30.18 


952,931.17 

5,487,856  03 

53.204.05 


Respectfally, 
Dec.  4th,  1886. 


£.  M.  WIUX4M8, 

Ford.  Agt.  B, 


AKTHRACITE  COAL  TONNAGE. 

Statement  of  anthracite  coal  tonnage  for  month  of  November,  1886,  compared  with  oane 

period  last  year, 

[This  statement  includes  the  entire  production  of  anthracite  coal,  excepting  that  oonsnmed  bj  mb- 

plo3'68,  and  for  steam  and  beating  purposes  abont  the  minee.] 


Philad^a  &,  Read.  R. 
R 

Lehigh  Valley  R.R.. 
Del.,  lack.  &  W.  R 

R 

Del.  and  Hud.  Canal 

Go 

Pennsylvania  R  R. .. 

Penn'a  C«al  Co 

N.Y.,  L.E.  &  W.  R 


Total 


November, 

1886. 


1,246,875.18 
627,332.16 

529, 108. 17 

349,  844. 07 
312,  204.  03 
146. 528. 03 

65, 742. 07 


November, 
1885. 


1,174,452.09 


Difference. 


Inc.  72.423.09 


660,  544.  lajDec  33, 212. 00 
528, 237. 91  Inc.        871.06 


3, 277, 63a  11 


384.  R67. 01 
308,  964.  OJ 
159.086.01 

62.  964. 01 


Dec.  35, 022. 14 
Inc.  3,240.01 
Dec.  12,  557.  J8 

Inc     2, 778. 06 


3,279,116.01iDec.   1,479.10 


For  year 

im. 


10. 687. 4.'^.  06 


For 


rye 

885. 


10.545,064.03 


DUBaraice. 


5,587,536.15  5,478,388.02 
4, 694, 388. 19  4  598, 890. 01 
3.216.&14.04  2,983,659.00 


3,190,325.06 
1,287,204.00 

fiOl,  249. 15 


3, 092, 337. 11 
1,355,043.13 

573,332.03 


29. 325, 012. 05i 


28, 626, 704. 1» 


Inc.  142,389.03 
Inc.  109,148.13 

Inc.    95,49&18 

Inc.  233.195.04 
Inc.  97, 987. 15 
Dec.  67,839.13 

Inc.    87,927.12 

Inc.  096,307.12 
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The  slock  of  coal  on  band  at  lido- water  Hhippiug  points,  November  30tb,  1886,  was 
393,202  tons;  on  October  Slst,  188(5,  440,962  tons;  decrease,  47,760  tons. 

John  H.  Jones, 

Accounlani, 
KuoM  12,  No.  227  South  Fourth  Street, 

rhiUidtlphiaf  December,  1886. 
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ANTHRACITE  COAL  TONNAGE. 


Statement  of  anthracite  coal  tonnage  for  month  of  December,  1885,  compared  with  same  pe- 
riod last  year. 

[Tbia  stAtement  includon  the  entire  production  of  nntbracit«  coal,  excepting  that  connunied  by  em* 

pioj68,  and  for  steam  and  heating  parpoaea  about  the  niinea.) 


Philad'a  &  Read.  R.  R 
LehiKh  y alloy  K.  K... 
l>cl.  I.ack.  &  W.  R.  R  . 
DelSi,  Hud.CaualCo. 
PennHylvania  K.  R  . . . 

PemraCoal  Co 

N.  r..L.E.&.  W.R.R 

Tot«l 


December,  1885. 


1.135.71S.03 
629. 0.^iG.  12 
388. 944.  U« 
318,2H.U« 
301,347  10 
145,642.05 
77,903.18 


37.90 
20.99 
12.  98 
10.  62 
10.05 
4.86 
2.60 


2, 096,  8.'5. 03  100.00 


881.  748. 10 
.505,270.  J  3 
476,  375. 12 
295, 174.  05 
242.114.19 
131  018  11 
*137,rJ«.03 


2,  G69,  438.  13 


rhila<l'a  &,  Read.  R.  R 
Lehigh  Valley  R.  R  .. 
Del.  Lack.  &  W.  R.  11 . 
Del.  dt  Hud.  Canal  Co. 
PenuM)  Ivania  R.  R  . . . 

Penn'a  Coal  Co 

N.Y.,L.E.&  W.R.R 

Total 


For  year  1885. 


11. 680  780. 00  36. 94 

6. 107, 444. 14  19.  31 

4,987,834.07  15.77 

3,301,873.09  10.44 

3, 303. 685. 01  10. 73 

1,  .500. 685. 18  4.  75 

051.220.01  2.06 

31,62:{  520. 16  100.00 


For  year  18S4. 


11,16:1,920.01 
5.9:J5.254.  10 
5.201,301.16 
3, 362, 079. 16 
3,169,287.03 
1,397.94.5.  15 
523, 546.  08 


'30,  756, 095. 09 


Difference. 


Inc. 

253,  967. 13 

Inc. 

123,  785.  19 

Doc. 

87,431.06 

Inc. 

23.  040. 04 

Inc. 

.•^9.232.11 

Inc. 

14.  623. 14 

Dec. 

59,  832. 05 

Inc.    327,3^J6. 10    12.26 


Differeno<}>. 


Inc. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Inc. 

Inc. 

Inc. 


516, 860. 05 
172,190.04 
216,527.09 
60,  806.  07 
224.  397. 18 
102,740.03 
127,679.13 


4.63 
2.90 
4.10 
1.81 
7.08 
7. 35 
24.39 


Inc.    866,534.07      2.82 


*Correcte<1  atatement  of  lh«  tonnage  of  N.  Y.,  L.  E.  &  W.  U.  R.  for  1884  increases  the  total  pro<lnc- 
tion  for  that  year  38,702  tons.  lu  addition.  46.247  tons,  which  wan  included  iu  the  tonnages  of  other 
interests  for  1884,  is  claimed  as  chargeable  to  that  company. 


Tbe  stock  of  coal  on  band  at  tide-water  Mbippiiig  poiiitn,  December  3lst,  1885,  was 
7.'>4,545  tons ;  on  November  30tb, 670,403 tons;  increase,  84,142  tons.  Tbe  amount  on 
band  December  31st.  1884,  was  874,681  tons. 

Of^tbe  total  prodnction  in  1885,  16,236,470  tons,  or  51.34  per  cent,  was  from  tbe  Wy- 
oming region ;  5,898,634  tons,  or  18.65  per  cent.  iVooi  Lebigb  region,  and  9,488,426 
tons,  or  30.01  per  cent,  from  Schuylkill  region. 

Eastern  competitive  tonnage,  including  all  coal  wbicb  for  tiual  consumption  or  iu 
transit,  reacbes  any  point  on  Hudson  Kiver  or  tbe  Bay  of  New  York,  or  wbicb  passes 
ont  of  the  capes  of  tbe  Delaware. 

Tons. 

1885 ll,9r)6..'^»87 

1884  12,009,855 


No.  227  South  Fourth  Street, 

Pkiladelphiaf  January,  1885. 


John  II.  Jones, 

Accountant. 


124  Q.  Whore  is  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  located  f 

A.  Tbe  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company's  collieries  are  located  between  Scranton 
and  Wilkesbarre.  I  think  they  have  one  or  two  collieries  below  Pittston.  1  was  go- 
ing to  say  all  were  betwe^m  Scranton  and  Pittston. 

Q.  It  has  a  railroad  of  its  own  f 

A.  It  did  have  a  railroad  of  its  own  until  recently,  and  I  am  not  able  to  say  bow  far 
it  is  connected  with  tU^  railroad  which  takes  its  place. 

44  PENff 
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Q.  What  railroad  was  that  f 

A.  Tbey  formerly  operated  a  gravity  railroad  hetween  Pittston  and  Hawley  in  con- 
nectioD  witli  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad,  and  the  Erie  Canai. 
That  has,  however,  recently  been  abandoned,  and  a  new  road  called  the  Erie  and  Wy- 
oming Railroad  has  been  bnilt  to  take  its  place,  not  exactly  upon  its  line,  bat  to  take 
its  place;  one  being  a  gravity  road  and  the  other  a  locomotive  road. 

Q.  It  has  no  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  at  all  f 

A.  No,  sir;  not  that  lam  aware  of,  either  physically  or  geograpmcally. 

Q.  Or  in  its  management  f 

A.  That  1  know  nothing  about.     I  presume  not. 

Q.  We  desire  yon  to  produce  a  complete  statement  of  your  statements,  ranning  to 
the  time  the  organization  was  formed  in  December,  1884  f 

A.  I  will  do  so.  , 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  have  occasion  to  correspond  with  reference  to  your  duties 
as  accountant  and  statistician  f 

A.  1  communicated  verbally  with  Mr.  Joseph  8.  Harris.  I  have  no  relations  vith 
anybody  else  particularly  in  that  position,  excepting  so  far  as  to  receive  the  reporut 
and  correct  clerical  errors  that  might  occur. 

Q.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  visit  them  to  adjust  reports  and  accounts  ? 

A.  Occasionally  that  would  occur. 

Q.  Have  you  any  correspondence  at  all  between  yourself  and  any  one  else  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  association,  or  with  respect  to  your  duties  f 

125  A.  I  have  correspondence  relating  to  the  figures  themselves  simply  as  a  cler- 
ical matter.     I  have  not  got  it  here. 

Q.  Have  you  any  as  to  quotas,  or  apportionments,  or  proportions,  or  allotmeotB  ? 

A.  I  wrote  the  letters  to  each  of  the  interests  each  month,  and  signed  Mr.  Harris's 
name  to  them. 

Q.  Making  monthly  allotments  1 

A.  Announcing  the  allotments  as  they  were  arrived  at  upon  the  liasis  of  percent- 
ages. Mr.  Harris  would  announce  to  me  the  amount  that  was  supposed  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  mouth,  and  I  would  divide  that  in  the  allotment  }>ercentage8  according 
to  the  data  I  had  and  notify  the  various  interests. 

Q.  Will  you  please  produce  that  correspondence  f 

A.  I  have  the  letter  books  here  with  the  original  letters.  I  have  made  copies  of 
each  particular  form  that  we  used  during  the  whole  period,  beginning  in  February, 
1885.     These  copies  were  sent  to  each  one  of  the  interests  named. 

( Witness  produced  copies  of  forms  of  letters. ) 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  all  the  letters,  one  after  another,  as  this  shows  the  form ;  hut 
we  would  like  to  know  the  allotment  to  each  company  for  each  month  during  this 
period  of  two  years.     Can  you  give  us  that  information  f 

A.  Do  you  mean  the  amount  that  was  allotted  to  each  company  for  each  month 
during  the  period? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  I  have  not  got  it  in  tabulated  form.    I  can  give  yon  the  statement. 

Q.  If  you  prefer  to  put  it  in  tabulated  form  you  can  do  that,  and  give  it  to  us  in  a 
statement. 

A.  I  will  do  so. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  correspondence  of  any  kind  with  respect  to  the  price  of  coal? 

A.  None  what-ever. 

Qt  Any  circulars? 

A    None  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  notify  any  parties  as  to  the  price  of  coal  at  any  timp  f 
A.  No,  sir;  never  at  any  time. 

126  Q.  Wiis  any  action  taken  by  either  the  Anthracite  Association,  or  its  allot- 
ment committee,  or  any  other  committee,  or  officer,  or  by  you,  ivith  respect  to 

prices  or  values  of  coal  ? 

A.  So  far  as  1  am  concerned,  I  can  answer  no.  So  far  as  the  others  whom  you  liave 
named  are  concerned,  I  know  nothing  about  their  actions.  I  never  had  any  meeting 
with  them,  and  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  How  hus  the  price  of  coal  been  regulated  during  the  past  two  years  f 

A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  What  other  correspondence  have  you  T 

A.  As  I  tell  you,  I  have  correspondence  here  relating  to  the  details  of  our  figures. 
Soiiietiuies  a  clerical  error  would  occur,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Mere  (inestions  of  clerical  mistakes? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     They  are  simply  little  matters  that  occur  every  day. 

Q.  Have  you  any  correspondence  with  respect  to  these  cases,  or  any  of  these  cases 
of  adjustments  of  accounts  between  the  diflerent  companies? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  might  be  something  of  the  kind  here. 

Q.  I  should  like  you  to  x>roduce  any  letters  of  that  character. 
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A.  I  woald  have  to  go  over  and  pick  them  oat. 

Mr.  GsNi>BLL.  Tou  can  do  that  at  your  leisare. 

(Copies  of  letters  already  produced  by  the  witness  offered  in  evidence  and  marked 
Exhibit  No.  4.) 

Q.  Have  you  any  statistics  or  record  in  any  shape  of  the  amount  of  coal  produced 
by  the  various  producers  as  distinguished  from  that  produced  or  shipped  over  these 
half  dozen  lines  of  railroad  and  canal  f 

A.  Not  any  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Can  you  toll  us  how  much  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany produces,  or  has  produced  within  a  given  period,  or  shipped? 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  that  information  without  referring  to  their  ac- 

127  count,  and  I  have  not  got  that  with  me.    The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company's  tonnage,  as  such,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with. 

Q.  How  many  roads  and  which  of  them,  and  how  many  interests  and  which  of 
them,  report  to  you  who  the  producers  are  and  the  amount  of  the  production  by 
eacht 

A.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  I  believe,  are  the  only  oues  which 
report  that,  and  they  do  it  for  their  own  convenience.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  asked 
them  to.  They  simply  took  that  form,  or  ofScially  made  that  form  to  satisfy  them- 
selves. 

Q.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company's  return  shows  the  amount  produced  by 
them  and  by  oiiher  producers  as  a  whole  apart  front  them  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  them  as  producers  of  coal  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  iu  their  return  of  the  entries  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  the  entries  **  other  shippers f 

A.  I  understand  that  to  mean  that  the  tonnage  stated  here  is  tonnage  that  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroa<1.  That  is  to  say,  their  coal  interests — the  coal 
interests  which  are  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  other  tonnage  is 
that  of  shippers  who  are  not  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  **controlleil  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad?" 

A.  Their  corporations  are  controlled  by  the  railroad. 

Q.  Corporations  of  which  they  own  the  stock  f 

A.  1  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  detail  to  answer  those  questions  of  my  own 
knowledge.     I  simply  know  current  rumor. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  '*not  controlled  T' 

A.  That  the  mining  operations  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company's  organization. 

Q.  These  returns  are  made  to  you  by  half  a  dozen  interests,  or  thereabouts,  and  as 
we  understand  from  prior  witnesses,  each  of  those  returns  includes  a  number  of  differ- 
ent producers?    Take  the  case  of  your  own  company,  the  Philadelphia  aiid  Reading 
Railroad  Company,  and  state,  as  far  as  you  can,  what  producers  or  what  different  in- 
terests ar  included  in  the  same  return. 

128  A.  In  the  statement  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  up 
to  this  time,  the  tonnage  originating  upou  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Rail- 
road, and  the  tonnage  originating  on  the  tracks  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad,  were  included  as  their  ttmnage. 

Q.  Is  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  R^iilroad  Company,  as  such,  a  producer  of  coal  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  It  owns  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, does  it  not? 

A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that.  I  do  not  know  of  ray  own  knowledge  what 
the  relations  are,  excepting,  by  common  rumor,  they  control  that  corporation. 

By  Mr.  Ca881Day: 

Q.  That  is  the  general  understanding  among  railroad  and  mining  people? 
A.  Yes;  that  is  the  understanding. 

By  Mr.  Gendell  : 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  amount  of  coal  produced  near  and  shipped  over  the  lines 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  which  is  not  produced  by  any 
company  controlled  by  that  railroa<l  ? 

A.  I  hardly  think  I  understand  your  question. 

Q.  Are  there  not  many  individual  operators  and  corporations  producing  coal  which 
is  shipped  over  the  lines  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  who  are 
not  directly  controlled  by  that  corporation  ?  - 

A.  I  understand  there  are  individual  o|>erator8  who  are  not  controlled  by  the  Keail- 
ing  Railroad  Company  or  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  who  ship  coal  over  the 
Reading  Railroa<l. 

Q.  How  is  the  productive  quota  allotted  to  that  company  controlled  and  dirided 
among  the  various  producers  ? 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  answer.    I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  What  measares  can  that  company,  as  an  illnatration  of  the  varioaa  companies 
iucladed  in  this  organization,  take  to  restrict  the  production  of  coal  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  operatora  and  miners  to  the  amonnt  allotted  to  that  oompany  f 

129  A.  Did  you  say  what  measures  can  they  take,  or  what  measures  did  they 
take? 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  both  questions. 

A.  There  are  a  good  many  ways  in  which  they  could  restrict  it,  I  suppose,  if  they 
wanted  to. 

Q.  It  can  be  done  f 

A.  It  undoubtedly  could  be  done. 

Q.  What  measures  did  they  in  fact  take  f 

A.  I  know  nothing  about  that.  I  can  not  tell  you.  It  does  not  come  into  my  proT- 
ince  in  any  way. 

Q.  What  is  the  maximum  capacity  of  production  of  the  collieries  which  naturally 
shin  over  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company's  lines,  including  the  Le- 
hign  and  Sasquehannaf 

A.  I  would  not  be  able  to  say. 

Q.  What  is  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  entire  anthracite  region? 

A.  That  is  simply  a  matter  of  opinion  and  surmise.  Nobody  snows  exactly  what 
it  is. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  opinion  on  the  subject  ? 

A.  My  opinion,  is  about  45,000,000  tons,  everybody  working  to  their  full  capacity, 
which  is  almost  a  physical  impossibility.  But  then  I  say  if  everybody  did  work  to 
their  full  capacity  with  all  the  mines  now  open,  I  suppose  they  could  prodace 
45,000,000  tons. 

Q.  Suppose  there  were  a  market  for  any  quantity  which  could  be  produced,  what 
would  be  the  full  capacity  which  they  could  fairly  be  expected  to  produce? 

A.  I  say  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  produce  45,000,000  tons,  and  therefore  I 
think  it  is  beyond  their  capacity.    Well,  I  would  say  about  40,000,000  tons. 

Q.  With  the  present  openings? 

A.  With  the  present  openings  as  we  know  them. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  increasing  the  capacity  by  new  openings? 

A.  I  should  think  not.  There  are  plenty  of  coal  lands.  I  presume  there  are  do 
difficulties  iu  that  respect. 

Q.  There  are  plenty  of  coal  lands  held  by  large  corporations,  are  there  not  f 

130  A    I  could  not  answer  that  question.     I  presume  they  do  own  large  quanti- 
ties of  coal  lands. 

Q.  There  is  no  reason  so  far  as  you  know,  why  the  capacity  could  not  readily  be 
made  GO. 000,000  tons,  or  even  more  if  the  demand  were  to  require  it,  is  there? 

A.  I  should  suppose  not.  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  limit  to  it,  if  there 
was  somebody  to  buy  it.    It  is  a  matter  of  development  and  expenditure. 

Q.  How  much  anthracite  coal  is  consumed  yearly  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  2,100,000  tons. 

Q.  How  does  the  cost  of  coal  in  Philadelphia  compare  with  its  cost  in  New  York 
City? 

A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  subject.    I  can  not  answer  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  consumption  of  an- 
thracite by  iron  furnaces  f 

A.  Well,  it  is  only  iu  a  general  way.  To  arrive  at  anything  definite  I  would  be 
obliged  to  compile  it. 

Q.  Can  you  give  it  in  a  general  way  from  your  present  knowledge  ? 

A.  No;  I  can  not,  to  be  of  any  value. 

Q.  Could  you  compile  separately  the  amount  of  the  consamption  for  each  of  the 
last  four  years  T 

A.  No ;  it  would  be  a  matter  that  depended  upou  the  willingness  of  the  other  parties 
to  furnish  me  with  the  information.  Each  railroad  company  knows  its  own  distri- 
bution of  that  character  upon  its  own  lines.  It  would  be  necessary  for  mo  to  get  the 
figures  from  them.     I  am  not  sure  that  I  could  do  so. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  a  general  idea  of  it  from  your  general  knowledge  ? 

A.  No,  I  would  not  want  to  state  any  figures  in  regard  to  it.  I  think  it  is  availa- 
ble, and  can  be  had  at  any  time  by  examining  the  statistics. 

Q.  Yon  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  allotment  committee  of  the  Anthracite 
Association? 

A.  I  never  attended  any. 

131  •     Q.  Have  yon  any  other  notices  or  circulars  of  any  kind  or  kinds  sent  ont  by 

you  to  the  various  members  of  the  Anthracite  Association  besides  those  you 
have  produced  T 
A.  None  at  all  j  none  whatever. 

Q.  Do  yon  notify  them  when  their  quota  is  full  and  direct  them  to  suspend  ? 
A.  Those  letters  embrace  that  information  that  I  have  alrea<ly  furnished. 
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Q.  Ton,  therefore,  might  have  notified  thein  to  snspencl  f 

A.  No,  never  did  that;  Biiuply  notified  them  of  the  condition  of  their  account, 
siatinff  that  it  wa8  over  or  under  the  allotment  up  to  date,  and  that  is  so  stated. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  did  or  did  not  suspend,  as  the  result  of  those  noti- 
fications T 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  To  whom  are  they  sent? 

A.  They  are  sent  to  the  presidents  of  the  companies  which  are  on  this  statement. 

By  Mr.  Snodgrass  : 

Q.  That  is,  to  the  railroad  companies  f 
A.  The  railroad  companies. 
Q.  Transportation  companies  f 
A.  Transportation  compariies. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy  : 

Q.  The  notice  to  them  would  simply  he  that  the  amount  of  the  allotment  was  such 
and  such  an  amount,  they  having  exceeded  it  or  come  under  it  f 
A.  That  was  all. 

By  Mr.  Gendell  : 

Q.  All  of  these  companies  that  are  memhers  of  the  association  and  which  report  to 
you  have  railroads,  have  they  not  f 

A.  Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  And  all  of  them  have  some  railroad  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Peuusylvania, 
have  they  not  f 

A.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Olmsted  : 

Q.  I  think  yon  stated  that  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  has  not? 

132  A.  And  the  Erie  and  Wyoming.     I  was  in  douht  for  a  moment  about  the  New 
York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western.    They  do  come  into  Pennsylvania,  I  think,  by 

an  arrangement  with  another  ro:ul. 

By  Mr.  Gbndbll  : 

Q.  All  the  anthracite  coal-fields  are  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  are 
they  not  f 

A.  So  far  as  I  know.    All  that  we  know. 

Q.  All  those  that  are  worked  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  various  transportation  companies  that  have  been  mentioned  and  are 
parties  to  this  association,  practically  cover  the  entire  anthracite  field  f 

A.  They  do. 

Q.  And  with  the  roads  under  their  control,  carrj^  all  the  anthracite  coal  that  is  car- 
ried by  rail,  do  they  not  f 

A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  perhaps,  if  the  Lehig^h  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  be  considered  as 
entirely  included  with  the  Lehigli  and  Husquehanna  Railroad,  they  include  all  the 
transportation  companies  which  carry  coal  in  any  way,  do  they  not? 

A.  No,  sir  I  they  do  not.  There  are  other  transportation  companies  that  carry  coal, 
but  not  originally,  not  as  an  initial  line.    These  are  the  initial  lines. 

Q.  They  cover  all  those  which  carry  coal  from  the  mines  f 

A.  Of  course  the  coal  from  these  mines  is  distributeii  among  the  i-ailroads. 

By  Mr.  Snodgrass  : 

Q.  They  all  carry  coal  from  the  initial  point  where  the  coal  traffic  originates  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gendell  : 

Q.  What  was  the  apportionment  of  coal  in  tons  and  percentage  among  those  various 
companies  for  the  year  1885? 

A.  The  allotment,  so  far  as  I  have  any  knowledge  of  it  for  1885,  was  based  upon 
30,000,000  tons  originally.  It  was  understood  by  some  parties  to  have  been  in- 
creased 1,000,000  tons  during  that  year,  commencing,  I  think,  in  June.     I  have 

133  understood  that  that  construction  was  not  generally  so  understood.     clO, 000,000 
tons  was  the  amount  allotted  in  1885. 

Q.  And  the  extra  million  was  known  among  the  parties  as  the  floating  million  f 
A.  Well,  it  has  been  so  called ;  yes.  The  fighting  million,  rather.  I  have  been  told 
by  some  parties  connected  with  the  interests  that  they  did  not  understand  that  that 
fighting  million  was  to  be  mined,  but  the  others  understood  that  it  was.  1  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  deliberations  of  the  committee,  and  therefore  know  noth- 
ing of  what  the  understanding  really  was. 
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Q.  GiTO  na  tbe  apportionments  f 
A.  The  apportion  of  each  company  for  each  month? 

Q.  No ;  the  anion ut  awarded  for  the  year  to  each  company  in  percentage  and  tons. 
A.  Well,  I  will  ffive  it  to  jron,  including  the  1,000,000.  I  Jast  happen  to  have  it 
made  np  in  that  shape.  I  will  give  it  to  yon  the  other  way  if  you  want  it.  The 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Company  was  38.85  per  cent. ;  the  Lehigh  Valley  waa  19.60 
j>er  cent. ;  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  waa  16.05  per  eent. ;  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Canal  Company  waa  11  per  cent.;  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Corn- 
pan  v  was  8  per  cent.;  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  was  5  ptfr  cent.;  tbe  New 
York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  was  1|  per  cent.  The  total  amonnt  for  the  year  al- 
lotted to  each  under  the  31,000,000  tons  basis,  wonld  be:  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  Comiiany,  12,043,499  tons;  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad^  6,075,99^  tons;  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  4,975,500  tons;  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Canal  Company,  3,410,002  tons;  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  2,479,999 
tons;  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  1,550,000  tons;  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  Railroad  Company,  4(ir),0()2  tons. 
Q.  Give  US  the  apportionment  for  IB':i6. 

A.  The  allotment  for  the  year  1886  probably  requires  a  little  explanation.    The  al- 
lotment was  not  handed  to  lue  aH  an  allotment  until  the  1st  of  April.     In  otlmr 
134      words,  I  was  not  given  the  account  until  April.    It  continues  nutil  April  1st, 
18H7,  so  thatthe  same  months  are  not  involved  in  the  apportionment. 
Q.  The  same  months  except  that  three  months  are  transferred  to  1887,  is  that  not 
so? 

A.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  allotment  or  no  nnderstanding,  so  far  as  my  ac- 
counts are  concerned,  prevailing  for  the  first  three  mouths  of  188(3,  so  that  the  ac- 
count I  shall  give  yon  now  embraces  the  twelve  mouths  ending  March  31st,  lr^S7. 

Q.  Was  any  inHtrnctiou  given  to  you  with  respect  to  the  allotment  for  1885  con- 
tinuing until  April  1st,  188Gf 

A.  No,  sir;  excepting  that  I  saw  a  copy  of  what  appears  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Harris,  stating  that  the  agreement  of  1885  was  to  continue  to  March  31st,  188G. 
Q.  Yon  saw  a  copy  of  what? 

A-  In  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Harris  I  saw  a  copy  of  the  rainntes  of  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  which  I  did  not  attend,  and  know  nothing  al>out  it  otherwise. 
Q.  And  you  had  no  knowledge  of  it  then  until  you  saw  Mr.  Harris'  testimony  ? 
A.  Well,  not  authoritativel}'.     It  was  so  understood.     I u  talking  of  the  subject  W6 
understood  that  it  was  to  last  until  March  31st. 
Q.  Give  ns  the  1886  figures. 

A.  I  was  told  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  did  not  accept  a  percent- 
age allotment,  but  accepted  a  tonnage  allotment. 
Q.  Who  so  told  you  f 

A.  Mr.  Harris,  and  that  they  would  be  governed  by  whatever  that  arrangement 
w:i.s,  wliich  is  3,500,000  tons.  The  total  output  for  the  year  which  I  have  named  was 
set  tlown  to  be  3:{,500,000  t^ons,  upon  which  percentage*  were  made  based  upon 
30,00(),0(K)  tons,  and  allowing  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  a  s[>ecific  amount  instead  of 
a  percentage  apportionment.  The  reason  why  I  make  that  stjitement  is  because  it 
makes  two  sets  of  percentages;  that  is  all.    8o  you  will  know  when  I  give  ywi  the 

percentages  that  they  relate  to  two  different  conditions  of  aflairs. 
135  Q.  I  do  not  understand  you  exactly.    Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  yon  set  ax>art 

3,.50(),000  tons  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  first,  and  then  divided 
the  rest  into  a  100  per  cent  ? 

A.  We  did.  That  is,  we  did  that  for  onr  own  convenience.  Then  I  took  for  my 
own  convenience  the  3,500,000  tons,  and  ascertained  whatjiercentage  that  waa  of  the 
total  amonnt,  and  apportioned  that  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  divided  the 
balance  upon  the  100  per  cent.,  and  I  can  give  you  both. 

Q.  Then  your  two  lists  of  percentages,  as  I  understand,  are  these:  One  list  dividing 
100  per  cent,  of  30,000,000  tons  among  all  the  companies  other  than  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  the  other  list  dividing  100  per  cent,  among  all  iflclnding  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad? 
A.  Precisely  ;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  Give  ns  both,  then. 

A.  The  percentage  based  upon  30,000,000  tons  would  be  as  follows:  The  Philadel- 
phia and  Rea<ling  Railroad,  42  percent. ;  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  21.18  percent. ; 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  17.355  per  cent. ;  the  Delaware 
and  Hndson  Canal  Company,  11.895  per  cent. ;  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  5.40 
per  cent.;  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  2.17  percent. 
Based  upon  the  allotment  of  33,500,000  tons,  and  calling  3,500,000  10.45  percent.,  the 
percentages  wonld  be  as  follows:  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  37.60  per 
cent. ;  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  18.97  per  cent. ;  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad,  15.54  per  cent. ;  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  10.65  per 
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cent. ;  l^ennsylvftniaRailroacl  Company,  10.45  percent. ;  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company, 
4.84  per  cent. ;  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  1,94  per  cent. 

Q.  Give  the  tons. 

A.  I  forgot  to  mention  those  as  I  went  along.  The  Philadelphia  and  Readini;  Rail- 
road Company,  12,600,000  tons ;  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroail  Company,  6,354,000  tons ; 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  5,206,500  tons ; 

136  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  3,568,500  tons ;  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  3,500,000  tons;  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  1,620,000 

tons;  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  651,000  tons. 

(Copy  of  bill  shown  witness.) 

Q.  Are  those  two  tables  on  pages  4  and  5  correct  f 

A.  Yes,  they  are  correct,  I  think. 

Q.  You  have  prepared  a  series  of  diagrams  and  papers  showing  the  production  of 
anthracite  coal  for  a  long  series  of  years,  have  yon  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  in  print  f 

A.  Yea^  sir;  I  anr sorry  to  say,  however,  that  the  edition  is  exhausted.  I  have  a 
copy  or  two,  I  believe,  at  home. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  us  with  one  copy  of  it  f 

A.  I  think  lean. 

(Diagram  and  tables  of  yearly  production  shown  witness.) 

Q.  Is  that  one  f 

A.  That  appears  to  be  a  copy. 

(Same  marked  for  identification  **  P,  January  8,  1887,  E.  B.  M.,  J.  I.  C") 

Q.  I  think  your  answer  covered  this  question  originally,  but  to  make  sure  about  it 
I  will  ask  you  again.  The  various  retnrns  which  you  produced  are  all  for  the  same 
mouth.    Does  each  company  follow  that  same  form  every  month  T 

A.  They  do  substantially. 

Q.  And  has  substantially  followed  it  for  the  last  two  years? 

A.  Ye«,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Western  Anthracite  Coal  Association. 

A.  Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  do  personally.  That  is,  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  know 
there  is  a  meeting  occasionally  held  which  is  announced  in  the  newspapers  as  the 
Western  Anthracite  Coal  Association.     Beyond  that  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Where  are  its  meetings  held  f 

A.  At  various  places,  according  to  the  circumstances.  No  regular  place  of  meeting. 
Q.  Do  you  receive  returns  from  them  f 

137  A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Do  yon  receive  returns  of  stock  at  Bu-fialo  and  other  or  similar  places  in  the 
West? 

A.  Not  officially.  I  gather  statistics  for  my  own  information  wherever  I  can  find 
thum,  but  there  is  no  official  data  particularly. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  gather  data  as  to  the  coal  at  those  points  f 

A.  Well,  from  dinerent  parties.  Sometimes  I  get  it  through  the  board  of  trade  at 
Buffalo,  and  sometimes  through  statistics  that  are  publishe<l  uy  the  various  local  coal 
interests,  and  in  any  way  that  seems  to  me  practical  at  the  time.  It  is  not  official, 
and  I  have  got  to  use  my  judgment  in  using  it  in  the  shape  I  get  it. 

Q.  What  companies  are  comprised  in  that  association  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  When  yon  speak  in  your  tables  and  otherwise  of  stocks  of  coal  at  tide-water, 
what  stocks  of  coal  are  meant  by  you  f    Those  on  the  Atlantic  tide- water  f 

A.  On  the  Atlantic  tide- water  points.  I  receive  statements  from  each  of  the  com- 
panies of  the  coal  they  have  at  their  particular  shipping  points. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  consider  the  great  lakes  as  the  tide-water  ? 

A.  We  do  not. 

Q.  Only  on  the  Atlantic  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  aggregate  capacity  of  storage  on  the  Atlantic  tide- water  ports  f 

A.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  that  is  not  definitely  fixed  by  figures.  I  should  say  prob- 
ably a  million  tons  of  coal,  or  a  little  over ;  a  million  tons  of  coal. 

Q.  Has  it  at  any  time  been  larger? 

A.  Has  the  capacity  for  storage  been  larger  than  that  f 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  I  think  not,  at  any  time.  I  think  we  have  more  storage  room  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  now  than  we  ever  had. 

Q.  I  understand  your  answer  to  be  confined  to  the  Atlantic  tide-water  ports,  and 
to  be  exclusive  of  those  at  Buffalo  and  other  ports  on  the  lakes  f 

138  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  production  marketed  in  the 
Wcetf 
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A.  Yes ;  I  think  I  can.  I  havo  made  it-  np  in  the  way  I  Bnpgest.  I  gathered  it  tip 
fW>in  any  source  that  I  could  get  it,  entirely  unoflicial,  hut  it  ih  rh  near  the  truth,  per- 
haps, as  we  should  he  ahle  to  got  without  a  direct  canvass  of  the  territory  ;  3,0-^,365 
tons  in  1H35,  west  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh. 

Q.  Not  including  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh  f 

A.  The  Buffalo  market  is  always  considered  a  western  market,  becanse  the  greater 
amount  of  coal  that  goes  to  Buffalo  is  shipped  west  from  there. 

Q.  Then  is  the  consumption  in  Buffalo  included  in  this? 

A.  I  have  understood  that  the  consumption  in  Buffalo  is  not  iuclodc<l  in  the  figures 
I  gave. 

Q.  Have  you  any  record  of  the  storage  capacity  in  the  West  T 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Or  at  the  lake  ports,  including  Buffalo  f 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  it  all  T 

A.  I  have  never  made  an  estimate  of  it. 

Q.  Does  it  exceed  that  of  the  Atlantic  coast  f  # 

A.  Well,  the  territory  is  very  lar^c,  and  I  could  hardly  answer  the  question  intelli- 
gently. Taking  all  the  lake  ports  it  is  something  that  would  require  some  little  can- 
vassing to  get  an  idea  of  it. 

Q.  If  the  coal  operators  shipping  by  way  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
were  notified  in  the  midst  of  the  month  of  July  that  tbeir  quota  for  that  muutii, 
would  bo  filled  on  Wednesday,  the2dth  of  that  month,  for  instance,  who  would  notify 
them  of  thai  f 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  WoulcVyouT 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  notify  the  railroad  company  T 
A.  No,  sir. 

139  Q.  Who  would  notify  itT 

A.  I  would  simply  send  out  those  letters  that  I  have  given  there  stating 
that  they  had  exceeded  or  fallen  bolow  their  allotment  for  the  month,  and  the  balance 
would  be  chargeable  to  or  de<lucted  from  the  production  of  the  following  munih. 

Q.  Who  did  you  notify  ? 

A.  The  presidents  of  the  companies  usually. 

Q.  Ill  the  case  of  the  Philadelphia  and  lieaidiug  Railroad  Company,  who  would  you 
notify  ? 

A.  The  receivers  or  the  president,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Q.  Since  the  appointment  of  the  receivers,  would  you'  notify  the  receivers? 

A.  I  would  notify  the  receivei's;  yes,  sir. 
-     Q.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  give  them  such  notice  T    Yon  have  said  that  you  would 
notify  the  receivers.     Did  you  in  fact  notify  them  f 

A.  What  sort  of  notice  do  you  refer  to  f 

Q.  That  their  quota  wjis  filled  or  about  to  be  filled  t 

A.  I  believe  I  stated  that  I  gave  no  notice  of  that  fact  at  all  to  any  one.  I 
simply  announced  when  the  accounts  were  maile  up  the  condition  of  their  accounts, 
and  left  the  remainder  to  somebody  else.  They  arranged  the  matter  amongst  them- 
selves.    I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Did  the  notice  to  the  receivers  at  any  time  show  that  their  quota  for  the  time 
being  was  filled  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  action  was  taken  by  them  when  they  received  such  notice  T 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  state. 

Q.  Were  the  shipments  in  fact  checked  T 

A.  I  do  not  know.  • 

Q.  What  are  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  Coal  exchanges  t    .. 

A.  I  know  nothing  about  them  except  by  common  rumor.  I  never  attended  a  meet- 
ing,  and  I  do  not  know  who  attended  them.  In  a  general  way  I  hear  that  sales  agents 
meet  together,  hut  I  know  nothing  about  it  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  Philadelphia  Anthracite  Association  t 
A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  association. 

140  Q.  Or  any  association  with  a  similar  title? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  the  allotments,  the  figures  which  you  gave  us  a  few  moments  ago,  were 
they  intended  toincludge  the  entire  production  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  Common- 
wealth ? 

A.  They  were. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  meetings  of  the  representatives  of  various  railroad  oompa- 
uicH  or  transportation  companies  to  consider  the  question  of  the  rates  of  toll  on  coalf 

A.  I  have. 
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Q.  When  and  where  T 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  state  just  when  and  where.  I  myself  have  attended  meetings 
whore  the  subject  of  rates  and  tolls  was  discussed. 

Q.  Who  were  present  at  those  meetings  f 

A.'  Generally  the  represeutatiTes  of  the  railroad  companies  who  have  to  do  with 
the  subject  of  coal  rates. 

Q.  The  representatives  of  all  the  railroad  companies  that  transport  coal  to  Phila- 
delphia f 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Including  the  receivers  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  those  meetings  held  f 

A.  Well,  I  have  attended  meetings  at  Mr.  Joyce's  office,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company's  office,  and,  I  think,  Mr.  Wilson's  office. 

Q.  Who  are  Mr.  Joyce  and  Mr.  Wilson  f 

A.  Mr.  Joyce  is  the  coal  traffic  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and 
Mr.  Wilson  is  the  general  freight  traffic  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  Where  else  have  you  attended  meetings  f 

A.  Well,  I  think  I  have  attended  meetiugn  of  some  of  the  parties,  or  parties  simi- 
larly interested,  in  Mr.  J.  Lowrie  Bell's  office,  who  is  the  general  traffic  uiauagor  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad.  * 

Q.  During  the  year  1886  f 

A.  I  can  not  tell.  I  can  not  remember  just  when  those  meetings  were  held.  I  can 
ascertain  them. 

141  Q.  Who  were  present  at  those  meetings  f 

A.  Generally  the  officers  of  the  railroad  companies  whose  business  it  was  to 
regulate  and  establish  the  freight  rates. 

Q.  Of  what  railroad  companies? 

A.  Those  represented  at  the  meetings;  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  thoPhil:ulelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company; 
and  that  was  all,  nnlofis  it  was  at  a  time  when  the  New  Jersey  Central  was  a  separate 
organization,  and  then  their  parties  would  be  there. 

Q.  Any  representative  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  ha<l  a  representative  there 
usually. 

Q.  How  did  they  regn1at>e  freight  rates? 

A.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  entirely  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reatling  Railroad  Com- 
pany. I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  these  questions  relating  to  rates  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  my  capacity  as  statistician  for  the  coal  trade.  That  is 
a  distinct  and  absolntely  separate  attair,  and  I  would  very  much  prefer  that  the  in- 
formation in  respect  to  coal  rates  would  be  taken  from  Mr.  J.  Lowrie  Bell,  my  supe- 
rior officer.  1  acted  entirely  under  his  direction  in  tlie  matter  of  coal  rates  for  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company.  Nothing  was  done  upon  that  subject 
without  his  knowledge  and  direction. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  in  connection  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road Company  ? 

A.  Simply  to  attend  to  the  details  of  the  rating  of  coal ;  to  act  in  that  capacity 
under  the  direction  of  the  general  traffic  manager. 

Q.  Still  as  a  witness,  apart  from  your  authority,  you  have  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject ? 

A.  I  have,  of  course. 

Q.  Who  represented  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  at  those 
meetings  ? 

A.  Whenever  it  was  practicable  Mr.  Bell  represented  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Railroad  Company,  and  sometimes  I  did  myself  under  his  direction. 

142  Q.  Who  represented  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ? 

A.  Sometimes  Mr.  Wilson  was  present  and  sometimes  Mr.  Joyce,  and  some- 
times both. 

Q.  Who  represented  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  ? 

A.  Mr.  John  Taylor  usually  represented  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Q.  What  is  his  position  ? 

A.  He  is  known  as  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  R^^ilroad.  * 

Q.  And  who  represented  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  ? 

A.  Mr.  Hill  usually  represented  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ? 

A.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  coal  sales  department,  I  believe,  of  that  company.  I 
think  his  title  is  general  coal  agent,  or  general  sales  agent,  I  am  not  really  certain. 

Q.  Those  were  the  only  companies  ? 

A.  Those  were  the  only  companies. 

Q.  What  action  waa  taken  by  them  at  their  various  meetings  ? 
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A.  The  qnostion  of  freight  rates  upon  anthracite  coal  was  genorally  diacdssed  aad 
rates  for  the  different  raiiroadH  established. 

Q.  And  a  rate  agreed  npon  for  the  varioas  oompanies  on  coal  to  Philadelphia  f 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  usaalty  agreed  upon. 

Q.  And  the  rates  thus  agreed  upon  were  carried  ont  by  the  varioas  companies  f* 

A.  Well,  they  were  made  and  placed  upon  tariffs  for  the  goyerument  of  the  tnuk, 
and  how  far  they  were  carried  out  were  matters  that  each  oompauy  ooatrolled  them- 
selves.   They  were  very  frequently  not  carried  out. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  list  of  the  variooa  tariffs  t 

A.  NoySir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  copy  of  any  of  the  tariffs? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  yon  last  meet  with^them  t 

143  A.  I  can  not  at  this  moment  say  when  the  lost  meeting^  was  held.     I  most 
look  for  that,  too.    Those  matters  I  did  not  impren  my  memory  with,  and  I 

have,  of  conrse,  data  which  will  refresh  it  when  I  can  get  where  I  cnu  see  them. 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your  recollection  T 

A.  My  impression  is  that  we  have  not  met  together  for  three  orfonr  months.  Foar 
or  live  mcmths,  perhaps. 

Q.  Iq  the  meantime  the  tarifi^  tix.e<l  at  that  meeting  were  supposed  to  rule  f 

A.  Supposed  tornle;  ye«,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  ever  attend  any  of  those  meet- 
ings f 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Was  the  price  of  coal  discussed  at  any  of  those  meetings  T 

A.  Not  as  affecting  it  in  any  way  at  all.  We,  of  conrse,  were  cognisant  from  tirni^ 
to  time  of  the  prevailing  condition  of  the  market,  and  prices  of  coal  were  discussed  ai 
a  subject  bearing  upon  the  matter  of  rates,  but  only  as  we  conld  get  infomiatioD  of 
the  market.     We  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  price  of  coal  at  all. 

Q.  Were  they  discussed  in  the  aspect  of  the  freight  rates  affecting  prices  f 

A.  I  do  not  qnite  understand  the  qnestion. 

Q.  Were  the  prices  of  coal  in  Philadelphia  discnssed  by  yon  at  either  of  these  meet- 
ings in  the  light  of  being  affected  by  rates  of  transportation  T 

A.  It  wonlcl  be  ver^-  difficult  to  discuss  it  without  having  a  bearing  one  upon  the 
other.  It  is  hard  to  answer  it  specifically,  but  the  two  subjects  properly  belong  to 
each  other. 

Q.  Were  efforts  made  during  the  past  summer  or  antnmn  to  advanee  freight  rates  f 

A.  There  was  an  effort  made  to  advance  freight  rates,  I  think  about  the  last  meet- 
ing we  had.  I  aib  not  positive  about  the  date,  but  I  think  about  the  last  meeting 
we  had. 

Q.  About  September? 

A.  Well,  I  could  guess  at  it,  of  course,  bnt  it  was  about  the  last  meeting  ve 

144  had. 

Q.  In  fixing  the  rates  of  toll  to  Philadelphia  on  coal  were  the  rates  to  be 
charged  to  be  the  same  withont  regard  t;o  the  question  1>f  the  ultimate  destinatioa 
of  the  coal  ? 

A.  I  do  not  qnite  get  the  question. 

Q.  Was  there  adistinctiou  made  between  purchasers  and  consumers  tn  Philadelphia, 
ancl  persons  pnrchasing  for  shipment  beyond  ? 

A.  The  rates  and  toll  for  coal  delivered  in  Philadelphia  were  established  npoD  a 
fixed  basis :  so  many  dollars  and  so  many  cents  per  ton  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Pliila- 
delphia,  which  inclnded  of  conrse  the  delivery  in  Philadelphia  to  any  yard  accessi- 
ble to  the  tracks.  The  coal  which  was  intended  for  shipment  was  i-uken  to  Port 
Richmond  and  the  rates  adjusted  upon  the  price  at  which  the  ooal  sold  f.  o.  b.  the 
vessel;  that  is  free  on  board  the  vessel. 

Q.  Were  those  rates  the  same  ? 

A.  They  were  not  always  the  same. 

Q.  What  were  the  two  rates  ? 

A.  I  think  thatinfoi'mation  ought  to  be  secured  from  the  person  who  has  charge  of 
those  rates.  I  think  he  conld  answer  them  a  great  deal  more  intelligently  than  1 
could  myself. 

By  Mr.  Cabsidy  : 

Q.  If  you  know  them  ? 

A.  I  had  the  rates.  That  is,  they  were  witnin  my  knowledge,  of  course,  bnt  they 
are  subjects  for  the  general  traffic  manager  to  state,  I  should  say.  I  acted  entirely 
under  his  authority. 

By  Mr.  Gkndbll  : 
Q.  We  are  not  questioning  or  discassing  your  action  at  all,  but  merely  trying  to 
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£^t  information  from  yon  a8  we  might  from  any  other  stranger.    What  are  the  rates 
to-day  for  each  character  of  shipment  f 

A.  The  rates  of  transportation  from  SchnyllsiU  Haven,  which  is  our  shipping  point 
from  which  the  rates  are  regulated,  for  general  distribution  in  Philadelphia  is  $1.50 
per  ton  for  all  sizes  above  pea  coal,  and  for  pea  coal  and  smaller  sizes,  if  there  are 
any,  twenty  cents  a  ton  less. 

Q.  To  Port  Richmond  f 

145  A.  To  Port  Richmond  the  rates,  as  I  say,  are  established  upon  the  selling 
prices  of  coal,  and  they  vary  with  every  sale  that  was  made.    There  is  an  av- 
erage price  that  we  get  from  the  figures  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  can  tell  pretty 
nearly  what  the  average  rate  was. 

Q.  Give  us  that  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge. 

A.  What  particular  period  do  you  wish  to  cover  f 

Q.  What  is  it  now  f 

A.  The  average  rate  from  the  mines  to  Port  Richmond  for  coal  consigned  outside 
of  the  capes  of  the  Delaware  during  the  month  of  November,  which  are  the  last 
fignres  I  nave,  was  one  dollar  and  twenty-nine  cents  and  seven  hundred  and  five  one- 
thousandths  of  a  cent.  That  is  the  rate  of  transportation  from  the  mines  to  Port  Rich- 
mond. 

Q.  Port  Richmond  is  inside  of  Philadelphia,  is  it  not  f 

A.  We  so  understand  it  geographically.     Yos,  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  the  shipping  port  for  coal  from  Philadelphia  on  the  Delaware  Riverf 

A.  Yes,  it  is.  Now  we  have  another  process  bj'  which  we  arrive  at  rates  to  points 
along  the  river  front,  which  we  call  our  harbor  rate. 

Q.  What  is  that  t 

A.  lliat  is,  we  take  the  rate  from  Schuylkill  Hat  en  to  Philadelphia  points  deliv- 
ered in  the  yards,  and  we  equalize  the  rate  to  Port  Richmond,  taking  into  the  ac- 
count the  water  transportation  back  to  the  point  uf  delivery,  ami  a  drawback  is  al- 
lowed covering  that  expense.  The  result  reached  is  that  the  coal  delivered  by  water 
to  a  yard  in  Philadelphia  would  be  exactly  the  same  freight  rate  as  the  coal  delivered 
by  rail. 

Q.  Within  Philadelphia  T 

A.  Within  Philadelphia.    That  only  applied  to  what  we  call  our  harbor  business. 

Q.  And  the  harbor  business  is  restricted  to  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  Well,  we  have  nsually  construed  it  to  embrace  the  te»'ritory  within  the  capes  of 
the  Delaware. 

146  Q.  Would  you  deliver  coal  to  a  point  on  the  Delaware  River  or  one  of  the 
smaller  streams  emptying  into  it  at  the  same  rate  that  you  delivered  it  in  Phil- 
adelphia t 

A.  No,  sir.     Would  we  deliver  itT 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  We  didn't  deliver  coal  beyond  Port  Richmond.  The  expenses  beyond  Port  Rich- 
mond were  all  matters  of  adjustment  by  the  shipper  himself  as  to  the  rates  of  trans- 
portation to  do  the  best  he  could.  ' 

Q.  Then  would  you  deliver  coal  free,  on  board  on  vessels  on  the  Delaware  River  at 
such  a  rate  that  the  coal  would  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser  at  any  town  on  the 
Delaware  River  or  streams  emptying  into  it  at  the  same  price  that  it  would  be  de- 
livered by  yon  in  Philadelphia  t 

A.  No,  sir;  we  would  not.  That  is  to  say,  we  would  apply  the  same  drawback  to 
that  coal,  although  their  transportation  expenses  wore  very  much  greater.  The 
water  transportation  to  a  point — take,  for  instance,  Salem,  New  Jersey,  or  any  point 
down  thronch  the  harbor — the  transportation  from  Port  Richmond  to  the  point  of 
destination  by  water  would  be  so  much  greater  than  the  transportation  from  Port 
Richmond  to  a  point  within  4.he  limits  oi  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  Camden  that 
that  would  increase  the  price  of  coal  to  that  extent,  whatever  that  difference  in  trans- 
portation was,  because  the  basis  of 'establishing  the  freight  rate  to  Port  Richmond 
was  the  same  upon  all  coal  whether  it  went  to  Philadelphia  proper  or  to  the  points 
that  I  named. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  at  which  you  delivered  it  free  on  l>oard  at  Richmond  for  such 
consumption? 

A.  That  does  not  come  within  my  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Then  in  order  that  I  may  get  what  information  yon  have  already  given  us,  and 
any  other  that  yon  can  give  together,  let  me  ask  you  what  are  the  rates  of  delivery 
for  a  ton  of  coal  in  Philadelphia  at  Port  Richmond  for  shipment  within  the  capes  of 
the  Delaware,  and  at  Port  Richmond  for  shipment  beyond  the  capes  of  the  Delaware, 
free  on  board  in  both  cases? 

A.  I  have  given  yon  already  the  rate  to  Port  Richmond. 
Q.  Put  them  together. 

147  A.  The  rate  to  Port  Richmond  from  Schuylkill  Haven  on  coal  delivered  within 
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tlio  harbor  was  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  absolutely.    We  luake  a  drawback  of  forty 
cents  from  our  regular  Port  Richmond  rate,  which  is  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

Q.  That  includes  free  on  board  f 

A.  No,  sir;  it  does  not.  There  is  an  additional  expense  of  fifteen  cents  for  pntting 
on  board  in  all  cases.  None  of  the  rates  that  I  have  named  to  yoa  iuclade  the  pot- 
ting on  board  of  coal. 

Q.  And  what  for  outside  of  the  capes  of  the  Delaware  f 

A.  I  gave  you  those  figures  a  moment  ago;  one  dollar  and  twenty-nine  cents aod 
seven  hundred  anil  five  oijC- thousandths. 

Q.  And  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  f 

A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  Bear  in  mind  that  these  rates  do  not  cover  f  ho  rat«9 
of  transportation  from  the  same  point.  The  ratas  of  transportation  I  give  yon  forthe 
points  outside  of  the  capes  of  the  Delaware  are  the  rates  of  transportation  which  nc- 
erne  to  the  coal  absolutely  from  the  mines  to  Port  Richmond  ;  from  the  mines,  undifr- 
stand,  while  the  rates  of  transportation  which  I  have  named  for  the  harbor  anil  lor 
local  diHtribution  in  Philadelphia,  cover  only  the  transportation  from  Schnylkill  Ha- 
ven to  the  point  of  destination,  and  there  are  lateral  tolls,  varying  from  fifteen  to 
forty-tivo  cent«,  according  to  location  of  the  colliery,  in  addition. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  T 

A.  I  Huppuso  about  thirty  cents,  probably. 

Q.  That,  then,  to  equalize  as  between  the  city  trade  and  the  shipping  trade  shoold 
be  deducted  from  the  charge  at  Port  Richmond  f 

A.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Q.  Year  charge  for  the  city  trade  is  from  Schuylkill  Haven  only  T 

A.  That  is  the  rate  that  I  gave  you. 

Q.  The  rate  as  yon  have  given  it  for  shipment  beyond  the  cape«  of  the  Delaware  is 
from  the  mines  ? 
A.  It  is. 

148  Q.  And  the  average  charge  on  the  lateral  railroad  is  about  thirty  c^nts  f 

A.  I  say  about  thirty  cents.  It  is  an  indefinite  figure.  We  can  hardly  arrive 
at  it.     It  depends  very  much  on  how  coal  is  shipped  from  the  various  collieries. 

Q.  So  that  the  rates  of  transportation  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Port  Richmond  for 
outside  of  the  capes  of  the  Dehfcware  would  be  the  sum  that  you  have  meutioD€Ml,le88 
thirty  cents,  on  an  average! 

A.  If  those  wore  the  conditions  upon  which  the  coal  is  way-billed,  yes;  but  it  is 
not  so  jiocounted  ;  therefore  we  do  not  consider  it  in  that  respect.  In  other  wonls, 
we  consider  it  a  sum  applying  to  the  coal  from  the  mines  to  Port  Richmond. 

Q.  But  in  order  that  we  may  readily  compare  the  price  of  transportation  of  coal 
for  use  in  the  city  of  Philadelpliia  with  that  of  coal  to  be  shipped  beyond  the  ca|>« 
of  the  Delaware  it  would  be  proper  Ui  make  the  deduction  of  thirty  cents  ? 

A.  it  would  he  more  proper  to  arid  the  thirty  cents  forthe  lateral  tolls  t>o  the  other 
rate. 

Q.  That  would  make  the  rate  one  dollar  and  eighty'  cents  to  Philadelphia  f 

A.   Yes,  Hir  ;  precisely.  * 

Q.  And  the  outside  shipments  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents  t 

A.  YfH,  sir. 

Q.  A  ilirt'erence  of  fifty  cents  against  Philadelphia  f 

A.  Against  Philadelphia  I  do  not  admit,  because  that  is  not  the  way  to  state  itt  It 
is  not  correct. 

Q.  In  favor  then  of  the  outside  persons? 

A.  Not  at  all  in  favor  of  the  outside  persons.  The  conditions  are  not  all  consid* 
ered  ;  therefore  I  do  not  admit  it. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy  : 

Q.  What  is  the  ditterene  between  your  view  of  it  and\he  railroad  view  T 
A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  difference  when  we  consider  the  arlditiooat 
service  which  we  must  perform  for  the  distribution  of  coal  within  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia.    Any  person  who  is  connected  with  the   details  of  that  service    probably 
would  con8i«lor  it  worth  thirty  or  forty  cents  a  ton. 

149  By  Mr.  Snodgrass: 

Q.  The  different  conditions  which  you  mention  are  the  difierent  services  you 
would  have  to  render,  with  respect  to  the  coal  itself? 

A.  So  that  I  may  not  state  what  is  not  true  I  want  to  state  that  the  conditions  nn? 
not  the  same.  We  send  large  bodies  of  coal  to  Port  Richmond  in  continuous  trains 
several  of  them  a  day,  for  8hi|)nient.  The  csrs  are  generally  promptly  unloaded  au'l 
returned  to  the  mines,  and  they  keep  up  a  continuous  motion,  which,  of  course,  i«« 
money  to  the  company.  Therefore,  the  expense  is  not  so  great  in  transporting  that 
coal  as  it  is  in  transporting  coal  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  whei*o  we  bring  the  coal  to 
a  common  distrihuting  point  and  hitch  on  engines  and  take  it  down  and  np  and  tran(»* 
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fer  it  here  and  there  and  every  where^  snbject  to  all  sorts  of  delay,  the  delays  of  the 
cars  in  the  coal-yards  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  as  we  are  obliged  to  do.  The 
difference  in  the  absolute  expense  in  transacting  that  business,  I  would  say,  was  fully 
forty  cents  a  ton,  take  it  on  the  average ;  that  is  on  a  yearns  business,  considering  the 
snow  and  ice  and  all  the  various  other  contingencies  which  go  into  that^ert  of  dis- 
tribution. 

Q.  There  is  still  a  difference  of  ten  cents? 

A.  Whatever  it  is.    I  am  not  speaking  upon  exact  figures  at  all. 

Q.  What  difference  is  there  in  your  service  for  transportation  beyond  the  capes  and 
and  where  you  deliver  to  Port  Richmond  for  the  harbor f 

A.  In  such  cases  there  is  really  no  difference.  It  depends  upon  the  facility  or  swift- 
ness with  which  the  coal  is  discharged,  of  course,  when  you  consider  the  subject  of 
expense,  but  then  in  a  large  business  like  that  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road Company  we  have  to  take  things  in  a  bunch ;  we  have  to  assume  an  average, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  out  and  separate  it. 

Q.  How  umch  did  you  make  that  difference  between  the  harbor  rates  and  the  out- 
side rates  f 

A.  I  must  fignre  that  up.    I  do  not  know.    One  being  an  indefinite  figure 
150      would  put  it  in  doubt.    I  make  the  difference  between  the  harbor  rate  and  the 
rate  for  ouUide  the  capes  about  ten  cent«  a  ton.    I  am  speaking  now  of  the  dif- 
ference from  the  mines,  taking  an  average  of  thirty  cents  as  a  lateral. 

Q.  Your  practice  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  companies  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  only  in  a  general  way.  I  have  never  been 
connected  with  the  coal  departments  of  the  other  companies,  and  therefore  can  not 
speak  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  You  know  of  their  transactions  by  the  meetings  you  have  attended,  &c.  f 

A.  No,  sir ;  we  assume  that  their  revenues  would  not  be  any  greater,  but  how  they 
arrive  at  it,  &c.,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  The  charges  are  about  the  same  f 

A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  For  the  different  classes  of  service  f 

A.  For  the  different  classes  of  service. 

Q.  Yon  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  practically  the  samef  ' 

A.  Well,  in  a  general  way,  of  course. 

By  Mr.  Snodgrass: 

Q.  You  have  spoken  several  times  about  an  official  who  is  called  a  sales  agent. 
Will  you  please  explain  what  is  meant  by  that  or  what  his  duties  aref 

A.  Well,  I  only  say  that  each  of  the  large  coal  interests  have  persons  who  represent 
them  in  the  matter  of  sales;  that  is,  the  sale  of  their  coal.  That  is  a  specific  duty  by 
itself,  generally  controlled  by  a  person  called  a  general  sales  agent. 

Q.  Yon  mean  then  that  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  the  Dela- 
wai*e,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Company,  if  you  choose,  have  sales  agents  who  represent  them  in  the  sales  of 
their  coal  T 

A.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  has  no  such  officer.  The 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  however,  have  a  general 
ir>l  sales  agent.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  I  be- 
lieve, at  this  time  have  no  such  officer,  although  the  person  who  occupied  that 
position  is  now  called  the  second  vice-president.  As  far  as  my  personal  knowledge 
goes,  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  officer  called  a  general  sales  agent,  although  they 
have  officers  who  are  attending  to  the  sales  of  coal. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Holdeu  the  sales  agent  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroad  Company  f 

A.  He  was  up  to  three  months  ago,  I  think,  when  his  title  was  changed  to  that  of 
vice-president. 

Q.  Did  that  change  his  duties,  so  far  as  you  know  f 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  So  that  where  they  have  a  sales  agent  his  du  ties  are  to  attend  to  the  sales  of 
coalT 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  company  he  represents  f 

A.  For  the  company  he  represents. 

By  Mr.  Cassidt  : 

Q.  The  rates  that  you  have  given  were  the  same  in  September  as  you  have  given 
them  now  f 

A.  No,  sir.  The  outside  rates,  as  I  have  explained  to  you,  were  subject  to  the  fluctu- 
ations of  the  market.    The  price  at  which  coal  is  sold  free  on  board  varies. 

Q.  Were  they  lower  or  higher  T 
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A.  My  inipreatton  is  they  were  lower.  I  will  give  you  exact  facta,  tliougli,  mboat 
tbftt. 

Q.  For  September  f 

A.  YfMSy  sir.  They  were  very  much  lower;  one  dollar  aud  twenty  ceuts  and  one 
hundred  And  seventy-four  oue^thousandths.  This,  understand,  i»  simply  an  average 
rat«.  I  can  not  give  it  to  you  exactly,  but  the  average  is  based  upon  each  particular 
sale,  aud  it  makes  a  great  many  figures. 

By  Mr.  Gendell  :  , 

Q.  Was  the  city  rate  the  same  T 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  the  harbor  rate  the  same  as  it  is  now  f 
A.  The  harbor  rate  is  the  same. 
Q.  What  was  it  in  August  T 

152  A.  Which  rate  do  you  refer  to  T 
Q.  All  thre«  of  them. 

A.  The  harbor  and  city  rates  were  the  same,  and  the  outside  rate,  as  we  call  it,  was 
one  dollar  and  eighteen  cents  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  one-thoasandths. 

By  Mr.  Snodgrass  : 

Q.  I  notice  that  a  gentleman  named  S.  C.  Harris  is  designated  as  the  line  and  soutb- 
em  sales  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Readiug  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  What  vere 
his  duties  f 

A.  I  do  uot  know  authoritatively.  I  know,  in  a  general  way,  what  he  attended  to— 
the  sales  of  coal  upon  the  line  of  the  Pbiladelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  to  southern  points. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  a  meeting  of  sales  agents? 

A.  I  believe  I  did  not.  I  believe  that  was  suggestiMl,  but  I  know  nothing  of  such  a 
meeting. 

Q.  There  was  no  such  meeting  T 

A.  I  say  1  know  nothing  of  such  a  meeting  personally,  because  I  have  never  attended 
one. 

jQ.  There  were  such  meetings  T 

A.  Yes,  sir;  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  papers. 

Q.  If  there  were  such  meetings  would  Mr.  Harris  be  a  proper  person  to  attend  them 
as  representing  the  Reading  interest  T 

A.  As  I  understand  his  position  it  would  depend  on  which  territory  was  involved  in 
the  meeting.  If  the  western  or  outside  territory  was  involved,  another  officer  would 
be  likely  to  look  after  it. 

Q.  Who  would  that  be? 

A.  Thomas  M.  Richards. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy  : 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Richards  or  Mr.  Harris  would  be  present  T 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  other  one  f 

A.  No  other  that  I  know  of. 

By  Mr.  Snodgrass: 

Q.  Is  there  such  an  officer  as  toll  agent  T 

153  A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy  : 

Q.  Or  persons  who  meet  to  regulate  the  Hubject  of  tolls  T 

A.  I  stated  that  those  matters  were  all  controlled  by  the  general  traffic  managers 
or  general  freight  agents  of  the  road. 

Bv  Mr.  Olmsted  : 

Q.  When  anthracite  coal  is  produced  from  the  mine  it  is  put  into  a  breaker,  is  it 
not  T 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  the  breaker  it  goes  directly  into  the  oars  of  the  rai  Iroad  company  T 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  railroad  company  then  weighs  the  coal  in  the  cars  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  asimple  way  of  getting  at  the  amount  of  coal  produced  is  by  getting  at  the 
record  of  the  railroad  company  which  connects  with  the  breaker,  \n  it  notf 

A.  I  should  say  that  was  the  only  practical  way  of  getting  at  it. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  way  in  which  statistics  of  coal  have  always  been  obtained,  so 
far  as  you  know  f 

A.  So  far  as  I  know  ;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Your  applying  to  railroad  companies  for  jihis  liiformation  then  within  the  lost 
two  years  was  not  a  new  method  of  obtaiuiug  information  concerning  the  c<^  pro- 
duction f 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  one  that  I  myself  have  followed  ever  since  I  have  had  anything  to 
do  with  thib  part  of  the  business. 

Q.  It  is  much  more  convenient  and  mnch  simpler  than  by  applying  to  each  coal 
producer,  and  for  that  reason  is  the  only  practical  method  of  obtaining  the  statistics 
of  the  coal  production  as  you  have  stated  T 

A.  Yes ;  it  is  the  only  practical  method. 

Q.  Do  these  returns  which  were  made  to  yon  by  the  railroad  companies  include 
anything  more  than  a  statement  of  the  amonnt  of  coal  received  by  them  at  the  break- 
ers? , 

154  A.  The  statements  that  I  received  I  understand  to  include  all  coal  received  by 
them  which  passes  over  the  scales.    I  make  that  distinction,  because  there  are 

periods  when  there  must  be  considerable  ooal  standing  back  of  the  scales  already 
mined. 

Q.  All  coal  which  is  rained  and  forwarded  from  the  mines  must  go  over  the  railroad 
and  pass  over  the  scales. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  tonnage  so  passing  you  get  the  record  of? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  require  from  the  railroad  companies  any  report  showing  the  distance 
for  which  they  respectively  transported  the  coal  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  price  which  they  charged  for  transporting  it  T 

A.  No. 

Q.  Or  the  price  at  which  such  of  them  as  did  produce  and  sell  coal  sold  their  own 
coal  T 

A.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  such  information  at  all.  No  questions  of  that 
kind  were  ever  asked  by  me. 

Q.  Are  there  not  a  good  many  other  railroad  companies  in  the  Commonwealth  over 
whose  lines  anthracite  ooal  is  transported  T 

A.  Other  than  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  T 

Q.  Other  than  those  you  have  named.  Other  than  those  to  whom  you  sent  state- 
ments concerning  the  allotments  of  coal  T 

A.  There  are  other  railroad  companies  transporting  anthracite  coal  other  than 
those  that  are  named. 

By  Mr.  Snopgrass  : 

Q.  You  mean  a  continuous  line  of  traffic  T 

A.  They  are  not  what  we  would  call  a  continuous  line.  They  receive  the  coal  from 
these  lines. 

By  Mr.  Olmsted  : 

Q.  Are  there  not  other  roads  over  whose  lines  anthracite  coal  is  transported  ? 
A.  I  answer  yes,  there  are. 

Q.  Does  not  the  Northern  Central  Railway  Company  transport  anthracite  coal? 

155  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  not  the  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  Railroad  Company 
transport  anthracite  coal  T 

A.  They  do. 

Q.  Does  not  the  Pine  Creek  Railway  Company  transport  large  amounts  of  anthra- 
cite coal  t 

A.  They  transport  more  or  less  of  it;  yes,  sir.' 

Q.  Do  any  of  those  companies  report  to  you  the  amonnt  of  their  tonnage  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  am  I  correct  when  I  state  that  the  companies  which  do  report  to  you  are 
only  those  which  receive  coal  from  the  breakers,  and  that  your  object  in  requiring 
their  reports  was  that  you  might  get  at  not  the  amount  of  transportation,  but  the 
amount  of  coal  produced? 

A.  Precisely  so. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  question  raised  here  about  a  report  on  which  a  deduction 
was  made.  [Referring  to  same.  J  This  report  of  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railway  Company,  on  wliich  there  appear  two  items  of  deduction,  one  with 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  and  the  other  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  1  think  yon  explained  that  there  were  some  breakers  from  which  more 
than  one  company  received  coal,  and  that  these  deductions  were  made  because  the 
items  here  deducted  were  included  in  the  report  of  the  other  company. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  suppcse  it  would  be  proper  to  explain  there,  in  addition  to  what  I 
have  already  said  on  that  subject,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  tonnage  of  some  of  the 
Northern  companies,  the  Delaware^  Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  Delaware  and 
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HadsoD  Canal  CompaDv,  is  whA  is  called  contract  tounage;  that  ia  to  say,  they  bur 
or  contract  to  have  coal  mined  from  a  mine,  and  tbey  take  the  entire  product  of  tlie 
colliery,  of  course,  and  may  supply  one  month  to  the  Delaware  and  Hndaon,  and  an- 
other month  to  another  company,  according  to  the  way  the  coal  iaaold. 
156  Q.  Then  if  each  of  the  companies  reported  this  coal  the  »ioouut  of  pro- 
duction would  have  been  duplicated  to  that  extent? 

A.  Precisely. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  get  at  the  aotaal  amount  of  production  rather  than  the  trans- 
portation this  deduction  was  made? 

A.  Precisely  so. 

By  Mr.  Gsndell: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  s  ly  that  the  railroad  company  purchased  coal  or  merely  agreed 
to  transport  it  to  market  f 

A.  I  understand  it  to  be  the  practice  of  some  of  the  companies,  altboagh  1  do  not 
know  that  it  ever  was  the  practice  of  the  Philadelphia  companies,  to  not  only  mine 
coal  and  sell,  but  to  contract  with  different  parties  and  take  the  product  under  an 
arrangement  of  their  own.    They  call  them  contractors. 
•        Q.  As  purchasers  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  railroad  companies  did  that. 

:  By  Mr.  DiCKSON : 

Q.  It  was  a  sort  of  leasing  of  the  property? 
i  A.  Yes,  sir.     It  is  a  praciico  that  prevailed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  during  my 

{  whole  knowledge  of  the  coal  business.     In  the  case  of  the  Delawart^,  Lackawanua 

I  and  Western  Kailroad  Company,  I  beliove  they  conduct  their  whole  business  within 

their  own  corporation,  and  buy  and  sell  just  as  a  corporation.  The  Delaware  aod 
Hudson  Canal  do  the  same.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  they  have  no  auxiliary  couip«- 
nies  represeutiug  coal  interests. 

'  By  Mr.  Olmsted  : 

Q.  Did  you,  as  statistician  or  accountant,  or  as  clerk  to  Mr.  Harris,  the  secretary  of 
the  allotment  committee,  send  out  to  auy  of  these  companies  any  instructions  or  sa^- 
^  ^estious  concerning  the  price  of  transportation  which  they  were  to  charge  for  carry- 

i  ing  coal  ? 

I  A,  Never. 

Q.  Or  the  prices  at  which  they  were  to  sell  coal? 
A.  Never. 
157  i^.  In  the  line  of  a  question  asked  you  bvMr.  Gendell,  I  want  to  ask,  did  yon 

ever,  at  any  time,  send  word  to  auy  of  them  that  at  such  a  time  their  qiioU 
would  be  full,  or  were  your  notices  to  them  all  sent  aftor  the  close  of  the  month  f 

A.  My  notices  were  all  in  the  character  of  tinishodaccouuts;  that  is  to  say,  we  did 
not  anticipate  them.  I  simply  auuoiinci;d  that  the  quota  uuder  the  allotment  for  tbo 
next  month  would  be  so  much,  subject  to  any  addition  or  subtraction  that  would  Ih3 
necessary  from  the  ditierent  accounts  at  the  close  of  the  mouth  when  they  weie  made 
up,  and  then  they  would  see  my  statements  which  were  made  up  when  the  accouuts 
were  made  up,  and  I  did  not  know  auy  thing  about  it  beyond  that.  The  next  mootb 
the  same  course  would  be  pursued. 

Q.  But  until  after  the  close  of  the  perio<l  you  never  notified  them  whether  tbey 
were  over  or  under  their  quota  f 

A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  of  it-self  bus  any  means 
of  currying  coal  to  market? 
^  A.  Well,  I  can  only  say  that  I  believe  them  to  be  interested  in  the  Erie  and  Wyom- 

ing Railroad;  which  does  carry  coal  for  them.  They  were  formerly  the  proprietors  of 
a  gravity  railroad,  which  carried  coal  for  them,  as  the  reports  tiiere  will  show,  al- 
most entirely,  to  market. 

Q.  It  took  it  from  the  mines  T 

A.  From  their  mines. 

Q.  Where  did  the  gravity  road  terminate  f 

A.  At  Hawley. 

Q.  Is  that  a  marketing  place  for  coalf 

A.  No,  sir;  it  is  simply  a  point  of  junction.  The  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
Railroad  passes  that  point,  and  also  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  and  tbey  dis- 
tribute their  coal  chiefly  at  that  point. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  or  have  yon  reason  to  believe  that  this  gravity  road  was  a  road 
simply  for  the  transportation  of  the  coal  of  companies  who  owned  mines  to  the  near- 
est point  at  which  it  could  be  shipped  to  market? 

A.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  just  as  yon  state;  that  no  coal  was  shipped 
to  that  point  except  coal  of  their  own. 
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158  Q.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  is  not  then  a  transporter  of  coal  in  the 

sense  of  being  a  transportation  company  f 

A.  Well,  as-  you  ask  the  question,  I  answer  that  they  were  not,  but  as  we  under- 
stand it  they  were  always  a  factor  in  the  distribiUiou  of  the  percentage. 

Q.  Did  not  that  result  from  the  fact  that  their  own  gravity  road,  and  not  the  lines 
of  any  other  company's  road,  took  the  coal  from  their  breakers  f  * 

A.  I  think  it  did. 

Q.  They  themselves  carried  no  coal  to  New  York,  for  instance,  or  to  any  other  of 
the  great  points  of  marketing  f 

A.  No,  they  did  not. 

Q.  It  was  not  because  they  were  transporters,  but  because  they  were  producers? 

A.  A  large  portion  of  their  tonnage  was  delivered  to  other  roads  very  much  closer 
to  their  mines  than  their  own  delivery  would  haul  it  by  their  own  lateral  roads;  de- 
liver it  to  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  for  instance,  and  the  L.  and  S.  Roadf 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  you  attend  these  various  meetings  at  which  the  rates  of 
transportation  of  coal  were  discussed  f 

A.  I  attended  those  meetings  in  behalf  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  at 
Ihe  instructions  of  the  general  traffic  manager. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  attend  any  such  meeting  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Harris  as 
secretary  of  the  allotment  committee  or  under  the  instructions  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Association  or  Combination,  or  by  whatever  term  it  is  called  T 

A.  Never. 

Q.  At  those  meetings  were  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany, the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company, 
or  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  Company  represented  at  all  f 

A.  They  were  never  represented  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  It  was  not  then  in  any  sense  a  meeting  of  the  association  of  which  Bir.  Harris 
was  secretary  and  you  were  the  accountant  f 
A.  In  no  sense  whatever. 
159     Q.  Were  these  rates  to  which  you  have  testified  the  rates  of  any  associa- 
tion, or  simply,  as  I  understand  them,  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road Company? 

A.  That  is  all  they  were ;  the  rates  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  I  fully  comprehended  your  testimony  on  that  point,  but  if  those 
rates  do  show  any  discrimination  as  against  the  cit^  of  Philadelphia  and  in  favor  of 
out«ide  freight,  was  that  the  result  of  any  instructions  from  this  association  or  any 
action  of  this  association  of  which  Mr.  Harris  was  secretary  and  you  were  the  ac- 
countant f  ^ 

A.  Not  in  the  slightest  degree.    No  action  whatever. 

Q.  Then  it  does  not  result  from  that  association? 

A.  Not  in  any  way  that  I  know  of. 

By  Mr.  Dickson: 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  ^on  do  not  admit  that  there  is  any  such  discrimination 
against  the  city  of  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  I  certainly  do  not. 

Q.  Ajid  that  in  point  of  fact  the  difference  in  freight  which  is  charged  for  the  coal 
which  is  delivered  in  the  private  yards  throughout  the  city  and  that  which  is  delivered 
at  Port  Richmond  is  a  difference  which  is  intended  to  compensate  for  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  servioe? 

A.  Well,  reversing  the  statement  would  bring  it  nearer  to  my  understanding.  That 
is  to  say,  we  establish  a  rate  of  freight  which  we  presume  to  be  a  proper  one  for 
Philadelphia  and  if  Philadelphia  would  take  the  entire  product  of  the  mines,  if  wo 
could  market  our  coal  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  then  that  would  be  all  right;  but 
in  order  to  keep  up  this  production  that  has  been  developed  we  are  obliged  to  enter 
markets  that  other  coal  producers  enter,  and  we  have  to  cuter  them  in  competition 
with  those  other  producers,  and  sometimes  the  distance  to  reach  those  markets  is 
Tcry  much  greater  than  the  other  company  has  and  the  competition  therefore  becomes 
very  markedj  yerj  close.  In  order  that  we  might  be  able  to  ship  a  portion  of  the 
production  into  these  competitive  markets,  a  system  of  rating  was  established 

1€0  which  would  make  the  rates  from  the  mines  to  Port  Richmond  a  part  of  a 
through  rate  to  the  competitive  territory.  It  is  not  a  fixed  rate,  as  I  have  stated. 
It  is  variable  according  to  the  price  of  coal,  and  is  governed  entirely  by  the  competi- 
tion we  meet  in  these  markets,  and  therefore  it  becomes  simply  a  part  of  a  through  rate 
of  transportation  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  a  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  would 
be  divided  as  between  Buffalo  and  another  place,  if  such  a  thing  were  necessary.  It 
Is  a  part  of  the  through  transportation  into  a  competitive  market. 

Q.  The  price  of  the  competitive  market  is  fixed  by  your  rivals  and  not  by  yourselves  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

45  PENN  -^ 
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Q.  Bat  in  point  of  fact  the  cost  of  service  in  delivering  the  coal  throaAbont  tbe 
city  of  Philaiielphia  is  largely  enhanced  by  the  actual  handling  of  the  carSt  deliver- 
ing them  in  twos  and  threes  to  the  different  retail  yards,  gathering  them  np  agate, 
by  the  long  delay  and  by  the  expense  in  maintaining  the  terminals  which  are  nectt- 
sary,  is  it  not  f 

A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  And  the  difference  in  the  additional  charge  which  is  thas  made  ia  intended  to 
represent  that  increased  cost  for  service,  is  it  not  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Further  than  that,  when  yon  deliver  in  the  city  you  do  deliver  from  ihepartiea- 
iar  mine  to  the  particular  customer  f 

A.  We  do. 

Q.  And  when  you  dump  at  year  piers  at  Port  Richmond  you  simply  deposit  joar 
pea  coal,  ^our  egg  coal,  and  your  broken  coal  in  the  bins  approprlat€»d  to  those  kiodB 
of  coal  without  being  able  in  any  way  to  discriminate  between  the  different  mines! 

A.  That  is  true  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  sometimes  shipped  directly  over  the 
wharf  into  the  vessel. 

Q.  But  where  you  are  obliged  to  stock  it  you  are  obliged  to  stock  it  without  refer- 
ence to  the  mine  from  whicli  it  is  produced  T 

A.  Oh,  yes,  without  reference  to  the  mine  from  which  it  is  produced. 

161  Q.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  been  engaged  in  collecting  the  statistics  of 
the  trade  T 

A.  I  began  in  1876. 

Q.  And  is  the  system  which  yon  have  observed  during  the  years  1885  and  1886  ma- 
terially different  from  that  which  you  have  had  in  use  during  the  last  ten  years? 

A.  It  is  practically  the  same. 

Q.  It  has  simply  been  developed  by  you  during  the  last  ten  years  with  a  view  of 
giving  accurate  information  as  to  the  amounts  of  coal  produced,  and  the  amounts  on 
hand  at  the  shipping  points,  has  it  not  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.  -^ 

Q.  And  yon  did  that  as  a  part  of  your  duties  or  as  a  means  of  furnishing  such  in- 
formation for  your  own  satisfaction  for  these  years  while  you  were  in  the  employ  of  the 
Reading  Railroa<l  Company,  receiving  no  compensation  from  outside  people? 

A.  That  is  true  up  to  the  year  1884  or  1885. 

Q.  Those  statistics  which  you  thus  gathered  are  published  from  month  to  month  in 
the  daily  journals,  are  they  not  f 

A.  They  are. 

Q.  And  they  are  sent  by  yon  to  the  coal  trade  papers  for  the  information  of  tbe 
dealers  as  well  as  the  producers  and  transporters  T 

A.  I  sent  out  quite  a  number  of  them  every  month. 

Q.  Do  those  statistics  differ  in  character  from  the  statistics  which  are  gathered  by 
Mr.  Swank  for  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association  or  Mr.  Weeks  for  the  Western  Pig-iron 
Association  in  respect  to  the  product  of  the  cbarcoal  and  coke  and  anthractic  ftir- 
naces,  the  amounts  of  different  kinds  of  iron  on  hand  and  the  like  T 

A.  I  think  they  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  statistics.  They  are  collected 
and  collated  in  very  much  the  same  way,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  not  this  niethoil  of  diHtributing  and  gathering  information  deemed  necessary 
in  every  large  branch  of  production  throughout  the  world  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

162  Q.  Is  it  not  substantially  the  same  as  that  observed  by  all  the  grain  ex- 
changes and  cotton  exchaugeH,  in  the  production  of  gold  and  silver,  ana  in  every 

other  department  of  industry  ? 

A.  It  is  substantially  the  Hame. 

Q.  And  do  not  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania expend  large  amounts  in  the  compilation  of  just  such  information  as  that 
which  you  have  been  endeavoring  to  furnish  to  the  particular  industry  with  which 
you  are  connected  T 

A.  Precisely  so. 

Q.  Were  not  statistics  somewhat  of  the  same  character,  though  less  complete,  com- 
piled by  a  gentleman  who  preceded  you  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  and  for  how  many  years  was  he  so  employed  t 

A.  I  can  hardly  give  you  the  number  of  years  ho  was  so  employed.  Mr.  P.  W.  Sheafer 
has  collated  and  put  in  shape  very  valuable  statistics  with  regard  to  anthraoite  coal, 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  Bannan  devot'Cd  a  great  deal  of  time' to  the  collection  and  dissem- 
ination  of  statistics  of  the  anthracite  coal  trade. 

Q.  Mr.  Bannan  was  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  published  at  Pottsville,  and  Mr, 
Sheafer  is  an  eminent  geologist  and  mining  engineer  residing  in  Pottsville? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  this  particular  publication  to  which  reference  was  made  some  time  a^o, 
showing  the  gradual  development  of  the  trade,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  was  origin- 
ated by  Mr.  Sheafer  and  has  been  extended  by  you  down  to  date,  has  it  not,  or  at 
least  to  within  a  recent  time? 

A.  Yes,  to  within  a  recent  time.  In  compiling  that  statement  I  made  use  of  Mr. 
Bannan's  and  Mr.  Sheafer^s  figures  up  to  the  time  I  received  anything  like  authori- 
tative figures  for  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  fact  that  the  corporations  of  the  State  are  required  under  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  to  furnish  returns  from  year  to  year  of  their  production 
and  their  carrying  T 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
163  Q.  So  that  practically  what  yon  have  been  doing  is  to  combine  in  one  intel- 
ligent statement  the  statistics  which  the  Commonwealth  itself  has  called  for 
and  which  are  essential  for  the  information  of  all  parties  interested  in  the  trade,  deal- 
ers aud  consumers,  as  well  as  producers  and  transporters  f 

A.  That  is  true. 

Adjourned  until  Tuesday,  January  11th,  1887,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  Parlor  16, 
Continental  HoteL 


Philadelphia,  IVeVciay,  January  llthf  1887, 11  a.  m. 

Hearing  held  in  Parlor  C,  Continental  Hotel. 

Present:  The  examiners  (Messrs.  Chamberlin  and  Mitchell) ;  Messrs.  Gendell  and 
Cassidy  for  Commonwealth. 

Messrs.  Olmsted,  Wolverton,  Drinker,  Ashhurst,  De  Forest,  Dickson,  Kaercher, 
Soott,  MacYeagh,  Barnes,  and  Morris,  of  counsel  for  various  defendants. 

Mr.  Jones,  recalled  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Kaercher  : 

Q.  Can  ^ou  give  me  the  distance  from  the  coal  shipping  point  on  the  Reading  Road 
to  the  various  shipping  points  at  tide  f  . 

A.  By  railroad — the  distance  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Port  Richmond  is,  in  round 
figures,  ninety  miles.  By  canal  we  call  it  one  hundred  and  two  miles  to  Philadelphia 
water. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  by  the  rail  route  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  the  waters  of 
New  York  Harbor? 

A.  About  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles. 

Q.  That  is  from  what  point  to  what  point  f 

A.  From  Schuylkill  Haven  to  the  waters  of  New  York,  speaking  of  it  as  a  general 
term.  To  Elizabethport,  aud  then  it  is  distributed  over  a  short  distance  by  water  to 
the  market. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Elizabethport  to  Now  York  Harbor'by  the  water  lino  T 
A.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  thirteen  to  fifteen  miles.  *^ 
.164         Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  New  York  Harbor  via  Port 
Richmond  f 

A.  Via  Port  Richmond  and  the  Delaware  aud  Raritan  Canal,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  miles. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  via  the  Delaware  River  f 

A.  Aroand  the  capes  I  can  uot  tell  you. 

Q.  What  are  the  distances  by  the  rail  and  water  rout.es  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to 
the  several  New  England  shipping  points  f 

A.  1  am  unable  to  give  you  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  route  that  coal  takes  in  going  to  New  England  ports  f 

A.  By  water  outside  the  capes  and  around  Cape  Cod. 

Q.  By  steam  colliers  aud  schooners  T 

A.  Usually  by  steam  colliers,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Q.  And  also  by  various  sailing  vessels  T 

A.  Yes;  sailing  vessels  of  any  sort. 

Q.  In  the  transportation  of  coal  to  points  beyond  Pennsylvania,  via  the  various 
routes  concerning  which  you  have  testifieil,  state  whether  in  the  route  to  the  New 
England  ports  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  employ  a  line  of  steamers  knowu  as 
colliers. 

A.  They  do. 

Q.  They  perform,  do  they  not,  in  cases  of  the  transportation  of  coal  from  the  min- 
ing region  to  New  England  ports,  the  whole  service  so  far  as  it  is  done  by  those  col- 
liers from  the  mines  to  the  poiuts  of  lauding  in  the  New  England  ports? 
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A.  From  Port  Richmond  to  the  laudiug  ;  yes,  Hir.  They  are  part  of  a  contlnaou 
Udo. 

Q.  At  Port  Rtchmood  thev  put  the  coal  into  their  own  steam  colliers  and  effect  the 
whole  trausportation  from  the  minee  to  the  New  England  ports  f 

A.  Yes,  Hir. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  rate  which  was  charged  hy  the  Philadelphia  and  Readiog 
Railroad  Company  for  coal  which  was  shipped  beyond  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
as  you  describe  it,  beyond  the  capes  of  t)ie  Delaware  or  outside  of  the  harbor  of  Phil- 
adelphia, state  whether  the  rate  which  the  Reading  Company  receives  is  part 

165  and  proportion  of  the  through  rate  from  the  mines  to  the  point  of  delivery  in 
New  England,  wherever  it  may  be. 

A.  It  is  always  so  considered. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  separate  and  distuict  rate  charged  from  the  mines  to  Port  Rich- 
mond, and  so  much  more  added  for  the  transportation  from  Port  Richmond  to  the 
New  England  or  o^her  ports,  but  it  is  the  Readiug  Company's  proportion  of  an  entire 
rate  of  transportation  irom  the  mines  to  the  point  of  delivery,  is  it  not  f 

A.  It  is  so  considered. 

Q.  And  the  way  you  get  at  the  Reading  proportion  is  by  the  division  in  the  mao- 
ner  in  which  you  have  stated  in  your  testimony-in-chief,  is  it  not  7 

A.  By  a  pro  rata  of  the  price  that  the  coal  is  sold  at  free  on  board. 

Q.  It  is  then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  proportion  of  a  through  rate  which  is  estaU- 
lished  in  that  way  7 

A.  It  is  so  understood  and  considered. 

Q.  And  it  is  so  in  point  of  fact  T 

A.  It  is  in  fact  f 

Q.  In  the  ascertainment  of  that  through  rate  by  the  line  of  transportation  which 
the  Reading  Company  furnishes  from  the  mines  to  the  ports  of  delivery  beyond  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  is  there  any  discrimination  as  against  other  veiBsels  or  lines 
transporting  the  coal  as  part  of  that  through  line  f 

A.  None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  They  are  all  treated  alike,  are  they  not,  in  that  respect,  so  far  as  you  know  T 

A.  All  treated  alike,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  in  point  of  fact,  this  traffic  is  an  interstate  traffic  as  be- 
tween the  States  f 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Is  there  any  discrimination  against  purchasers  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  of 
coal  for  delivery  within  the  harbor  as  compared  with  the  rates  of  transportation  or 
charges  or  expenses  to  persons  purchasing  at  Salem,  for  instance,  and  Wilmington, 
reached  by  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  T 

166  A.  There  is  none. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  there  was  a  common  charge  to  all  these  ]K)ints  of 
delivery  within  what  you  call  the  harbor  of  Philadelphia,  being  the  waters  reached 
by  the  Delaware  River.  Did  you  mean  to  say  in  that  answer  and  to  be  understood 
as  meaning  that  a  purchaser  at  Salem  and  at  Wilmington  had  no  additional  charges 
or  expenses  to  pay  which  were  above  those  that  would  be  paid  by  a  person  securing 
coal  along  the  Delaware  front  upon  the  city  side  T 

A.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  so.  I  meant  to  have  it  understood  that  there  was  an  ad- 
ditional charge  over  and  above  the  transportation  charged  by  the  Reading  Railroad. 

Q.  State  what  that  additional  charge  is  T 

A.  It  is  the  boat  freight,  which  varies  according  to  distance.  I  can  give  you  the 
present  boat  rates  to  prominent  points  if  you  desire  them. 

Q.  State  whether  tnat  additional  rate  which  those  persons  at  those  points  have  to 

Say  represents  the  additional  boat  service  which  covers  transportation  from  Port 
:ichmond  to  the  points  of  delivery  f 

A.  It  does. 

Q.  State  what  additional  charge  for  boat  service  is  paid  by  persons  purchasing  coal 
in  those  localities? 

A.  The  present  boat  rate  from  Port  Richmond  to  Wilmington  is  fifty  cents  a  ton ; 
to  Salem,  New  Jersey,  fifty  cents  a  ton ;  to  Camden,  from  hfteen  to  twenty  cents  as 
the  case  maybe;  to  Chester,  twenty  to  thirty  cents;  to  Bridgeton,  thirty-five  to 
forty  cents;  to  Woodbury,  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents;  to  Delaware  City,  thirty  to 
thirty-five  cents.  These  rates  vary  accordi ng  to  the  conditions  of  the  market.  I  have 
given  the  present  rates. 

Q.  They  are  the  rates  for  the  boat  service  representing  that  additional  service  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  not  true  in  point  of  fact  that  those  ports  of  delivery  are  upon  an 
equality  with  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  respect  to  the  rates  of  transportation  for  the 
delivery  of  coal  over  the  Reading  Railroad  f 

167  A.  They  are  not  in  point  of  &ct.    They  appear  to  be  so  becaose  the  same 
amount  of  dollars  and  cents  is  charged  between  the  mines  and  Port  Richmond. 
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Q.  But  when  yon  conut  the  additioual  cbarge  from  points  where  the  coal  is  deliv- 
ered hy  the  Reading  Company  to  the  parties  who  are  transporting  it  to  these  varions 
ports  of  delivery,  it  is  not  so  f 

A.  It  is  not  so. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  reports  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  for  the  purpose  of  determiniug  the  quantity  of  coal  shipped  oy  the  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  by  tenants  npon  properties  of  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  during  the  years  1884, 1885,  and  1886  f 

A.  I  have ;  yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Please  state  for  each  year,  and  also  the  total  amount  for  each  yearf 

A.  Beginning  with  1884  there  were  mined  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  4,9*25,987  tons,  and  there  were  mined  by  t<enanta  746,697  tons, 
making  a  total  of  5,672,684  tons. 

In  1885  there  were  mined  by  the  company  5,236,228  tons,  and  by  the  tenants  805,650 
tons,  making  a  total  of  6,040,178  tons. 

In  1886  there  were  mined  by  the  company  5,616,363  tons,  and  by  tenants  592,839 
tons,  making  a  total  of  6,209,202  tons. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  restrict  its  tonnage  mined 
by  that  company  in  1885  over  the  production  of  1884  f 

A.  There  was  no  restriction.     It  was  an  increase. 

Q.  What  was  the  increase  t 

A.  the  increase  appears  to  be  about  400,000  tons. 

Q.  How  machdid  they  restrict  the  production  in  1886  over  1885 T 

A.  That  also  appears  to  be  an  increase  of  probably  160,000  tons. 

Q.  And  it  is  the  fact,  whether  viewed  separately  or  together,  that  1886  shows  an 
increase,  and  not  a  decrease,  in  production  over  the  year  1884  f 

168  A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  increased  production  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
for  1886  over  the  production  of  1884  T 

A.  About  600,000  tons,  without  going  into  the  exact  figures.  Those  figures  are 
here,  and  the  amount  can  be  given  exactly  if  desired. 

Q.  Then  t*he8e  figures  do  not  disclose  any  actual  restriction  on  the  previous  output 
of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  do  they  T 

A.  They  do  not. 

Q.  State  whether  these  are  the  largest  prodnctions  of  coal  that  have  ever  been 
made  by  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  f 

A.  The  year  1886  appears  to  have  been  the  year  of  the  largest  production  that  was 
ever  made  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  its  tenants. 

Q.  You  have  testified  heretofore  in  regard  to  an  allotment  in  1886  on  the  basis  of 
33,500,000  tons.  Has  the  Reading  Company  shipped  more  or  less  than  the  percent- 
age on  that  basis  of  allotment  f 

A.  For  1886  they  have  shipped  more. 

Q.  How  many  thousand  tons  have  the  Reading  Company  shipped  more  than  would 
be  allowed  to  them  under  this  present  allotment? 

A.  The  December  figures  are  not  yet  made  up.  Last  November  the  overplus  was 
441,2.35  tons. 

Q.  So  that  the  fact  is,  from  the  figures  which  you  have  testified  to,  that  not  only 
has  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  mined,  shipped,  and  sold  more  coal  in  1886  than  it 
ever  mined  and  shipped  before,  bnt  it  has  shipped  over  440,000  tons  above  the  so- 
called  allotment  f 

A.  The  railroad  company  has.  The  allotment  was  made  to  the  railroad.  That  was 
the  most  convenient  way  of  getting  at  it.  The  Coal  and  Iron  Company  is  not  the 
only  shipj^er  on  the  railroad. 

Q.  Regarding  it  as  part  of  the  shipments  over  the  railroad,  that  would  be  the  fact, 
would  it  not  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  an  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  company,  whether  coal 
was  sold  higher  or  lower  on  an  average  in  1885  than  1884  f 

169  A.  I  have  looked  at  the  reports  with  a  view  of  obtaining  that  information, 
and  I  have  it  before  me. 

Q.  Give  the  prices  obtained  for  coal  at  the  mines  from  1881  to  1886. 

A.  In  1881  the  price  was  $1  91  per  ton  ;  in  18H2,  |1.87V\j ;  in  1883,  |1.88iV;  in  li^B4, 
|1.81tV;  in  1885,  |1.65ft;  in  1886,  |1.53t^.  » 

Q.  How  many  cents  per  ton  on  an  average  did  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  sell  its 
coal  less  in  1885  than  it  did  in  1884  f 

A.  Sixteen  cents. 

Q.  In  1886  how  much  less  than  1884  f 

A.  Twenty-seven  cents  and  a  fraction. 

Q.  So  that  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  instead  of  advancing  the  prices  of  coal  in 
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1885  and  1886,  sold  coal  in  1885  for  sixteen  cents  a  ton  less  than  in  1884,  and  in  1896 
for  twenty-aeven  cento  and  a  fraction  leas  than  in  1884  T 

A.  YeS)Sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  loss  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany in  mining  and  selling  5,616,000  .tons  of  coal  in  the  year  1886,  excloding  all 
charges  for  interest  on  capital  invested  f 

A.  It  is  stated  in  their  regular  printed  report;  |1, 147,053.96  Iom  on  the  bnainesiof 
the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  excluding  interest. 

Q.  Jt  wonld  appear  from  that  statement  and  the  testimony  that  yon  have  myentU 
I  understand  you,  that  in  1885  and  1886  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  increased  its  pro- 
duction to  the  extent  of  the  700,€|P0  tons  in  1886  over  1884 ;  that  yon  have  testified 
that  it  has  exceeded  the  allotment  for  1886  by  400,000  tons ;  that  it  has  sold  coal  froo 
sixteen  cento  to  twenty-seven  cento  a  ton  less  in  those  years  than  the  previous  year  of 
1884,  and  has  parted  with  5,600,000  tons  of  ito  coal  at  a  loss  of  over  91,000,000. 

A.  That  is  the  fact. 

Q.  That  is,  it  has  depleted  ito  estate  to  the  extont  of  5,600,000  tona  and  has  paid 
11,000,000  for  the  privilege  of  doing  itf 

170  A.  That  is  one  way  of  stating  it. 
Q.  Is  not  that  the  fact  f 

A.  It  is  the  fact. 

Q.  As  an  expert  in  these  facto  do  yon  discover  any  nnjnst  discrimination  agaiast 
the  public  in  giving  away  5,600,000  tons  of  coal,  and  getting  in  debt  $1,000,000  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  it  f 

A.  I  can  not  say  1  do. 

Q.  State  whether  the  coal  cars  are  not  a  special  equipment  only  adapted  for  the  n» 
of  hauling  anthracite  coal  f 

A.  They  are  constructed  for  that  special  purpose. 

Q.  State  whether  it  is  practicable  upon  the  part  of  the  Beading  Railroad  Company 
to  use  them  for  any  other  purpose.    I  mean  as  a  whole. 

A.  Not  as  a  whole ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  this  equipment  has  back  to  the  coal  mines  practically  any  retain 
freight  or  tonnage. 

A.  It  has  none,  practically. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  transportation  of  a  ton  of 
eoal  to  the  point  of  delivery  in  Philadelphia  actually  requires  the  transportation  of 
really  double  the  distance  of  the  equipment  T 

A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Yon  have  to  carry  it  full  one  way  and  empty  the  other,  and  in  considering  the 
mileage  and  the  freight  that  is  paid,  is  that  or  not  a  matter  to  be  taken  into  accooni 
in  doterminiug  the  rate  of  transportation,  and  is  it  always  taken  into  acooant? 

A.  It  should  always  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  rate  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  railroad  companies  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  subject  to  veiy 
much  lower  rates  of  transportation  where  they  have  and  can  rely  upon  having  retorn 
tonnage  over  their  line. 

A.  It  makes  a  very  material  difference  in  the  freight  rates  whether  we  shall  have 
return  lading  for  our  cars. 

Q.  In  this  case,  practically  you  have  no  return  lading  f 
A.  We  have  no  return  lading. 

171  Q.  Is  it  fair  or  not  uuder  those  circumstonces  to  consider  the  iransportotioo 
really  as  not  ninety  miles  from  the  shipping  point,  but  one  hundred  and  eighty 

miles,  whou  you  consider  the  cost  of  the  service? 

A.  Well,  i  suppose  other  questions  might  come  into  an  answer  on  yiat  point; 
but  substantially  I  should  say  yes,  that  it  was  proper  to  so  consider.  There  are 
however,  as  I  say,  other  circumstances  which  mi^ht  come  in. 

Q.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  other  circumstances,  and  to  show  you  how 
they  affect  this  question.  From  Schuylkill  Hayen  to  Port  Richmond  the  grade  i^i 
with  the  trade,  is  it  not  f 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  And  a  coal  train  can  haul  down  about  As  many  loaded  cars  as  it  can  haul  back 
empty  cars? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  certein  pointo  on  route  to  the  coal  fields,  stoto  whether  or  not  the  grades  of 
the  roads,  some  of  them,  do  not  become  very  heavy. 

A.  They  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  maximum  grade  is  upon  the  Broad  Mountain  and  Mar 
hanoy  Road  f 

A.  I  do  not  at  this  moment. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  heard  it  stotod  as  one  hundred  and  seventy  leet  T 

A.  I  would  not  like  to  say,  because  my  memory  is  n6t  clear.    I  know  that  there  is 
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a  treroondotisly  heavy  grade  there.    I  have  passed  oyer  it  frequently ;  bnt  at  this 
moment  I  do  not  remember  the  figures. 

Q.  State  whether  they  can  tak^  up  but  a  very  small  train  Of  empty  cars  in  return- 
ing them  to  the  mines  over  those  ^adesf 

A.  They  can  only  take  small  trams. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  outlets  from  the  Shamokin  and  Mahanoy  coal  fields 
are  by  way  of  the  Gordon  and  Mahanoy  Plain,  by  which  the  coal  has  to  be  hoisted 
over  the  Broad  Mountain  and  the.  empty  oars  returned  in  the  same  way  f 
A.  It  is  principally  so. 

172  Q.  State  whether  those  are  all  elements  which  go  into  the  cost  of  the  re- 
turn trip  which  is  in  part  against  the  grade  T 

A.  They  are  all  necessarily  considered. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  Philadelphia  was  thd 
charge  from  the  shipping  point,  Schuylkill  Haven,  to  the  poiut  of  delivery.  What  is 
the  distance  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  the  various  coal  fields  f  Take  the  most  remote, 
first,  from  which  coal  is  shipped,  for  which  a  lateral  charge  of  thirt.y  cents  per  ton  is 
made.     . 

A.  I  should  say  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles,  probably,  was  the  most  remote. 

Q.  Then  it  runs  down  to  eight  or  teu  miles  T 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Varying  according  to  the  location  of  the  various  places  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  not  the  data  here  to  give  the  distances  exactly,  but  I  should 
say  that  was  approximately  correct. 

Q.  I  desire  to  draw  from  you  more  particularly  than  you  have  yet  testified  (o  the 
difterence  between  coal  that  is  delivered  in  Philadelphia  and  that  which  is  shipped  to 
Eastern  markets.  How  is  the  coal  generally  sold  in  Philadelphia — is  it  sold  as  the 
products  of  particular  collieries  which  are  known  to  possess  particular  qualities  and 
adaptability  of  various  sizes  for  particular  purposes,  or  is  it  all  sold  in  a  lump  T 

A.  It  is  sold  as  you  first  stated.  Each  party  has  their  particular  brand  of  coal,  aud 
that  coal  is  generally  shipped  from  some  particulnr  colliery  to  a  particular  customer 
for  specific  purposes. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  is  in  the  production  of  various  parts  of  the  coal  fields, 
and  even  in  the  production  of  the  same  colliery,  very  diftert^nt  veins  in  the  same 
parts  of  the  coal  fields  and  very  great  difierencesin  the  character  of  the  ooal. 

A.  That  is  a  woU-kuown  fact.  The  veius  all  differ  in  their  qualities.  Some  are 
good  for  one  purpose  and  poor  for  another.  They  all  have  their  specific  qualities  and 
are  purchased  for  that  reason. 

Q.  Stat«  whether  those  specific  qualities  are  as  a  matter  of-  fact  an  element 

173  which  is  largely,  if  not  universally,  considered  and  met  in  the  dibtributiou  of 
coal  throughout  the  city  of  Philadelphia  T 

A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  How  is  it  when  you  come  to  the  coal  which  you  have  described  as  that  which 
is  shipped  to  points  beyond  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  that  is,  coal  sold  in  the  carry- 
ing on  of  interstate  commerce  with  other  States? 

A.  There  is  not  so  much  care  taken  as  to  keeping  separate  all  the  difi:erent  grades 
or  qualities  of  coal.  Trains  are  taken  from  the  mines  and  the  particular  sizes  proba- 
bly are  kept  separate  ;  but  particular  qualities  are  not  usually  kept  separate. 

Q.  That  is,  you  would  have  in  the  chutes  at  Port  Richmond  pockets  for  chestnut, 
pockets  for  egg,  and  pockets  for  stove;  but  you  would  fill  up  those  pockets,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  matter  practically,  for  Easterifshipments  with  stove  coal  brought  from 
any  part  of  the  field,  or  chestnut  coal  brought  from  any  part  of  the  field,  and  what 
the  customer  gets  beyond  Philadelphia  is  tlie  mixed  product? 

A.  That  is  generally  so.  There  may  be  exceptional  cases  where  coals  of  a  specific 
variety  are  kept  separate,  but  such  is  not  the  rule. 

Q.  There  therefore  exists  practically  that  general  difierence  between  the  coal 
which  is  sold  in  Philadelphia  and  that  which  is  sold  elsewhere  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  constitutes  an  ordinary  train  of  coal  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Port  Rich- 
mond or  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  I  suppose  about  140  four-wheel  cars. 

Q.  Those  cars  would  average  how  many  tons  ? 

A.  If  they  were  all  four-wheel  cars  of  the  Reading  build  they  wonid  average  proba- 
bly about  five  tons. 

Q.  That  would  make  the  load  of  the  train  about  how  many  tons  ? 

A.  About  700  tons. 

Q.  You  have  testified  somewhat  in  respect  to  the  difficulties  attending  the  delivery 
to  the  trade  generally  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  as  distinguished  from  deli  very 

174  at  Port  Richmond.    State  whether  or  not  the  increased  cost  of  handling  that 
coal  begins  at  the  very  mine  when  they  have  to  distribute  the  loadings  from 

the  breakers  into  the  different  cars. 
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A.    It  (l0P8. 

Q.  It  continues  at  the  scale,  does  it  not,  wbere  the  trains  are  made  ap  fur  ship- 
u»eut  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  only  finally  ended  when  the  coal  is  dislribnted  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia to  the  varioas  purchasers  t 

A.  That  is  trne. 

Q.  How  many  trips  each  week  can  tlie  equipment  make  when  it  ia  employed  in  the 
-distribution  of  coal  to  purchasers  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  f 

A.  My  own  observation  would  lead  me  to  say  abont  one  trip  a  week.  I  think  we 
would  be  fortunate  if  wo  got  one  trip  a  week  out  of  our  cars  as  a  rule,  particnlarly 
in  the  winter  time. 

Q.  That  is  when  the  traffic  is  heaviest,  or  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  isn't  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  trips  can  be  made  in  the  employment  of  that  equipment  in  the  de- 
livery of  coal  to  Port  Kichnioud  on  an  average? 

A.  I  shouhl  Hay  two  trips  a  week. 

Q.  At  least  that  f 

A.  At  least  that,  and  it  is  possible  to  make  more  than  that,  but  it  would  depend 
upon  very  favorable  circumstances. 

Q.  80  that  the  equipment  used  in  the  shipment  of  the  coal  to  Port  Richmond  conld 
handle  in  any  given  time  twice  as  much  as  the  same  equipment  employed  in  the 
handling  of  the  business  to  the  retail  yards  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  T 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Q.  Assuming  that  two  dollars  per  ton  were  to  bo  charged  to  each  purchaser  of  coal 
in  Philadelphia  of  a  train  load  of  140  cars,  and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  only  was  to 
be  charged  to  the  purchasers  of  the  coal  transported  by  the  140  cars  to  Port  Rich- 
mond, what  would  be  the  difference  in  the  receipts  in  one  week  of  the  Reading  Com- 
pany from  the  employment  of  the  140  cars  in  each  of  those  ways  f 
175  A.  In  the  case  of  Port  Richmond  for  outside  shipments,  the  earnings  would  be 

|2,100,  and  in  the  case  of  the  city  trade  the  earnings  would  be  $1,400. 

Q.  Although  charged  fifty  cents  a  ton  more  for  the  coal  to  Philadelphia  than  to 
Port  Richmoud,  the  earnings  of  140  cars  in  one  week  would  be  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia trarte  $700  less  than  if  shipped  to  Port  Richmoud  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  were  charged  the  same  rate  to  Philadelphia  that  yon  charge  to  Port  Rich- 
mond, what  would  be  the  dift'erence  in  favor  of  the  transportation  of  coal  to  Port 
Richmoud  as  against  transporting  it  to  Philadelphia  if  the  same  rato  prevailed  in 
both  cases  t 

A.  It  would  be  exactly  double. 

Q.  That  is,  if  you  charged  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  Philadelphia  and  one  dollar 
aiid  fifty  cents  to  Port  Richmond,  the  equipment  that  was  used  iu  transporting  coal 
to  Port  Richmond  would  earn  just  100  per  cent,  more  in  a  week  than  that  which  was 
employed  in  the  business  in  Philadelphia  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  the  problem  as  I  have  stated*  it  to  yon  the  actual  earnings  would  iu  that 
case  be  $1,000  a  week  more  for  the  equipment  used  to  Port  Richmond  than  that  used 
to  Philadelphia  for  Philadelphia  deliveries  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  considered,  so  as  to  form  an  opinion  and  be  able  to  express  yonr  con- 
clusion upon  the  Hiibject,  whether  it  would  not  be  more  money  net  to  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroa^l  Compauy  to  transport  all  its  coal  either  to  Port  Richuioutf  for 
Pbiladelphia  deliveries  or  to  one  central  depot  on  the  snburbs  of  the  city  where  it 
could  be  distributed  to  purchasers  in  the  same  way  m  large  lots  that  it  is  at  Port 
Richmond  and  distribute  it  at  the  same  prices  that  you  receive  on  the  through  rate, 
than  to  distribute  it  iu  the  mauner  and  at  the  price  that  you  now  receive  f 

A.  I  have  no  figures  that  would  make  a  positive  basis  for  that,  but  my  impression 
is  that  it  would  be  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  company  to  banl  their 
17G      coal  to  one  central  point  even  if  they  hauled  it  at  the  price  they  took  it  to  Port 
Richmond,  and  let  the  expenses  of  delivery  be  outside  of  the  consideration. 

Q.  That  is,  it  is  your  deliberate  conclusion  that  the  through  lato,  or  the  proportion 
of  the  through  r.ate,  which  would  represent  the  transportation  from  the  mines  to  Port 
Richmond  as  compared  with  the  rate  which  is  charged  for  the  actual  deliveries  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  does  not  represent  the  full  cost  of  the  difference  of  the  two  serv- 
ices, but  that  if  the  Reading  Compauy  could  render  the  same  services  in  the  deliv- 
erioH  in  Philadelphia  that  it  does  at  Port  Richmond,  it  would  be  very  much  more  to 
ii^  iid  vantage  T 

A.  I  think  that  is  ttwe.    l\va\fc  a\N<;\v^^VVQ\wVL\,  w^  from  my  experience. 

Q    State  whether  or  not  \\ie>  ^toVA^tcv  -^Xvv^Xiy  ^\a.\>^  \.^  ^«w  wv  >(>o^^  T«v\».t\ve  earning 
capacity  of  the  equipmexit  iu  Mftv^  Vu \»\i^ \T^\i«.^Qx\.Wv:\Q\i. ^l^^iaW*.  ^Vw'^^ ^^^v^V^x^ 
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two  or  three  millions  of  toDs  are  annually  handled,  as  at  Port  Richmond,  is  to  your 
mind  full  proof  of  that  fact  f 

A.  I  don't  think  I  nnderstand  your  qnestion  thoroughly. 

Q.  State  whether  yon  regard  the  dinerent  earning  capacity  of  an  equipment  in  em- 
ployment in  the  Port  Richmond  busiuess  as  against  a  very  much  less  earning  power 
of  that  same  equipment  when  employed  in  deliveries  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  as 
safflcieut  evidence  in  your  mind  for  the  conclusion  yon  have  stated,  that  there  would 
be  more  money  net  to  the  Reading  at  the  through  rates,  if  it  oonld  distribute  coal 
in  the  same  way  T 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  were  asked  the  <]^ne8tion  by  Mr.  Gendell  whether  or  not  the  railroad  com- 
pany could  restrict  the  individual  operators  in  their  shipments  of  coal  over  the  Read- 
ing Railroad,  and  yon  said  yon  supposed  they  could.  State  whether  in  point  of  fact 
in  1885  and  1886  the  Reading;  Railroad  Company  or  its  receivers  did  in  any  manner, 
by  withholding  cars  or  facilities,  or  in  any  other  way  to  your  knowledge,  restrict  any 
individual  operator  whatever  in  the  shipment  of  coal  over  the  Reading  system  f 

177  A.  That  matter  did  not  come  under  my  personal  knowledge.    I  believe  they 
did  not.    I  do  not  think  they  did.     It  would  not  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation, and  I  could  not  answer  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Yon  never  heard  of  it  f 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  never  any  complaint  made  to  you  by  any  particular  operator  that  he 
was  prevented  from  shipping  his  coal  f 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dickson  : 

Q.  There  are  numerous  charitable  associations  and  charitable  trusts  in  this  city,  hav- 
ing for  their  object  the  supplying  of  poor  people  with  fuel,  are  there  not? 

A.  I  believe  there  are.  I  have  heard  of  such  institutions.  I  don't  know  that  I  can 
particularize  but  one  Just  now. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  from  your  general  observation  and  general  information, 
have  all  of  the  others  pat  together  contributed  more  than  a  small  jHsrcentage  of  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  towards  supplying  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  with  inel  below  cost? 

A.  I  should  say  not. 

Q.  Looking  to  the  resnlts,  then,  onght  not  this  so-called  anthracite  coal  combina- 
tion to  be  regarded  in  th^  light  of  a  philanthropic  or  charitable  association  for  the 
supplving  of  fnel  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  particularly  Philadelphia,  at 
less  than  cost  t 

A.  So  far  as  they  have  been  interested  in  that  I  shonld  say  so,  because  the  result 
seems  to  shows  that  they  have  been  extremely  charitable. 

Q.  They  have  actually  during  the  last  two  years  furnished  coal  at  lower  prices  than 
ever  before  f 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true.  * 

By  Mr.  Qkndbll  : 

Q.  What  proportion  of  coal  is  shipped  over  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road Company's  Schuylkill  Valley  lines  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  and  what  by  other  producers? 

178  A.    I  should  say  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road Company  proper.    I  am  not  now  considering  the  Jersey  Central  line  in  your 

question,  but  simply  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  proper.  I  should  say 
70  per  cent.,  or  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood,  although  I  have  not  the  actual 
figures  before  me. 

Q.  How  much  did  yon  say  the  loss  on  the  production  of  coal  was  during  the  past 
year  ? 

A.  The  loss  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  seems  by 
their  own  statement  to  have  been  |1, 147,000. 

Q.  Was  the  loss  by  the  other  producers  in  like  proportion  T 

A.  Indeed  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  was  notf 

A.  I  apprehend  that  there  was  more  or  less  loss,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  of  my  own 
knowledge.     I  have  no  connection  whatever  with  their  accounts. 

Q.  Was  there  a  loss  by  the  producers  taken  in  the  aggregate  f 

A.  I  think  there  was.  At  least  everybody  complained  of  losing  money.  Those 
whom  I  spoke  to  in  the  way  of  conversation  and  whom  I  met  in  the  way  of  business 
\vere  complaining  continually  of  losing  money. 

Q.  How  was  this  loss  on  coal  by  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  made  up  t 

A»  I  could  not  say.     I  have  no  access  to  their  accounts. 

Q.  Was  it  not  made  up  by  the  railroad  company  ;  replaced  or  refunded  to  them  f 
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A.  I  don't  know  that  it  ever  has  been.  I  don't  know  how  they  keep  their  accotrnts. 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  part  of  the  qneation. 

Q.  Has  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  any  assets  from  which  it  conld  pay  a  cost  of 
production  in  one  year  of  more  than  $1,000,000  exceeding  the  returns  T 

A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  yon  know  from  your  general  knowledge  T 

A.  I  didn't  suppose  that  you  wished  me  to  guess  at  those  things.     I  prefer 

179  that  those  who  are  directlv  connected  with  the  accounts  give  yon  the  figures. 
They  would  be  in  very  much  more  reliable  shape. 

Q.  Who  is  the  proper  person  to  give  me  that  information  f 

A.  There  is  a  secretary  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  there  are  other  persoofl 
whom  I  have  no  doubt  can  furnish  you  the  information  in  exact  form. 

Q.  Who  is  there  in  Philadelphia  who  can  give  it  to  the  best  advantage,  as  to  how  that 
loss  was  made — how  they  procured  money  to  pay  the  $1,000,000  which  was  the  cmi 
of  production  in  excess  of  the  returns  f 

,  Mr.  Dickson.  If  the  attorney-general  can  show  how  that  would  be  relevant  to  the 
question  which  he  proposes  to  raise  before  the  court  the  receivers  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  the  information. 

Mr.  Gendkll.  I  did  not  see  the  exact  relevancy  of  the  cross-examination,  1  must  cod- 
fess,  but  I  desire  to  meet  that  cross-examination  squarely. 

Mr.  Dickson.  It  certainly  is  relevant  upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  an  ex- 
tortionate price  has  been  asked  to  show  that  coal  has  been  furnished  at  less  than  cmi. 
But  as  to  the  question  out  of  what  means  the  producers  are  able  to  perform  that  act 
of  philanthropy,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  itttorney-general  that  is  a  matter  which 
concerns  them  and  not  him. 

Mr.  Kakrchkr.  We  will  furnish  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  just 
published,  which  will  give  all  that  information. 

By  Mr.  Gendell  (to  the  witness) : 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  returns  for  freight  on  the  Reading  Railroad  were  large 
enough  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  mining  and  still  leave  a  profit  to  the  railroa^lf 

A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question.  Those  are  matters  of  accounts  to 
which  I  have  not  acess.  If  the  question  is  relevant  and  proper  for  me  to  answer  I 
can  secure  the  information,  I  suppose,  by  asking  the  receivers  to  furnish  it.  It  doett 
not  come  within  the  province  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  not' the  object  of  the  railroad  company  in  mining  coal  through  the 

180  Coal  and  Iron  Company  to  procure  freights  out  of  which  they  can  make  a 
profit  large  enough  to  more  than  overbalance  the  Idss  in  mining  f 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  stated  at  the  end  of  your  cross-examination  that  you  did  not  know  that  any 
individual  operators  were  prevente^l  from  shipping.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was 
any  arrangement  with  the  individual  operators  by  which  they  did  not  produce  more 
than  a  certain  amount  or  a  certain  proportion  of  an  amount  of  coalf 

A.  I  think  there  was  some  sort  of  an  understanding  between  tlie  individual  operators 
that  they  would  shut  down  their  breakers  at  a  certain  time  in  the  month,  but  1  sim- 
ply know  that  i\s  passing  matter  of  curreut  information.  I  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it,  and  don't  know  why  it  was  done.  I  don't  rememl>er  at  this  moment  when 
it  was  done.  There  were  cases  where  they  themselves  united  together  and  agreed  to 
stop  their  mines — for  their  own  purpose,  I  suppose. 

Q.  That  was  done  at  the  instance  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Reading  Railroad 
Company,  wasn't  it. 

A.  I  dou't  know  that.     I  have  no  knowledge  of  such  being  the  case. 

Q.  Who  can  give  us  that  information  T 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Then  in  saying  that  the  operators  were  not  prevented  from  shipping,  so  far  as 
you  know,  you  only  mean  to  say  that  they  wore  not  prevented  from  carrying  coal  to 
market  after  they  had  actually  mined  it.     Is  that  sot 

A.  I  btdieve  that  is  so,  so  far  as  I  understand  your  question.  I  don't  know  of  any 
restrictions  placed  upon  them  by  the  railroad. 

Q.  That  is,  restrictions  in  shipping  ? 

A.  Restrictions  in  shipping. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  of  infiuence  brought  upon  them  to  prevent  them  from  min- 
ing t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  charge  of  freight  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Philadelphia  inclnde  the 
placing  of  the  cars  in  the  coal -yards  and  the  unloading  of  the  cars  and  taking  them 
away  f 

181  A.  It  inc\nde«  t\\c>  cck«»X  o^  v^?k<;\\\^  the  cars  in  the  yards  of  the  various  dealers 
and  manafactutftT^  wV\ftTft\<iiX  Wwv^  \w5^  «^\\s:\\s!%.   \\,  ^<ws»  uot  include  the 

cost  of  uu loading.     It  \»  vro\>Q>t  to  »\,«A,<b  Vw^xvb  xXwvX.  W^^b^  ^^v^  ^^ax^^  ^«fe  v»  v:vi\»jaLxsR.\#id 
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that  with  one  or  two  blows  of  a  hammer  they  can  unload  a  car  when  it  is  in  a  coal 
yard.  They  have  drop  doors,  and  they  are  usually  unloaded  very  quickly,  so  that 
the  unloading  is  a  matter  of  convenience  usually  to  the  man  who  owns  the  yard.  It 
sometimes  happens  to  be  a  very  great  inconveuience  to  the  man  who  owns  the  cars. 

Q.  Does  the  charge  which  you  have  mentioned  as  the  cost  of  freight  from  Schuyl- 
kill Haven  include  every  charge  to  the  purchaser  of  coal  in  Philaidelphia — that  ^, 
the  merchant  who  keeps  the  yard,  or  the  manufacturer — except  the  actual  cost  of  the 
coal  itself  f 

A.  It  does. 

Q.  You  also  add  to  it  the  cost  of  the  freight  to  Schuylkill  Haven,  as  you  have  al- 
ready explained  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  greater  profit  in  carrying  coal  to  Port  Richmond  beyond  the 
profit  for  local  delivery  in  Philadelphia,  dons  what  you  have  stated  allow  for  the 
wear  and  tear  upon  the  cars,  for  the  wages  of  the  trainmen  and  others,  and  all  other 
expcn8«)s,  or  is  it  merely  the  gross  returns  per  car  for  the  same  length  of  time  T 

A.  My  answers  were  given  in  a  general  way.  Those  are  specific  matters  that  you 
ask  about,  and  I  can  hardly  answer  them  intelligently.  Of  course  all  the  matters 
you  have  mentioned  go  into  the  matter  of  expense. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  to  include  them  in  your  answer? 

A.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  gave  the  figures  with  resi>ect  to  the  amount  earned  by  a  train  of  coal 
cars  during  a  certain  length  of  time,  say  a  week,  and  stated  that  iu  the  oue  case  a 
traiu  would  earn  a  certain  amount  of  money,  and  iu  the  other  case  a  smaller  amount 
of  money,  you  look  that  into  consideration  in  stating  those  figures,  did  you  ? 

182  A.  I  took  specific  rates  into  consideration  then.    Those  rates  cover,  of  course, 
whatever  services  were  requisite  to  perform  the  distinct  services  spoken  of. 

One  was  to  go  to  Port  Richmond  and  the  other  to  the  city. 

Q.  It  was  not  merely  the  gross  return  that  you  took  into  consideration,  but  the  net 
profit? 

A.  It  was  the  gross  return. 

Q.  Then  the  net  profit  would  be  something  entirely  different  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  compared  the  gross  return  to  the  railroad  company.  I  did  not  com- 
pare the  net  profit. 

Q.  In  order  to  get  at  the  net  profit  you  would  have  to  take  into  consideration  that 
a  car  will  run  only  a  certain  number  of  miles,  whether  they  are  to  be  few  trips  or 
many  in  a  limited  time,  and  also  you  would  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  on  each  train  there  are  a  certain  number  of  men  employed  and  a  certain  amount 
of  steam  used,  &c.f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Q.  So  that  the  fact  that  yon  could  make  more  trips  to  Port  Richmond  and  that  you 
won  Id  obtain  a  greater  gi'oss  receipt,  does  not  necej>sarily  show  that  you  would  re- 
ceive a  greater  net  profit  during  the  same  length  of  time? 

A.  I  think  it  shows  that  upon  the  same  amount  of  service  and  investment  the  profit 
would  be  correspondingly  greater.    Just  what  that  profit  would  be  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  It  might  be  greater,  or  it  might  be  less  ? 

A.  It  would  dei)eud  on  circumstances,  necessarily. 

Q.  Have  yon  the  materials  from  which  you  can  state  in  which  case  the  net  profit 
would  be  j^reatcr? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  about  the  price  of  freights,  and  you  also  said  something  with 
regard  to  the  cost  of  coal.  Practically  speaking,  the  cOal  dumped  at  Port  Richmi^nd 
belongs  to  the  Reading  Railroad,  or  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  does  it  not  ? 

A.  It  belongs  t-o  them  and  belongs  to  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  The  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  own  what  they  send  there. 

Q.  The  bulk  of  the  shipments  to  Port  Richmond  are  by  the  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany? 

183  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so. 

Q.  What  is  done  with  coal  that  is  sent  there  by  private  shippers. 
A.  It  depends  upon  what  the  shipper  wants  done  with  it.    It  is  entirely  under  his 
control.  ' 
Q.  Is  it  kept  separate  ? 
A.  It  is. 

Q.  Is  that  the  ordinary  practice? 
A.  It  is  the  ordinary  practice. 
Q.  To  keep  it  separate  ? 
A.  Entirely  so. 

Q.  By  whom  are  sales  made  there  ? 

A.  Do  you  mean  outside  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  ? 
Q.  Yes ;  are  they  made  by  private  owners  ? 
A.  Sales  are  made  by  individual  collieries.    They  sell  their  own  coal.    I  don't  know 
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anything  abont  their  sales  except  that  they  make  them.  Each  shipper  Is  allott-ed  i 
certain  amoant  of  wharf  room,  which  he  occupies  daring  the  year,  and  be  pats  his 
coal  there  and  sells  it  for  his  own  purposes. 

Q.  But  in  point  of  fact  the  great  mass  of  coal  there  belongs  to  the  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  f 
t  A.  Becanse  they  are  the  largest  shippers.    That  is  the  only  reason. 

Q.  It  is  sold  there  on  the  wharyes  T 

A.  It  is  sold  for  shipment. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  coal  sold  at  Port  Richmond,  "  free  on  boani  "  f 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  state  that.    I  am  not  in  the  selling  department. 

Q.  Have  yon  no  knowledge  on  the  subject  f 

A.  Not  of  my  own.     I  could  not  answer  your  question ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  it  does  not  come  directly  within  the  line  of  your  accounts  t 

A.  It  does  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  practically  what  it  isT 

A.  I  see  the  circulars,  yes.    They  can  be  seen  at  any  time.    They  are  always  printed 
and  published. 

184  Q.  As  the  statistician  of  this  railroad,  have  yon  not  the  information  f 
A.  I  am  not  the  statistician  of  the  road. 

Q.  As  the  statistician  of  the  Anthracite  Combination  don't  those  figures  come  under 
your  eye  t 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  relation  with  them. 

Q.  Have  you  not  as  definite  a  knowledge  of  them  as  yoir  have  of  very  many  of  the 
figures  which  you  have  given  us  here  T 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  owned  a  number  of  steam- 
vessels  for  the  carrying  of  coal.    Is  that  correct  f 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Yon  have  also  stated  that  where  coal  is  shipped  on  those  collieries  by  the  rail- 
road company  to  other  places  it  is  interstate  commerce.     Is  that  so  f 

A.  That  is  a  fact. 

Q.  It  is  not  interstate  commerce  so  far  as  the  railroad  company  is  concerned  when 
it  simply  carries  the  coal  to  Port  Richmond  and  delivers  it  on  a  vessel  there  which  \% 
the  vessel  of  a  third  party  f 

A.  Those  are  matters  that  I  don't  think  I  am  capable  of  stating  an  opinion  upon. 
I  have  only  my  own  opinion,  which  might  not  agree  with  that  of  somebody  else.  It 
is  simply  a  matter  of  construction,  and  a  man  may  put  upon  the  point  whatever  con- 
struction he  pleases. 

Mr.  Olmstbad.  I  will  state  for  the  information  of  the  Attorney-Greueral  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Commonwealth  vs.  The  Reading  Railroad  Company,  reported  in  15  Wal- 
lace, the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  it  was  interstate  commerce. 

By  Mr.  Qbndbll: 

Was  that  where  it  was  simply  delivered  to  a  third  person  f 
Bir.  Olmstbad.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Gkndbll  (to  the  witness) : 

Q.  You  also  stated  something  in  the  beginning  of  your  cross-examination  to-day 
with  regard  to  the  production  by  the  Reiuling  Coal  and  Iron  Company.     W^hat  haA 
been  the  amount  of  their  production  duriug  the  past  year  of  1880  ? 

185  A.  The  amount  of  production  of  the  Phila<le]phia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  themselves  was  5,616,^)63  tons,  and  the  production  of  their  tenants 

was  51h>,839  tons.     The  toUl  was  6,209,202  tons. 

Q.  State  in  percentage  the  amount  of  the  excess  of  the  production  of  1886  by  that 
company  over  the  production  of  1885  f 

A.  I  could  not  give  you  that  information  in  percentage  until  I  have  an  opportunity 
to  work  it  out. 

Q.  You  have  already  given  the  figures  T 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  was  the  production  of  other  shippers  on  your  main  lines  duriug  the  years 
1885  and  1886 — that  is,  all  shippers  other  than  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  ? 

A.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  that  I  have  given  yon  as  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are  tiguros  for  their  fiscal  year,  beginning  with 
December  1st.  The  figures  which  I  give  you  as  pertaining  to  the  allotment,  or  the 
combination,  as  yon  term  it,  are  all  for  the  calendar  year,  from  January  to  Decem- 
ber. The  variation  in  comparison  would  l>e  so  small  that  it  would  not  be  of  any  ac- 
count. The  production  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroiid  Company  for  18:j5 
was  11,680,780  tons.    "For  \^<rt  \\\fe  ^\^\\\^>^  w<^  \\ot  Y«t  in. 

Q.  Then  you  are  unv\\>\o  V,o  ft\.a\;ft  vj\\^\.ti^^<iH^^/v^  wv^  ,\X\«jt<i>  'v^jA^vs^xJc^a  <i.T\.Ute  inter- 
est for  the  year  188G  over  \A\g  >,ea.t\^^^^ 
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A.  I  can  give  it  to  November  30tb,  which  includes  eleven  monthH.  I  stated  in  evi- 
dence before  it  was  some  440,000  tons.  That  is  in  excess  of  their  allotment.  I  oan 
not  give  yon  the  figures  until  the  returns  are  in.    They  are  not  in  yet. 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  Jersey  Central  interest  also  f 

A.  It  does ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  allotment  what  was  the  proportion  of  the  Beading  system  proper 
apart  from  the  Jersey  Central  f  ^ 

A.  I  can  not  give  you  that.    It  does  not  come  within  my  province. 
Q.  How  was  the  division  made  between  the  two  systems  T    . 
186         A.  I  could  not  give  you  that  information.    I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  subdivision  of  the  tonnage  between  the  interests  of  the  roads. 

Q.  You  declined  to  give  the  price  of  coal  at  Philadelphia.  How  did  you  get  the 
price  of  coal  at  the  mines?  - 

A.  I  got  it  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad, 
which  will  be  published  in  a  short  time. 

Q.  Does  not  that  same  report  give  the  price  at  Philadelphia  f 

A.  It  does  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Then  your  knowledge  about  that  was  no  more  direct  and  definite  than  your 
knowledge  about  the  price  of  coal  at  Philadelphia  f 

A.  I  take  this  to  be  an  official  document  and  look  upon  it  as  being  accurate,  while 
the  price  of  coal  is  such  a  yariable  quantity  that  no  one  but  one  absolutely  con- 
cerned with  the  sales  of  it  could  form  any  idea  as  to  what  the  price  was. 

Q.  Yon  have  given  us,  I  think,  the  charge  of  transportation  to  Port  Richmond  for 
various  mouths  and  for  the  year  at  length,  have  you  notT 

A.  Noy  sir;  I  gave  vou  the  charge  of  transportation  that  prevailed  in  one  case  at 
present,  and  in  the  other  case  in  the  month  of  November. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  average  charge  during  the  year  f 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not.    I  have  not  the  information. 

Q.  That  can  be  figured  out  from  the  annual  reports,  can  it  not  f 

A.  Really,  I  do  not  know  that  it  can.  I  do  not  think  it  oan.  I  have  what  is  in  the 
annual  report  on  that  subject,  if  you  desire  it. 

Q.  Please  state  it. 

A.  (Referring  to  memorandum.)  The  receipts  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  Company  for  the  transportation  of  coal  for  2,240  pounds  for  the  year  1886 
were  t^^  of  one  cent  per  ton  per  mile. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  tons  T 

A.  The  report  will  give  it,  I  suppose,  when  it  comes  out.    I  have  not  seen  the  re- 
port for  1886,  except  a  stray  copy  of  a  proof.    The  tons  are  all  there.    It  will 
1^      be  in  print.    I  can  give  a  copy  of  the  report  for  1885,  which  is  already  printed. 
That  gives  the  entire  tonni^e. 

Q.  That  is  less  than  a  cent  a  mile  T 

A.  Less  than  a  cent  a  ton  per  mile. 

Q.  It  is  ninety  miles  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Philadelphia  f 

A.  This  covers  the  whole  territory  in  the  whole  business  without  respect  to  any 
distances.    It  covers  the  entire  transportation  of  coal. 

Q.  What  was  the  charge  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Philadelphia  f 

A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  That  is  an  average  of  considerably  over  a  cent  and  a  half? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  charge  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Philadelphia  is  very  largely  in  excess  of 
the  average,  is  it  not  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  should  that  be  f 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  also  told  us  that  in  coal  trains  the  cars  are  always  returned  empty,  so  that 
they  have  a  load  but  in  one  direction  T 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  that  to  a  very  large  extent  true  of  all  freight-cars  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  It  is  to  some  extent.  Is  it  not  to  a  very  large  extent.  It  is  growing 
less  and  less  every  year. 

Q.  Coal  trains  are  unusually  long  trains,  are  they  not  ? 

A.  They  are  usually  long  trains. 

Q.  A  coal  train  as  compared  with  other  kinds  of  freight  trains  is  an  unusually  long 
train,  is  it  not  f 

A.  Not  necessarily  so.    We  have  long  trains  of  freight  as  well. 

Q.  What  is  the  ordinary  size  of  ajreight  train  not  composed  of  coal-cars  T 

A.  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  grades  that  are  passed  over  and  considerations 
of  many  kinds.    There  may  be  five  cars,  or  ten  cars,  or  twenty  cars,  or  forty  cars, 
188     just  as  it  happens  to  be.    If  they  have  the  grades  favorable  they  can  haul  sixty 
cars. 
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Q.  You  were  asked  on  Saturday  to  produce  certain  (wpers.  On  pa^i^e  103  you  stated 
that  you  bad  not  the  return  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  f 

A.  I  have  since  supplied  it,  and  it  is  printed  in  the  report  of  my  teatimooy. 

Q.  That  is  the  correct  return  as  furnished  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  pages  111  and  122  you  were  asked  for  a  tabulated  statement.  Have  yoo  pro- 
pared  that  T 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  prepared  a  table  of  the  monthly  allotments  and  monthly  pro- 
duction of  each  interest  for  the  year  1885  and  for  the  year  1886,  excepting  the 
pro<luction  for  the  month  of  December,  1886,  which  is  not  yet  completed, 

^Statements  produced  by  the  witness  offered  in  evidence.  The  statements  are  u 
follows :— ) 


18B 


1886. 


Philada.  and  Reading  B.  B. : 

Prodoction 

Quota 

LehiffhValloyKB.: 

Produotion 

Qnota  

Dela.,  Lacka.  and  W.  B.  B. : 

I^Dduotlon 

Quota 

Dela.  and  Hudson  Canal  Ca : 

Production 

Quota 

Pennsylvania  B.  K : 

Production 

Quota '. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. : 

Production 

Quota 

K.  Y.,  Lake  Erie  and  W.  B.  B. : 

Production 

Quota 

Total  produotion 

Total  quota 

Philada.  and  Blading  B  B : 

Production 

Quota 

Lehigh  Valley  B.  B. : 

Production 

Quota  

Dela.,  Laoka.  and  W.  B.  B.: 

Production 

Quota 

Dela.  and  Hudson  Canal  Co. : 

Production 

Quota 

Pennsylvania  B.  B. : 

Production    

Qaota 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.: 

Production 

Quota 

N.  Y.,  Lake  Brie  and  W.  B.  B. 

I^x>duction 

Quota 

Total  production 

Total  qnota. 


January. 


801,970.10 
582,750.00 

340. 744. 14 
284.000.00 

238.410.11 
240.750.00 

164,908.16 
165.000.00 

208,699.08 
120,000.00 

64. 004. 12 
75,000.00 

23.067.10 
22.500.00 


1,641.8U3.0I 
1.500,000.00 


February. 


666,451.18 
582,750.00 

270,743.06 
294,000.00 

309.90L02 
240. 75a  00 

167,948.17 
166^000.00 

220,264.10 
120, 000. 00 

91,372.10 
7%  000. 00 

43.025.08 
22.500.00 


Mareli. 


ApriL 


688,067.18 
699,800.00 

361,276.06 
862,809.00 

366b  9n.  07 
288,900.00 

190.S0&18 
108,000.00 

277.421.15 
144, 000. 00 

93,3)5.08 
90,000.00 

49, 210. 13 
27,000.00 


905,569.03 
932^400.00 

438.291.05 
470.400.00 

295,227.02 
885.200.00 

268, 83a  01 
264.000.00 

273,569.02 
192,000.00 

109. 566. 18 
120,000.00 

45,690.18 
36,000.00 


083, 


1,767.707.11  2,025,790.00,2.336.223 
1,500.000.00,1.800  000.00 2.400.0UO.00 


Hay. 


941.28&04 
092,400.00 

464.583  00 
470,400.00 

325,785.14 
385,20a0O 

268,7ff).10 
264,000.00 

287.809.01 
192,00a  00 

103, 775. 03 

i2o,ooaoo 

52,767.03 
36,900.00 


Jane. 


9S5,447.M 

971, 250. 0» 

410.91T.il 

39a^S71« 
401. 390.  M 

3SS.il&l7 
275^091. « 

282. 831.  U 

aoQ.on.M 
loo.'n&is 

125.0M.M 

46,M4Lll 
37,a0l.« 


,439,765. 15  3.490.03S.«1 
2,400,000.00  2,500,Q0e.M 


July. 


August. 


Septem 


ipten 
ber. 


1.057.660.16  ],181,775.08 1.166.061.16 
1,087,800.00  1,262.625.00 1.202,625.00 


562.481.16 
548,800.00 

455,110.08 
449,400.00 


548,03&15 
637. 000. 00 

521.488.05 
521, 625. 00 


278, 186. 161  262, 300.  09 


637,000.00 

524,016.02 
521, 625. 00 


October. 


November. 


1.237.320.16, 1, 174,453.09 


1,262^625.00 


651.033.05  700.733.06  660.544.16 


637,000.00 

642. 160. 11 
521,625.00 


1,262,628.00 


1,135,714.0 
815.830.M 

629,0S&13 
637.  OOaOOi  411,600.01 


328,237.11 
521, 635. 00 


308,000.00 

261, 983. 06 
224. 000. 00 

136. 145. 01 
140.000.00 

40,438.12 
42.000.00 


359. 961. 10,  387. 376. 05i 


December. 


388,944.06 
337,050l« 


357, 500. 00  357, 500. 00.  357, 500.  00 


2,801,006.15 
2,800,000.00 


298. 507. 05 
260.000.00 

146, 027. 16 
162,500.00 

65.772.05 
48, 750. 00 


3,023.9ia03 
3.250,000.00 


331,182.08 
260. 000. 00 

161, 153. 13 
162.500.00 


341. 106i  00 
260,000.00 

183,809.19 
162.500.00 


65,774.121    69, 57a  10 
48,750.00     48,750.00 


3,250, 183. 06,3, 562.16a07 
3,250.000.00,3,250,000.00 


384. 867.  Oil  31^314. 00 
357,500.00.  231.  €00. 00 

306,964.02.  301.317.10 


200,000.001 

150.086.01 
162,500.00 


168.030.00 

145,6IS.K 
105.000.00 


62.964.011    77,IM3.U 
4)^.750.00     31. 500.00 


3.279.116.01 
3,250,000.00 


2,900.82901 
2.100.000.00 
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1886. 


Philada.  and  Reading  K  B. : 

Production 

Quoca 

Lehigh  VaUey  B.  B. : 

Prodnction 

Qnota 

Dela..  Lacka.  and  W.  B.  R. : 

Prodaotion 

Quota 

Dela.  and  HndAon  Canal  Co. : 

Production 

Quota 

Pennsylvania  B.  B. : 

Production 

Qaota 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. : 

Prodnction 

Qnota , 

N.  Y..  Lake  Erie  and  W.  B.  B. 

Production ■ 

Quota 


Total  production. 
Total  quota 


January. 


700.173.07 


440,496.15 


496, 760. 03 


313, 085. 17 


232,521.10 


83,586.02 


65. 647. 15 


February. 


755, 726. 06 


480,735.18 


418,290.02 


319. 052. 19 


267,076.08 


77, 347. 19 


66, 789. 10 


2,338,271.09  2,385.028.02 


March. 


929.828.08 
524, 341. 00 
484.883.19 


282, 197. 17 

114. 141. 02 

67,500.00 


April. 


780,228.03 
752, 200. 00 

436,332.00 
379, 400. 00 

517,331.13 
310, 800. 00 


May. 


895,835. 
752.200. 

450,852. 
370,460. 


10 
00 

16 
00 


366,499.131  211,122.06 
213, 000. 00 


294, 57&  08 
209,000.00 

95,136.04 
06,800.00 

60, 000. 00 
38,800.00 


2.759,391.19  2, 194.726.14 
2,000,000.00 


332^117.02 
310, 800. 00 


216.458. 
213, 000. 

225,272. 

209,  ooa 

96,780. 
06,800. 

27,322. 
38. 800. 


19 
00 

15 

00 

00 
00 

03 
00 


2,253,639. 
2,000,000. 


05 
00 


June. 


1,034,213.05 
902.640.00 

464. 212. 03 
455,280.00 

368,273.08 
3TO,960.00 

252,984.04 
255, 600. 00 

307,422.19 
250,800.00 

115,544-07 
116,160.00 

49. 667. 17 
46. 560. 00 


2,592,318.03 
2.400,000.00 


Philada.  and  Beading  B.  B. : 

Production 

Qaota 

Lehigh  Valley  B.  B. : 

Production 

Quota 

DeU..  Lacka.  and  W.  B.  B. : 

Production 

Quota 

Dela.  and  Hndaon  Canal  Ca  t 

Production 

QnoU '. 

Pennsylvania  B.  B. : 

Production 

Quota 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. : 

Production 

Quota 

N.  T..  Lake  Brie  and  W.  B.  B. 

Production 

Quota — 


Total  prodnction. 
Total  quota 


July. 


August. 


949.568.07 
940,250.00 

437, 827. 17 
474, 250. 00 

320, 122. 12 
388,500  00 

386  049.18 
266,250.00 

288.833.18 
261,250.00 

99, 852. 03 
121,000.00 

71, 093. 18 
48,500.00 


2,433,348.1.) 
2.500.000.00 


Septem- 
ber. 


981, 070. 17 
940, 200.  OU 

511,050.03 
474, 250. 00 

425.101.09 
388,  500.  CO 

266, 159. 12 
266,250.00 

301, 694. 14 
261. 250. 00 

136,426.07 
121, 000;  00 

60, 498. 1 1 
48,500.00 


October.  I  November. 


1,084,257.01 
1.034,275.00 

533.111.11 
521. 675. 00 

452, 370. 16 
427, 350. 00 

202,831.19 
292,876.00 

322, 285  07 
287, 375. 00 

155,751.09 
133, 100. 00 

5.'),  8(>3. 18 
53. 350.  00 


December. 


2,682.001.13 
2,500,000.00 


1.329,678  041,246  876.18 

1,316,350.001,222.325.00  940,250.00 


666.243.16;  627.332.16 
663,950.00   616,525.00 

560,019.18,  529,108.17 
543, 900.  OU   505,050.00 


474,250.00 
388,'56o.66 


372.764.10   349. 844. 07 
372, 75 ».  OO 


2.896,472.01 


356. 237. 07 
365,  750. 00 

166,110.04 
169, 400. 00 

71.123.16 
67, 900. 0() 


3.512,177.l.'i 


2, 75O,00O.00i3. 500,000.00 


346.  125. 00|  266,250.00 
312,201.03 


339, 625. 00 

146,  .528.  OS 
157,  300. 00 

65,  742. 07 
63, 0.50.  00 


261,210.00 

i2i.066.66 

48,566.60 


:{,277,6;{6.]l|       

:{,  25(f,  000.00|2,500,000.00 


191  Q.  On  page  124  yoa  were  also  asked  to  examine  yoar  letters  and  to   see 

whether  there  were  any  which  bore  npon  the  question  of  adjustments  of  ao- 
coants  between  the  different  companies.    Have  you  done  that? 

A.  I  have  done  that,  and  I  will  answer  that  I  find  no  letters  beariug  upon  the  ad- 
justments of  the  iiccounts  between  the  two  companies,  except  letters  applying  en- 
tirely to  details  of  figures,  which  would  only  lead  to  confusion,  but  I  have  brought 
them  all  with  me,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  go  over  them  and  pick  out  just  what  you 
please.  1  attempted  to  make  a  selection  and  found  that  it  would  be  so  voluminous, 
and  not  bearing  upon  the  subject  at  all,  that!  oonoluded  to  give  you  the  opportunity 
to  take  what  you  liked.    They  are  at  your  service. 

(Witness  produces  letters.) 

Q.  There  is  everything  in  these  summaries  for  1885  and  1H86  which  you  have  made 
that  is  in  the  printed  reports? 

A.  I  believe  so.  They  are  intended  to  cover  the  same  figures.  The  allotments  are 
not  in  the  printed  reports. 

Q.  The  figures  in  red  ink  are  the  production  and  those  in  black  the  allotment? 

A.  It  is  so  stated  in  the  notation.  Those  in  red  ink  are  the  actual  production  and 
those  in  black  ink  the  allotments. 

Q.  How  much  co^l  W99  consumed  in  the  city  of  PhiliKl9lph}A  daring  the  years  1885 
and  1886? 
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A.  In  round  fignres,  aboat  2,100,000  tons. 
Q.  Each  year? 

A.  It  wan  very  nearly  the  same  each  year.    In  the  year  1885  ft  waa  a  little  leas  than 
the  year  1884,  I  believe ;  just  a  trifle.    In  roand  figures  they  are  as  I  have  stated. 
Q.  How  much  coal  was  consumed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  ia  the  year  16sc^f 
A.  I  can  not  state  that. 
Q.  How  much  in  the  year  1883  T 

A.  I  can  not  tell  yon  that,  for  I  have  not  them  with  me. 
Q.  How  much  wae  1885  short  of  1884  f 
A.  Less  than  100,000  tous.     I  forget  just  the  amount. 
Q.  How  do  those  figures  comnare  with  ton  years  ago  T 

A.  I  can  not  tell  yon.    Nobody  compiled  those  figure  that  I  know  of  so  far  back  u 
that. 

192  Q.  How  far  back  can  you  tell  us  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  not  get  about  the  firbt  date.  I  bad  not  beard 
of  any  before  that.  In  the  year  1885  the  ceil  consumed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
was  2,088,665  tons ;  in  the  year  1884,  2.112,672  tons. 

Q.  Have  you  for  any  years  beyond  that  f 

A.  I  have  not  them  with  me.  I  think  I  have  them  for  a  year  or  two  further  back 
in  another  book. 

Q.  Will  you  please  send  us  that  information  as  far  back  as  you  have  them  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dickson  : 

Q.  Have  you  statements  of  the  amount  of  bituminous  coal  consiimed  f 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

By  Mr.  Gendell  : 

Q.  The  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  largely  in- 
creased, has  it  not,  in  the  last  year  or  two  T 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  not  answer  from  positive  knowledge.  My  general  im- 
pression would  be  that  it  has  increased  somewhat,  but  I  have  no  positive  Knowledge 
on  the  subject. 

J.  LowRiE  Bell,  having  been  duly  affirmed,  was  examined  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Gendell: 

Q.  What  is  your  employment  f 
A.  Traffic  manager  of  the  Reading  Railroad. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  f 

A.  I  have  b^n  connected  with  the  Reading  Railroad  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
Q.  Are  you  connected  wiih  the  branch  of  the  railroad  that  regulates  the  freights 
and  the  price  of  coal  t 
A.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  of  coal :  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  price  of  coal  m  the  city  of  Philadelphia  from  time  to  timet 
A.  Not  as  part  of  my  business;  no,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  it  apart  from  your  business  f 

A.  Not  other  than  a  casual  knowledge.     I  have  no  knowledge  that  i»  coutinuousat 
all. 

193  Q.  What  is  the  present  price  of  coal  at  Port  Richmond  for  shipment  lieyond 
the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  the  price  for  shipment  within  the  harbor,  and  the 

price  for  city  consumption  T 

A.  I  would  have  to  refer  you  to  the  price  circulars  for  the  price  for  coal  outside  of 
the  capes. 

Q.  Have  you  those  circulars  f 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Who  has  them  t 

A.  The  sales  agents  of  the  individual  or  of  the  coal  and  iron  company. 

Q.  Who  issues  them  f 

A.  They  are  issued  on  behalf  of  the  coal  atid  iron  company  and  by  each  individaal 
seller  or  operator. 

Q.  Who  issues  them  for  the  coal  and  iron  company  f 

A.  The  sales  agents.  That  for  outside  the  capes,  Mr.  Richards;  that  for  inside  the 
capes,  Mr.  Harris. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copv  of  them  f 

A.  I  have  not  hero ;  I  have  in  my  office. 

Q.  Were  you  not  notified  to  X)roauce  them  f 

A.  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Gkndrll.  We  will  give  you  notice  now. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  price  for  harbor  trade  and  the  price  for  city  trade  T 
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A.  NO)  sir;  I  can  not,  except  by  reference  to  the  circulars. 

Q.  We  would  like  yon  to  produce  a  complete  set  of  those  circulars,  moniDg  back 
to  the  tirst  of  January,  1885. 

A.  I  will  produce  them.  They  are  circulars  Issued  for  general  distribution  wher- 
ever changes  are  made. 

Q.  Are  those  circular  prices  adhered  to  f 

A.  Pretty  generally.    That  is  governed  somewhat  by  competition,  however. 

By  Mr.  Olmsted  : 

Q.  State  whether  the  Mr.  Harris  whom  you  named  a  moment  ago  as  fixing  the  price 
for  certain  coal  and  issuing  the  circular  was  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Harris? 
A.  Not  at  all.    It  is  Mr.  8.  C.  Harris. 

Adjourned  until  Friday,  January  14,  1887,  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  at  Parlor  C,  Conti- 
nental Hotel. 


194  Friday,  January  14(^,  1887,  11  a.  m. 

Hearing  held  in  Parlor  C,  Continental  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 
Present:  The  examiners  (Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Chamberlin);  Messrs.  Gendell,  Snod- 

g 'ass,  and  Cassidy  for  the  Commonwealth;  Messrs.  Olmsted,  Wolvertou,  Kaercher, 
ickson.  Drinker,  Scott,  Ashhurst,  Morris  Goweu,  and  Barnes  for  defendants. 

John  Lowber  Welsh,  having  been  duly  affirmed,  was  examined  as  foUows: 

By  Mr.  Gendbll: 

Q.  What  is  your  business? 

A.  Shipping  and  commission  merchant. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  f 


A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Areyoi 


you  one  of  the  syndicate  formed  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  that  com- 
pany T 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  Have  you  with  you  a  letter,  or  a  copy  of  a  letter,  written  by  you  on  September 
17th  last,  with  reference  to  the  reorganization  of  that  company  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  such  a  copy  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  has  the  original  f 

A.  I  don't  remember  who  has  the  originaL 

By  Mr.  Cassidy: 

Q.  To  whom  was  it  addressed  f 

A.  I  should  have  to  get  the  letter  to  enable  me  to  state. 

By  Mr.  Gendkll: 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? 

A.  I  am  unable  to  recall  at  the  moment. 

Q.  You  understand  what  the  letter  is  to  which  reference  is  madet 

A.  I  believe  I  do. 

Mr.  Dickson  :  Mr.  Norris  can  find  a  copy  of  the  letter  in  the  newspapers.    We 
195      have  no  objection  to  taking  a  copy  from  the  newspapers,  subject  to  objection 
as  to  relevancy  and  incompetency. 

The  Witness.  There  will  be  no  trouble  abgut  giving  the  date.  I  can  give  the 
date. 

(It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Norris  should  furnish  copy  from  the  newspapers.) 

S.  C.  Harris,  having  been  duly  afi&rmed,  was  examined  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Gendell: 

Q.  You  are  a  sales  agent  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany! 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  sale  of  coal  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  prices  of  coal  from  time  to  time  f 
A.  I  am.    I  help  to  make  the  prices. 
Q.  How  are  those  prices  regulated,  and  by  whom  f 
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A.  On  the  second  Thursday  of  each  January  of  each  year  the  coal  operators  of  the 
Schuylkill  re^on  meet  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  select  live  men,  consistinff  of 
mem  hers  of  the  Coal  Exchange,  to  meet  with  a  committee  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  Ex- 
change, of  ahout  the  same  numher,  each  month  to  tix  the  prices  for  the  eDsoiug  month 
for  the  city  and  harhor  of  Philadelphia  only. 

Q.  What  constitutes  the  Schuylkill  Coal  Exchange? 

A.  All  the  operators  of  the  Schuylkill  coal  region;  individual  operators  as  well  as 
the  Coal  and  Iron  Company.     I  represent  only  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  hy  operators— miners? 

A.  No ;  those  who  operate  and  work  coal  mines  we  call  operatora 

Q.  And  those  who  ship  coal  also  T 

A.  Operators  at  times  ship  their  own  coal,  hut  they  sell  it  to  shippers,  as  a  nsoal 
thing. 

Q.  How  many  mem  hers  are  there  of  the  Schuylkill  Coal  Exchange  f 
A.  I  think  the  list  consists  of  about  thirty. 

196  Q.  Is  it  a  regular  organization ;  has  it  a  president  and  secretary  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  president? 

A.  Mr.  John  £.  Graeff. 

Q.  Who  is  the  secretary  ? 

A.  Henry  Gawthrop. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  their  meeting  in  January  last? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  composed  the  committee  then  appointed  to  regulate  the  prices  for  the 
year  1886  ? 

A.  John  E.  Graeff,  John  Donaldson,  Robert  C.  Thomas,  John  Milnes,  and  S.  C. 
Harris  for  1886  ? 

Q.  S.  C.  Harris  being  yourself? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  do  these  other  parties  represent? 

A.  They  represent  the  individual  operators  in  the  Schuylkill  region — about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty.  ^ 

Q.  I  mean  to  say,  are  the  other  four  gentlemen  individual  operators,  or  are  they 
officers  of  corporations? 

A.  They  are  operators  and  agents  for  operators.  They  simply  represent  all  the  in- 
dividual operators  of  Schuylkill  County  to  fix  the  prices. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Graefif  an  individual  operator  himself? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  other  three  ? 

A.  Donaldson  was  an  individual  operator  at  one  time,  but  he  was  not  in  1886 — not 
in  the  latter  part — he  was,  I  think,  in  the  early  part  of  1886.  P.  C.  Thomas  is  an  oper- 
ator. John  Milnes  represents  the  Draper  Coal  Company.  He  is  the  agent  for  the  ssle 
of  their  coal,  and  represents  them  in  this  Coal  Exchange.  I  represent  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company's  interests. 

Q.  Who  are  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  Exchange? 

A.  They  have  four,  or  at  least  had  last  year,  1886.  They  were  Ano  O.  Pardee,  jr., 
E.  Hill,  Mr.  Fanshawe,  and  the  fourth  is  Seth  Caldwell. 

197  Q.  Are  they  individual  operators  or  representatives  of  corporations? 

A.  Mr.  Caldwell  is  the  president  of  the  Buck  Mountain  Coal  Company,  which 
is  an  active  mining  company.  £.  Hill  represents  the  Lehij^h  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company;  he  is  the  agent  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company.  Ario  0. 
Pardee  has  mines  of  his  own.  Mr.  Fanshawe  represent  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Company's  interests. 

Q.  Who  are  the  officers  of  the  Lehigh  Exchange? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Schuylkill  Coal  Exchange  met  yesterday  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  same  officers  re-elected  ? 

A.  Re-elected  with  one  more.    We  appointed  six  men  instead  of  five. 

Q.  Who  was  the  sixth  ? 

A.  Joseph  L.  Osier.    We  increased  the  number  to  six. 

Q.  Who  is  Joseph  L.  Osier  ? 

A.  He  represents  a  large  colliery  in  Schuylkill  County. 

Q.  Of  his  own  f 

A.  No,  sir;  he  represents  the  Lawrence  Coal  Company,  of  Schuylkill  County. 

Q.  Were  the  president  and  secretary  re-elected  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  these  two  coal  exchanges  represent  the  entire  anthracite-prodocing  interostfl 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsvlvauia  ? 
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a  treroondonsly  heavy  grade  there.    I  have  passed  over  it  frequently ;  bnt  at  this 
moment  I  do  not  remember  the  figures. 

Q.  State  whether  they  can  tak^  up  but  a  very  small  train  of  empty  cars  in  retnm- 
ing  them  to  the  mines  over  those  ^adesf 

A.  They  can  only  take  small  trams. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  outlets  from  the  Shamokin  and  Mahanoy  coal  fields 
are  by  way  of  the  Gordon  and  Mahanoy  Plain,  by  which  the  coal  has  to  be  hoisted 
over  the  Broad  Mountain  and  the  empty  cars  returned  in  the  same  way  f 
A.  It  is  principally  so. 

172  Q.  State  whether  those  are  all  elements  which  go  into  the  cost  of  the  re^ 
tnrn  trip  which  is  in  part  against  the  grade  T 

A.  rhey  are  all  necessarily  considered. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  Philadelphia  was  thd 
charge  from  the  shipping  point,  Schuylkill  Haven,  to  the  point  of  delivery.  What  is 
the  distance  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  the  various  coal  fields  ?  Take  the  most  remote, 
first,  from  which  coal  is  shipped,  for  which  a  lateral  charge  of  thirty  cents  per  ton  is 
made. 

A.  I  should  say  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles,  probably,  was  the  most  remote. 

Q.  Then  it  runs  down  to  eight  or  ten  miles  T 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Varying  according  to  the  location  of  the  various  places  T 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  not  the  data  here  to  give  the  distances  exactly,  but  I  should 
say  that  was  approximately  correct. 

Q.  I  desire  to  draw  from  you  more  particularly  than  yon  have  yet  testified  (o  the 
difierence  between  coal  that  is  delivered  in  Philadelphia  and  that  which  is  shippeil  to 
Eastern  markets.  How  is  the  coal  generally  sold  in  Philadelphia — is  it  sold  as  the 
products  of  particular  collieries  which  are  known  to  possess  particular  qualities  and 
adaptability  of  various  sizes  for  particular  purposes,  or  is  it  all  sold  in  a  lump  ? 

A.  It  is  sold  as  you  first  stated.  Each  party  has  their  particular  brand  of  coal,  and 
that  coal  is  generally  shipped  from  some  particular  colliery  to  a  particular  customer 
for  specific  purposes. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  is  in  the  production  of  various  parts  of  the  coal  fields, 
and  even  in  the  pro<luction  of  the  same  colliery,  very  difierent  veins  in  the  same 
parts  of  the  coal  fields  and  very  great  difierencesin  the  character  of  the  coal. 

A.  That  is  a  woll-kuown  fact.  The  veius  all  differ  in  their  qualities.  Some  are 
good  for  one  purpose  and  poor  for  another.  They  all  have  their  specific  qualities  and 
are  purchased  for  that  reason. 

Q.  State  whether  those  specific  qualities  are  as  a  matter  of- fact  an  element 

173  which  is  largely,  if  not  universally,  considered  and  met  in  the  distribution  of 
coal  throughout  the  city  of  Philadelphia? 

A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  How  is  it  when  yon  come  to  the  coal  which  you  have  described  as  that  which 
is  shipped  to  points  beyond  the  Statue  of  Pennsylvania,  that  is,  coal  sold  in  the  carry- 
ing on  of  interstate  commerce  with  other  States  T 

A.  There  is  not  so  much  caro  taken  as  to  keeping  separate  all  the  difi^eront  grades 
or  qualities  of  coal.  Trains  are  taken  from  the  mines  and  the  particular  sizes  proba- 
bly are  kept  separate  ;  but  particular  qualities  are  not  usually  kept  separate. 

Q.  That  is,  you  would  have  in  the  chutes  at  Port  Richmond  pockets  for  chestnut, 
pockets  for  egg,  and  pockets  for  stove ;  but  you  would  fill  up  those  pockets,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  matter  practically,  for  EasternT shipments  with  stove  coal  brought  from 
any  part  of  the  field,  or  chestnut  coal  brought  from  any  part  of  the  field,  and  what 
the  customer  gets  beyond  Philadelphia  is  the  mixed  pro<luctf 

A.  That  is  generally  so.  There  may  be  exceptional  cases  where  coals  of  a  specific 
variety  are  kept  separate,  but  such  is  not  the  rule. 

Q.  There  therefore  exists  practically  that  general  difference  between  the  coal 
which  is  sold  in  Philadelphia  and  that  which  is  sold  elsewhere  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  constitutes  an  ordinary  train  of  coal  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Port  Rich- 
mond or  Philadelphia  T 

A.  I  suppose  about  140  four-wheel  cars. 

Q.  Those  cars  would  average  how  many  tons  f 

A.  If  they  were  all  four-wheel  cars  of  the  Reading  build  they  wonld  average  proba- 
bly about  five  tons. 

Q.  That  wonld  make  the  load  of  the  train  abont  how  many  tons  T 

A.  About  700  tons. 

Q.  You  have  testified  somewhat  in  respect  to  the  difficulties  attending  the  delivery 
to  the  trade  generally  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  as  distinguished  from  delivery 

174  at  Port  Richmond.    State  whether  or  not  the  increased  cost  of  handling  that 
coal  begins  at  the  very  mine  when  they  have  to  distribute  the  loadings  from 

the  breakers  into  the  diflferent  cars. 
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By  Mr,  Kaerciier  : 

Q.  All  that  yoa  have  said  in  regard  to  price  relates  to  stove  coal  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Qbndell  : 

Q.  That  was  the  price  at  what  date  f 

A^  That  was  the  price  f.  o.  b.  in  August,  aud  is  the  price  now. 
Q.  There  has  been  no  rise  in  prices  since  August  ? 
A.  I  think  not. 

200  Q.  And  of  that  four  dollars,  how  much  represents  the  cost  of  putting  it  on 
the  vessel  f 

A.  One  dollar  and  sixty-seven  cents. 

Q.  What  does  that  one  dollar  and  sixty-seven  cents  represent  f 

A.  The  cost  of  putting  it  on  the  vessel. 

Q.  From  where  f 

A.  From  the  mines.     We  get  two  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents  at  the  mines  for  the 
coal,  and  one  dollar  and  sixty-seven  cents  for  railroad  expenses  from  the  mines. 

Q.  What  is  the  expense  from  the  mines  to  Schuylkill  Haven  T 

A.  The  average  rate  is  about  thirty  cents. 

Q.  What  was  the  cost  of  dumping  from  the  car  in  the  vessel  f 

A.  The  railroad  company  charges  fifteen  cents  a  ton. 
,    Q.  So  that  the  net  cost  on  the  car  at  Port  Bichmond  is  three  dollars  and  eighty-five 
cents  f 

A.  When  you  add  the  shipping  expenses  it  is  four  dollars. 

Q.  And  less  the  shipping  expenses  it  would  be  three  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  three  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents  on  the  oar  at  Port  Bichmond  for  out- 
side shipments  f 

A.  Not  on  the  car  for  outside  Shipments. 

Q.  Three  dollars  and  eighty -five  cents  on  the  car;  it  is  equivalent  to  three  doUan 
and  eighty-five  cents  on  the  car  lor  outside  shipments  at  Port  Bichmond  not  adding 
the  shipping  expenses,  and  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  on  the  oarin  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia lor  city  trade.     Is  that  what  you  stated  f 

A.  That  is  it ;  yes,  sir ;  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Q.  What  was  in  August,  aud  what  has  since  been  the  cost  free  on  board,  for  harbor 
shipments  f 

A.  The  price  since  August  is  four  dollars  and  twenty  cents  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  Port  Bich- 
mond. 

Q.  In  and  since  August  T 

201  A.  I  don't  remember  what  it  was  in  August.    It  might  have  been  fifteen  cents 
less.    Without  looking  at  my  record  I  can  not  say.    But  since  August,  and  it 

is  now  four  dollars  and  twenty  c^nts  a  ton  f.  o.  b. 

Q.  These  are  the  circular  prices  which  you  have  given  us  f 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  circular  prices. 

Q.  Were  the  circular  prices  maintained  in  August? 

A.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer,  whether  they  were  or  not  in 
August. 

Q.  What  was  the  actual  selling  price  in  August  f 

A.  That  was  our  price,  four  dollars  and  twenty  cents.     In  August  did  you  say  f 

Q.  In  August. 

A.  That  is  going  back  a  pretty  good  distance.    I  can  not  remember  so  far  back. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  considerable  cut  below  circular  prices  at  that  time  f 

A.  There  may  have  been. 

Q.  Was  there  not? 

A.  I  do  not  know.    I  can  not  tell  without  looking  at  the  record. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  memory  T 

A.  Well,  I  judge  from  recollection  that  the  prices  were  about  fifteen  cents  a  ton  o£f 
the  present  price  in  the  month  of  August. 

Q.  Off  the  circular  prices  T 

A.  Otf  the  circular  prices. 

Q.  How  are  the  prices  now  t 

A.  Full  circular  prices,  with  probably  an  exception  here  and  there. 

Q.  The  other  companies  likewise  maintain  full  circular  prices  at  the  present  time, 
do  tbeyf 

A.  I  think  they  do.    I  have  not  heard  of  any  cutting. 

Q.  But  in  August  it  was  common  to  cut  for  all  companies? 

A.  Yes,  sir.    We  were  not  adhering  strictly  then  to  the  circular. 

Q.  That  was  so  among  all  the  companies  T 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

202  Q.  Yoxuc  pii(^Q^  9XQ  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  Pennsylvi^Qia  BftU^ 
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two  or  three  millions  of  toDs  are  annually  handled,  as  at  Port  Richmond,  is  to  your 
mind  full  proof  of  that  fact? 

A.  Idon^tthink  I  understand  your  question  thoroughly. 

Q.  State  whether  yon  regard  the  dinerent  earning  capacity  of  an  equipment  in  em- 
ployment in  the  Port  Richmond  busiuess  as  against  a  very  much  less  earning  power 
of  that  same  equipment  when  employed  in  deliveries  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  as 
sufficient  evidence  in  your  mind  for  the  conclusion  yon  have  stated,  that  there  would 
be  more  money  net  to  the  Reading  at  the  through  rates,  if  it  could  distribute  coal 
in  the  same  way  f 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Tou  were  asked  the  (j^uestion  by  Mr.  Gendell  whether  or  not  the  railroad  com- 
pany could  restrict  the  individual  operators  in  their  shipments  of  coal  over  the  Read- 
ing Railroad,  and  yon  said  you  supposed  they  could.  State  whether  in  point  of  fact 
in  1885  and  1886  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  or  its  receivers  did  in  any  manner, 
by  withholding  cars  or  facilities,  or  in  any  other  way  to  your  knowle<]ge,  restrict  any 
individual  operator  whatever  in  the  shipment  of  coal  over  the  Reading  system  f 

177  A.  That  matter  did  not  come  under  my  personal  knowledge.    I  believe  they 
did  not.    I  do  not  think  they  did.    It  would  not  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation, and  I  could  not  answer  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Yon  never  heard  of  it  f 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  never  any  complaint  made  to  yon  by  any  particular  operator  that  he 
was  prevented  from  shipping  his  coal  f 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dickbon  : 

Q.  There  are  numerous  charitable  associations  and  charitable  trusts  in  this  city,  hav- 
ing for  their  object  the  supplying  of  poor  people  with  fuel,  are  there  notf 

A.  I  believe  there  are.  I  have  heard  of  such  institutions.  I  don't  know  that  I  can 
particularize  but  one  just  now. 

Q.  So  far  as  yon  know,  from  your  general  observation  and  general  information, 
have  all  of  the  others  put  together  contributed  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  towards  supplying  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  with  fuel  below  costf 

A.  I  should  say  not. 

Q.  Looking  to  the  results,  then,  ought  not  this  so-called  anthracite  coal  combina- 
tion to  be  regarded  in  th^  light  of  a  philanthropic  or  charitable  association  for  the 
supplving  or  fuel  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  particularly  Philadelphia,  at 
less  tnan  cost  f 

A.  So  far  as  they  have  been  interested  in  that  I  should  say  so,  because  the  result 
seems  to  shows  that  they  have  been  extremely  charitable. 

Q.  They  have  actually  during  the  last  two  years  furnished  coal  at  lower  prices  than 
ever  before  T 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true.  * 

By  Mr.  Grndbll: 

Q.  What  proportion  of  coal  is  shipped  over  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road Company's  Schuylkill  Valley  lines  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  and  what  by  other  producers  f 

178  A.    I  should  say  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  Philawlelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road Company  proper.    I  am  not  now  considering  the  Jersey  Central  line  in  your 

question,  but  simply  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  proper.  I  should  say 
70  per  cent.,  or  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood,  although  I  have  not  the  actual 
figures  before  me. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  say  the  loss  on  the  production  of  coal  was  during  the  past 
year? 

A.  The  loss  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  seems  by 
their  own  statement  to  have  been  $1,147,000. 

Q.  Was  the  loss  by  the  other  producers  in  like  proportion  f 

A.  Indeed  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  was  not  f 

A.  I  apprehend  that  there  was  more  or  less  loss,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  of  my  own 
knowledge.    I  have  no  connection  whatever  with  their  acconiitH. 

Q.  Was  there  a  loss  by  the  producers  taken  in  the  aggregate  f 

A.  I  think  there  was.  At  least  everybody  complained  of  losing  money.  Those 
whom  I  spoke  to  in  the  way  of  conversation  and  whom  I  met  in  the  way  of  business 
Vere  complaining  continually  of  losing  money. 

Q.  How  was  this  loss  on  coal  by  the  Reading  Coal  and  Irou  Company  made  up  f 

A.  I  could  not  say.     I  have  no  access  to  their  accounts. 

Q.  Was  it  not  made  np  by  the  railroad  company  ;  replaced  or  refunded  to  them  f 
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A.  I  don't  know  tbat  ii  ever  has  been.  I  don^t  know  how  they  keep  their  accotroU 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  part  of  the  question. 

Q.  Has  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  any  assets  from  which  it  conld  pay  a  cost  of 
production  in  one  year  of  more  than  $1,000,000  exceeding  the  retnma  f 

A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  from  your  general  knowledge  f 

A.  I  didn't  suppose  that  yon  wished  me  to  guess  at  those  things.    I  prefer 

179  that  those  who  are  directly  connected  with  the  accounts  give  yon  the  figures. 
They  would  be  in  very  much  more  reliable  shape. 

Q.  Who  is  the  proper  person  to  giro  me  that  information  f 

A.  There  is  a  secretary  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  there  are  other  perBoni 
whom  I  have  no  doubt  can  furnish  you  the  information  in  exact  form. 

Q.  Who  is  there  in  Philadelphia  who  can  give  it  to  the  best  advantage,  as  to  how  that 
losM  was  made — how  they  procured  money  to  pay  the  $1,000,000  which  was  the  cost 
of  pro<luction  in  excess  of  the  returns  f 
.  Mr.  Dickson.  If  the  attorney-general  can  show  how  that  wonld  be  relevant  to  (be 

Jiuestion  which  he  proposes  to  raise  liefore  the  court  the  receivers  will  be  glad  t<o 
nrnish  the  information. 

Mr.  Gkndell.  I  did  not  see  the  exact  relevancy  of  the  cross-examination,  I  must  con- 
fess, but  I  desire  to  meet  that  cross-examination  squarely. 

Mr.  Dickson.  It  certainly  is  relevant  upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  an  ex- 
tortionate price  has  been  asked  to  show  that  coal  has  been  fnrni8he<l  at  less  than  cwt. 
But  as  to  the  question  out  of  what  means  the  producers  are  able  to  perform  that  act 
of  philanthropy,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  attorney-general  that  is  a  matter  wfaicb 
concerns  them  and  not  him. 

Mr.  Kakrcher.  We  will  fiimish  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  just 
published,  which  will  give  all  that  information. 

By  Mr.  Gbndell  (to  the  witness) : 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  returns  for  freight  on  the  Reading  Railroad  were  large 
enough  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  mining  and  still  leave  a  profit  to  the  railroatlT 

A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question.  Those  are  matteis  of  accounts  io 
which  I  have  not  acess.  If  the  question  is  relevant  and  proper  for  me  to  answer  1 
can  secure  the  information,  I  suppose,  by  asking  the  receivers  to  furnish  it.  It  does 
not  come  within  the  province  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  not' the  object  of  the  railroad  company  in  mining  coal  through  the 

180  Coal  and  Iron  Company  to  procure  freights  out  of  which  they  can  make  a 
profit  large  enough  to  more  than  overbalance  the  Idas  in  mining  f 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  stated  at  the  end  of  your  cross-examination  that  you  did  not  know  that  any 
individual  operators  were  prevented  from  shipping.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was 
any  arrangement  with  the  individual  operators  by  which  they  did  not  produce  more 
than  a  certain  amount  or  a  certain  proportion  of  an  amount  of  coalf 

A.  I  thiuk  there  was  some  sort  of  an  understanding  between  tlie  individnal  operaton 
that  they  would  shut  down  their  breakers  at  a  certain  time  in  the  month,  but  I  sim- 
ply know  that  as  passing  matter  of  current  information.  I  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it,  and  don't  know  why  it  was  done.  I  don't  remember  at  this  moment  when 
it  was  done.  .^There  were  cases  where  they  themselves  united  together  and  agreed  i-o 
stop  their  mines — for  their  own  purpose,  I  suppose. 

Q.  That  was  done  at  the  instance  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Reading  Railroad 
Company,  wasn't  it. 

A.  1  don't  know  that.     I  have  no  knowledge  of  such  being  the  case. 

Q.  Who  can  give  us  that  information  f 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Then  in  saying  that  the  operators  were  not  prevented  from  shipping,  so  far  as 
yon  know,  yon  only  mean  to  say  that  they  were  not  prevented  from  carrying  coal  to 
market  after  they  hiui  actually  mined  it.     Is  that  sot 

A.  I  believe  that  is  so,  ho  far  as  I  understand  your  question.  I  don't  know  of  any 
restrictions  placed  upon  them  by  the  railroad. 

Q.  That  is,  restrictions  in  shipping  f 

A.  Restrictions  in  shipping. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  of  influence  brought  upon  them  to  prevent  them  from  min- 
ing T 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  charge  of  freight  from  Schuylkill  Haven  t-o  Philadelphia  include  the 
placing  of  the  cars'in  the  coal-yards  and  the  unloading  of  the  cars  and  taking  them 
away  T 

181  A.  It  inclndes  the  cost  of  placing  the  cars  in  the  yards  of  the  vartoas  dealers 
and  manufacturers   wherever  they   have  switches.     It  does  not  include  the 

cost  of  unloading.     It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  these  coal  cars  are  so  constructed 
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that  with  one  or  two  blows  of  a  hammer  they  can  nnload  a  car  when  it  is  in  a  coal 
yard.  They  have  drop  doors,  and  they  are  usually  unloaded  very  quickly^  so  that 
the  unloading  is  a  matter  of  convenience  usnally  to  the  man  who  owns  the  yard.  It 
sometimes  happens  to  be  a  very  great  inconvenience  to  the   man  who  owns  the  cars. 

Q.  Does  the  charge  which  you  have  mentioned  as  the  cost  of  freight  from  Schuyl- 
kill Haven  include  every  charge  to  the  purchaser  of  coal  in  Philadelphia — that  v^ 
the  merchant  who  keeps  the  yard,  or  the  manufacturer — except  the  actual  cost  of  the 
coal  itself  f 

A.  It  does. 

Q.  You  also  add  to  it  the  cost  of  the  freight  to  Schuylkill  Haven,  as  you  have  al- 
ready explained  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  greater  profit  in  carrying  coal  to  Porfc  Richmond  beyond  the 
profit  for  local  delivery  in  Philadelphia,  does  what  you  have  stated  allow  for  the 
wear  and  tear  upon  the  cars,  for  the  wages  of  the  tram  men  and  others,  and  all  other 
ex]>enses,  or  is  it  merely  the  gross  returns  per  car  for  the  same  length  of  time  f 

A.  My  answers  were  given  in  a  general  way.  Those  are  speciiio  matters  that  you 
ask  about,  and  I  can  hardly  answer  them  intelligently.  Of  course  all  the  matters 
you  have  mentioned  go  into  the  matter  of  expense. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  to  include  them  in  your  answer? 

A.  1  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  gave  the  fignres  with  respect  to  the  amount  earned  by  a  train  of  coal 
cars  during  a  certain  length  of  time,  say  a  week,  and  statetl  that  in  the  one  case  a 
train  would  earn  a  certain  amount  of  money,  and  in  the  other  case  a  smaller  amount 
of  money,  you  look  that  into  consideration  in  stating  those  figures,  did  you  f 

182  A.  I  took  specific  rates  into  consideration  then.    Those  rates  cover,  of  course, 
whatever  services  were  requisite  to  perform  the  distinct  services  spoken  of. 

One  was  to  go  to  Port  Richmond  and  the  other  to  the  city. 

Q.  It  was  not  merely  the  gross  return  that  you  took  into  consideration,  but  the  net 
profit? 

A.  It  was  the  gross  return. 

Q.  Then  the  net  profit  would  be  something  entirely  difierent  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  compared  the  gross  return  to  the  railroad  company.  I  did  not  com- 
pare the  net  profit. 

Q.  In  order  to  get  at  the  net  profit  you  would  have  to  take  into  consideration  that 
a  car  will  run  only  a  certain  number  of  miles,  whether  they  are  to  be  few  trips  or 
many  in  a  limited  time,  and  also  you  would  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  on  each  train  there  are  a  certain  numl»er  of  men  employed  and  a  certain  amount 
of  steam  used,  &.c.? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Q.  So  that  the  fact  that  yon  could  make  more  trips  t^  Port  Richmond  and  that  you 
would  obtain  a  greater  gross  receipt,  does  not  necessarily  show  that  you  would  re- 
ceive a  greater  net  profit  during  the  same  length  of  time? 

A.  I  think  it  shows  that  npon  the  same  amount  of  service  and  investment  the  profit 
wonld  be  correspondingly  greater.    Just  what  that  profit  would  be  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  It  might  be  greater,  or  it  might  be  less  ? 

A.  It  would  det>eud  on  circumstances,  necessarily. 

Q.  Have  you  the  materials  from  which  yon  can  state  in  which  case  the  net  profit 
would  be  great<?r  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  about  the  price  of  freight-s,  and  yon  also  said  something  with 
regard  to  the  cost  of  coal.  Practically  speaking,  the  cOal  dumped  at  Port  Richmond 
belongs  to  the  Reading  Railroad,  or  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  does  it  not  ? 

A.  It  belongs  to  them  and  belongs  to  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  The  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  own  what  they  send  there. 

Q.  The  bulk  of  the  shipmentsto  Port  Richmond  are  by  the  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany? 

183  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so. 

Q.  What  is  done  with  coal  that  is  sent  there  by  private  shippers. 
A.  It  depends  upon  what  the  shipper  wants  done  with  it.    It  is  entirely  under  his 
control.  * 
Q.  Is  it  kept  separate  ? 
A.  It  is. 

Q.  Is  that  the  ordinary  practice? 
A.  It  is  the  ordinary  practice. 
Q.  To  keep  it  separate  ? 
A.  Entirely  so. 

Q.  By  whom  are  sales  made  there  ? 

A.  Do  you  mean  outside  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  ? 
Q.  Yes ;  are  they  made  b^  private  owners  ? 
A.  Sales  are  made  by  individual  collieries.    They  sell  their  own  coal.    I  don't  know 
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!  anything  a1>oat  tbeir  sales  oxcopt  that  they  make  them.    Each  shipper  is  allotted  a 

certain  amount  of  wharf  room,  which  he  occupies  during  the  year,  and  he  pats  his 
coal  Uiere  and  sells  it  for  his  own  purposes. 
Q.  But  in  point  of  fact  the  great  mass  of  coal  there  belongs  to  the  Coal  and  Iron 
I  Company  f 

I      .  /A.  Because  they  are  the  largest  shippers.    That  is  the  only  reason. 

I  Q.  It  is  sold  there  on  the  wharyes  f 

(  A.  It  is  sold  for  shipment. 

\  '  Q.  What  is  the  price  of  coal  sold  at  Port  Richmond,  '*  free  on  board  "  f 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  state  that.    I  am  not  in  the  selling  department. 
)  Q.  Have  you  no  knowledge  on  the  subject  f 

A.  Not  of  my  own.     I  could  not  answer  your  question  ;  I  don't  know. 
^  Q.  Do  you  mean  that  it  does  not  come  directly  within  the  line  of  yoar  accoantsf 

A.  It  does  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  practically  what  it  is  f 

A.  I  see  the  circulars,  yes.    They  can  be  seen  at  any  time.    They  are  always  pnnted 
and  published. 

184  Q.  As  the  statistician  of  this  railroad,  have  you  not  the  information  f 
A.  I  am  not  the  statistician  of  the  road. 

Q.  As  the  statistician  of  the  Anthracite  Combination  don't  those  figures  come  under 
your  eye  T 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  relation  with  them. 

Q.  Have  you  not  as  definite  a  knowledge  of  them  as  yott  have  of  very  many  of  the 
figures  which  you  have  given  us  here  f 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  owned  a  number  of  steam- 
vessels  for  the  carrying  of  coal.    Is  that  correct  f 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  You  have  also  stated  that  where  coal  is  shipped  on  those  collieries  by  the  rail- 
road company  to  other  places  it  is  interstate  commerce.    Is  that  so  f 

A.  That  is  a  fact. 

Q.  It  is  not  interstate  commerce  so  far  as  the  railroad  company  is  concerned  when 
it  simply  carries  the  coal  to  Port  Richmond  and  delivers  it  on  a  vessel  there  which  is 
the  vessel  of  a  third  party  f 

A.  Those  are  matters  that  I  don't  think  I  am  capable  of  stating  an  opinion  upou. 
I  have  only  my  own  opinion,  which  might  not  agree  with  that  of  somebody  else.  It 
is  simply  a  matter  of  construction,  and  a  man  may  put  upon  the  point  whatever  con- 
struction he  pleases. 

Mr.  Olmstkad.  I  will  state  for  the  information  of  the  Attorney-General  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Commonwealth  vs.  The  Reading  Railroad  Company,  reported  in  15  Wal- 
lace, the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  it  was  interstate  commerce. 

By  Mr.  Gendbll: 

Was  that  where  it  was  simply  delivered  to  a  third  person  f 
Mr.  Olmstkad.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Gendkll  (to  the  witness) : 

Q.  You  also  stated  something  in  the  beginning  of  your  cross-examination  to-day 
with  regard  to  the  production  by  the  Re£^in^  Coal  and  Iron  Company.     What  has 
been  the  amount  of  their  production  during  the  past  year  of  1880  ? 

185  A.  The  amount  of  production  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  themselves  was  5,616,:)63  tons,  and  the  production  of  their  tenants 

was  592,839  tons.    The  total  was  6,209,202  tons. 

Q.  State  in  percentage  the  amount  of  the  excess  of  the  production  of  1886  by  that 
company  over  the  production  of  1885  f 

A.  I  could  not  give  you  that  information  in  percentage  until  I  have  an  opportunity 
to  work  it  out. 

Q.  You  have  already  given  the  figures  f 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  was  the  production  of  other  shippers  on  yonr  main  lines  durlojg  the  years 
1885  and  1886 — ^that  is,  all  shippers  other  than  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  f 

A.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  that  I  have  given  yon  as  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are  hgures  for  their  fiscal  year,  beginning  with 
December  1st.  The  figures  which  I  give  you  as  pertaining  t^o  the  allotment,  or  the 
combination,  as  ^ou  term  it,  are  all  for  the  calendar  year,  from  January  to  Decem- 
ber. The  variation  in  comparison  would  be  so  small  that  it  would  not  bo  of  any  ac- 
count. The  production  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  for  1885 
was  11,680,780  tons.    For  1886  the  figures  are  not  yet  in. 

Q.  Then  you  are  unable  to  state  what  excess,  if  any,  there  was  for  the  entire  inter- 
est for  the  year  1886  over  the  year  18d5 1 
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A.  I  can  give  it  to  November  30thy  which  includes  eleven  months.  I  stated  in  evi- 
dence before  it  was  some  440,000  tons.  That  is  in  excess  of  their  allotment.  1  can 
not  give  yon  the  figures  until  the  retoms  are  in.    They  are  not  in  yet. 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  Jersey  Central  interest  also  f 

A.  It  does ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  allotment  what  was  the  proportion  of  the  Reading  system  proper 
apart  from  the  Jersey  Central  f  ^ 

A.  I  can  not  give  yon  that.    It  does  not  come  within  my  province. 
Q.  How  was  the  division  made  between  the  two  systems  f    . 
186         A.  I  conld  not  ^ive  you  that  information.    I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  subdivision  of  the  tonnage  between  the  interests  of  the  roads. 

Q.  Yon  declined  to  give  the  price  of  coal  at  Philadelphia.  How  did  yon  get  the 
price  of  coal  at  the  mines?  « 

A.  I  got  it  from  the  annnal  report  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad, 
which  will  be  publif^ed  in  a  short  time. 

Q.  Does  not  that  same  report  give  the  price  at  Philadelphia  f 

A.  It  does  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Then  your  knowledge  about  that  was  no  more  direct  and  definite  than  your 
knowledge  about  the  price  of  coal  at  Philadelphia  f 

A.  I  take  this  to  be  an  official  document  and  look  upon  it  as  being  accurate,  while 
the  price  of  coal  is  such  a  variable  quantity  that  no  one  but  one  absolutely  con- 
cerned with  the  sales  of  it  could  form  any  idea  as  to  what  the  price  was. 

Q.  You  have  given  us,  I  think,  the  charge  of  transportation  to  Port  Richmond  for 
various  months  and  for  the  year  at  length,  have  yon  notf 

A.  No,  sir;  I  gave  vou  the  charge  of  transportation  that  prevailed  in  one  case  at 
present,  and  in  the  other  case  in  the  month  of  November. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  us  the  average  charge  during  the  year  f 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not.    I  have  not  the  information. 

Q.  That  can  be  figured  out  from  the  annual  reports,  can  it  not  f 

A.  Really,  I  do  not  know  that  it  can.  I  do  not  think  it  can.  I  have  what  is  in  the 
annnal  report  on  that  subject,  if  you  desire  it. 

Q.  Please  state  it. 

A.  (Referring  to  memorandum.)  The  receipts  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  Company  for  the  transportation  of  coal  for  2,240  pounds  for  the  year  1866 
were  -f^  of  one  cent  per  ton  per  mile. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  tons  f 

A.  The  report  will  give  it,  I  suppose,  when  it  comes  out.    I  have  not  seen  the  re- 
port for  1886,  except  a  stray  copy  of  a  proof.    The  tons  are  all  there.    It  will 
197      be  in  print.    I  can  give  a  copy  of  the  report  for  1885,  which  is  already  printed. 
That  gives  the  entire  tonuase. 

Q.  That  is  less  than  a  cent  a  mile  f 

A.  Less  than  a  cent  a  ton  per  mile. 

Q.  It  is  ninety  miles  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Philadelphia  f 

A.  This  covers  the  whole  territory  in  the  whole  business  without  respect  to  any 
distances.    It  covers  the  entire  transportation  of  coal. 

Q.  What  was  the  charge  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Philadelphia  f 

A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  That  is  an  average  of  considerably  over  a  cent  and  a  half? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  charge  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  •  Philadelphia  is  very  largely  in  excess  of 
the  average,  is  it  not  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  should  that  be  f 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Yon  also  told  us  that  in  coal  trains  the  cars  are  always  returned  empty,  so  that 
they  have  a  load  but  in  one  direction  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  that  to  a  very  large  extent  true  of  all  freight-cars  f 

A.  No,  sir.  It  is  to  some  extent.  Is  it  not  to  a  very  large  extent.  It  is  growing 
less  and  less  every  year. 

Q.  Coal  trains  are  nnnsnally  long  trains,  are  they  not  f 

A.  They  are  usually  long  trains. 

Q.  A  coal  train  as  compared  with  other  kinds  of  freight  trains  is  an  unusually  long 
train,  is  it  notf 

A.  Not  necessarily  so.    We  have  lon^  trains  of  freight  as  well. 

Q.  What  is  the  ordinary  size  of  ajreight  train  not  composed  of  coal -cars? 

A.  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  grades  that  are  passed  over  and  considerations 
of  many  kinds.    There  may  be  five  cars,  or  ten  cars,  or  twenty  cars,  or  forty  cars, 
168     just  as  it  happens  to  be.    If  they  have  the  grades  favorable  they  can  haul  sixty 
cars. 
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Q.  YoQ  were  asked  on  Saturday  to  prodaoe  certain  papers.  On  pap^e  103  yoti  stated 
that  yon  had  not  thia  retam  by  tne  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  f 

A.  I  have  siuoe  supplied  it,  and  it  is  printed  in  the  report  of  my  testimony. 

Q.  That  is  the  correct  return  as  furnished  f 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  On  pages  111  and  122  you  were  asked  for  a  tabulated  statement.  Have  you  pre- 
pared tl^at  f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  prepared  a  table  of  the  monthly  allotments  and  monthly  pro- 
duction of  each  interest  for  the  year  1885  and  for  the  year  1886,  excepting  the 
production  for  the  month  of  December,  1886,  which  is  not  yet  completed. 

^Statements  produced  by  the  witness  offered  in  eyidence.  The  statements  are  as 
follows : — ) 


l» 


188S. 


Philada.  and  Heading  B.  R. : 

Prodaction 

Quola....... 

Lehish  Valley  R.  B. : 

Prodaction 

Quota  

Dela.,  Lacka.  and  W.  B.  B. : 

Produotion 

Qaota 

Dela.  and  Hudson  Canal  Co. : 

Production 

Quota 

Pennsylvania  B.  B. : 

Production 

Quota 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. : 

l^roduction 

Quota , 

ir.  Y.,  Lake  Erie  and  W.  B.  B. : 

Production 

Quota 

Total  produotion 

Total  quota 

Phiiada.  and  Beading  B.  B. : 

Production 

Q  uota 

Lebi«h  Valley  B.  B. : 

Production 

Quota  

Dela.,  Lacka.  and  W.  B.  B. : 

Production 

Quota 

Dela.  and  Hudson  Canal  Co. : 

Production 

Quota 

Pennsylvania  B.  B. : 

Production    

Quota 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. : 

Production 

Quota 

N.  Y.,  Lake  Brie  and  W.  B.  B. : 

Production 

Quota 

Total  production 

Total  quota. 


January. 


601,970.10 
582,760.00 

340.744.14 
294,000.00 

238,410.11 
240,750.00 

164,990.16 
166,000.00 

208,699,08 
120,000.00 

64. 004. 12 
75, 000. 00 

23. 067. 10 
22,500.00 


1.641,803.01 
1,600,000.00 


February. 


666,451.18 
582,760.00 

279,743.06 
294,000.00 

809,90L02 
240,750.00 

167,04&17 
165^000.00 

220, 264. 10 
120,000.00 

91, 372. 10 
75)000.00 

43.029.08 
22,500.00 


March. 


688,087.18 
609,300.00 

361,276.06 
852,809.00 

365,971.07 
288,900.00 

190,506.18 
198)000.00 


93,315.08 
90,000.00 

49, 210. 13 
27.000.00 


ApriL 


02 


906.569. 

93%  400. 09*  932,400.00 


438. 29L 
470,400. 

295,227. 
885,200. 


05 
00 

02 

00 

01 


277,421.15  273,559.02 
144,000.00   192,000.00 


Hay. 


941,285.04 


268,83a 

264.000.001  264,000.00 


464.583  00 
470,400.00 

325,785.14 
383,200.00 

263,760.10 


109.566. 
120,000. 


18 
00 

18 


1,767,707.1112,02.^790.00  2.336.223 
1,500,000.00  1,800  OUO.UO 


08 

2,400,000.00 


287.809.01 
192,000.00 

103,775.03 

i2o,ooaoo 

52,767.03 


June. 


965,447.06 
•71.1 


45,690. 

36,000.001    36,000.00 


470,917.13 
490.0QOLOO 

382,372.06 
401.250.00 

25fi^4l8il7 
27S,O0t.« 

282. 851. 14 
200, 060. 04 

106,78&U 
126.000.00 

46.040.U 
37,900.00 


2,439.765.153.490.032.01 
2,400,000.00  2,500.000.00 


July. 


1,057.660.16 
1,087,800.00 

562, 481. 16 
548,800.00 

455,110.08 
448,400.00 

278, 186. 16 
308,000.00 

261, 983. 06 
224. 000. 00 

136. 145. 01 
140,000.00 

49, 43a  12 
42,000.00 


2,801,006.15 
2,800,000.00 


August 


Septem- 
ber. 


October. 


1,181,775.081,166.061.161.237,320.16 
1,262,625.00 1,262,625.00 1,262,625.00 


November. 


548, 03a  15 
637. 000. 00 

521.488.05 
521, 625. 00 

2d2, 300.  00 
357,  500. 00 

208,  507. 05 
260,000.00 

146, 027. 16 
162, 500. 00 


651, 033. 05|  700. 733. 06i  660. 544. 

637,000. 


637, 000. 00 

524. 016. 02 
521,625.00 


637,000.00 

642.160.11 
521,625.00 


359,961.10,  387.376.05 
357,500.00,  357,500.00 


66, 772. 05  65, 774. 12 


48, 75a  00 


3,023.910.03 
3,250.000.00 


331.182.08 
260,000.00 

161, 153. 13 
162, 500. 00 


341, 105. 00 
260,000.00 

183,809.19 
162,500.00 

69, 570. 10 


48.750.00.  4^750.00 


3,250,183.06,3, 562,10a07 
8,250,000.00  3, 250,000.00|3,250 


1,174,452. 
1,282,625. 


528.  237. 
521, 625 

384,867. 
357,500. 

308,964. 
260,000. 

159,086. 
162,  5oa 

62.964. 

4F.750. 


.00 
.00 

16 
00 

11 
00 

01 
00 

02 
00 

01 
00 

01 
00 


3,279,116. 
OKA  000. 


01 
09 


December. 


1,135.716.01 
815,850.00 

62a.05ai2 
411, 600. 00 

388.944.06 
337,050i00 

3ia214.09 
231,OUO.OO 

301,347.10 
16a  030. 00 

145,642.03 
105.000.00 

77,903.18 
31,500.00 


2,996,82506 
2,100.000.00 
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1886. 


Philada.  and  Reading  B.  R. : 

Production ■ 

Quota 

Lehish  Valley  R.  R. : 

Prodnotion 

Quota 

Dela..  Lacka.  and  W.  R.  R. : 

Production 

Quota 

Dela.  and  Hudson  Canal  Co. : 

Production 

Quota 

Pennsylvania  R.  R. : 

Production 

Quota 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. : 

Production  .^ 

Quota 

N.  Y.,  Lake  Erie  and  W.  R.  R. : 

Production 

Quota 


Total  production. 
Total  quota 


January. 


700,173.07 


446, 406. 15 


496, 760. 03 


313, 085. 17 


232,521.10 


83,586.02 


65, 6i7. 15 


2,338,271.09 


February. 


755, 726. 06 


480, 735. 18 


418,200.02 


310. 082. 19 


267,076.08 


77, 347. 19 


66, 789. 10 


2,385,028.02 


March. 


929,82&08 
524, 341. 00 


484,883.19 
856,499.13 


282, 197. 17 
114, 141. 02 


67,500.00 


2.759,391.19 


April. 


780, 22& 
752.200. 

436,332. 
379, 400. 

517, 331. 
310, 800. 

211, 122. 
213, 000. 

294, 57& 
209,000. 

95,136. 
96,800. 

60,000. 
38,800. 


03 
00 

00 
00 

13 
00 

061 
00 

08 
00 

04 

00 

00 
00 


2,194.726. 
2,000,000. 


14 
00 


May. 


885,835. 
752. 200. 

459.852. 
870,400. 

332^117. 
310, 800. 

216,458. 
213, 000. 

225,272. 

209,  ooa 

96,780. 
96,800. 

27.322. 
38, 800. 


10 
00 

16 
00 

02 

00 

19 
00 

15 
00 

00 
00 

03 
00 


June. 


1,034,213.05 
902,640.00 

464. 212. 03 
455,280.00 

368,273.08 
372.960.00 

252. 984. 04 
255, 600. 00 

307.422.19 
250,800.00 

115,541.07 
116,160.00 

49.667.17 
46. 560. 00 


2,253,639. 
2,000,000. 


052,593,318.03 
0012,400.000.00 


Philada.  and  Reading  R.  R. : 

Prodnotion 

Quota 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. : 

Production 

Quota 

Dela.,  Lacka.  and  W.  R.  R. : 

Production 

Quota 

Dela.  and  Hudson  Canal  Ca  i 

Prodnotion 

Quota  — ' 

Pennsylvania  R.  R. : 

Production 

Quota 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. : 

I'roduction 

Quota 

K.  T.,  Lake  Brie  and  W.  R.  R. : 

Production 

Quota — 


Total  production. 
Total  quota 


July. 


940,568.07 
940.250.00 

437, 827. 17 
474, 250. 00 

320, 122. 12 
388,500  00 

266  049.18 
266,250.00 

288.833.18 
261, 250. 00 

99. 852. 03 
121. 000. 00 

71, 093. 18 
48.500.00 


2.433,348.13 
2,500,000.00 


August. 


Septem* 
ber. 


981, 070. 17 
940, 200. 00 

511.050.03 
474, 250. 00 

425, 101. 09 
388.  500.  CO 

266, 159. 12 
266,250.00 

301, 094. 14 
261,250.00 

136,426.07 
121.000.00 

60.498.11 
48,500.00 


October.  iNTovember. 


1.084.257.01 
1,034,275.00 

.•533,111.11 
521, 675. 00 

452,  370. 16 
427, 350. 00 

292,a31.19 
292, 876. 00 

322. 285  07 
287, 375. 00 

155,  751.  09 
133,100.00 

5.'»,  803. 18 
53, 350.  00 


December. 


2.682.001.13 
2,500,000.00 


2.806,47201 
2,750,000.00 


1,829.678  041.246  876.18 

1,316,350.001,222,325.00   910,250.00 


666,243.16  027,332.16 

663,950.00  016,525.00 

550,019.18  529,108.17 

543, 900.  OU  505,050.00 

372.764.10  349.844.07 
3T2, 75 ».  00 


474,250.00 
'388,'566.'66 


356. 237. 07 
365.750.00 

166,110.04 
169, 400.  00 

71,123.16 
67, 900. 00 


3.512, 177.  K* 
3.500,000.00 


346,125.00   266,250.00 

26i,'2io.'6o 


312,201.03 
330, 625. 00 


14fi,  528.  03 
157, 300. 00 

C5.  742. 07 
63, 0.50. 0<> 


121. 000. 00 
"48,*566.*0O 


:i,277,6:«.ll|       

:{,  25<1, 000.00|2, 500,000. 00 


191  Q.  On  page  124  yoa  were  also  asked  to  exaniii)e  your  letters  and  to   see 

whether  there  were  any  which  bore  npon  the  question  of  adjustments  of  ao- 
counts  between  the  diiferent  companies.    Have  you  done  that  ? 

A.  I  have  done  that,  and  I  will  answer  that  I  find  no  letters  lieariug  upon  the  ad- 
justments of  the  accounts  between  the  two  companies,  except  letters  applying  en- 
tirely to  details  of  figures,  which  would  only  lead  to  confusion,  but  I  have  brought 
them  all  with  me,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  go  over  them  and  pick  out  just  what  you 
please.  1  attempted  to  make  a  selection  and  found  that  it  would  be  so  voluminous, 
and  not  bearing  upon  the  subject  at  all,  that!  concluded  to  give  you  the  opportunity 
to  take  what  you  liked.    They  are  at  your  service. 

(Witness  prc>duces  letters.) 

Q.  There  is  everything  in  these  summaries  for  1885  and  1H86  which  you  have  made 
that  is  in  the  printed  reports  f 

A.  I  believe  so.  They  are  intended  to  cover  the  same  figures.  The  allotments  are 
mot  in  the  printed  reports. 

Q.  The  figures  in  red  ink  are  the-productiou  and  those  in  black  the  allotment  f 

A.  It  is  so  stated  in  the  notation.  Those  in  red  ink  are  the  actual  production  and 
those  in  black  ink  the  allotments. 

Q.  How  much  co»l  wm  coa8ame4  in  the  city  of  FhilfKloIphif^  during  the  years  18S5 
and  18861 
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A.  In  round  Hgnres,  aboat  2,lt0,000  tons. 
Q.  Each  year? 

A.  It  waa  very  nearly  the  same  each  year.    In  the  year  1885  ft  was  a  little  leas  than 
the  year  1884,  1  believe;  just  a  trifle.    In  round  figures  they  are  as  I  have  stated. 
Q.  How  much  ooal  was  consumed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1886  f 
A.  I  can  not  state  that. 
Q.  How  much  in  the  year  1883  f 

A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  for  I  have  not  them  with  me. 
Q.  How  much  was  1885  short  of  1884  f 
A.  Lees  than  100,000  tons.     I  forget  just  the  amount. 
Q.  How  do  those  figures  compare  with  t«n  years  ago  f 

A.  I  can  not  tell  yon.    Nobody  compiled  those  figure  that  I  know  of  so  far  back  as 
that. 

192  Q.  How  far  back  can  you  tell  us  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  not  get  about  the  first  date.  I  bad  not  heard 
of  any  before  that.  In  the  year  1885  the  ooal  consumed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
was  2,088,665  tons ;  in  the  year  1884,  2.112,672  tons. 

Q.  Have  you  for  any  years  beyond  that  f 

A.  I  have  not  them  with  me.  I  think  I  have  them  for  a  year  or  two  farther  back 
In  another  book. 

Q.  Will  you  please  send  us  that  information  as  far  back  as  yon  have  them  ? 

A.  YeS|  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dickson  : 

Q.  Have  you  statements  of  the  amount  of  bituminous  coal  consumed  f 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

By  Mr.  Gendell  : 

Q.  The  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  largely  in- 
creased, has  it  not,  in  the  last  year  or  two  f 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  not  answer  from  positive  knowledge.  My  seneral  im- 
pression would  be  that  it  has  increased  somewhat,  but  I  have  no  positive  Knowledge 
on  the  subject. 

J.  LowRiE  Bell,  having  been  duly  affirmed,  was  examined  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Gendell: 

Q.  What  is  your  employment  f 
A.  Traffic  manager  of  the  Reading  Railroad. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  f 

A.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Reading  Railroad  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  branch  of  the  railroad  that  regulates  the  freights 
and  the  price  of  coal  f 
A.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  of  coal ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  price  of  coal  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  from  time  to  time  T 
A.  Not  as  part  of  my  business;  no,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  it  apart  from  your  business  f 

A.  Not  other  than  a  casual  knowledge.     I  have  no  knowledge  that  is  continuous  at 
all. 

193  Q.  What  is  the  present  price  of  coal  at  Port  Richmond  for  shipment  Iteyond 
the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  the  price  for  shipment  within  the  harbor,  and  the 

price  for  city  consumption  f 

A.  I  would  have  to  refer  you  to  the  price  circulars  for  the  price  for  coal  outside  of 
the  capes. 

Q.  Have  you  those  circulars  f 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Who  has  them  f 

A.  The  sales  agents  of  the  individual  or  of  the  coal  and  iron  company. 

Q.  Who  issues  them  f 

A.  They  are  issued  on  behalf  of  the  coal  and  iron  company  and  by  each  individaal 
seller  or  operator. 

Q.  Who  issues  them  for  the  coal  and  iron  company  f 

A.  The  sales  agents.  That  for  outside  the  capes,  Mr.  Richards ;  that  for  inside  the 
capes,  Mr.  Harris. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copv  of  them  f 

A.  I  have  not  hero ;  I  have  in  my  office. 

Q.  Were  you  not  notified  to  produce  them  f 

A.  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Gkndkll.  We  will  give  you  notice  now. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  price  for  harbor  trade  and  the  price  for  city  trade  T 
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A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not,  except  by  reference  to  the  circulars. 

Q.  We  would  like  3'ou  to  produce  a  complete  set  of  those  circalarSi  ruoniog  back 
to  the  tirst  of  January,  1885. 

A.  I  will  produce  them.  They  are  circulars  issued  for  general  distribution  wher- 
ever changes  are  made. 

Q.  Are  those  circular  prices  adhered  to  f 

A.  Pretty  generally.    That  is  governed  somewhat  by  competition,  however. 

By  Mr.  Olmstbd  : 

Q.  State  whether  the  Mr.  Harris  whom  you  named  a  moment  ago  as  fixing  the  price 
for  certain  coal  and  issuing  the  circular  was  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Harris  f 
A.  Not  at  all.    It  is  Mr.  S.  C.  Harris. 

Adjourned  until  Friday,  January  14,  1887,  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  at  Parlor  C,  Conti- 
nental Hotel. 


194  Friday,  January  14th,  1887,  11  a.  m. 

Hearing  held  in  Parlor  C,  Continental  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 
Present:  The  examiners  (Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Chamberlin);  Messrs.  Gendell,  Snod- 
grass,  and  Cassidy  for  the  Commonwealth;  Messrs.  Olmsted,  Wolverton,  Kaercber, 
Dickson,  Drinker,  Scott,  Ashhurst,  Morris  Gowen,  and  Barnes  for  defendants. 

John  Lowber  Welsh,  having  been  duly  afiOrmed,  was  examined  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Gendbll: 

Q.  What  is  your  business? 

A.  Shipping  and  commission  merchant. 

Q.  Are  yon  connected  with  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  .^re  you  one  of  the  syndicate  formed  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  that  com- 
pany? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  with  you  a  letter,  or  a  copy  of  a  letter,  written  by  yoa  on  September 
17tn  last,  with  reference  to  the  reorganization  of  that  company  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  such  a  copy? 

A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  has  the  original  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  who  has  the  original. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy: 

Q.  To  whom  was  it  addressed? 

A.  I  should  have  to  get  the  letter  to  enable  me  to  state. 

By  Mr.  Gendell: 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? 

A.  I  am  unable  to  recall  at  the  moment. 

Q.  Tou  understand  what  the  letter  is  to  which  reference  is  made  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  do. 

Mr.  Dickson  :  Mr.  Norris  can  find  a  copy  of  the  letter  in  the  newspapers.    We 
195      have  no  objection  to  taking  a  copy  from  the  newspapers,  subject  to  objection 
as  to  relevancy  and  incompetency. 

The  Witness.  There  will  be  no  trouble  abQnt  giving  the  date.  I  can  give  the 
date. 

(It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Norris  should  furnish  copy  from  the  newspapers. ) 

S.  C.  Harris,  having  been  duly  affirmed,  was  examined  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Gendell: 

Q.  You  are  a  sales  agent  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany? 
A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  sale  of  coal  ? 
A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  yon  familiar  with  the  prices  of  coal  from  time  to  time  ? 
A.  I  am.    I  help  to  make  the  prices. 
Q.  How  are  those  prices  regulated,  and  by  whom  ? 
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A.  On  the  second  Thnreday  of  each  Jauiiary  of  each  year  the  coal  operators  of  the 
Schuylkill  region  meet  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  select  five  men,  consistinff  of 
meuibersof  tue  Coal  Exchange,  to  meet  with  a  committee  of  the  Liehigh  Coal  Ex- 
change, of  ahout  the  same  numher,  each  month  to  tix  the  prices  for  the  ensuing  month 
for  the  city  and  harhor  of  Philadelphia  only. 

Q.  What  constitntes  the  Schuylkill  Coal  Exchange  T 

A.  All  the  operators  of  the  Schuylkill  coal  recion;  individual  operators  as  well  as 
the  Coal  and  Iron  Company.     I  represent  only  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  hy  operators— miners T 

A.  No ;  those  who  operate  and  work  coal  mines  we  call  operators^ 

Q.  And  those  who  snip  coal  also  T 

A.  Operators  at  times  ship  their  own  coal,  hut  they  sell  it  to  shippers,  as  a  usual 
thing. 

Q.  How  many  memhers  are  there  of  the  Schuylkill  Coal  Exchange  T 
A.  I  think  the  list  consists  of  about  thirty. 

196  Q.  Is  it  a  regular  organization ;  has  it  a  president  and  aecretary  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  president  t 

A.  Mr.  John  E.  Graeff. 

Q.  Who  is  the  secretary  T 

A.  Henry  Gawthrop. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  their  meeting  in  January  last? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  composed  the  committee  then  appointed  to  regulate  the  prices  for  the 
yearl886T 

A.  John  E.  Graeffi  John  Donaldson,  Robert  C.  Thomas,  John  Milnes,  and  S.  C. 
Harris  for  18S6  f 

Q.  S.  C.  Harris  being  yourself  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  do  these  other  parties  represent  T 

A.  They  represent  the  individual  operators  in  the  Schuylkill  region — ^abont  twenty- 
five  or  thirty.  ^ 

Q.  I  mean  to  say^  are  the  other  four  gentlemen  individual  operators,  or  are  they 
officers  of  corporations  T 

A.  They  are  operators  and  agents  for  operators.  They  simply  represent  all  the  in- 
dividual operators  of  Schuylkill  County  to  fix  the  prices. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Graeff  an  individual  operator  himself  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  other  three  T 

A.  Donaldson  was  an  Individual  operator  at  one  time,  but  he  was  not  in  1886— not 
in  the  latter  part — he  was,  I  think,  in  the  early  part  of  1886.  P.  C.  Thomas  is  an  oper^ 
ator.  John  Milnes  represents  the  Draper  Coal  Company.  He  is  the  agent  for  the  sale 
of  their  coal,  and  represents  them  in  this  Coal  Exchange.  I  represent  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company's  interests. 

Q.  Who  are  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  Exchange  t 

A.  They  have  four,  or  at  least  nad  last  year,  1886.  They  were  Ano  O.  Pardee,  Jr., 
E.  Hill,  Mr.  Fanshawe,  and  the  fourth  is  Seth  Caldwell. 

197  Q.  Are  they  individual  operators  or  representatives  of  corporations  f 

A.  Mr.  Caldwell  is  the  president  of  the  Bnck  Mountain  Coal  Company,  which 
is  an  active  mining  company.  E.  Hill  represents  the  Lehij^h  Coal  and  Navigation 
Companv;  he  is  the  agent  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company.  Ario  O. 
Pardee  has  mines  of  his  own.  Mr.  Fanshawe  represents  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Company's  interests. 

Q.  Who  are  the  officers  of  the  Lehigh  Exchange  T 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Schuylkill  Coal  Exchange  met  yesterday  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  same  officers  re-elected  f 

A.  Re-elected  with  one  more.    We  appointed  six  inen  instead  of  five. 

Q.  Who  was  the  sixth  T 

A.  Joseph  L.  Osier.    We  increased  the  number  to  six. 

Q.  Who  is  Joseph  L.  Osier  T 

A.  He  represents  a  largo  colliery  in  Schuylkill  County. 

Q.  Of  his  own  f 

A.  No,  sir;  he  represents  the  Lawrence  Coal  Company,  of  Schuylkill  Comity. 

Q.  Were  the  president  and  secretary  re-elected  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  these  two  coal  exchanges  represent  the  entire  anthracite-prodacing  iDteresU 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsvlvauia  f 
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A.  No,  sir ;  they  simply  regalate  the  prices  of  coal  for  the  city  and  harbor  for  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Q.  I  did  Dot  intend  to  ask  yon  what  coal  they  fixed  the  prices  for.  I  meant  to  ask 
you  whether  the  members  of  these  two  exchanges  are  supposed  to  be  all  the  producers 
of  anthracite  coal  f 

A.  Noy  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  coal  exchange  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other.    The  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  Coal  Exchanges  do 
not  represent  the  Wyoming  region. 
196         Q.  Do  they  represent  all  the  producing  regions  except  the  Wyoming  substan- 
tially ? 

A.  They  re|>re8ent  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh.  They  do  not  represent  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company's  interests.  They  have  a  meeting  of  their  own — meetings 
of  their  agents  and  fix  their  prices. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy: 

Q.  Do  yoQ  know  how  they  are  designated  f 
A.  The  sale  agents,  I  believe,  meet. 
Q.  Where  do  thejr  meet  f 

A.  I  think  at  their  main  building,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company's  main 
office. 
Q.  When  do  yon  meetT 
A.  We  meet  about  three  or  four  days  prior  to  the  end  of  each  month. 

By  Mr.  Gendell  : 

Q.  When  do  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  people  meet  f 

A.  They  meet  about  the  end  of  the  month — the  last  day,  or  a  day  or  two  before 
the  end  of  the  month. 

Q.  They  meet  immediately  after  you  do  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  their  prices  are  substantially  regulated  by  the  prices  that 
you  fixt 

A.  I  can't  answer  that. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy  : 

Q.  How  do  3'oa  know  what  they  do  t 

A.  We  give  them  our  circular. 

Q.  They  receive  your  circular  before  they  meet,  do  they  not  t 

A.  As  a  rule  they  do ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gkndell  : 

Q.  What  was  the  price  of  coal  in  Philadelphia  duriug  August  lastf 

A.  We  did  not  advance  until  September.  It  was  two  dolmrs  and  eighty-five  cents 
plus  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  delivered  at  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  '*two  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents  plus  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents"? 
199         A.  Two  dollars  and  eighty- five  cents  a  ton  at  Schuylkill  Haven  for  the  coal, 
our  shipping  point,  and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  transportation  to  Phila- 
delphia.    I  think  I  am  correct  in  that.    Our  circulars  will  show. 

Q.  When  was  the  price  of  coal  raised  f 

A.  It  was  raised  in  September  to  three  dollars  a  ton. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy  : 

Q.  In  September  to  take  effect  in  the  following  October  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gendsll  : 

Q.  What  day  in  September  f 

A.  About  the  24th  or  25tb. 

(Witness  shown  circular.) 

The  Witness.  That  was  on  September  24th,  for  October  prices.  It  sold  for  three 
dollars  a  ton  at  Schuylkill  Haven  plus  one  dollar  andfiftycents  railroad  tolls,  making 
four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  ton  delivered  in  cars  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  raise  t 

A.  We  have  not  raised  it  since. 

Q.  Has  that  price  remained  until  the  present  time  T 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  at  the  same  time;  that  is  to  say,  in  August  and  from  August  down, 
for  harbor  and  outside  shipments? 

A.  For  outside  shipments  four  dollars  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  here  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
for  stove  coal.    Of  course  I  mean  the  price  for  stove  coal. 
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By  Mr.  Kaerciier: 

Q.  All  that  you  have  said  in  regard  to  price  relates  to  stove  ooal  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Gbndbll: 

Q.  That  was  the  price  at  what  date  f 

A^  That  was  the  price  f.  o.  b.  in  August,  and  is  the  price  now. 
Q.  There  has  been  no  rise  in  prices  since  August  f 
A.  I  think  not. 

200  Q.  And  of  that  four  dollars,  how  much  represents  the  cost  of  patting  it  on 
the  vessel  f 

A.  One  dollar  and  sixty-seven  cents. 

Q.  What  does  that  one  dollar  and  sixty-seven  cents  represent  f 

A.  The  cost  of  putting  it  on  the  vessel. 

Q.  From  where  t 

A.  From  the  mines.    We  get  two  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents  at  the  mines  for  the 
coal,  and  one  dollar  and  sixty-seven  cents  for  railroad  ex|>enses  from  the  mines. 

Q.  What  is  the  expense  from  the  mines  to  Schuylkill  Haven  f 

A.  The  average  rate  is  about  thirty  cents. 

Q.  What  was  the  cost  of  dumping  from  the  car  in  the  vessel  t 

A.  The  railroad  company  charges  fifteen  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  So  that  the  net  cost  on  the  oar  at  Port  Richmond  is  three  dollars  and  eighty-five 
cents  T 

A.  When  you  add  the  shipping  expenses  it  is  four  dollars. 

Q.  And  less  the  shipping  expenses  it  would  be  three  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  three  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents  on  the  oar  at  Port  Richmond  for  out- 
side shipments  t 

A.  Not  on  the  car  for  outside  Shipments. 

Q.  Three  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents  on  the  car;  it  is  equivalent  to  three  dollars 
and  eighty-five  cents  on  the  car  lor  outside  shipments  at  Port  Richmond  not  adding 
the  shipping  expenses,  and  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  on  the  car  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia for  city  trade.    Is  that  what  you  stated  f 

A.  That  is  it ;  yes,  sir ;  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Q.  What  was  in  August,  and  what  has  since  been  the  cost  free  on  board,  for  harbor 
shipments  t 

A.  The  price  since  August  is  four  dollars  and  twenty  cents  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  Port  Rich- 
mond. 

Q.  In  and  since  August  t 

201  A.  I  don't  remember  what  it  was  in  August.    It  might  have  been  fifteen  cents 
less.    Without  looking  at  my  record  I  can  not  say.    But  since  August,  and  it 

is  now  four  dollars  and  twenty  c^nts  a  ton  f.  o.  b. 

Q.  These  are  the  circular  prices  which  you  have  given  us  f 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  circular  prices. 

Q.  Were  the  circular  prices  maintained  in  August  t 

A.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer,  whether  they  were  or  not  in 
August. 

Q.  What  was  the  actual  selling  price  in  August  t 

A.  That  was  our  price,  four  dollars  and  twenty  cents.    In  August  did  you  say  t 

Q.  In  August. 

A.  That  is  going  back  a  pretty  good  distance.    I  can  not  remember  so  far  back. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  considerable  cut  below  circular  prices  at  that  time  f 

A.  There  may  have  been. 

Q.  Was  there  notf 

A.  I  do  not  know.    I  can  not  tell  without  looking  at  the  record. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  memory  f 

A.  Well,  I  judge  from  recollection  that  the  prices  were  about  fifteen  oonts  a  ton  off 
the  present  price  in  the  month  of  August. 

Q.  Off  the  circular  prices  f 

A.  Off  the  circular  prices. 

Q.  How  are  the  prices  now  I 

A.  Full  circular  prices,  with  probably  an  exception  here  and  there. 

Q.  The  other  companies  likewise  maintain  full  circular  prices  at  the  present  time, 
do  they f 

A.  I  think  they  do.    I  have  not  heard  of  any  cutting. 

Q.  But  in  August  it  was  common  to  cut  for  all  companies  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.    We  were  not  adhering  strictly  then  to  the  circular. 

Q.  That  was  so  among  all  the  companies  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

202  Q.  Your  prices  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  Pennsylv^niA  Rail- 
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road  Company  and  of  all  the  other  companies  during  the  times  that  yon  have  men- 
tioned f 
A.  In  the  city  and  harbor ^f  Philadelphia  I  think  they  were  pretty  well  maintained 

by  everybody. 

Q.  During  all  this  time  that  yon  have  mentioned  the  prices  which  yon  have  named 
are  the  prices  for  the  entire  trade,  including  not  only  your  own  company  and  those 
in  your  exchange,  but  also  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company's  collieries T 

A.  I  can  not  answer  for  the  other  companies,  bnt  my  impression  is  that  they  were 
kept  pretty  well. 

By  Mr.  Cassidt: 

Q.  Bnt  yon  do  not  know  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  difference  between  ns.  I  think  we  all  try  to 
do  as  well  as  we  can  i  n  the  business.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  exception.  We  do  not 
out  for  fun.    If  the  trade  is  dull  we  have  got  to  sell  the  coal. 

Q.  Yon  have  got  to  look  out  if  trade  is  dull  f 

A.  We  must  do  it  in  dull  times. 

Q.  You  do  the  best  you  can  f 

A.  We  must  keep  the  mines  going.    We  can  not  stop  mining  coal. 

By  Mr.  Gendell: 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prices  of  coal  in  New  York  City  t 

A.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  them.    That  is  out  of  my  territory. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy: 

Q.  Still,  you  keep  your  knowledge  up  on  that  subject  T 

A.  I  try  to  do  that,  bnt  still  I  do  not  want  to  be  answerable  for  New  York  trade. 

By  Mr.  Gbndkll: 

Q.  The  relative  prices  in  all  the  companies,  both  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 

remain  the  same,  do  they  not;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  companies  sell  at  about  the  same 

price  in  New  York  and  all  the  companies  sell  at  about  the  same  price  in  Pbila- 

203  delphiaf 

A.  My  understanding  of  New  York  is  that  it  costs  the  same  to  get  coal  from 
their  mines  as  it  does  to  get  coal  to  Philadelphia  from  our  mines. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  between  the  various  companies  selling  in  New  York.  They  re- 
main  about  the  same  price,  and  the  companies  in  Philadelphia  sell  about  the  same 
price,  do  they  not  t 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  When  this  advance  was  made  to  take  effect  October  tke  1st,  the  advance  was 
general  throughout  the  trade  f 

A.  I  think  it  was  pretty  general ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  that  did  not  make  the  advance  f 

A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Itr  is  your  business  to  keep  the  run  of  the  trade  throughout  f 

A.  Only  for  ourselves. 

Q.  But  for  your  purposes  you  keep  the  run  of  prices  f 

A.  We  try  to  look  around  to  see  if  there  is  anybody  cutting  at  times.  If  there 
were  we  would  have  to  follow  suit.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  cutting  done  now. 

CS0S8-EXAMINATI0K. 

By  Mr.  Kaercher: 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  Schnylkill  Exchange  as  representing  individual  opera- 
tors. How  many  individual  operators  in  the  Schuylkill  region  are  represented  in 
that  exchange  of  which  Mr.  Graeff  is  the  president? 

A.  The  list  of  1886  comprises,  I  think,  about  thirty  members.  -I  have  not  seen  the 
list  for  1887. 

Q.  That  is  thirty  individual  operators  or  corporations,  other  than  the  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  who  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  Schuylkill 
region  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  meetings  which  yon  have  spoken  of,  which  were  of  these  interests  for 
conference  in  regard  to  prices,  have  been  held,  you  said,  from  time  to  time  during 
the  past  two  years  t 

A.  These  meetings  are  held  once  a  year  ;  the  second  Thursday  of  January  of  each 
year  is  the  appointed  time. 

204  Q.  When  these  committees  are  appointed  of  which  yon  spoke  T 
A.  xes,  sir;  they  are  appointed  at  that  time. 
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Q.  Thoy  meet  from  time  to  time  and  circulars  in  regard  to  prices  are  issaed  as  the 
result  of  their  conference  f 

A.  Once  a  mouth.  • 

Q.  State  whether  those  prices  are  made  known  to  the  public  at  the  time  they  are 
agreed  upon. 

A.  We  issue  circulars  to  our  agents  and  distribute  them  to  the  press  or  anybody  who 
want«  them. 

Q.  And  they  are  published  in  the  daily  papers,  are  they  not  f 

A.  Some  of  them  I  think  publish  them. 

Q.  Aud  they  constitute  the  schedule  rates  at  which  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and 
other  producers  offer  their  coal  for  sale  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Stat-e  whether  or  not  in  regard  to  special  coals  individual  operators,  corpora- 
tious,  aud  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  have  to  ask  special  prices  Irrespective  of  the 
circular  prices. 

A.  I  hardly  caught  your  question. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  are  special  coals  produced  by  different  individual 
operators  and  at  different  mines  for  which  you  have  special  rates. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  special  coals.  We  have  some  of  our  own  for  which  we  ask  special 
prices  higher  than  the  white  ash  prices.    We  have  special  coals  that  are  much  higher. 

Q.  These  prices  that  you  speak  about  are  prices  mr  white  ash  coal  t 

A.  I  so  intended  it. 

Q.  When  you  have  spoken  in  your  testimony  about  the  price  of  coal  per  ton;  yon 
have  alluded  to  the  price  of  stove  coal  T 

A.  In  each  case. 

Q.  That  is  the  leading  quality,  is  it  not,  the  highest  priced  coal  which  is  produced? 
A.  It  is  the  size  on  which  the  others  are  based  in  every  instance. 
205         Q.  You  sell  large  quantities  of  coal,  do  you  not,  that  is  sold  at  lower  rates  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  stove  coal  is  selling,  say  at  three  dollars  a  ton,  what  is  the  price  for  pea 
and  buckwheat  coal  f 

A.  We  are  selling  pea  coal  to-day  at  Schuylkill  Haven  at  one  dollar  aud  a  quarter 
a  ton ;  buckwheat  from  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  cents  and  ninety-five  c^nts  a  ton. 
There  is  no  particular  price  for  that.  We  are  selling  chestnut  coal  at  twenty-five 
cents  less,  and  egg  coal  at  twenty-five  cents  less  than  stove. 

Q.  You  spent  some  years  of  your  life  in  the  anthracite  coal  region,  did  you  not  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the  method  of  mining  coal,  and  its  preparation 
for  market  T 

A.  I  have  been  out  of  that  since  1873,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  know  much  about 
it  now. 

Q.  But  yon  did  have  charge  of  a  colliery  in  Schuylkill  region  at  one  time  T 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  how  these  various  sizes  of  coal  are  produced  in  the  breaker. 

A.  They  are  mined  aud  the  coal  is  put  into  cars  in  the  mines  in  different  sizes,  all 
mixed  up,  from  lump  down  to  pea  coat. 

Q.  How  does  it  get  into  different  sizes  T    Is  it  mined  in  those  sizes  T 

A.  No,  sir;  it  is  run  through  6oi*eeus  at  the  breaker.  We  have  screens  with  seg- 
ments for  each  size  of  coal. 

Q.  It  is  crushed  and  broken  by  rollers  when  it  U  brought  from  the  mines  f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  crushed. 

Q.  Describe  what  those  rollers  are  and  how  they  break  the  ooal. 

A.  They  are  made  tooth  to  fit  in  space ;  the  coal  drops  from  the  platform  into  the 
revolving  rollers  aud  crushed. 
20G         Q.  Then  as  it  passes  out  from  the  roll  where  it  is  crushed  and  broken  it  is 
passed  into  a  screen  with  various  sized  meshes  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  separates  it  into  the  different  sizes,  does  it  not  T 

A.  Yes,  sir;  pea,  nut,  small  stove,  stove,  egg,  aud  so  forth.  The  fize  beyond  egg 
goes  out  at  end  of  the  screen. 

Q.  Being  retained  by  the  meshes  uutil  it  reaches  that  point  T 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  in  the  breaking;  up  of  this  coal  is  brought  to  the  tip  and 
dumped  into  the  rolls  goes  into  the  dirt  heap  as  waste  f 

A.  I  think  about  half  that  we  miue  is  wasted — fifty  per  cent. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  out  of  two  tons  of  coal  that  you  crop  iuto  the  rolls,  you  get 
only  about  one  ton  of  prepared  coal  that  can  be  shipped  to  market  f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  that  does  not  include  the  wastage  that  takes  place  in  the  mines  f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  that;  I  mean  all  the  waste 
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Q.  Of  that  ton  of  prepared  coal  that  you  get  oat  of  two  tons  mined,  the  per- 
centage of  stove  coal  is  whatf 

A.  Twenty-five  i>er  cent,  is  stove  coal. 

Q.  And  the  rest  is  of  the  inferior  and  lower-priced  grades  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  give  yon  the  percentages:  3  per  cent,  of  Inmp,  11  percent  of 
steam-boat,  15  per  cent,  of  broken,  16  per  cent,  of  egg,  25  per  cent,  of  stove,  14  per 
cent,  of  nnt,  and  16  per  cent,  of  pea.  I  include  the  buckwheat  and  pea  in  the  16  per 
cent. 

Q.  The  breaking  up  of  this  coal  becomes  necessary,  does  it  not,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  sni table  for  use  for  domestic  pari>o8e8f 

A.  les,  sir;  it  could  not  be  sold  at  this  time  without  breaking  it.  The  con- 
signee, or  the  person  who  purchases  it,  would  have  to  break  it  if  we  did  not. 

Q.  State  whether,  except  for  the  fact  that  yon  have  to  prepare  it  and  pat  it 

207  into  such  shape  that  it  shall  be  available  for  domestic  purposes^  the  coal  at 
the  mines  would  be  broken  up  or  crushed  at  all.    State  whether  it  would  not 

be  shipped  just  as  it  comes  from  the  mine,  removing  the  slate.  In  other  words, 
whether  you  crush  your  coal  to  get  the  pea  and  chestnut  and  small  sizes,  or  whether 
that  is  the  result  ot  the  crushing. 

A.  That  is  the  result  of  the  crushing. 

Q.  But  yon  do  not  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  chestnut  or  pea,  or  the  lower 
sizes  of  the  coal  T 

A.  No,  sir ;  that  is  the  result  of  the  crushing. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  the  fact  that  the  preparation  of  the  coal  at  the  mines  for  domestic 
nse  results,  first,  in  a  wastage,  which  yon  have  described  as  amounting  to  one-half 
of  the  product  mined,  and,  second,  in  the  production  of  other  sizes  of  coal,  such  as 
chestnut  And  pea,  which  you  have  stated  you  sell  at  the  low  price  of  a  dollar  a  ton 
at  Schuylkill  Haven  f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  pea  and  buckwheat. 

Q.  State  wnether  or  not,  by  reason  of  the  competition  with  bituminous  coals  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  you  have  been  compelled  to  throw  away  a  large  portion  of 
your  product  during  the  last  two  years  of  pea  and  buckwheat  coal ;  whether  you 
have  been  able  to  use  it  and  sell  it  at  all . 

A.  We  have  thrown  some  away  on  the  dirt  heaps  in  Schuylkill  County,  and  that 
which  we  sent  to  market  for  manufacturing  purposes  we  sell  pretty  low  to  meet  the 
soft  coal  competition. 

Q.  State  whether  that  coal,  taking  the  average  prices  of  the  coal,  is  sold  largely 
below  the  cost  of  production. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  deal  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Q.  What  basis  nad  you  In  determining  what  price  should  be  charged  for  coal  at  the 
meetings  of  which  yon  have  spoken. 

A.  We  have  no  basis.    We  are  guided  by  common  sense. 

Q.  State  whether  you  did  endeavor  to  establish  common  sense  prices  for  coal  at  the 
various  times  at  which  yon  did  fix  them. 

A.  That  is  what  we  tried  to  do ;  yes,  sir. 

208  Q.  State  whether  or  not,  in  your  judgment,  adequate  prices  regarding  the 
cost  of  production,  the  value  of  the  thing  produced,  and  the  cost  of  its  trans- 
portation were  fixed  by  the  meetings  of  which  you  have  spoken. 

A.  No;  I  think  we  fixeil  them  rather  low  in  each  case  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  that  the  prices  which  you  fixed  were  low! 

A.  The  result  of  our  experience  of  1886  was  that  we  lost  about  thirty  cents  a  ton 
in  mining.    That  shows  that  we  made  it  too  low  during  1886. 

Q.  What  constitutes  the  chief  element  in  the  cost  of  the  production  of  coalf 

A.  Labor. 

Q.  State  whether  the  labor  is  paid  in  Schuylkill  County  and  throughout  the  Schuyl- 
kill region  on  a  basis  regulated  by  the  price  of  coal. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  produced  the  coal  which  you 
sold  for  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  at  lower  prices  than  were  fixed,  except  by  a  re- 
duction of  the  wages  paid  to  the  miners  and  men  employed  in  producing  it. 

A.  We  could  not  have  produced  it  auy  lower. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  it  was  sold  at  about  thirty  cents  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction T 

A.  I  think  that  is  about  it. 

Q.  You  have  also  stated  that  labor  constitutes  the  largest  element  in  the  cost  of  the 
production  f 

A.  Five-sixths  of  the  cost  to  produce  is  labor. 

Q.  And  you  have  stated  that  the  labor  is  paid  on  the  basis  of  tho  price  received  for 
the  coal  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  order  to  have  produced  that  coal  so  that  coal  could  have 
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been  sold  cheaper  it  would  have  been  just,  under  the  conditions  existing  in  1B86|  to 
have  reduced  tne  price  paid  to  the  laborer  engaged  in  mining  the  coal  f 
A.  Indeed  I  do  not.    It  would  not  have  been  rieht  to  reduce  it. 

209  Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  other  way,  from  all  your  experience  and  knowl- 
edgCy  in  which  coal  could  have  been  produced  cheaper,  except  by  reducing  the 

wages  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  mining  of  it  during  that  period  of  time  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  way  snggested  by  anybody  in  the  trade  or  business  or 
anybody  out  of  it  by  which  that  result  could  have  been  reached  f 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  territory  is  embraced  within  your  department  for  the  sale  of  coal  belong- 
ing to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  f 

A.  The  Southern  States,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  southern  half  of  New  Jersey. 

Q.  State  whether  throughout  this  territory  you  sell  whatever  portion  of  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  is  delivered  into  that 
territory. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  the  fact,  or  not,  that  coal  is  sold  and  delivered  by  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  throughout  any  portion  of  this  territory  at  lower 
prices  in  the  aggregate  than  the  cost  or  the  sale  of  the  coal  and  its  delivery  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  consumers  residing  in  Phila- 
delphia or  Pennsylvania  T 

A.  The  cost  of  delivery  of  coal  is  higher  everywhere  else  than  it  is  here.  For  in- 
stance, the  price  of  coal  delivered  to  Philadelphia  is  $4.50  a  ton  ;  the  price  of  coal  de- 
livered to  Baltimore  is  $4.70  a  ton  ;  the  price  of  coal  delivered  to  Washington  is  $4.70 
a  ton  ;  the  price  of  coal  delivered  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  is  $4.85  a  ton  ;  the  price  of 
coal  delivered  to  Norfolk  is  $4.85  a  ton  ;  the  price  of  coal  delivered  to  W^ilmin^D, 
North  Carolina,  is  $5  per  ton  ;  the  price  of  coal  delivered  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  is  $5 
per  ton ;  the  price  of  coal  delivered  to  Charleston  is  $4.80  per  ton  ;  the  price  of  coal 
delivered  to  New  Orleans  I  think  is  $6  and  something.  I  mean  white  ash  stove  coal 
in  each  case.  Everywhere  it  is  higher  than  it  is  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

210  Q.  State  whether  or  not  in  the  sales  of  the  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  used  in 
Pennsylvania  for  manufacturing  purposes  the  most  favorable  rates  for  that 

coal  are  established  for  the  encouragement  of  all  industries  in  which  smelting  coals 
are  used. 

A.  Pea  coal,  as  the  usual  thing,  is  the  manufacturing  size  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  are  selling  the  pea  coal  to  manufacturers  at  a  rate  that  I  have  not  heiu^ 
any  of  them  growl  much  about.  It  is  very  low.  We  gold  it  in  1886  at  one  dollar  a 
ton  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  and  the  railroad  company  charged  one  dollar  and  thirty 
cents  to  haul  it  to  Philaaelphia,  making  two  dollars  and  thirty  cents  a  ton  delivered. 
They  could  not  get  it  from  any  other  place  that  I  know  of  at  that  price.  I  think  the 
manufacturers  were  all  perfectly  satisfied.  At  least,  they  never  came  to  me  to  com- 
plain about  high  price. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  price  free  on  board  at  Philadelphia  for  shipment  ont«ide  the 
capes,  I  think,  as  four  dollars  a  ton  f 

A.  Free  on  board  four  dollars  a  ton. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  price  and  the  rate  of  tolls  is  fixed  by  a  percentage  x>f 
the  price  that  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  receives  on  the  sale  of  the  coal. 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  railroad  company  charges  38  per  cent,  of  the  price  we  sell  the  coal 
at  free  on  board.  Four  dollars,  38  per  cent,  of  which  would  be  one  dollar  and  fifty- 
two  cents  a  ton.  Then  they  charge  us,  in  addition  to  that,  the  shipping  expenses, 
fifteen  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  So  that  the  railroad  company  receives  there  for  the  delivery  into  a  vessel  one 
dollar  and  sixty-seven  cents  a  ton  for  its  service,  does  it  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  mines  ? 

A.  From  the  mines. 

Q.  And  against  a  delivery  into  a  yard  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  the  railroad  com- 
pany would  receive  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents,  allowing  thirty  cents  for  the  lateral 
tolls! 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  lateral  tolls  vary,  do  they  not,  from  eight  miles  to  thirty  miles  f 

211  A.  From  eight  miles  to  thirty  miles.    Thirty  cents  is  the  average  lateral  toll. 
From  some  collieries  it  is  twenty-five  cents  and  from  others  forty-five  ceutu, 

but  the  average  is  about  thirty  cents. 

Q.  So  that  the  actual  difl'erence  in  that  case  between  the  railroad  company's  re- 
ceipts in  delivering  a  ton  of  coal  int«  a  yard  and  delivering  it  into  the  hold  of  a  ves- 
sel at  Port  Richmond  is  thirteen  cents? 
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A.  The  difiference  between  one  dollar  and  sixty-seven  cents  and  one  dollar  and 
eighty  cents;  yes,  sir;  thirteen  cents. 

Q.  From  your  experience  in  the  coal  region  when  you  were  engaged  in  the  mining 
business,  can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  relative  quickness  in  the  use  of  the  equipments 
between  Port  Richmond  and  the  mines,  and  the  mines  and  the  city  deliveries? 

A.  I  never  gave  much  attention  to  that.  I  do  not  know  that  1  could  answer  that 
correctly.  A  witness  on  the  stand  the  other  day  answered  very  thoroughly.  I  read 
his  testimony.     I  mean  Mr.  Jones. 

Q.  It  has  t»een  stated  here  that  the  oars  and  ec^uipment,  say  a  train  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  cars  from  Schaylkill  Haven  to  Port  Richmond,  would  make  two  trips  per 
week  in  that  bosiness,  whereas  it  could  make  but  one  trip  while  engaged  in  city 
delivery  T 

A.  Mr.  Jones  has  more  experience  in  that  than  I. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  in  respect  to  that  f  Would  you  consider  that  a  fair  es- 
timate f 

A.  I  think  a  week  to  make  a  round  trip  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphicTis  a  pretty  long  time,  but  still  I  do  not  want  to  contradict  Mr.  Jones's  testi- 
mony on  that  point. 

Q.  He  said  from  the  mines t 

A.  It  may  be  right.    It  seems  to  me  a  long  time. 

Q.  You  have  not  investigated  that  question  so  as  to  determine  f 

A.  No,  sir.    It  is  a  railroad  matter  and  I  have  not  bothered  about  it. 

Q.  State  whether  the  difference  of  thirteen  cents  a  ton  between  deliveries 

212  at  Port  Richmond  into  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  and  a  dollar  and  eighty  cents  for 
deliveries  into  the  yards  of  the  retail  dealers  in  the  city  of  Philatlelphia,  in 

your  judgment,  would  represent  the  increased  cost  of  city  deliveries  over  Port  Rich- 
mond deliveries. 

A.  I  think  it  is  su£9oient.  If  I  had  my  choice  I  would  rather  have  the  one  dollar 
and  eighty  cents  than  the  one  dollar  and  sixty-seven  cents. 

Q.  You  would? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  I  could  make  more  money  out  of  it.  That  is  the  way  I  look 
at  It. 

Q.  That  is,  yon  think  yon  could  handle  more  coal  to  city  deliveries  out  of  the 
equipment  than  you  could  to  Port  Richmond f 

A.  If  we  had  the  apparatus  for  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  suppose  yon  could  deliver  twice  as  much  coal  in  the  given  time  at  Port 
Richmond  as  yon  could  to  the  city  deliveries  with  the  same  equipment,  do  you  think 
yon  could  earn  the  same  amount  of  money  f 

A.  No.    I  would  rather  have  it  the  other  way  then. 

Q.  Then  it  turns  upon  that  question,  does  it  not,  as  to  where  the  speediest  deliv- 
eries would  be  and  the  best  use  of  the  equipment f 

A.  The  speediest  deliveries,  of  course,  would  be  Port  Richmond.  The  question  I 
was  trying  to  get  at  was  whether  we  could  not  deliver  more. 

Q.  Assuming  the  fact  to  be  that  Mr.  Jones  is  correct  in  his  estimate,  which  he 
says  from  his  stand-point  he  has  det'Cruiined  by  actual  investigation,  that  you 
could  deliver  twice  as  many  tons  a  week  at  Port  Richmond  with  the  same  amount  of 
equipment  as  you  could  deliver  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  the  local  yards,  would 
not  a  rate  of  one  dollar  and  sixty-seven  cents  a  ton  at  Port  Richmond  be  a  great 
many  more  times  profitable  than  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents  at  the  local  yards  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gemdell.  That  was  not  Mr.  Jones's  testimony.    He  said  the  same  cars,  not  the 
same  equipment. 

213  Mr.  Kaercher.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  equipment  which  comes  to 
Philadelphia  and  that  which  goes  to  Port  Richmond. 

Mr.  Genpeix.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  engine  lies  idle  and  the  trainmen  lie  idle  in 
the  meanwhile  f 

The  Witness.  We  do  not  speak  of  one  engine.  We  speak  of  all  their  engines. 
They  have  quite  a  number  of  ^theni  hauling  coal,  and  they  are  the  same  kind  of  en- 
gines and  the  same  kind  of  cars.     I  suppose  that  is  what  Mr.  Kaercher  meant. 

Mr.  Kaercher.  Certainly. 

Q.  The  equipment  is  used  indiscriminately,  both  species  of  train  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  not  a  Port  Richmond  equipment  and  a  city  of  Philadelphia  equip- 
ment f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  process  of  deliveries  to  the  yards  the  cars  are  diHtributed,  and,  in  the 
line  trade,  are  they  not  at  various  points  run  into  the  yards,  unloaded  there,  and 
specially  taken  out  again  f 

A.  We  have  specialengines  for  it  We  have  special  engines  for  the  Ninth-street 
business. 
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Q.  The  special  iuconvonieDce  that  pate  the  railroad  company  to  is  a  matter  joa 
have  never  investigated  or  g^iven  any  thought  tot 

A.  I  never  had  time  to  think  of  it,  or  never  wanted  to. 

Q.  Your  department  was  quite  big  enough  for  you  f 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  I  could  handle. 

Q.  Tell  me  how  yon  sell  your  coal  as  sales  agent.  Do  you  sell  it  in  car  lots,  two- 
car  lots,  or  three-oar  lots  T 

A.  We  sell  it  to  coal  dealers  and  manufacturers.  We  sell  them  firom  one  car  np  to 
a  thousand  or  two  thousand  or  ten  thousand. 

Q.  And  your  deliveries  would  avera^  what  as  to  car  lots?  Yon  sell  a  thousand 
tons,  but  you  do  not  always  deliver  it  in  thousand-ton  lots  ;  yon  deliver  it  as  it  ia 
wanted,  do  you  not  T 

214  A.  Yes,  sir;  as  they  want  it.    If  a  coal  dealer  from  Philadelphia  comes  in 
and  orders  one  huudred  cars  of  coal  for  each  month,  and  wants  one  hnndred* 

month,  we  will  divide  that  into  three  or  four  cars  a  day,  so  as  to  keep  him  going.  We 
do  not  send  it  all  at  otiC  time. 

Q.  State  for  your  line  trade  and  city  deliveries  outside  of  Port  Richmond  what 
would  be  your  average  number  of  cars  that  yon  would  deliver  to  purchasers. 

A.  Each  day  or  each  month  f 

Q.  Each  day. 

A.  We  sent  yesterday  8,000  tons,  that  is  about  sixteen  hundred  cars,  distributed 
all  around  the  city  and  on  the  line.  We  do  more  business  than  that  in  sommer,  but 
that  is  the  extent  of  our  business  now. 

Q.  That  includes  your  Port  Richmond  business  too,  does  it  notT 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  average  five  tons  to  each  parchaser  ner  day,  do  yoif  think  f 

A.  Our  purchasers  on  the  line  number  seventeen  nunditdd.  It  wonld  be  just  aboot 
that. 

Q.  But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  there  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  cars  de- 
livered at  a  time? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them  do  not  need  any  for  awhile.  We  do  not  ship  to  each  of 
them  every  day. 

By  Mr.  Olmsted  : 

Q.  How  lon^  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Schnylkill  Coal  Exchange  f 
A.  Since  its  mcipiency,  in  1874. 
Q.  It  has  been  in  existence  since  1874  T 
A.  It  was  organized  in  1874. 

Q.  Doing  business  in  this  same  manner,  regulating  the  prices  of  coal  as  yon  have 
stated  T 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  the  same  way. 
Q.  It  is  not  a  new  thing,  then  f 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  connected  with  the  exchange  in  any  man- 
ner f 

215  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  but  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Company  T 

A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Q.  Is  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  represented  in  that  exchange  T 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  RailroadrCompany  interested  in  any  es> 
cnange  that  you  know  off 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company  represented  there 
in  any  manner  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  exchange  regulated  the  prices  only  for  the  city  and 
harbor  of  Philadelphia  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  complaint  of  the  Attorney-General  is  that  certain  corporations  named  in  bis 
bill  have  regulated  the  prices  of  coal.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  presidents  of  certain 
corporations  have  met  several  times,  and  that  they  appointed  a  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Joseph  S.  Harris  was  the  secretary.  Does  that  committee,  or  Mr.  Harris  as  the  sec- 
retary, instruct  the  Schuylkill  Coal  Exchange  as  to  the  prices  which  it  is  to  pnt  for  the 
coalf 

A.  We  receive  no  instructions  from  any  party  outside  of  ourselves ;  none  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  an-^  ft\v^^«i^V\o\x^lTom\\^\vV<itimm\tt«e,  or  from  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Har- 
ris as  to  the  price  wliicVi  yow  «t^  Xo  Otiw^«^  l«t  wws  ^^wC^  Wi-^^ks^^x 

A    Not  at  lil.    T\ie^  T^evex  \n\^Tit»c«>  v«vVa\\^ \\i.  tiw^  -«^i. 
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Q.  Then  the  Schuylkill  Goal  Exchange  and  tho  Lehigh  Coal  Exchange  also  have  no 
connection  with  the  committee  or  the  meeting  of  which  Mr.  Joseph  8.  Harris  is  the  sec- 
retary f 

A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  I  think  yon  have  already  stated  that  in  dnll  times  the  members  do  not  adhere  very 
strictly  to  the  circular  prices  fixed  by  those  exchanges  T 

216  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  contract  or  agreement  among  the  members  that  they  will  ad- 
here to  prices  f 
A.  No,  sir.    We  simply  fix  the  prices,  and  that  settles  it  for  the  month. 

By  Mr.  Cassidt: 

Q.  Yon  do  not  expect  them  to  f 
A.  Now  we  do. 

By  Mr.  Olmsted: 

Q.  I  ask  yon  if  I  am  correct  in  supposing  that  yon  meet  together  and  consnlt  and 
agree  as  to  what  yon  think  the  price  of  coal  onght  to  be  for  the  city  and  harbor  of.Phila- 
delphiaf 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  matter  of  having  an  exchange  peculiar  to  the  coal  businessf 

A.  The  coal  exchange  is  peculiar  to  the  coal  business. 

Q.  Are  there  not  exchanges  in  other  branches  of  business  T 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Are  there  not  grain  exchanges  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  There  may  be  in  Philadelphia.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
anything  but  coal. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  heard  of  grain  exchanges  f 

A.  There  is  a  grain  exchange  and  there  is  a  corn  exchange. 

Q.  And  an  oil  exchange.    You  have  heard  of  those  exchanges t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  a  nail  exchange. 

Q.  A  stock  exchange  T 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  exchanges  for  the  fixing  of  prices  for  pipe? 

A.  I  have  not  heard  of  that. 

Q.  Yon  have  heard  of  the  glass  exchange. 

A.  Not  exchange ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  A  glass  association  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have.    I  presume  they  have  them. 
Q.  You  have  heard  of  the  cotton  exchange  f 

217  A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  South.    Hardly  any  business  that  has  not  some  exchange 
connected  with  it. 

Q.  It  is  quite  customary  in  everv  branch  of  business  to  have  some  exchange  for  con- 
sultation as  to  the  condnct  of  the  business  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  exchange  of  which  you  are  a  member  has  no  connection  with  the  meeting 
of  the  presidents  of  the  various  railroad  companies  of  which  Mr.  J.  S.  Harris  is  the 
secretary  f 

A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  labor  exchanges  or  labor  organizations  f 

A.  I  have  heard  of  labor  organizations. 

Q.  For  the  regulation,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  price  of  labor  f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  of  them. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  the  Workingmen's  Association  f 

A.  I  have  heard  of  the  Workingmen's  Association  of  Schuylkill  Connty.  I  have 
heard  considerable  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  the  Printers'  Association*— the  Type-setters'  Association  t 

A.  I  presume  the^  have  an  association.  The^  onght  to  if  they  have  not.  Every 
manufacturer  has  his  own  way  of  doing  his  business,  if  it  is  not  by  exchange  it  is  by 
some  other  way.  We  have  one  hundred  and  seventy  agents.  We  have  got  to  have 
some  excbange  with  them.    How  can  we  get  together  without  it  f 

Q.  The  miners  have  their  association  t 

A.  I  believe  they  have.    They  used  to  have  when  I  was  in  Schuylkill  County. 

Q.  Have  yon  heard  anything  about  an  association  of  topmen  and  trimmers  at  the 
shipping  points — coal-handlers  T 

A.  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  have  an  association  at  this  time  T 
A.  I  presume  they  have,  or  they  would  not  stand  out. 

218  Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  are  on  a  strike  at  the  present  time  f 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  lias  not  that  strike  of  that  association  resulted  in  advancing  the  price  of 
coal  in  New  Yorkf 

A.  In  New  York  only.    Not  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  But  in  New  York  it  has  resulted  in  advancing  the  price  of  coal  t 

A.  The  retail  price  only.  The  operators  have  not  advanced  any  that  I  have  heard 
of. 

Q.  Bat  that  association  has  increased  the  price  of  coal  to  consumers  f 

A-  The  strikers  did  not  put  the  price  up. 

Q.  But  the  cost  to  the  consumer  has  advanced 'by  reason  of  their  action  f 

A.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  coal  in  New  York  the  retail  men  are  having  a 
little  harvest.  It  is  not  often  they  get  it  in  New  York.  / 1  do  not  think  I  ever  heud 
of  it  before.     I  think  it  has  advanced  a  couple  of  dollars  a  ton. 

By  Mr.  Snodorabb  : 

Q.  That  is  owing  to  the  scarcity,  is  it  not  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Olmsted  : 

Q.  That  advance  was  not  caused  by  what  is  known  as  the  Anthracite  Coal  Associa- 
tion t 

A.  No,  sir ;  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  here.  It  was  not  by  the  strikers  either. 
Tbey  do  uo^  advance  coal.    They  do  not  have  any  coal. 

Q.  But  their  action,  nevertheless,  resulted  in  the  advance  of  the  price  of  coal  to  the 
consumers  to  the  extent  of  two  doUars  a  ton  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.    It  made  a  scarcity. 

Q.  The  advance  of  the  price  of  coal  which  was  made  by  the  Schuylkill  Coal  Ex- 
change in  August  last,  was  it  or  was  it  not  ordered  by  the  meeting  of  coal  producers 
of  which  Mr.  J.  8.  Harris  is  the  secretary  f  I  think  you  said  you  had  no  connection 
with  him  f 

A.  That  committee  has  no  connection  with  our  organisation  at  all. 

219  By  Mr.  Oowbn  : 

Q.  In  June,  1884,  all  the  property  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  was  taken  possession  of  by  receivers  appointed  by  the  United  States 
court,  was  it  not  f 

A.  I  think  that  was  the  date,  June,  1884. 

Q.  Since  that  time  you  have  been  acting  as  an  officer  of  the  receivers  f 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  as  an  officer  of  the  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  as  a  corporation  f 

A.  No;  I  am  the  line  and  southern  sales  agent  for  the  receivers  of  the  Philaddphia 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Q.  Since  that  period  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  has 
neither  rained  nor  sold  coal,  has  it,  as  a  corporation,  but  all  the  operations  that  have 
been  carried  on  by  that  company  during  that  period  have  been  carried  on  by  the  re- 
ceivers t 

A.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  receivers. 

ByMr.  Oendell: 

Q.  When  this  cut  of  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifteen  cents  a  ton  below  circnlar  prices 
was  made  in  August,  did  that  include  the  city  trade  f 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  everywhere. 

Q.  Pea  and  buckwheat  are  very  small  sizes  of  coal,  are  they  not  t 

A.  They  are  the  smallest  we  have. 

Q.  They  are  not  used  at  all  fur  domestic  purposes  T 

A.  No,  sir;  only  for  manufacturing — generating  steam. 

Q.  The  freight  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Philadelphia  is  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  T 

A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  ton  on  the  larger  sizes  and  one  dollar  and  thirty 
cents  a  ton  on  the  smaller  sizes. 

Q.  On  stove  f 

A.  On  pea  and  buckwheat. 

Q.  What  is  it  on  stove  coal  f 

A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

Q.  And  thirty  cents  more  from  the  mine  f 

220  A.  Thirty  cents  more  from  the  mine  on  the  average. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  extra  expense  between  Philadelphia  and  Charles- 
ton is  only  thirty  cents.  Is  that  correct?  That  is  thirty  cents  from  the  mine  t4»S<;1iiiy]. 
kill  Haven,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  more,  or  one  dollar  and  eighty  oent^  altogether 
from  the  mines  to  Philadelphia,  and  only  thirty  cents  more  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina? 
A.  I  said  that  the  price  of  coal  delivered  to  Philadelphia  was  four  doUan  and  fiify 
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cents,  and  the  price  of  coal  delivered  at  Charleston,  Soath  Carolina,  was  fonr  dollars 
and  eighty  cents  a  ton . 

Q.  A  difference  of  thirty  cents  f 

A.  A  difference  of  thirty  cents. 

By  Mr.  Snodgrass  : 

Q.  Why  is  the  stove-coal  rate  higher  than  an^  of  the  other  sizes  f 

A.  Simply  because  there  is  more  demand  for  it  than  any  other  size.  It  is  the  basis 
of  the  prices. 

Q.  It  is  based  upon  the  demand  for  it,  and  not  upon  any  diffei^nce  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction f 

A.  Exactly.    It  does  not  cost  more  to  produce. 

By  Mr.  Gendell  : 

Q.  The  cost  in  Boston  has  sometimes  been  lower  than  in  Philadelphia,  has  it  notf 
A.  I  couldn't  answer  for  that  section  of  the  country. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy  : 

Q.  Who  can  do  that  f 

A.  Thomas  A.  Richards  has  charge  of  that  section,  of  New  York,  and  the  East.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  is  here  or  not.    He  knows  all  about  that  part  of  the  country. 

Q.  Has  it  been  lower  in  Baltimore  than  in  Philadelphia  f 

A.  It  is  higher  in  Baltimore. 

Q.  Has  it  not  at  any  time  been  lower  f 

A.  I  do  not  know.    When  you  say  **  any  time,''  that  is  a  good  while  back.    I  do  not 
know.     It  may  have  been  at  some  time.    It  is  not  now. 
Q.  During  your  time  f 

221  A.  I  would  have  to  go  back  and  look  at  my  statistics  in  order  to  answer  that. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  present.    Since  October  it  has  been  higher. 

Q.  It  would  not  have  impressed  you  as  out  of  the  ordinary  line  if  it  had  been  lower  f 
It  would  not  have  made  any  impression  on  you  f 

A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  well  lower. 

Q.  Has  not  the  selling  price  of  coal  in  Baltimore  been  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
cents  lower  than  in  Philadelphia  during  your  time  T    I  mean  coal  shipped  by  you. 

A.  I  do  not  know.     I  could  not  answer  that  now.    I  can  only  answer  from  October. 

Q.  It  is  in  your  territorv,  is  it  not  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.    I  could  tell  by  looking  at  my  books. 

By  Mr.  KAERbHER : 

Q.  The  deliveries  which  you  have  spoken  of  outside  of  Philadelphia  are  by  water 
after  the  coal  reaches  Port  Richmond  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  coal  is  broken  up  when  you  produce  these  domestic  sizes,  is  it  not  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  that  this  great  loss  which  takes  place  in  the  crushing  ef  the 
coal  and  breaking  it  up  is  occasioned,  bv  the  preparation  of  the  coal  for  domestic 
uses,  which  is  covered  by  stove  and  small  stove  and  nut  coal ;  is  not  that  the  fact  f 

A.  Yes,  sir;  and  egg. 

Q.  The  waste  which  results  is  the  consequence  of  this  special  preparation  to  pro- 
duce these  particular  sizes,  is  it  not  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  small  sizes  which  result  from  the  crushing  are  unavoidable,  and  you  sell 
themT 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  to  sell  them. 

Q.  In  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal,  no  breakers  are  constructed  and  no  rolls  used 
to  crush  the  coal  t 

A.  There  are  no  rollers. 

Q.  The  coal  is  brought  out  and  loaded  into  cars  f 

A.  Dumped  into  the  chute  and  from  that  chute  loaded  into  the  care. 

222  Q.  State  whether  or  not  this  is  not  the  great  difference  between  bitaminons 
coal  and  anthracite  coal  in  respect  to  its  preparation  for  market,  that,  in  the 

one  case,  the  case  of  bituminous  coal,  it  is  drawn  from  the  mine,  hoisted  to  a  platform, 
and  dumped  into  chutes  withont  the  construction  of  or  the  use  of  any  machinery 
whatever  for  its  preparation,  and  the  whole  product  loaded  as  it  is  dumped  into  the 
chute  into  the  care  tor  shipment  and  for  use.  That  is  the  process  in  preparing  bitu- 
minous coal,  is  it  notf 

A.  That  is  the  process  with  bituminous  coal. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  plant  for  the  production  of  the 
coal  in  the  case  of  bitaminons  coal  and  anthracite  coal  f  Take  a  colliery  of  each  class 
that  would  produce  300,000  tons  of  coal  a  year. 

A*  Taking  a  colliery  of  each  class  that  would  produce  300,000  tons  a  year,  in  the  case 
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of  the  bituminous  coal,  the  outside  expenses,  loading  the  coa],  dnmping  it  from  the  car 
into  the  chntesand  loading  it ;  is  that  what  you  mean  f 

Q.  No ;  I  mean  what  would  be  the  plant,  the  breaker  and  macbioery  and  cost  of 
the  colliery  outside  necessary  for  the  mining  and  preparation  of  bituminous  coal  ai 
against  anthracite  coal,  comparing  the  two  collieries  f 

A.  A  chute  that  will  enable  an  operator  in  the  bituminous  re>pon  ^  s^P  300,000 
tons  of  coal  a  year  will  probably  cost  him  $10,000,  whereas  to  produce  that  amount  of 
anthracite  coal  will  cost  about  $60,000,  or  probably  $70,000  or  $75,000. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  cost  of  the  breaker  f 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  machinery  in  it. 

Q.  State  what  the  process  of  preparing  coal  in  the  breaker  is ;  whether  it  is  done 
by  few  or  many  people  f    I  mean  anthracite  coal. 

A.  A  breaker  in  the  anthracite regiou  that  would  produce  200,000  tone  a  year  woald 
employ  about  one  hundred  slate-pickers,  young  fellows  from  probably  ten  years  of 
age  up  to  old  men— decrepit  old  men  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  be  employed  in  the  preparation  in  addition  to  the  slate- 
pickers  f 

A.  Do  you  mean  outside  of  the  mines  T 

223  Q.  I  mean  in  the  breaker  and  connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  coal  and 
the  machinery  to  prepare  it. 

A.  I  presume  about  six  or  eight. 

Q.  Would  that  include  the  men  at  the  top  to  unload  the  coalf 

A.  I  am  mistaken  about  that^  There  would  bo  platform  men.  There  would  be  about 
eight  of  those  and  two  dumpers  on  top,  two  dirt  bank  boys,  6cc. — say  about  lifteenio 
twenty  additional  meu  besides  the  slate  pickers. 

Q.  How  many  engineers  and  firemen  and  loaders  f 

A.  One  engineer.     Do  you  mean  for  the  whole  construction  outside  f 

Q.  Yes ;  all  that  is  necessary  to  maintain  this  anthracite  breaker. 

A.  There  is  the  engineer  of  the  hoisting  engine,  two  firemen,  the  pnuping  engineer, 
the  engineer  for  the  fan.    There  are  in  all  five  or  six  engineers  in  a  large  colliery. 

Q.  There  would  be  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  more  persons,  woold  there 
not,  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  this  coal  in  the  way  that  yon  baTe  stated  in  an  an- 
thracite breaker,  as  against  how  many  on  a  bituminous  chute? 

A.  1  am  not  so  familiar  with  the  bituminous,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would  use  over 
a  half  a  dozen  men. 

Q.  It  would  be  about  as  a  half  a  dozen  is  to  a  handred  and  twenty,  would  it  notf 

A.  About  that. 

Q.  So  that  you  not  only  have  the  additional  cost  of  the  plant  in  the  preparation  of 
anthracite  coal  as  against  bituminous  coal,  but  you  have  the  wastage  which  results 
from  the  crushing  of  the  coal  and  throwing  it  on  the  dirt  bank,  but  yon  have  that 
additional  force  of  men  employed  in  its  proper  preparation  and  cleaning  for  usef 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dickson  : 

Q.  A  colliery  that  would  produce  300,000  tons  a  year  would  be  obliged  to  have  a 
capacity  of  over  1,000  tons  a  day,  would  it  not  f 
A.  About  that. 

224  Q.  You  practically  count  about  two  hundred  and  forty  working  days  in  a 
year? 

A.  Two  hundred  and  forty  to  two  hnndred  and  fifty.  It  would  have  to  have  a  ca- 
pacityof  a  little  over  1,000  tons  a  day. 

Q.  When  were  you  last  in  a  breaker  that  was  producing  1,250  tons  a  day  f 

A.  I  have  not  been  in  one  since  1873. 

Q.  How  many  has  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  that  ship  that  amount  T 

A.  We  have  two;  the  Brookside  and  the  Elian  Go  wan. 

Q.  Will  you  please  make  inquiry  and  see  if  you  have  not  underestimated  the  num- 
ber of  men  required  by  nearly  one-halff 

A.  I  guess  I  have  hit  it  pretty  well,  from  my  experience  at  that  time.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  employ  more  men  now  than  they  used  to  fourteen  years  ago.  I 
will  make  inquiry. 

By  Mr.  Kaercher: 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  superior  quality  of  coal  delivered  to  the  purchasers  as 
against  the  deliveries  from  Port  Richmond  for  points  outside.  State  whether  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  their  dealings  with  the  Read- 
ing Coal  and  iron  Company  have  the  benefit  of  a  superior  quality  of  coal  in  general. 

A.  The  retail  coal  dealers  in  Philadelphia  and  on  the  lines  of  our  road  have  about 
forty  years'  experience  in  buying  coal,  and  they  understand  it.  They  know  our  ooal 
just  as  well  as  I  do,  and  they  will  not  have  any  but  the  beet. 
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Q.  State  whether  or  not  they  order  from  particular  veins  and  particular  collieries, 
the  qualities  of  which  coal  they^  knew  accurately  by  their  own  experience. 

A.  That  is  the  way  they  do  it.  They  order  ironi  collieries.  They  select  the  col- 
lieries theinselyes. 

Q.  State  whether  in  your  deliveries  to  the  South  and  other  points  that  you  have 
spoken  of  you  deliver  generally  the  coal  you  mine  without  regard  to  any  particular 
colliery  or  mine  it  comes  from. 

225  A.  It  is  the  surplus  coal ;  dififerent  collieries  mixed ;  different  veins  mixed 
together. 

Q.  State  whether  in  case  you  went  out  of  the  business  of  selling  coal  in  your  ter- 
ritory, outside  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  that  decreased  produc* 
tion  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  would  enable  yon  at  all  to  reduce  the  cost  iu 
general  of  tlie  production  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company's  coal,  or  whether  the  more 
coal  yon  produce  the  lower  you  are  able  to  produce  it  T 

A.  The  more  we  produce  of  it  the  less  the  cost  of  production  always. 

Q.  Then  if  you  were  not  to  sell  this  coal  which  you  do  selUn  the  territory  outside 
of  thd  city  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania,  it  would  not  thereby  enable  you  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  coal  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  city  of  Philadelphia? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  very  ability  which 
you  have  to  sell  this  coal  outside  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania enables  you  to  mine  coal  and  to  sell  it  cheaper  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  than  you  otherwise  would  be  able  to  do  f 

A.  As  I  stated  before,  the  more  we  produce  the  less  the  cost  of  production,  and  if 
we  did  not  sell  more  coal  than  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  required,  the  result  would 
be  we  would  either  have  to  Bhnt  up  some  of  the  collieries  or  produce  less,  which  would 
not  pay  at  all.  We  contend  always  that  the  greater  the  production  the  less  the  cost. 
To  increase  the  production  it  is  necessary  to  go  outside  of  Pennsylvania  to  sell  it. 

Q.  And  the  people  who  buy  in  Pennsylvania  have  the  benefit  of  the  consequent  re- 
daction in  that  way  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dickson: 

Q.  How  does  the  cost  of  anthracite  coal  compare  with  the  cost  of  other  fuels,  look- 
ing to  its  efficiency  for  domestic  use  T 

226  A.  Bituminous  coal  is  selling  to-day,  I  think,  at  eighty  cents  a  ton  at  the 
mine.  The  transjtortation  companies  charge  two  dollars  per  net  ton  delivered 

to  Philadelphia.   That  would  be  thr<>e  dollars  and  fifteen  cents  on  2,240  pounds.  There 
is  no  size  ot  ours  it  would  compare  with,  but  that  is  about  what  it  would  cost. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy: 

Q.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  that,  are  they,  the  bituminous  coal  people  T 
A.  I  should  not  think  thev  were  satisfied  with  that.    Eighty  cents  a  ton  at  the 
mines.    That's  too  cheap  to  be  remunerative  to  anybody. 

By  Mr.  Dickson  : 

Q.  My  question  related  rather  to  the  comparison  of  value  for  domestic  purposes. 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  is  a  market  for  anthracite  coal  as  far  west  as  Dakota, 
throughout  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  competition  with  bituminous  coal 
near  at  hand,  and  yet  they  find  anthracite  coal  so  much  more  enduring  and  so  much 
cleaner,  that  they  are  wilbng  to  pay  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  they  would  have 
to  pay  for  bituminons  coalf 

A.  There  is  a  little  demand  for  anthracite  in  that  section  of  the  country,  but  I 
really  do  not  know  what  ic  is.    It  is  not  in  my  district,  and  I  do  not  know  the  figures. 

By  Mr.  Snodgrass  : 

Q.  You  say  your  territory  as  sales  agent  includes  the  State  of  P^nsylvauia  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  sell  to  all  points  along  the  main  line  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road Company,  do  you  not  t 

A.  Along  the  main  line  and  their  leased  lines  also— every  where  we  can  take  coal  by 
rail  from  Schuylkill  Haven,  the  shipping  point. 

Q.  The  prices  that  you  publish  in  your  circulars  are  fixed  as  at  Schuylkill  Haven  T 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  include  line  trade  as  well  as  city  trade  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

227  Q.  Then  the  price  at  the  place  of  sale  is  ascertained  by  adding  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  the  price  fixed  by  you  at  Schuylkill  Haven  ?    Is  that  so  f 

A.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 
Q.  Your  prices  are  fixed  as  at  Schuylkill  Haven  f 
'   A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  the  price  for  the  line  trade  is  fixed  by  adding  to  that  the  oost  of  transpor- 
tation, as  I  understand  it  T 
A.  The  cost  of  transportation ;  yes,  sir. 
{  Q.  And  that  makes  the  price  at  Philadelphia  what  f 

A.  Four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  for  stove  coal. 
I        j  Q.  What  does  it  make  the  price  at  Reading T 

A.  The  tolls  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  ReiMling  are  one  dollar  and  one  cent,  which 
1  would  wake  it  four  dollars  and  one  cent. 

Q.  So  that  you  sell  stove  coal  at  Reading  for  four  dollars  and  one  cent  a  ton  f 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  adhere  to  that  rule  throughout  all  yonr  sales  T 

A.  That  is  what  we  try  to  do.    There  may  be  an  exception  here  and  there,  but  we 
try  to  adhere  to  that  rate. 
Q.  Where  are  your  prices  fixed  for  outside  trade  T 

A.  I  fix  them  from  Mr.  T.  A.  Richard's  New  York  circular.    When  he  fixes  hia  prices 
for  the  New  York  trade  I  fix  mine  for  the  Southern  trade. 
Q.  So  that  it  is  not  then  the  price  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  but  from  some  other  point? 
A.  For  the  Southern  trade  outside  of  the  harbor  it  is  fixed  £  o.  b.  Philadelphia. 
Q.  And  that  is  not  ascertained  in  the  same  manner  that  you  ascertain  the  other 
rates  f 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  basis  upon  which  that  price  is  estimated  t 

A.  It  is  regulated  by  the  price  of  coal  in  New  York.  Mr.  Richards  fixes  hisoironlar 
after  he  lias  nad  consultation  with  the  parties  over  in  New  York.    I  iasae  mine  tem 

his  figures. 
228         Q.  From  whom  do  yon  get  your  rates  of  transportation  f 
;  A.  They  are  made  by  the  Reading  Railroad's  agent. 

Q.  From  what  official  do  you  get  the  rates  f 

A.  From  the  traffic  manager,  or  his  assistant,  Mr.  Jones.    The  latter  generally 
gives  them  to  uie^ 
Q.  Who  are  the  receivers  oi'the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  to-day  t 
A.  The  receivers  are  Mr.  George  deB.  Keim,  Mr.  Stephen  A.  'Caldwell,  and  Mr. 
Austin  Corbin. 
!  Q.  Who  are  the  receivers  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company? 

A.  The  same. 

Q.  Who  is  the  president/of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  andiron  Company? 
I  A.  No  one  has  been  elected  yet.    I  do  not  think  they  have  bad  their  ^>"*in^^?  meet- 

I  iug  yet.     I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

i  Q.  You  say  they  have  none  ? 

I  A.  I  think  there  has  been  no  one  elected. 

Mr.  Kaercher.  Mr.  Corbin  was  elected  the  other  day. 

By  Mr.  Snodgrass  : 

Q.  What  other  officers  of  the  organizations,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  are  iden- 
tical ? 

Mr.  Kaercher.  Those  are  the  only  officers  that  are  identical.  The  directors  ars 
not  the  same  in  the  two  companies  now.    They  have  been  up  to  this  year. 

By  Mr.  Snodgrass  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  constitute  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  ^ud  Iron  Company? 

A.  No,  sir;  Ido  not  know. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difi'erence  in  the  rates  of  transportation  of  coal  intended  for  FhUa- 
dulphia  consumption  and  that  intended  for  shipment  at  Port  Richmond? 

A.  I  think  I  said  that  the  transportation  charged  from  the  mines  to  Philadelphia  on 
an  average  was  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents  a  ton,  and  from  the  mines  to  Port  Rich- 
mond for  shipment  was  one  dollar  and  sixty-seven  cents  a  ton,  a  difference  of  thirteen 

cents. 
2"^^         Q.  Do  you  ever  sell  delivered  at  Schuylkill  Haven  for  trade  oatside  of  Phila- 
delphia, beyond  Philadelphia? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  we  arc  selling  now. 

Q.  I  mean  take,  for  instance,  the  Southern  trade.  Do  you  ever  sell  for  the  South- 
ern trade  instead  of  free  on  board  at  Schuylkill  Haven? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  Ibr  Washington.  Not  south  of  Washington — Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton—nothing  south  of  that.  West  of  Washington  we  do.  We  sell  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  as  far  as  the  Ohio  River. 

Q.  Is  there  any  dilference  in  yonr  prices  between  such  sales  and  sales  made  for  ship- 
ment to  Philadelphia? 

A.  When  we  send  coal  to  Washington  by  rail  it  is  four  dollars  and  seventy  cents  a 

tOD. 
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Q.  Where? 

A.  At  Washington  delirered  in  the  oars. 

Q.  I  uoderotoMl  yon  to  say  von  sell  it  freqaently  delivered  at  Sohnylkill  Haven  f 

A.  I  am  doing  it  now,  bnt  it  \a  delivered  tolls  and  all.    It  costs  that. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  then  that  when  yon  sell  it  at  Schnylkill  Haven,  it  simply 
costs  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  transportation  to  Washington  added  to 
your  price  at  Schuylkill  Haven  f  « 

A.  Added  to  our  price  at  the  mines.  When  we  sell  coal  to  Washington  by  rail  we 
do  not  take  it  to  Schuylkill  Haven ;  We  take  it  directly  from  the  mines.  It  costs 
delivered  from  the  mines  to  Washington  four  dollars  and  seventy  cents  a  ton,  white 
ash  stove  coal. 

Q.  So  yon  do  not  sell  it  on  the  road  at  Schnylkill  Haveui  bnt  at  the  mines  T 
'  A.  At  the  mines. 

Q.  Is  there  a  difference  between  the  rate  at  the  mines  and  the  rate  at  Schuylkill 
Haven  f  " 

A.  Thirty  cents,  as  a  nsnal  thing,  lateral  tolls. 

Q.  That  IS  intended  to  oover  the  lateral  tolls  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  transportation  from  the  mines  to  Washington  f 

230  A.  We  get  two  dollars  and  seventy  cents  for  it,  the  same  as  we  can  get  by 
sending  coal  to  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  transportation  from  the  mines  to  Washington  T 

A.  The  difference  between  four  dollars  and  seventy  cents  and  two  dollars  and  sev- 
enty cents,  two  dollars  a  ton  is  the  transportation  from  the  mines  to  Washington. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  transportation  from  Schnylkill  Haven  to  Philadelphia  T 

A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  What  is  your  price  at  Schuylkill  Haven  for  coal  to  be  shipped  to  Philadelphia  T 

A.  Three  dollars  a  ton  for  stove  coal. 

Q.  And  two  dollars  a  ton  for  Washington  trade  f 

A.  No. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  to  say  it  was  two  dollars  at  the  mines  and  to  that  yon  added 
the  transportation,  which  made  four  dollars  and  seventy  cents  to  Washington  f 

A.  It  is  the  other  way.    The  coal  is  two  dollars  and  seventy  cents  at  the  mines. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy  : 

Q.  One  dollar  and  sixty-seven  cents  is  for  what  f 

A.  One  dollar  and  sixty-seven  cents  is  the  railroad  charge  from  the  mine  for  coal 
free  on  board  here— one  dollar  and  sixty-seven  cents  a  ton  on  board  at  Port  Richmond, 
f.  o.  b.  for  soiitliern  shipment — outside  shipment. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Jones  mean  in  telling  us  it  was  one  dollar  and  twenty-nine  cents  T 

Mr.  Kakrchek.  He  was  not  referring  to  the  same  thing.  He  was  referring  to  New 
York  and  New  England  trade. 

The  Witness.  Thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  the  coal  is  the  railroad  law 
with  us.  Four  dollars  f.  o.  b.  would  make  one  dollar  and  fifty-two  cents  for  the  rail- 
road company  from  the  mines,  plus  fifteen  cents  shipping  expenses,  making  one  dollar 
and  sixty-seven  cents  f.  o.  b.  that  we  have  to  pay  the  railroad  company  for  every  ton 
of  coal  we  ship  south,  outside  of  the  capes,  beyond  the  capes  of  the  Delaware. 

By  Mr.  Cassidy  : 

231  Q.  As  I  understand  it,  that  is  for  stove  coal  f 
A.  Only  for  stove  coal. 

Q.  And  for  the  same  character  of  stove  coal  per  ton  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  it 
is  how  much  f 

A.  Do  you  mean  the  price  of  the  coal  or  the  tolls  f  \ 

Q.  The  tolls. 

A.  One  dollar  ai^  fifty  cents  from  Schuylkill  Haven,  or  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents 
from  the  mines. 

Q.  Making  the  price  of  the  same  character  of  coal  how  much  f 

A.  Four  dollars  and  fifty  cent<s  a  ton  in  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  that  to  be  sold  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
how  much  for  that  to  be  sold  outside  the  capes  T 

A.  Four  dollars  f.  o.  b.  at  Port  Richmond  plus  the  freight  to  Charleston,  or  whatever 
the  destination  may  be. 

Q.  Making  four  dollars  and  eighty  cents  in  the  case  of  Charleston  f 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  or  five  dollars  to  Savannah. 

By  Mr.  Snodgrass  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever  sold  coal  on  a  system  of  rebates  anywhere  T 
A.  Do  I  understand  yon  to  ask  whether  I  have  ever  sold  coal  at  less  than  circular 
price  T 
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Q.  No,  not  less  than  oironlar  price.  Whetber  yoa  haye  OTer  sold  with  iho  agieo- 
ment  tlSat  there  shoald  be  a  rebate  f 

A.  On  what;  on  ooalf    . 

Q.  Onthesaler 

A.  No;  no  arrangement  of  that  kind  was  ever  made.  We  have  eold  below  eiroolar 
prioe.  We  do  not  propose  to  stick  to  the  eiroolar  when  we  are  able  to  sell  the  ooal 
at  those  fignres.       « 

Q.  Bat  It  ia  never  done  by  rebate  f 

A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  By  repayment  of  any  excess  f 

A.  No,  we  sell,  and  we  set  ail  we  can  for  it  anywhere  and  everywhere,  Pennsyl- 
vania, North  Carolina^  and  South  Carolina^  and  anywhere  else.  It  makes  no  difier- 
enoe  to  ns. 

232        By  Mr.  Kaxbc^b: 

Q.  Ton  spoke  of  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents  from  the  mines  to  Philadelphia^  de- 
liveries, which  you  have  testified  were  in  average  lots  yon  wonld  think  of  abont  five 
cars.    What  are  the  lowest  tonnage  lots  that  yoa  deliver  at  Port  Richmond  T 

A.  Oh,  we  will  deliver  one  single  car,  if  necessary.    We  coald  deliver  one  car. 

Q.  What  are  the  lowest  lots  which  yon  deliver  at  Port  Richmond  f 

A.  Well,  abont  a  train. 

Q.  About  how  manv  tonsf 

A.  About  from  one  hnodred  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  cars. 

Q.  That  is,  five  tons  to  the  car  T 

A.  That  is  abont  what  we  estimate. 

Q.  That  constitutes  the  usual  delivery  on  which  you  charge  one  dollar  and  sixty- 
seven  cents  a  ton  damped  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel  f 

A.  Into  the  hold  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  And  the  other  deliveries  on  which  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents  is  charged,  were 
of  the  character  to  which  yon  have  testified  in  detail  here  this  morning  f 

A.  Puts  it  into  a  retail  yard  in  Philadelphia. 

(Mr.  Snodgraas,  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  offers  in  evidenoe  extracts  from 
correspondence  between  Alfred  Sallv,  Edward  Lanterbach,  Franklin  B.  Gowen,  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  John  Lowber  Welsh,  John  C.  Ballitt, 'knd  Aualin  Corbin,  syndi- 
cate committee,  relative  to  the  organization  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road Company,  as  follows : 


THE    BABIS  OF  AaUKSMBirr. 

To  Frankun  B.  Gowen,  President : 

Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  the  negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the  Reading  troables 
we  find  that  we  can  arrange  the  matter  upon  the  following  basis : 

First.  The  present  syndicate  to  be  enlarged  by  |4,000,(X)0  additional  snbscriptioD, 
233  to  be  placed  by  Messrs.  Sally  and  Lauterbach,  the  names  and  amoants  of  each 
subscription  to  be  approved  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpoint  Morgan  and  Mr.  Jesse  Selig- 
man,  the  latter  of  whom  is  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Austin  Corbin  as  represc^ntative  of 
the  new  subscribers  in  the  management  of  the  syndicate.  The  corporation  of  the 
syndicate  to  be  increased  proportionately  to  the  increase  of  saiiscriptions. 

Second.  The  reconst.raotion  trustees  to  be  increased  to  thirteen  members  by  the  ad- 
dition of  Alfred  Sully,  R.  D.  Dow,  John  Wanamaker,  and  Charles  L.  Borie,  and  to 
make  such  changes  in  the  plan  of  reorganissation  as  said  trustees  may  think  fit,  pro- 
vided the  following  changes  shall  be  made : 

(a)  The  plan  to  provide  for  reorganization  without  foreclosure  by  dealing  with 
every  obligation  and  security  of  the  company. 

(5)  Mortgage  to  be  given  to  secure  the  iK>nds  to  be  issued  in  lieu  of  preferred  stock 
in  tne  present  plan,  and  snbsequent  mortgage  to  be  given  to  secure  the  bonds  issned 
for  present  Junior  mortgage  bonds.  The  bonds  issued  in  lieu  of  the  preferred  stoek  in 
the  present  plan  to  have  tne  right  to  vote  if  such  vote  can  be  legally  given  without 
affecting  the  charter  of  the  companv. 

(o)  The  executive  committee  of  the  reconstruction  trustees  to  be  inereased  Co  six 
by  the  addition  of  Alfred  Sully. 

(d)  After  changes  in  the  plan  have  been  made  at  least  sixty  days  to  be  given  to  the 
creditors.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  no  such  acoeptanoes  are  secured,  then  reorganisa- 
tion to  take  place  by  foreclosure,  and  only  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  accepted, 
and  the  plan  under  foreclosure  may  be  prepared  by  the  reoonstruotion  trustees  as  an 
alternative  plan  and  issued  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  for  the  information  of  the 
security  holders  and  to  secure  holders  to  accept  its  provisions.  No  foredosnie  shall 
take  place,  provided  security  holders  sufficient  in  amount  to  satisfy  the  reoonstruo- 
tion trustees  accept  the  provisions  of  the  plan  within  the  prescribed  time. 
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(•)  The  Toling  trnst  to  be  for  five  yean,  and  to  oonsiet  of  fiyepenons,  of  whom 
234      fonr  shall  be  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Moivan,  John  Lowber  Welsh,  Henry  Lewis,  and 
John  Wanamaker,  which  fonr  shafi  seleot  afifth,  who  shaU  be  satisfactory  both 
to  the  syndicate  and  the  reconstruction  tmstees.  * 

Third.  Any  changes  in  the  plan  other  than  thoae  herein  aboye  prorided  for  shall  be 
snbiect  to  the  approval  of  the  syndtoate. 

Fourth,  A  united  effort  to  be  made,  by  the  eompany,  the  reconstruction  trustees, 
and  the  syndicate  to  secure  the  immediate  appointment  of  Austin  Corbin  as  an  addi- 
tional receiver,  and  if  Mr.  Corbin  will  take  the  xMMntton  and  legally  qualify  himself 
to  till  it  (if  so  understood)  that  the  presidency  of  the  eompany  shall  be  offered  to  him. 
It  is  of  course  understood  the  words  syndicate  and  reorganization  trustees  being  used 
when  referring  to  any  future  action  to  be  taken  by  either  apply  to  the  enlarged  syn- 
dicate and  enCtfged  board  of  reorganization  tmsteea. 

Alfred  Suixt. 
Edward  Lauterbach. 
Nxw  TOUL 


prbbxdskt  gower's  letter  of  resignation. 

Messrs.  Alfred  Sullt  and  Edward  Lauterbach  : 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  your  favor  of  to-day's  date,  and  am  willing  to  adjust  all  differ- 
ences upon  the  basis  therein  proposed.  I  think  the  Junior  securities  and  sharehold- 
ers of  tne  company  should  be  gpreatly  indebted  to  you,  and  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  success  of  your  negotiations,  which  will  not  only  protect  their  great  prop- 
erty from  the  danger  of  foreclosure  but  preserve  their  proper  status  in  the  corpora- 
tion. I  had  no  other  object  in  taking  the  presidency  fast  January  than  to  secure 
these  results,  and  only  consented  to  hold  the  position  until  reorganisation  was  accom- 
plished. I  oan  not  doubt  that  with  the  adoption  by  the  syndicate  of  the  new  plan  of 
reorganization  the  work  is  piactioaUy  done,  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  carry  out  my 
pledge,  and  as  an  effectual  answer  to  the  charge  thai  my  desire  to  retain  the  presi- 
dency prevented  an  agreement  upon  the  form  of  the  plan  of  reorganization,  I 
235  herewith  inclose  von  my  formal  resignation  as  president  of  the  company,  to  be 
presented  and  take  effect  upon  the  acceptance  by  the  reorganization  trustees 
of  the  alterations  and  chan^  contained  in  your  letter.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  I 
shall  gladly  aid  the  reorganization  trustees  in  every  way  in  carrying  into  effect  their 
efforts  to  place  the  Reading  Company  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  I  trust  most  ear- 
nestly that  Mr.  Corbin  may  be  iimuced  to  become  my  successor  in  the  presidency,  as, 
apart  from  bis  acknowledgeid  abilitjf,  my  personal  relations  with  him  are  such  as  will 
make  it  a  pleasure  to  me  to  give  him  a  Tery  loyal  supports 

F.  B.  GowEN. 


THE  STNDICA'nB'S  ACCEPTANCE. 

Messrs.  Alfred  Sully  and  Edward  Lauterbach  : 

I  have  read  yoar  correspondence  of  this  date  with  Mr.  Gowen  and  personally  ap- 
prove of  and  accept  the  plan  for  the  adjustment  of  Reading  Railroad  affairs  therein 
set  forth,  and. will  do  my  utmost  to  carry  the  same  into  effect. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

New  York* 


Philadelphia,  September  18, 1886. 
John  B.  Garrett,  Esq., 

Chairman  Ree(m$truetion  Trueteee  Pkttadelphia  tmd  Beading  Railroad: 

Dear  Sir  :  We  inclose  the  following  correspondence: 

Firet,  Copy  of  letter  of  Alfred  Sully  and  Edward  Lauterbach  addressed  to  Frank- 
lin B.  Gowen,  president. 

Second.  Copy  of  letter  of  Franklin  B.  Gowen  to  Alfred  Sully  and  Edward  Lauter- 
bach. 

ThWd,  Copy  of  letter  of  J.  P.  Morgan  to  Alfred  Sully  and  Edward  Lauterbach, 
dated  September  17, 1886. 

On  behalf  of  the  syndicate  we  submit  to  your  board  the  proposition^  for  an  adjust- 
ment contained  in  this  correspondence,  having  already  agreed  to  accept  these  prupo- 
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sittons^D  behulf  of  the  syndtbate,  and  we  woidd  efHoiAlly  mAc  «li*t  ywa  board 
936      Bliall  aooept  the  alteratimiB  and  ehanm  eonteined  in  the  letter  addressed  by 
Alfred  Sully  aad  Edward  LanteriNwli  to  FnuiUiii  B.  Gowen,  a  copy  of  wtuch 
ie  inolosed  as  aHove. 
Touai  truly, 

J.  PBBFOirr  KoRGAK,  per  J.  L.  W., 
John  Ix>wbkr  Wklsh, 
John  C.  Bulutt, 
.AtTsmi  Co&BiNyper  J.  L.  W., 


-I 


OFIICIAL  XOnOB  OV  ▲OCEPTAHGB. 

Pinf.APKf.PHiA,  StpteMer  18,4886, 
J.  PiERPONT  Morgan,  Esq.,  and  pthen, 
Sjfndicaie  Commute  : 

Obntlemkn  :  I  am  directed  by  the  board  of  reoonstraetion  tmstees  of  the  Phila* 
delpbia  and  Beadinff  Bailroad  and  Goal  and  Iron  Companies  to  inform  yon  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  held  this  day  yonr  letter  of  even  date  was  read  with  the  accom- 
panying papers  as  follows: 

First.  Copy  of  a  letter  of  Alfred  Snlly  and  Edward  Lanterbaoh,  addressed  to  Frank- 
lin B.  Gowen,  president. 

Second,  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Franklin  B.  Gowen  to  Alfred  Snlly  and  Edward  Laa- 
terbach.  « 

Third,  Copy  of  a  letter  from  J.  P.  Morgan  to  Alfted  Snllv  and  Edward  Laaterbach 
of  September  17,  and  that  the  *  Tarious.  modifications  of  the  pending  plan  for  recon- 
strnction  therein  submitted  have  been  aooepted,  and  the  board  and  its exeontive  com- 
mittee increased  by  the  addition  of  the  several  gentlemen  proposed. 
Tours,  truly, 

John  B.  Garbktt, 
Chairma/m  Bsoonslraelioa  3VM«<ew. 


y 


John  L.  Butler,  baring  been  duly  affirmed,  was  examined  as  follows: 

By  Mr  Cassidy: 

Q.  What  is  yonr  present  position  in  the  department  of  internal  affairs  T 

A.  I  am  a  clerk  in  the  department  of  internal  affairs,  acting  as  statistician  in  the 
bureau  of  statistics  in  that  department* 
237         Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  in  the  burean  continnonsly  f 
A.  Since  May,  1883. 

Q,  And  what  is  it  a  part  of  yonr  duty  to  do  in  relation  to  statistics? 

A.  To  prepare  the  statistics  on  anthracite  ooal. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  method  of  procedure  to  get  those  statistics  T 

A.  We  prepare  a  blank.    The  chief  of  the  bnrean,  Mr.  MoCamant,  and  myself  pre- 
pare a  blank. 

Q.  Yon  have  a  form  of  blank  here,  have  yon  notf 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  CPap^J  shown  witness.)    Is  that  it  f 

A.  That  is  the  one ;  yes.  sir. 

(Blank  referred  to,  marked  *'  Exhibit  E.  B.  M.,  J.  L  C, Examiners,"  is  as  follows : 


Form  A. 


J.  Simpson  Africa, 

Secretary  of  ItUemdl  Affaire. 


JoxL  B.  McCamant, 
Ckitfef 


ANTHRACm  C0AI% 
OOMMONWRALTH  OF  PKNN8TLTANIA« 

Department  of  Internal  Affaire-^Bureau  of  Indmetridl  StatUHoe. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January  1, 1886. 

Ton  are  respectfnlly  requested  to  return  this  blank  in  the  enclosed  stamped  en- 
velope, with  answers  to  each  of  the  questions  propounded,  within  thirty  days  from 
the  date  hereof,  /or  ike  year  ending  December  31, 1885.    There  will  be  no  publicity  gi  veo 
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to  statements  made  by  iudividaals  or  firms,  as  the  aggregate  by  coanties  only  will  be 
published.  We,  therefore,  hope  there  will  be  no  hesitancy  in  lumishiug  the  desired 
informaiion,  and  returning  the  blank  as  early  as  possible. 

The  law  provides  that  any  corporation,  firm,  or  individnal,  doing  basiness  within 
this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  fail  to  answer  questions  by  oiroolar,  will  be  subject 
to  a  penalty  of  ano  hundred  dollars,  and  their  books  will  be  liable  to  inspection  by 
the  chief,  or  his  duly  auihorixed  deputy. 

Joel  B.  McCamant, 

Chief  of  Buremu. 

238         1st.  Number  and  name  of  collieries  operated. 

2d.  If  located  in  two  or  more  counties,  state  the  counties  and  reply  specifically 
for  each  county. 

3d.  Name  of  fi^m  or  individual. 

4th.  Number  of  days  in  t>peration. 

5th.  Total  number  oi  persons  employed. 

6th.  Amount  paid  in  wages  during  the  year. 

7th.  Va>ue  of  material  consumed. 

bth.  Number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  during  the  year. 

9th.  Value  of  product. 

10th.  Classify  number  of  employes  with  their  daily  wages,  as  follows : 


Occapations  (inside). 


Miners  on  contract.. 
&i  inert*  on  wages ... . 
Laborers  (miners) . . . . 

Company  men 

Drivers  and  runners 

Door  boys 

All  others... I 


I 


r 

s 

Q 


Occnpatioos  (outside). 


Enj^neers 

Fimmen 

Blacksmiths 

Carpenters 

Laborers 

81ate  picker  boss . . . 
Slate  pickers,  boys. 
All  others 


«e  b  4) 


« 

OS 

IT 

«i 


N.  B.— If  full  retnms  hsTe  been«made  on  another  blank,  state  tbe  Cact  with  number  of  blxmk  aud 
return  this.  All  blanks  are  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  must  be  returned  within  thirty 
days. 


I  certifv  the  ab«ve  is  a  correct  statement. 


P.  O.  or  street  No. 
Exhibit. 


County, 


Signed, 


E.  B.  M., 

Examiners. 


239 


On  the  back  of  above  blank  is  as  follows: 


52! 

>  9 

H 

X 

> 

M 

H 
H 

O 

o 

► 


The  opinion  of  Deputy  Attorney-General  Snod grass  defining  the  statute  of  May  11> 
1884,  is  as  follows: 

In  reply  to  your  communication  inquiring  whether  the  act  of  May  11,  1874,  '^  em- 
powers the  chief  or  the  deputy  to  issue  a  subpOBua  to  compel  the  production  o>'  books 
and  papers  where  statistical  information  is  refused  or  withheld,^'  I  beg  t«  say  that  I 
am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  such  power  is  conferred  by  the  said  act.  The  fourth 
section  provides  that ''  the  chief  or  duly  authorized -deputy  shall  have  power  to  issue 


i 


n 
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pel  the  Attendanoe  of  the  witness  himself.    Year  power  is  as  broad  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other,  and  in  either  case  is,  in  uiy  opinion,  not  open  to  question  or  doabt. 

ROBSBT  SnODORASS, 

Deputy  AUamejf'O&neral  of  PamsyiMwia. 


BBMASK8. 

NoTK. — Any  remarks  that  may  be  deemed  essential  insert  nnder  this  head  and  re- 
turn the  blank  whether  the  establishment  is  in  operation  or  not;  and  in  ease  of  a 
change  of  operators  please  hand  over  to  yonr  snooessor. 

Q.  You  send  out  copies  of  these  blanks,  do  yon  T 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
240         Q.  To  whom? 

Ah  To  the  coal  operatoia, 

Q.  Aud  you  get  ftom  them,  I  assume,  returns,  do  you  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Among  others  yon  get  returns  from  Hr.  John  H.  Jones,  the  aooonntant  for  the 
Philadelphia  and  BeiMiing  Company  f 

A.  We  get  returns  from  Mr.  John  H.  Jones,  but  his  returns  oome  to  na  as  a  matter 
of  private  courtesy.    We  do  not  ask  him  for  anything. 

Q.  The  fact  is  you  get  them  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  up  statistics  from  that  information  f 

A.  We  never  made  any  statistics  from  the  information  furnished  na  by  llr.  Jones. 

Q.  You  did,  however,  make  up  statistics? 

A.  We  made  up  statistics  from  information,  by  the  operators,  however,  and  com- 
pared them  with  his. 

Q.  For  the  years  1882, 1883, 1884,  and  1885  f 

A.  1883, 1884,  and  1885.    1886  will  not  be  out  before  April. 

Q.  Look  at  that  and  see  whether  those  are  the  statistics  made  up  by  you  for  those 
re8|>ecti  ve  years,  and  read  them  off. 

(Paper  shown  witness.) 

A.  I  will  say  for  the  year  1882  that  those  statistics  we;«  originally  pxepaied  by  our 
predecessors  for  1882.    We  went  in  in  1883. 

Q.  The  books  show  f 

A.  The  books  are  there  in  the  office,  yes,  and  they  show  for  it. 

Q.  They  are  taken  from  these  records  T  ^ 

A.  Yes,  sir. 


1882. 

Pereons  employed 80,689 

Days  worked 227 

Total  aoDual  wsgM |88,74S,M3 

Tons  of  ooal  prodneed 29^288,784 

241  1883. 

Persons  employed 87,908 

Daysworked  221 

Total annaal  waf^es 183,587,252 

Tods  of  coal  produced 89^154,640 


1884. 

Persons  employed  83,318 

Days  workeid 185 

Total  Sanaa]  wages.... 129,008,282 

Tons  of  coal  prodaced 25,851,894 

1885. 

Persons  employed 04,806 

Days  worked 196 

Total  annaal  wa«M 888,8191812 

Tons  of  ooal  prodnoed 81,711,858 


'Q.  1886  you  are  unable  to  giye  ns  f 

A.  It  is  not  in  there. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  that  enables  you  to  say  whether  the  number  of  days 
aud  the  aggregate  wages  for  1886  will  be  equal  to  or  exceed  those  of  1886  f 

A.  Well,  from  information  that  I  have  received  I  should  judge  not. 

Q.  You  think  it  will  not  exceed  itf 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  will. 

Q.  Do  you  make  a  schedule  of  wages  for  each  person  employed  during  the  years 
imi,  18a3.  1884,  and  1885,  and  if  so,  look  at  that  and  say  whether  that  is  correct,  and 
if  so,  read  it  T 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  this  means,  understand,  if  the  annual  wages  were  divided 
share  and  share  alike  among  all  the  employ^.  The  annual  wages  for  1882  would 
have  been  |394,  or  about  $7.58  per  week.  For  1883  the  annual  wages  would  have 
been  $380,  or  about  $7.40  a  week.    For  1884  the  annual  wages  would  have  been  about 

$:<58,  or  $6.90  a  week.    For  1885  they  would  have  been  $336,  or  $6.47  a  week. 
2i2         Q.  Do  the  returns  to  yon  for  1884  aud  1885  show  the  progresa  of  collieries^ 
whether  they  were  working  or  whether  thev  were  abandoned  f 
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A.  Withid  these  two  years,  I  don't  remember  the  nnmber  now  but  I  stated  it  there 
from  the  returns  on  that  paper,  there  were  collieries  abandoned.  There  were  some 
that  were  transferred  to  the  lit^ading  Company  and  one  I  think  was  transferred  to 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western. 

Q.  Can  yon  say  whether  it  was  twenty-foor  or  twenty- five  collieries  th*t  were 
abandoned  T 

A.  I  think  about  twenty-five. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  years  1884  and  1885? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  abandoned  by  individual  operators  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  I  asked  you  whether  in  this  matter  yon  refer  entirely  to  anthracite  coal  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

By  Mr.  Wolvebton: 

Q.  In  what  manner  do  you  obtain  the  information  for  the  bureau  of  statistics  T  Ex- 
plain the  manner  of  obtaining;  the  infeimation  for  the  bureau f 

A.  We  take  these  blanks  that  are  in  evidence,  a  blank  like  that  [indicating]  and 
msil  it  to  the  operators.  In  the  first  place  we  make  out  a  list  of  the  operators  t  hrough- 
out  the  anthracite  region,  and  then  on  the  first  day  of  January  we  mail  to  each  oper- 
ator one  of  these  blanks,  and  under  the  law  they  are  allowed  thirty  days  in  which  to 
make  answer,  and  when  the  blanks  oome  in  we  tabulate  the  blanks. 

Q.  Yon  send  one  of  these  blanks  to  each  operator  that  yon  know  of  in  the  region  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  manner  do  yoa  obtain  the  number  of  operators  T 
343         A.  From  the  anthracite  inspectors^  reports,  largely,  and  then  whenever  we 
find  out  there  is  a  new  operator  we  send.    .Somelimes  we  send  a  blank  to  a  man 
that  we  hear  is  operating  and  the  answer  comes  back  that  he  is  not. 

Q.  The  results  that  you  have  given  us  arise  from  tabulating  the  statements  fur- 
nished by  all  the  operators  T 

A.  Yes;  all  that  we  can  r^aoh. 

Q.  And  not  from  information  from  Mr.  Jones  as  statistician  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  all  these  statements  that  you  have  given  and  these  results  contained  in  an 
official  document  published  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ? 

A.  No ;  not  exactly.  The  number  of  days  worked,  the  men  employed,  the  Ions 
produced,  and  the  annual  wages  is  contained,  and  in  1884  I  think  our  report  shows 
the  annual  wages  and  the  weekly  waffes,  too ;  I  am  pretty  sure  it  does. 

Q.  State  what  documents  contain  the  information  for  the  year  that  you  have  given 
ns. 

A.  The  bureau  of  industrial  statistics  reports,  department  of  internal  affairs,  part 
third. 

Q.  The  report  of  the  secretary  of  internal  afiairs,  part  3,  of  the  bureau  of  industrial 
statistics  for  1883,  1884,  and  1885,  contains  this  information? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  contains  similar  information  afr  to  all  other  industries,  does  it  not,  as  well  as 
coalf 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  it  does  all  industries,  but  pretty  nearly  all. 

Q.  All  so  far  as  you  could  obtain  themT 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has  in  the  oil,  the  iron,  bituminous  coal,  lumber,  leather,  boot  and 
shoe  industries,  textile  fabrics,  slate. 

Q.  And  the  statements,  as  I  understand,  that  you  have  given  on  the  request  of  the 
attorney- general,  are  taken  from  these  books  that  you  have  named  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  rate  of  wases  per  diem  that  yon  have  given,  have  you  separated  the  slate 
pickers  or  boys  from  the  miners  T 

A.  I  think  I  did  in  the  affidavit,  although  I  was  not  asked  that  question  on  exam- 

ination-iu-chief. 

244  Q.  I  have  not  seen  the  affidavit  nor  read  any  portion  of  it,  but  I  ask  you  in 

what  you  have  given  in  yonr  answers  to  the  attorney-generars  questions  have 

you,  in  stating  the  price  of  wages  per  diem,  separated  the  wages  of  slate-pickers  from 

those  of  miners  T 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have.  Those  wages  that  I  read,  understand,  had  reference  solely  to 
the  division  of  the  aggregate  annual  wages  among  all  employes,  regardless  of  what 
their  occupations  were. 

By  Mr.  Scott: 

Q.  Where  did  you  read  them  from  f 

A.  From  my  affidavit. 

Q.  Can  you  give  them  from  memory  without  that  f 
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A.  It  is  imiKMsible,  I  think.  We  have  so  many  indastries  to  take  care  of  »nd  eo 
many  wages,  that  I  do  not  think  I  woold  be  safe. 

By  Mr.  Wolvkrton: 

Q.  Does  not  that  include  thoasands  of  boys  under  the  aj^e  of  fifteen  yeanT 

A.  I  will  state  that  from  the  best  information  wo  can  receive  of  the  totiJ  nnmber 
of  employ^  in  and  about  an  anthracite  coal  mine,  abont  one- fourth  are  minen  and 
about  one-fifth  are  slate-pickers,  and  the  rest  are  divided  up  among  oomj^any  men, 
firemen,  engineers.  Slo, 

Q.  All  kinds  of  labor  employed  in  and  about  a  mine? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  miner  proper  will  average,  when  he  is  employed,  about  two  dol- 
lars and  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  and  some  retnrns  show  wages  ai 
high  as  three  dollars.  But  a  fair  average  is  abont  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents 
for  a  miner.    That  is,  on  contract. 

Q.  Do  the  official  records,  published  by  authority  of  law  and  from  which  you  have 
taken  the  data  yon  have  given  us,  give  this  all  in  detail  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  diow  the  number  of  boys,  the  nnmber  of  men,  the  nnmber  of  minerSy  and 
all  in  detail  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Employed  at  the  mine? 

245  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  would  not  those  records  or  official  doenmente  be  the  beet  evidenee 
on  this  subject  f 

A.  It  is  not  for  me  to  sav. 

Q.  I  insist  on  asking  tne  question  whether  the  books  from  which  yon  bAve  taken 
your  data  do  not  give  this  more  satisfactorily  and  in  detail  than  what  you  can  state 
here  from  memory  f 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  it  would ;  no,  sir.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would.  Not 
what  I  have  stated. 

Q.  You  have  si  ven  us  nothing  from  memory,  but  have  taken  it  from  a  memorandum 
ma<le  by  you,  which  was  taken  from  those  documents.       • 

A.  I  understood  you  at  the  time  to  ask  me  the  question  in  regard  to  a  particular 
Hue  of  occupation.  If  you  ask  me  the  question  in  this  way.  How  much  does  a  miner 
or  slate  picker  get  f    I  can  answer  that  question  without  referring  to  any  book. 

Q.  I  aHk  you  this  question :  This  information  is  all  secondary  to  you;  that  is,  taken 
from  reports  made  to  you,  and  those  reports  are  contained  in  the  official  documents  T 

A.  I  make  that  report.    That  is,  that  part  ot  it. 

Q.  You  make  it  from  evidence  produced  from  others  f 

A.  From  the  operators ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  endeavor  to  tabulate  that  in  such  a  form  as  to  give  the  information 
best  to  the  people,  and  in  detail,  do  you  notf 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  whether  those  official  documents  prepared  for  the  information  of 
the  people  are  not  the  best  evidence  of  the  number  of  men  employed,  the  wages  re- 
ceiveil,  and  the  kind  of  labor  employed  at  the  mines  f 

A.  I  will  answer  that  question  in  this  way :  It  is  possible  that  I  may  have  drawn  de- 
ductions from  those  books  and  put  them  in  that  affidavit  that  I  did  uot  do,  understand, 
when  I  ])repared  the  work  for  publication.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  drew  any  deduction 
that  would  contradict  what  was  published,  but  I  may  have  put  in  new  matter  in  the 
affidavit. 

246  Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  an  affidavit,  because  none  has  been  offered  by 
the  attorney-general  or  anybody.    You  are  examined  as  a  witness.     I  believe 

the  attorney  general  referred  you  to  some  paper  to  refresh  your  recollection  as  to 
certain  Ogures  that  you  made,  but  all  of  the  figures  which  you  made  on  any  paper 
have  been  mtule  from  information  furnished  by  others  to  your  department. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  every  particle  of  it. 

Q.  Aud  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  your  own  f 

A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  You  put  that  information  contained  in  the.se  official  documents  in  the  best  form 
to  couvey  to  the  public  information  on  the  subject  t 

A.  I  put  it  in  the  best  form  that  I  can  think  of  at  the  time. 

Q.  The  mine  inspectors'  reports  are  published  by  authority  of  law,  are  tbey  not? 

A.  They  are. 

Q.  Were  the  reports  made  officially  aud  published  at  the  expense  of  the  State  for 
I5^;i,  1884,  and  1885 1 

A.  The  mine  inspectors'  f 

ii.  Yes. 

A.  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  their  reports,  and  for  this  reason :  That  under  the 
law  the  bituminous  inspectors  were  to  report  to  our  bureau.    The  anthracite  mine 
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iil^pectors  did  Dot  report  to  our  bareaa.  Last  year  was  the  first  year  that  they  re- 
ported, and  there  was  sach  a  lack  of  nniformity  in  their  blanks  that  I  conld  not  make 
any  bead  or  tail  out  of  them,  and  we  had  a  meeting.  Mr.  McCamant,  the  chief  of  the 
bnxeaa,  called  a  meeting  of  the  mine  inspectors,  anthracite  and  bitnminions,  and  they 
met  in  the  bnrean  of  statistics  office,  all  the  anthracite  inspectors  with  the  exception 
of  one,  and  there  we  made  arrangements  to  have  a  uniform  system  of  blanks,  so  that 
hereafter  the  anthracite  miners  would  answer  intelligibly.  Heretofore  everybody 
was  answering  on  his  own  indiyidual  hook,  and  we  comd  not  make  any  hook  or  erook 
out  of  it. 

247  Q.  You  can  not  testify  from  recollection  or  in  any  manner  except  from  retVr- 
ence  to  these  official  documents  as  to  how  many  boys  or  miners  were  employed  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  on  that  subject  and  on  the  subject  of  wages  for  miners^the  book  which  you 
have  compiled  is  the  best  evidence  f 

A.  I  should  say  it  was  the  best  evidence.    I  will  say  that  I  made  that  by  the  book. 

Q.  Those  books  were  made  at  the  time,  were  they  notf 

A.  They  were  made  at  the  time. 

Q.  And  yon  do  not  pretend  to  recollect  what  they  contain  f 

A.  I  pretend  to  recollect  something  that  they  contain.  For  instance,  I  can  recol- 
lect that  the  average  wages  paid  to  the  miners  on  contract  was  two  dollars  and  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  the  average  paid  to  the  slate  picker  was  about  sixty-seven  ceuts,  and 
that  the  miner  will  average  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  days  out  of  a  poHMible 
three  hundred  and  seven. 

Q.  What  yeat  are  you  speaking  of  now  f 
>  A.  In  1884  he  averaged  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  days,  and  in  1885  he  averaged 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  days. 

Q.  The  tabulated  forms  contained  in  these  books  are  correct,  are  they  f 

A.  We  try  to  make  them  so. 

By  Mr.  Kabrohxr: 

Q.  You  stated  that  certain  of  these  collieries  were  abandoned.  Do  you  know  for 
what  occasion  or  what  cause  f 

A.  Well,  there  were  different  answers.  In  some  answers  the  substance  of  them  was 
simply  that  there  was  a  dulless  in  trade ;  no  demand.  The  answers  were  varying,  and 
I  c-ould  not  begin  to  give  them. 

Q.  Some  were  on  fire,  were  they  not  f 

A.  No;  we  did  not  get  any  reports  of  that  kind.  There  were  some  on  fire,  but  we 
did  not  get  any  reports  of  that  kind.    They  were  abandoned. 

Q.  Some  were  filled  with  water,  or  drowned  outrf 

A.  Not  these  that  I  have  reference  to;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  is  the  faotf 

A.  I  know  it  is  a  fact  that  collieiies  were  on  fire  and  colliejies  were  flooded  oat. 

248  Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  were  collieries  crushed  in  T 

A.  I  know  that  was  a  fact.  That  fact  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  I  state 
I  am  talking  now  about  collieries  that  were  abandoned,  but  collieries  that  were  aban 
doned  permanently ;  that  is,  given  up. 

Q.  Were  they  worked  ontf 

A.  Some  of  them  were  worked  out.    With  some  of  them  the  trade  was  too  bad 
there  was  no  money  in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  were  properly  or  improperly  abandoned  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  As  there  were  no  statistics  in  the  matter 
they  mined  no  coal  and  employed  no  men ;  that  answered  our  question,  and,  of  course 
we  dropped  it. 

Q.  Ajid  that  is  all  you  can  say  about  it  f 

A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  But  you  do  know  that  there  were  collieries  in  the  mining  region  during  that 
time  that  were  not  abandoned  and  were  not  working  for  the  causes  I  have  stated  T 

A.  I  have  knowledge,  as  I  stated,  from  operators  to  whom  we  sent  blanks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  some  of  these  collieries  were  abandoned  because  of  the 
expiration  of  the  leases  that  the  persons  had  upon  them  f 

A.  There  were  some  that  were  transferred  to  the  Reading  on  that  account. 

Q.  Answer  my  question.  Do  yon  not  know  that  there  a  namber  of  the  collieries  of 
the  coal  and  iron  company,  the  leases  of  which  expired  during  those  years,  and  that 
the  coal  and  iron  company  resumed  possession  of  their  property  f 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Would  your  returns  show  that  fact,  if  that  were  the  fact  f 

A.  They  ought  to,  but  I  have  no  recollection  that  they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  the  western  part  of  Schuylkill  County  the  leases  of 
the  collieries  expired  and  that  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  took  possession 
of  them  T 
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249  A.  Wait  a  minute.    We  do  not  Ret  that  information  in  tbat  way ;  we  get  it  kl 
this  way :  For  instance,  we  send  a  blank  to  John  Jones,  the  operator,  and  in  1885, 

we  will  say,  he  sends  a  report.  We  send  him  another  blank,  and  in  1886  he  simply 
answers  that  blank  by  stating,  '*  Out  of  the  basiness ;  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia 
and  Ueading,"  or  *'  The  Delaware  and  Lackawanna.''  Now,  we  do  not  follow  that  up ; 
we  drop  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  it  to  be  the  fact  that  in  respect  to  twenty-fonr  or  twenty-five 
of  these  collierfes  which  you  speak  of  as  abandoned  bv  the  persons  operating  them 
under  leases,  that  a  number  of  them  simply  ceased  to  be  operated  by  the  lessee  by 
reason  of  the  expiration  of  his  contract,  but  they  haye  been  continued  to  be  operated 
by  the  landlord  or  by  other  persons  f  ^ 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  as  a  fact,  and  for  this  reason,  that  besides  twenty-five  col- 
lieries reported  therejwere  other  collieries,  seven  or  more,  that  were  reported  just  in 
the  manner  you  state — that  they  were  transferred.  These  twenty-five  collieries  were 
not  reported  in  that  way.    The  question  of  transfer  was  not  mentioned. 

By  Mr.  Scott  : 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  knowing  the  value  of  your  statistics,  I  want  to  ask :  You 
undertook  to  give  the  production  and  the  wages,  as  I  understood,  for  the  years  1882, 
188:^,  1884,  and  1885  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  also  stated  that  for  several  years  the  anthracite  inspectors,  if  I  onderstood 
you  properly,  made  no  report,  and  that  you  had  to  resort  to  a  convention  to  get  a 
form  which  would  secure  accurate  information  f 

A.  Yon  did  not  understand  me  correctly. 

Q.  What  was  the  statement  T 

A.  My  statement  was  this :  The  bituminous  mine  inspect<ors  under  the  law  of  the 

State  are  obliged  to  report  to  the  department  of  internal  affairs  and  their  reports 

come  to  our  bureau.    The  anthracite  mine  inspectors  were  not  required  to  report  to 

our  bureau.    I  do  not  know  whether  they  reported  to  the  governor,  or  who  they 

250  reported  to,  but  they  made  out  a  report.    It  did  not  come  into  our  hands  as  an 
official  document.    When  I  had  occasion  I  used  to  refer  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 

finding  out  the  names  of  operators,  but  for  the  purpose  of  find  ins  out  production  they 
had  no  uniform  system  in  their  preparation  of  blanks,  and  I  comd  not  make  any  head 
or  tail  out  of  them.  Now,  what  I  stated  was  this :  Mr.  McCamant,  the  chief  of  the 
bureau,  notified  the  anthracite  mine  inspectors  and  the  bituminous  mine  inspectors 
to  meet  at  the  office  of  the  bureau ;  I  think  it  was  last  spring ;  I  do  not  know ;  it  was 
ill  June ;  1  for^t  now  Just  the  time,  1886  sometime,  to  meet  there.  They  did  meet ; 
all  the  anthracite  inspectors  with  the  exception  of  one.  I  think  Mr.  Bluett,  who,  I 
think,  did  not  come,  and  all  the  bituminous  inspectors  were  there,  and  it  was  agreed 
then  tbat  they  would  have  a  uniform  system  of  blank  prepared.  For  instance,  under 
the  old  system  of  blanks  as  reported  on  by  the  anthracite  inspectors,  one  inspector 
would  report  the  number  of  days  worked  in  a  breaker,  and  another  anthracite  inspector 
would  report  the  number  of  days  worked  in  the  mines.  Now,  there  may  be  work  in  the 
breaker  when  they  are  not  working  in  the  mines,  and  we  could  not  make  the  average 
out  of  such  a  statement  as  that. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  this  convention  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  inspectors  met 
in  June,  1886? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  wont  say  that  it  was  June,  I  am  not  sure  about  the  month,  but  about 
that  time. 

Q    In  1886? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  anthracite  inspeotora  now  required  by  law  to  make  that  report  f 

A.  Yes,  sir :  they  are. 

Q.  Since  wnen  f 

A.  Since  the  last  session  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  That  was  in  1885  f 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  1885. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  get  the  statistics  from  prior  to  that  time  upon  which  you  based 
the  wages,  production,  and  the  other  items  embraced  in  your  statistics  for  the  an- 
thracite trade? 

A.  From  the  operators. 

251  Q.  From  the  operators  only  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  from  any  employ^,  too. 
Q.  Were  they  required  by  any  act  of  assembly  to  make  answer  to  your  inqniries  f 
A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  made  them  in  pursuance  of  that? 
A.  They  did. 

Q.  Do  the  reports  which  the  anthracite  inspectors  have  made  since  enable  you  to 
give  more  accurate  BtaA.\%UQ6  than  those  which  yon  made  before  1886? 
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A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  consider  the  statistics  which  were  made  prior  to  1886,  on  the  subject 
of  waK^s,  production,  and  all  other  items  contained  in  them  as  reliable  as  those  made 
since  1886,  do  you  T 

A.  We  have  had  no  reports  of  1886. 

Q.  Will  you  please  answer  that  question  f 
«  A.  I  am  answering  it.    Yon  say  since  1886.    I  say  we  haye  no  reports  since  1886. 

Q.  You  have  statistics  in  1886  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  whatever? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  get  none  until  the  end  of  the  year  f 

A.  We  send  out  our  blanks  on  tho  first  of  January,  1887,  for  1886. 

Q.  1  wish  to  get  your  mode  of  doing  it.  Do  yon  get  the  report  of  the  whole  year 
for  production,  wages,  and  everything  else  in  an  annual  report  from  the  operators,  or 
do  you  send  out  at  stated  periods? 

A.  We  get  one  annual  report ;  for  instance,  the  report  for  the  full  year  up  to  the 
3lsf,  and  inolnding  the  3l8t  of  December.  For  instance,  the  blank  circular  we  would 
send  out  on  the  1st  of  January,  1887,  would  embrace  all  the  production  for  1886,  from 
the  first  day  of  January  to  the  thirty-first  day  of  December. 

Q.  Then  do  you  get  in  that  report  from  the  operator  his  average  of  the  wages 

25*2      that  he  has  paid  during  the  year,  or  do  you  get  him  to  make  a  statement  of  the 

wages  for  each  month  and  make  your  own  average.    How  do  yon  arrive  at  i  t  T 

A.  There  are  on  the  blank  the  names  of  the  different  classes  of  workmen,  miners  on 
contract,  miners  on  wages,  slate  pickers,  company  men,  engineers,  firemen,  &c.,  with 
the  question  **  average  daily  wages.''    The  operator  answers  both  those  questions. 

Q.  He  gives  you  the  average  then  of  each  class  for  the  whole  year  f 

A.  Yes,  daily  wages. 

Q.  So  that  IS  his  statement  of  the  average  and  not  yonr  average  from  monthly  or 
other  periodical  statements  f 

A.  His  statement  refers  solely  to  the  daily  wages  just  as  they  are  employed,  and  we 
take  it  jnst  as  he  gives  it.    Then  we  make  another  average  counting  lost  time. 

Q.  Then  your  average  puts  the  average  for  every  day  in  the  year  and  not  for  the 
days  that  he  actually  works  T 

A.  We  give  both. 

Q.  Which  average  is  the  one  that  you  have  given  na  here  f 

A.  I  have  given  you  both. 

Q.  1  only  got  the  one.  In  order  to  get  fkt  it,  take  the  year  1886,  as  yon  are  now  tes- 
tifying from  recollection,  and  tell  me  how  many  classes  of  workmen  there  were  in  those 
mines  f 

A.  Well,  there  were  miners  on  contract  and  miners. 

Q.  What  was  their  average  per  day  T 

A.  Miners  on  contract  received  higher  wages  than  miners. 

Q.  What  was  their  average  T 

A.  The  average  of  the  miners  on  contract  would  be  about  two  dollars  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  day  when  employed. 

Q.  That  was  for  the  year  1^  T 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  ns  the  next  class. 

A.  Miners  on  waees  about  two  dollars. 

Q.  Slate  pickers  t 

A.  Slate  pickers  about  sixty-seven  cents. 

Q.  For  the  time  employed  f 

A.  Yes,  sir.    They  run  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  according  to  age  and 
ability. 
253         Q.  Were  there  hands  on  the  breaker  that  were  reported  to  you  also  f 
A.  Company  men  T 

Q.  You  call  them  company  men  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  their  averaee  for  1885  f 

A.  The  common  laborers  ran  from  about  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  and  I  think 
the  others  ran  from  about  one  dollar  and  forty-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  seventy- 
five  cents. 

Q.  For  the  days  employed  T 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  days  in  the  year  did  they  average 

A.  In  1885  about  one  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

Q.  How  does  that  year  compare  with  the  previous  years  f 

A.  In  1884  they  averaged  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  days.    There  was  a-little  in 
crease  in  the  number  of  days. 
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By  Mr.  Dickson  : 

Q.  How  many  days  do  yon  take  as  possible  working  days  in  the  year  f 

A.  Three  hundred  and  seven. 

Q.  In  point  of  fact,  are  there  so  many  in  the  anthracite  regions  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  are  there  so  many  possible  f    Do  they  not  have  stoppages  from  bad 
weather  in  the  winter  season,  and  matters  of  that  kind  f  * 

A.  I  do  not  know.    We  simply  throw  ont  possible  holidays  and  Sundays  ouly. 

Q.  You  only  throw  ont  the  legal  holidays  t 

A.  That  is  all ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  not  hare  a  great  many  other  holidays,  which  they  are  very  oarefol  to 
keepT 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  of  other  holidays  which  tl^ey  do  keep  T 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  then  that  the  mines  are  suspended  by  reason  of  floods  and  other  interfer- 
ences of  that  kind  f 
254  A.  When  we  give  the  statement  as  to  the  nnmber  of  days  employed,  it 

makes  no  difierence  to  us  from  what  cause  it  arose,  understand,  so  far  as  the 
quention  of  wages  is  concerned.  We  try  to  find  out  Just  about  what  these  men 
^vlll  average  in  the  year.  We  are  not  blaming  anybody,  either  the  employer  or  em- 
ploy6.    We  simply  want  to  state  the  facts. 

Q.  And  do  your  statistics  show  how  many  days  they  have  been  stopped  by  order 
from  the  employers  T 

A.  No,  Hir. 

Q.  And  von  can  not  say  how  many  days  stoppage  have  been  the  result  of  action  on 
ibe  part  oi  the  employer  and  how  many  the  result  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  em- 

plov<^  f 

A.  I  will  state  it  in  this  way :  The  question  is  put  direct  to  the  employer,  ''Average 
.  number  of  days  worked  by  bis  men,''  and  he  answers  the  question  so  many  days. 

Q.  There  is,  of  course,  a  variety  of  answers  that  you  get.  They  do  not  all  give  you 
the  same  number  of  days  T 

A.  Oh,  no.    Some  run  up  as  high  as  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  days  in  the  year. 

Q.  Some  collieries  T 

A.  Yes,  sir.  They  differ,  you  know,  of  coarse.  The  average  in  some  counties  is 
higher  than  others. 

Q.  There  may  be  accidents  to  the  collieries,  which  of  course  there  would  be  no  ex- 
plauation  given  to  you  for  except  that  they  only  worked  the  number  of  days  which 
they  answer? 

A.  There  are  various  causes  why  they  do  not  work. 

Q.  And  if  yon  had  a  case  where  a  colliery  had  been  drowned'  ont  or  burned  that 
would  lower  the  average  of  that  region  or  that  county  T 

A.  It  would  certainly  lower  the  man's  wages  when  he  was  not  working. 

Q.  And  it  would  lower  the  average  in  your  return? 

A.  It  would  lower  the  average  for  the  collieries. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  recollect  or  know  of  the  fact  that  there  were  collieries  drowned 
out  last  winter  iu  the  Hazleton  region  which  were  not  recovered  for  nearly  the  en- 
tire year? 

A.  When  were  they  drowned  out? 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  the  fact  that  they  were  drowned  out  ? 

A.  I  do  not,  no.  I  may  have  heard  of  it,  but  it  has  not  been  reported  to  us  yet. 

1255        Q.  And  your  statistics  would  not  show  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

A.  If  you  will  tell  rae  when  it  happened  I  can  answer  your  question.    If  it 
happened  iu  1885  our  statistics  would  show  it. 

Q.  If  it  happened  in  1886  would  you  know  anything  about  it? 

A.  They  are  not  prepared  yet ;  not  in. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  other  information  than  that  which  you  get  from  tho  reports 
niaile  to  you  ?  You  do  not  keep  yourself  informed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  trade  in 
Buch  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  answer  from  other  information,  but  only  from  the  statis- 
tics which  come  into  your  department  ? 

A.  And  from  the  operators  and  employes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  from  memory  the  output  for  the  different  years,  1883,  18^4,  and 
1885  ? 

A.  No,  sir.    It  runs  from  30,000,000  down  to  25,000,000,  and  then  np  to  30,000,000  or 
/  ^^  31,000,000. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  look  again  at  the  figures  that  yon  gave  for  the  year 
1884  and  state  wbeWiet  ^ou  tVivwk  those  are  correct  T 

A.  I  know  in  1884  t\ke  v^^^^^^^^^**^''^^^^^^^^'^^^^'^'^^^^^^^^'^^  tons,  but  I 
am  not  sure ;  2r>,5(>\,664  to\i». 

Q.  Do  you  think  lliat  \a  coirect^ 
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A.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  it  is  not. 

Q.  Did  yon  erer  observe  as  great  a  discrepancy  between  two  years  as  a  falling  off 
from  30,000;  000  tons  in  1883  to&,000,000  tonsin  1894,  andan  increase  of  from  25,000,000 
tons  in  1S84  to  31,000,000  tons  in  1885  f 

A.  I  did  before  the  report  came  ont.    Mv  attention  was  called  to  it. 

Q.  Did  yon  address  m*.  Jones  on  the  sabject  and  get  the  fignres  at  all  f 

A.  I  did  not,  certainly.  We  had  Mr.  Joners  figures.  Mr.  Joneses  fignres  were  higher 
than  onrs,  bnt  we  did  not  consider  Mr.  Jones  had  any  better  way  of  arriving  at 
the  fignres  than  we  had.  We  thought  the  State  was  abont  as  competent  as  Mr. 
Jones. 

256  Q.  Then  I  nnderstand  yon  to  say  that  the  restriction  which  was  complained 
of  in  the  year  1885  increaiaed  the  ontpat  of  coal  over  6,000,000  tons  f 

A.  I  have  not  been  complaining  of  any  restriction. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Common weiJth  complained  f 

A.  I  don't  know  anything  abont  what  they  complained  of. 

Q.  They  do  complain  of  a  restriction  in  1885  over  1884,  and  that  restriction,  accord- 
ing to  your  fignres,  shows  an  increase  of  over  6,000,000  tons  f 

A.  It  is  a  matter  of  argument.    I  know  nothing  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Snodorabs: 

Q.  What  do  vou  mean  by  a  contract  miner  f 

A.  A  miner  that  digs  by  the  yard  or  ton  as  distinguished  firom  a  miner  who  digs  for 
so  much  a  day. 

Q.  He  has  a  helper,  has  he  notf 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  pays  that  laborer  or  helper  f 

A.  The  miner  on  contract  pays  him. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  speak  of  the  wages  of  a  contract  miner  you  include  those  of 
the  man  paid  as  a  helper  f 

A.  That  is  t^e  understanding. 

By  Mr.  Dickson: 

Q.  How  many  laborers  does  the  miner  employ  f 

A.  About  one. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  say  that  two  men  only  get  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents 
on  an  average?  ,  ^ 

A.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  anything  about  it.  I  only  state  this :  that  that  is  the  re- 
port made  to  the  bureau  by  the  operators,  and  if  they  do  not  teU  the  truth  I  am  not 
responsible. 

Q.  They  give  that  to  you  as  the  report  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  miner  and  his 
helper  f 

A.  Not  at  alL  I  do  not  state  that  at  all.  I  state  this :  thai  the  statistics  show  that 
the  average  daily  wages  of  the  miner  on  contract  when  employed  is  abont  two  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents,  and  some  get  as  high  as  three  dollars. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  Just  said  to  the  assistant  attorney-general  that  out  of  that  two 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  the  miner  pays  the  wages  of  his  laborer  f 

A.  I  did  not  say  he  paid  them  out  of  the  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.    I  say 
he  does  pay  the  laborer. 
257        Q.  Does  he  pay  it  ont  of  the  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents,  or  is  the  two 
dollars  and  twentv-five  cents  left  to  him  f 

A.  What  I  understand  is  this :  that  the  miner  on  contract  employs  a  laborer  to 
assist  him  and  that  he  pays  that  laborer. 

Q.  But  the  question  is  whether  he  nets  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents,  or  whether 
he  pays  the  laborer  out  of  the  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.  That  you  do  not 
knowT 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  nets  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  or  not.  I  pre- 
sume that  he  nets  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  oenti^  if  the  miner  on  wages  nets  two 
dollars.    That  is,  if  he  works. 

By  Bir.  Olmsted  : 

Q.  It  is  charged  in  the  attomey-ffsneral's  bill  that  on  or  about  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1884,  an  agreement  was  made  oetween  the  coal  producers  whereby  the  produc- 
tion for  1885  was  restricted.  If  I  understand  your  figures  correctly  the  prod  action 
for  1885.  instead  of  being  reduoed  was  increased  over  6,000,000  tons  over  and  above 
the  proauotion  for  1884.    Is  that  correct  f 

A.  That  is  reported  to  our  bureau. 

By  Mr.  Cassidt  : 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  was  a  combination  made  or  not  f 
A.  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  it. 

Adjourned  until  Saturday,  January  15,  1887,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  Parlor  C,  Con- 
tinental Hotel, 
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NAMES  OF  WITNESSES. 


BeDoett,  Henry  I.,  Msistant  wreok-mMter  Beading  BaUroad 307-326 

Bocky  JohnM.,  Shenandoah  mine  laborer 413-430 

Broderick,  James  Q.,  Lehigh  miner 512-526 

Bnckleyy  Thomas  A.«  jostioe  of  the  peace 544-549 

Brumm,  Hod.  Charles  IL,  member  in  Congress  from  Pennsylvania 1-17 

Campbell,  Thomas,  merchant 541-^4 

Cahill,  Joseph  P.,  ex-freight  checker  Beading  Bailroad,  secretary  execntiye 

board  Knights  of  Labor 331-371 

Christian,  Daniel,  chief  of_police  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 430-438 

Corbin ,  Anstin,  president  Beading  Bailroad  Company 65-126, 255-266 

Coxe,  Eckley  B.,  Lehigh  operator 5^2-633 

Cbnrch,  W.  A.,  treasurer  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 307,326 

Davis,  John  H.,  Schuylkill  miner;  of  Joint  committee  Knights  of  Labor 52-64 

Duffy,  Daniel,  clerk  of  quarter  sessions,  Schuylkill  miner  .«. 397-410 

Evaos,  D.  M.,  member  Pennsylvania  legislature 472-512 

Hiues,  W.  H.,  attorney  at  law 526-541 

J  ones,  J.  W.,  ex- vice-president  Beading  Bailroad 276-286 

Keim /George  de  B.,  president  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 199-219 

Kreiger,  Peter  C,  coal  and  iron  policeman 449-451 

Lee,  John  L.,  Beading  Bailroad  employ 6,  chairman  executive  board  Knights 

of  Labor 17-36,410-413 

Lewis,  W.  H.,  superintendent  private  mine 371-397 

Lehe,  Lewis,  Jr.,  mine  laborer 451-453 

Moll,  Henry,  engineer  in  mine 453-454 

McCutcheon,  John,  Beading  miner f.. 457-472 

McClellan,  Arthur,  manager  Lehigh  mine 575-579 

McGarvey,  Hugh,  Lehigh  miner 36-52 

McLeod,  A.  A.,  general  manager  Beading  Bailroad  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron 

Company ^ 175-197 

Norris,  John,  editor  Philadelphia  Becord 290-307 

O'Hearn,  James,  carpenter 454-451 

Pardee,  Ario,  (lehiffh  operator 549-565,585 

Pardee,  Calvin,  Lehigh  operator 565-578 

Richards,  Thomas  M.,  Beading,  ffeneral  coal  sales  agent 266-270 

Roderick,  James  E.,  inspector  of  mines 579-569 

Shields,  James,  borough  policeman 438-447 

Smith  Charles  E.,  ex-president  Beading  Bailroad 219,234,286-280 

Swcigard,  Isaac  A.,  general  superintendent  Beading  Bailroad 234-255,287-290 

Taylor,  Fred.  W.,  Philadelphia  Elevator  Company 327-^39 

Wbiting,  8.  B.,  general  superintendent  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 199-219 
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P»ge. 

Whiting  to  Davis :  arbitration  of  wages 53 

Memorandam  of  agreinent,  8  per  cent,  advance  wages 54 

1.  McLeod  to  Sweigard :  Taylor's  flour 74 

2.  McLeod  to  Sweigard  :  Discbarge  of  Hede  and  Sharkey 75 

3.  Circular :  McLeod  to  eniployds ;  report  December  27, 1887 75 

4.  McLeo<^  to  Sweigard  :  Coxe  barges 76 

5^  McLeoif  to  Gushing:  Terms  of  return  to  work «0 

6.  McLeod  to  Gushing:  Terms  of  retuFu  to  work 80 

7.  Gircnlar:  McLeod  to  employes;  striker's  re-instatement 81 

8.  McLeod  to  Lawler :  One  thousand  policemen 81 

9.  McLeod  to  Lawler :  Reward  ofl'ered  for  damage  to  property bl 

10.  McLeod  to  Sweigard:  Reward  oflfered  for  violence  to  persons  or  property..        81 

11.  Receivers  to  McLeod:  Intimidation  by  employes 82 

12.  Davis  to  Gorbin:   Arbitration H2 

13.  McLeod  to  Davis :  Acknowledgment- 82 

14.  Davis  to  McLeod:  Arbitration 83 

15.  McLeod  to  Davis :  Vothing  to  arbitrate 83 

16.  Address:  McLeod  to  employes ;  mediatory 83 

17.  McLeod  to  Sweigard:  Arrests 84 

18.  Hayes  to  Gorbin  :  Arbitration  sought 1 90 

19.  Gorbin  to  Hayes:  Arbitration  declined 90 

Keim  to  Hayes:  Arbitration  declined 91 

Reading's  coal  prospectus 92 

Explanation  of  railroad  and  coal  and  iron  charters 95 

Gorbin's  address  to  the  miners 97 

McLeod  to  Whiting :  Revocation  8  per  cent,  agreement 100 

Railroad's  tonnage,  January,  1887-1888 134 

24.  Miners' demand  for  extra  pay,  August  17, 1887 136 

25.  Davis  and  Maggs  to  Whiting:   Miners'  construction  of  8  percent,  agreement.  139 

26.  Davis  to  Whiting :  Gontinuance  of  8  per  cent,  agreement  request^ 143 

27.  W biting  to  Davis:  Instructions  sought  at  PbiliKlelphia 144 

28.  Knights  of  Labor:  Dead  work  must  stop 147 

29.  Knights  of  Labor  to  Maguire:  Refusal  to  work 147 

30.  Knirbts  of  Labor:  Resolution  to  quit  work 148 

Reading  coal  shipments 193 

Gircnlar :  Price  of  coal  at  Port  Richmond  and  Elizabethport  August  1, 1887.  208 

Extracts  from  Pennsylvania  constitution 225 

31.  Sweigard  to  Gable:  Taylor's  flour 239 

32.  Order,  McLeod  to  employes:  Resumption  of  work  December  27,  1887 243 

33.  Lee  to  Sweigard  :  Arbitration 245 

34.  Same  as  Exhibit  7 246 

35.  Sweigard  to  Gable  e(  al. :  Arbitration  declined 247 

Powers  conferred  by  coal  charter 256 

36.  Gost  of  mining  ton  of  coal,  including  royalty,  etc 258 

.37.  Telegraphs .* 258 

38.  Reading's  coal  tonnage,  December,  1886-1887 259 

Extract  from  article  in  North  American  Review 279 

Sweigard  and  employ^:  Agreement  December  28,  1886 - .  2^7 

Lee's  pay  voucher:  Lee's  letter 289 

Corbin's  blunder  of  forty  millions 297 

39.  Philadelphians  robbed  of  $5,000,000  a  year 298 

Gost  of  ton  coal  at  mines  1873-1887 299 

Gost  of  transportation  of  ton  of  coal,  1850-1880 299 

The  pauper  labor  of  Pennsylvania 305 

40.  Taylor  to  Keim:  Gars  withheld 329 

41.  Taylor  to  Garey :  Transfer  cars 329 

42.  Garey  to  Taylor :  Unable  to  transfer "^55^ 

43.  Taylor  to  McLeod  :  The  strike ^^^ 

44.  Davis  to  Whiting:  Tho  6  per  cent,  agreement.. ••  .••••..•...••->• 
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45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
^2. 

53. 

55. 
56. 
57. 

58. 
59. 
60. 


61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 


Wbiting  to  DaviM:  The  H  per  cent,  aj^reement 401 

MaggH  to  Kemi:  The  8  per  ceut.  agreement 402 

Keim  to  Maggs:  The  8  per  cent,  agreement •- 402 

Lewis  to  Corbin:  Compromise  of  strike 403 

Corbin  to  Lewis:  Compromise  of  strike 403 

Men  locked  out :  Reasons  therefor 408 

Monaghan's  warrant  of  commitment  of  Moyer 448 

Committee  Knights  of  Labor:  Wages'  demand  in  Lehigh  region  Angasi 

17,1887 475 

Scale  of  wages  demanded r-«-  — 477 

Lehigh  regions  pay  vouchers 489 

Lehigh  leases • 5^ 

G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.'s  pay-voucher -. 547 

Coal  stock  of  A.  Pardee  «&  Co. :  On  hand 6BI 

Coal  stock  of  A.  Pardee  &  Co.:  At  Perth  Amboy -...- 581 

Coal  stock  :  Distribution ; 585 

Coxe  to  committee 625 

Cost  of  shipping  coal 626 

Cost  of  mining  coal ... 627 

Coxe's  employ 6s ••• 629 

Freight  tariff  on  coal 629 

House  rents 630 

Individual  tax • 632 

Same • • 635 


INDEX.* 


Paso. 

Absorption,  Reading's: 

Coal  lands,  Brumm 2 

Private  miiieA,  Bramm ^ 9 

Railroads,  Bnimiu 2,15 

AiiUBES : 

Railroad's,  to  employes,  Bennett 308-312,320 

Accidents  : 

From  want  of  trained  men,  Cahill 357 

Agreement:        ^ 
Coal  and  iron  com^mny — 

Altered.  Whiting ^ 140,141 

December 28.  1886  (page 287),  Bennett 307,320 

Construction  oif,  Whiting 140,  IGO 

Duffy 399,400-403,407 

Refused  to  extend,  Duffy T 400 

September  10,  1887  (page  54),  Brumm 10 

McGarvey 42 

Davis 54,55,6:j.64 

Corbin 69,104,117 

Whiting 136,139,143,159 

Cahill :133 

Allot?! ENT  controlled  by: 

Lockouts,  Brumm 7 

Whiting 151 

Jones 281 

Output,  Brumm 2, 15 

Corbin 94,96,117,122 

Keim ,. 209 

Whiting 150,161,162,169,170,171,173 

Lewis 381,388 

Hiues 531-5:« 

Pardee ^..  556 

Pardee's  son 566,569 

Coxe 604,611,620 

Railroad  controls — 

Brumm 5 

System — 

All  in  it,  Brumm 6 

Tonnage — 

Cars,  Brnmm 3,4 

Whiting 138,ri9,175 

Reading's,  Brumm 2 

Anthracite: 
Bituminous — 

Difference  in  wages,  Norris 305 

Competes  with,  Brumm 8 

Norris 301-:J04 

Coxe 604,606 

Board  of  trade,  Brnmm 2 

For  furnaces,  decreasing,  Norris 301,302,304 

•As  Mr.  Anderson  in  his  report  has  referred  by  page  to  the  ovidenco  by  him  deemed 
to  be  material,  no  Index  has  been  prepared  of  the  Appendix. 
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Anthracite — Continoed. 

Lands,  Corbin  ...... 120 

Area,  Norris 294,:304 

Found  aloDjr  the  Canada  Paciiio  Railroad,  Coxe 604 

Ontside  of  Fennsylvania,  Coxe 1.  604 

Anthracite  output: 

A^eenient  September,  1887,  Daffy ..........  407 

Reading  controls  half  of,  Hinee 532, 5^(7 

Anthracite,  suit  against  combination: 

By  Commonwealth,  Norris 300,301 

Coxe 604,610 

Anthracite  board  of  trade: 

Collapsed,  1875,  Daffy :198 

Consisted,  1869,  of  representatives  of  operators  and  miners,  Dnffy 397,406 

Wages,  1871,  rednced,  Duffy 397 

McCntcheon 463 

Arbitration,  railroad  lockout: 

Corbin  refused,  Lee 28 

Corbin ! 69.90,100,103,117 

Whiting 169 

McLeod .♦ -...  177 

Bennett 313,314,319 

Cahill 3r.9 

One  benefit  from  strike,  McCutoheon % 468 

Refuse<l,  Evans 474,478 

Roderick 514,516 

Pardee 554,562 

Pardee's  son 574 

McClellan I 576 

Sweigard  refused,  Lee : 21,^ 

Sweigard 247-249 

Bennett 313,316,317 

Bennett: 

Misinformed  as  to  wages  at  elevator,  Taylor 328,330 

Bennett,  Henry  L  : 

Assistant  wreckmaster,  railroad  company,  witness 307-326 

Bituminous: 

Corbin .- 121 

Jones 283 

Competes  with  anthracite,  Bromm H 

Norria 301-304 

Coxe 604,«J06 

Rates  for,  Norris 303 

Tari ff  on,  repeal  of,  wonld  break  anthracite  combination,  Norris 305 

Repeal,  Coxe 605 

Bock,  John  M.  : 

Laborer  in  mine,  witness..^ 413-430 

Boston: 

Prices,  Corbin 111,112 

Colliers  to  McLeod 19"^ 

Coxe 5^4 

Smith 2£i 

Cheaper  than  Philadeli)hia,  Norris 292,*504 

Boys: 

Lohigh  miners,  Roderick i 580 

W»gos,  McCutcheon.... 466 

Brknnan,  John,  inspector: 

Allots  cars,  Brnmm 4 

Shipping  capacity  of  mines,  Brumm 3-4 

Corbin 123' 

Whiting 175 

McCutcneon 471 

Bridgeport: 

Scab  coal  side-tracked  at, Lee 21-22 

Sweigard 237 

Cahill 335,337,348,364 

Broderick,  James  G.  : 

Laborer  in  mine,  witness 512--5itf 
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Page. 
Brook, Edward  and  George: 

Lewifi 371 

Output)  Lewis. 389 

Reading  shippers,  Lewis 372,379,388 

Brumm,  C.  N.,  Member  of  Congress: 

Witness 1-17 

Buckley,  Thomas  A. : 

Jiisticeof  the  peace,  witness 544-549 

Buffalo : 

Lakes,  Brumm 6 

Jones...; 283 

Coxe , 613 

Lehigh  Navigation  Company,  Brnmm 15 

Prices,  Coxe 584 

Railroads  to,  Brnmm 5 

Coxe 613,622 

Cahill,  Jos.  P. : 

Clerk  railroad  company,  witness 331-371 

Campbell,  Thomas  : 

Merchant,  witness 541-544 

Canada  Pacific  Railroad  : 

Anthracite  found  along  the,  Coxe C04 

Canal: 
Closing — 

Grievance,  Cahill 342,359,362 

Schuylkill— 

Extent  of,  Bramm 16 

Reading's  lease  of— 

Corbin T 68,112 

McLeod 183 

Smith 232 

Snsqnehanna — 

Reading's  lease  of,  Brumm 16 

Smith 232 

Tonnage — 

McLeod 184,185.191,194 

Keim 207 

Capital: 

Organized,  against  organized  labor,  Cahill 365,370 

Carriers: 

Lehigh,  Brumm 13 

Canal,  Smith 231 

Pardee 563 

Coxe •. 586-589,618 

Carrier's  tonnage  : 

Coal,  Pardee 563 

Per  cent,  of,  Richards 271 

Cars: 

At  railroad  strike,  stopped,  Book 413,416,430 

Lehe 451 

Coal  capacity,  McCutcheon 458 

Difficult  to  get,  Coxe 5«9, 604, 611-612, 620 

Growth  of,  Davis 60,61 

Whiting 129 

McLeod 186 

McCutcheon 465 

Mines 536 

Coxe 594 

Often  withheld,  Bock 417 

Side-tracked,  Lee 21,22 

Corbin 73 

Sweigard 237,243 

Cahill 335,337,348,364 

Size  of,  McCutcheon 458 

Evans 498 

Coxe 594 

To  private  mines,  Davis 60 

Brnmm 3 

Corbin 122,125 
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Cars— Continaed. 
To  private  miues — Continaed. 

McLeod 186, 19H 

Lewis 382, 388. 390, 3»5 

Withheld  for  discipline,  Whiting 167 

Chicago  : 

Butfalo,  coal  shipped  to,  for  maintaining  prices  in  the  East,  Jones 282 

Prices,  Coxe , *-..  584 

Trnnk  lines  to,  Brumm <» 

Coxe 613 

Christian,  Daniel: 

Chief  coal  and  iron  police,  witness • 43(M*i8 

Church,  W.  A.: 

Treasurer  coal  and  iron  company,  witness 307,326 

Circulars: 

Give  prices,  Brumm 2 

Issnea  every  throe  months,  Bramm 2 

Cities: 

Comprising  sales  department,  Coxe 58:) 

Coal: 

Cost  mining  ton  of,  McGarvey 44 

Corbin , •- 111,118,257 

Whiting : 154,163 

McLeod : 181 

Keim 200 

Richards 270 

Norris , 292,299 

Lewis ^ 392,  :»5 

McCutcheon  ...* 4(ii>-4e2 

Evans , 498,499,503 

Hines 5;{8 

Buckley 544,545 

Pardee 5.52, 55  *,  5r.8 

Pardee's  son ,. 5(i9 

Coxe 593,594,G23,G27 

Distribution,  Corbin , 109 

Richards , 270 

Coxe 585,615 

Famine,  miners  forced,  to  bring  operators  to  terms,  Lewis 390 

For  miners'  families  Evans 5i«9 

Coxe 602 

Freights — 
Cost  of— 

McGarvey -..,.. 44 

McLeod ^ 185,186,188^194 

Norris.. 290,291 

Effects  of  lockout  on,  Lee 27,28 

Sweigard V4:J 

Lake  shipments  to  Minnesota,  Lee '^2 

Coxe 584 

Lands,  value — 

Area,  Corbin , 106 

Jones 2HI 

Cost  of,  Corbin 120 

Keim 205 

Smith 224 

Lewis 387 

Lackawanna,  Lehigh,  and  Schuylkill,  extent  of,  McGarvey :{7 

Whiting 126,127 

Norris 294,  :W 

Evans , 473 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  own,  Pardee 551 

Reading's  development,  Brumm 4 

Lehigh  output " .- 

Mines — 

Distance  from  tide- water,  Brumm 8 

Each  system,  capacity,  Brumm 12 

How  opened,  Brumm : 3 

Outfit,  Brumm 7 

Coxe 623 
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Coal — Continued. 

Piices,  Corbin 68,85,96,110,118 

Whiting 171,172,173 

McLeod 187,189 

Keim 206,209,211 

Smith 233 

Sweigard » .' 244 

Richard* 267,273,274.276,277 

Lewis 372,373,389,396 

Roderick ». 518 

Hines , 531 

Backley t., 544 

Pardee 561,562 

Coxe 584,603,616 

Profit  on  ton  of,  MoGanrey ,  45 

Davia 62 

Corbin 97,112 

Whiting 163 

Keim ^ 206 

Lewis 376,379,380,395 

Coxe 593,598,607,621 

Rf^ading  coal  lauds  in  Lehigh  region,  Hines < 541 

Refuse,  Lewis % 376 

Royaltv  per  ton,  McQarvey 50 

Corbin 97 

Whiting 153,154.163 

Richarda 270 

Norris 297 

Lewis 380.392,395 

Evans 501 

Coxe 605,608,615,617,618,620,626 

Sales,  agent  fixes  prices,  Corbin 105 

Whiting 131 

McLeod 189 

Keim 210 

Richards 266,272 

Coxe 583,603,614,615 

Sales,  Coxe 592 

Schuylkill  output,  Corbin K5 

Shortage  in  the  market,  Lewis 372,373 

Stock,  Corbin 118 

Richards 268 

Lewis 372,374 

Pardee 581 

Coxe 585,591,627 

Storage  capaci  ty ,  Richards x 268, 278 

Strike- 
Advanced  price,  Whiting 153 

Jones 2H0 

Hines 531 

Not  put  up  by  Reading  company.  Whiting 166 

Surplus,  Lewis 374 

Pardee 5^1 

Tonnage,  Reading's,  Corbin 113,125,259 

McLeod 184,  laS  188, 191, 193, 194 

Carrier's  per  cent,  of,  Richards  .i 271 

Coal  exchanqs: 

Fixed  wages  by  circular,  Duffy 406,408 

From  187&  to  1885  it  fixed  wages  from  four  to  six  wei-kH  after  earned,  Duffy .  408 

New  York,  Richards 276-278 

Lewis :J81,:W2,38d 

Reading  Railroad  Company  is,  Duffy 406 

Cot  I  iRRiRfl  * 

Tributary  to  Reading  Railroad,  Whiting 129.167 

Resumed  since  strike,  Whiting 157 

COLLIKRS  : 

Reading's,  Brumin 16 

Corbin 68,115 
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Pag© 
COLXIBRS— Continued. 

McLeod l»i 

Richards - 266 

Norris 364 

Colorado : 

Anthracite  foand  in,  Coxe 604 

Color  test: 

Grievance,  Cahill .' - 363 

Combination  : 

Controls  the  private  mines,  Hines 533,533 

Operators',  airainst  the  strike.  Pardee 555 

Coxe 592 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the,Hine8 531,532 

Pooling,  Corbin , 85,80,90,106,261.264 

Keim 209,210,215.216,217 

Smith 2:n 

Jones 280.281 

Lewis 393 

'Coxe 617 

To  maintain  rates,  Coxe 613 

To  regulate  outpnt,  Coxe 6(^,614 

Commission  on  sales: 

Coxe 607,616,621 

Commiti'ek: 

New  York  investigation  into  cost  of  mining,  prioes,  wages,  Evans 494,498 

Company  stores: 

Coxe 597.598 

Pardee's  son •• 566 

Hines 539.540 

Corbin 96 

Lewis 384 

Roderick 517,521,522 

Lehigh,  profits,  Evana. #SC-493 

Roderick 522' 

Hines - 540 

Campbell 542 

Competition  : 

Coal  regions,  in  prices,  Lewis 382 

Competition,  Corbin 121, 124 

McLeod -. 191 

Smith 223 

Contributions  for  strikers: 

CVHearn 456 

McCutcheon 468 

Broderick 519 

McGarvey ^ 46 

Bennett 323,324 

Cahill 345-^7,360 

Buckley 546 

Pardee's  son 568 

Coxe 602 

One  day's  pay,  Cahill 360 

Corbin,  Austin: 

President  Reading  Railroad  Company,  witness ..64-126,255-266 

CORBIN-MORGAN  SYNDICATE  : 

Norris 300 

Interest  in  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  Coxe 613 

Corbin  : 

Agreement,  September,  1887,  Duffy 400,401,403 

Receivers,  Lee - 30 

Corbin 65,112,259,260 

Reorganization,  trustee,  Norris 301 

Corbin 88,89,119 

Keim 216,217 

Smith 229, 2:» 

Jones 284 

Cousin  and  othirks  casu-. 
Grievance, CaUVW 338,341 
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COXE,  ECKLEY  B. : 

Collieries,  number  of,  McClellan 575,578 

Coxe &^0 

Eraploy68,  Coxe 582,629 

Injastice  of,  Brumm 13 

Lebigh  operator,  witness 562-633 

Made  money,  Hines 536 

Operator  twenty-three  years,  Coxe 582 

Output,  Roderick 579,580 

Coxe 623,624 

Ownerabip  of  land,  Evans 496 

Hines 535,541 

Reading  coal  for,  barges,  Corbin 76,113 

Bennett 313 

Coxe 606,607 

Refused  to  arbitrate,  Broderick 514,516 

Coxe 590,599,601,621 

Refused  to  pay  8  per  cent.,  Lee 'iO 

Evans 474 

Coxe 593,601,607,621 

State  Senator,  Coxe ••... 582 

Stockholder.  Reading,  Hine 533,535 

Coxe ••••.........•... ........ ............  ...•••  586 

Stores,  Evans 507 

Cuba: 

Coal  exported  only  to,  Richards • • 267 

Dangerous  work: 
Miners — 

McCutcheon 465 

Hines 538 

Dauphin  County: 

Suit  by  Commonwealth  in,  against  anthracite  companies,  Norris 300 

Davis  agreement,  September,  1887,  Duffy 397,400,401 

Davis,  John  H.  : 

Schuylkill  miner,  Knights  of  Labor  committee,  witness 52-64 

Debt: 

Reading's,  Brumm 2,3 

Corbin 112,119,123,262,263 

Jones r 283,2a5 

Depreciation  of  mining  plant: 

Pardee's  son 571 

Coxe 625 

Development: 

Reading's  coal  land,  Brumm 4 

Discipline  : 

Cars  withheld  for.  Whiting 167 

Distributing  points: 

Coal,  Coxe ..^ 585,615 

Dockage  of  miners: 

McCutcheon 465 

Hines 538 

Pardee 557,561 

Pardee's  son 566 

Coxe ^ 600 

Doctor. 

Dott's  case  et  al.  : 

Grievance,  Cahill 338,341 

Drawbacks: 

Lewis : 375 

Coxe 590 

Duffy,  Daniel: 

Clerk  quarter  sessions,  Schuylkill  Connty,  witness 397-410 

Elevator,  Bennett,  misinformed  as  to  wages  at,  Taylor,  etc. 
Elevator,  Philadelphia  Company: 
Knights  of  Labor — 

Intended  to  dictate  wages,  Taylor 328 

Jiaborers  they  selected  failed  to  report,  Taylor 327 

Others  sought  refused,  Taylor 328 

Refused  to  deliver  cars,  Taylor 329 
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Elevator,  Philadelphia  Company— Continued. 

McLeod,  letter  to,  ou  wagea,  Taylor 329 

Railroad  company  and,  believed  to  be  same  corporation,  Cahill 361 

Taylor  4fe  Co.,  Taylor... 327 

Wages,  Bennett  misinformed  as  to,  Taylor.. 328,330 

Elizabbthpokt  : 
Coxe  trouble — 

Date,  Lee 21,31,34 

Coxe  barges,  men  refused  to  load  Reading  coal  on,  Lee 20,30 

Corbin 76,113 

CahlU 336,349,354 

Port  Richmond  strike  in  sympathy  with,  Bennett 314 

Railroad  strike  at — 

Not  for  wages,  Cahill 354 

In  sympathy  with  coal  miners,  Cahill 354 

Strike  began  at,  Cahill 346,349,351 

Employes,  railroad  : 

Abnses  to,  Bennett 308-312,326 

All  Knights  of  Labor,  Cahill 332 

Loyalty  of,  Cahill 358 

Engineers  : 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive,  do  not  affiliate  with  Knights  of  Labor,  Cahill.         367 
Grievance,  Cahill 341,350 

EnGLAND'S-GRRMANY^S  WAOES: 

Difference  in  American  and,Norris 305 

Erie  Canal: 

Coxe 6S2 

Evans  : 

Member  Pennsylvania  legislature, Evans 472 

Testimony  incorrect  relating  to— 

Dockage,  Pardee 557,561 

Coxe 600 

Doctor,  Pardee 556,559.560 

Operators'  profits 561, 56^^ 

Powder,  Pardee 556,560^561 

Rents,  Pardee 556-560 

•    Representative  liar,  Pardee's  son 570 

Wages,  Pardee • 667 

Evans-Lee  : 

Contributions  for  strikers,  Cahill 346,347 

Evans,  D.  M.  : 

Member  Pennsylvania  legislature,  witness 472-512 

Evictions  : 

Evans .- 493 

Pardee 562,563 

by  Markle&Co.,Evans , 507 

Of  the  five  families,  Broderick 521 

By  Wentz  &  Co.,  Hines 529 

Exhibits: 

Whiting  to  Davis  and  Joint  committee  Knights  of  Labor 53 

Agreement  between  committee  and  employ^  on  8  per  cent,  advance .  54 

No.  1.  McLeod  to  Sweigard,  Taylor^s  flour .  74 

No.  2.  McLeod  to  Sweigard,  Baylor's  flour 75 

No.  3.  McLeod,  generalorder  to  resume  work  December  27 75 

No.  4.  McLeod  to  Sweigard,  Coxe's  barges 76 

No.  5.  McLeod  to  Cushing,  discharge  of  employ&i 80 

No.  6.  McLeod  to  Cushing,  discharge  of  employ^ 80 

No.  7.  Sweigard's  publication  of  McLeod's  order,  discharge  o^eroploy^s  ...  81 

No.  8.  McLeod  to  Lawler,  police  protection 81 

No.  9.  McLeod  to  Lawler,  rewards 81 

No.  10.  McLeod  to  Sweigard,  rewards 81 

No.  11.  Corbin,  Knight  of  Labor,  ei  al,  to  McLeod,  protection  and  dischari^ 

of  employ^ 82 

No.  12.  Davis,  Knight  of  Labor,  to  Corbin,  seeking  arbitration 82 

No.  13.  McLeod^s  reply  to  Davis 82 

No.  14.  Davis  to  McLeod,  seeking  arbitration 83 

No.  15.  McLeod  to  Davis,  arbitration  refused 83 

No.  16.  McLood's  circular  to  employ<$8 63 

No.  17.  McLeod  to  Sweigard,  protection 84 

No.  Itf.  Hayes  to  Corbin,  seeking  arbitration 90 
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p*g©. 
Exhibits— Continued. 

No.  19.  Corbin's  reply,  declined •• 90 

Keim  to  Hayes,  declined 91 

Prospectus,  coal  and  iron  company's  operations 92 

Railroad  interpretation  of  charters 95 

Corbiu's  address  to  employ^. 97 

McLeod  to  Wbi ting,  on  8  per  cent,  advance 100 

Coal  production  for  January,  1888 «...  134 

No.  24.  Basis  of  wages  demanded  by  men 136 

No.  25.  Davis  and  Ma^gs  to  Whiting,  agreement  September  14, 1887 139 

No.  26.  Davis  to  Whiliug,  agreeuient  September  14, 1887 143 

No.  27.  Whiting  to  Davis,  agreement  September  14, 1887.... 144 

No.  28.  Joint  committee's  order,  dead  work  must  stop 147 

No.  29.  Assembly's  resolve  on  dead  work «•......;..  147 

No.  30.  Assembly's  resolve  on  dead  work 148 

Extract  from  Saward's  pamphlet,  shifmients 193 

General  price  circular,  August  1,  1887 208 

Article  17,  Pennsylvania  constitution,  1873 225 

No.  31.  Sweigard  to  Cable,  Taylor's  flour 239 

No.  32.  McLeod's  notice  to  employ^,  December  24,  18^ 243 

No.  33.  Lee  to  Sweigard,  seeking  arbitration 245 

No.  34.  General  order,  discharge,  re-i nstatement  of  men 246 

No.  35.  Sweigard  to  Cable,  no  arbitration 247 

Lee's  testimony,  bribery 251 

Scope  of  charters 256 

No.  36.  Cost  of  coal  to  coal  and  iron  company,  mining,  royalty,  etc 258 

No.  37.  Reading's  telegraph  lines v 258 

No.  38.  Reading's  coal  shipments  for  twelve  months 259 

Extract  ( Hudson )  from  North  American  Review,  January,  1887 279 

Agreement  between  Sweigard  and  men,  December  28, 168i6 287 

Pay-voucher  of  John  L.  Lee,  November  4,  1887 289 

Corbin's  blunder  of  $4),000,000 297 

Philadelpbians  robbed  of  $5,000,000  a  year 298 

Panper  labor  of  Pennsylvania 305 

No8.40,41,42,43.  On  moving  Taylor's  flour 329 

Nos.  44  and  45.  Davis  to  Whiting  and  reply,  agreement  September  14,1887.  401 

Nos.  46  and  47.  Maggs  to  Keim  and  reply,  agreement  September  14,  1887..  402 

Nos.  48  and  49.  Lewis  to  Corbin  and  reply,'  resumption  of  work 403 

No.  50.  Record  of  certain  discharged  and  striking  men 408 

No. 51.  Arrest  warrant.  -^ 448 

Nos  52  and  53.^chednle  wages,  basis 475 

No.  54.  Pay- vouchers  of  miners 488 

No.  55.  Lease  and  confession  of  judgment,  rents  to  men 526 

No.56.  Pay- voucher  of  miner,  by  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co 547 

No.  57.  Anthracite  coal  at  tide-water 581 

No.  5H.  Pardee  &.  Co. 's  coal  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J 581 

No.59.  Surplus  coal  in  September,  1887 585 

No.  60.  Letter  of  E.  B.  Coxe  to  Chairman  Tillman 625 

No.  61. ^Number  of  Coxe's  employes 629 

No.  62.  Anthracite  coal  Uriff 629 

No.  63.  House  rents 630 

Act  of  Pennsylvania  relative  to  taxes  in  countiesof  Carbon  and  Luzerne.  630 
Expenses.  Reading's: 

Reduced,  Corbin 265 

Exports  of  coal  only  to  Cuba: 

Richards 267 

Families,  miners': 

Evans 479 

Coal  for,  Evans 509 

Coxe 602 

Provisions,  prices  of,  Campbell 543 

Foreigners  : 

Violence  of  Corbin 101 

Brumm 8,9 

McGarvey 49 

Whiting 165,168 

Sweigard < 242 

Evans 493,494 

McClellan 575 

Coxe 602 
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FRKBH  IfBAT : 

Kept  from  families  by  Coal  and  Iron  Police;  Broderiok 521 

Full  timr  ten  hours  : 

Hines 537 

Furnaces  : 

Refase  coal  for,  Lewis 376 

Germany's— England's  wages  : 

Difference  in  American  and,  Norris 305 

GiRARD  ESTATE  : 

Brnmm 3 

LfCwis - 380 

Coxe 587 

Golden— Quaker  and  the  Ox: 

Pardee 562,563 

Go  WEN  ! 

Organized  scheme  of  joint  business,  Keim 199,201 

Smith a».221 

Jones * 280 

Norris 291,300 

Lewis 394 

Wages  compromise,  Duffy 397 

GowEN— Morgan  compromise  (1886): 

Norris 300 

Grievances  : 

Bad  treatment,  Hines 539 

Mines 536 

Coal  miners — 

Grudges,  Evans 486,492 

Buckley 547 

Growth  of  cars,  Evans '. 51U 

Broderiok 522 

Short  time,  Evans 511 

Hines 530,536 

Under  pav,  Evans .-         495 

Broderick 521 

Hines 5;U 

Company  stores,  taxes,  doctor,  Evans 507 

Bro<lerick 517,520-5»^u' 

Pardee's  son .  5fj<i 

Coxe riSie-^m 

Leases — Broderick * 520 

l^liDes 526-5;{0 

Closing  canal*  CahiU*".'.".*.\\".'.\\\\\V-V.".*.'J^ 

Colortest,  Cahill 363 

Fresh  meat,  Bro<lerick 521 

Over  hours,  Cahill 343,  IKW 

Semi-monthly  pay,  Cahill 'MH 

Tyranny,  Cahill 359-:$61.364 

None,  Lewis 386,389 

Railroad  employes — 

Cousin,  Oswald-Hummell,  Kern  cases,  Cahill :Ml 

Righted  by   Knights  of  Labor,  Dott's  case,  Cahill 3*3 

Sunday  questiou,  Cahill 342,358,:»l 

Supplies  overcharged,  Evans 508 

HiNKS,  W.  H. : 

Attorney  at  law,  witness 526,541 

Idle  MiNKRa: 

Coxe 602 

Idleness: 

Enforced,  Whiting 149 

Keim 216 

Richards 209 

Lewis 370,376,381 

Individual  mines: 

(See  Private  mines.) 
Iron  mined  : 

None,  Corbin 118 

Interest  ; 
Coal  and  Iron  Comv«^Ti's ,  l^e^Vm 204 

Smith 224,230 
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Interest—- Continued. 

Reading's  total,  Corbin 263 

Interstate  commerce: 

Carriers.  Brumm 5 

Corbin  68,79,110 

Norris 291 

Lewis 385 

Pardee's  son 565 

Joint  business:    * 

A  mistake,  Coxe 609 

Carriers  in,  Keim L 201 

Norris 296,301,302 

Pardee 563 

Coxe 586,589,618 

Controls — 

Ontput,  Bmmm 2 

Tolls,  Bmmm 2,7 

Wages,  Brnmm 2 

Prioes,  Brumm 2,7 

Competition,  Norris 302 

Forbidden  by,  Pennsylvania  constitntion  (1873),  Corbin 71,94,95,115 

Smith .* 222-223, 225, 2:i2 

Norris 293 

Losses  from,  McLeod 187 

Norris 292, 294, -^95 

Smith 229 

Norris 294,295 

Lewis 379,380,391.393 

Objects  of,  Keim 201,202 

Norris 294 

Permitted,  Corbin 104,106,119 

Receivership  will  follow,  Smith 231 

Started  by  New  York  capitalists,  Brnmm 2 

Jones,  J.  H.  : 

Whiting 134 

Pardee 581 

Pardee's  son 567 

Coxe 610,611 

JONES^  J.  W. : 

Statistician,  witness 278-286 

Kkim  agreement: 

September,  1887,  Duffy 401,402 

Kkim,  George  de  B.  : 

President  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  witness 199-219 

Kelsey  v.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company: 

McLeod 186 

Kern  case  et  al.  : 

Grievance,  Cahill 338-341 

Knights  of  Laror  : 

Brotherhood  Locomotive  Engineers,  do  not  aflSliate  T^ith,  Cahill 367 

Committee — 

Settled  grievance,  CahUl 332, 338, 341-343, 350, 358, 359, 360-364 

Bennett 313,317,321 

The  strike,  Sweigard 235-237,245,250-254 

Bennett 308-314 

Broderick ^..  516 

Elevator  Company — 

Intended  to  dictate  wages,  Taylor 328 

Refused  to  deliver  cars,  Taylor 329 

Selected  laborers  for,  who  did  not  report,  Taylor 327 

Songht  others  who  refused,  Taylor 328 

Forbid  miners  to  work,  Whiting 147 

Lewis 1^5,186 

Meddlers  brought  on  strike,  Pardee 554,562 

Pardee's  son , 568,573 

Membership,  Hines 533 

Objects  of  organization,  Cahill 333,352,365,367-370 

Ordered  Lehigh  strike,  Evans 495 

PardM'fion 568 
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Page. 
Knights  of  Labor — Continaed. 

Orders  to  strike,  obeyed  by  less  than  half  the  men,Ci^ill 355 

Railroad  employes,  all  belong  to,  Cahill.. 3:^ 

Reading  Railroad — 

Discharged,  Bennett 319 

Hostility  to,  Lee - 27 

Corbin 102,114 

Taylor  trouble,  Lee ^ 33,34 

Sweigard 244 

Shenandoah  riot,  Bock  ....^ ..* 4*27 

Strike  and  strikers,  Corbin 75,106,109 

Bennett 319 

Coxe 601 

Sweigard  and,  Cahill •• 360 

Kkeigkr,  Peter  C.  : 

Coal  and  Iron  Police  officer,  witness 449-451 

Labor: 

Abundant,  Sweigard ^\ 

Classes  of  laborers,  Coxe 582,5^7 

Cost  of,  Evans 500 

Foreign,  Brumm 8,9 

Induced  miners  to  strike,  Lewis 375,3&4-3{6 

McGarvey 49 

Whiting 166,168 

Sweigard 4 242 

Evans --r 1.  403-494. 

McClellan 575 

Organizations,  Brumm 9 

Organized,  against  organized  capit-al,  Cahill 965,  '{70 

Pauper,  Norris 305 

Hines 5^« 

Surplus,  Brumm * 6,H,9 

%  McGarvey 51 

McCutcheon 464 

Hines 537 

Coxe 619 

Unorganized,  Broderick 520 

Laborers,  rights  of: 

To  strike,  Cahill 367 

McCutcheon 468,469 

Pardee's  son 572 

Lackawanna  : 

Sbi[)ment8,  Richards 271 

Region,  since  Lehigh  strike,  working  full  time,  Mines 531 

Lackawanna  (Wyoming)  region: 

Worked  full  time,  Hines 531 

Lands: 

Assessed,  Buckley 545 

Coal,  value  of ;  costs  of ;  Corbin 120 

Keim 205 

Evans ,,.  .  [»0l 

Buckley 545 

Controlled  by  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  Coxe 5^7 

Reading^s  purchases,  Norris 294,ittM 

Laurkl  Run  Improvement  Company: 

Name  changed  to  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Smith 231 

Leases: 

Not  recorded,  Coxe. 615 

LjEE,  «j  •  Lit : 

Chairman  executive  board,  witness 17-36,410-413 

XjEE  s  : 

Pay  voucher,  Lee 410 

Sweigard 2H9 

Bennett 324  325 

Contributions  for  strikers,  Cahill 346-347 

Legislation,  labor: 

Cahill 368,309.371 

Coxe 603,609 

Strike,  Coxe C03 

Tolls,  Cox© e03 
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Paga 
Lbhb,  jr.,  Lewis: 

Laborer  at  mine,  witness ^451-454 

Lkhioh  : 

Circular,  wages,  Evans 47&-477 

Coal  tax  to  miners,  Evans 481 

Doctor,  Cahill 358-363 

Coxe 597 

Evans 481,482,487,505 

Pardee 556,559,560 

Leases,  Hines 526--530 

Made  money  from  the  strike,  Broderick 519 

Buckley 547 

Pardee's  son 567,569,571,572,574 

Miners  all  idle,  Evans 510 

Miners,  assisted  by  Beading  miners  and  railroad  men,  Cahill..  .333, 334, 345,360, 361 

Miners'  honses,  Evans 482,483,494 

Hines 530,539 

No  reply  to,  Evans 478 

Operators,  assisted  by  Reading  Railroad,  Cahill 334,344,360,:{63 

Priest,  Evans 505 

Coxe 597 

Pardee 560 

Evans 478,479 

Reading  strike  related,  Hines 533 

Coxe 602,606,614 

Regions,  time  worked  in,  Roderick 579 

Rents,  Evans 480,484,485,493 

Broderick 520,521 

Coxe 596.598,6:M) 

Pardee .: 556,560 

Shipments,  Richards 271 

Roderick 580 

Slavery  because  of  McGarvey 43 

Stores,  Evans 486,492,509 

Campbell 542 

Coxe , 597,598 

Broderick 517,521,522 

Hines 539,540 

Wages  demand,  Evans 475,497,510 

Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company: 

Directors  report,  Broderick 524 

Employ^,  Broderick 523 

In  joint  business,  Coxe 587 

Lehigh  Canal  and  Coxe 587 

Not  afford  to  pay  higher  wages,  Broderick 523 

Outpnt  and  quota,  Hines 532 

Shipments  to  Buffalo,  Brumm 15 

Time  worked,  Broderick 523 

Miners  locked  out,  Duffy 404,408 

Leho 452 

Moll 453 

Lehigh  Coal.  Exchange: 

President,  A.  Pardee,  McGarvey 41 

Evans 512 

Lehigh  strike: 

And  Reading  strike  related,  Hines 533 

Operators  wanted^  Hines 534 

Precipitated  Reading  strikes,  Hines w..  533 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  : 

And  private  mines,  Coxe 614-615 

Corbin's  interest  in,  Coxe 613 

In  joint  business,  Coxe 587 

Large  land  owner,  Hines 541 

Coxe 587 

Lease  coal  lands  to  Pardee,  Pardee 550 

Owns  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  Hines 5:M 

Pardee , 551 

Packer  estate  controls,  Pardee 563 

Pardee's  sou 570 

Coxo 587 
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Lehigh  Valley  RAiLROAD—Continned. 

Pardee,  stockholder  ID,  Pardee 564 

Lessors  : 

Output  required  by,  Coxe '. e20 

Lewis  i 

Strike  settlement,  Duflfy 403,404 

Bock 424 

Evans 474 

Lewis,  W,  H.:  , 

Superintendent  colliery,  Schuylkill  region,  witness 371-397 

Lindermann,  Skeer  &  Co. : 

Noticed  miners'  wages  demand,  Evans 506 

Broderick 517 

Hines 535 

Lockouts: 

Allotments,  Bmmm 7 

Dat«,  Lee 18-20 

Bennett 319 

Employes  out,  Lee 18 

Bennett 319 

Not  strikes,  Bmmm 8 

Corbin 108 

Sweigard 245,250 

Cahill 359-362 

Put  up  on  men,  Lee 25 

Bennett :  317-319 

Cahill 353,355,363 

Surplus  labor,  Bmmm jr,, ....  6 

Losses  : 

From  strike,  Broderick 519 

Hines 536 

Pardee's  son 569 

Coxe 591 

Pooling  of,  Coxe 617 

Mandamus: 

Coxe  applied  for  against  Reading,  Coxe 606 

Markle  ^  Co.'s : 
Coal  lands — 

Evictions  by,  Evans 507 

Pay  checks,  Buckley 547 

Value  of,  Evans 501,502 

McClellan,  Arthur: 

Colliery  manager,  witness 575-579 

McCuTCHKON,  John  : 

Miner,  witness 457-472 

McGarvey,  Hugh: 

Lehigh  miner,  witness 36-52 

McLeod,  a.  a.  : 

General  manager  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  witness 175-199 

General  manager  railroad  company 176 

McLeod : 
Taylor's  letter  to— 

On  wages  at  elevator,  Taylor 329 

Mining  : 

Cost  of,  McGarvey 44 

Corbin 111,118,257 

Whiting 154,16:$ 

McLeod lyi 

Keira 206 

Richards S£70 

Norris 292,299 

Lewis 392,395 

McCutcheon 460-462 

Evans 498,499,503 

Hines 5:j8 

Pardee 652,553,55» 

Pardee's  son • 569 

Coxe 69^-694,683,687 
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IliNiN<i — Continaed.  ' 

Reading  loet  iD,  Coze «24 

Unprofitable,  Coxe 633,314 

Uinem: 

Addresa  to,  Corbin 97 

Whiting 144 

Dnffy 401 

Bad  treatment  of,  Hine* 539 

Brought  to  terms  by  star  vat  ion,  Wbiting 174 

Capaoitv,  Lcitib 377,391 

UcCutoheon 459 

Evans 500 

Car  iragee  (Lehigh),  Coxe 5% 

Contract  wages,  Bock .- 417,437 

MoCotcheon 45« 

Coie 5K,5M 

Dangeroos  work,  McCat«beou 465 

Daywage^LVwiB".'.^'."^'^^""..""^"^'."^'."^'."."!"."^'""^".'"^"378,377,3ffi 

Bocl 428.429 

UcCatcheon 459,464   . 

Buckley ...... . 544 

McCleUan 577 

Pardee's  son t 570 

Pardee 5BS,553 

Day's  work,  Lewis 376 

.  Bock 439 

Debts,  Coxe 597,598 

DegiadatioD,  Norris.... 305 

O'Hearn 456 

Evans 478,479 

Broderick 513,5'il 

Hinss 531 

Dockage,  McCatcbeou 466 

Evuns 499.5O0,5Oa 

Dozen  classes  of.McGarrey 40 

Coie 582,5H7 

Ezp«Dses,  Bock 429 

UcCDtcbeoD 459,460 

Coxe .W5 

Families,  Evans 479 

Coal  for,  Evans 509 

Coxe 608 

Forced  coal  famine  to  bring  operators  to  terms,  Lewis 390 

Fuel,  Coie. 602 

Habits,  Evaus 483,509 

Campbell 64a 

Held  in  sobordination  by  low  pay,  Hines ..--  531 

Houses,  Coxe 602,630 

Leisure,  Evans 483 

Living,  Evans 484, 485,  MM,  506 

Eoderick 521 

Campbell 542 

Locked  out,  Doffy 404,408 

Lehe 452 

Moll 453 

Long  service,  Lewis 378 

UcCutcbeon  .; 467 

Hines 530 

HODibly  wages  (Lehigh),  Bockley 544 

Pardee 559 

Pardee's  son 571 

Coie 595 

Operators  and,  related,  Coxe 603 

Pass-book  system  oppressive,  Campbell 542,543 

Pay-checks,  Evans 487,491 

Hints ^ 5aa,WR. 

Portion,  ont  of  the  sale  of  coal,  Evans \,„„*^, 

Reading,  supported  Lehigh  miners,  CabilV .■JKa.'Jav,'iW».^*»^*'^ 
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Rents,  Coxe 5%,  598, 630 

Sad  condition,  Evans 478,479 

Broderiok 513,521 

Campbell 542 

Coxe 603 

Savings,  Lewis 378 

McCatoheon : 470 

Short  time  allowed  to,  by  operators,  MoCntcheon 467, 469 

Broderick 525 

Hines 530-536 

Strike- 
Employed  since,  Corbin 70,114 

To  help  railroad  strikers,  Whiting 138 

Strike,  was  for  wages,  Cahill 357-358 

Duffy 397 

Evans _ 473,474,508 

Broderick 513,516 

Induced  to,  by  labor  organizations,  Lewis 375, 384, 385 

Tariff  protection  to,  Norris 305 

Time  worked,  Evans 504,505,511 

Broderick 525 

Coxe 596,619 

Wages  not  advanced,  Hines 531 

Week's  wages  (Lehigh),  Coxe 627 

Work,  how  measured,  Broderick ^    524 

Year's  wages.  McCntcheon '    469 

Broderick 523 

Miners'  Union: 

1871,  closed  the  mines,  McGarvey 40 

Mines: 

Capacity  to  produce,  Coxe 612,620 

Power  to  close,  Corbin I-.  106,118 

Strike,  working  since,  Corbin 113 

Whiting 157 

Minneapolis  : 

Prices,  Coxe ♦ 584 

Moll,  Henry: 
Engineer  at  mine,  witness ^ 453,454 

MOROAN-CORBIN  SYNDICATE: 

Norris 300 

MOROAN-GOWAN  COMPROMISE : 

1886,  Norris 300 

Mortgages  : 

Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Eeim 204 

Smith 224 

Reading's,  Brumm 3 

Smith 230,287 

New  York  Coal  Exchange: 

Richards 276-278 

New  York  committee: 

Investigation  into  cost  of  mining,  Evans 494,498 

Norris'  articles  : 

Corbin's  blunder,  forty  millions 297 

Pauper  labor  in  Pennsylvania 305 

Norris,  John  : 

Editor  Philadelphia  Record,  witness 290-307 

North  American  Review: 

Restriction  of  coal,  Jones 279 

Occupations  : 

Tax  on,  McGarvey 47,49.51,52 

Shields 446,447 

Evans 511 

If  not  paid  put  in  Jail,  Shields * 447 

O'Hearn,  James  : 

Carpenter,  witness 454-457 

Operators  :                                                                               t 
Expenses,  Evans 499,500,501 
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Pagei 
Operators— Continued. 
Lehigh-* 

Assisted  by  Reading.  Cahill 334,344,360,363 

Combine  against  the  strike,  Pardee 555 

Coxe 592 

Made  money  from  the  strike,  Broderick 519 

Buckley 547 

Pardee's  son 567.569,571,572,574 

Lost  money  from  the  strike,  Coxe 5b!l,604 

Principal,  McGarvey 37 

Evans * 477 

Losses,  Coxe 621 

Profits,  Evans 498,503 

Pardee 561,562 

Coxe 593,596,607,621 

Schuylkill—  . 

Principal,  Lewis 371,383 

Oswald  Hummell  case  et  al.: 

Grievance,  Cahill 338,341 

Output: 
Schuylkill— 

Carriers,  Bru  mm 17 

Controlled  by  railroads,  Brumm 17 

Corbin 94, 9C.  117, 122 

Reading  controls  half  the  output,  Hines 532,537 

Coxe. 612 

Controlled  by  cars,  Brumm 4 

McGarvey 51 

Controlled  by  short  hours,  McCutcheon 467 

Broderick 525 

Controlled  by  allotment,  Brumm 15 

McGarvey 52 

Whiting 150,161.162,169,170,171,172 

Lewis 381,388 

Hines , 531,533 

Pardee 556 

Pardee's  son 566 

Coxe 604,611,620 

Controlled  by  combination,  Brumm 15 

McLeod 188 

Smith ; 231 

Jones 281 

Norris 300 

Evans 511 

Hines 530,532,536 

Coxe 605,614 

Pooling,  Brumm 17 

Surplus  labor,  McGarvey 51 

mnes 530,537 

Close  of  the  mines,  Jones 281 

Five  years'  entire.  Whiting 127,130 

Lackawanna,  Lehigh,  Schuylkill,  Whiting 128 

Reading's.  Whiting 129,174 

Richards • 271 

£^^ig .   ....   .     .....         .............  372 

Could  be"doubied,'whitinV.." -!IV.^'"  !"".  r..'.!!'.'...  .1!!  167 

Capacity  for  greater,  Hines 532 

Of  Pardee^s  mines.  Pardee 562 

Of  Coxe's  mines,  MoClellan 577 

January,  1887  and  1888,  difference  of,  Whiting 134 

ControUed,  limited.  Whiting 150,161,170,175 

Richards 269,270 

Jones 279,281,284 

Norris .^ 300 

Lewis 381 

Saward's,  statistics  of,  Richards 270 

Lehigh,  for  1886-'87,  Roderick 579 

Required  by  lessors,  Coxe 620 

Coxe>.  Coxe 623,624 
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OVERHOURS : 

Grievance,Cahill - 343.358 

Ox  GOLDKN : 

Qaaker  and,  Pardee 562,563 

Packkr  SSTATB  ' 

Controls  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad,  Pardee 563 

Pardee's  son : 570 

Coxe 587 

Pardee,  Ario: 

Employes,  Roderick , 579 

Evictions,  Evans • 493 

Hines 529 

Pardee 562,563 

Lands,  Hines 535,541 

Lehigh  operator,  witness 549-565,581  * 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  stockholder  in,  Hi%Q8 535 

Made  money,  Hines .* 536 

Operator  forty-eight  years,  Pardee 550 

Output,  Hines 522,523 

Pardee  .: 562 

Roderick 579 

President  Lehigh  Coal  Exchange,  McGarvey 41 

Evans 496,512 

Refhsed  arbitration,  Pardee 554,562 

Refused  to  arbitrate,  Broderick 516 

Refused  to  pay  8  per  cent.,  Lee 30 

Stockholder  in  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company ,  Pardee 564 

Wealth  of,  Davis 62 

Will  arbitrate  with  employes,  Pardee 554 

Pardee,  Calvin: 

Lohigh  operator,  witness— 
Pay  vouchers,  Lee's: 

Lee 410 

Sweigard 289 

Bennett » 324,325 

Checks,  Evans's 487-491 

Hines 539,540 

Buckley 547 

PEmXENTI  ARIES : 

Kinds  of  police,  Hines 541 

Private  mines  nicknamed,  Bock 430 

Pennsylvania: 
Constitution — 

Not  enforced,  Norris • 293 

Policy,  Corbin 71,94,95,113 

Norris 292,293 

Suit  by,  against  anthracite  companies,  Norris 300,301 

Coxe 604,610 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  : 

In  the  coal  combination,  Hines I 531,532 

Own  coal  lands,  Pardee 551 

Philadelphia  : 

All  railroads  (6)  to,  controlled  by  two  companies,  Coxe 588 

Owns  coal  lands  under  the  Girard  will,  Brnmm 3 

Philadelphia  Record: 

Charge  by,  Corbin 124 

Corbm's  blunder  of  forty  millions,  Norris 297 

Directors'  report,  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  Broderick... ....  253,254 

Reduced  price  of  coal  in  Philadelohia,  l^rris 290.293 

Plant : 
Mining — 

Cost  of,  Lewis 380 

Evans ^ 502 

Coxe 593,594,623,624 

Depreciation  of,  Pardee's  son 571 

Coxe 025 

Outfit  of,  Coxe 623 

Value  o£  Lewis .- 376,380 
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Page. 
Police  : 

Appointed  under  law  1865,  Christian • 435 

Appointed  nnder  law  1866,  Christian 435 

And  by  chief  police,  Christian,  a- 436 

Armed  by  company,  Christian 433,434,436 

Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Corbin 67,73,81,85,101  r 

Whiting '. 146 

Lewis 390 

Bock 420,421,4*25 

Discretionary  with  governor,  Christian 435 

Increased,  Christian 434 

Kept  the  bntcher  away,  Broderiok 521 

Nnmber  of,  Bock 42:J 

Christian 431 

Powersof,  Christian 438 

Reading  Railroad,  Corbin ...84,85,87 

Wages  to,  Christian 437 

Pooling  of  losses: 

Coxe 617 

Port 'Richmond,  Reading  Railroad: 
Lockout  or  strike — 

Agreement  to  return  to  work  broken,  Lee...   18,31,34 

Bennett , 307,320 

Compromised,  Lee 34 

Bennett 317 

CahUl 351 

Date,  Lee 21,34 

Sweigard 241,247 

Discharged  five  crews,  Lee 18,31 

Sweigard ; 240,244 

Bennett 307.313,320 

CahiU 336 

Nature  of  agreement,  no  discharge  without  a  hearing,  Lee 18, 29, 31 

Bennett 307,320 

Philadelphia  police,  Lee 18,21 

Sweigard 241 

Bennett 313,314.316 

Second  strike,  then  all  men  (railroad)  struck,  Lee .* 31 

Bennett 319 

Struck  first  blow,  Lee 31 

Philadelphia  (Taylor's)  elevator — 

Strikers  did  not  consult,  Taylor 327 

Wages  at  Taylor's 328.330 

Pottsvillb: 

Shaft,  Lewis 390 

Powder: 

Roderick 580 

Pardee 556,560,561 

Pardee's  son 565,566 

Whiting 157,158 

Lewis 2 392 

Hines 540 

Buckley 544 

Profits  on,  Evans 499 

POWDERLY : 

Did  not  order  strike,  Cahill 356 

Did  order  Lehigh  strike,  Broderick 516 

Prices: 

Are  what  the  market  will  stand,  Coxe 603,616 

At  the  mines,  Norris 291,298,300 

Lewis 389,396 

Coal,  fixed  relative  to,  Reading's  debt,  Richards 277 

Jones 282 

Combination,  Hines '. 530 

Delaware  Capes,  Richards 273 

Norris 293 

Forced  down  or  up  by  the  railroads,  Brumm 9 

Lewis 393,395 

In  New  York.  Pardee 56U56a. 

Investigation  of,  by  committee  New  York  legislature^  EvsiTv^ *ak^*s»» 
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Prices — Continaed. 

Oatpat,  Richards S77 

Jones - 279,281,264 

Coxe 588, 5e9, 603, 608-610, 612, 616, 622, 626, 629 

Philadelphia,  Richards 273,274 

Lewis 373 

Noms : 290,292,302 

Consumption,  Norris 302 

Robbed,  Norris 298 

Regulated — 

Operators,  McGarvey 41 

Output,  Richards 277 

Hines 530-532, 536 

Pooling,  Brumm 17 

Noms 300 

Sales  agents,  Lewis 383,3^ 

Strikes,  Lewis 372,373 

Broderick 518 

Hines w 631 

Supply  and  demand,  Richards -      276 

Priests:  ^ 

Lewis ^ 384 

Pardee ^ 560 

Evans 505 

Coxe 597 

Private  mixes: 

Absorbed,  Brumm..... 9 

Lewis 371,391.:^ 

Bock 419.430 

McCutcheoD : 471 

Before  the  war,  Brumm 2 

Cars  to,  Davis 60 

Corbin 122,125 

McLeod 15»8,196 

Lewis 382,388,390.395 

Coxe 5fc9,604,611,612.eiiO 

Crushed,  frozen  out,  Brumm 9 

McLeod 190 

Richards 278 

Lewis 391.393,394 

McCutcheon 472 

Coxe 614,615 

Gone  out,  Lewis 395,396 

Had  larger  output  and  better  wages  before  joint  business  than  now,  Hines.  531,535 

Nicknamed  '*  penitentiaries. '^  Bock 430 

Operations,  Corbin 1 96,115 

Operators,  principal  in  the  Schuylkill  regions,  Lewis 371,383 

Output  of,  Corbin , , 71 

Paid  23  per  cent,  wages,  Lewis  1 375,395 

Quit,  from  lowprice  of  coal,  Lewis 379 

Since  strike.  Whiting 171 

Lewis 389 

Production  : 

Capacity  for,  Coxe 612,^ 

Greater  than  demand,  Brumm 1 

Over,  cause  for  troubles  in  the  coal  regions,  Brumm 1 

Reading's  capacity  for,  Brumm 4 

Profits,  Operators*: 

On  ton  of  coal,  Davis 

Richards • 

Provisions  : 

Prices  of,  Campbell 

PuBUC  Ledger  : 
Notice — 

Meeting  of  sales  agents,  Richards 

Quaker  and  Ox,  Golden  : 

Pardee 562,563 

Railroad,  Reading  : 
Absorption  of  mmeft^'^OTTO 292,294,296 
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Railroad,  Rkadiko— Contlnaed. 
AweMmenM,  Keim 816,817 

Smith aas 

Jones 284 

iMiated  LehiKh  operatoK,  Cahitl 334, 344, 360, 3«l 

BankrnDtcr,  Keim 815 

Sniitb 229 

BoD(l»— boodholdera,  Bramm =1 

Keim 217 

Smith 219,222 

NorriB 896 

Bought  and  closed  miaes,  Nonis ; 894 

Bound  Brook  part  of,  Lee 89 

Corbin ......................•..  — 67 

CombinatioD  to  niBiotsin  prices,  Norria 898,893.8% 

Common  carrier  oblieatioiiH  disregarded,  Norris 893 

Controls  prices,  Lewis 393,395 

Crookedness,  Smith 880,389 

DiBcriminatious,Norri8 298,293,303 

Iron  business  driven  oat, Norrta 893,896 

Loan  to  Goveruaieot.  Smith 838 

Power  over  lettislature,  Smith 835 

"Put  up"  coftUtrike,  Mines 633,b;(4 

Watered  stock,  8mit|i 837 

Jooes...... .....;..... ... ....  880,381 

Norrii 995 

RbaDINO  : 

And  Lebigh  stTibcs  related.  Bines 533 

Coxe 603,606.614 

Openttore  wanted,  the  atrike,  Hioea 534 

Strikes— 

Precipitated  by  Lehigh  strike,  Hinee 533 

RBADINO  Coal  and  Iron  Company: 

Bonds,  Corbio 119 

Keim 803,803 

Smith 884 

Jones 3S5 

Capital  of,  Cotbin 87,120 

McLeod 179 

Keim .'. 808 

Charter  to,  Corbin 72.95.956 

Keim 300 

Colliers,  Corbin 68,115 

McLeod 198 

Richards 36ft 

Nortis 304 

Company  stores.  Whiting 157 

Lewia 381- 

Bock 418 

Controlabalf  of  anthracite  outpatiHinea 533,537 

Debt,  Corbin 123,363 

DeTelopment  of  coal  lauds,  Branim 4 

Directors,  Keim 213,214,218,219 

Diatinct  for  railroad,  Corbin o7 

Brunim 3 

Land  in  New  York,  Whiting lis 

Enforced  idleuesaby,  Wbitiog ■      149 

Keim 316 

Bicharda 869 

Lewie 370,381 

In  Lehigh  region,  Hlnes 541 

Losses  from  strikes  are  made  up  on  transportation.  Hi nes 536 

Money  aunk  for  Reading  Railroad,  Jonea 8t)6 

Norris...; 894,895 

Coxe 624 

Land  pnrcbases,  Norris 894,304 

Monthly  pay-roll,  Lewis 3HS 

Name  changed,  Smith 221 
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Page- 
HsADiNG  Coal  and  Iron  Company— Continued. 

Official  reports,  prospectus  of,  Corbin • 92 

Keim j. 210 

Smith 228 

Ownership  of,  Corbin 66 

McLeod 195 

Keim 200 

Rents  to  miners,  Bock 418 

Coxe 596,596,630 

Houses,  Whiting 145 

Leases,  Whiting 159 

Royalty,  Corbin  .: 97 

Wages  agreement,  September,  1687,  McGaryey 42 

Cahill 333 

RxADiNG  Company: 

Absorbed  coal  lands,  Brunim 2 

At  speculative  prices,  Brumm 3 

Absorbed  small  railroads,  Brumm 2 

Allotment  to,  Brumm 2 

Car  allotment,  Brumm 3,4 

Interest  is  50  per  cent,  of  receipts,  Brumm ^ 2 

Reading  Railroad: 

Capital,  Corbin 66,114,119 

Charter,  Corbin « 95,256 

Smith 222 

Debt,  Brumm 3 

Corbin 112.119,123.262,263 

Smith 229,230,287 

Jones.. .4 283,285 

Norris 294,295 

Diyidends,  Corbin 260 

Borrowed  dividends,  Smith 220,228 

Norris 292 

Lewis 379,394 

Employes,  Corbin 114 

McLeod 178 

Expenses  reduced,  Corbin -    266 

Interest,  total,  Corbin 263 

Jersey  Central  not  part  of,  Lee 29 

Corbin * 67 

Leased  roads.  Smith _ 5J27 

Leased  Susquehanna,  and  Schuylkill  Navigation  Canals,  Corbin 68, 1 12 

Smith 223.232 

Length  of,  Corbin 65 

Smith 227 

Officers  and  salaries,  McLeod 197,198 

Keim 210,217,218 

Smith 219.220 

Lewis 393,394 

Rebates,  Norris 294 

Traffic  contracts,  Corbin 68,115 

Value  of  stock,  Smith 229 

Rbadino's  allotment: 

Whiting 150 

Brumm 2 

'  Development  of  coal  lands,  Brumm •• 4 

Receiveks: 
Reading  in — 

At  time  of  lockout,  Lee 26 

Appointed,  discharged,  Corbin 65 

In  hands  of,  twice,  Corbin 112,259,260 

Corbin,  managed,  Lee 30 

Danger  of,  Keim ^ 210,217 

Smith 231 

Interest  defaulted,  Smith ',[ [ 230 

Stock-gambling,  Smith 220,221 

Refuse  coal: 

Lewis 376 

Remedy  for  strikes: 
Coxe 603 
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Page. 
Reorganization  : 

Interest  scaled  down,  Smith 230 

Rea4ing'8,  Corbin '....88,89,119 

Keim 216,217 

Smith 229,230 

Jones 284 

Noms 301 

Return  to  work: 

Pardee's  son 574 

Richards,  Thomas  N.  : 

Coal  sales  agent,  witness 266-278 

Corbin 105 

Whiting , 131,173 

MoLeod 189 

Keim 208.209,211 

Riot: 

Shenandoah,  Bmmm 14 

Whiting 145,146 

Roderick: 

Coxe 606 

Roderick,  James  £. : 

Inspector  of  mines,  witness 579-580 

Royalty  : 

Corbin 9f 

Richards 270 

Lewis 380,392,395 

Evans 501 

Pardee 552 

Pardee's  son 569,571,572 

Coxe 605,608,615,617-618,620,626 

Sales  of  coal: 

Coxe 592 

Commission  on,  Coxe 607,616,621 

Sales  agents: 

Fix  prices  of  coal,  Corbin 105 

Whiting 131 

McLeod 189 

Keim 210 

Richards 266,272 

Lewis 383,389 

Coxe 588,603,614,615 

Sales  department  : 

Cities  in,  Coxe 583 

S award's  output: 

Statistics,  Richards 270 

Scab: 

CahiU 365.366 

Bock 415,420,426 

Christian 432 

Schools : 

Remedy  for  strikes,  Coxe 603 

Schuylkill-Lehigh  : 
Coal  regions  led  into  joint  business  of  mining  and  carrying  by  New  York 

capitalists,  Brumm 2 

Semi-monthly  pay: 

Grievance,  Cahill 342 

Shenandoah: 

Riot,  Whiting , 145,146 

Cahill : ;...  345.366 

Christian 431-438 

Shields 440-149 

Kreiger 449 

CHeam 454 

Coal  and  Iron  Police,  Bock 420-426 

Foreigners,  Bock 427 

Christian 432 

0*Heam 455-456 

Knighte  of  Labor,  Bock 427 

Mobshot  first,  Christian 433 
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Page. 
Sb  en  ando  ah — Cod  tin  ued . 
Police^ 

Arrested  for  it,  Shields 441,443 

Kreiger 450,451 

Built  by  miners,  Lewis 378 

Coal  and  Iron,  shot  first,  Shields 439 

Kreiger 450 

O'Hearn : 455 

Commitment  warrant.  Shields 448 

Shooting  by  Coal  and  Iron  Police  at,  Bock • 421,426 

Arrested  for  it,  Christian 431.4:^7 

Snowballing  frolic,  Bock *. 420,429 

Shields,  James  : 

Laborer  in  mine,  witness ,..  438,449 

Shipments  : 

Bulk  of  coal.  Smith 223 

Controlled — 

Railroad,  Bmmm 5,6 

Coxe 612 

Diflference— 

Disadvantage  by  water,  Coxe 587 

Rail  or  water,  Bmmm 14 

Corbin 125,126 

^   How  made,  Coxe 584 

Lehiffh,  Richards 271 

Roderick 580 

Lackawanna,  Richards 271 

Shipping  facilities  : 

Reading's,  Bmmm 6 

McLeod 192.199 

Shortage : 

Coal  shortage  in  the  market,  Lewis 372,373 

Smith,  Charles  £. : 

Ex-president  Reading  Railroad,  witness 219-234,286 

Lewis 393-394 

South  Wales: 

Anthracite  fonnd  in,  Coxe 604 

Strike  : 

Laborer's  right  to,  Cahill 367 

McCutcheon 468-469 

Pardee's  son 572 

Strikers  : 

Lehigh,  return  to  work,  Pardee's  son 574 

No  longer  delay  railway  operations,  Corbin • • 71, 103, 114 

Philadelphia  Elevator — 

Was  not  consulted  b^,  Taylor 327 

Reading  miners.  Whiting, ^ 145,148 

Church 307 

Assisted  Lehigh  miners,  CahUI 333,334,345,360,361 

Monthly  wages,  Whiting 152 

Church ^ 307 

Reading  Railroad — 

Number  discharged,  Corbin ...75,78, 116 

McLeod 177,179 

Sweigard ^ 250 

Bennett 319 

Cahill 355,356,365 

Orders  to,  Corbin 75,82,83 

Return  to  work,  conditions,  Corbin 77,  H) 

Sweigard 246,249,250 

Bennett 317 

Strikes  : 
Arbitration — 

Granted,  McCutcheon 468 

Refused,  Brumm 12 

Lee 21,25,28 

McLeod 177 

Pardee 554,568 
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Page. 
STRiKES~Con  ti  D  aed . 

Advance  in  price  of  coal,  McCntcheon 468 

Broderiok « 51b 

Hines 531 

Coxe 591,603 

Dividends,  Corbin 112,260 

Coxe 591 

Stockholders,  Corbin • 118 

Coal  strike — 

Cause  of,  ref osal  to  pay  8  per  cent,  advance  wages,  Lee 23, 30 

McGarvey 42 

Davis 53 

Corbin 69,70.96,97.261 

McLeod 176,179,181,189,190 

Sweigard 234 

Doffy 405 

Bock 416,425 

McCutcheon 462 

Evans ....473,474,508 

Coxe 590 

Wronfi:  treatment,  Sweigard 234 

Cahill 351 

Corporation's  force,  Brumm 10 

Effect  of,  on  railroad  service,  Corbin 114 

Bad,  Davis 63 

Fostered,  Brumm i 6 

Frequent,  Coxe 592,599 

Monthly  wages.  Whiting... L 153 

Evans M80,505 

Buckley 544 

Number,  strikers.  Whiting 137 

Evans 477,496 

Roderick 580 

Legislation  for,  Coxe 603 

Lenigh — 

Benefits  to  operators  from,  Pardee's  son 567, 569, 571, 572, 574 

Date  of,  Brumm 13 

Lee 20 

Corbin  Ill 

Evans 474 

Losses  from,  Pardee's  son 569 

LehiKh-Keading.  related,  Hines 533 

Coxe 602,606,614 

Freights,  Corbin 89,110 

Keim 214,215 

McCutcheon 468 

Wages,  Corbin 110 

BlcCutcheon 466,468,470 

Broderick 519 

Mines  operating— 

Since,  Davis : 59.60 

Not  put  up,  Whiting 166 

Not  strictiv  legal.  Cahill 356 

Number  of  people  affected  by,  Brumm 13 

Roderick 580 

Powderly  did  not  order,  Cahill 356 

Precipitated  Reading  strikes.  Hines 533 

Railroad,  wrong,  Brumm 13 

Reading  Railroad  employes  assisted,  Brumm 11 

Side-tracked  scab  coal,  Lee 21.22 

Corbin 73 

Sweigard 237.238 

Cabin 334,337,348 

Reading  Railroad  Company*- 

Losses  from,  Whitins 155-56 

Reading  Jlailroad  emplov<$s— 

By  Reading  Railroad,  Hines 533,534 

Offenses  by,  Sweigard 236,237-239 
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Strikes—Coo  tinaed. 
Beading  Railroad  employ^-^Continaed. 

''Putup''  onmeiiyLee 25 

Bennett 317-319 

Cahill 351,355,363 

Broderick 518,5*^ 

f  Sympathized  with  strikers  at  Elizabethport,  Bennett 314 

'  Bestramed,  Bhonld  be.  McCutcheon 468,469 

SchuylkiU— 

f  Date  of,  Bramm 13 

1  Davis 57 

Duffy 401 

Lewis  settlement  of,  Duffy 403.404 

Bock 424 

Not  lockouts,  Cahill 360,362,364 

Number  of  people  affected  by,  McCutcheon 466 

Number,  strikers,  Brumm 13 

McGarvey 46 

Davis 59 

Sweigard 241 

McCutcheon 466 

Railroad,  McLeod 177,179 

Sweigard 241 

1869  wages  basis,  McGarvey 38,39 

!  McCutcheon 463 

1875,  Brumm .•••.  8 

McGarvey 40 

!  Subordination: 

Miners  held  in,  by  low  pay,  Hlnes 531 

Suit  : 

Commonwealth  vs.  Anthracite  Companies,  Norris .*  300, 301 

Coxe 61)4,610 

Sunday  question: 

Grievance,  CahiU •. 342,358,361 

Sunday  Tribune: 

Reading  operators  wanted  strike,  Hines 534 

Susquehanna  Coal  Company: 

Store  of,  Hines 540 

»  Worked  full  time,  Hines 532 

Sweigard  : 
Agreement  not  to  discharge  men  without  hearing  violated  at  Port  Richmond, 

*  Lee 18,23,29,31,35 

?  Corbin 108 

i  Sweigard 245,287 

Arbitrated,  Cahill 351 

[  Port  Richmond — 

Lee's  pay  voucher,  Lee 410 

Sweigard 289 

;  Bennett 324,325 

i  Told  Knights'  arbitration  committee  to  go  to  hell,  Bennett 313, 317 

Cahill 360 

Treatment  of  strikers,  Brumm ' 14 

Sweigard.  Isaac  A : 

General  su  perintendent  Reading  Railroad,  witness 234-255, 286-287 

Tariff  duty: 

Corbin 92 

Coxe 605 

Tariff  wages: 

Norris 307 

Taxes: 

Capitation  tax,  Evans 511 

:  Buckley 545-549 

1  Coxe 619,632 

For  cow,  Buckley 549 

i  Coxe 619 

Law  on,  Coxe 597,626,630 

Reading  Company  exacts  none,  Whiting -<-.-  157 

Upon  coal  lauds,  Buckley 549 

Tayix)r'8  flour  at  Port  Richmond: 

Knights  of  Labor  controlled  labor  and  wages,  Taylor 327, 330 
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Taylor's  Flour  at  Port  RicHMONi>~Continaed. 

Railroad  employ^  refused  to  handle,  Brumm 14 

Corbin 74,75,77,104 

Sweigard 238,339 

Cahill 351,354,355,361,369,371 

Coxe « 007 

Agreement  (December  28, 1886)  violated  as  to  five  crews,  Bennett  .312, 313, 322, 324 

Discharged  anion  men  for  scab  labor,  Lee 33,34 

Bennett 322,324 

Uofon  wages,  Taylor  refused  to  pay,  Cahill 354,355 

Taylor,  Fred.  W,  : 

£levatorand  commission,  witness 327-330 

Telegrams  to  return  to  work  : 

Withheld,  Brumm 14 

McLeod 179 

Bennett , 317,318 

Cahill 352,359 

Telegraph  lines: 

Notice  to,  required  by  Pennsylvania  statute,  Hines 528-529 

Tenants  of  wentr&  Co.,  Hines 530 

Western  Union,  Brumm 14 

Corbin 86.121 

Time  : 

Full,  Hines 537 

Short,  Hines 530,536 

Time  worked  in  Lehigh  regions,  Roderick 579 

Coxe 596,619 

Tolls: 

Combination  to  maintain,  Coxe*. 613 

Discriminating,  Richards 273, 275, 276 

Coxe ^ 589,610,617 

Excessive,  Norris 298,305,306 

Legislation  on,  Coxe 609 

Railroads  regulate ;  put  up,  Brumm 9,17 

Rates,  Lewis 374,375,383,391,394 

Evans 498 

Coxe 588,589,608,610,612,616,622,626,629 

Rates  of,  Corbin 123,124,125,258,259 

McLeod 185,186,188,194 

Keim  206 

Smith 223 

Richards 270,272 

Norris 291,302,303,305,306 

Regulate  wages,  Brumm ^ 9 

Water  and  canal  rates,  Keim 207 

Smith 223 

Coxe 613,622 

Canal,  McLeod 184.185,191,194 

Keim 207 

Carriers' per  cent,  of,  Richards 271 

Railroad,  McLeod 188,193 

Keim 207,214 

Transportation  : 

Reading's,  will  make  up  losses  from  coal  strikes,  Hines 536 

Tribune  : 

Sunday,  Reading  operators  .wanted  strike,  Hines 534 

Trust  syndicate: 

Corbin 120,124 

Jones -. 280 

Tyranny  * 

Grievance,  Cahill 359-361,364 

Understanding  : 

To  allow  output,  Lewis    381 

Violence  : 

None,  Duffy 405 

Broderick 517,520 

Hines 541 

Persons,  Corbin 101,108 

Cahill 355,366,367 

Lewis , 384,389 
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YlOLENCB^Coutinued. 

To  railroad  property,  none,  Lee 28 

McLeod 179 

Wages: 

Ability  to  pay  8  percent.,  McClellan 578 

Coxe : 693.601,607.621 

Miners'  strike  for  operators  refusiog,  McGarvey 42 

CahJll 357,358,y63 

Shields 439 

McCatcbeon 46^ 

Evans. 473,474,509 

Backley 546 

McClellan 577 

Corbin  refused,  Bramm 10,11 

Beading  paid  8  per  cent.,  Bramm 10 

Lee 30 

Davis 53,56,62,64 

Agreement,  September,  1887 — 

Brnmm 10 

McGarvey 42 

Contention  over  its  terms,  Duffy 399,401-403,407 

Corbin  altered,  Davis 54,55,63,64 

Corbin 69,104,117 

American,  England,  Germany;  difference  in,  Norris 305 

Boy8\  McCntcbeon 466 

Coal  and  Iron  Company — 

Able  to  pay,  Duffy 4(^,407 

McCatcbeon ^ 463 

Norris  article  on  profits  (297),  Duffy 408 

Unable  to  pay,  Corbin 69,70,96,97,261 

Contract,  Lackawanna,  firumm t 11 

Corbin 102 

Eight  per  cent,  advance,  Lehigh  refused,  Bramm 10 

Lee 30 

McGarvey 42 

Increase  demanded,  Brumm 10 

McGarvey ^ 41 

Duffy .W 

Steadily,  to  railroad  employes,  Sweigard 255 

Bennett 311 

Lohigh  basis,  Bramm 7 

Broderick 523,524 

Hmes 538 

Lehigh  miner's  demand,  Evans 475-478,497,510 

Iffuored,  Broderick 514,516 

Must  return  on  old  basis,  Pardee 563 

Pardee's  son 574 

Schuylkill  basis,  Brumm 7 

Corbin 102,107 

Lewis ,. 391,395 

Would  return  to  work  if  paid  wages  same  as  in  Wyoming  and  Schuylkill 

regions,  Buckley 546 

McClellan 576 

Private  mines  paid  8  per  cent.,  Brumm 12 

Since  the  strike,  Davis 59 

Whiting * 171-173 

Keim • 214,216 

Lewis 375,395 

Book ..;%i 419 

Railroad,  charges  public  for  employes,  but  robs  thorn,  Cahill 364 

Reduction  of  since  1869,  McGarvey 38-41 

Since  1870,  Davis 60,61 

Norris * 300 

Duffy 397-399,406 

McCutcheon ^v  463-465 

Broderick ."?Si5,516 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  Hines 536 

Buckley 544 

Coxe GS3 
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Wages— Continued. 

Regulated  by  railroads,  Brumm... 7,9 

CombinatloD,  Hinea • 531 

Slides  both  ways,  Whiting 142,169 

McLeod 180-182 

Keim '. 205 

Coxe    605 

Union,  Taylor  refused  to  pay,  Cahill 354 

Wagons: 

Vary,  Davis 60,61 

Whiting 129 

McLeod. 186 

McCutcheon 465 

Hines 536 

Coxe 594 

Water: 

Disadvantages,  shipment  by,  Coze • 587 

Pumped  in  mining  one  ton  of  coal,  Lewis 374,380 

Pardee's  son  ..., 568,571 

Coxe 623,924 

Wentz  6l  Co.  : 

Evictions  under,  Hines 529 

Lease  of,  with  confession  of  judgment  and  waiver  of  stay  execution,  Hines.  526-528 

Litigation  over  leases  of,  Hines 528 

Tenants,  Hines 530 

Tenants,  notice  to,  required  by  Pennsylvania  statute,  Hines 528,529 

Pfey-cheoks,  Hines 539,540 

What  the  market  will  stand: 

Prices,  Coxe 603,616 

Tolls,  Coxe 812,616,617 

Whiting  : 

Agreement  of  September,  1887,  Duflfy 399,  400-403 

Whiting.  8.  B. : 
General  superintendent  coal  and  iron  company,  witness 126, 175 

The  don't  know,  Corbin 110,  111,  116,256,260 

Whiting 128,  134,  135,  171 

McLeod 179,180,  1^3,  187,189 

Keim '. 203,206,213,219 

Thedumb,  Keim 216 

The  refusing  to  testify,  Corbin ^ 105,  257,  260,  263.  264,  265 

McLeod '.  197 

Keim ^ :..         215 

Wyoming  (Lackawanna)  : 

Region,  since  Lehigh  strike  working  full  time,  Hines 531 
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